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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 
FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, May 26, 1928 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 3, 1928) 


The Senate reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to each 
of the following bills: 

H. R. 6518. An act to amend the salary rates contained in 
the compensation schedules of the act of March 4, 1923, entitled 
“An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in the field services”; and 

H. R. 13873. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and 
June 30, 1929, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for the erection 
of a public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills and joint resolutions 
of the Senate: 

S. 162. An act for the relief of William M. Sherman; 

S. 342. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.; 

S. 362. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; 

S. 379. An act for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son; 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co.; 

S. 456. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased ; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard ; 

S. 764. An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 

S. 1217. An act for the relief of Albert Wood; 

S. 1594. An act for the relief of Capt. Joseph W. Loef; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Martha Henson; 

S. 1646. An act for the relief of James M. E. Brown; 

S. 1691. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 

S. 1852. An act to correct the naval record of John Lewis 
Burns; 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Lieut, Charles Thomas 
Wooten, United States Navy; 

S. 2227. An act for the relief of F. L. Campbell: 

S. 2306. An act for the relief of William E. Thackrey; 

S. 2473. An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; 

S. 2511. An act to change the name of St. Vincent's Orphan 
Asylum and amend the act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to incorporate St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, 
in the District of Columbia,’ approved February 25, 1831”; 

S. 2516. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver 
of the American steam tug W. S. Holbrook; 

S. 2519. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of the owner of the Coast 
Transit Division barge No. 4; 

S. 2644. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the P. L. Andrews Corporation ; 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; 
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S. 2733. An act to amend the military record of Joseph 
Cunningham ; 

S. 2764. An act for the relief of Nelle McConnell; 

S. 2802. An act to provide for the appointment of midship- 
men at large by the Vice President of the United States; 

S. 2966. An act for the relief of Oliver C. Sell; 

S. 3201. An act for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle; 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the facts in the claim of John L. Alcock; 

8. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on 
Petit Jean Mountain near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Arkansas; 

8.3427. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
make a readjustment of pay to Gunner W. H. Anthony, jr., 
United States Navy (retired) ; 

S. 3602. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; 

S. 3903. An act to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia ; 

S. 4876. An act for the relief of Harry M. King; 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Commander Albert Cushing Read, United States Navy, 
for his achievement in completing the first trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flight, and providing for his adyancement on the list of 
commanders of the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce, New 
Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit No, 2. 

The message also announced that the House bad passed ‘the 
following bills of the Senate severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis; 

S. 2319. An act for the relief of John W. Stockett; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson; 

S. 19. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 

S. 1287. An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); 

S. 374. An act for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; and 

S. 1122. An act for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3868. An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys of the Creek 
Nation, and for other purposes ; 

S. 1434. An act for the relief of Mattie Holcomb; 

S. 2372. An act to amend section 201, subdivision (1), of the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; and 

S. 1769. An act for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 1390. An act for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert; 

H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Edward J, Costello; 

H. R. 1939. An act for the relief of James M. Thomas; 

H. R. 2427. An act for the relief of Morris Dietrich; 

H. R. 2486. An act for the relief of Andrew Jackson Seward, 
jr., deceased ; 

H. R. 2817. An act for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; 

R. 3168. An act for the relief of Douglas B. Espy; 

R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

R. 3278. An act for the relief of Richard A. Chavis; 
3443. An act for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; 
. 3462. An act for the relief of Paul Jelna; 

3537. An act for the relief of William F. Goode; 

R. 3539. An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

. 8722. An act for the relief of Robert C. Osborne; 
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H. R. 3937. An act for the relief of the heirs of Thomas G. 
Wright; 

H. R. 3955, An act for the relief of the C. Tisdall Co., Herbert 
W. Smith, Newman Bros., Thomas J. Murphy Co., formerly 
Edward A. Brown Co., and Giles P. Dunn, jr.; 

H. R. 3967. An act for the relief of the next of kin of Edgar 
C. Bryon; 

H. R. 4215. An act for the relief of Frank L. Merrifield ; 

H. R. 4244. An act for the relief of Joseph Lee; 

H. R. 4264. An act for the relief of Philip V. Sullivan: 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 4387. An act for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey; 

H. R. 4626. An act for the relief of Maj. Arthur A. Padmore; 

H. R. 4776. An act for the relief of Dr. Stanley R. Teachout ; 

H. R. 4781. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Cobb, Blasdell & Co.; 

H. R. 4811. An act to reinstate Frank W. Simpson, formerly 
lieutenant, Coast Artillery, United States Army, as a first lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army; 

H. R. 5019. An act for the relief of T. G. Roberts; 

H. R. 5222. An act for the relief of Robinson Newbold; 

H. R. 5223. An act for the relief of Michael Marley; 

H. R. 5773. An act to provide for the construction of works 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 5948. An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell ; 

II. R. 6112. An act for the relief of Armstrong Hunter; 

H. R. 6127. An act for the relief of Basil N. Henry; 

H. R. 6263. An act to provide for the reinstatement of Larry 
Cardwell in the United States Naval Academy ; 

H. R. 6549. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; 

H. R. 7079. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski; 

. An act for the relief of James M. Long; 

R. . An act for the relief of Mary Martin Harrison; 
H. R. 7324. An act for the relief of Orla W. Robinson; 

. An act for the relief of E. M, Gillett and J. H. 
get 

. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed John- 
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An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 
7552. An act for the relief of Bertina Sand; 
8341. An act to provide for appointing Clarence Ulery, 
nt officer, United States Army; 
, 8464. An act for the relief of Raymond Nelson Hickman; 
. An act for the relief of Ernest L. Silvers; 
. An act for the relief of James J. Dower; 
. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 
. An act for the relief of Edna E. Snably; 
. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 
71. An act for the relief of Ed Burleson ; 

. 9210. An act for the relief of Lieut. George H. Hauge, 
States Army; 

9300. An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin; 

. 9396. An act to compensate Eugenia Edwards, of Saluda, 
or allowances due and unpaid during the World War; 
9412. An act for the relief of Frank D. Peck; 

9453. An act for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; 

. 9509. An act for the relief of Ray Ernest Smith; 

. 9516. An act for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; 

9546. An act for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; 

597. An act for the relief of Fred Elias Horton; 
. An act for the relief of F. R. Barthold; 
9719. An act for the relief of George A. Day; 
9737. An act for the relief of Herman C. Davis; 
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9751. An act for the relief of Robert Y. Garrison; 
. R.9827. An act for the relief of George Pettit; 
H. R. 9943. An act for the relief of Sawyer Motor Co.; 
H. R. 9995. An act for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout : 
H. R. 10034. An act for the relief of Capt. Alexander O. 
Doyle: 
II. R. 10093. An act for the relief of Ferdinand Young, alias 
James Williams; 
II. R. 10125, An act for the relief of Leo Scheuren; 
H. R. 10126. An act for the relief of Loretta Pepper; 
H. R. 10194. An act for the relief of Maria Hensley Clay; 
H. R. 10274. An act for the relief of Commander Francis 
James Cleary, United States Navy; 
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R. 10508. An act for the relief of T. P. Byram; 

H. R. 10550. An act to proviđe for the acquisition by Meyer 
Shield Post No. 92, American Legion, Alva, Okla., of lot 19, 
block 41, the original town site of Alva, Okla. ; 
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5 5 10908. An act for the relief of L. Pickert Fish Co. 
ne.); 

H. R. 10913. An act to compensate Talbird and Jenkins for 
balance due on contracts with Navy Department, dated March 
20 and October 9, 1919; 

H. R. 10974. An act for the relief of Carl Holm; 

H. R, 11064. An act for the relief of F. Stanley Millichamp; 

H. R. 11153. An act for the relief of Harry C. Tasker; 

H. R. 11216. An act for the relief of James Scott; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of H. W. Dickson and Mary 
L. Dickson; 

H. R. 11260. An act for the relief of Frans Jan Wouters, of 
Antwerp, Belgium; 

H. R. 11385. An act for the relief of Dr. Andrew J. Baker; 

H. R. 11508. An act for the relief of Kirby Hoon; 

An act for the relief of Capt. Roger H. Young; 

. An act for the relief of Edward Knight; 

. 11859. An act for the relief of B. C. Miller; 

12012. An act for the relief of Albert I. Riley; 

. 12021. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Michaelson; 

. 12117. An act for the relief of Samuel F. Tait; 
12280. An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

. 12538. An act for the benefit of Morris Fox Cherry; 

. 12638. An act for the relief of David A. Wright; 

. 12641. An act for the relief of George A. Cole; 

12714. An act for the relief of the Rocky Ford National 
k; Rocky Ford, Colo. ; 

. 12764. An act for the relief of Commander Chester G. 
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. 12793, An act for the relief of Alonzo Durward Allen; 
. 12869. An act to permit the United States to be made a 
y defendant in a certain case; 

. 12834. An act for the relief of James W. Smith; 

. 12844. An act to amend the naval record of John M. 
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H. R. 12867. An act granting an honorable discharge to 
Pierce Dale Jackson ; 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treas- 
ury Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 
1919, as amended by act of March 6, 1920; 

H. R. 12966. An act for the relief of Jeannette S. Jewell; 

H. R. 13097. An act for the relief of Thomas W. Moore; 

H. R. 13251. An act to provide for the vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled residents of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 13260. An act for the relief of Josiah Harden ; 

H. R. 13302. An act granting a pension to the survivors of the 
Jeanette relief expedition ; 

H. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union ; 

H. R. 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard; 

H. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution for the relief of Leah Frank, 
Creek Indian, new born, roll No, 294; 

H. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution for the appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers; 

H. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution for the appointment of W. 8. 
Albright, of Kansas, as a member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution for the appointment of Roy L. 
Marston, of Maine, as a member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution for the relief of Eloise Child- 
ers, Creek Indian, minor, roll No. 354; and 

H. J. Res. 261. Joint resolution for the relief of Effa Cowe, 
Creek Indian, new born, roll No. 78. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
a and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 4963. An act for the relief of the Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, Va.; 

H. R. 6518. An act to amend the salary rates contained in the 
compensation schedules of the act of March 4, 1923, entitled 
“An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in the field services”; 

H. R.9194. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
between the Sioux and Pawnee Indian Tribes in Hitchcock 
County, Nebr., fought in the year 1873; 

H. R. 10714. An act for the relief of T. Abraham Hetrick; 

II. R. 12110. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
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listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1922, as amended; 

H. R. 12877. An act authorizing the Los Olmos International 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande River at or near 
Weslaco, Tex. ; 

H. R. 13383. An act to provide for a five-year construction 
and maintenance program for the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries ; 

H. R. 13446. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 13563. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to amend sections 1 and 2 of 
the act of March 3, 1891; 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
negotiate with the nations with which there is no such agree- 
ment treaties for the protection of American citizens of foreign 
birth or parentage from liability to military service in such 
nations; and 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
ern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 
5, 1924 (43 Stat. 461), as amended by the joint resolution ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1405). 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Locher Sheppard 
Karki Edwards McKellar Shipstead 
Baya 8 MeLean Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher MeMaster Simmons 
Black George MeNar: Smith 
Blaine Gerry Metcal Smoot 
Blease Gillett Moses Steck 

G Neel. Steiwer 
Bratton Greene Norris Stephens 
Brookhart Hale Nye Swanson 
Broussard Harris ie Thomas 
Bruce Harrison Overman Tydings 
Capper Hawes Phipps son 
Caraway Hayden ne 3 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Wagn 
Couzens Howell Reed, Mo. Walsh, ] Mass, 
Curtis Jobnson Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Warren 

Keyes Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Deneen 3 Sackett Watson 
Dill La Follette Schali Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITION 


Mr. COPELAND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
New York City, N. Y., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Walsh resolution, being the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 122) to 
permit admission within the quota of relatives of declarants 
who have been admitted to the United States prior to July 1, 
1924, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. NYE (for Mr. SCHALL), from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4488) declaring the 
purpose of Congress in passing the act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 
253), to eonfer full citizenship upon the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians, and further declaring that it was not the 
purpose of Congress in passing the act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 
376), to repeal, abridge, or modify the provisions of the former 
act as to the citizenship of said Indians, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1295) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Patents, to which was 
referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) to amend section 3 
of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution for the purpose 
of promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, etc.” approved February 8, 
1918, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Patents, submitted 
the views of the minority to accompany Senate Joint Resolution 
35, just above reported from the same committee, which were 
ordered to be printed as Report No. 1300, 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 10435) providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
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persons who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the World War, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1296) thereon. 

Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 9049) to amend section 227 of the Judicial Code 
(Rept. No. 1298) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 9051) to amend section 1 of the act of February 
22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for 
other purposes (Rept, No. 1299). 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3170) for the relief of Franklin B. Morse (Rept. 
No, 1301) ; 

A bill (H. R. 1533) for the relief of Theodore Herbert (Rept. 
No. 1302); and 

A ee R. 3723) for the relief of John M. Andrews (Rept. 
No. 1303). 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4337) for the relief of Booth & Co. (Inc.), 
a Delaware corporation, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1304) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 4470) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and main- 
tain a dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration sta- 
tion for the South at or near Lewisburg, Tenn., reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1305) thereon. 

Mr. LOCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 12938) for the relief of the 
State of Ohio, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1306) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 7378) for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed John- 
son (Rept. No. 1318) ; 

A bill (H. R. 8529) authorizing the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine questions of law involved in the alleged erro- 
neous collection of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three 
vessels operated by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey under 
bareboat charter from a Danzig corporation (Rept. No, 1307) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9319) for the relief of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y. (Rept. No. 1308) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9320) for the relief of the Home Insurance Co., 
of New York, N. Y. (Rept. No. 1309) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9710) for the relief of the State of South Caro- 
lina (Rept. No. 1310) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 12280) for the relief of Lula Lewis (Rept. No. 
1319). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5944) for the relief of Walter D. 
Lovell, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1311) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3844) for the relief of Myra Madry, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1312) thereon. 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2441) for the relief of Frank Murray, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1314) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4570) to authorize alterations and repairs to cer- 
tain naval vessels (Rept. No. 1315) ; 

A bill (S. 4571) to authorize an increase in the limit of cost 
of one fleet submarine (Rept. No. 1316) ; and 

A bill (S. 4572) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1317). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 307) 
to preserve for development the potential water power and park 
facilities of the gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac River 
reported it without amendment. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day—May 26, 1928—that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 
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S. 1822. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to transfer 
or loan aeronautical equipment to museums and educational 
institutions ; 

S. 2535. An act granting to the State of New Mexico certain 
lands for reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, 
Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds, 
and for the payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds 
issued by the town of Silver City and to reimburse said town 
for interest paid on said bonds, and for other purposes; 

S. 3593. An act to authorize the leasing or sale of lands re- 
served for agency, schools, and other purposes, on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. ; 

S. 3620. An act granting certain land to the congregation of 
St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church in the parish of East 
Baton Rouge, La. ; 

8. 3752. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
authorizing the use for permanent construction at military 
posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Depart- 
ment real property, and authorizing the sale of certain military 
reservations, and for other purposes,” approved March 12, 
1926 ; 

S. 3808. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Bogue Chitto River at or near a point 
in township 5 south, range 13 east, St. Helena meridian, St. 
Tammany Parish, La. ; 

S. 4450. An act authorizing the Ripley Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Ripley, Ohio; 

S. 4456, An act granting the consent of Congress to the boards 
of county commissioners of the counties of Escambia and Santa 
Rosa, in the State of Florida, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate u free bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound in the State of 
Florida ; 

S. 4457. An act authorizing the Northwest Florida Corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Perdido Bay at or near Innerarity Point 
in Escambia County, Fla., to the mainland of Baldwin County, 
Ala.; 

N. 4474. An act authorizing the South Carolina and the 
Georgia State Highway Departments to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Savannah River at or near 
Burtons Ferry, hear Sylvania, Ga.; and 

S. 4504. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Arkansas, through its State highway department, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across White River 
at or near Augusta, Ark. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was directed by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary at its meeting- this morning to make a 
request of the Senate, which I will submit as soon as I have 
made an explanatory introduction. 

Near the beginning of the present session there was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresreap] a bill 
to amend the Judicial Code, which is generally known through- 
out the country as the injunction bill. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars], and myself, to con- 
sider the bill. The subcommittee had very extensive hearings, 
gave it a great deal of consideration, and devoted a great deal 
of time to it, and finally unanimously reported to the full com- 
mittee a substitute bill. It was intended to try to get that bill 
reported from the full committee, but in the last week or two 
it has been an impossibility, on account of the pressure of work 
on all Senators which everybody understands, to give it the 
consideration which a bill of such importance deserves. 

At the meeting of the Judiciary Committee this morning I 
was asked to have the bill, in the form in which the subcom- 
mittee reported it to the full committee and the form in which 
it is now pending before the full committee, printed in the 
Recorp in order that we might give as much publicity to it as 
possible, and inform the Senate and the country to the greatest 
possible extent as to just what is pending before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

I therefore ask, as a part of my remarks, to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point a copy of the bill which contains the 
substitute prepared and recommended by the subcommittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand, this is not 
intended in any sense as a report of the committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand it is not the intention of the 
Senator to press the matter at this time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; not at all. The committee them- 
selves have not yet acted on the report of the subcommittee. 
We realize that it is a bill of great importance, and we do 
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not want to have anything occur which might lead anyone to 
believe that the subcommittee or the committee itself were re- 
porting a bill of such importance without full consideration. 
We want to give it as much publicity as possible. We are not 
reporting the bill at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is merely a request to have 
the bill printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all. 
licity as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill referred to is as follows: 

A bill (S. 1482) to amend the Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That no court of the United States, as herein 
defined, shall have jurisdiction to issue any restraining order or injunc- 
tion in a case involving or growing out of a labor dispute, except— 

(a) When the procedure followed and the order issued by the court 
shall conform to the definitions of, and the limitations upon, the juris- 
diction and authority of the court contained in this act; and 

(b) When the issuance of such a restraining order or injunction shall 
not be contrary to the public policy declared in this act. 

Sec. 2. In the interpretation of this act and in determining the juris- 
diction and authority of the courts of the United States, as such 
jurisdiction and authority are herein defined and limited, the public 
policy of the United States is hereby declared as follows: 

Whereas under prevailing economic conditions, developed with the 
aid of governmental authority for owners of property to organize in the 
corporate and other forms of ownership association, the individual unor- 
ganized worker is commonly helpless to exercise actual liberty of con- 
tract and to protect his freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain accept- 
able terms and conditions of employment, wherefore it is necessary that 
he have full freedom of association, self-organization, and designation 
of representatives of his own choosing to negotiate the terms and con- 
ditions of his employment, and that he shall be free from the interfer- 
ence, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; therefore the following definitions of, and 
limitations upon, the jurisdiction and authority of the courts of the 
United States are hereby enacted. 

Sec. 3. No undertaking or promise, such as is described in this sec- 
tion, or any other undertaking or promise contrary to the publie policy 
declared in section 2 of this act, shall be enforceable or shall afford 
any basis for the granting of legal or equitable relief by any court of 
the United States, including specifically the following: 

Every undertaking or promise hereafter made, whether written or 
oral, express or implied, constituting or contained in any contract or 
agreement of hiring or employment between any individual, firm, com- 
pany, association, or corporation, and any employee or prospective 
employee of the same, whereby— 

(a) Either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or prom- 
ises not to join, become, or remain a member of any labor organization 
or of any employer organization ; or 

(b) Either party to such contract or agreement understakes or prom- 
ises that he will withdraw from an employment relation in the event 
that he joins, becomes, or remains a member of any labor organization 
or of any employer organization. 

Sec, 4. No court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
any restraining order or injunction in cases involving or growing out of 
any labor dispute to prohibit any person or persons participating and 
interested in such dispute (as these terms are herein defined) from 
doing, whether singly or in concert, any of the following acts: 

(a) Ceasing or refusing to perform any work or to remain in any 
relation of employment; - 

(b) Becoming or remaining a member of any labor organization or of 
any employer organization, regardless of any such undertaking or 
promise as is described in section 3 of this act; 

(c) Paying or giving to, or withholding from, any person partici- 
pating and interested in such labor dispute any strike or unemployment 
benefits or insurance or other moneys or things of value; 

(d) By all lawful means aiding any person participating and inter- 
ested in any labor dispute who is being proceeded against in, or is 
prosecuting, any action or suit in any court of the United States or of 
any State; 

(e) Giving publicity to the existence of, or the facts involved in, any 
labor dispute, whether by advertising, speaking, patrolling, or by any 
other method not involving fraud or violence ; 

(f) Assembling peaceably to act or to organize to act in promotion of 
their interests in a labor dispute ; 

(g) Advising or notifying any person of an intention to do any of the 
acts heretofore specified ; 

(h) Agreeing with other persons to do or not to do any of the acts 
heretofore specified; and 

(i) Advising, urging, or otherwise causing or inducing without fraud 
or violence the acts heretofore specified, regardless of any such under- 
taking or promise as is described in section 3 of this act. 


We want to give it as much pub- 


Sec. 5. No court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
a restraining order or injunction upon the ground that any of the per- 
sons participating and interested in a labor dispute constitute or are 
engaged in an unlawful combination or conspiracy because of the doing 
in concert of the acts enumerated in section 4 of this act. 

Src. 6. No officer or member of any association or organization, and 
no association or organization participating and interested in a labor 
dispute, shall be held responsible or liable in any court of the United 
States for the unlawful acts of individual officers, members, or agents, 
except upon clear proof of actual participation in, or actual authoriza- 
tion of, such acts, or of ratification of such acts after actual knowledge 
thereof. 

Spe. 7. No court of the United States shall have jurisdiction to issue 
an injunction in any case involving or growing out of a labor dispute, 
as herein defined, except after hearing the testimony of witnesses in open 
court (with opportunity for cross-examination) in support of the allega- 
tions of a complaint made under oath, and except after finding of 
fact by the court, to the effect— 

(a) That unlawful acts have been committed and will be continued 
unless restrained ; 

(d) That substantial and irreparable injury to complainant's property 
will follow ; 

(e) That as to each item of relief sought greater injury will be 
inflicted upon complainant by the denial of relief than will be inflicted 
upon defendants by the granting of relief; 

(d) That complainant has no adequate remedy at law; and 

(e) That the public officers charged with the duty to protect com- 
plainant's property are unable or unwilling to furnish adequate pro- 
tection. 

Such hearing shall be held after due and personal notice thereof has 
been given, in such manner as the court shall direct, to all known 
persons against whom relief is sought, and also to those publie officers 
charged with the duty to protect complainant's property: Provided, 
however, That if a complainant shall also allege that, unless a tem- 
porary restraining order shall be issued without notice, a substantial 
and irreparable injury to complainant's property will be unavoidable, 
such a temporary restraining order may be issued upon testimony under 
oath sufficient, if sustained, to justify the court in issuing a temporary 
injunction upon a hearing after notice. Such a temporary restraining 
order shall be effective for no longer than five days, and shall become 
void at the expiration of said five days. No temporary restraining 
order or temporary injunction shall be issued except on condition that 
complainant shall first file a bond sufficient to recompense those en- 
joined for any loss, expense, or damage caused by the improvident 
issuance of such order or injunction, including all reasonable costs (to- 
gether with a reasonable attorney's fee) and expense of defense against 
the order or against the granting of any injunctive relief sought in the 
same proceeding and subsequently denied by the court. 

Src. Ta. No restraining order or injunctive relief shall be granted 
to any complainant who has failed to comply with any obligation im- 
posed by law which is involved in the labor dispute in question, or who 
has failed to make every reasonable effort to settle such dispute either 
by negotiation or with the aid of any available governmental machinery 
of mediation or arbitration. 

Src. 7b. No restraining order or temporary injunction shall be granted 
in a case involving or growing out of a labor dispute, except on the 
basis of findings of fact made and filed by the court in the record of 
the case prior to the issuance of such order or injunction. 

Sec. 7c. Whenever any court of the United States shall issue or 
deny any temporary injunction in a case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, the court shall, upon the request of any party to the pro- 
ceedings, forthwith certify the entire, record of the case, including a 
transcript of the evidence taken, to the circuit court of appeals for its 
review. Upon the filing of such record in the circuit court of appeals, 
the appeal shall be heard and the temporary injunctive order affirmed, 
modified, or set aside with the greatest possible expedition, giving the 
proceeding precedence over all other matters except older matters of 
the same character. 

Sec. 8. In all cases where a person shall be charged with indirect 
criminal contempt for violation of a restraining order or injunction 
issued by a court of the United States (as herein defined), the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the contempt shall have been com- 
mitted : Provided, That this requirement shall not be construed to apply 
to contempts committed in the presence of the court or so near thereto 
as to interfere with the administration of justice or to apply to the 
misbehavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any officer of the court in 
respect to the writs, orders, or process of the court. 

Sec. 9. When used in this act, and for the purposes of this act— 

(a) A case shall be held to involve or to grow out of a labor dispute 
if the case involves persons who are engaged in the same industry, 
trade, craft, or occupation; or who are employees of the same employer; 
or who are members of the same organization of employers or em- 
ployees ; whether such dispute is (1) between one or more employers or 
associations of employers and one or more employers or associations of 
employees; (2) between one or more employers or associations of em- 
ployers and one or more employers or associations of employers; or (3) 
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between one or more employers or associations of employers and one 
or more employees or associations of employees. 

(b) A person or association shall be held to be a person participating 
and interested in a labor dispute if relief is sought against him or it 
and if he or it is engaged in the same industry, trade, craft, or occu- 
pation in which such dispute occurs, or is a member, officer, or agent of 
any association of employers or employees engaged in such industry, 
trade, craft, or occupation. 

(c) The term “labor dispute” includes any controversy concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, or concerning the association or rep- 
resentation of persons in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing, or 
seeking to arrange terms and conditions of employment, or concerning 
employment relations, or any other controversy arising out of the respec- 
tive interests of employer and employee, regardless of whether or not 
the disputants stand in the proximate relation of employer and employee. 

(d) The term “court of the United States“ means any court of the 
United States whose jurisdiction has been or many be conferred or 
defined or limited by act of Congress. 

Sec. 10. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the act 
and the application of such provisions to other persons or circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 11. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to define and limit the juris- 
diction of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes.” 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I present a conference on the 

second deficiency appropriation bill and ask for its adoption. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the report. 
The Chief Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13873) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, and for 
other purposes, haying met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 22, 23, 
30, 36, 51, 52, 62, 68, 69, 72, 85, 86, 88, 93, and 122. 

That the House recede from its e to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, 26, 33, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 53, 54, 
60, 61, 63, 64, 65. 5, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
84, 87, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 

107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 124, 125, 
126. 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, and 137, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment, insert “$12,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the end 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following 
as a new paragraph: 

“The sum of $60,000 of the foregoing sums under Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, applicable to the enforcement of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide compensation for disability or 
death resulting from injury to employees in certain employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved May 17, 1928, shall be chargeable to the District of 
Columbia and paid in like manner as other appropriations of the 
District of Columbia are paid.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


“To enable the General Accounting Office to report to Con- 
gress the amount of the funds of the several Indian tribes, the 
investment thereof, the rate of interest thereon, and such addi- 
tional information pertinent to the funds of such tribes as may 
be essential, including the employment in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere of the necessary personal services without 
regard to civil service laws and regulations, fiscal years 1928 
and 1929, $20,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 


“Aireraft in commerce: For an additional amount covering 
the same objects and purposes as specified under this head in 
the act making appropriations for the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year 1928, $72,500, to remain available 
until June 30, 1929, of which amount not to exceed $35,000 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

“Air navigation facilities: For an additional amount cover- 
ing the same objects and purposes as specified under this head 
in the act making appropriations for the Department of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year 1928, $1,000,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1929, of which amount not to exceed $15,360 may 
be expended for personal services in the District of Columbia,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 70, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“and/or”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “ $35,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“INCREASE OF THE NAVY 


“Construction and machinery: Toward the preparation of 
plans and estimates of cost of hulls and outfits of vessels and 
machinery of vessels authorized in the ‘Act making appropri- 
ations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1917, and for other purposes,’ approved August 29, 1916, fiscal 
year 1929, $200,000, to remain available until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $7,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
5 and 6 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
“(H. R. 11134, Seventieth Congress)”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
4 and 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words “ fiscal year 1928” and insert in lieu thereof “ fiscal 
years 1928 and 1929”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 118, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: After 
the sum “ $193,500" insert the following: “to be subject to 
the terms and conditions as set forth in such act”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $10,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

F. E. Warren, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Wit R. Woop, 

Lovis C. CRAMTON, 

JosEPH W. ByRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, on page 62 of the bill as it passed 
the Senate there was inserted an amendment under Pay, 
miscellaneous: Not to exceed $20,000 of the amount appro- 
priated for pay, miscellaneous, in the naval appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1929, shall be available for expenses, in- 
cluding payment for the services of experts in cennection with 
the research and investigation of safety devices and appliances 
for submarines.” 
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I understand from the conference report that this amend- 
ment has been left out. I understand further that it was left 
out not to stop the appointment of the commission of experts 
but because the House thought that the matter was taken 
care of under an appropriation which was made in the naval 
appropriation bill for the coming year, Am I correct, may I 
ask the Senator in charge of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that was the understanding 
of the conferees and the assurance which was given. The pro- 
vision of the law was read to us in that connection. 

Mr. HALE. And there is sufficient law already existing for 
the appointment of such a commission and an appropriation 
already in force under which it can be taken care of? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the understanding. 

Mr. HALE. I want it distinctly understood that there is no 
intention on the part of Congress to prevent the appointment of 
this commission of experts, which is of great importance to the 
safety of the Navy. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. The Senate conferees were com- 
pelled to take the views of the House conferees because they 
were able to show to our satisfaction that the appointment of 
the commission will not be interfered with, : 

Mr. HALE. Then the matter is satisfactorily taken care of? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
on the conference report. The chairman of the committee [Mr. 
WARREN] will remember that I was greatly interested in two 
items in the bill which the House conferees haye not been will- 
ing to agree to. 

The first one is in regard to aviation. The growth of avia- 
tion in the last few months, since the flight of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, has been phenomenal. Those most interested in aviation, 
even those most optimistic, have been amazed at the rapidity 
of the growth of commercial aviation. Whereas a couple of 
years ago there were very few planes being built for commer- 
cial aviation, not more than two or three hundred in a year, 
in this present year the estimate runs between 4,000 and 5,000. 

One of the large companies building cheap planes for com- 
3 aviation will soon be producing at least one plane an 

our. 

Statistics published by the Department of Commerce show 
that the great number of accidents in aviation which have 
taken place within the last year in commercial aviation have 
been due to uninspected planes and unexamined pilots. Where 
the pilots have been passed by the Department of Commerce 
and have received their Federal license, and where the planes 
have been passed upon by the Department of Commerce or by 
some well-equipped State aviation commissioner, such as those 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, accidents have been at a 
minimum. 

The Department of Commerce, not realizing the tremendous 
growth that was going to take place, did not come before the 
Budget Bureau in time to present successfully its claims for 
the regular appropriation for the Department of Commerce for 
the money needed for inspection purposes. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics came before the committee 
and at our request showed the committee the necessity for his 
department having 16 more planes in order that the inspectors 
might fiy readily from field to field and from factory to factory 
and not delay the production of commercial planes and not 
delay the licensing of pilots. 

The number of schools that teach flying has increased enor- 
mously in the last few months. There are now more than 200 
such schools. The number of factories is constantly increasing. 
We are not asking for more inspectors, but a request was made 
for more planes for the department in order that less time 
might be lost and in order that the planes might be passed 
upon more rapidly. 

The committee finally recommended an appropriation of about 
$125,000 additional, in order to purchase 11 more planes for 
the Department of Commerce, not all that were considered 
needed but what the committee thought might profitably be used, 
and also to provide additional clerical force here in Washington, 
where the business of that department has so increased during 
the last few months that the clerks have been working at 
night, and the progress of commercial aviation has been seri- 
ously hampered, due to the lack of clerical force and the lack 
of appropriations. The Senate approved of this appropriation, 
but the House committee refused to allow a single dollar of 
the $125,000 additional that the Senate put in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, what does the De- 
partment of Commerce need with airplanes? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The planes are used, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, for flying from one field to another, and from one factory 
to another, in the examination of pilots and the inspection of 
planes. For instance, in the district in the West where the 
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most planes are being manufactured, in the vicinity of Kansas, 
and particularly in Wichita—and planes are also being manu- 
factured in Denver—there is only one inspector provided for 
that district. By flying back and forth between Wichita and 
Denyer and the other places in that section where pilots are 
being trained and planes are being built time is saved, and, in- 
stead of production being held back, production would be in- 
creased if a plane were provided for that inspector. The same 
thing holds true as to other districts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How many additional planes does 
the department want? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The department asked for 16 additional 
planes, but the Senate committee thought that 11 were all that 
were necessary. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Was there any provision that they 
sould not be used in the coming campaign? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Connecticut thought the 
Senator from Missouri was going to ask other than a personal 
question. 

Mr. President, it is very difficult to understand the action 
of the House conferees in the matter of holding back the prog- 
ress of commercial aviation. 

It is also difficult to understand the action of the House in 
refusing to permit $31,000 to be appropriated to bring back 
consular and diplomatie agents of the United States in distant 
lands—Japan, China, India, and Australia—who are due for 
their furloughs under the Rogers Act. They have a right to be 
brought home every three years. Every other department of 
the Government that maintains agents abroad, except the State 
Department, brings its agents home every three years. Every 
business house that maintains agents in distant lands brings 
them and their families home every three years. The mis- 
sionary societies succeed in raising enough money to bring 
the missionaries home on furlough; but this Government is too 
poor to keep its word under the law which it passed in the 
Rogers Act to bring back our faithful representatives in China, 
India, and Australia at the end of their three-year term for 
furlough. There are 11 officers in China due for furlough this 
year who can not be brought home because the House of 
Representatives was unwilling to provide for their expenses 
and those of other agents of the Government in the Consular 
and Diplomatic Service in Japan, India, and Australia. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Con- 
necticut will not be too severe on the Government. There has 
been a refusal to agree to this item several times. It may be 
the Government’s fault; but I try to be a good enough sport 
to accept the situation, and when I find it impossible to get the 
House to concur in the action of the Senate, I try again. I 
beg the Senator to do as we must all do—get what we can and 
not make too wry a face because of what we can not get. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I was not in the slightest 
degree casting any aspersions on the Senate members of the 
conference committee, but merely desiring to make my protest 
in order that the country may know that while the Senate was 
willing to see that the Government of the United States should 
keep its word to its agents in foreign countries, the House of 
Representatives was unwilling to provide the trip home for 
those agents and their families which they had a right to 
expect under the Rogers Act. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I made some remarks about the fact that the 
House of Representatives was unwilling to appropriate certain 
moneys needed for the development of commercial aviation 
and to appropriate certain moneys needed for bringing our for- 
eign representatives home from distant posts. 

In fairness to the House of Representatives, I would like to 
add that the reason given by the conferees of the House, I have 
since learned, was that the Budget failed to recommend these 
two items. So the Budget must share with the House of Repre- 
sentatives the blame for being unwilling to keep faith with our 
foreign officers who go abroad with the idea that they are 
going to be brought home with their families every three years, 
and the Budget must Share with the House of Representatives 
an unwillingness to provide the money necessary for the proper 
development of commercial aviation, the need for which was 
set forth in the hearings by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is right as to that. 

Mr. BRATTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, under the rules the conference 
report must be either accepted or rejected, but I do not wish 
to prevent any Senator from speaking who desires to speak on 
the conference report. 
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m DILL. I merely desire to submit a report and introduce 
a 

Mr. WARREN. I say I have no disposition to prevent any 
Senator speaking upon the conference report, but I should like 
to ask that other business await its disposal, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, there is one provision in the 
conference report concerning which I desire to express myself | 
briefly. I refer to the amendment appearing on page 44 of the 
bill relating to the appropriation of money for the purchase of 
lands for the Navajo Indians. 

The Navajo Indian Reservation lies partly in Arizona and 
partly in New Mexico. It is thought by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs that the Indians need additional land upon which to 
sustain themselves. With that conclusion I have no contro- 
versy. This bill appropriates $200,000 for that purpose. I 
made no opposition to that in the committee nor when the bill 
was considered by the Senate; but an unusual thing has oc- 
curred in connection with that amendment. 

The House inserted an authorization of $1,200,000 for the 
purpose of purchasing lands and water rights for the use and 
benefit of these Indians. Mr. President, the remarkability of 
inserting an authorization of that amount in a deficiency bill 
must inspire wonderment in the mind of every Member of this 
body. I realize the futility of endeavoring to correct the situa- 
tion at this late day. This is a deficiency appropriation Dill 
presented on the eve of adjournment; it is an important meas- 
ure; but I wonder at the purpose of inserting an authoriza- 
tion exceeding a million dollars in this procedural manner, 
especially so in view of the fact that the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is charged with the duty under a resolution adopted 
during the session of investigating the entire subject of Indian 
conditions throughout the country. The committee expects to 
travel through the States where Indians reside and to give 
personal attention to their several conditions and then to make 
a comprehensive report at the next session of Congress. It is 
untimely, it is unusual, it is out of the ordinary under the cir- 
cumstances to insert a proposition of this kind in a deficiency 
bill and make it futile to offer opposition. 

I desire to say at this time, Mr. President, that I do not 
concur in the action of the House and I regret that the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate felt impelled to yield. The 
Senate committee at my request struck out the authorization; 
the Senate .itself approved the action of the committee; but in 
conference it was necessary to yield to the House. 

I content myself with voicing my disapproval here and to say 
that, before that appropriation shall be made, I hope the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will give serious consideration to the 
actual condition of the Navajo Indians, and I myself expect to 
have more to say regarding the matter. The authorization pre- 
sented in this unusual manner shall not go into effect until I 
do have the opportunity to be heard in the regular way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish first to express my 
concurrence in what has been said by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton]. 

Next, Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Members of 
the Senate for just a moment or twoto another matter. Within 
the hour now, or during this day, there will be presented to the 
Senate a concurrent resolution providing for the adjournment 
of the Congress on Tuesday next. Unfortunately, under previ- 
ous rulings which have been made, such concurrent resolutions, 
as I understand it, have been held not to be debatable, and 
while I think the decision in that regard is wholly illogical and 
is not justified by the law or the precedents, probably the Pre- 
siding Officer will feel constrained to follow what has been done 
in the past. I know nothing of that; but while the opportunity 
presents itself to me, I want to register my protest, first, as a 
Member of this body; secondly, as one who believes that there 
yet rests in the Senate of the United States sufficient power 
and suflicient courage to legislate on subjects that are legiti- 
mately before this body, and that yet there is sufficient patri- 
otism and sufficient desire to do our duty, not to adjourn while 
important measures are pending. 

It is my intention, sir, to offer an amendment to the concur- 
rent resolution that shall be presented, providing, first, an ex- 
tension of just one week, seven days, in order that we may 
complete our business. If that amendment shall not be carried, 
then I intend to offer an amendment to the coneurrent resolu- 
tion granting us only until Saturday night next, a week from 
to-day, in which to complete our business. 

Now, sir, that you may understand that I do not speak from 
the standpoint of one measure alone—although that would 
authorize me in speaking and would justify this body in re- 
maining in session until that measure is voted upon—may I 
call to the attention of the Chair and the Senate the fact that 
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not only is that measure, the Boulder Dam project, pending 
before this body as the unfinished business, upon which we are 
entitled to a vote—either a vote up or a vote down, I do not 
care which, but upon which we are entitled to a vote—but 
there are pending other measures of very great importance to 
this Nation upon which this body should act. 

There is pending before this body—and it is immaterial 
whether you believe in one side or the other concerning that 
measure—the great nayal bill. The sponsors for that bill in- 
sist that it is an absolute essential to the national defense that 
that bill shall be acted upon. It is entitled to action by this 
body. 

There is pending before this body, sir, the measure of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], which he says, and I be- 
lieve, is of very grave importance to the people of his territory, 
and to all of the States that are adjacent to the Mississippi 
River, and to the particular part of the country that is em- 
braced within that bill, 

There is pending here, sir, a measure upon which the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has endeavored to have a vote, that 
relates entirely to a local matter, but upon which undoubtedly 
he is entitled to action by the Senate of the United States. 

There are pending here certain measures that are in charge 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] upon which, from 
his standpoint, great, important issues portend, and upon which 
he is entitled to action before this body. 

There are other measures, too. Upon what theory, sir, with 
the measures that are thus pending before this body, shall we 
say that we will adjourn on Tuesday next? Is it, as is asserted, 
for the national conyentions? Not a bit of it, because, if it is 
desired to attend the national convention, a week more will en- 
able that attendance just as well. Certainly four days more, to 
the end of the week, will enable any man to attend the na- 
tional conventions as he may desire, and to engage in such 
political activities as his conscience may dictate. 

Upon what theory, then, sir, do we adjourn on Tuesday next 
withont this important legislation that is pending at least 
having a hearing before the Senate? I will not believe and I 
can not believe that the adjournment is proposed to be taken 
at this hour solely that we may not have the chance to vote 
upon these measures. That would be a reflection upon the Sen- 
ate in which I could not indulge; and it would be a reflection, 
indeed, that would make every man in this body hang his head. 

Why, then, are we to adjourn on Tuesday next? Why is it 
essential that unfinished business shouid be left here—business 
in which the people of this Nation are so vitally interested; 
business, sir, upon which the fate of peoples may depend? Why 
adjourn on Tuesday next? 

If we are unable, sir, to give the time that is necessary to 
the business of this Nation in this body, let us quit altogether 
and confess it; but if, sir, there is business before this body 
that demands attention—and no man denies it—if, sir, there 
are measures before the Senate that are entitled to be acted 
upon, let us stay here until we act upon them; and at least, 
when this resolution for adjournment is presented during the 
day, let us refuse to concur in it until we shall have acted upon 
the people’s business and have done our duty as representatives 
of our constituencies. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have listened with interest to 
the statement made by the Senator from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son], and I thoroughly agree with him that we should not 
adjourn until business of importance that is before the Senate 
has been attended to. 

One of the most important, if not the most important, bills 
now before the Senate is the nayal construction bill, a bill of 
tremendous importance to the national defense. 

When the Geneva conference met last summer at the instiga- 
tion of the President of the United States, an attempt was made 
to reach a limitation of armament on ships other than those 
that were taken care of in the Washington conference. It was 
not found possible to reach an agreement. The British took 
the ground that they must have a navy that could take care of 
their national needs, and that called for a navy with very many 
more cruisers than we have in our Navy. 

Shortly after Congress met last fall the Navy Department, 
with the approval of the President of the United States, sub- 
mitted a program for modern ship construction which cared for 
the needs of our Navy. The House took this program and cut 
it down to the very modest program which is included in this 
nayal construction bill. The House passed the bill by a very 
large vote. There was practically no opposition. The matter 
came over to the Senate. The Senate Committee on Naval 
2 has reported favorably on the bill and it is now be- 
‘ore us. 

Mr. President, navies do not stand still. Either you must 
keep them up in efficiency and in modern construction to the 
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other navies of the world or they fall behind. That, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is what has happened to our Navy. Since the Washington 
conference there has been very little modern construction in this 
country, while the other nations that were parties to the Wash- 
ington conference have gone ahead with very large programs. 
In the particular class of ships which is taken care of in this 
bill, the cruisers, we are in the condition of a college eight-oared 
crew where one of the oars is manned by a small boy instead 
of by a trained college athlete. 

I believe that if we fail to pass this bill at the present ses- 
sion it is going to be taken by the rest of the world as an indi- 
cation that this country no longer intends to maintain the ratio 
of the Washington conference as applied to the Navy as a whole. 
I believe, further, that our influence in the 1931 conference on 
limitation of nayal armament, which under the terms of the 
Washington conference is to be held, will be greatly dimin- 
ished. It is of the greatest importance that this bill be passed 
at this session of Congress. We have no right to adjourn while 
matters of the importance of this bill are pending, and I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with the statement made by the Senator 
from California, 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to make a request. I present two 
editorials to which I want the Senate to listen. They are not 
long. One is from the New York Herald Tribune and the 
other is from the New York Times. I also present a news 
Statement from the Herald Tribune, I ask the clerk to read 
them, and I will say that at a later period in the day I shall 
move to take up the naval construction bill and to displace the 
bill of the Senator from California, not because I do not think 
his bill is an important bill but because the bill I am speaking 
about is of such vital importance to the national defense of this 
country. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, a question of order. 


Mr. HALE. I should like to have the editorials read by the 
clerk 15 the Senate. If that is not in order, I will read them 
myself. 


Mr. WARREN, I am not objecting to that; but I am asking 
whether we have disposed of my motion to agree to the con- 
ference report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion has not been disposed 
of as yet. The question is upon agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that that be first approved. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to the Senator going through 
with his conference report if these editorials will be read imme- 
diately on its conclusion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the editorials 
will be read after the action on the conference report. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I want to raise my voice in 
protest against adjourning until the business that has been 
mentioned by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] has been disposed of. 

There is another item of business which is hanging over our 
heads to-day and which is of the utmost importance to every 
State in this Union. That is the success or failure of the 
good roads bill, the Federal aid highway bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I yielded simply for action on 
the conference report. I do not think the Senator ought to 
go on before the editorials are read. 

Mr. ODDIE, Mr. President, I can finish what I have to say 
in two minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Maine can not prevent 
the Senator from Nevada from making his statement or argu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada has the 
floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me a moment, the 
Senator from Nevada has a right to speak in his own time, 
The Senator from Maine can not yield the floor under such 
conditions and tie the hands of every other Senator, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from Nevada. : 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the danger that is threatening 
us is a pocket veto of the Federal aid road bill. The legislation 
has passed both Houses. It has been before the President for 
several days. I just inquired of the White House and found 
that the President had not signed the bill. He has until the 
2d of June to veto that bill. If we adjourn on the 29th, as is 


proposed, we may lose that legislation, and the cause of good 
roads in this country will be put back many years. 
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Mr. President, our Government owes an obligation to the 
States to continue this Federal-aid road appropriation. The 
Budget sent a message to the Department of Agriculture which 
was forwarded to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the Senate a short time ago in which it said: 


In reply, I have to advise that if the existing Federal tax on 
automobiles is repealed, the proposed legislation— 


That is, the Federal aid bill— 
would be in conflict with the financial program of the President. 


The President, in other words, through the Budget, threat- 
ened to veto the good-roads legislation if Congress repealed the 
excise tax on automobiles. Congress has repealed the excise tax 
on automobiles, and we are faced by this threatened veto. 

Mr. President, in the name of the good-roads associations, 
the motorists of the country, and the citizens of the United 
States, as well as in the name of the Senate, I ask that this 
concurrent resolution providing that we adjourn on the 29th be 
not passed, and that the Senate be continued in session until it 
ean act on a possible veto of the good roads bill, and other 
necessary legislation. The President may be induced to sign 
the bill quicker by this matter being brought before the people 
of the country as I am now doing. I hope he will; but, in any 
event, in the name of the good-roads legislation and good-roads 
movement of this country, I ask and I hope the Senate will re- 
fuse to adjourn until that measure is satisfactorily disposed of, 
and until these other great measures that are before us are 
disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to another matter that is pending before the 
Senate now that is of vital importance to the people of the 
Mississippi Valley from New Orleans to the Canadian border, 
and that is the question of breaking the high freight structure 
in the Mississippi Valley caused by the passage of the trans- 
portation act. There is a bill now on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate, which has passed the House of Representatives, which has 
the recommendation of the Committee on Commerce, providing 
for an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing or building extra equipment for the Inland Waterways 
Corporation. 

I think, in addition to what the Senator from California and 
the Senator from Nevada have said, Congress should not ad- 
journ until it has passed this measure; that will to some 
extent give some relief to the people of the Mississippi Valley 
who.are now suffering from these high freight rates. The 
bill provides, among other things, for the compulsory action by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to give joint rates between 
the railroads and the Mississippi Valley transportation system. 
In view of the fact that Congress has so far passed no relief 
for the agricultural situation, it is a measure that to some 
extent will give some relief, and Congress should not adjourn 
until this bill shall have been passed. 

The report was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the unanimous 
consent, the clerk will read the editorials submitted by the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate]. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 25, 1928] 
LET ADJOURNMENT WAIT 


There is still talk in Congress of adjourning not later than May 
29. The idea is to get away well in advance of the meeting of the 
Republican National Conyention on June 12. There could be no harm 
in that were Congress to finish its necessary work before ending the 
long session. But it would show deplorable weakness and neglect of 
duty if Congress were to run away from a threatened filibuster and 
leave the naval authorization bill stranded on the Senate calendar. 

No bill at this session is of more urgent importance or of more 
vital national interest. Congress has failed for years to keep our 
Navy up to Washington treaty standards. It has allowed deferred 
replacements to accumulate, It has looked on while Great Britain 
and Japan have distanced us in cruiser strength. It has clung to the 
naive idea that negotiations for a limitation of auxiliary tonnage could 
be depended upon to reestablish American parity. 

That illusion was rudely dispelled last summer at Geneva, The 
British Government refused to extend the capital ship tonnage re- 
striction to auxiliaries. It eyen rejected the theory of equalization 
in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines which it had indorsed at Wash- 
ington in 1921-22. It said politely but firmly that if the United States 
wanted to build cruisers it could build them independently to meet 
its own needs—something which Congress had optimistically omitted to 
do. Our Government had fondled a barren promise and was left 
holding an empty bag. 
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There could be but one natural reaction to such an awakening. The 
House of Representatives passed by a yote of nearly 5 to 1 a bill 
authorizing the building of 15 cruisers and 1 airplane carrier. This 
construction ought to be started as soon as possible and be rushed 
to completion, for many other replacements—of battleships, destroyers, 
and submarines, as well as of cruisers—are near at hand. The House 
bill has been reported to the Senate, but has not been acted upon, A 
small group of pacifists and insurgents, preferring American naval in- 
feriority to American naval parity, is said to be ready to filibuster 
against it, counting for success on the overanxiety of many Senators 
and Representatives to wind up the present session. 

Passage of the naval authorization bill comes ahead of any and all 
considerations of political convenience. A filibuster can be curbed 
now. It would be more difficult to curb it at the short session. More- 
over, postponement of action until next winter would mean only a 
year’s delay in building and the needless clogging of our already re- 
tarded equalization program. The obstructionists are playing the game 
of Great Britain and Japan. But the majority in the Senate does not 
want to play that game and can not afford to play it. Shall a hand- 
ful of pacifists be allowed to rub salt into the wounds of the Geneva 
conference? That is the question which Congress faces, and which it 
ought to face with patriotic indignation and some sense of the priority 
of national duty over the incidental claims of the national party 
gatherings. 


[From the New York Times, May 18, 1928] 
ADJOURNING FOR THE CONVENTIONS 


Congress has ironed out, or conferences will, the snarls in most 
matters which it is interested in, chiefly political. Tax reduction has 
yet to be accomplished. How much water remains to run over Boulder 
Dam remains uncertain. The great ordinary appropriation bills have 
been passed. Congress has for some time been suffering from the quad- 
rennial homesickness of a presidential year.” Then politics is felt 
to be the only business worthy of a body of statesmen. They want to 
get home. They must view their fences, see how things look, and take 
such hand as they can in the business and pleasure of nominating 
candidates for President. Such conditions haye been evident in Wash- 
ington for some time. Congressmen “ want to get out of here” as soon 
as possible. 

This is a natural feeling. Ordinarily the country fully sympathizes 
with it, being usually more eager for adjournment than Congress can 
ever be. There have been Congresses that were able to resist the 
quadrennial fever and continue to do business. The Senate in this 
Congress has left undone, and apparently proposes to leave undone, one 
momentous piece of public business. The naval construction bill, pro- 
viding for the building of 15 cruisers in three years and one aircraft 
carrier, passed by the House, is to be burked by the Senate. There is 
so much other business, such “pressing” business, the Senate leaders 
Say, that the mere little vital matter of building up the Navy has no 
chance of passing. The jaws of filibusters would wag everlastingly 
against it. The Navy is a luxury. Adjournment is a necessary. Its 
date must not be postponed. The crnisers and the aircraft carrier 
must be postponed instead. 

This is in noble spirit. It is worthy of “the best traditions of the 
Senate.” Has the administration no friends in the Senate with courage 
enough to make an effort to pass the bill? To put the question on a 
broader basis, has the United States, which has never lost pride in the 
Navy, hereditary among Americans—has the United States no friends 
in the Senate? 


{From the New York Herald Tribune May 25, 1928] 


KELLOGG SEES DANGER IF BIG NAVY BILL FAILS—DENIES A REPORT, 
ATTRIBUTED TO PACIFISTS, STATE DEPARTMENT OPPOSES ITS PASSAGE— 
HOLDS MEASURE ADEQUATE—PROYIDES FOR NATION’S NEEDS, HE SAYS, 
CALLING FOR ACTION 

(Special to the Herald Tribune) 

WASHINGTON, May 24.—Secretary of State Kellogg declared to-day 
his conviction that the Navy bill for additional cruisers, which has been 
virtually killed by a pacifist filibuster in the Senate, ought to be passed, 

Aligning himself with President Coolidge, he declared the bill passed 
by the House is a good one and denied reports attributed to professional 
pacifists that the State Department preferred having the bill held up at 
this time. The House bill pending in the Senate, Secretary Kellogg 
said, fulfilled one of the proposals maintained by the United States at 
the Geneva Conference and provided for a total tonnage of about 
300,000, 

The fact that the Navy bill is virtually dead is regarded by officials 
here as foreshadowing serious diplomatic difficulties. Apart from the 
obyious danger of not having a Navy commensurate with the value of 
life and property in the United States, it was pointed out that if this 
bill did not go through the United States might have no more influence 
in future international conferences. 

It was recalled by officials that prior to the Geneva conference states- 
men in foreign countries were reported as holding the United States was 
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not in earnest when it demanded the right to have a Navy on a parity 
with that of Great Britain. These statesmen, so the report ran, be- 
lieved from their knowledge of the present composition of the United 
States Senate that, while America might “ talk big,” she would never 
suit action to words, 

It was an open secret among officials here, it was recalled, that the 
best opinion among foreign naval authorities then was that it would be 
perfectly safe to allow the United States to build as much as she 
pleased because it was regarded as almost certain that the determina- 
tion of Congress at the last session to have a parity Navy was only a 
passing whim. 

. — * * . * . 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in connection with the so-called 
Muscle Shoals resolution which Congress has passed, and which 
is now in the hands of the President, I issued a statement this 
morning for publication, which, on account of the parliamentary 
situation, I did not deem wise to make during the debate, be- 
cause I did not want to take up any time when the matter was 
pending with a statement as to just what the legislation was. 
I ask unanimous consent to include as a part of my remarks 
the statement I have issued for publication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT AS TO MUSCLE SHOALS BILL 
By Senator Norris 


The bill which Congress has just passed and which is now in the 
hands of the President, generally known as the Muscle Shoals bill, is 
the fairest and most comprehensive legislation of its kind ever enacted 
by Congress. It will do no injury to any legitimate business. It will 
not injure any State. Instead of being an injury to any State, it will 
be a direct benefit to the entire South, particularly to Tennessee and 
Alabama, and an indirect benefit to the entire Nation. It deals pri- 
marily with four very important propositions—fertilizer, water power, 
navigation, and flood control. Two of these—fertilizer and water 
power—are things in which the people of the entire country, and, indeed, 
of the civilized world, have an immediate, direct, and material interest. 


FERTILIZER 


In fertilizer operations it provides for the broadest and most exten- 
sive experiment that has ever been undertaken in the civilized world. 
The farmers who produce the food for the world and the consumers who 
eat it are equally interested in cheapening this vital element, necessary 
alike for those who produce and those who consume. Every student 
of the subject knows that there are vast possibilities yet unknown in 
the cheapening of fertilizer, and that to bring about this desired and 
necessary result comprehensive, scientific, and expensive experiments 
must be made in order to bring about possible and necessary improve- 
ment. 

Private individuals and corporations engaged in the business can 
not afford to go to the vast expense of this experimentation, because 
they have no assurance at the beginning that in any given experiment 
success will follow the efforts necessary to make it. Moreover, if a 
private individual or a private corporation should be successful in any 
material way, such person would naturally patent the process, and the 
people generally, both the producers and the consumers, would therefore 
not get the full benefit of the improvement, 

This bill provides for such experimentation by the Government, and 
whatever improvement is made and whatever cheapening process is dis- 
covered it will at once become the property of all the people, and there 
will be no opportunity for a monopoly of the benefit that such improve- 
ment might give. Moreover, when the bill is in full operation these 
experiments will be brought about without any direct appropriation of 
public funds, but they will be made by the profits that will come to the 
governmental corporation from the sale of power. 

POWER 


By the construction of Cove Creek Dam, provided for in the bill, the 
value of Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, now owned by the Government, 
will be donbled in value. It will likewise more than double in value 
every dam between Cove Creek Dam and the mouth of the Tennessee 
River, In Tennessee alone there will be millions of increased value 
added to the dams that are now in existence and that can be hereafter 
constructed, It will not be Government property alone that will be 
increased in value, but equal benefit will come to private persons and 
corporations owning or hereafter constructing dams for the purpose of 
distributing electric power, 

The surplus power of the Government not used in fertilizer operations 
will under this bill be distributed to municipalities, counties, States, 
and organizations of farmers and other cooperative organizations not 
organized for profit but for the purpose of supplying cheap electric 
power to citizens and members of such farmer or cooperative organiza- 
tions. Properly administered it will give to these beneficiaries electric 
power that will be comparable to the Cheap electricity supplied by 
Ontario, Canada, to her citizens, Any surplus power not sold to such 
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public organizations named will be sold to private corporations distribut- 
ing electric power under a contract by which they will not be allowed 
to charge exorbitant rates to the consumer. 


NAVIGATION IN CONNECTION WITH FLOOD CONTROL AND POWER 


The construction of Cove Creek Dam will go further toward making 
the Tennessee River navigable than any other improvement ever under- 
taken. By the construction of one more dam jn the Tennessee River 
the river will be made navigable throughout practically its entire 
length and will thus give to the very central portion of the great 
South the cheapest navigation in the world. 

The Cove Creek Dam will be located at the mouth of a reservoir 
which is the largest natural reservoir east of the Mississippi River. 
It will hold back 3,500,000 acre-feet of flood water and thus materially 
help in the great national undertaking of controlling the flood waters 
of the Mississippi River. It will increase the flow of the Tennessee 
River during low water and decrease its flow during high water. 

This dam is primarily a navigation and flood-contro! proposition, and 
the power developed at Cove Creek Dam is only an incident to the 
improvement. This power will be great at some seasons of the year, 
but it will greatly diminish during other portions. If it were built by 
a private party for power alone, it would be of no benefit whatever in 
navigation and flood control. 

It is therefore a governmental function, and it would be an economic 

sin to permit it to be constructed and operated by private parties for 
profit. In order to make it valuable for navigation and flood control, 
the reservoir will be emptied during low water and filled during high 
water, and the only time that it will produce power is when the water 
is let out; thus the power produced at Cove Creek Dam will be sec- 
ondary. If it were owned and operated by private parties as an instru- 
mentality for producing power, this reservoir would never be emptied, 
because by keeping it full the power generated would be mainly primary 
power, and the value, therefore, as a power proposition depends upon 
keeping the reservoir filled at al] times. 
_ If it is operated by the Government, however, the water will be let 
out when the Tennessee River is low in order to increase navigation and 
to prepare the reservoir for holding flood waters when the water is 
high. By letting it out we increase the power at Dam No. 2, so that 
while the power at Cove Creek Dam is secondary, it will dovetail into 
the power possibilities at Dam No. 2, and the power that the Govern- 
ment loses by only a partial operation for power purposes at Cove Creek 
Dam will be made up by the increased power coming at such times to 
Dam No. 2, so that, as a matter of fact, the Government, by operating 
Cove Creek Dam in connection with Dam No. 2, will be able to use the 
secondary power at Cove Creek at a time when the power at Dam No, 
2 is at its minimum and while it is necessary to supplement Dam No. 
2 with some auxiliary power. They will thus work together for the 
benefit of both while they are making the Tennessee River navigable 
and performing a very important and necessary assistance to the flood 
control of the Mississippi Valley. 


FINAL ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CURTIS. For just a moment if I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator from Kansas is 
about to report the concurrent resolution providing for the 
adjournment of Congress next Tuesday. I will have no oppor- 
tunity to debate it, under the rules and precedents, after it 
shall have been offered, and I have asked the Senator from 
Kansas to permit me to say just a few words before he 
presents it. 

I want to protest, in my weak way, against Congress adjourn- >` 
ing until it has disposed of some of the more important legis- 
lation pending before it. I do not see any reason why Con- 
gress should adjourn at the time proposed in this resolution, 
which is next Tuesday. If it is done to permit Senators and 
Representatives to attend the national conventions, it could 
just as well be postponed at least a week. The weather in 
Washington is better than it has been for years at this time 
of the year. There is not anything I know of that will have a 
tendency to take Members away from Washington at the 
present time, or to interfere with the best kind of legislative 
work that can be done. It seems to me that until we do dis- 
pose of some of the important matters of legislation, we ought 
to stay here in Washington and continue our work, and I 
believe that Congress will make a serious mistake if it decides 
now to adjourn Congress on next Tuesday with so much work, 
several things of importance to the entire country, undis- 
posed of. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I report back from the Appro- 
priations Committee the House Concurrent Reselution 41, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. If the Congress is to be adjourned, and 
Senators are to be deprived of an opportunity to protest in the 
name of the American people 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can make the point 
of no quorum after the resolution is read. The Chair would 
also state that this is the report of a committee, and under 
objection would haye to go over one day, which would give an 
opportunity for remarks upon the question during the day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I object, and ask that the resolution 
go over. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the concurrent resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the concurrent 
resolution, 

The Chief Clerk read House Concurrent Resolution 41, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 29th day of May, 
1928, at 5 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
of the resolution. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over one 
day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the only suggestion I 
want to make is this, and I make it in the kindliest way in the 
world: I think the Chair was in error in holding that the reso- 
lution had to be read before the question of the absence of a 
quorum should be tested. I think the object of the point of no 
quorum is instantly to halt all business, on the theory that if 
there is no quorum present nothing whatever can be done. I 
do not complain; no harm is done, because the Vice President 
immediately recognized the demand; but I do think as a matter 
of precedent that the Chair was wrong on it. I do that in the 
kindliest way in the world. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was on my feet and did not 
yield. I could not be taken off my feet for the purpose of 
making the point of no quorum. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the Senator could be taken 
off his feet by the point of no quorum at any time, That is my 
view. 

Mr. JOHNSON submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 41) 
providing for the closing of the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress by adjourning both the House and Senate on the 29th 
day of May, 1928, at 5 o'clock p. m., which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, amend by striking out the words “29th day 
of May” and inserting in lieu thereof “2d day of June”; and 

On page 1, line 5, amend by striking out the words 29th 
day of May” and inserting in lieu thereof “5th day of June.” 

HARRIMAN GEOGRAPHIC CODE SYSTEM 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, from the Select Joint Com- 
mittee on the Harriman Geographic Code System, appointed 
under Public Resolution 70, Sixty-ninth Congress, I present a 
report and an accompanying bill. One member of the joint 
select committee, the Representative from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] is absent from Washington at the minute, but he 
approves of the report. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM] reserves the right, and will probably exercise it 
presently, to file a minority report. I ask that the bill and the 
report be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The bill (S. 4584) to provide for the purchase of the Harri- 
man Geographic Code System was read twice by its title and, 
with the accompanying document (S. Doc. No. 159), referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 4578) to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
of the States of Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas 
on account of roads and bridges damaged or destroyed by floods 
of 1927; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4579) to amend section 5 of the act of March 2, 
1895, relating to official bonds; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4580) granting an increase of pension to Roberta 
M. Bukey; to the Committee on Pensions. 


I object to the immediate consideration 
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Mr. CURTIS. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum here, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not yield for that purpose. 
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By Mr. DILL: 


A bill (S. 4581) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
the Fort Lawton Military Reservation to the city of Seattle, 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 4582) for the relief of Charles E. Anderson; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4583) for the relief of Pasquale Iannacone; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING; 

A bill (S. 4585) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the settlement of certain claims of American nationals 
against Germany, Austria, and Hungary, and of nationals of 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary against the United States and 
for the ultimate return of all property held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian ”; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4586) to prohibit the acceptance by any person of 
eertain contributions for the purpose of influencing Congress as 
to legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4587) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
White (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4588) for the relief of Gustaye Hoffman; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER, FLA. AND ALA. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13484) authorizing prelimi- 
nary examinations of sundry streams with a view to the control 
of their floods, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 24, 1928: 

S. 3693. An act authorizing the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and the city of Omaha, Nebr., or either of them, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Mis- 
souri River between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr.; 
and 

S. 4448. An act to amend section 4 of the act entitled “An 
act to extend the period of restrictions in lands of certain mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 10, 1928. 

On May 25, 1928: 

S. 1661. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
transfer the Okanogan project, in the State of Washington, to 
the Okanogan irrigation district upon payment of charges 
stated ; 

S. 2965. An act authorizing the State of Indiana, acting by 
and through the State highway commission, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the Wabash River at or 
near Vincennes, Ind.; and 

S. 3867. An act to provide for the extension of the time of 
certain mining leases of the coal and asphalt deposits in the 
Segregated mineral land of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Na- 
tions, and to permit an extension of time to the purchasers of 
the coal and asphalt deposits within the segregated mineral 
lands of the said nations to complete payments of the purchase 
price, and for other purposes. 

On May 26, 1928: 

S. 3864. An act to create a new division of the District Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of Texas. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT BESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 13251. An act to provide for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled residents of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 13302. An act granting a pension to the survivors of 
the Jeanette relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 10550. An act to provide for the acquisition by Meyer 
Shield Post, No. 92, American Legion, Alva, Okla., of lot 19, 
block 41, the original town site of Alva, Okla.: and 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and for other purposes,“ approved Au- 
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gust 25, 1919, as amended by act of March 6, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 11859. An act for the relief of B. C. Miller; and 

H. R. 12809. An act to permit the United States to be made 
a party defendant in a certain case; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3539. An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

H. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution for the relief of Leah Frank, 
Creek Indian, new born, roll No. 294; 

H. J. Res. 260. Joint resolution for the relief of Eloise Childers, 
Creek Indian, minor, roll No. 354; and 

H. J. Res. 261. Joint resolution for the relief of Effa Cowe, 
Creek Indian, new born, roll No. 78; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

H. R. 2486. An act for the relief of Andrew Jackson Seward, 
jr., deceased ; 

H. R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

H. R. 4264. An act for the relief of Philip V. Sullivan; 

H. R. 5019. An act for the relief of T. G. Roberts; 

H. R. 5948. An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; 

H. R. 6263. An act to provide for the reinstatement of Larry 
Cardwell in the United States Naval Academy; 

H. R. 9597. An act for the relief of Fred Elias Horton; 

II. R. 10274, An act for the relief of Commander Francis 
James Cleary, United States Navy; and 

H. R. 12844. An act to amend ‘the naval record of John M. 
Reber; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1390. An act for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert; 
. An act for the relief of James M. Thomas; 
An act for the relief of Morris Dietrich; 
. An act for the relief of Michael J. Bauman; 
An act for the relief of Douglas B. Espy; 
. An act for the relief of William F. Goode; 
An act for the relief of Robert C. Osborne; 
An act for the relief of the heirs of Thomas G. 


H. R. 3955. An act for the relief of the C. Tisdall Co., Herbert 
W. Smith, Newman Bros., Thomas J. Murphy Co., formerly 
Edward A. Brown Co., and Giles P. Dunn, jr. ; 

H. R. 3967. An act for the relief of the next of kin of Edgar 
C. Byron: 

H. R. 4880. 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 4387. 

H. R. 4626. 


An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 


An act for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey; 

An act for the relief of Maj. Arthur A. Padmore; 
H. R. 4776. An act for the relief of Dr. Stanley R. Teachout ; 
H. R. 4781. An act for the relief of the legal representatives 

of Cobb, Blasdell & Co. ; 

H. R.5222, An act for the relief of Robinson Newbold; 

H. R. 7079. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski ; 

H. R. 7236. An act for the relief of James M. Long; 

H. R. 7244. An act for the relief of Mary Martin Harrison; 

H. R.7330. An act for the relief of E. M. Gillett and J. H. 
8 

7378. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed 
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H. R. 7411. An act for the relief of Gilbert Faustina and 

John Alexander ; 

H. R. 7492. An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 

H. R. 7552. An act for the relief of Bertina Sand; 

H. R. 8859. An act for the relief of Edna E. Snably ; s 

H. R. 9210. An act for the relief of Lieut. George H. Hauge, 
United States Army ; 

H. R. 9396. An act to compensate Eugenia Edwards, of Saluda, 
S. C.. for allowances due and unpaid during the World War; 
R. 9509. An act for the relief of Ray Ernest Smith; 

9516. An act for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney; : 

9546. An act for the relief of T. D. Randall & Co.; 

9659. An act for the relief of F. R. Barthold; 

9737. An act for the relief of Herman C. Davis; 

9943. An act for the relief of Sawyer Motor Co.; 

0034. An act for the relief of Capt. Alexander C. 


HERE? REPREPR, 


An act for the relief of Leo Scheuren ; 

An act for the relief of Loretta Pepper; 

An act for the relief of Marin Hensley Clay ; 
An act for the relief of T. P. Byram; 

An act for the relief of L. Pickert Fish 


EHE EEEE 


Co. 


. An act to compensate Talbird & Jenkins for bal- 
ance due on contracts with Navy Department dated March 20 
and October 9, 1919; 

H. R. 10974. An act for the relief of Carl Holm: 

H. R. 11064. An act for the relief of F. Stanley Millichamp; 

H. R. 11153. An act for the relief of Harry C. Tasker; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of H. W. Dickson and 
Mary L. Dickson; 
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H. R. 11260. An act for the relief of Frans Jan Wouters, of 

Antwerp, Belgium ; 

. An act for the relief of Dr. Andrew J. Baker; 

. An act for the relief of Kirby Hoon; 

. An act for the relief of Capt. Roger H. Young; 

. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Michaelson ; 

. An act for the relief of Samuel F. Tait; 

An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

An act for the relief of David A. Wright; 

. An act for the relief of the Rocky Ford National 

Bank, Rocky Ford, Colo. ; 

1775 R. 12764. An act for the relief of Commander Chester G. 
ayo; 

H. R. 12793. An act for the relief of Alonzo Durward Allen; 
and 

H. R. 12966. An act for the relief of Jeannette S. Jewell; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1539. An act for the relief of Edward J. Costello; 

H. R. 3278. An act for the relief of Richard A. Chavis; 

H. R. 3443. An act for the relief of Alfred O. Huestis; 

H. R. 3462. An act for the relief of Paul Jelna; 

H. R. 4215. An act for the relief of Frank L. Merrifield; 

H. R. 4244. An act for the relief of Joseph Lee; 

H. R. 4811. An act to reinstate Frank W. Simpson, ES 
lieutenant, Coast Artillery, United States Army, as a first lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army; 

R. 5223. An act for the relief of Michael Marley ; 

R. 6112. An act for the relief of Armstrong Hunter ; 

. R. 6127. An act for the relief of Basil N. Henry ; 

. R. 6549. An act for the relief of Lewis W. Crain; 

. R. 7324. An act for the relief of Orla W. Robinson; 

. R.8341. An act to provide for appointing Clarence Ulery 
arrant officer, United States Army ; 

An act for the relief of Raymond Nelson Hick- 
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. An act for the relief of Ernest L. Silvers; 

. An act for the relief of James J. Dower; 

. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 

. An act for the relief of John W. Bates; 

An act for the relief of Ed Burleson ; 

An act for the relief of Joseph N. Marin; 

. An act for the relief of Frank D. Peck; 

An act for the relief of Tracy Lee Phillips; 

. An act for the relief of George A. Day; 

. An act for the relief of Robert Y. Garrison; 

. An act for the relief of George Pettit; 

9995. An act for the relief of Lucius K. Osterhout ; 
10093. An act for the relief of Ferdinand Young, alias 
s Williams; 

11216. An act for the relief of James Scott; 

. 11754. An act for the relief of Edward Knight ; 
12012. An act for the relief of Albert I. Riley; 

. 12538. An act for the benefit of Morris Fox Cherry ; 
. 12641. An act for the relief of George A. Cole; 

12834. An act for the relief of James W. Smith; 

. 12867. An act granting an honorable discharge to Pierce 
ackson ; 

. 13097. An act for the relief of Thomas W. Moore; 
13260. An act for the relief of Josiah Harden; 

R. 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard; 

H. J. Res. 129, Joint resolution for the appointment of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers ; 

H. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution for the appointment of W. 8. 
Albright, of Kansas, as a member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; and 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution for the appointment of Roy L. 
Marston, of Maine, as a member of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


FIRST READING OF A HOUSE BILL 


The bill (H. R. 5773) to provide for the construction of works 
for the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for 
other purposes, was read the first time by its title, 


INVESTIGATION OF SUGAR PURCHASES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I submit a resolution which 
has to do with the sugar question and ask that it may be read. 
The resolution (S. Res. 255) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that during the period of the World War the 
United States Government, through its Food Administrator, bought up, 
owned, and controlled the entire supply of Cuban sugar, all of which 
is alleged to have been purchased at about 5% cents per pound; and 
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Whereas it is further charged that this supply was retained in Cuba 
for months while the American people were paying 28 cents a pound 
for sugar; and 

Whereas it is further charged that a great number of vessels carried 
American products to Cuba but returned to this country in ballast and 
were not permitted to bring back to the United States sugar awaiting 
shipment during this time; and 

Whereas it is further charged that large quantities of this sugar 
were shipped to Spain from time to time to the disadvantage of the 
people of the United States; and 

Whereas similar charges then were and still are made with reference 
to the supply of Porto Rican sugar, and that it was dealt with in sub- 
stantially the same manner as was the supply of Cuban sugar; and 

Whereas these charges have continued to have wide circulation among 
the American people until there is a well-nigh universal demand to 
know the truth about the situation: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the committee heretofore appointed to investigate the 
expenditures of candidates for the Presidency in the present campaign 
be empowered and instructed to investigate this entire sugar situation 
as set forth in the above preamble, and any other facts and circum- 
stances relating to it, and report the same to the Senate, or, if the Senate 
be in recess when the report is prepared, to the President of the Senate 
and made public. 

And the committee is further empowered to send for such witnesses 
and papers as may be required to enable them to complete the inyesti- 
gation of this subject, to swear witnesses, and to do all and singular 
those other things that may be necessary to complete such investigation. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Carolina goes over under the 
rule? 

Mr. BLEASE. The resolution may go over under the rule 
until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 


POSTAL RATES—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
nea consideration of the conference report on the postal 
rates bi 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and lays before the Senate the conference report, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12030) to amend Title II of an act approved February 28, 1925 
(43 Stat. 1066, U. S. C., title 39), regulating postal rates, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Honses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 with amendments as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “1% and insert “114.” 

Page 3, line 13, strike out “214 and insert “2.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “4” and insert “3.” - 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “4% and insert “ 4.” 

Page 3, line 16, strike out “514 and insert “5.” 

Page 3, line 17, strike out “7” and insert “6.” 

Page 3, line 21, strike out 734 and insert “7,” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8 with amendments, so as to make 
the amendment read as follows: 

“That section 202, Title II, act of February 28, 1925, is 
amended by the addition of a paragraph 4 to read as follows: 

“*(4) Provided, That in the case of publications entered as 
second-class matter where the number of individual addressed 
copies or packages to the pound is more than 32 and not in 
excess of 48, the rates of postage thereon shall be double the 
rates prescribed in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3-a) of the act 
of February 28, 1925; where the number of individual addressed 
copies or packages to the pound is more than 48 and not ex- 
ceeding 64, the rates of postage shall be three times the regular 
rates, and for each additional 16 individually addressed copies 
or packages or fractional part of such number of copies or 
packages there may be to the pound the rates of postage shall 
be correspondingly increased over the regular rates.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 21, 22, and 23. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24 with amendments, so as to 
make the amendment read as follows: 

“Seo, 9. The Postmaster General is authorized to appoint a 
director of parcels post.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25. 

Gro. H. Moses, 

L. C. Pures, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


W. W. GRIEST, 

©. W. RAMSEYER, 

THos. M. BELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to re- 
quest the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] to analyze 
the conference report and explain particularly what action was 
taken and what results obtained with respect to the important 
Senate amendments, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to invite the attention 
of the Senator from Arkansas to a statement made in connec- 
tion with the report, which will be found in yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings on page 9862 of the CoxdnESsSTLONaL Recorp, At the 
bottom of the second column on that page will be found a 
recapitulation of everything which we accomplished by the con- 
ference report. ; 

While the Senator is reading it, I want to say that while 
the report represents a complete agreement so far as signatures 
are concerned on the part of the conferees, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] and I signed the report with much 
reluctance, because there were some other items which we 
desired to have inserted in the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will not the Senator be good 
enough to include the Senator from Colorado with the other two 
Senators? 

Mr. MOSES. I beg the Senator’s pardon. My attention was 
directed particularly to the Senator from Tennessee, who was 
fixing me with a baleful glance. [Laughter.] 

There were other items on which we yielded with great reluc- 
tance, but we finally yielded because we did not think it possible 
under the circumstances to get anything better. We do not 
think the report goes as far as it should on certain matters, but 
we did the very best we could under the circumstances. We 
found ourselves in a situation where the people who were deeply 
affected by the changes in the rates expressed an acquiescence 
in the position taken by the conferees on the part of the House, 
and in consequence the Senate conferees signed the report, only 
doing so after a record vote had been taken in the conference 
and much discussion had been had. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senate 
with reference to the conference report that it was the best 
report we could possibly get under the circumstances, The House 
conferees over and over again objected very strenuously to the 
three principal Senate amendments, namely, the one restoring the 
1920 rates on second-class matter; second, the one reducing the 
rate on circulars or third-class matter from 144 cents to 1 cent; 
and, third, the taking off of the surcharge on parcel-post pack- 
ages of 2 cents on each parcel. 

We held many conferences. The House conferees absolutely 
refused to recede at all on any one of those three principal 
items. However, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] proposed an amendment providing for the 1920 rates in 
the first four zones and a modification of the 1920 rates in the 
other four zones. The House conferees steadfastly and on 
every occasion and at every meeting refused to accept this 
compromise. Yesterday, for the first time, the House conferees 
relented, and that amendment was agreed to. The House Mem- 
bers very reluctantly, even then, agreed to it, but finally did 
so, and that is the result of the conference. I am very, very 
happy at the result. g 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question 
in this connection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Does that refer to the second-class rate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has reference to the second-class rates, 
commonly known as the newspaper rates. In my judgment the 
report shculd be adopted in every respect for these reasons: 
In the first place, I believe that the restoration of the 1920 rate 
in substance will produce a much larger actual revenue to the 
Government than is now produced by the present high rates. 
The proof was overwhelmingly that way at all the hearings. 
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Therefore I hope the conference report will be agreed to. I 
believe it will meet the entire approval of the Senate. 

The principal result of the conference is entirely limited to 
second-class matter rates, I think it will be pleasing to the 
Senate generally that the Senate amendment on restoring the 
1920 rates on second-class matter will be found in the bill. 

Now, as to third-class matter, the House would not agree, 
and it was a matter of either accepting what we could get or 
having no agreement at this time. I think the rates on third- 
class matter are entirely too high. I believe the present high 
rates on third-class matter result in a large loss of revenue to 
the Government. It will be remembered that over 800,000,000 
pieces of mail went out of the post-office system because of 
that high rate on third-class matter. There is some reduction 
of the rate in the House bill. The pound rate very largely 
reduces the prevailing high third-class rates, and I reluctantly 
agreed to accept at this time this measure of reduction. 

I do not think the rates are as low as they should be. I think 
the 1-cent rate on third-class matter ought to be reestablished, 
and I propose to introduce a bill to that effect at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
was done about the service charge? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am just coming to that, if the Senator 
pleases. 

The Senate will recall that there is now an arbitrary service 
charge of 2 cents on every parcel, regardless of where it is 
going. The Senate amendment struck out that service charge. 
The Senate had voted on it time and again and is in favor of 
striking out that charge. We tried our best in conference to 
retain the amendment. We labored earnestly and actively with 
the conferees for weeks to get the amendment agreed to. We 
finally offered to agree to cut it in two and make it 1 cent 
instead of 2 cents all along the line, but the House conferees 
refused and that provision was finally agreed upon, which pro- 
vides a 1-cent rate in the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth zones, and a 2-cent rate in the first three zones, It 
was either accept the House provision or get no legislation at 
this time. 

Mr. SMITH. To what zones does the 2-cent rate apply? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Two cents in the first three zones, and in 
the remaining zones it is 1 cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator if the provision for a reduction of postal rates on 
remailing of magazines has been retained? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That provision which the Senate adopted 
was retained. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is the reduction? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I can not say at just this moment, but it 
was reduced to the old rate that existed prior to 1925, which I 
think is entirely satisfactory to everybody. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present rates are most 
excessive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are really prohibitive and have 
largely taken that class of mail matter out of the mails. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to be made clear on this point. 
The 1920 rate is restored on second-class matter in the first 
four zones, I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and a very substantial modification 
of the 1920 rates is provided for the remaining zones. In other 
words, I will say to the Senator, who has been most active in 
this particular matter, as many other Senators have, that it 
is entirely satisfactory. I think it is probably a better rate 
than the 1920 rate if we had secured it literally. I think it is 
a very excellent rate and will bring a great deal more income 
to the Post Office Department than the present high rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. From the beginning I have striven to get 
this bill amended. I find in my mail this morning a number 
of letters showing continued dissatisfaction with the measure. 
For instance, here is one from the Hamilton Garment Co. and 
another from the Guild Co., of New York City, complaining 
very bitterly about the bill. The latter says, “ We understand 
the report of the conferees denied any reduction of third-class 
rates.” May I ask the Senator from Tennessee if that is 
correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. That is not at all the fact. There 
is a 12-cent pound rate provided that should be entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. COPELAND. One of the letters states: 


In view of the fact that the Senate had already voted for 1 cent for 
2 ounces, we can not understand why they had to go so far as to report 
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no reduction at all, when all they had to do is to meet the 12 cents 
per pound rate as already passed by the House, 


The Senator thinks this is not a just criticism? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from New Hampshire, 
who was specially interested in that matter, give the Senator 
an answer? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I do not think the criticism is 
justified, for this reason: In the first place, the rate which the 
Senate put on by its vote, as compared with the pound rate, 
constituted an inconsistency, inasmuch as it made the piece 
rate cheaper than the bulk rate. 

I think the direct mail users who have been represented here— 
that is, the Association of Direct Mail Users—will agree that 
the bulk pound rate is much more effective for them than the 
individual rate, because it can be of very great advantage in 
depositing mail. 

Mr. COPELAND. This correspondent says: 


Let us have the 12-cent rate if that is the best we can get, 
Because, he says: 


Do you not believe the mail-order business of the country is entitled 
to some relief? 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will study the statement which is printed in the Rwcorp accom- 
panying the conference report, he will discover that the users 
of third-class mail have been given a total reduction in their 
postage bill of $10,500,000, which I should think was a very 
considerable relief. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for his comment. I 
fear, however, it will not satisfy my constituents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtrine in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just one moment. I wish 
to say that, as is well known to the Senate, for many years I 
have earnestly sought to have restored the 1920 rates on second- 
class mail matter. 

Mr. MOSES. I will bear testimony to that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that I do not believe we 
would ever have been able to have obtained a favorable report 
at this session of Congress if it had not been for the splendid 
manner in which my two colleagues on the conference com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Putpps], have acted in reference 
to the subject. It has been the greatest pleasure to me to have 
had their cooperation; they have rendered splendid service, and 
are entitled to the greatest credit for what they have done, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may we have the question put? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on AES to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LEVI E. FOLK 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. CorxLAxp] introduced a bill in the Senate some time 
ago to provide for the placing of the names of certain individ- 
uals in the War Department and to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to make certain recom- 
mendations. I haye here an article published in the American 
Magazine of April, 1927, which is headed “ Greater love hath no 
man than this,” written by Dr. Wilmer Krusen. In that article 
is found this paragraph: 


So a little house was built and called“ House No. 1.“ It was only 
14 by 20 feet. The two doors were so arranged, one back of the other, 
that no mosquitoes possibly could get in. A stove was placed in the 
building to keep the temperature steadily above 90, and tubs of water 
were put inside that the atmosphere would be as soggy as that of a 
well. Then into this house were taken the cots and mattresses and 
bedding of men who had died of yellow fever. And into that foul trap, 
worse than any Dark Age dungeon, walked of their own free will 
three men—Dr. R. P. Cook, Pyt. Levi E. Folk, and Pvt. Warren G. 
Jernegau. They ate there, lived there, slept in those beds for 20 days 
and 20 nights. 


The Levi E. Folk mentioned in that article and also men- 
tioned in the bill of the Senator from New York was born and 
reared in the town of Newberry, in the State of South Carolina. 
His father was county treasurer of that county for several years. 
His people live there to-day. He himself was for a long time 
a resident of that town, and went from there with the Newberry 
company under Capt. William S. Langford to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Mr. President, I request that the article by Doctor 
Krusen may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as part of 
my remarks as a tribute to my schoolmate and friend, Levi E. 
Folk. 


1928 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


“GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS" 
By Dr. Wilmer Krusen 


Go back 26 years, for the story of that hot tropical night in Quema- 
dos, though it has been told a thousand times, is worth the telling 
again, 

Four men, medical officers of the American Army, were gathered 
about a table. It was a grim business they were on. Their browned 
faces were grave and set. 

The Spaniards had been routed and cleared from the land. Gen, 
Leonard Wood and his troops were in possession of Cuba. But though 
the banners which hailed this victory of American arms still flaunted 
gayly in the streets of New York and Chicago and San Francisco, the 
hush of death was over Cuba and over that little group in the hot 
room at Quemados. 

This death was an invisible yellow assassin. Passing over the 
squalor and filth of the native slums and leaving them almost un- 
seathed, it had descended upon the American quarters, Indeed, it had 
invaded the very seat of American control and had taken a third of 
the Governor General's staff. Every hospital bed was filled by an 
American lad whose face and chest had turned to the yellow of gold, 
and who writhed in delirium, Yellow fever—that unsolved mystery of 
four centurles—bad Cuba in its grip! 

For a month these four medical men—Walter Reed, James Carroll, 
Jesse W. Lazear, and Aristides Agramonte—had been at it day and 
night, seeking a chink in the armor of the yellow curse. 

Reed was the directing genius. He had spent 14 years at the bed- 
sides of the sick on the western plains and mountaips. He had doc- 
tored in New York's slums. He had studied disease at first hand and 
under some of the best masters that America could boast. Then came 
Carroll, ex-backwoodsman, who had enlisted as a private in the Army 
and who while still a soldier had studied medicine, to gain his diploma 
at the age of 87. He was 46, a man with a wife and five children, 
and with no means other than his pay. 

Third was Jesse Lazear—carefully schooled, brilliant, a graduate of 
famous universitics, and a student of the great Pasteur in Paris. He 
was 34, and a wife and two babies awaited him back in the States. 
Agramente, who was the fourth member of this yellow-fever commis- 
sion, was a Cuban surgeon of distinction. He alone of the four pre- 
viously had suffered yellow fever and was therefore immune to it. Yel- 
low jack rarely struck at the same man twice. 

Thus far failure had stalked the commission in its efforts to deter- 
mine the cause of the disease. Meanwhile, Habana had been scoured 
and cleaned; its houses had been disinfected, its streets washed down, 
and its alleys fumigated. Seemingly the more cleanly the city became 
the more virulent became the scourge. 

One chance only was left—a chance which the whole medical world 
held in ridicule. In Habana there was a Cuban physician, Dr. Carlos 
Finlay. For 20 years Doctor Finlay had been insisting that a certain 
kind of mosquito wus responsible for yellow fever. Finlay bad made 
tireless experiments to prove his theory, but every one of his experiments 
had failed. 

But Reed, in his study, has discovered a fact that Finlay had over- 
looked. Following a case of yellow fever it was invariably twe weeks 
or longer before new cases appeared. This indicated that the mosquito— 
if it was the carrier—had to go days after biting a yellow-fever patient 
before it became dangerous to other human beings. Reed believed that 
Finlay in his experiments had not given the mosquitoes time, 

So in Quemados, that hot night, those four medical men discussed 
mosquitoes. The task confronting them was to prove, as Finlay con- 
tended, that yellow fever was carried by mosquitoes only, and that, 
among all the 800 varieties of mosquitoes the Stegomyia mosquito alone 
was a carrier of the disease. And this task, as fate would have it, was 
augmented by a hideous circumstance: Animals do not “take” yellow 
fever. So far as was known, the one living creature who suffered yellow 
fever was man. 

‘Reed was pale as he outlined his theory of Finlay’s failure, 
Carroll, the father of five children, who spoke out. 

“That means,” he queried bluntly, “that to prove this mosquito 
theory somebody—a man—has to offer himself for experiment?” 

Reed nodded, Lazear nodded, a gleam in his eyes. If healthy, non- 
immune men would let themselves be bitten by Stegomyia mosquitoes 
which two weeks or more before had bitten yellow-fever sufferers, the 
Finlay-Reed theory would be proved or disproved by the result. To 
make the experiment without flaw at least a dozen men would have to 
be bitten. 

“You can count on me for one,” said Carroll. 

“And on me,” said Lazear. 

Agramonte was immune and, therefore, useless. Reed was under 
orders to return immediately to Washington. N 

The meeting broke up. In a day or two Reed left, and Carroll and 
Lazear began their experiments, of which all medical history contains no 
more heroic record. - 


It was 
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Lazear had studied mosquitoes in Italy. He obtained eggs of the 
stegomyia and batched them, He nurtured them under glass with sugar 
and water to feed upon, and then into the yellow-fever wards he went, 
to let the winged devils suck the blood of fever patients. Then back 
into their glass cages went the insects to await the grim test. 

But Lazear, only 34, was impatient. Those mosquitoes, he argued, 
must be deadly by now. Not waiting the two or three weeks Reed had 
stipulated, he obtained seyen volunteers among the soldiers, Together 
with the seven, nameless in the records, he let the mosquitoes suck the 
blood of his arms. The days passed. Strangely enough, nothing devel- 
oped. The doctor and his seven men remained in health. After all, 
was Reed mistaken? 

“You tried too soon,” Carroll argued. “ Now, it’s my turn.” 

He waited until almost three weeks had gone by. By this time, if’ 
Reed was right, the yellow-fever blood in the imprisoned insects had 
ripened to deadly virulence. Carroll then had Lazear select the most 
dangerous-looking mosquito in his whole collection. This huge insect. 
brave Carroll let alight on his wrist, on the under part where the skin 
was thin and the veins near the surface, and he watched without a 
tremor as it drank its fill of his blood. 

“If there is anything in this mosquito theory,” he wrote back to Reed 
that night, I should get a good dose of yellow fever.” 

In three days the fever was upon him. Lazear and Agramonte stood 
by. Friends,“ said Carroll, and smiled, this is the proudest moment 
of my life, I may prove something for humanity.” 

To make certain that it wasn’t malaria he had, Doctor Carroll him- 
self went to the laboratory, took a sample of his own blood, and exam- 
ined it under the miscroscope. No malaria was there. Next morning, 
Lazear carried him to the yellow-fever ward and there, near to death, 
Carroll lay for days. Once Lazear thought his heart had stopped; but 
Carroll's fine constitution rallied. Eventually, he recovered, but a, 
serious heart trouble followed as a direct result of the fever. He died 
of this seven years later. 

Following Carroll, Pyt. William Dean, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
let himself be bitten by four mosquitoes, including the one that had, 
downed Carroll. Soon he, too, was tossing in delirium, But Lazear, 
as he fought for the lives of his charges, wasn't sure as yet. There 
was a possibility, he reasoned, that Carroll and Dean might have 
exposed themselves to infection in other ways. As he pondered over 
this a mosquito of the deadly species alighted on his wrist. He was 
about to brush off the insect when deliberately he restrained his hand. 
All about him were yellow-fever patients. This mosquito was living 
among them. Lazear let the insect drink its fill. 

Four days later, toward evening, he had his first chill, A languor 
came over him, but he fought it back. All that night and on to 
dawn he sat at his desk that he might giye to the world a written 
record of his investigations. Steadily he noted his symptoms. The 
task done at last he staggered weakly with the manuscript to Carroll, 
placed the paper in his hands, and took to his bed. He died at the 
end of the sixth day, 

In all the chronicles of war, since the first war, in all the pages 
of literature, I believe there is no more inspiring example of sacrifice 
and courage than this tale of Lazear and Carroll, and of Dean, Kis- 
senger, Moran, Cook, and those others who led the way to man's 
victory over yellow fever, 

Science must be exact. The heroism of Lazear, Carroll, and of Dean, 
the soldier, was not enough. There was still a possibility of error. 
The earth was not yet dry over the grave of Lazear before Pvt. 
John R. Kissenger and Civilian Clerk John J. Moran offered themselves 
to Reed for experiment, 

“But surely you can’t realize the danger," Reed protested. “In 
some epidemics, 85 men out of a hundred have died of this fever; in 
others, 50 out of 100; seldom less than 20 out of 100 die!” 

“We know,” answered Kissenger and Moran. “ We are ready.” 

Reed spoke of a reward for their services. General Wood already 
had authorized it. 

“Forget that, sir,“ sald the two. “ We offer ourselves for science 
and humanity, Our one condition is that we will get no reward for 
what we do.” 

Reed, a major, rose to his feet, stood at attention. His hand went 
to the peak of his cap. “Gentlemen,” he said humbly, to this private 
and to this civilian clerk, “I am honored to salute you!” 

Others came forward. Others went down on their backs in the fever 
wards, volunteers who knew the frightful price. The mosquito was 
almost convicted; but. still a terrible test or two remained. For a 
century men had believed the disease contagious, The clothing of the 
sick, the linens and blankets of their beds—these things, the doctors 
believed, spread yellow fever from the sick to the well. 

So a little house was built and called “ House No. 1.” It was only 
14 by 20 feet. The two doors were so arranged, one back of the other, 
that no mosquitoes possibly could get in, A stove was placed in the 
building to keep the temperature steadily above 90, and tubs of water 
were put inside, that the atmosphere would be as soggy as that of a 
well, Then into this house were taken the cots and mattresses and 
bedding of men who had died of yellow fever. And into that foul trap, 
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worse than any Dark Age dungeon, walked of their own free will three 
men—Dr. R. P. Cook, Pyt. Levi E. Folk, and Pvt. Warren G. Jernegan. 
They ate there, lived there, slept in those beds for 20 days and 20 
nights. 

Not one of the three developed yellow fever. More tests were made 
in the house; but to the astonishment of every man who professed to 
know medicine no fever patients came from it. “But how do you 
know,” the skeptics demanded of Reed, “ that these men, Folk, Jernegan, 
and the others, are not immune to yellow fever?” 

Silence, 

Reed had asked the maximum. He could ask no more. But Folk 
and Jernegan—what soldiers of America for whom monuments have 
been built have done more? They stepped forward, eyes front, heels 
together. “ We are willing to be inoculated,” they said, “ Let's make 
the test beyond question.” 

Yellow-fever blood was injected directly into Jernegan’s arm, and 
mosquitoes deadly with the disease were permitted to bite Folk. 
Shortly came the dread signs, the yellowing of the face, the hiccoughs, 
the nausea. Reed went down on his knees and thanked God when they 
recovered. 

The theory proved? You would think so. But “Not yet!” cried the 
skeptics. They still argued that sanitation was the thing, not mos- 
quitoes, that cleanliness would stamp out yellow fever. So near by 
House No. 1 was built House No. 2. It had two rooms. Each of the 
rooms was as clean as Spotless Town. The sheets and coverlets of the 
beds were like snow. Pure air and sunlight poured in through the wide 
windows. 

“Try me again,“ begged John J. Moran, who miraculously had 
escaped yellow fever in his first test. 

So into one room of house No, 2, carefully screened against the 
entrance of a single mosquito, were shut two American boys. Into the 
other room was shut Moran, and in there with him were released a 
dozen mosquitoes from the hospital wards of the sick. This time, 
though the boys in the screened room remained in perfect health, 
Moran, in the adjoining room, did not escape. The spotless walls, the 
sunshine, the clean air did not save him. However, again Reed and 
his men worked wonders, and Moran’s life was saved. The skeptics, 
hearing, said no more. The way was open to wipe yellow fever from 
Cuba, and from the whole of the two American continents! The build- 
Ing of the Panama Canal in what was a hotbed of fever was made 
possible! } 

For the yellow-fever-bearing mosquito, It was found, had a peculiar 
trait; it would breed only in clean, fresh water in and about the homes 
of men, It was a domestic insect, and not of the wilds and swamps. 
Proper screening could keep it from homes, and proper coverings over 
all water vessels, rain barrels, and wells could keep it from laying its 
eggs there. As soon as its breeding places are rendered inaccessible 
and homes screened against it, this mosquito vanishes from a city. 
To-day there is no yellow fever to speak of in the Americas! 

Now go West with me. When the first white settlers went into 
Idaho and Montana friendly Indians gave them a mysterious warning. 
“That valley bad place for man,“ they said, “Better stay out. You 
die there.” 

The settlers looked out over the valley indicated. They saw rich 
land, abundant water, remarkable advantages of climate. “ Those 
infernal Indian are trying to trick us,” they shrugged, and with their 
cattle and implements and children they moved in to establish home- 
steads, Then shortly, from out of nowhere, came disaster. 

Strong men went down on their backs with a fever which was as 
strange to them as the cause of it. Ugly spots appeared on their bodies, 
and in some instances 7 out of 10 thus stricken died. The physicians 
of the new country were helpless before this fever, and the word 
spread that certain valleys were accursed, 

Settlers already located in them abandoned their homes and fled. 
Newcomers passed them by, despite their fertility and charm. As 
years passed, the fover cropped out in all the Rocky Mountain States. 
It spread north into Canada and even into Alaska, while medical men 
puzzled and sweated to find its cause. One mystery of the disease was 
that it occurred only in the spring of the year. 

About this time, a young doctor, Howard T. Ricketts, was rising to 
fame in Chicago, where he was associate professor of pathology in the 
city university. He was brilliant, indefatigable, and seemed fired 
with an uncontrollable passion to allay in some measure the sufferings 
of mankind. Long hours, after his classes, he put in at the laboratory, 
engaged in research, driving himself mercilessly, often until dawn, At 
length his health broke. He was ordered to go into the outdoors and 
rest. 

By some irony, Ricketts picked for his enforced vacation a spot in 
Montana. It was in the spring of 1908 that he reached there, and the 
mysterious fever of the mountain lands, known as Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, was taking its annual toll. Forgetting all orders, Rick- 
etts began to make inquiries, to visit sick beds, to consult medical men 
who had studied this disease. What was his own health, when the 
health of others was at stake, when those at his very hand were 
suffering and dying? 
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“T'ye got to find the cause for this,” said Ricketts. “We can't check 
the disease until we find its cause.” 

So he began to pry about in out-of-way places, always asking ques- 
tions, digging out details others had deemed too small to bother with, 
“ Maybe an insect spreads the disease,” he hazarded, and started search- 
ing for this insect. The fever victims were farmers, cattlemen, lumber- 
men, This fact suggested to Ricketts that beasts might harbor the 
dangerous insect. Finally, after endless experiments and failures, he 
set his suspicion on a wood tick. Numerous fever patients recalled 
having been bitten by this tick. 

Whereupon, Ricketts began to study and collect ticks. And he found 
that by means of ticks he was able to transfer the fever from one 
guinea pig to another. He bred ticks in the laboratory, and found that 
the infection they carried was hereditary, that only the adult females 
could convey the fever to man. Scouring the foothills with tireless 
energy, exposing himself a thousand times, while his own health waned, 
he captured and studied the wild animals of the country, and thus 
discovered that the gopher, the chipmunk, and the ground squirrel were 
the tick's most ready carrying agents. 

Dangerous business this, that Ricketts was engaged in. One bite 
from a tick would certainly haye been fatal to him in his weakened 
and worn-out condition. But for two years he pushed on in this work. 

Ricketts solved the spotted-fever mystery and showed how the West 
could be freed of it, by ridding the foothills of the small-animal hosts 
of the tick, and by keeping livestock free of the pest. Between 1907 
and 1911 he published 15 authoritative papers on the disease, But he 
wasn't satisfied that he had done enough, which is a trait of these 
pioneers, such as Ricketts, They don’t retire upon a single conquest. 
Search their biographies; you will find that even in death they don't 
retire! 

Dr. W. W. Keen, the famous Philadelphia surgeon, tells of a letter 
he received once from a doctor—not a noted doctor, I believe, but a 
plain old family physician whose life had been given to administering 
to the commoner ills. 

“I am afflicted with a disease,” he wrote, “ which I know is mortal. 
My usefulness in this world is about at its end. But if it will be of 
any service to humanity, I want to offer myself for experiment. I am 
willing to submit to any operation, however painful, without any anes- 
thetic, if science will be helped by it.” 

I have already told you of how Jesse Lazear, fighting off the chills 
and deadly languor of yellow fever, held himself all night to his desk 
that a written record of his work and of his symptoms might be left 
behind. Medicine is replete with such examples. They should be an 
inspiration to every one of us, regardless of what may be our work. 

So Ricketts wanted to do more. The University of Pennsylvania had 
just called him to fill the chair of pathology, but he couldn't go to 
Philadelphia yet. Typhus fever was rampant in Mexico. It was 
sweeping through the jails and labor camps, through the congested 
districts of cities, claiming hundreds, threatening thousands, The cause 
of it, how it was transmitted, how to stop its ravages, nobody knew, 
It was another mystery. 

Ricketts packed up, said gocd-by to the comfort and security of bis 
home, and went to Mexico City, center of the disease. I don’t believe 
he ever did take that vacation the doctors recommended. 

Into the jails he went, into the fever-stricken camps, into the con- 
tagious. wards of the hospitals. Again he was on the trail of an insect, 
an insect that thrived on uncleanliness, the body louse. 

In April, while Mexico waxed hot, he and an associate, Wilder, an- 
nounced a vital discovery for medical science. They had been able to 
transmit typhus fever by the bite of the.body louse from man to monkey 
and from monkey to monkey. This was only a beginning, of course, 
but Ricketts was on the way to something. He was a seer who had 
peeped behind the veil of the mystery—and he was only 89 years old; 
years of labor were still ahead of him. 

But one morning before that month was out this doughty searcher 
after truth failed to rise from his bed. His thin face was flushed and 
his pulse raced. The chills of fever racked his body, worn out and 
‘weak from days and nights of unbroken, unselfish work for others; the 
lice to which he had traced the disease had gotten to him in spite of his 
precautions. He died less than a month after announcement of his 
discovery, a martyr to the cause of man’s well-being if ever there was 
one. 

During the latter quarter of the past century there were mighty dis- 
coveries made on both sides of the Atlantic in electricity. 

It was quite natural, therefore, for the scientists to search electricity 
for possible weapons against disease. And at Wurzburg, a Prussian 
professor of physics, Wilhelm Konrad Röntgen, accidentally discovered 
the X ray. At first Röntgen had no idea what those rays were or 
what they would do. They were unknown quantities, and in algebra the 
unknown is represented by the letter x. So Röntgen named his discovery 
the X rays, and a new door was opened to science, and a marvelous 
new instrument given to our hospitals. 

The X-ray machine soon became a part of the equipment in every 
hospital of consequence, and medical men worked daily with Its rays, 
of which little or nothing exact was known beyond the good they did. 
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The machine was a boon to mankind, and yet it held a terrible 
menace to every doctor who used it—a menace which only grim ex- 
perience, and pain, and death itself could disclose. 

Almost every big city and big hospital can lay daim to one or 
more of these heroes of the X ray. The story of Mihran Krikor 
Kassabian, an immigrant, is perhaps the most picturesque, but in the 
main it is only typical of what dozens of other medical men went 
throngh, here and abrosd. 

Kassabian was born in Cappadocia, Asia Minor. As a boy he experi- 
enced earthquake, was exposed to epidemics of cholera, and was sur- 
rounded by the horrors of massacre. His early education was received 
in the American Missionary Institute, and that turned his eyes toward 
the new land of the west. He went to London—as far as his savings 
would take him—resolyed to be a missionary himself. He had that 
fire which burns in some men, to help, to give, to sacrifice, that his 
fellow men might live more happily. In London be studied theology 
and medicine; he also became interested in photography. From photo- 
graphy to the X ray was but a step for a medical student. 

A year in London, working his own way, gave him means to com- 
plete his journey to America. He became a student at the Medico- 
Chirurgical College, in Philadelphia, and for the next four years waged 
that battle of every poor immigrant student, in which ambition pits 
itself against discouragement and want. He was never idle, and dared 
not be. His only money was what he earned, after classes, between 
classes, nights, and during vacations. In 1898, even as McKinley 
declared war, he received his degree in medicine, 

A war on, danger about, there was no holding Kassabian in civilian 
pursuits. Besides, he felt he owed something to this land of his 
adoption, America. So he enlisted in the Medical Corps of the 
Regular Army, was assigned to a hospital, and helped fight that enemy 
which took a bigger toll than Spanish bullets—disease. In 1903, a 
civilian again, he was appointed director of the X-ray laboratory of the 
Philadelphia Hospital. It was not the wealthy that he attended here; 
his patients were from the congested districts, the narrow back streets, 
and the stuffy tenements. 

Now, there is a mysterious thing about the X rays of which I have 
already hinted. The rays, used upon a sick or injured man for the 
purpose of diagnosis or treatment, are harmless to him. The patient 
is exposed to them only for a brief time, but the X-ray specialist, 
exposed to those same rays in case after case, day after day, for 
months on end, plays with almost certain death unless he has a means 
of protection. 

But Kassabian and those others knew nothing of this. They did 
their work with bare hands. And one day Kassabian detected a small 
ulcer on the back of one of his hands. Other ulcers soon appeared, 
until both of his hands and wrists were covered with them, ugly spots 
from which came the most excruciating pain. The usual treatments 
did no good whatsoever; instead this malady of the skin grew worse. 
Then Kassabian knew, The wonderful rays by which he was able to 
save the lives of others were literally eating him away. 

I won't torture you with what Kassabian went through, with what 
those others of that early band went through. It would be cruel. The 
only remedy, and that a passing one, was the surgeon's knife, applied 
again and again. Not a day passed that Kassabian, this missionary 
self-made, did not endure untold agony. But what was agony before 
a vision, before that inner fire to do? Quit work? No, not Kassabian! 

While his life was being eaten away he rose to eminence. He 
studied, he wrote, he went back to that machine to let it do its worst 
on him. Famous medical societies heard of his work and honored him 
by offices. He became X-ray expert to the Tuberculosis Congress, rep- 
resented the American Medical Association at international meetings 
abroad, and back in Philadelphia kept up his work in that laboratory, 
a doomed man, but one still with his boots on. Death, with which 
he had raced for a half dozen years, overtook him in 1910, when he 
wis not yet 40 years of age. 

Lead, the metal which the X rays can not penetrate, protects the 
Röntgenologist of to-day. He isn't asked to endure what Kassabian 
and more than a score of others went through. These were the trail 
blazers. 

But as long as germs and microbes are studiéd by men in labora- 
tories, as long as surgeons operate, as long as disease remains an ordeal 
of mankind, there will be dangers just as deadly for men of medicine 
to face, sometimes to win, sometimes to lose. The hero does not 
always rise to fame. He may be just “the doctor around the corner.” 

Dr. John H. Hartwell was one of these, of that legion to which 
belongs your doctor. He was first a teacher of physical culture, and 
was in his thirties before he won his medical degree. A kindly man, 
an able physician, a dynamo of energy and enthusiasm for his work, 
he rapidly built up an enormous practice in one of the northern resi- 
dential districts of Philadelphia. His patients worshiped him, and 
Hartwell never said “ No!" when a patient called. In his late forties, 
he was at his height, unsparing of himself, going night and day, re- 
gardless of season or weather. Many a night he had to do with only 
an hour or two of rest. It was a grilling work. Of wonderful 
physique, nevertheless it told on him. He was not the first of that 
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army of family physicians to forget self and burn the candle at both 
ends. 

One afternoon Hartwell was called hurriedly to the bedside of a 
little girl, the daughter of one of his old patients. The child was 
writhing in pain. His experience told him there was only a single 
chance to save her, and that a slender one. An abdominal operation 
was that hope. The child was rushed to a hospital, and Doctor Hart- 
well made ready his instruments. Skillfully he made his incision that 
would relieve the sufferer of the deadly poison pus that was taking her 
life. Perhaps, in the vital emergency of that moment, he was not as 
careful of his own safety as he might have been. Perhaps an all night 
and day of work without sleep had dulled his usually keen perception. 
Anyway, in the middle of the operation, the surgeon pricked his thumb 
with the knife. The cut laid open the protecting cover of his rubber 
glove. 

Every surgeon faces this danger. Any man who operates on a case 
of infection exposes himself to deadly peril. And Hartwell, feeling the 
sting of that tiny cut, seeing the rent in his glove, knew full well that 
he was as near to death as a man who has swallowed poison. Unless 
he stopped the operation and gave attention to himself at once he 
knew the certain consequence—loss of his hand, loss of his arm, maybe 
loss of life. 

But in that split second of realization, Hartwell realized also the 
danger to the child. He couldn't stop, and leave to that little girl 
one chance in ten thousand. The operation which he had started had 
to be done! A split second, I said, for he hesitated no longer than 
that. With steady, sure hands he finished the task. And on a cot in 
that same hospital only a day or two later he bade his wife good-bye 
and smilingly faced the beyond which claimed him. 

Dr. Chalmers Da Costa, professor of surgery at Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and one of the greatest authorities on surgery to-day, 
though he is so crippled by rheumatism that he no longer is able to 
operate, once said to me: 

“In my career of 40 years I have known only one physician who 
shrank from his duty. He declined to dress a pus case after the 
surgeon had operated upon it. It is true that there were no rubber 
gloves in those days, but the surgeon had operated without gloves. 
Yet the assistant would not touch the case. One instance! And one 
instance only in 40 years!” 

“What of the country doctor?“ you ask. 

I haven't forgotten him. Whenever the country doctor is mentioned, 
I think of stanch old Doctor Jones. Maybe his name wasn’t Jones. 
It might have been Miller or Brown or Smith, But what does the 
name matter, for the world did not even know him when he lived? 

Old “ Doc” Jones was a village doctor in Ohio. With his old mare 
and rusty buggy he scoured the whole countryside about, through 
spring mud that slushed up to his axles, through snow, through rain, 
and scorching days of mid July, Sometimes he collected a dollar 
for a visit. Just as often the dollar went down in the old doctor's 
book. He never claimed to be much of a business man, and his land- 
lord swore that Doc“ Jones was a full year behind in his rent. 

Many a broken bone old “Doc” Jones set while a gaping farm 
hand held the kerosene lamp for him to see by. Many a blizzard he 
braved with that tired, sleepy mare to bring a new baby to town. Many 
a shabby account book he filled with many an entry of unpaid fees, 
only to toss the book eventually into a cluttered drawer to let the 
dust of years seal it forever. And after 47 hard years of practice he 
died—at his desk, his hoard head cradled in his arms while he snatched 
a mite of sleep in his dingy little office on the second floor. 

The whole village, and folks from the hills and valleys for 20 
miles about, turned out for the funeral. A few of those who knew 
raised a little fund among them to pay for the cemetery plot and 
the plain oak coffin. The fund wasn’t sufficient to buy a monument. 

But after the others had all gone, and the humble grave had been 
filled, one mourner lingered there alone. He was the new young 
doctor who recently had come to the village. He stood, head bared 
and bowed, before that unmarked burial spot. 

Presently he left to return with a weather-beaten, faded bit of 
oblong board on which a message in dim gold letters was still dis- 
tinguishable. It was the sign which for almost a half-century had 
directed the ailing and sick to the ofice on the second floor. And 
that, as a monument, he placed reverently on the mound of fresh 
earth: 

“Doctor Jones Upstairs.” 

What finer epitaph could any man want? Who could write a nobler 
elegy? 

NATIONALIZATION OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have in my hand two ar- 
ticles by a prominent lawyer, Mr. Iredell Meares, in regard to 
opposition to the proposed constitutional amendment now pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee proposing a constitutional 
amendment in regard to the nationalization of marriage and 
divorce. The articles were published in the Woman Patriot. 
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I ask unanimous consent that they may be printed in the Recorp, 
together with an article taken from the New York Times and a 
letter from Mr. Meares to the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rwcorp, as follows: 


{From The Woman Patriot, Washington, D. C., January 1, 1928] 
PROPOSED NATIONAL MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE AMENDMENT AND Law 


Senate joint resolution 40, House joint resolution 162, and Senate bill 
No. 1707 


By Iredell Meares, Washington Counsel, Sentinels of the Republic 


There has been introduced by Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, Republican, 
Kansas, at this session of Congress a resolution (S. J. Res. 40) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, “ rela- 
tive to marriage and divorce laws,” to be submitted to the States for 
ratification which declares that: 

“The Congress shall have power to make laws, which shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States, on marriage and divorce, the legiti- 
mation of children, and the care and custody of children affected by 
jannulment of marriage or by divorce.” 

Congressman CLARENCE J. MCLEOD, Republican, Michigan, has also 
introduced in the House a resolution (H. J. Res. 35) proposing an 
amendment, which declares: 

“The Congress shall haye power to establish uniform laws on the 
subjects of marriage and divorce from the bonds of matrimony through- 
out the United States.” 

The difference in the wording of the two resolutions is significant. 
The author of the House resolution had in mind the conferring upon 
Congress of power to legislate upon marriage and divorce and followed 
the usual, simple, concrete form ordinarily used by legislators; but the 
Capper Senate resolution significantly departs from this simple form, 
and while stalking in the guise of an amendment to confer power 
upon Congress to make uniform laws on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, would reincarnate, through veiled design, the discredited, 
obnoxious, and overwhelmingly rejected child labor amendment. 

It would give Congress power to make laws on four distinct subjects: 

1. Ga marriage and divorce. 

2. The legitimation of children. 

8. The custody and care of children affected by annulment of 
marriage. < 

4. The custody and care of children affected by divorce. 

It is axiomatic that the power conferred includes all necessary 
power to carry into effect the direct power granted. So Congress 
could make laws, exercising full power over illegitimates, under the 
age of 21, whether affected by marriage or divorce or not, requiring 
their registration, their submission to control of Federal professional 
welfarers, direction of their training and control of their labor, and the 
equitable powers of State and Federal courts, now exercised in their 
discretion, would become subject to the particular law Congress might 
pass, 

CAPPER BILL 

Evidently in anticipation of such an amendment being adopted, Sen- 
ator Capper has introduced a- bill (S. 1707) “To provide for uniform 
regulations for marriage and divorce.” 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


The regulation of the domestic relations of their citizens is at 
present peculiarly within the exclusive sovereignty of the States, Con- 
ditions suggesting the necessity or desirability of legislation upon the 
subject vary in different States. Thus Maine without a Negro, Mon- 
golian, Malay, or Indian population, does not find it necessary to pro- 
hibit marriages between white persons and other races; but the 
Southern States, because of their large population of negroes, and cer- 
tain Western States, because of the presence of people of the Mon- 
golian, Malay, and Indian races, do find it necessary to prohibit 
miscegenation. Experience teaches them that the intermarriage of 
races is detrimental to both and injurious to society. 

PROPONENTS’ ARGUMENT 


The advocates of this amendment argue that a uniform marriage and 
divorce law is desirable. Why? It could in no wise promote better 
marriages. It would not relieve the discordance of unwise or unhappy 
matrimonial alliances. The evil of divorce would not be reduced by 
it. About all the control of the subject by Congress could accomplish 
would be to relieve those who want divorces, but can not procure them 

in their own States for lack of legal grounds, of the necessity of remov- 
ing their residence to some jurisdiction where they could allege legal 
grounds, not deemed sufficient in their home State, upon which to pro- 
cure divorce. 

The ratification and adoption of such an amendment would be an- 
other step In the tendency so prevalent to invade by Federal power the 
reserved rights of the States. It would be an interference with local 
self government. The proposition is not to prohibit divorces for any 
cause in the United States, as is now prohibited in South Carolina by 
the constitution of that State. If the bill introduced by Senator 
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CAPPER interprets the view of the advocates of the Federal power, and 
it becomes the law, the door of opportunity will be opened wider for 
unwise marriages and easier divorces, 


STATE LAWS AS TO MARRIAGES 


All the States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, have 
statutory laws governing marriage and divorce. They all provide for 
license, designate by whom the marriage may be solemnized, require 
reports and registration to be made on the official records. ‘These 
State laws generally provide that the children of a voidable marriage 
are legitimate, if born before the marriage is annulled. 

The ages of consent are generally fixed by the State laws at 18 for 
males and 16 for females, but one or two States fix the age at 18 
for males and 14 to 17 for females; all, where parties are under the 
legal age of 21, require the consent of parents or guardians. When 
either party to a marriage is incapable of consenting for want of legal 
age, the marriage is voidable, only at the suit of the party under legal 
age, if not confirmed after attaining the consent age. Where marriages 
are obtained through duress or fraud they can be voided by the party 
laboring under the force of fraud imposed. Marriages are prohibited 
where either party has a husband or wife living at the time of mar- 
riage. In some States the violation of these prohibitions to marry are 
made felonies, Taken generally these laws do not vary in basic 
essentials. 


MISCEGENATION 
In Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Ken- 


tucky, Maryland, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, marriages are prohibited between a white person and, 


negro or mulatto. In Arizona and California, between persons of 
Caucasian blood and their descendants, with Africans, Indians, and 
Mongolians or their descendants, and are declared void. In Florida, 
between a white person and negro, having one-third or more negro 
blood, and are declared void and issue illegitimate. In Mississippi, 
between a white person or a mulatto who has one-eighth of negro blood 
or with a Mongolian or a person who has one-eighth or more Mon- 
golian blood, are void: In Missouri, between a white person and 
a negro or Mongolian. In Nevada and South Dakota, between a white 
person and a person of any other race. In North Carolina, between 
a white person and a negro or Indian or a white person and negro or 
Indian of descent to the third generation included. In North Dakota, 
between a white person and one of one-eighth of negro blood or more. 
In South Carolina, between a white person and negro and Indian, 
half-breed included. In Tennessee, between a white person and negro 
or persons descended from negroes to the third generation. In Wy- 
oming, they are prohibited between white persons and negroes, mulat- 
toes, Mongollans, or Malays. In Indiana, between white persons and 
persons of one-eighth or more negro blood. In Nebraska, between 
white persons and persons possessing one-eighth or more of negro, 
Japanese, or Chinese blood. In Oklahoma, between persons of white 
descent and not of such descent. In Oregon, between white persons 
and persons of one-fourth or more of negro or Mongolian blood 
(Chinese, Japanese, ete.). 

In other words, 26 States have laws prohibiting intermarriages 
between white persons and persons of African, Mongolian, Malayan, 
or Indian descent; but the proposed bill of Senator Capper contains 
no such inhibitions, 

STATE LAWS AS TO DIVORCE 


An examination of the statutes of the several States, including 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, does not show any great lack of uni- 
formity as to the main causes for which divorce is granted, Sum- 
marizing them it appears that absolute divorce will be granted for— 

Adultery: In all the States except South Carolina which, by its con- 
stitution, prohibits divorce for any cause. The District of Columbia 
grants it only for this cause, New York only for this cause except 
by recent statute it added the cause of five years desertion. 

Willful desertion: Granted in 44 States; time of desertion varying 
from 1 to 7 years in the different States. 

Conviction for felony: Granted in 44 States, 

Cruelty and inhuman treatment: Granted in 44 States, 

Impotence at time of marriage: Granted in 36 States. 

Habitual intemperance: Granted in 40 States, 

Habitual use of narcotic drugs: Granted in 6 States, 

Husband or wife living at time of marriage: Made specific grounds 
for divorce in 9 States. Such a marriage would be void with or without 
special legislation. 

Incurable insanity: Granted in 9 States, 

Pregnancy of wife by another man: Granted in 14 States. 

Lewd and unchaste wife time of marriage: Granted in 4 States. 

Willful neglect: Granted in 13 States. 

Failure to support wife: Granted in 5 States and in 1 State when 
due to idleness, profligacy, or dissipation. 

Gross neglect of duty: Granted in 3 States. 

Duress or fraud in obtaining marriage: Granted in 9 States. 

Continuous separation: Granted in 5 States, length of time varying 
from 3 to 7 years. 
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Mental incapacity at time of marriage: Granted in 3 States. 

Absence without being heard from: Granted in 4 States; time 3 
to 7 years. 

Husband absents himself three years without providing for wife's 
support: Granted in 2 States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CAUSES 


In the statutes of one State or another, but not in two States or 
more, the following causes for divorce are given: Bigamy; incest; 
crime against nature; vagrancy of husband; subjecting danghter to 
prostitution; contracting leprosy; contracting loathsome disease; com- 
municating venereal disease; babitual violent temper; marriage on false 
rumor of death of husband or wife; public defamation by either wife 
or husband of the other; relations between parties such as law pro- 
hibited; husband's malicious attempt on life of spouse; parties within 
degree prohibited by law; consanguinity within prohibited degrees; 
divorce obtained in any State or county; attempt by wife or husband 
on Ute of other by means of malice; refusal for two years of wife to 
remove with husband to State of his residence; treatment endangering 
health or reason; joining religious sect or society professing marriage 
to be unlawful; joining religious sect or society whose creed required 
denunciation of marriage; procurement of divorce without the State 
while marrying obligation remains binding on other party within the 
State; any ground rendering in this State marriage yoid; complaining 
party married under age of consent at time of marriage and not con- 
firmed after reaching age of consent; where wife goes to reside in an- 
other State and remains absent from husband 10 years without his con- 
sent; where wife of alien resides in State, living separately, and bus- 
band leaves United States for some foreign country not intending to 
return and without suitable provisions for wife's support. 


CAUSES OF DIVORCE IN SENATOR CAPPER’S BILL 


All the causes of divorce, as now allowed by the States, will be 
repealed by Senator CAPPER’s bill, if passed and the law held to be 
constitutional, for it provides—section—that “divorces may be de- 
creed, upon application of the injured party, for the following causes 
and no other.” It then names: 

1, Adultery—which is now a cause in all the States, 

2. Cruel and inhuman treatment—which is now a cause in 44 
States, 

8. Abandonment or failure to provide support for a period of 
one year—which is now a cause in 44 States, but not for so short 
period, except in one State. 

4. Incurable insanity—which is now a cause in nine States. This 
bill does not say whether insanity existing at or subsequent to 
marriage. 

5. Conviction of an infamous crime—which is now a cause in 
44 States. 

Thus, it will be seen that of the five causes of divorce stated in 
the bill, one of them, adultery, is the law in all the States, three of 
them, cruel and inhuman treatment, abandonment, and conviction 
of infamous ‘crime, are the law in 44 States, and one, incurable 
insanity, is the law in 9 States; but impotence, a cause in 36 States; 
habitual intemperance, a cause in 40 States, and miscegenation, a 
cause in 26 States, are omitted. And since this bill, also, provides 
that no license shall be issued to persons under age or related, or 
“insane, imbecile, pauper, epileptic, feeble-minded, or afflicted with 
tuberculosis or venereal disease,” it leaves open the right of marriage 
between the races. 


NO FEDERAL MACHINERY 


The bill provides no Federal machinery for the enforcement of the 
act and confers no power upon the Federal courts to grant divorces, 
but does undertake to require of State officials the carrying out of its 
provisions and declares, “the enforcement of this act shall be in 
the courts of the several States, in conformity to the laws thereof not 
in conflict with the provisions of this net.“ 

Congress can not impose upon State officials and States courts the 
obligation to enforce any act it may pass, even if having constitutional 
power to legislate upon the subject, because the States are sovereign 
within their sphere and one sovereign can not prescribe or regulate 
the official duties of the officers or agents of another sovereign. 

PRESCRIBE DUTIES OF STATE OFFICIALS 


This bill not only directs the manner in which the marriage-license 
clerks or State officials shall issue licenses, prescribing the form, but 
subjects them to a fine of $100 to $500 or imprisonment in the county 
jail—why not in the governor’s mansion —for Congress has as much 
control over one as the other—for not more than one year, or both, if 
knowingly they shall issue any license contrary to the provisions of the 
act. The form of application and license are prescribed in the act. 
The States shall provide them, The marriage-license clerk “ shall pro- 
vide a suitable book to be called the marriage-license docket.” At 
whose cost? The Government's, the State's, or the clerk's? The act 
does not state. “The license shall be directed to any person authorized 
by the law of the State to solemnize marriage between the parties,” 
and “may authorize the marriage ceremony to be performed in any 
county of any State, but such county and State shall be specified in the 
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license.” So a clerk in San Diego, Calif., could authorize a marriage 
to be performed by some State agent in Bangor, Me. Thus Congress 
undertakes to direct a State agent in one State to direct a State agent 
in another State to perform an act neither have the legal power to 
direct. Then the marriage-license clerk of the State is required, on 
February 1 of each year, to make full report to the State board of 
health of his State under a penalty of $100. Like absurdities appear 
throughout this bill that might well enable it to take the prize for 
being the best of congressional curiosities. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS 


If Congress were vested with the power to so pass acts and impose 
their enforcement on State officials and State courts at State expense, 
the last vestige of the reserved rights of the States would be abrogated, 
for if the power rests in Congress, it could pass acts regulating any 
other subject matter of purely domestic and local concern, as, for in- 
stance, the regulation of domestic corporations, of eleemosynary and 
educational institutions, or property rights, or other matters entirely 
within the sphere of the States. 

Even if the Constitution gave Congress the power to regulate mar- 
riage and divorce, it would not have the power to require of State 
agents or officials, appointed and paid by the State, to carry out its 
provisions, and it could only give the State courts concurrent power to 
enforce it, but not impose the duty upon them to do so. 

If Congress is given power to regulate marriage and divorce, the 
moment it legislates the act passed by it would supersede all the laws 
of the State upon the subject, since an act of Congress made in pur- 
suance of a constitutional grant of power overrides State acts upon 
the same subject. 

Section 4 provides that no Ticense shall be issued to one under the 
prescribed age (18 for males, 16 for females) or who is “insane, or an 
imbecile, pauper, epileptic, feeble-minded, or afflicted with tuberculosis 
or a venereal disease,” or related within the degrees of kin specified. 

The fact that it enumerates the impediments to the issuance of 
marriage and declares. that “the issuance of a license shall not be 
deemed to remove or dispense with any legal disability, impediment, or 
prohibition rendering the marriage between the parties illegal” excludes 
all other impediments not enumerated. It is a well-established canon 
of construction that things enumerated in an act exclude those not 
enumerated. 

So if this bill should be passed and become effective upon the adoption 
of the proposed amendment, if adopted, the laws of the 26 States which 
prohibit marriages between persons of the Caucasian or white race with 
Africans, Mongolians, Malayans, or Indians would be repealed; as well 
also all the prohibitions of State laws, which haye been mentioned, 
except those included in the inhibitions enumerated in this bill. 

It is true that the bill (see. 38) declares that “the enforcement of 
this act shall be in the courts of the several States and in conformity 
to the laws thereof, not inconsistent with the provisions of this act,” 
and if the bill as proposed retains all State laws in force not incon- 
sistent with its provisions, then instead of obtaining the much-talked 
of uniformity it will only accentuate the divergence of the laws now 
prevailing, 

ADDENDUM 


Since the above monograph was prepared Congressman Ernest W. 
Grsson, Republican, of Vermont, has introduced in the House H. J. 
Res. 162, similar in all respects to the Capper amendment, except it 
has the additional provision “that the power to legislate concerning 
the relation —that is, as to marriage—‘ between persons of different 
races is hereby reserved to and may be exercised by the several States.” 


CRUDITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF CAPPER BILL 


Marriage may be validly contracted only after license obtained as in 
manner prescribed (sec. 2). No person can marry in any State until 
license is issued in county of State where woman resides (sec. 3). 
Application must be made by one or the other of the parties two weeks 
before issuance of license (sec. 5). In case of emergency, or extraordi- 
nary circumstances, the judge having probate jurisdiction may authorize 
issue before the expiration of two weeks (sec. 5). But no definition is 
given of what constitutes the “emergency” or “extraordinary cir- 
cumstances,” leaving as many varying constructions to be placed upon 
them as there are probate judges throughout the country! 

Suppose a woman in Louisiana is called to the bedside of her affianced, 
taken suddenly ill or meeting with serious accident, who resides in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and in view of impending death or protracted iliness 
both are desirous of being joined in marriage—an “extraordinary cir- 
cumstance.” But back to Louisiana she must go to the county where 
she resides, apply for license, petition to probate judge, go through the 
routine outlined to obtain license, and then back to Buffalo; whereas at 
present, between parties competent to contract, they could obtain 
license and be married without unreasonable obstructions in New York. 
Why throw greater impediments to marriage by these Federal regula- 
tions upon present adjustable and local State laws? Only to appease 
the neyer-satisfied raven of bureaucracy!—the creation of greater 
Federal power and high-salaried officials to enforce it. 
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After application and before it can be issued the contracting parties 
must in person appear and make oath that they are not under age, 
“or insane, or an imbecile, pauper, epileptic, feeble-minded, or 
afflicted with tuberculosis or a venereal disease" (sec. 4), stating date 
of contemplated marriage, and their “names, relationship, if any, 
physical and mental condition, age, nationality, residence and occupa- 
tion,” names of parents, guardians, or curators, prior marriage or 
marriages of the parties, or either of them, and manner of the disso- 
lution thereof" (sec. 6). 

Such statement under oath may be made, separately or together, 
before “ the court, magistrate, or justice of the peace of the county 
wherein either party resides and must be forwarded and received by 
the license clerk 10 days before license is issued” (sec. 6). If the 
pregnancy of the female under the age of 18 years or the birth of a 
child to her is shown, the probate judge, upon application of the 
parties, after hearings upon proper cause shown, may make an order 
allowing the marriage of such minor (sec. 7). 

What public purpose is served to require of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of young persons throughout the country marrying every year to 
make under oath and officially record these humiliating self-revela- 
tions? Even of their denial that they exist! 

Why should the young woman, whose shame her mate would protect 
by marriage, be obliged to confess and prove it, and have that confes- 
sion and proof made a matter of official record, before being allowed 
to marry? We are not dealing with dogs, pigs, goats, sheep, or cattle, 
even though monkeys, or their descendants, would have it so. 

STRIFE AND LITIGATION ENGENDERED 


It is provided that immediately upon receipt the clerk shall enter 
upon the public record and "post in his office a notice of the names 
and residences of the parties applying therefor.” Any person, whether 
kin or not to parties, believing “ the statements of the application are 
false or insufficient, or that the applicants, or either of them, are 
incompetent to marry may file in court under oath a petition for a 
rule “upon the parties making such application to show cause why 
the license should not be refused” (sec. 8). The court, if satisfied 
the objections are prima facie valid, must issue the rule; license is 
stayed, hearings had, and the court can sustain or overrule the objec- 
tions. No appeal lies. The State probate judges do not haye any power 
now to issue such rules, No procedure of its kind now exists. So, when 
under this act some “ petty probate officer” says no, the once opening 
door of romance is banged in the face of Cupid and he remains shut 
out in the cold. 

What an expanding field is here opened to irate, spiteful, revengeful, 
or mischief-making persons and to the self-appointed human stock- 
breeding specialists to exploit by objections their mad resentments and 
their neurotic theories as to the regulation—or preyention—of mar- 
riages? What an opportunity for blackmail! 

Imagination staggers at the possibilities of bitter feuds, strife, and 
litigation which will arise, and of the confusion of varying decisions, 
constructions, and interpretations of the law, which several thousand 
petty “probate judges having jurisdiction” will make in as many 
thousand different ways as there are judges. There will be no court 
of appeal to reconcile the conflicts by definite and authoritative de- 
cisions to become precedents. None is provided for in this act. 


INCITEMENT TO FRAUD 


Section 28 is an mcitement to fraud. If a person marry, having 
a former wife or husband living, and the parties to this subsequent 
marriage live together, but the one believing himself or herself to 
have been divorced from former husband or wife, or that he or she 
were dead; then after by death of or divorce from the former husband 
or wife, such subsequent marriage will be deemed valid and issue 
legitimate, provided the parties continue to live together as husband 
and wife, after the impediment is removed, and provided they shall 
have been married according to the provisions of this act. 

Under present law, common or statutory, in every jurisdiction, the 
marriage of parties either of whom had a former wife or husband 
living at the time, is void ; unless by judicial ascertainment the absence 
of such former wife or husband, without being heard from for seven 
or more years had been established, and upon presumption, he or she 
had been declared legally dead. Every lawyer of experience knows 
how easily persons may persuade themselves to believe what their 
impulses urge, so under this act, their marriage, under the circum- 
stances, can be self-excused and the risk taken in expectation that, if 
absent husband or wife turns up, their marriage will remain valid by 
simply obtaining divorce from such former wife or husband, or will 
become so upon his or her death. The provision is an inducement to 
fraud by persons wanting to marry without waiting for divorce from 
or death of living wife or husband. 


CONCLUSION 


Other erudities and curiosities of this bill of bills might be suggested. 
Certainly, it might be designated as “an act to hamper marriage and 
make easy divorce.” 
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The introduction of such a bill, if intended to be seriously urged 
and its pasfage asked, is a reflection upon the intelligence of the 
Members of Congress; upon the courts to presume, if passed and ap- 
proved, they would sustain it; and upon the people to suppose they 
would submit to it. 

IREDELL MEARES. 


[From the Woman Patriot, Washington, D. C., February 15, 1928] 


SHALL MARRIAGE AND Divorce Bu NATIONALIZED 7—FvRTHER OBJECTIONS 
TO THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT AND Law 
By Iredell Meares, Washington Counsel, Sentinels of the Republic 

Heretofore in the Woman Patriot the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution conferring power upon Congress to legislate upon the status 
of marriage and divorce, and the Capper bill, introduced in the Senate, 
to regulate both, were discussed. It is worth while to examine and 
analyze the argument frequently advanced by proponents of both 
measures, 

It is argued as justifying an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
conferring power upon Congress to legislate in regard to mar- 
riage and divorce that as the condition now exists parties may be 
divorced in one State but not in another, since the decree of a State 
court is effective only within the State where rendered; therefore, it is 
contended, we need a uniform divorce law so that the decree of a court 
of any State granting divorce would operate and be effective in like 
manner in all the States. 


FAITH AND CREDIT CLAUSE 


The Constitution of the United States provides by Article IV, section 
1, known as the faith and credit clause, that— 

“ Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved and the effect thereof.” 

The Congress by act of May 26, 1790 (R. S. 905), has provided the 
mode of authenticating the acts, records, and judicial proceedings of the 
States, and this act declares: 

“And the said acts, records, and judicial proceedings, when authenti- 
cated as aforesaid, shall have such faith and credit given to them in 
every court within the United States as they have by law or usage in 
the courts of the State from whence the said records are or shall be 
taken.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in construing this article 
of the Constitution and the provisions of the quoted statute, declared 
that: “This does not prevent an inquiry into the jurisdiction of the 
court in which judgment is rendered to pronounce judgment; nor into 
the right of the State to exercise authority over the parties or the 
subject matter; nor whether the judgment is founded in and impeach- 
able for a manifest fraud. The Constitution did not mean to confer 
any new power on the States, but simply to regulate the effect of their 
acknowledged jurisdiction over persons and things within their territory. 
It did not make the judgments of the States domestic judgments to all 
intents and purposes, but only gave a general validity, faith, and 
credit to them as evidence.” (Cole v. Cunningham, 183 U. 8. 107.) 
“But,” says the same court, “ when duly pleaded and proved in a court 
of that State they have the effect of being not merely prima facie evi- 
dence, but conclusive proof of the rights thereby adjudicated, and a 
refusal to give them the force and effect in this respect which they 
held in the State in which they were rendered denies to the party a 
right secured to him by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.“ (Huntington v. Attrill, 146 U. 8.657.) In the case of Ather- 
ton v. Atherton (181 U. S. 155) the facts were that the husband, who 
resided in Kentucky, obtained a divorce from his wife, who had removed 
to New York, upon service of summons and complaint by mail. The 
Supreme Court of New York and the court of appeals of that State 
decided that the decree in Mentucky was inoperative and void as against 
the wife and gave her judgment in a suit brought by her in New York 
for divorce from bed and board, with custody of child and support. 
The Supreme Court of the United States reversed these opinions and 
said: “We are of opinion that the undisputed facts show that such 
efforts were required by the statutes of Kentucky and were actually 
made to give the wife actual notice of the suit in Kentucky as to make 
the decree of the court there, granting a divorce upon the grounds that 
she had abandoned her husband, as binding on her as if she had been 
served with notice in Kentucky or had voluntarily appeared in the 
suit. * The result is that the courts of New York have not 
given to the Kentucky decree of divorce the faith and credit which it 
had by law in Kentucky and that, therefore, the judgment must be 
reversed.” 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared that a judgment of divorce obtained by a husband in a State 
to which he had gone in disregard of his duty, upon service of process 
by publication on the wife who had remained in the State of the 
domicile of matrimony and did not appear in the court, is not entitled 
to full faith and credit outside the State in which the divorce was 
granted. (Haddock v. Haddock, 201 U. S. 562; Thomson v. Thomson, 
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226 U. S. 551.) Again, the Supreme Conrt of the United States in the 
case of Andrews v. Andrews (188 U. S. 28) held that the full faith 
and credit clause was not violated by the refusal of the Massachusetts 
courts, acting under a State public statute, to give effect to a decree of 
divorce rendered by a court of another State in a suit instituted by 
one who temporarily left the State of Massachusetts, where he was 
domiciled, for the purpose of obtaining a divorce for a cause which 
occurred in that State while the parties resided there, but which was 
not a ground for divorce in that State. It will be interesting to note 
the reasoning of the court, which was stated as follows: “It can not 
be doubted that if a State may not forbid the enforcement within its 
borders of a decree of divorce procured by its own citizens, who, while 
retaining their domicile in the prohibiting State, have gone to another 
State to procure a divorce in fraud of the laws of the domicile, that the 
existence of all efficacious power on the subject of divorce will be at 
anend. This must follow if it be conceded that one who is domiciled in 
a State may, whenever he chooses, go into another State, and, without 
acquiring a bona fide domicile therein. obtain a divorce, and then 
compel the State of domicile to give full effect to the divorce thus 
fraudulently procured.’ It was also held in this case that the Supreme 
Court of the United States under the faith and credit clause of the 
Federal Constitution has jurisdiction to review the decision of a State 
supreme court refusing to give effect to the proceedings of another 
State and that the Supreme Court must judge for itself of the true 
nature and effect of the order relied on. So it has held in a series of 
other cases. 

It is true that the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
ease of Haddock v. Haddock (201 U. S. 562) held that the mere 
domicile within the State of one party to the marriage does not give 
the courts of that State jurisdiction to render a judgment enforceable 
in all other States by virtue of the full faith and credit clause of the 
Federal Constitution against a nonresident who did not appear and was 
only constructively served with notice of the pendency of the action.” 
The term “ constructive notice,” of course, refers to service of the sum- 
mons and complaint by publication. Thus, if the plaintiff is domiciled in 
the State wherein suit is brought, but the defendant is domiciled in 
another State and is served with notice of the suit only by publication, 
the court, for want of proper jurisdiction of the defendant who does not 
voluntarily appear, can not render a decree which would be compuisory 
upon other States to enforce it in their jurisdiction. The court in 
this case said: 

“The contention that if the power of the State to decree a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage which would be compulsory upon the other States 
be limited to cases where both parties are subject to the jurisdiction, 
the right to obtain a divorce could be so hampered and restricted as to 
be in effect impossible of exercise, is but to insist that in order to 
favor the dissolution of marriage and to cause its permanency to 
depend on the mere caprices or wrong of the parties, there should not 
be applied to the right to obtain a divorce those fundamental principles 
which safeguard the exercise of the simplest rights. On the other hand, 
the denial of the power to enforce in another State a decree of divorce 
against a person who was not subject to the jurisdiction of the court 
in which the deeree was rendered obviates all the contradictions and 
inconveniences which are above indicated. It leaves uncurtailed the 
legitimate power of all the States over a subject peculiarly within their 
authority, and thus not only enables them to maintain their public 
policy, but also to protect the individual rights of their citizens. It 
does not deprive a State of the power to render a decree of divorce 
susceptible of being enforced within its borders as to the person within 
the jurisdiction, and does not debar other States from giving such effect 
to a judgment of that character as they elect to do under mere principles 
of State comity. It causes the full faith and credit Clause of the 
Constitution to operate upon decrees of divorce in the respective States 
just as that clause operates upon all other rights—that is, it compels 
all the States to recognize and enforce a judgment of divorce rendered 
in other States where both parties were subject to the jurisdiction 
of the State in which the decree was rendered, and it enables the 
States rendering such decree to take into view, for the purpose of the 
exercise of their authority, the existence of a matrimonial domicile 
from which the presence of a party not physically present within the 
borders of a State may be constructively found to exist.” 

As illustrative of the existence of a matrimonial domicile, the court 
refers to the case of Atherton v. Atherton, which we have quoted above. 
In that case the wife and husband resided in Kentucky. It was tbeir 
matrimonial domicile. The wife wrongfully left her husband and took 
up a residence in New York. In a divorce suit in Kentucky she was 
served by publication under the Kentucky statute. The Supreme Court 
of the United States held that Kentucky, being her matrimonial domi- 
cile, the service was sufficient to give the Kentucky court jurisdiction 
to render a decree enforceable in other States under the faith and 
credit clause of the Federal Constitution, notwithstanding she was not 
personally served with notice of the suit and did not personally appear 
and defend. 

It follows, then, that under the Constitution and decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, if a decree is regularly obtained 
in one State it operates in all the States. If not regularly obtained, it 
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may be disregarded in other States. And the refusal by one State to 
give full faith and credit to the judgment of another State raises a 
Federal constitutional question which, upon writ of error, would be 
heard and determined by the Supreme Court of the United States. 


POWER TO CONGRESS FUTILE 


If Congress were given power to legislate upon divorce by the adoption 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitution, the passage of an act 
by it prescribing the causes of divorce would relieve parties, who can 
not now secure divorce in their home State, from having to seek other 
States where the laws are suitable to their purposes; provided, ef 
course, the act of Congress were to prescribe causes upon which they 
could maintain suit. 

If the act of Congress, effective upon ratification of the amendment, 
were restricted to causes on the ground of which persons could not 
maintain action of divorce in the States, nothing would prevent them 
from resorting to France or Mexico or other foreign countries. In 
France only a short domicile is required, secrecy observed, and divorce 
is not difficult. In Mexico neither residence nor domicile is required 
and divorces may be had by consent; nor need the American citizen 
personally go to Mexico, but it may all be effected in short order by 
attorneys representing the parties—a mail-order divorce. 

Even were Congress empowered and passed a divorce law, approved 
by the President, the courts of one State would not be obliged to give 
full faith and credit to a decree of another State without investigation 
if in a proper proceeding it were attacked for want of jurisdiction of 
the court rendering it or for fraud in obtaining it. Cases would as 
frequently then arise as now where courts would refuse full faith 
and credit to such judgments of other States. Then, as now, the litiga- 
tion would have to be carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final adjudication in each case. 

If a decree were obtained in a foreign court in a suit wherein either 
of the parties were citizens of the United States, our courts, State 
or Federal, are not obliged to recognize it as dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony. One might be divorced in France or Mexico and not 
divorced here under the laws of the several States. Generally speaking, 
the comity between nations prevailing under international law would 
obligate the courts of one nation to recognize and give effect to the 
judgments of another nation, when properly pleaded, authenticated, and 
proven; but the rule is not unqualified. The general doctrine of the 
American courts in relation to foreign judgments is that they are 
prima facie evidence, but they are impeachable. The jurisdiction of the 
foreign court rendering the judgment, and its power over the parties 
and things in controversy may be inquired into, and the judgment 
impeached for fraud. (Hilton v. Guyot, 159 U. S. 113.) 

In the case of Haddock v. Haddock, the Supreme Court of the United 
States cites with approval the language of an opinion of the Privy 
Council of England, wherein the principal is stated as follows: 

“When the jurisdiction of the court is exercised according to the 
rules of international law, as in the case where the parties have their 
domicile within their forum, its decree dissolving their marriage ought 
to be respected by the tribunals of every civilized country. * * * 
On the other hand a decree of divorce a vinculo” (that is, absolute) 
“pronounced by a court whose jurisdiction is solely derived from 
some rule of municipal law peculiar to its forum, can not, when it 
trenches upon the interest of any other country to whose tribunal the 
spouses were amenable, claim extraterritorial authority.” 

Either party to the marriage, if divorce were obtained in a foreign 
country, could bring suit in the State court of his or her domicile, not- 
withstanding the amendment, if adopted, or any law by Congress 
passed in pursuance of the constitutional power conferred, to declare 
such foreign divorce void for fraud or in contrayention of the municipal 
law of this country. The courts would have jurisdiction then as now 
to entertain the suit and pronounce judgment, and a uniform marriage 
and divorce law would not obviate the conflict between State judgments 
or judgments between State and foreign nations. If it were given such 
effect, the conflict between the decrees of foreign countries and possible 
decisions of State courts refusing to recognize them would remain 
when either party to the marriage sought to set aside a®foreign judg- 
ment dissolving it. Thus the proponents of these measures would 
play the trick of the terrapin which slips off the log into the water to 
keep from getting wet by a shower of rain. 


MARRIAGE STATUS 


Lawyers speak of marriage as a civil contract. Churchmen view 
it as a religious sacrament. The engenic-birth control artists view it 
as a physical process through which to breed babies, like pigs, to 
specified standards. 

It is in a limited sense only a contract. The parties must be com- 
petent to marry under the regulations ordained by the States. Pre- 
nuptial agreements relative to property are recognized in law as con- 
tracts, On marriage the relation is not one of contract but of 
domestic status. Unlike the ordinary contract, it can not be modified, 
restricted, enlarged, or dissolved by mutual consent. Only the legisla- 
ture of the State acting directly or by the courts which it creates can 
dissolve the marriage. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that marriage does not fall within the class of contracts the 
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obligation of which can not be impaired by the States. The marriage 
status involves responsibilities, alike to each other, offspring, and 
society. The State regulates this status. The Federal Government 
has no control over it. The Supreme Court of the United States has so 
held. “It is an institution in the maintenance of which in its purity 
the public is deeply interested, for it is the foundation of the family 
and of society, without which there would be neither civilization nor 
progress.” (Maynard v. Hill, 125 U. S. 190.) 

It is unfortunate that the spiritual ideal of marriage as a religious 
sacrament- is not more firmly and universally instilled in the minds 
and hearts of the people. In the degree that we abandon this ideal 
the evil of divorce will remain. Loyalty in faith, if not in love, each 
to the other, is the basis of its maintenance, even as loyalty is the 
rock upon which in final analysis human character rests. 

No legislation will correct the evil of divorce. It is the result of a 
decadence in popular esteem of the sanctity of marriage. Legislation 
may suppress its effect. It can not remove its cause, To invest Con- 
gress with the power to “ make laws, which shall be uniform through- 
out the United States, on marriage and divorce,” as proposed, will not 
suppress the evil, but will divest the several States of their inherent 
power to regulate the marriage status. Not only would Congress then 
haye the power to legislate as to the competency of persons to marry, 
and in what manner marriage should be consummated, but, after con- 
summation, to legislate as to the marriage status during its continuance. 

This status is all embracing. It stops not at the ceremony. It is 
not limited to the personal relations of husband and wife. It involves 
children, their custody, rights, and welfare. It extends to marital 
property rights, courtesy, dower, separate estates, power to alienate, 
inheritance and devolution of estates, and many rights and interests 
arising out of the marriage status. Congress might not exercise the 
full extent of the power which the proposed amendment carries, but it 
could do so at its will if such an amendment were submitted to and 
ratified by the several States, 

And the sovereign power of the several States over the domestic 
status of their citizens, now exercised in each State in accordance with 
local customs, traditions, and conditions, would be revolutionized, sur- 
rendered to, and centralized in the Federal Government to make more 
convenient and assured the obtaining of divorces by the comparative few 
of our population of 120,000,000 people, who are unfortunate in their 
matrimonial alliances. Even as we send forth to war the youth of our 
country, who suffer hardships, wounds, and death in order to defend 
and maintain our institutions, so may society require of the men and 
women who are dissatisfied or unfortunate in their marital relations 
that they find redress in the State of their own domicile, or, if unable 
to obtain it, endure the pangs of outrageous fortune for the sake of 
preservation, sanctity, and permanency of the institution of marriage. 

Nore.—Since the above was written the author finds in the New 
York Times the report of a novel suit to determine whether an agree- 
ment for alimony arising from a French divorce is valid in New York 
State. The suit was brought by Mrs. Ruth O'Neill against Alex. J. 
Hammerslough, her former husband, to collect the balance due under 
an agreement signed just before the decree was made on June 13, 1922, 
Each of the parties has since remarried. 

“The answer,” in the case, says the Times, “brings into question 
the validity of an agreement arising from the action of New York 
residents in going to Paris and submitting to the jurisdiction of the 
French courts to be divorced under circumstances asserted to be 
against public policy under the New York decisions.” Thus, we find 
illustration of the argument that people wanting a divorce may repair 
to foreign countries, obtain divorce, but the validity of it may be 
tested here in the State courts. And if anything were wanting by way 
of further illustration, it will be found in an article, also quoted from 
the Times, appearing in this issue of the Woman Patriot. 

[From the New York Times] 
Mexico Proves Tours or Drvorce—Travet, SIGHTSEEING, HOTEL 

ACCOMMODATIONS, AND A DECREE ARB INCLUDED IN ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

VISITORS TÔ Tu REPUBLIC 


As a foreign Mecca for Americans seeking divorces the neighboring 
Republic of Mexico is coming forward as a rival of Paris. An officer 
of the Mexican Government, who is in a position to know, estimates 
that eight Americans are now arriving in Mexico every day for the 
purpose of seeking divorces, which means that Americans are being 
divorced under the laws of the southern Republic at the rate of 2,920 a 
year. This estimate would apply for the month of December, 1927, 
but, according to the Mexican authority, the number is constantly 
growing. 

The last word in this modern phenonrenon is the organized tour of 
divorce. Appropriating the wisdom and profiting by the experience of 
large travel agencies, managers of Mexican divorce tours undertake to 
arrange for their patrons not only the legal details of the severance of 
marital ties, but the engagement of all transportation and hotel accom- 
modations—with pleasure excursions during the few days the client is 
waiting for the legal formalities to be concluded. 
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Laws of such Mexican States as Campeche, Morelos, and Sonora, 
are the result of amendments deliberately passed to attract the dollars 
of the Americanos, During what might be called the era of the divorce 
colony fn Mexico—an epoch marked by the supremacy in this field 
of the State of Yucatan—the influx of gringos led to an improvement 
in Mexican beds, bathtubs, breakfasts, and bull fights. However, the 
most far-seeing entrepreneurs of divoree soon realized that, for all the 
pulling powers of such improvements, a slackening of legal require- 
ments, and particularly a reduction of the term of residence required, 
went even further in attracting foreign business. This realization 
ushered in the sudden decline of the divorce colony and the rapid rise 
of the divorce tour. To-day the Mexican States leading in the produc- 
tion of decrees for foreigners are Campeche, Morelos, and Sonora. 

SONORA BIDS FOR FAYOR 


Entering the field of competition somewhat later than most of her 
sister states, Sonora has profited by their errors. Considerable effort 
has been made by Sonora to strengthen the validity of her divorces by 
accomplishing personal service of summons on defendants. Sonora 
law provides that the American defendant who has remained behind 
in the United States must be notified of the Mexican proceedings by an 
agent of the court, and 39 days are allowed within which to answer 
the suit. 

When these amendments perfecting the Sonora law had been made, 
a Mexican came to the United States and began organizing tours of 
divorce” across the border, He guides small groups of men and women 
interested in Mexican travel for the reason of divorce. 

These voyagers gather from time to time at a headquarters, con- 
veniently located near the Grand Central Station, Instructions are 
given and tickets and other reservations issued to Hermosillo, capital 
of Sonora, At Nogales, Ariz., they see fellow Americans leaving the 
train to walk across the street and get divorces In Nogales, Mexico. 
But no such crude procedure is followed in the tours, as is evidenced 
by the experience of a Boston woman, 

“The morning after my arrival in Hermosillo,” she said, “I awoke in 
a Swiss villa to hear the songs of southern birds. After an American 
breakfast I wandered about sniffing the fragrant flowers until my 
Mexican attorney came in a car to drive me to the judge's chambers. 
My attorney was Sefior B., a friend of the governor of the State. He 
drove me to a building of Spanish type, with a flower-filled patio, 
looking like anything but the dismal sort of courthouse I had expected. 
The judge was in ordinary business clothes, a reserved, dignified man. 

“ Señor B. introduced me briefly and presented my petition for divorce. 
This was shorter than American papers of the kind, I should imagine, 
and simply stated the facts about my marriage, including the state- 
ments that I had been married for more than one year and that my 
husband and I had lived apart for more than six months (these terms 
are the minimum requirements under Sonoran law). There was no 
oral examination and no outsiders were present. I simply executed my 
complaint before a notary, then the judge bowed me out, and for three 
days I enjoyed the sights and fiestas of lovely Hermosillo, 

“The only formality which remained for me was to execute a power 
of attorney, authorizing Sefior B. to represent me to the conclasion of 
the case. I then returned to New York. Two wecks after I had 
executed my complaint the judge called my attorney into conference 
with the attorney appointed to represent my husband to see if a 
reconciliation could not be made. The Jaw requires that this attempt 
at reconciliation be made within 15 days of the filing of the complaint. 
The lawyers told the court that no reconciliation was possible. In 
another two weeks I received a decree. Had my husband not seen fit 
to be represented in the case by an attorney I should have had to 
wait the full 39 days after the filing of the complaint, which is the 
time granted defendants to answer.” 

Such tours as this, including all expenses of litigation and travel, 
cost from $2,500 up. A more modest tour, with the plaintif staying 
at a hotel instead of a “ chateau,” costs about $1,500. 

HOW TO CUT THE COST 


Of course, there are many ways of cutting expenses. In the case of 
most tourists from the Eastern United States advantage is taken of the 
nine months’ round trip, with a stop-over in Arizona, offered by the 
railroads from eastern cities to California. The one item which can 
not be reduced is the State's charges. These amount to about $600 
gold in Sonora, including a direet tax of $300 on divorces to Americans. 

By sending his wedding certificate and grounds for petition ahead 
and by leaving power of attorney with a Mexican lawyer to conclude 
his case, the American necd spend only three or four days in Sonora. 

Probably more Americans are now seeking freedom in Morelos than 
in any other Mexican State. The experience of two who went there 
a few weeks ago is typical of that of hundreds of their countrymen. 
Mr. ¥ and Miss X proposed to get married as soon as Mr. Y had 
obtained a divorce, Miss X had a Mexican friend who introduced them 
to ber cousin, a Mexican attorney in New York. This lawyer ar- 
ranged all the details, even to the purchase of their tickets. 

“We left New York on Thursday evening,” relates Mr. Y, “and 
reached Mexico City on Monday. The Mexican trains afforded splendid 
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accommodations. We needed no Spanish. The menu was in English 
and the porter spoke good American. 

“Mexico City is better lighted than New York. Its parks are as 
beautiful as those of Paris. We were in Mexico just over a month, 
nearly all of that time in Mexico City. We had to make four trips to 
Cuernayaca, capital of Morelos, which is a thrilling three hours’ motor 
trip over good roads, including an almost perpendicular climb through 
some mountains, 

“I got my decree on time, and without any trouble or publicity. The 
judge who granted it was a judge of the first instance, a State judge 
of civil cases from whom appeal goes only to the highest State court. 
My petition merely stated the facts briefiy—that I was asking for a 
divorce on the grounds of incompatibility. There was no cross-examina- 
tion or long rigmarole. As soon as I bad the papers in my hand Miss 
X and I stepped across the street and were married by a judge of the 
civil registry.” 

Mr. Y’s legal expenses, over and above his attorney's fee of $400, 
were $264.40. A charge of $25.50 for “domicile cost” is particularly 
revealing, for this represents the “investment” in Morelos business 
or the “donation” to Morelos charity which, as specified in the law, 
enabled Mr. Y to establish his “ residence” in that State. 

The easy laws now in force in the States of Vera Cruz, Jalisco, 
Chihuahua, and Coahuila stand virtually as they were written in 1915 
or 1916. All these States permit divorce by “ mutual consent.” 

Campeche requires a copy of the certificate of the marriage that is 
about to be dissolved, and this must be vouched for as authentic by 
the Mexican consul in the bome district of the American. The court 
officer who unties the knot is a judge of the civil registry, correspond- 
ing to our registrar of vital statistics. In mutual-consent cases the 
decree may be delivered in a week or 10 days. In other cases “ the 
papers” may not be turned out for from 10 to 45 days, but the plain- 
tiff need not subject himself to the poor hotels of Campeche city all 
this time. Sometimes the defendant is served by a publication of 
summons in Campeche. To meet American criticism there is a grow- 
ing tendency to indulge in the extra formality of mailing a copy of 
the summons to the defendant's last known address, but no plaintiff is 
denied a divorce if he pays all his fees. Five hundred American dollars 
is the standardized charge in Campeche, including all legal expenses. 

In the spring of 1926 Campeche passed an amendment to her divorce 
law, leaving the determination of residence to the governor of the 
State, who, if he chooses, may grant a divorce to an American 24 
hours after he or she arrives in the crumbling old seaport which was 
once the haunt of buccaneers. 


[From Washington Post, Sunday, March 4, 1928] 
DIVORCE DECREES ENFORCEABLE 


To the EDITOR OF THE PosT: 

Str: In your editorial, issue of the 2d, on “Marriage and divorce,” 
this sentence occurs: 

“Mrs. Edward F. White, of Indianapolis, vice president of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, struck a keynote for the proponents of 
the measure with the words: ‘The well being of society as it concerns 
the relation of the sexes, the legitimacy of offspring, and the disposition 
of property alike require that one State or nation shall recognize the 
validity of marriages performed in other States or nations according to 
the law of the latter.’” 

The Constitution of the United States (Art. IV, sec. 1) requires “ that 
full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the publie acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of every other State,” and, says the 
Supreme Court of the United States (133 U. S. 107), “when duly 
pleaded and proved in a court of that State, they have the effect of 
being not merely prima facie evidence but conclusive proof of the rights 
thereby adjudicated, and a refusal to give them the force and effect 
in this respect which they held in the State in which they were 
rendered denies to the party a right secured to him by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States.” 

Mrs. White, in support of her proposition before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, cited a case from the Seventy-sixth North Carolina 
Reports, wherein the Supreme Court held that a marriage between a 
white person and negro, which had been consummated in South Caro- 
lina, where at that time it was legal, was not valid in North Carolina, 
where it was prohibited; but the couple were citizens of North Caro- 
lina, went to South Carolina, married, and immediately returned to 
the State. The ground of the decision was that, as citizens of North 
Carolina, they could not so evade its laws. The court sustained an 
indictment and their conviction for living in adultery. On the other 
hand, at the same term of the court, in a case reported in the same 
volume, the court set aside a conviction for the same offense of a white 
person and negro, who were domiciled and married in South Carolina, 
but afterwards removed to North Carolina. Their marriage was legal 
in South Carolina at the time. There had been no intent to evade the 
laws of North Carolina. They were not citizens of that State when 
married. The distinction between the cases is obvious. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has declared that a judg- 
ment of divorce obtained by a husband in a State to which he had 
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gone in disregard of his duty, upon service of process by publication 
on the wife, who had remained in the State of the domicile of matri- 
mony and did not appear in the court, is not entitled to full faith and 
credit outside the State in which the divorce was granted (201 U. 8. 
562; 226 U. S. 551; 188 U. S. 28). 

It would be interesting to note the reasoning of the court which, as 
stated in one of the cases, is as follows: “It can not be doubted that 
if a State may not forbid the enforcement within its borders of a 
decree of divorce procured by its own citizens, who, while retaining 
their domiciie in the prohibiting State, have gone to another State to 
procure a divorce in fraud of the laws of the domicile, that the exist- 
ence of all efficacious power on the subject of divorce will be at an end, 
This must follow, if it be conceded that one who is domiciled in a State 
may, whenever he chooses, go into another State, and, without acquiring 
a bona fide domicile therein, obtain a divorce, and then compel the 
State of domicile to give full effect to the divorce thus fraudulently pro- 
cured.” “This ruling,” says the court, “leaves uncurtailed the legiti- 
mate power of all the States over a subject peculiarly within their 
authority, and thus not only enables them to maintain their public policy, 
but also to protect the individual rights of their citizens: It does not 
deprive a State of the power to render a decree of divorce susceptible of 
being enforced within its borders as to the person within the jurisdiction, 
and does not debar other States from giving such effect to a judgment 
of that character as they elect to do under mere principles of State 
comity. It causes the full faith and credit clause of the Constitution 
to operate upon decrees of divorce in the respective States just as that 
cause operates upon all other rights; that is, it compels all the States 
to recognize and enforce a judgment of divorce rendered in other States 
where both parties were subject to the jurisdiction of the State in which 
the decree was rendered.” J 

It follows, then, that under the Constitution and decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, if a decree is regularly obtained in 
one State it operates in all the States. If not regularly obtained, it 
may be disregarded in other States. 

Mrs. White's “keynote” sounds no new principle of law, unless it is 
desired to open wide the door of opportunity for divorce decrees 
fraudulently obtained to become effective in all the States, 

IREDELL MBARES, 


THE BANKERS IN BOLIVIA 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in 
the RECORD an article entitled “The Bankers in Bolivia,” by 
Mrs. Margaret Alexander Marsh. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THe Bankers IN BOLIVIA 


“The Bankers in Bolivia,” a study of American foreign investment, 
by Mrs. Margaret Alexander Marsh, published by the Vanguard Press, 
gives the detailed story of the methods of American financial interests 
in extending financial hegemony over South American countries which 
should be studied by the American peopie. The book has been sum- 
marized by the Peoples’ Lobby. Tin is the most important product of 
Bolivia, since a third of the national revenue and more than half of 
the total customs in 1925 were derived therefrom. The tin deposits are 
the second largest in the world, represent great natural wealth, and 
invite development. Tin is, moreover, of great importance to the 
United States, both because we consume more tin than any other 
country and because it is one of the raw materials essential to war 
which we lack and over which, according to Mr. Hoover, a foreign 
power exercises some measure of monopoly control. 

The population of Bolivia is between two and a half and three 
million. There is practically no immigration. About 85 per cent of 
the population is illiterate and some 50 per cent desperately poor, 
living either in a state of peonage or eking out a miserable existence 
on the plateau of highland Bolivia. 

Mining tin in Bolivia is a rather costly process. The total costs on 
the 6,837 tons of tin sold by the Patino Mines and Enterprises Consoli- 
dated, in 1925, amounted to $833.70 a ton, or 37 cents a pound. But 
tin sold in that year at an average of nearly $1,300 a ton, so that the 
company reported earnings of $5.08 per share and dividends of $3.15, or 
over 15 per cent. The British control of tin amounts almost to a 
monopoly since the Federated Malay States produce almost one-third 
of the world’s output, while Bolivia's output was approximately one- 
fourth. 

Among the tin companies either owned outright by North Americans 
or in which American capital is interested are the Fabulosa Mines, 
Consolidated; the Bolivia Tin Corporation; the International Mining 
Co., organized for W. R. Grace & Co. during the war; the Andes Tin 
Corporation; and the Berenguela Tin Mines (Ltd.). 

While Bolivia has also deposits of gold and silver, as well as copp:t, 
the two metals, tin and lead, are infinitely more important. Bolivia's 
large export trade is almost entirely in minerals, “ two-thirds of which 
were produced by foreign enterprise, with the result that the favorable 
trade balance individually referred to in Bolivian bond circulars and by 
brokers dealing in Bolivian securities has very little meaning in terms 
of national prosperity.” 
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Bolivia also has ofl fields. “In providing for the exploitation of 
her oil, Bolivia, like many of the countries of South America, has taken 
warning from Mexico's experience In attempting an eleventh-hour pro- 
tection of her national interests, and on June 16, 1921, passed an oil 
law limiting to 100,000 hectares the amount of petroleum lands any 
one company or individual could exploit, restricting oil concessions to 
55 years, and providing for a minimum royalty to the Government of 
11 per cent of the oil produced. As far back as 1916, after more than 
3,000,000 hectares had been conceded outright, the Bolivian ofl deposits 
were nationalized and the further granting of oil lands in perpetuity 
prohibited. This cautious, though belated, policy of locking the stable 
was abandoned in 1920, when not only was the tax on oil lands reduced, 
but 66-year concessions to some 2,000,000 hectares were awarded in less 
than 10 days. The 1920 oil legislation did, however, raise the State's 
royalty from 10 to 12% and even 15 per cent, and provided that 25 per 
cent of the net profits derived from exploiting the oil deposits on public 
lands should be paid into the local treasury of the department in which 
they were located. The law of 1921, which regulates the oil industry 
in Bolivia to-day, compromised on the State's share in the output, put- 
ting the minimum royalty at 11 per cent. Recognizing the industry 
as a public utility, the law permits concessionaires to utilize such public 
lands as they may need and to expropriate private lands, with com- 
pensation. It exempts them from customs duties during the life of 
their concessions, but levies a maximum land tax of 50 centavos per 
hectare after exploitation has begun, with a supertax of 30 per cent 
on private holdings of over 100,000 hectares. The concessionaires may 
build and operate railways and establish telephone and telegraph com- 
munications. On the other hand, they must comply with the law's 
specific requirements regarding development of their concessions and 
the percentage of Bolivian labor to be employed, and must accept the 
Calvo clause requiring foreign concessionaires to waive the right of 
appeal to their home governments and to submit disputes with regard 
to their interests to the Supreme Court of Bolivia. 

“Under penalty of cancellation the holders of concessions are for- 
bidden to alienate, transfer, or hypothecate their rights to foreign 
governments or their representatives or to admit them as partners or 
associates, and for the transfer of an oil concession to any foreign 
company or individual special permission from the Government is 
required, 

“The 1921 law was not retroactive. Hence, its restriction of the 
size of oil holdings did not apply to the large concessions which had 
been granted in 1920 and earlier, nor did it affect the titles in per- 
petuity that had been secured under former laws. Two types of oil 
concessions are found, therefore, in Bolivia: The large private holdings 
in fee and the leased properties which are developed in partnership 
with the State (en Sociedad con el Estado). In the Standard Oil 
Co.'s extensive holdings in Bolivia both types are represented. These 
comprise in all over 7,000,000 acres, one-third leased under a partner- 
ship concession, the balance owned in fee through the purchase of old 
Bolivian and Chilean titles, 

“The largest single oil concession granted by the Gutierrez Guerra 
government in 1920 was one of a million hectares to the Richmond 
Levering Co., of New York, which was transferred to the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey on July 25, 1922, for about $2,500,000. Modified to 
fit the new oil law, which in turn may have altered previous legislation 
in order to adapt the Government's royalty to the Standard Oil's idea 
of a profitable basis for exploitation, the concession runs for 55 years, 
the land and all development on it to revert to the State without 
indemnity. at the end of that time; at least 11 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced is to be turned over to the State; and rights to the exploitation 
of the subsoil only are granted. Over a period of two years the com- 
pany was privileged to explore an area of 4,000,000 hectares in the 
Departments of Santa Cruz, Chuquisaca, and Tarija; at the end of 
that time it had to choose its million and start drilling in accordance 
with the petroleum law. The contract grants the usual privileges 
regarding use of public Jands, expropriation of private lands, installa- 
tion of all necessary equipment, construction and operation of railways, 
roads, canals, and telegraph, telephone, and wireless communication, 
exemption from customs duties, and limited taxation up to the time 
production should begin. Exclusive right to produce, refine, and sell 
oil in the concession area is assured. 

“On the other hand, not only does the concession prohibit recourse 
to any foreign government in the case of disputes over company’s 
rights, but includes two additional clauses designed to safeguard the 
independence of the country and to prevent foreign oil interests from 
encroaching on Boliyia’s sovereignty. One of these forbids the con- 
cessionaires from alienating or hypothecating the concession to any for- 
eign government; the other makes the company promise not to interfere 
in the internal politics of Bolivia nor ‘to place the capital, income, 
employees, or laborers of the company at the electoral or political service 
of either party in Bolivia. In tbis last might be traced signs of an 


uneasiness on the part of the Saavedra government lest certain Liberal 
leaders, who had been influential in securing the original Levering 
concession, might look for their reward in terms of political support 
now, the Liberal government of Gutierrez Guerra having been over- 
thrown in the revolution of July, 1920. In fact, with the Levering con- 
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cession the Standard Oil acquired an obligation to an ex-minister of 
finance under the Liberal régime which cost the company a troublesome 
lawsuit, and as a feature of the settlement a possible competitor in the 
very heart of its own concession, a thorn in the side of the company 
whose policy it is to brook no rivals. The amusing spectacle of a 
Bolivian-American enterprise growing up some day, like an enclaye, in 
the midst of the Standard Oil Co.'s territory is not without its irony.” 

“The oil industry,” says Mrs, Marsh, “in Bolivia must be foreign 
enterprise, and foreigners will in the last analysis develop the resources 
of poor and backward countries only on their own terms.” 


RAILWAYS 


Approximately $80,000,000 has been spent already on the building of 
Bolivia's railways. Most of this capital came from abroad, either in the 
form of railway loans to the Bolivian Government or as investment in 
private railway enterprises initiated and carried out by foreigners. The 
British interests control the Bolivian railway situation at the present 
time, but the initiative for building the main system and some of the 
capital used in its construction were American. 


COPYING AMERICA’S FRENZIED RAILWAY FINANCING IN BOLIVIA 


In 1905 an extensive survey of Bolivia and a scheme for a thousand- 
mile railway system was made by the banking firm of James Speyer & 
Co., of New York. The next year the Government signed a contract 
with Speyer & Co., which has been severely criticized. The cost to 
Bolivia has been about $22,000,000, including her obligatory investment 
in the second-mortgage bonds of the company and her guaranteed in- 
terest on the first-mortgage bonds. The Government has no chance, 
except through expropriation, of ever owning the railroads, as the con- 
cession is perpetual. The threatened bankruptcy of the Bolivia Rail- 
way Co., moreover, has weakened the country’s credit reputation abroad. 
The Government was unable to get other bids on the construction of 
the road, because it had pledged itself not to begin other railway nego- 
tiations until a decision had been reached with the Speyer syndicate 
that organized the survey. Although the Speyer plan was accepted 
by the Government in May, 1906, only 416 out of the 1,000 miles of 
railroad planned have been constructed, and the plan of connecting 
the railways of Bolivia with the rivers of Brazil has not materialized, 

The Speyer contract provided for the transfer of the concession 
to a company which it should organize, with power to issue about 
$18,000,000 in first-mortgage income bonds, to be taken by the Bolivian 
Government at par, the former to mature January 1, 1927, and the 
latter in 1932. 

In addition this new company was empowered to issue as much 
stock as it liked. Thus the bankers transferred all their rights and 
obligations to a corporation of limited liability, and after seeing that 
the bonds were distributed and after promoting the enterprise to the 
extent of bringing the Bolivia Railway Co. into existence withdrew 
from all responsibility. W. R. Grace & Co., of New York, the well- 
known Latin American exporting and importing house, as purchasing 
agents of the Speyer syndicate, saw to it that in the early stages at 
least American materials were used in the construction of the roads, 

“In accordance with the contract the Bolivia Railway Co. was 
organized in Connecticut in 1907, with an authorized capital of $10,- 
000,000, of which the National City Bank and Speyer & Co. received 
shares to the amount of $9,996,500 in payment for the concession. 
Actually only $3,500 of the share capital was paid up, the balance of 
the money for the enterprise being derived from the purchasers of the 
first-mortgage bonds, chiefly Europeans, and from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, which by the contract was obliged to take the company’s second- 
mortgage bonds. The Bolivia Railway Co. was to have the right to 
construct, own, and operate the new system of railways, to import 
construction materials and railway equipment free of customs duties 
for 30 years, to be exempt from all taxes or imposts of any sort during 
the same period, and to acquire up to 1,000 square leagues (1 league 
equals 1,785 hectares) of public lands in any part of Bolivia at the 
minimum legal price of 10 centavos per hectare if suited to agriculture 
and cattle breeding, or 1 boliviano if the land contained rubber trees. 
The building of the roads was begun by the South American Construc- 
tion Co. on a basis of cost plus 10 per cent, but so wastefully, it is 
alleged, that it was turned over to the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway 
Co., a British concern, which completed the mileage now comprising 
the Bolivia Railway, and in 1908 leased the system for 99 years. 
The total cost of the Bolivia Railway Co.’s lines was £6,673,232, or, at 
par, $32,475,284. The difference between this total and the issue of 
first-mortgage guaranteed bonds and second-mortgage bonds, a little 
over five and a half million dollars, was met by an additional issue of 
6 per cent first-mortgage bonds without Government guaranty. At 
present the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway owns a majority of the 
first-mortgage bonds and the greater part of the stock of the Bolivia 
Railway Co., although about $1,000,000 worth of the bonds are in the 
hands of American citizens, 

“So far as Bolivia was concerned, the leasing of the new system 
to the Antofagasta changed the character of the enterprise altogether. 
The frank expectation that the Bolivia Railway Co. would compete 
with the British company by connecting with tbe Peruvian Railway 
to the north and with the Argentine system at La Quiaca was doomed 
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by this merger. From this time dates the menopoly which the Anto- 
fagasta & Bolivia Railway Co. exercises over Bolivia's railways, a 
control so complete that it reduces materially the effectiveness of Arica 
as an outlet for Bolivia. 

“By means of excessive freight rates on goods exported by way 
of Arica, which must travel from Oruro to Viacha over a line oper- 
ated by the Antofagasta & Bolivia Railway, the big mineral output 
of the Oruro district is deflected to the longer route via Antofagasta. 
Through this manipulation of the traffic handled by the Bolivia Rail- 
way Co, the earnings of the company have been so reduced that the 
Bolivian Government for the entire 20 years since the bonds were 
issued has had to cover the biggest part of the 5 per cent interest 
which it guaranteed on the first-mortgage bonds, while, needless to say, 
Bolivia has received nothing on the second-mortgage income bonds 
she holds. The former fell due January 1, 1927, and since the inter- 
est only and not the principal was guaranteed, the company has had 
to admit its inability to pay them. If the threatened foreclosure 
should be carried out, Bolivia stands to lose not only the full amount 
she invested in second-mortgage bonds, $12,150,000, which she has 
hoped to recover in 1952, but also the guaranteed interest payments 
for which, according to the Speyer contract, she was to be reimbursed 
in 80 years. Furthermore, with new railroad irons constantly in the 
fire, Bolivia can hardly afford to stand discredited in the New York 
and London money markets as a possible field for railway investment 
by the noise of such a failure. A reissue of bonds at the face value 
of the old ones, expropriation of the lines, with compensation, as a 
public utility and government ownership in the future, and a revalua- 
tion pf the railroads with a new bond issue based on the new valuation 
are among the various forms of liquidation which have been suggested. 
In June, 1927, the Bolivian Government issued a decree expropriating 
the lines, but whether this is more than a gesture remains to be seen. 
The Minister of Public Works has declared since that the Government 
does not intend to act ‘coercively.’ To date no steps have been taken 
to execute the decree, and the railroad is operating under the same 
management as heretofore. As this goes to press a commission repre- 
senting the bondholders, lessee, and stockholders is in La Paz to 
negotiate with the Bolivian Government for the reorganization of the 
financial affairs of the Bolivia Railway Co. How much the holders 
of the first-mortgage bonds, which have been selling recently at 50 
or thereabouts, can collect on them is a question. The Antofagasta & 
Bolivia Railway Co. is, of course, the majority bondholder, and can 
rely on the large profits it derives from its railway monopoly in 
Bolivia to offset this loss. It seems fairly certain that Bolivia will 
need to write off the capital sunk in second-mortgage bonds as loss, 
except for the fact of the railways themselves, which are an unques- 
tionable asset to the nation. She will, moreover, be relieved of the 
large monthly interest payments which have been a constant drain on 
the public treasury, Such is the inglorious end of the Speyer con- 
tract, a transaction which cost the National City Bank and Speyer & 
Co. practically nothing, netted them several millions of dollars on the 
sale of their share of the Bolivia Railway Co.'s stock, and won for 
this latter British company the key to the control of Bolivia’s entire 
railway system. 

“The most recent and most notoriows part played by North Ameri- 
cans in Bolivian railway building is that of the Ulen Contracting Cor- 
poration of New York in connection with the Atocha-Villazon Railway. 
The southernmost stretch of the Bolivia Railway Co.’s lines, running 
from Uyuni, where the Antofagasta trains turn west to the Pacific, to 
the little Indian village of Atocha, left a gap of 128 miles in the longi- 
tudinal system that was to connect Buenos Aires by rail with La Paz, 
southern Peru, and the Pacific. This line follows the old mule track 
from the Argentine into Bolivia, one of the most famous of the early 
South American roads, and much used in the colonial days when the 
trading monoply granted to Panama caused much of the goods destined 
for Argentina to travel this long overland route. As early as 1912 a 
loan was negotiated in France for £1,000,000, at 5 per cent, to finance 
a portion of this missing link, and with the proceeds construction was 
begun by a French company. First, disagreement with the contractors ; 
and then, in 1920, the Saavedra revolution caused suspension of the 
work. In the spring of 1921 a new contract was signed for the con- 
struction, for the account of the Bolivian Government, of a line to 
bridge the gap. The new contractors were the Ulen Contracting Corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of Stone & Webster, in turn affiliated with the 
American Internationa] Corporation and the National City Bank. The 
road was to be finished in approximately five years. The estimated 
cost was $10,000,000. American track equipment and motive power 
was to be installed, Construction was to be financed by a $7,000,000 
bond issue, with the understanding that the Bolivian Government would 
furnish later any additional sums up to $10,000,000 that might be 
needed. These 20-year 8 per cent Government bonds, redecmabie at any 
time at par, were to be taken by the contractors at 87 ½ and disposed of 
by them at whatever price they could get for them. In addition, the 
contract provided for a flat fee of $1,000,000 to the construction com- 
pany wheu the road was completed. The negotiation of the refunding 
loan of 1922 led to the conversion of these bonds into bonds of the new 
issue. Before the road was completed bonds to the amount of $10,000,- 
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000 were issued; for $8,000,000 worth of them the Bolivian Govern- 
ment received 8744, according to its original contract with the Ulen 
Co., which had been modified on June 9, 1922, to make the conversion 
possible; for the balance, 9144. In the New York market they brought 
a price of 101. 

“On this transaction the Ulen Contracting Co. reaped $1,270,000, 
though doubtless bearing its share of the bankers’ fairly heavy expenses 
in advertising the bonds, to which must be added its 10 per cent fee 
of $1,000,000—a total of over two and a quarter million dollars for 
building 128 miles of railroad. Nor was the job really finished when 
the line was turned over to traffic in time for Bolivia’s centenary in 
the summer of 1925. A fine piece of grading was done, and under 
difficult conditions, for the road drops from the Andean Plateau at 
Atocha to the level of the Argentine pampa, never so abrupt a descent 
as farther north in the Yungas country, but steep enough to put engi- 
neering skill and ingenuity to a fair test. But, apart from this, there 
is much cause for criticism of the job. Carelessness in laying the 
track and in protecting the road against the heavy seasonal rains of 
that region and inadequate and inferior equipment and rolling stock 
make it neecssary for Bolivia to spend a part of its latest loan, another 
million dollars at least, in putting the Atocha-Villazon Railway into 
efficient running condition. Yet this railway has already cost the 
country $10,000,000, or $78,125 per mile. Some justification for the 
poor workmanship may lie in the rush to finish the road in time for the 
centennial celebration, which meant completion almost a year before 
the date originally contracted for, but the Bolivian Government, which 
provided the Ulen Contracting Co. financial compensation for this 
change in the contract, should not have been doubly penalized for 
hastening the work. 


BOLIVIA’S BLANK CHECK TO THE BANKERS 


“In 1908 Bolivia had the distinction of being a country without a 
foreign debt; by February, 1927, her external obligations had amounted 
to well over $40,000,000, all of which, except for a small loan of 
£600,000 obtained in London in 1925, was borrowed in the United 
States 

“Apart from short-term loans and revolving credits, which have been 
repaid, Bolivia has successfully turned to New York four times within 
the last 10 years for capital, Little is known about the latest loan, 
that of $14,000,000 made early in 1927 by Dillon, Read & Co., of New 
York, beyond the fact that the price paid for the bonds was 9044 and 
that they were sold to the public at 9814. These are 31-year bonds, 
and carry 7 per cent interest. 

“The first bit of North American long-term financing of Bolivia, 
except for the Morgan loan of 1908, which will be considered later, was 
the Yungas Railway loan of $2,400,000 at 6 per cent made in 1917 
by Chandler & Co., at that time fiscal agents of Bolivia in the United 
Staies, and the Equitable Trust Co. of New York. Taken by the 
bankers at 90, the bonds were sold to the public at 96. These were 
specifically secured by a first mortgage on the electric railway to be 
built with the proceeds of the loan from La Paz to Coripata in the 
Yungas, a first lien on the Government-owned branch, of the Arica-La 
Paz Railway to the copper-mining town of Corocoro, and a first charge 
on the general revenues of the Department of La Paz as well as on 
certain revenues of the department specially pledged to the service of 
the bonds. The loan contract provided for the purchase in the United 
States of materials used in building the railway end of rolling stock 
and equipment. As in all railway investment, it was hoped that the 
initial drag of interest and amortization charges would be counteracted 
later by sufficient earnings to make the road self-supporting, but the 
forced suspension of building, leaving the portion of the road that is 
constructed practically useless, as has been described in the chapter on 
railways, has left this loan a dead weight on the Bolivian Government. 
The bonds, when handled at all in the New York market, now sell for 
around 82. A balance of $1,788,500 was outstanding on June 30, 1926. 

“ Bolivia's second piece of financing in the United States was in 
1920, just prior to the political revolution of that year, when the Gov- 
ernment issued $2,253,000 in 6 per cent bonds, the so-called sanitation 
bonds of 1920, to mature in 1934, which the Ulen Contracting Corpora- 
tion took in payment for the construction of the sewer systems of La 
Paz and Cochabamba. The contract called for the use of American 
materials in construction. These bonds were secured by a first lien on 
15 different customs duties and internal revenues, largely departmental. 
The rate paid the Bolivian Government was 90 per cent. The prices at 
which the bonds were offered to the public, ranging from 82.24 to 97.74, 
provided a yield of from 8.25 to 8.50 per cent. There is now no active 
market for them. As sanitation is a form of public works that provides 
no revenue, the full weight of serving and retiring these bonds falls on 
the Bolivian Government. The amount outstanding on June 30, 1926, 
was $1,401,000, the 4 per cent amortization rate having accounted for 
the balance. Both the Yungas Railway and the sanitation loans were 
served by local revenues and constituted only contingent liabilities on 
the national treasury. 

“In the history of Bolivian public finance these were, however, com- 
paratively insignificant operations. The loan which overshadows all 
previous public borrowings and, owing to certain peculiar stipulations 
of the contract, even the political and administrative life of the coun- 
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try, was the $33,000,000 authorized bond issue negotiated in 1922 
with the Stifel-Nicolaus Investment Co., of St. Louis; the Equitable 
Trust Co. and Spencer, Trask & Co., of New York. Apart from the 
two foreign loans just described, the Bolivian Government had on 
three previous occasions resorted to credit operations abroad; in 
1908, when £500,000 was secured from J. P. Morgan & Co. at 
6 per cent interest for the purpose of stabilizing Bolivian ex- 
change, which had been upset by the financial crisis of 1907 in the 
United States, and to assist in establishing the currency on a gold 
basis; again, in 1910, when £1,500,000 was obtained in Paris at 5 
per cent to establish the Banco de la Nacion; and lastly in 1913, 
when the Credit Mobiler loaned the Bolivian Government £1,000,000, 
also at 5’ per cent, to build the Atocha-La Quiaca Railway. These 
loans were taken by the bankers at 90, 87, and 90 per cent, respectively. 
The bonds of the Morgan loan were not publicly offered; instead, at 
the time of the first French loan, £425,000 were purchased by the 
Bolivian Government and paid into the Banco de la Nacion to cover 
a part of the Government's subscription to the stock of the bank. A 
large share of the second French loan, nearly 13,000,000 francs, was 
never drawn by the Bolivian Government, but remained on deposit 
with the Credit Mobiler at 3 per cent interest, owing to the decline 
in the value of the franc, which would have made a transfer of funds 
at the time very costly to Bolivia. Positive advantage of the franc’s 
depreciation was taken in 1920, when, by means of an internal short- 
term 8 per cent loan of Bs. 11,600,000 from the three principal banks 
of the country, the 1920 revolution having caused the breaking off 
of negotiations with Imbrie & Co. for a 6 per cent loan for this pur- 
pose, the entire French loans, which had not specified payment in gold, 
were liquidated, This transaction, which netted the Bolivian Govern- 
ment some 10,000,000 bolivianos, would have resulted in a clear saving 
to Bolivia if the money advanced by the Bolivian banks had not been 
repaid the following year in 8 per cent foreign gold bonds, whereas 
the French bonds carried only 5 per cent interest. Thus the French 
loans were consolidated in the now famous “ Nicolaus” loan of 1922. 
By the terms of this loan the outstanding Morgan bonds, carrying only 
6 per cent interest, were called in and paid, since their security con- 
flicted with some of the liens pledged to the 1922 bonds. An author- 
ized 8 per cent bond issue of $10,000,000, to be delivered to the Ulen 
Contracting Corporation, for the completion of the Atocha-Villazon 
Railway, of which $5,000,000 had already been issued, was for the 
same reason included in the new refunding loan. Thus Bolivia's entire 
foreign debt, except for the Yungas Railway and the sanitation bonds, 
was consolidated in the new American loan, which refunded a share 
of the internal debt as well. 

“In 1920 there was a crisis in Bolivian politics. The Liberals after 
10 years in power were ousted by the Republicans led by Bautista 
Saavedra, who later became president, Foreign loan negotiations were 
cut short. 

“The Saavedra government soon needed money, and so badly that 
toward the end of 1921 it agreed to a six months’ loan of $1,000,000, at 
6 per cent, from the St. Louis firm of Stifel-Nicolaus, which contained, 
as alternative to an exorbitant commission of $90,000, an option on the 
blanket loan which the government was considering, and a preferential 
option for three years on any external joan the government might make 
within that period. The National City Bank, through the American 
International Corporation, had already outlined a plan for an 8 per 
cent refunding dollar loan of $25,000,000, three-fifths to be issued at 
once, which, owing to favorable exchange rates, it was estimated could 
reduce the $17,000,000 of government indebtedness, mostly internal, to 
$12,000,000, and might as a consequence restore Bolivian exchange to 
par, thus eliminating the 40 per cent or more premium Bolivia was pay- 
ing in buying dollars to meet ber foreign obligations, In the apparent 
competition with the National City Bank which ensued, the Stifel- 
Nicolaus Investment Co, won out, and by virtue of the prior option 
embodied in the emergency loan contracted in December, 1921, which 
prevented Bolivia from seeking the best terms in the open market, the 
much-criticized refunding loan of 1922 was concluded in the spring of 
that year. As the most spectacular single act of the new administra- 
tion the loan became the butt of the opposition’s attack on the Saavedra 
government. As a result, more is publicly known of the loan negotia- 
tions and terms than is usually the case with government financing, 
and to anyone interested in the expansion of our foreign government 
credits and in the relations of North American bankers with a weak 
and undeveloped South American State, the facts are of singular 
interest, 

„The Republic of Bolivia external 25-year secured refunding 8 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds,’ more easily described as Bolivian 8's of 
1947, and in Bolivia known as the ‘ Nicholaus loan,’ were issued to the 
amount of $29,000,000 with an additional $4,000,000 authorized, making 
a total authorized issue of $33,000,000, a sum far in excess of the 
amount originally contemplated by the Bolivian Government. Asso- 
ciated with the original banking house, Stifel-Nicholaus, in the issue, 
were the Equitable Trust Co. of New York, which acts as trustee, and 
Spencer Trask & Co. The bonds carry very specific and inclusive 


security, covering in 1922 considerably more than half, in 1925, owing 
to the tax reforms instituted in 1923, which enormously increased the 
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tax on mining profits, almost two-thirds of the national income. So 
remarkable is the extent of the security pledged that the provisions 
of the contract with reference to security are worth quoting in full: 


“ARTICLE IV, SECTION 2 


"te + The Republic hereby affects and encumbers with a first 
lien or pledge and charge in favor of the trustee the following shares 
of stock, funds, revenues, and taxes as security for the full payment 
of the principal, premium, and interest of the bonds, and of all other 
expenses and amounts required for or incident to this contract or to 
the service of the loan, to wit: 

“*(a) All of the shares, not less than 114,000, of the Banco de Ja 
Nacion Boliviana belonging to the Republic, and which the Republic 
represents are sufficient at present to control said bank. * * * In 
case the capital stock of the Banco de la Nacion Boliviana should be 
increased at any time during the life of this loan, the Republic shall 
acquire such proportion of the additional shares as may be necessary 
to maintain the said control; the shares so acquired shall immediately 
thereafter be pledged as security for this loan, * * » 

“*(b) Al revenues representing dividends payable upon said shares 
during the life of this loan. 

e) The tax upon mining claims or concessions, 

„d) The revenues received by the Republic from the alcohol 
monopoly. 

e) Ninety per cent of the revenues received by the Republic from 
the tobacco monopoly. 

„t) The tax on corporations other than mining and banking. 

“*(g) The tax upon the net income of banks, 

“*(h) The tax on interest on mortgage cedulas. 

„) The tax on the net profits of mining companies. 

“*(j) All import duties. 

) Surcharge on import duties. 

“*(1) All export duties. 

“* Sec, 4. As further security hereunder, the Republic hereby consti- 
tutes first mortgages and liens upon all the properties and earnings of 
the railroads constructed and to be constructed from Yillazon to Atocha 
and from Potosi to Sucre, including their franchises, concessions, 
equipment, and other appurtenances, and upon the net 9 of said 
railroads after deducting the expenses of operation. * * 

In case the said railroads, or either of them, should 85 sold as a 
result of the foreclosure of the mortgage or the enforcement of said 
lien, the purchaser at such sale and his heirs, personal representatives, 
successors, and assigns shall have * * * the right to operate the 
said railroad for a perlod of 99 years from the date of such pur- 
chase . 

“Thus not only were the entire customs receipts, the source of 45 per 
cent of the total revenue of Bolivia, pledged along with certain collat- 
eral and indirect taxes, but some direct taxes as well, such as those on 
the net profits of mining companies, on corporations, and on the net 
income of banks. This was in itself a departure from the customary 
practice regarding security for foreign indebtedness, Moreover, to 
insure the actual collection of these taxes, and so that a steady income 
to cover the service of the debt might be counted on, it was stipulated 
in the contract that a permanent fiscal commission of three, two mem- 
bers of which should be nominated by the bankers, should have charge 
of the collection of taxes in the Republic during the quarter century 
lite of the loan, The law authorizing the commission gave it power to 
supervise the collection of taxes both of a national and departmental 
character, and to revise the nation’s accounts. The supreme decree of 
June 13, 1923, fixed more specifically the tax-collecting powers of the 
commission and named the president of the commission inspector gen- 
eral of banks and monopolies. It was provided that one of the two 
commissioners recommended by the bankers should serve as chairman 
or president of the commission and as a director of the Banco de la 
Nacion Boliviana. The other North American member of the commis- 
sion has been made director general of customs, although this was not 
required by the contract." 

When the Bolivian Government tried to secure a modification of the 
contract for the refunding loan it was informed that as the contract 
was a trust contract no changes were possible without the consent of 
the eight thousand and odd holders of the bonds, a thing next to 
impossible to secure. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] appearing in the June number of Plain Talk 
and entitled “If this be treason.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ir Tuis Bu Treason— 
By Senator GERALÐ P. NYE, of North Dakota 

[That a terrific battle is soon to be waged for the control of Congress 
is obvious. Not since before the Civil War have party lines been so 
forgotten, especially in the Senate. More exciting things are to happen 
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in the future, Senator Nye predicts in this aggressive article, It 
sounds a note of warning which will be recalled in the impending 
presidential fight—and for years thereafter.] 

Motherlands traditionally resent advice from their colonies; therein 
lies the reason why the latter cease to be colonies. Usually the process 
by which this separation is brought about is painful to both parties, 
but particularly disadvantageous to the motherland. There is, how- 
ever, a possibility, still more horrible from the viewpoint of the mother 
country, and that is the possibility of the colony, instead of separating 
and going its own way, reversing that ancient order of things and 
taking over the management of the motherland. 

This possibility should haye the thoughtful and even prayerful con- 
sideration of those gentlemen who have so long dictated the govern- 
mental policy of the United States, and who seem to have adopted as 
their working motto the slogan of a former royal family of France. 
If it be true that a Bourbon learns nothing and forgets nothing, and 
if. some of our present-day best minds view that as a characteristic 
worthy of emulation, it might be well for them to consider what 
happened to the Bourbons. 

Ever since the first pioneer fought his way through the lonely trails 
across the Alleghenies and began the development of that part of the 
continent west of the Atlantic seaboard, there has been growing up a 
theory and practice that the resources of the United States were 
created by the Almighty for the benefit and profit of those who live 
in the great cities of the East. This concept is not at all dissimilar 
to that which animated George III and the ruling class of Great Brit- 
ain at the time of the American Revolution. At that time-the idea of 
the British ruling class was that an Englishman by crossing the Atlantic 
westward dedicated himself to the vocation of laboring for the profit 
of the Englishman who chose to stay at home. The modern adaptation 
of that theory is that an American who goes West dedicates his labors 
and energies to the profit of the American who remains in the East. 

This theory, like other theories of colonial policy from which it is 
descended, has worked out to the advantage of the motherland in the 
beginning. But, and here again there is the parallel with the other 
colonial theories, it will not continue to work that way. It will not 
continue to work because the “colonists” are beginning to awaken 
to the realization that they have it in their power to change the order 
of things. From the realization of such power it is only a short step 
to its exercise and even that short step can be appreciably abbreviated 
by insolence and blind opposition. 

It is but the literal truth that there are in the United States to-day 
many millions of citizens who are thoroughly disgusted with the func- 
tioning of the Federal Government. They are humiliated by the spec- 
tacle presented in a situation which enables a few favored individuals 
and industries to dictate Federal legislation and Federal bureaucratic 
administration in return for financing the campaigns of both of the 
major political parties. This justified indignation is crystallizing into 
a demand that something be done about the situation and it is hoped 
that in this article it may be shown that something can be done 
about it. 

Geographic conditions and international complications made a polit- 
ical separation the most feasible and desirable solution of the problem 
at the time of the Revolution. A similar solution to-day is neither 
feasible nor desirable; indeed, it is unthinkable. But there remains 
the other alternative. The latter may not be desirable either, but it 
is feasible. At least, it is a possibility to-day and a probability to- 
morrow if the current trend of governmental policy is allowed tọ 
continue unchecked. 

Only a cursory knowledge of present-day conditions is required for 
a realization that the entire economic structure, the entire financial 
system, indeed, the whole philosophy of government as manifested in 
its practical applications, is designed for the benefit of that group of 
States which lie east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac Rivers. This is the section which is enjoying—if any one is—the 
current condition of “ prosperity which has been so loudly proclaimed 
in high official quarters in recent months. In this section are located 
the great manufacturing industries which wax fat on the protective 
tariff; the great banks which drain their tribute from the entire Na- 
tion; the headquarters of the larger railroads; in a word, those who 
are prosperous because our current laws are what they are. 

And it happens that the dominant States within this group are the 
seaboard States which have become accustomed to the idea that every- 
thing to the west of them is in the nature of a colonial possession to 
be exploited and developed for the benefit of those who haye had the 
fortune to be located in this little group of States. Anything which 
interferes with the execution of this amiable theory is “ Bolshevism,” 
“ Radicalism,” “ Socialism,” or something equally obnoxious to the re- 
actionary minds. 

There are 16 States in this northeastern group, just one-third of 
the 48 Commonwealths which make up the Union. Why the interests 
of two-thirds should be subordinated to the interests of one-third is a 
question for which no answer is proffered here. It is much easier to 
explain why this condition came about and to show why the very 
reasons which made it possible now make possible its termination. 
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To begin with, 9 of the States in this group were members of the 
original 13 States of the Union. Two others, Vermont (1791) and 
Maine (1820) came in very soon after the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Government. In the Congress of the 13 original States the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland were in a position to have things their own way. 
They had 18 Senators, as compared with 8 for the other 4 States; 
and they had 42 Members of the original House of Representatives, as 
compared with an aggregate of 23 for Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. When Vermont was admitted to the Union in 1791 the power 
of the northeastern group was increased. 

Being in a position to have its own way, this group very early in 
our history became accustomed to doing so. Such is human nature, It 
is true that for a few years after the formation of the Union these 
States did not always act in harmony. 

Having a surplus of power they used up some of it fighting among 
themselves, and that enabled Virginia to elect the early Presidents 
and eventually made possible the Jeffersonian triumph over the Federal- 
ists. But as the economic interests of this group became more and 
more identical there was a coalition of action in national affairs which 
has persisted down to the present day and which has persisted regard- 
less of the different party labels which various States within the group 
wear from time to time. Thus, States like New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Delaware, and Maryland frequently elect Democratic 
Senators and Representatives, but on fundamental economic issues it 
will usually be found that the Democrats from these States vote with 
the Republicans from Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
*Maine. Those who do not, usually have short official lives. 

So it came about that under the dominance of this group of original 
States, augmented later by Ohio, Indiana, Minois, and Michigan—all 
States in which there is great industrial development—there were laid 
the foundations of most of the present economic policies of the Nation. 
These States created and developed the protective tariff, they dominated 
the Congresses in which the legislation was framed that has permitted 
the financial destinies of the country to be dictated from New York— 
at first directly and in later years via a relay station in Washington. 
And that the States which dictated these policies have profited by them 
is so obvious that it would be needlessly 1 to quote statistics of 
income and capital to prove the point. 

In justice, however, it must be said that if this group has managed 
the national show it has also paid the bill. For this there is no less 
an authority than the late Henry Cabot Lodge, who dwelt very close 
to the holy of holies of conservatism and who said on the floor of the 
United States Senate in 1923: 

“TI am putting it moderately when I say that nine-tenths of the 
money expended on behalf of the Democratic Party, as well as the 
Republican Party, is raised in the city of New York.” 

At the time Senator Lodge spoke the full import of the situation 
which he discussed had not become apparent. The long investiga- 
tion of the Teapot Dome scandal was in its infancy, the Continental 
Trading Co—the “fence” of the Teapot Dome gang—had not been 
heard of. Senator Lodge had before him only the mathematics of the 
case; he did not know and it is doubtful if anyone aside from the 
conspirators themselves ever will know the full measure of corruption 
then seething beneath the surface of national politics. Deaths and an 
epidemic of amnesia among the survivors have made the unraveling of 
this skein of national shame most difficult. 

But the position of this group, which bas managed and paid for the 
running of the Federal Government for so long, is by no means so 
impregnable to-day as it was in the earlier years of the Nation's his- 
tory. We have seen that the States of this group which were repre- 
sented in the First Congress held twe-thirds of the seats in the Senate 
and nearly two-thirds of the seats in the House of Representatives. 
What is the situation in the Seventieth Congress, now in session? 

s The 16 States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and the 


Potomac have 30 Senators. They will have 32 when Pennsylvania and 


Illinois have properly fumigated their election machinery, It may be 
necessary to call the marines home from their “ fair-election-guarantee ” 
mission in Nicaragua and station them in these two States to accomplish 
this fumigation, but eventually the fumigation will take place. In 
other words, the representation of this stronghold of conservatism in 
the Senate has changed from two-thirds in the First Congress to one- 
third in the Seventieth Congress. So far as the Senate is concerned 
these States combined do not now have sufficient votes to prevent the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment, whereas in the First Congress 
they could force a resolution for that purpose through the upper House, 

And what of the House of Representatives? In the First Congress 
2 votes added to the representation of the 9 original States mentioned 
and subtracted from the representation of the other 4 States would 
have given the 9 a majority of two-thirds. In the present Congress 
these 9 States, reinforced by their 7 aliies, have 216 Representatives, 
or just 3 less than the representation of the other 32 States combined. 
The northeastern group in the House still has ample strength to block 
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a constitutional amendment there, but far less than enough to pass one 
throngh the House, 

It must be remembered that the present strength of the Northeastern 
conservative group in the Senate will not become greater, the equal 
representation of States in the Senate being one of the things which 
may not be changed even by a constitutional amendment and the pros- 
pect of the admission of new States being exceedingly remote. But 
the trend of population is westward and, representation in the House 
being apportioned on the basis of population, it may be assumed that 
the Northeastern States are going to lose some of the strength which 
they still retain in the House. 

The erstwhile dominant group, as has been pointed out, still has a 
veto power on constitutional amendments, although it should not be 
forgotten that the income-tax amendment was written into the Con- 
stitution not so long since. But most of the present economic structure, 
designed for the emolument and benefit of the industrial and financial 
centers, is not built up on constitutional amendments at all. It is based 
upon statutes, and statutes, which created it, can be repealed. 

With conditions as they have been outlined, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom for the industrial States of the East to seek to co- 
operate with the rest of the country. Indeed, it would seem to be the 
part of self-preservation. 

There are many ways in which this cooperation might be made 
manifest. The rest of the country, and particularly the West, is vitally 
interested in a number of things. These problems include those of 
farm relief, discriminations in freight rates operating against the agri- 
cultural States, inland-waterway transportation, permanent improve- 
ments which might be expected to grow out of a flood-control program, 
control of the Federal reserve system to make another agricultural 
deflation program impossible and the upbuilding of the Federal farm 
land banks. 

Underlying nearly all of these problems is the great problem of 
agriculture, which simmers down to the fact that the farmer must sell in 
an open, unprotected market and must buy in a closed and protected 
market. So far, the conservatives, with their legislative minorities 
reinforced by the veto power of the Executive, have been able to nullify 
the farmer's effort to protect his selling market. 

But suppose the rest of the country should turn its energies from 
attempts to raise the farmer to a level with industry and seek, instead, 
to pull.industry down to. the level of agriculture. To speak more 
plainly, suppose the farmer should decide that it was hopeless to try to 
protect his own selling market and should then decide that the next best 
thing for him would be to remove the protection now given those who 
sell to him. Like all programs of destruction, it is not a pretty thought. 
But it would be a very logical step in desperation. There is expressed 
the thought that possibly the farmer himself would suffer thereby, but 
what of the industrialist and the financier? 

Indications are not wanting that the ultraconservative elements 
sense danger from afar and are making desperate efforts to retain and 
consolidate the forces which still remain under their control. The 
attempted purchase of a seat in the United States Senate from Minois 
is a case in point. The temporary success of the power lobby in 
defeating the proposal for a senatorial investigation of the political and 
other activities of public utilities is another example. 

Perhaps the most striking, as illustrating a state of mind, was the 
vociferous opposition evoked during the consideration of the McMaster 
resolution suggesting a reduction in the tarif rates. Ibis latter reso- 
lution was nothing more than an expression of opinion, a proper opinion 
to be sure, but of no legal effect whatever. Yet the batteries of con- 
seryatism belched forth fire and brimstone for nearly a week in an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent the Senate from adopting the resolu- 
tion. The opposition to this resolution served just one purpose—it put 
the tariff on the first page of every important newspaper in the country 
for a week, something which the friends of the resolution could not have 
done by months of oratory. 

But power always becomes more ruthless—and more senseless— 
when it is waning. That is why tottering dynasties resort to their 
worst tyrannies just before they collapse; it is why regilfous persecu- 
tions have always been most cruel when dominant churches realized 
that they were losing their hold. It was also the reason why England 
resorted to a series of legislative and political imbecilities just prior to 
the American Revolution, Is it unreasonable to ask now for the reason 
for the ocean of propaganda which prevails and which would convert 
all people to the belief that this was a most prosperous age, when 
prosperity is not to be found anywhere except in those quarters whose 
interests are daily recorded in the stock-market pages of the daily press? 

The question is: What shall be done about it all? There recurs 
the ancient admonſtion of those in power, “If you don't like the way 
we are running things get out.” New England gave social respectability 
to that idea when the codfish barons and the admirals of the rum and 
slave trade aristocracy objected to Mr. Madison's war because it inter- 
fered with business. The South took the idea more seriously in 1861 
and with disastrous results, 

But the idea of secession has no appeal to those who are dissatisfied 
with the workings of the Federal Government to-day. In the first place, 


it is repugnant to them; and, in the second place, there is no reason 
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why they should choose to rule half of a country when they have it 
in their power to rule the whole. They have no quarrel with the 
American constitutional theory of government; they want to protect 
that theory from perversions to selfish ends. They do not want to 
destroy the ship of state; they want to recondition it by removing the 
barnacles that have attached themselves to it and are prospering 
thereon. ` 

Tt is quite apparent that most of the abuses in governmental admin- 
istration have one common ancestor; they are all the spawn of the 
current system of financing political campaigns—particularly national 
campaigns. So long as a candidate must depend upon contributions 
from a few wealthy men and a few great corporations for the funds 
with which to conduct his campaign, just that long will the abuses 
and corruption persist. It is time the American people realized that 
campaign contributions are given for value received. 

The illustration of this principle offered in the case of the Teapot 
Dome scandal is so recent and so well known that it does not need 
elaboration here. Suffice it to say that the situation was found to 
be so revolting that a prominent Republican Senator felt called upon 
to raise $160,000 to get his party out of hock from Mr. Harry F. 
Sinclair, And the most nauseating part of the whole business, so far 
as this particular case is concerned, is that Mr. Sinclair's financing 
of the Republican deficit in 1923 was known by eminent leaders of the 
snd who apparently saw no impropriety in it until the facts became 
publie. 

But it must not be inferred that this kind of political morality is 
confined to the Republican Party alone. The unterrified hosts of 
Demo¢racy meeting in national convention in Baltimore in 1912 adopted 
a resolution in effect reading Thomas Fortune Ryan out of the party. 
And in 1928 this same Democracy, after the seven lean years since 
their party stepped from power, announced gleefully that Mr. Ryan 
had contributed $50,000 to the Democratic campaign fund. Just what 
sort of a political exorcism was conducted over Mr. Ryan between 1912 
and 1928 is not clear. 

One has only to study the vote of the United States Senate on the 
Mellon tax bill of a few years ago to realize that both the two major 
parties are most respectful of the source from which all campaign- 
fund blessings flow. This was the bill by which 20 of the heaviest 
contributors to the Republican campaign fund of the previous year 
obtained tax reductions totalling $11,650,571. And in a Senate almost 
equally divided between Democrats and Republicans there were just 
8 votes cast against the bill. 

If this favored group of States in the northeast persists, through 
the use of exorbitant campaign-fand contributions to dominate the 
affairs of the Nation, there is just one recourse open to tho rest of 
the country. That is to take from this section the economic advantages 
which enable it to buy and hire parties and to buy elections, And how 
can this be done? The most obvious point of attack is the tariff. Sup- 
pose the sacred schedules of that institution were framed by men from 
the agricultural States instead of by the direct representatives of the 
industries affected. What would happen to the industries and what 
would happen to their excess profits now available for campaign con- 
tributions, if the farmers wrote those schedules with the sole view to 
equalizing his selling market with his buying market? 

Then there is the matter of railroad rates. The East benefits im- 
mensely by the application of cheap transcontinental rates, designed to 
meet water competition. But suppose the interior should grow tired 
of that situation, should conclude that it is getting no benefits from 
permitting the railroads to make threugh rates to compete with the 
ocean freight carriers. 

But consider the possibilities of tax revision. There are many who 
believe that the national debt inherited from the World War should be 
liquidated as speedily as possible. The only way that could be done is 
by increased taxes, and since taxes will produce no money unless they 
are levied upon those who have money, no gift of clairvoyance is 
required to foresee where that ax would fall. 

The conservatives of the industrial Northeast have been able to pro- 
long their rule of absolutism unduly, for one reason, because of the 
existence of the solid South. That heritage of hate has been responsi- 
ble for keeping a great agricultural section from uniting in political 
action with its natural allies in the West and Northwest. Probably 
this situation will remain unchanged for some years. But it will not 
always be so. Even if the South does not change its traditional party 
label, it can still yote with its natural friends on questions of legisla- 
tion. In fact, it is beginning to do so already in legislative matters. 

For this embryonic coalition the reactionary elements in both parties 
deserve thanks which, probably, they will not appreciate. Every prac- 
tical politician knows that—except through direct purchase or the em- 
ployment of “ watchers” as in Pennsylyania—it is impossible to deliver 
large blocks of votes for any given project. But the politicians also 
know that it is comparatively easy to deliver large masses of voters 
in opposition to some particular proposal which has aroused their ire. 
The Northeast is now doing for the West and South by the latter 
process what far-seeing leaders in the West and South have been bith- 
erto unsuccessful in doing. 
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Uni we abandon faith in democratic government we must assume 
that thé people will straighten out the situation in their own effective 
fashion. The house cleaning may come sooner than expected. If by 
some miracle either of the great parties should come through its ap- 
proaching convention with clean hands and offer to the public a man 
untainted with the corruption of the past, that party may be given 
a chance to clean house in its own way after November. If neither 
party seizes this opportunity to put the other to shame, then it is 
quite possible that the American people could be interested in the pos- 
sibility of a new alignment in politics which would mean something 
deeper than a party label. The great mass of the American electorate 
would look with a kindly eye upon such a development. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN CHINA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the China Weekly Review of March 
10, 1928, entitled “Senator WHEELER'S inquiry into United 
States investments.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


SENATOR WHEELER’S INQUIRY INTO UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS 


The American consulate general at Shanghai is now engaged in an 
investigation of American financial inyestments in the Shanghai con- 
sular district. Blank forms have been sent out to American companies 
and private citizens asking them to list holdings of real estate, buildings, 
equipment, bonds, and other local securities. The letter which Mr. E. 8. 
Cunningham, American consul general, sent out with the blank forms 
asking for information regarding American investments, said: “In 
view of the importance of the Government being in possession of ade- 
quate Information, thus facilitating effective action at critical times, the 
prompt assistance of all concerned is earnestly solicited.” This census 
of American financial holdings in the Shanghai consular district, and 
elsewhere in China, is being compiled as a result of a resolution which 
was introduced in the Senate some time ago by Senator Burton K. 
WHEELER, of Montana, calling upon the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to “inquire into the nature and extent of concessions abroad 
held by American citizens or companies in which they are interested.” 
Senator WHEELER: was in China last spring when there was much talk 
about American intervention for the purpose of protecting “American 
lives and property“ in China. Doubtless as a result of his trip he has 
decided that the American peopie at home are entitled to know just 
what lives and whose property it is protecting—and why. The Nation, 
in commenting on Senator WHEELER’s resolution, says: “ If our citizens 
are going to understand and correctly settle the numerous questions now 
growing out of our interests abroad, we must have adequate information 
as to what such interests are. We must no longer be satisfied with 
vague talk about protecting American lives and property. We must 
insist that the Department of State tell us precisely what lives and 
whose property it is protecting—and why.” Everyone recognizes that 
a change has taken place in American diplomacy from the standpoint 
vf protecting American interests abroad, In 1823, John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, wrote that an American making a contract in a 
foreign country “has no claim whatever to call upon the Government 
of his nativity to espeuse his claim, this Government having no right 
to compel that with which he voluntarily contracted to the performance 
of that contract.” In 1856, Secretary of State Marcy wrote: “The 
Government of the United States is not bound to interfere to secure the 
fulfillment of contracts between their citizens and foreign governments, 
it being presumed that before entering into such contracts the disposi- 
tion and ability of the foreign power to perform its obligations was 
examined, and the risk of failure taken into consideration.” Then 
later on, in 1885, Secretary of State Bayard wrote that the American 
Government would do nothing more than draw the attention of a for- 
eign sovereign to a contractual claim and this would be done only when 
the claim was “one susceptible of strong and clear proof.” Owing to 
the vast development of American investments abroad since the World 
War there has naturally been a change in the attitude of the American 
Government in respect to the protection of American interests abroad, 
until there is a feeling in certain American circles now that the United 
States should send its marines every time some American wholesale 
grocer fails to obtain payment for a case of canned asparagus sold to 
some native dealer in Szechuen Province of China. There is a certain 
type of American engaged in foreign trade who apparently bas forgotten 
that the marines are ordinary human geings such as the rest of us and 
looks upon them as a sort of mechanical debt-collecting agency to be 
used every time he gets into difficulty with his foreign contracts. In 
view of this situation, it is gratifying to know that Senator WHEELER 
has introduced his resolution and the Senate has given approval in order 
that the American people at home may be informed regarding just what 
American lives and property in China and other countries should be 
protected—and why! 


LULU CHAPLIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Currine in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the amendment of the House of Representa- 
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tives to the bill (S. 374) for the relief of Lulu Chaplin, which 
hey Ae page 1, line 6, to strike out “$7,500” and insert 
Mr. BL HASE. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


FRANK TOPPING AND OTHERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 19) 
for the relief of Frank Topping and others, which was, on page 
1, line 16, after the numerals “1922,” to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That the amounts herein authorized shall constitute 
full settlement of said claims against the Government.” 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF (INC.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1287) for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.), which was, 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “ war,” to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That the Near East Relief (Inc.) shall first cancel 
all claims of whatever kind and description the said Near 
East Relief (Inc.) now holds against the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr, CAPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


S. DAVIDSON & SONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1122) 
for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons, which was, on page 1, 
line 5, to strike out “$341.41” and insert “$300.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the Honse. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN FUNDS OF THE CREEK NATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3868) 
authorizing an advancement of certain funds standing to the 
credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of the United States 
to be paid to the attorney for the Creek Nation, and for other 
purposes, which were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ appro- 
priated“ and insert “expended”; and to amend the title so as 
to read: “An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to the attorneys for the Creek 
Nation, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. PINE. I move to concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Alabama yield to me to submit a report of a veterans’ 
relief bill from the Finance Committee? I do not think it will 
lead to more than five minutes’ discussion, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Is that the bill in which my colleague is 
interested? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; except that we are all inter- 
ested in it. It is not the promotion bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If it shall not lead to discussion, I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Out of order, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I report back, with amendments, the bill 
(H. R. 13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, and 
I submit a report (No, 1297) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. I can explain very 
briefly what the bill provides. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator is familiar with the bill which 
I introduced some weeks ago and presented later as an amend- 
ment to the bill of the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
rivcE]. The Senator from Pennsylvania objected to it at that 
time. Is he still of the same frame of mind, and will he object 
to that bill if I offer it as an amendment to the measure which 
he has just reported? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator refresh our 
recollection by telling us what that bill provides? 

Mr. BRATTON. It has to do with the so-called $50 per month 
provision compensating ex-service men with arrested cases of 
tuberculosis. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The committee was almost unan- 
imously against that bill and I hope the Senator will not offer it 
as an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Of course, if the Senator would object to 
it, all that could be accomplished would be to defeat this 
measure and not pass my bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am afraid that is true. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Senator is still opposed to the bill 
and would oppose it as an amendment to this bill, I shall refrain 
from offering it. 

72 REED of Pennsylvania. I shall feel it my duty to object 
to it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the purposes of 
the bill which I have just reported are, first, to establish a uni- 
form statute of limitations in the case of suits on veterans’ in- 
surance. At present the matter is governed by State statutes, 
and the limitation ranges anywhere from 3 to 20 years. This 
bill establishes a uniform limitation of six years. 

The next section provides that the bureau shall pay for the 
expense incident to the appointment of guardians and conserya- 
tors of the estates of insane veterans. At present it often hap- 
pens that the veterans themselves are absolutely penniless, and 
the appointment of the necessary guardians to receive their 
compensation is delayed on that account until some charitable 
person supplies the money. 

Next, the bill provides that the bureau may pay for medical 
examinations on reinstatement of insurance. It sometimes 
happens that a dispute arises between the bureau and the vet- 
eran as to whether he is or is not in good health, and the veteran 
protests the examination of the bureau’s physicians. This pro- 
vision will enable them to pick out a distinguished physician 
to whom the case may be referred as a sort of arbitrator, and 
will go far toward doing away with some of the ill feeling that 
results from the action of the bureau’s doctors. 

Another section includes the burial bill which has already 
been passed by the Senate. We put it in this bill as an addi- 
tional section so that it may all be included in the one bill. 
That provides for a more dignified and more humane arrange- 
ment at the funerals of deceased veterans. 

Then another section is added providing that fathers and 
mothers of veterans who become dependent after the veteran's 
death but were not dependent at the instant of his death may 
receive compensation from the time the dependency actually 
arises, and, conversely, provides that if they cease to be depend- 
ent at any time, then compensation to them shall cease. At the 
present time they get compensation only if they are dependent 
at the instant of death and once they get it, even though they 
may fall ino a large inheritance, the Government has to go on 
paying the compensation. 

Then there are some technical corrections which I will not 
delay the Senate to explain. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? ` 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with amendments. The first 
amendment was, on page 5, after line 7, to insert: 


Sec. 6. That a new section be added to Title I of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (title 38, U. S. C.), to be known as 
section 36 and to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 36. Authority is hereby granted for the payment of expenses 
of medical examinations, and inspections when necessary, in connection 
with the reinstatement of insurance or the determination of the fact of 
permanent and total disability for insurance purposes, and the date of 
beginning or termination thereof. The expense of such examinations 
and inspections, and travel incident thereto, shall be borne by the 
United States and shall be paid from the appropriation for administra- 
tive expenses of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 12, after the word 
„Sec.,“ to strike out “6” and insert “7”; in the same line, 
before the word “subdivisions,” to insert “paragraph (f) 
and”; and in the same line, after the word “and,” to strike 
out “(3)” and insert “(2),” so as to read: 

Src. T7. That section 201, paragraph (f), and subdivisions (1) and 
(2) of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (sec. 472, title 
88, U. S. C.), be hereby amended to read as follows. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, after line 15, to insert: 

(t) If there is a dependent mother (or dependent father), $20, or 
both, $30. The amount payable under this subdivision shall not exceed 
the difference between the total amount payable to the widow and chil- 
dren and the sum of $75, Such compensation shall be payable, whether 
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the dependency of the father or mother or both arises before om after 
the death of the person: Provided, That the status of dependency shall 
be determined as of the first day of each year, and the director is 
authorized to require a submission of such proof of dependency as he, 
in his discretion, may deem necessary: Provided further, That upon 
refusal or neglect of the claimant or claimants to supply such proof 
of dependency in a reasonable time, the payment of compensation shall 
be suspended or discontinued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
2 The next amendment was, on page 7, line 10, after the word 
authorized,” to insert a colon and the following: 


And provided further, That no deduction shall be made from the 
sum allowed because of any contribution toward the burial which 
shall be made by any State, county, or municipality, but the aggregate 
of the sum allowed plus such contribution or contributions shall not 
exceed the actual cost of the burial, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 7, following the amend- 
ment just agreed to, to insert: 


(2) The payment of compensation to a widow shall continue until 
her death or remarriage, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to strike out lines 11 to 25, inclu- 
sive, on page 7, and lines 1 to 22, inclusive, on page 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 22, to insert: 


Src. 8. That section 202, subdivision (1), paragraph (e), of the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (sce. 475, title 88, U. S. C.), 
be hereby amended to read as follows: 

(e) If he has a mother or father, either or both dependent on him 
for support, then, in addition to the above amounts, $10 for each 
parent so dependent: Provided, That the status of dependency shall 
be determined as of the first day of each year, and the director is 
authorized to require the submission of such proof of dependency as 
he, in his discretion, deems necessary: Provided further, That upon 
refusal or neglect of the claimant to supply such proof of dependency 
in a reasonable time, the payment of such additional compensation as 
herein provided shall be suspended or discontinued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 23, to change the 
section number from 8 to 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 8, to strike out: 


Sec, 9. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended (see. 495, title 38, U. S. C.), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 10. That section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended (sec, 498, title 38, U. S. C.), is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 15, to change the 
section number from 11 to 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 23, to change the 
section number from 12 to 11. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 1, to change the 
section number from 13 to 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 14, after the 
word “rate,” to insert “or, upon proof of good health satisfac- 
tory to the director, to a lower premium rate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 20, after the word 
“election,” to insert a colon and “ Provided, That no recon- 
version shall be made to the five year level premium form of 
policy.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 1, after the word 
“section,” to insert “as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 3, to change the 
section number from 14 to 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 19, after the word 
“time,” to insert a colon and “ Provided further, That no person 
who has surrendered his United States Government life (con- 
verted) insurance for its cash surrender value shall be entitled 
to apply for insurance under this section to the extent of the 
amount of insurance so surrendered.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 20, to change the 
section number from 15 to 14. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, to strike out lines 24 and 25, both 
inclusive, on page 16; lines 1 to 23, inclusive, on page 17; and 
lines 1 and 2, inclusive, on page 18, and in lieu thereof to insert; 


Sec, 311. The director is hereby authorized and directed to include 
in the United States Government life (converted) insurance policy, 
provision whereby an insured who is totally disabled for a period of 
12 consecutive months, shall be paid disability benefits under the 
contract as though he or she were permanently and totally disabled. 
Such payments shall be effective as of the date of beginning of total 
disability and shall be made monthly in accordance with the terms of 
the contract during the continuance of such total disability. Payments 
under this section shall be made independent of any other benefit 
provided in the contract and during the period of such payments all 
premiums on such insurance shall be waived. Regulations shall provide 
for reexaminations of beneficiaries under this section, and in the event 
it is found that an insured is no longer totally disabled, payment of 
benefits shall eease and the provisions of the United States Government 
life (converted) insurance policy with reference to permanent total 
disability shall apply: Provided, That the benefits of this section shall 
not prejudice the right of any insured who is otherwise permanently 
and totally disabled: Provided further, That the benefits of this section 
shall only be granted upon application made by the insured at the 
time of the original application for United States Government life 
insurance, or after such application at any time during the life of 
the contract, upon proof of good health satisfactory to the director. 
The director shall determine the amount of the monthly premium neces- 
Sary to cover the benefits of this section and such monthly premium 
must be paid by the insured under the same terms and conditions as 
the regular monthly premium on his insurance contract. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 18, to add a new section 
to read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That section 305 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
be, and it hereby is, amended by adding thereto a new proviso to read, 
as follows: 

“ Provided further, That compensation which is uncollectible by reason 
of the provisions of section 310 of the war risk insurance act, as 
amended, or section 210 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
shall be considered as uncollected compensation for the purposes of 
this section. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now move that the Senate 
request a conference with the House of Representatives on the 
bill and amendments and that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Chair. s 

The motion was agreed to; and Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Grorce were appointed conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from William Hirth, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Missouri Farmer, dated May 22, 1928, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 


THE Missouri Farmer, 
Columbia, Mo., May 22, 1928. 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear SENATOR: As chairman of the Corn Belt committee, which 
represents more than a million organized farmers, I have wanted for 
some time to express to you and to Senators MCKELLAR, Prrrman, and 
Dil my deep appreciation of the splendid service you gentlemen have 
rendered to agriculture in your earnest support of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, You have not been mere conscripts in the farmer's cause; you 
have supported genuine farm relief as a matter of common justice 
and not as a matter of political expediency, and I cordially commend 
each of you to the farmers of your respective States, and this regard- 
Jess of whether they are Democrats or Republicans. And if recently I 
have extended similar commendation to certain Republican Members of 
the Senate who have been equally stalwart in their support of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, it is because I have long since come to the 
conclusion that the issue of a square deal to agriculture is infinitely 
bigger than any political party, and I trust the time is close at hand 
when farmers throughout the Nation will realize this fact and when 
they will govern themselves accordingly. 
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As I write this letter the fate of the McNary-Haugen bill at the 
hands of the President is still unknown, and yet I feel certain that 
another veto is impending, and that it will be accompanied by a plea 
to Congress to pass some kind of a legislative gesture that is more 
intended to bring relief to the Republican Party than to our distressed 
farmers. And in case I am correct in this forecast, then I trust that 
Congress will overwhelmingly refuse to lend itself to such demagoguery, 
for this is the only term that will fittingly describe such an effort. A 
far more courageous and commendable course for Mr. Coolidge would 
be frankly to say that he made a mistake when he accepted the nomi- 
nation four years ago on a platform which contained a solemn pledge 
to enact effective surplus-control legislation—this would at least con- 
vince the farmers of the country that he has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and that he is not willing to add to their misery by making them 
the victims of political buncombe. 

In this connection, if Mr. Coolidge makes this eleventh hour effort 
to whitewash the great farm issue, I hope that the Republican Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate who have helped us to pass the MeNary- 
Haugen bill through two sessions of Congress will not hesitate to stand 
by their guns—that they will not only refuse to become parties to the 
passage of a makeshift bill but that they will join with the Democrats 
in an effort to pass the McNary-Haugen bill over the President's head. 

In the meantime, and regardless of what the few remaining days of 
the present session of Congress may bring forth, I want to repeat that 
the farm question has become bigger than any political party, and that 
it will demand an accounting both at Kansas City and at Houston. The 
time when insincerity and sidestepping will suffice is past, and, speaking 
for the more than 1,000,000 organized farmers who are massed behind 
the Corn Belt committee, I prophesy that the old party lines will look as 
if a cyclone had struck them when the smoke of battle lifts from the 
November election. It is high time for the politicians in both parties 
to realize that the 30,000,000 people of the farm are fighting to save 
their homes, and that in such a struggle the crack of the party whip will 
be wholly and ridiculously futile. 

And this is why I so cordially commend you and Senators MCKELLAR, 
PITTMAN, and DILL to the farmers of your States. Apparently we are 
about to enter a new political era in which our farmers will be driven 
to form an offensive and defensive alliance against the industrial States 
of the East, and this necessarily means that without the slightest regard 
to the old party lines farmers must reward their friends and smite their 
enemies. And it is with profound regret that I have come to this con- 
clusion, for I realize only too well the class and sectional bitterness 
which will inevitably follow in the wake of the above alignment. 

But what else is there left for our farmers to do? At this hour our 
manufacturers are enjoying the highest protective duties ever enacted 
by Congress, our bankers are massed behind the great Federal reserve 
act, our railroads behind the Esch-Cummins Act, while organized labor 
enjoys the protection of the Adamson law and a rigid immigration act— 
and thus with all these mighty forces which fix the farmers’ costs of 
production enjoying these special privileges at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, the position of our farmers has become intolerable—and if 
specific evidence on this score is needed it can be found in the fact that 
since the close of the World War our farm debt has risen from four 
and a half billion dollars to more than $12,000,000,000, while the 
shrinkage in all farm yalues amounts to the almost inconceivable sum 
of more than $20,000,000,000. 

Therefore, if in the face of these tragic conditions the industrial 
East continues to refuse tq equalize the farmers’ burdens, I repeat that 
we will have no choice except to form an offensive and defensive 
alliance which will ruthlessly trample party lines underfoot—and if in 
the days to come the industrial East shall bewail such a condition of 
affairs, the blood will be upon its own hands, for God knows our farmers 
have been patient and long-suffering. They are fighting to save their 
homes—and homes are the most precious and priceless possession of 
mankind. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM HIRTH, 
Chairman of the Corn Belt Committee. 


MATTIE HOLCOMB 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. 
1434) for the relief of Mattie Halcomb, which were, on page 1, 
line 3, to strike out the word“ Halcomb” where it appears the 
first time and insert “Holcomb”; on page 1, line 3, to strike 
out the word “Halcomb” where it appears the second time 
and insert Holcomb, alias Henry Grady Halcomb”; on page 
1, line 6, to strike out the word Haleomb” and insert Hol- 
comb”; on page 1, line 7, to strike out the word“ Halcomb”™ 
and insert “ Holcomb”; on page 1, line 9, to strike out the 
word “actually”; on page 1, line 10, to strike out the word 
“Halcomb” and insert “Holcomb”; on page 1, line 12, to 
strike out the word Haleomb” and insert Holcomb ”; and 
to amend the title so as to read “An act for the relief of Mattie 
Holcomb.” 
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Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2372) to amend section 201, subdivision (1) of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The principal amendment 
agreed to by the House is exactly the same in its language as 
the House bill which we haye just passed and sent to con- 
ference. Therefore, I ask that this message may be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that 
reference will be made. 


ESTATE OF HALLER NUTT, DECEASED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1769) for the relief of the legal representatives of the estate 
of Haller Nutt, deceased. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, ask for a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Nye, Mr. McMaster, and Mr. STEPHENS con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE OF LAWS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. I understand that it will take only a 
moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a favorable report from the Committee on the Judiciary. 
This, Mr. President, is a report recommending the passage of 
the House bill to amend and supplement the Code of the Laws 
of the United States of America, and embraces, as a supple- 
ment to the Code of Laws, the acts of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
The compilation is made by the same people who made the 
compilation known as the Code of Laws, and it is recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to permit me to ask a question of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana whether or not any change is made so far as the 
original provisions with regard to the code being merely evi- 
dentiary are concerned? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; and it is expressly provided 
that this supplement is merely prima facie evidence of what 
the law is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13622) to amend 
and supplement the Code of the Laws of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? The Senator from 
Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to ask the Senator from Montana 
whether in the examination of the code it was found that 
there were many errors in what might be denominated sub- 
stantive law, rather than mere clerical ones? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as I have had occasion to 
resort to it, I have found no errors. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I ought to say, in answer to the 
inquiry made by the Senator from Utah, that there were a 
good many errors, found. This bill corrects quite a number, I 
have forgotten the number, but I was surprised to find the 
number myself. I think something over a thousand mistakes 
were found. 

Mr. KING. Is this bill intended to correct those errors in 
substantive law? 
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Mr. NORRIS. This will correct them. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; that can hardly be the case, 
because this is merely a supplement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that it is just a supplement. It 
brings the code down to date, but I think it corrects those 
errors also. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be, 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if there is any amend- 
ment to the House bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just exactly as the House passed it, with 
no change? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COMPILATION OF INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will consent, I should like 
very much to have passed a resolution to direct the legislative 
counsel to prepare a compilation of the internal revenue laws. 
I think it will take only a minute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for its present consideration. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 254), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Legislative Counsel is hereby directed to prepare 
a compilation of the following internal revenue laws: (1) Income tax 
act, 1928, (2) estate tax and miscellaneous tax provisions of the reve- 
nue act of 1926, as amended, and (3) income-tax provisions of such 
act, as amended. There shall be included in the compilation the ad- 
ministrative provisions applicable to such internal revenue laws as 
found in the revenue acts of 1926 and 1928, together with necessary 
explanatory notes, parallel reference tables, index, and appropriate 
devices to distinguish the parts. Upon completion the manuscript shall 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Senate, and when received is 
authorized to be printed as a Senate document. In addition to the 
usual number of copies, there shall be printed extra copies up to the 
limitation of cost provided by existing law. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 
The resolution was considered and agreed to, 


GOV. ALFRED E. SMITH 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I trust that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed now. I like to accommodate Senators, but 
we are going to be in session for some time yet, and there is no 
use in hurrying, because there are a good many of us here who 
are not going to vote to adjourn until the public business has 
been attended to, 

I regret that an effort is being made by some leaders to 
adjourn this session of Congress speedily. I trust the tempo- 
rary leadership of this side has not agreed to it. I know of a 
good many important measures that ought to be attended to 
before this Senate adjourns. 

I want to suggest in the outset that the rules of this body 
must be changed with reference to a resolution to finally adjourn 
Congress. I think the rules provide, and properly, that a mo- 
tion to adjourn Congress from day to day shall not be debat- 
able; but when there are pending matters of importance, and a 
motion is made to abandon the work, to close the doors of 
Congress, adjourn and go home, and leave the public business 
unattended to, the rules ought to provide for a certain amount 
of debate; and I am ready to join other Senators in a move to 
bring about that change in the rules. 

But for the opposition that we have given this morning to 
the consideration of this concurrent resolution, sprung upon the 
Senate without notice as to when it would be presented, and 
the suggestion of immediate consideration—but for the position 
taken by the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Sutesteap], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE], and myself, the concurrent resolution probably would 
have been agreed to by now, or at least would have been voted 
on to-day. It can not now come up for consideration until 
Monday. We have this day in which to say something about it 
and discuss other matters of importance, and I trust that Sen- 
ators who are really interested in the public business and the 
public good will be ready to vote against this concurrent reso- 


lution when it comes up, unless some arrangement can be made 
by which we can finish the work that should be finished. 

Senators, we are here to attend to the business of the people. 
The political conventions do not meet for some time yet. You 
will haye ample time to get to them. Why should we hurry 
and adjourn a long session of the Congress in May? What 
good reason can be given for that course? Is it to stop debate 
in this body? Is it to prevent material from going into the 
Recorp that ought to go into it? I think that is one of the 
motives. Is it to shut off the debate that has been going on 
here against certain candidates for President? I think that is 
a part of the motive. 

The people ought to have an opportunity to have this Recorp 
open to them, so that facts can be printed in the Recorp and 
reach out into the interior of the country, because a great many 
of these facts never get there through the newspapers. They 
ought to be placed somewhere so the people can see them. The 
turning over of this great Nation to one man for four years, 
Mr. President, is a serious matter and one of great consequence 
to the American people, not only for the present, but the ruler- 
ship for four years of one of the candidates seeking to be the 
chief magistrate of this Nation may affect the destiny of free 
America. It may change her course for the future, and foist 
upon the people something that they will be sorry indeed eyer 
came upon them. 

I am going to bring to your attention briefly this morning 
some of the tactics of the Roman government employed in the 
United States. 

I brought to the attention of the Senate and the country the 
other day an article written by a Jesuit priest, Charles J. 
Mullaley, in which he tells Catholics how to control the press— 
how to prevent the publication in the press of things that 
Catholics do not want published. Let me sum up, by quoting 
his language, just what his plan is, and how he is telling them 
it can be done. 

He recites that they hushed up a daily paper here in Wash- 
ington that demanded an investigation of a Catholic Good 
Shepherd home, where a girl sought to escape and was killed. 
When a newspaper asked that the matter be inquired into, 
when the newspaper wanted to know what it was in that in- 
stitution that made a young girl seek to flee from it at the 
risk of losing her life, the Catholics attacked that paper, so 
this priest tells us, right here in Washington in 1913; and they 
went to the news stand and notified the newsman that the 
Catholics would not buy any more of the papers. 

They went to the management of the paper and told them 
they were going to quit buying this paper.. They did not stop 
there. They had the priests in their pulpits appeal to their 
congregations not to buy that paper. But they did not stop 
there. They went to the merchants, Protestants, Jews, and 
Catholics and told them that if they advertised in that paper, 
whose sole sin was asking for an inquiry into the death of a 
Catholic girl who leaped out of the Good Shepherd’s home to 
her death, they would boycott them. That is in this paper, 
written in a Catholic periodical, and written by a Jesuit priest, 
one of the chief muckamucks of Roman Catholicism in the 
United States. He belongs to the class that tries to manipulate 
your minds and tries to make you think along Catholic lines. 
That Jesuit bunch think they can control your mind and in 
that way control you absolutely. Now, I come to the con- 
clusion of the article: 


History often repeats itself. Since some secular magazines and 
newspapers now believe, as this Washington editor believed in -1913, 
that it pays to insult the Catholic Church and to foster religious contro- 
versy, why can not Catholics in every city let the history of this 
counterattack repeat itself for them? They can follow the example 
of the Catholics in Washington in 1913. 


Senators, I am bringing this to your attention because it 
presents a deep-laid plan and purpose of the Roman Catholic 
government to control or destroy a free press in the United 
States. I want you to reflect, when you are thinking about it, 
whether it will help matters to put one of them at the head 
of the Government when he is raised up and fed on just such 
doctrine as this Roman Catholic suggestion: 


Some one may object that it is difficult to conduct a truth society; 
they fancy that such an organization is not easily established and 
that meetings are held only with difficulty. The Washington Truth 
Society may be taken as a model, for it is exceedingly simple. In 
the beginning, the mistake was made of trying to have a large member- 
ship group, with regular meetings. The 1912 and 1913 meetings were 
dispensed with. The Washington Truth Society consisted of one active 
priest in charge, two zealous laymen, and a Catholic lawyer or two, 
ready to give legal advice free of charge. 

* * a * * * * 
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Continuing, the priest’s article said: 


The lessons learned in Washington in 1913 may briefly be summed 
up as follows: 

1. Do not attack a magazine or newspaper through its editorial 
departments, but act through its business office. 

2. When a magazine or newspaper is attacking your religion write to 
the business manager and inform him that you will not buy the offend- 
ing periodical again, and mean it. 

3. Call the attention of your friends to the insult and request them 
to call the attention of their friends. They, too, should write and 
pledge themselves not to buy any offending paper, and mean it. 


Think of that, Senators, not only calling on their own flock 
but reaching out and appealing to friends to write to a Protest- 
ant paper or a Jewish paper and tell them that if they do not 
cease to print things which Catholics do not want printed 
that they, because Catholics want them to, will quit taking their 
paper. 

4. Call the attentlon of the merchants with whom vou deal to the 
insults and tell them that as long as they advertise in any offending 
paper you will not buy their goods, and mean it. 


My God! What are we coming to in great and beloved free 
America? Roman Catholic groups in the United States are 
laying down a schedule and a program by which the Roman 
Catholics are to be governed in a fight to suppress the free 
press, in a fight to destroy the free press of the United States, 
going to the store of a merchant who is dependent upon his 
business to support his wife and children, in a free country, 
where he is supposed to be free to have the religion that he 
chooses, to think what he wants to think, to be at liberty to 
do as he wants to do regarding religious affairs. He is called 
upon by this un-American, this Roman, periodical, and told that 
if he does not cease advertising his goods to everybody who he 
would like to have buy his goods the Catholics will quit dealing 
with him, That is another club used to beat down and destroy 
the free press, and destroy the newspaper man’s property who 
dares to publish the truth. 


5. Call the attention of your [Roman Catholic] pastor to the insult, 
and suggest that he have his people pledge themselves never to buy 
any magazine or newspaper that insults the faith, and never to deal 
with merchants who advertise in such periodicals—and mean it. 


Mr. President, is this still free America? I would condemn 
such action in any group of people, whether they are Protes- 
tants, Jews, or Catholics. I denounce this shameful eonduct 
as un-American, and yet they are boasting about it and using 
it for intimidating purposes; they have mailed this thing to 
Members of Congress, and sent me at least a dozen and a half 
or perhaps two dozen copies, to see that I got it, and some of 
them were sent to me by Catholics in Buffalo, N. Y., as I said 
the other day. 


6. Tell your news dealer that as long as yon see the magazine or 
newspaper on his stand, an open insult to you, you will not buy from 
him, and mean it. 


Senators, think of that un-American newsman, with his 
papers and periodicals of various kinds to sell to the public, 
trying to have the papers that the people would want to buy, 
is called upon by the organized forces of the Roman Catholic 
government in the United States and told that if he sells papers 
that they do not wish him to sell Roman Catholics will not buy 
any of his papers and will try to keep others from doing so. 
Would you think such a thing as that would or could happen 
in the United States? It did happen right here at the Capital 
of the Nation to the shame of every one of them who indulged 
in it, but they are boasting about it, and recommending it as a 
plan to be followed by Roman Catholics all over the United 
States, 

As I have said before, the time to treat a cancer is in its 
incipient stage. The time to take preventive measures against 
a disease is before it gets hold of you. I am calling on my 
country to wake up and use preventive measures now and keep 
Governor Smith out of the White House. Senators, if the 
Roman Catholics will do these bold and dangerous things 
now, with only 19,000,000 Catholics out of 125,000,000 Americans, 
what will they do under Roman Catholic rule in the United 
States when they can throw the doors of immigration open and 
smuggle others in on the side and flood this country in four 
years’ time with 20,000,000 more Roman Catholics? Some Sena- 
tors seem to be asleep-on this question, but they are not by 
themselves; a great many Americans are asleep. But they will 
get awake after a while, and I am trying to awaken them to 
things that are alarming and dangerous to our free institutions. 


7. Call the attention of your local Catholic paper to the insult, but 
suggest to the editors not to give free publicity by naming the offender— 
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That would arouse the Protestants, you see, and cause them 
to get interested and to want to know the truth. 


rather to sound the slogan, We will never buy a paper or magazine 
that insults our faith. We mean it!” 


That is part of the program recommended to the Roman 
Catholics of the country. 


This plan is based on the simple fact that nobody, Catholics in- 
cluded, has to buy a magazine or newspaper if he does not want to. 


Listen to this astounding and miserable appeal: 


If Catholics follow the example of the Catholics in Washington in 
1913 we shall soon decisively answer the question which the editors 
of some secular periodicals are now asking themselves, Does it pay to 
insult Catholics? ë 


Oh, Mr. President, I burn with indignation at the suggestion 
of such a villainous program as the one laid out in that article. 
What has become of the spirit that was in our forefathers 
when they were willing to die for religious freedom? Where 
is that element of patriotism and heroism that lived in them 
when they demanded with their life's blood a free press in the 
United States? 

Where is the love of civil liberty that inspired them to do 
and die in the Revolution for free institutions? They are as- 
saulted in this article—every one of them. The Roman Catholics 
would prevent the American merchant from exercising his right 
as an American citizen to advertise in the paper that reaches 
the public, which he hopes to induce to come in and buy his 
goods. They declare it to be their plan and purpose to prevent 
a news stand from selling a newspaper that other people in 
the community want. They use coercive and intimidating tac- 
tics on him to do not what is fair and right but what the 
Catholics want him to do. They call on every Catholic 
preacher in the pulpit to say to his Catholic flock, when nobody 
else is there, to go out and wage war against a newspaper that 
has dared to ask why a certain girl, a Catholic girl, lost her 
life in an institution right here in Washington City. Senators, 
if that Washington newspaper had not manifested some interest 
in that sad happening here at the capital it would have been 
a strange paper indeed. If a girl can lose her life seeking to 
get away from an institution, right here in our midst, and 
the people are not concerned about it, we are no more than the 
beasts of the field. It was quite natural and a noble thing in 
this newspaper man to inquire about the girl's death. 

As I said the other day, why did not the Good Shepherds’ 
Home say, “Sure; you are at liberty to come in and investi- 
gate. We regret the death of this girl. There is nothing wrong 
about it so far as we are concerned. Come here and investi- 
gate for yourselyes. Come out and take testimony.” Instead 
of that, they closed the door, and turned like an enraged lion 
on the editor who dared to ask to have inquiry made into the 
death of a Washington girl. That thing happened right here 
in Washington in 1913, and now, when Governor Smith, a 
Roman Catholic, is running for President, in 1928, they put 
out the story of their successful effort to intimidate a Protestant 
newspaper in Washington, as part of their campaign literature 
in favor of Governor Smith. 

It gives us a foretaste of what we may expect if Governor 
Smith should be nominated by the Democratic Party, and 
elected President—which God forbid. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS IN CANADA 


Now, Mr. President, I want to show something of the activi- 
ties in Canada. They are not confined to the United States. 
Premier Herriot, of France, said not long ago they are forming 
political parties in every country on the globe, and they are. 
He said, “The Pope has just congratulated the Catholics for 
forming a Catholic party in France,” and he said further, 
“We refuse to take orders from the Vatican.” Here is what 
is going on in Canada. They have about 40 per cent of the 
population of Canada. This is from a periodical published 
recently in Canada called “The Chalice.” Listen to this, 
Senators: 


Let us examine for ourselves the kind of “religious freedom” the 
[Catholic] church is working to reestablish in Mexico and to make para- 
mount in the United States and in Canada. In this task we will not 
quote from any enemy of holy church“ but from the published pro- 
nouncements of Pope Pius IX. The source of our information is from a 
booklet published in Washington, D. C., entitled “Roman Catholicism 
and the Presidency,” published by the Fellowship Forum in 1927. 

Syllabus of Pius IX: 

“The state has not the right to leave every man free to profess and 
embrace whatever religion he shall deem true. 
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“It has not the right to enact that the ecclesiastical power shall 
require the permission of the civil power in order to exercise its 
authority. - 

It has not the right of establishing a national church separate from 
the Pope. 

“It has not the right to entire direction of public schools. 

“It has not the right to assist subjects who wish to abandon monas- 
teries or convents,” 


There is the question. I do not know who may have sug- 
gested a plan of escape to this poor girl who went down to her 
death imprisoned in that Catholic institution here in Wash- 
ington. Somebody may have suggested it. But here it is for- 
bidden that anybody shall give any suggestion or assistance to 
get anyone out once she has been placed there, 

I continue reading: 


In the same syllabus the rights and powers of the church are affirmed 
as follows: 

“She has the right to require the State not to leave every mun 
free to profess his own religion. 

“She has the right to exercise her power without the permission 
or consent of the States. 

“She has the right to Prevent the foundation of any national 
church not subject to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. 

“She has the right to deprive the civil authority of the entire 
government of public schools. 

“She has the right to require that the Catholic religion shall be 
the only religion of the State, to the exclusion of all others, 

“She has the right to prevent the State from granting the public 
exercise of their own worship to persons immigrating into it. 

“She has the right of requiring the State not to permit free expres- 
sion of opinion.” 

That is the kind of religious “freedom” Bishop Fallon accuses the 
Government of Mexico of having destroyed: it is the kind of “ freedom“ 
he and thousands of his persuasion are working day and night to make 
supreme in Canada. 


Here, Senators, is the gist of the whole proposition and the 
milk in the coconut: 


Disarming Protestantism. In the hurricane of hysterical denial that 
will follow the publication of this article it will be well for every 
Protestant in Canada to ask for and demand that Catholics explain 
certain facts; they can not be denied, therefore do not accept abuse 
and denial in place of explanation. 


I know something about that. That is all they have to say 
in opposition to what I say—abuse, denial, and slander. 


It will be necessary for them to explain satisfactorily each and all 
of the undermentioned portions of this dastardly plot for world domin- 
ion before they can deny the existence of that plot as a whole. 

1. Why do Catholics persistently deny to Protestant citizens of 
Canada the right to freedom in the matter of religious belief and plot 
incessantly for the political power to enforce thelr views? 

2. Why do Catholics oppose by every means in their power nonsec- 
tarian public schools? 

8. Why do Catholics support and perpetuate an organized movement 
to dismiss Protestant employees and replace them by Catholics wher- 
ever possible? 


We have that right here in the Government of the United 
States. We have that right here in Washington. I know of 
an instance in the Consular Service where the man who does 
the promoting has promoted Catholics time and again and held 
down more competent men who were Protestants. 


4. Why has the pursuance of this policy in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, by the recently appointed Roman Catholic manager of one of the 
largest and oldest commercial enterprises in Canada, been carried to 
such lengths as to call forth a public protest against this unjustifiable 
discrimination against Protestants? 

5. Why have Catholics managed to secure such conditions in the 
immigration policies of Canada as favor an increasing deluge of Roman 
Catholic emigrants from Belgium and other European countries, to- 
gether with a plentiful besprinkling of priests with every shipload? 

6. Why have Catholic interests in Britain succeeded in placing 
Lord Lovat, head of one of the oldest Catholic families in Britain, in a 
position to influence British emigration to Canada? 

7. Why are Roman Catholics securing a steadily increasing number 
of key positions in administrative and civic bodies, and what con- 
nection haye these maneuvers with the measures taken for insuring 
an increasing proportion of Roman Catholic immigrants? 

8. Why are Roman Catholics conducting and subsidizing secret 
propaganda among the land and naval forces of this country at 
Esquimalt? 

9. Why are Catholics securing most of the commanding positions, 
and a majority in the ranks, of a certain famous police patrol? 


. 
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10. Why are Catholic interests plotting to disband the Provincial 
Police of Saskatchewan and to replace them by the R. C. M. P., and 
is not this part of a deliberate plot to disarm the unsuspecting and 
Protestant western Provinces? 

11. Why do Catholics in Canada pursue these sinister policies so as 
to synchronize with the great struggle for supremacy which will 
culminate in the United States this yery year? 

12, What reasons can Catholics give for the treasonable and lying 
accusations of the caluminator Fallon other than those I have ad- 
vanced? What other reasons will explain its apparently unnecessary 
vehemence, and the powerful political backing it immediately re- 
ceiyed? What other reason explains the treasonable Catholic attempt 
to rupture our friendly relations with Mexico? 


Mr. President, that is the note that comes sounding over to 
us from Canada. That is the section that is contributing money 
to the Al Smith campaign fund. I called the attention of the 
Senate the other day to a letter I had received from a citizen up 
there saying that the Catholics of Canada were contributing to 
Smith's presidential campaign fund. I gave the name of one, 
Frank O Connor, of Toronto, who had contributed $1,000. 

So, this movement to make Al Smith President is not confined 
to the United States; it is a world-wide Catholic movement. 
They expect to rule the world some day. General Nobile, a 
Roman Catholic, who was christened by the Pope in his College 
of Cardinals and sent out on a special mission to the North Pole, 
to drop the Pope’s Roman cross on the top of the world, sent a 
wireless back to the Pope of Rome that he had fulfilled his 
8 mission and had gone up and dropped the Roman 

tholie cross on top of the world. Well, maybe he has. 

Senators, let me ask you a question. Suppose the Protestants 
or the Jews had started out on a proposition to plant their 
emblem on top of the world? What would have happened? We 
would never have heard such a row in the annals of our coun- 
try as that which would have been made by the Roman Catho- 
lics. They would have said, “ What right has any denomination 
to go up on such a mission as that, to drop down their land- 
mark or particular church emblem, and to say in the future 
that they were the first ever to plant evidence that they 

to claim ownership some day?” 

We often find politicians who are afraid of Roman Catholics 
politically. Are we going to be afraid of them to the extent 
that we will put them in charge of the great heusehold of 
America? Are we going to slink away and refrain from telling 
the truth because it might hurt us personally, politically, or 
some other way? 

Mr. President, there are times in the lives of men in places 
of responsibility when they must stand up and fight, and par- 
ticularly when they are chosen to hold a “line” to prevent the 
enemy from coming through, like Leonidas at Thermopyle 
or Horatius at the bridge. If he who is chosen and trusted to 
hold the line yields and surrenders, all is lost. Somebody must, 
I repeat, stand up here and “ hold the line.” 

In keeping with this intimidative spirit that the Roman 
government employs, I have received and called to your atten- 
tion a number of times threatening letters. Here is one from 
Long Island, New York City, received yesterday from a fellow 
who calls himself An ex-cowboy.” I do not know what he did 
out on the plains, but evidently he was of such a character that 
the cowboys would not permit him to remain out there with 
them on the plains. Then he went to a place where he would 
feel perfectly at home—to Tammany in New York City. And 
there he starts his criminal work and writes me a letter in 
which he says that in two weeks’ time he is going to murder 
me; that he is a sure shot; that he never misses a shot and 
never broke his word. He is saying that he intends to murder 
me. Here is his letter. I would read it, but some of the lan- 
guage is too indecent. 

I do not know, Mr. President, what may come to me, but if 
I have to die before my allotted time I could die in no better 
cause than trying to preserve religious freedom and civic liberty, 
freedom of political action, a free press, free speech, and the 
right of peaceful assembly—free government in America. I 
have been chosen as one of the Nation’s guardians to protect 
and preserve them, and by the help of God I intend to do all in 
my power to preserve them. If we do not do as they suggest, 
they commence thinking of some force to use, of some way to 
punish us. If an editor has a daughter growing up and com- 
ing into beautiful womanhood, at about the age of the girl who 
lost her life here in Washington in the incident to which I 
have referred, his heart is touched about the tragie death of 
somebody's girl about the age of his girl and he wants the 
truth given to the public about how the girl was snatched out 
of life instead of being permitted to live out her time. But 
the editor who asks for the truth and only the truth about the 
matter is pounced upon by this Roman group, hounded like a 
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thief, his business injured, and they boast in their article that 
they cut his subscription 40 per cent in three weeks, and that 
finally his business manager came crawling on his knees and 
told the Roman Catholies at the Capital that hereafter he would 
never publish anything that they, the Catholics, did not want 
him to publish. 

Free speech murdered at the altar place of the tyranny, oppres- 
sion, intolerance, and bigotry of the Roman Catholic govern- 
ment in the United States, and still we will hear some people 
who call themselves Democrats saying, “It is all right, go ahead 
and support Governor Smith.” I am going to repeat what I 
said before. The Senator of this body who goes to the Houston 
convention and who at any time during that convention so far 
forgets himself, his home State, and free institutions in America 
as to tie himself to this Roman Catholic government and pro- 
gram and votes for Governor Smith will never be reelected to a 
seat in this Chamber, The people will not send him back; and 
he ought not to be sent back. 

The issues of national life and death are involved in this 
campaign; the life of this American Nation is at stake. I have 
given Senators a sample of what the Roman Catholics do, not 
only what they do on impulse but 15 years after they have 
assaulted American institutions, how they pick it up and put it 
in their periodicals and hold it up to their people as a program 
that they should follow in order to push forward Roman Catho- 
lic government in the United States and to kill off the agencies 
of American institutions. 

Free press! I told the Senate the other day what happened 
to Heywood Broun, a brilliant newspaper man, He has been 
punished by the New York World; he lost his job at the in- 
stance of the Roman Catholics because he raised the question in 
New York City that under Catholic rule in city and State there 
Was not an editor in New York City who would dare criticize 
or tell the truth about the Roman Catholics. He lost his job, 
and out he goes. That is another evidence of their intimidative 
and coercive, destructive power—again the free press is muzzled, 
choked to death. Here is a man of the press up in New York 
who knows of this evil as nobody else around him does; he 
cries out against it in New York; he says they have not an 
editor there who will assail Smith; and the New York World, 
when the Catholics demanded it, put him out of its employment 
for telling the truth. I told Senators about the young man 
White on the Herald-Tribune, a Republican paper in New York. 
He wrote a letter to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] 
and gave him some facts about Governor Smith and Sinclair; 
he told the truth. Al Smith did appoint Sinclair; he put him 
on the Racing Commission of New York State, where there is 
corruption and graft galore. Sinclair was put on the racing 
commission, where he could obtain all kinds of graft, and while 
he was stealing from the Government of the United States he 
was also, no doubt, robbing the race-horse men in New York. 

When Mr. White gave the Senator from North Dakota his 
name, the Roman Catholic brigade of New York City marched 
upon the Herald-Tribune. They said, We demand his head 
on a charger”; and the newspaper that had employed this boy 
for 17 years, he being one of the most faithful that ever worked 
for the newspaper, sent his head upon a charger, displayed it 
to the Romanists who sought his head, and they marched away 
happy. That was one more milepost on the road of destruction 
for the free press of the United States. 

I have shown Senators the Roman program to destroy a free 
press throughout the United States. They are asking you to 
close your eyes and shut your ears and to march humbly in 
the procession of Alfred E. Smith, the annointed of the Pope, 
for President of the United States. I pointed out to Senators 
that without authority, in violation of law, they printed the 
Roman Catholie cross upon our paper money. I have a specimen 
in my pocket that I exhibited to Senators the other day. They 
printed the Roman Catholic rosary under it. What right had 
they to do that? They had no right to do it, and they had no 
right to drop the Roman cross on the North Pole. 

What else? We found they were flying the Roman flag above 
the American flag on our battleships. Who protested against 
my resolution to take it down and to permit it again to fly 
above the Stars and Stripes? Who is fighting the passage of 
my resolution that no flag shall fiy above our flag. Nobody 
but the Roman Catholics and the weak-kneed, feeble-minded 
Protestants that they control. 

I have received letters from the head of the Flag Code Com- 
mission of America, Gridley Adams, an upstanding fine Amer- 
ican. He has written me a letter indorsing my resolution. He 
says 113 patriotic societies all over the country have indorsed 
my position. They do not want any flag to fly above the 
American flag. He sent me a picture of the flag as they want 
it flown with Old Glory first and uppermost and the pennant 
below it. 
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Now, when the Catholics conduct their worship on the ship 
they pull our flag dewn about 2 feet; it has got to be low- 
ered to the majesty and power of the Roman Catholic cross 
that then flies above it. They have become so bold that re- 
cently the Washington Post printed a picture of it on the 
battleship Cincinnati, and said beneath the picture, “It is the 
only flag that floats above Old Glory.” Well, it is coming down 
from above Old Glory. All of this is done in anticipation of 
Alfred E. Smith, the annointed, being President of the United 
States, 

They do not stop there. They put their Roman Catholic 
colors in the President’s room here in the Capitol. The long 
green curtains that fitted in with the other colors so taste- 
fully and beautifully have been taken out and the cloth top 
of the President’s desk, the green blending with the other colors 
admirably, has been removed and they have put in the car- 
dinal’s colors, and those flaming red colors are very inhar- 
monious with the other things in the President’s room here 
at the Capitol. 5 

I am unable on inquiry to find out who suggested that the 
colors be changed, but I think I know the Jesuit in the city who 
suggested it; he used to be connected with a Democratic ad- 
ministration. I understand that he had a hand in it, and I am 
going to offer a resolution to take out the cardinal’s colors and 
restore the American colors, 

Strange, Mr. President, that all these Roman Catholic doings 
are coming upon us right on the eve of a presidential election. 
The cardinal’s colors are put in the President’s room at the 
Capitol and flaunted in the face of Congress. Roman Catholics 
are boasting that Al Smith will be nominated. He will not be. 
He will be whipped to a frazzle in North Carolina to-day. 
How did the Catholic colors come to be placed in the Presi- 
dent’s room? ‘Who put this Roman cross on the American one 
dollar bill? We do not know. Who worked that rosary be- 
neath the Roman cross that everybody can see—the string of 
pearls? We do not know, but it is there. Who ordered the 
Roman flag put above the Stars and Stripes? We do not know, 
they say. It has been the custom, it is said, for a long time; 
but I will tell you who issued the order. It was Truman 
Newberry, I think. 

The Roman Catholics obtained it through him. The custom 
has not been in vogue for a hundred years; it is a recent thing; 
not over 25 years, if that; and I think it is more recent than 
that. I will let you know soon. I am getting statements about 
it that are conflicting, but the last one I got was that Newberry 
issued the order in 1908. But the Roman Catholic leaders 
never boasted of it before and they never got bold enough to 
make pictures of it and send them over the country until Al 
Smith became their candidate for President. Now, however. 
they are making pictures of it, and they are putting beneath 
it the words, “The only flag that flies above the Stars and 
Stripes.” 

Mr. President, have they a secret allegiance to the govern- 
ment of Rome that is above their allegiance to this Government? 
In view of the things that I have brought to your attention, I 
fear that they have. Then, Governor Smith, I want to ask you 
this question: In Rhode Island quite a number of Catholics— 
American citizens—had turned over money they had contributed 
to the Catholic bishops and Catholic priests for a certain pur- 
pose. The money was not used for that purpose, and these 
American citizens said, “ Give us an accounting. What did you 
do with the money that you induced us to contribute?” They 
refused to account for it; they told these American citizens it 
Wis none of their business. These American citizens went off 
and got a lawyer; they took the case into an American court, 
Being American citizens they had a right to do that; that was 
the place to go; but what did the Roman bishop and priests do, 
Governor Smith? 

They took the names of these American citizens to Rome, 
and although they were not there, the Roman government 
tried them in a Catholic Church court, in a College of Cardi- 
nals, with the Pope, and condemned these American citizens, 
repudiated them, and excommunicated them. In that last sen- 
tence they declared that they were going to send their souls 
to hell, For what? For demanding of another American citi- 
zen to know what he did with money that he had gotten from 
them under false pretenses, The case is still pending in Rhode 
Island, Governor Smith. The American processes of justice 
have not yet been permitted to finish trying the case of these 
American citizens have not yet heard the decision of their own 
country’s court for it has not yet been rendered, but the Roman 
Church court went ahead and acted over in Rome. And what 
else did they do in that decree? There was a man of the 
Catholic faith who ran un newspaper in Rhode Island, who 
editorially commended the other Catholics for the course they 
were pursuing. The Pope entered a decree that that man’s 
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property should be condemned and that he should not run his 
American newspaper another day here in the United States. 
All this right here in the United States of America. My God, 
how shocking and shameful this incident! 

The Pope of Rome, by a decree in another government, de- 
stroys the property of an American citizen living and doing 
business here in the State of Rhode Island. He confiscates the 
property of an American citizen by a decision that he renders 
in Rome, a foreign potentate, the head of the Roman Catholic 
government of the world, reaching into free America and de- 
stroying this man’s property right here under the flag in the 
United States. Governor Smith, do you approve that? If you 
do not approve it, why have you not condemned it? Tell the 
Senate and the country what you think of that outrageous 
oo upon and that insult to the Government of the United 

ates. 

Senators, if an invading army from Italy had come to Rhode 
Island and seized this man and these other citizens and treated 
them as the Pope and the cardinals of Rome did, we would 
have unfurled the American flag and gone to war with them. 
If they had come and seized this man’s property in Rhode 
Island and confiscated it here in the United States, we would 
have gone to war with Italy in order to maintain the rights of 
American citizens and the sovereignty of our Government; but 
here we sit, some of us in apparent indifference, with this kind 
of thing going on, with all these incidents, telling us in advance 
what we may look for on a much larger scale under a Roman 
Catholic administration. Governor Smith, how do you stand 
on these questions? Tell us, will you not? 

That is not all, Mr. President, They are striking at the lib- 
erty of the citizen, the freedom of the press, religious freedom, 
and so forth; but Governor Smith himself is guilty of violating 
the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

I was booked to speak in White Plains, N. Y., in the State 
armory last June. I had spoken in the State armories in 
Illinois and Iowa; but when I was on my way to White Plains, 
N. Y., I was told by one of the citizens of that city that the 
superintendent of the State armory had told them that he 
had already granted permission for me to speak and for- the 
people to have the hall, but that he had just gotten word that 
he would lose his job if he permitted Senator HEFLIN to discuss 
the Mexico war program of the Knights of Columbus, and tell 
about his efforts in the Senate to keep our country out of war 
with Mexico on behalf of the Catholic Church. They with- 
drew the use of the armory in Governor Smith's jurisdiction— 
he the governor of that State, and this man his appointee. 
He was threatened with the loss of his job if he permitted me, 
a United States Senator, to tell the people of that locality in 
New York State the truth about the Roman Catholic program 
for war with Mexico. 

What else, Governor Smith? 

Last year, about this time, Protestants, some of whom were 
Masons and members of the Ku-Klux Klan, applied in New 
York City for a permit to march in a parade to the graves of 
our Nation’s dead. They obtained that permit. They marched 
unmasked, They were peaceable. The grand jury said they 
were. They had bothered nobody. But what happened to them, 
Goyernor Smith, in your city, the chief city of the State of 
which you are governor? Your Roman Catholic policemen on 
horseback charged upon these marching men and women. They 
beat them over the head with clubs, and drove them out, and 
denied them the right to walk with other American citizens to 
the graves of their loved ones, and to drop a flower on the last 
resting place of the Nation’s dead. Your policemen, Governor 
Smith, clubbed those good men and women in your city, where 
your chief political leader, Mayor Walker, presides; and what 
came of it? The grand jury investigated the occurrence. It 
refused to indict the Klansmen. It exonerated them of wrong- 
doing. It suggested that something ought to be done to those 
who attacked them and violated the law. 

What did you do, Governor? Those men and women who 
were clubbed and beaten unmercifully by clubs in the hands 
of Roman Catholic policemen came to you, Governor Smith, 
under the right of petition, and asked you to make an juvestiga- 
tion yourself of the grievance they had, of the outrage done, of 
the insult offered these American citizens. What did you do, 
Governor Smith? You declined to have an investigation. You 
said it was none of your business; but you stopped long enough 
to tell them how you hated the Ku-Klux Klan. And what did 
the New York World say about your conduct? They said they 
had tried to make the public believe that you were a broad, 
liberal-minded man, and they had hoped that you would take 
some action, instead of haying the impression go out that you 
would withhold justice from any group of people in your midst. 
That is the substance of their statement. That is an indict- 
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ment against you by the New York World, which is now sup- 
porting you. 

So you are against the right of peaceful assembly and free 
speech, as shown in your conduct at White Plains, N. Y. You 
are opposed to the right of peaceful assembly and the marching 
of American patriots on Memorial Day whose sole purpose is to 
honor the dead who died in the service of their country. You 
permitted these people to be insulted and assaulted. When they 
came to you, the highest officer in the State, because they 
could not get justice in the city where your right-hand hench- 
man ruled, Mayor Walker, you slapped them in the face and 
turned them away. They have’ gone back home, sad and 
despondent, in this land of the free and home of the brave. 

What else did you do, Governor Smith? 

When you were a delegate to the constitutional convention 
of your State you offered an amendment to a provision of the 
Constitution which says that the taxpayers’ money never can 
be appropriated to any sectarian school. What did you do at 
the instance of Cardinal Hayes and Priest Duffy? You intro- 
duced an amendment to the Constitution repealing that section 
of the Constitution which would permit you, in New York City 
and State, to appropriate public funds to the support of Roman 
Catholic parochial schools, I challenge any Senator or any 
newspaper man or you, Governer Smith, to deny these astound- 
ing facts! 

During your legislative career, a bill was introduced by 
another man by the name of Smith—I think his initials were 
E. A. and yours are A. E., but you are in the same boat; both 
of you are Catholics—he introduced a bill in the legislature of 
New York to repeal another provision of law. Listen to this: 

We have provisions in the various States—in fact, it is the 
law in nearly every country on the earth—that nobody can 
impersonate the lowly Nazarene, the Christ of God, in a play. 
This man introduced a bill in the legislature of New York to 
repeal that statute so that in New York City a Roman Catholic 
priest could impersonate Jesus Christ in a play in order to 
raise money for a Catholic Church in the city of New York; 
and the Protestants defeated that measure. 

The Bible says, By their fruits ye shall know them.” I 
reiterate, Governor Smith, that the New York World places 
you as an ardent advocate of “social equality.” In the Senate 
of the United States, on this, the 26th day of May, as a Sen- 
ator from a sovereign State of the American Union, I ask you, 
Governor Smith, are you in favor of social equality? You have 
declined to answer that so far. Are you in favor of it? It has 
been shown that Roman Catholic whites and negroes are now 
worshiping together in the same Catholic Church. You are 
a Roman Catholic, Governor Smith, do you indorse that? If 
you do, you are for social equality; you are attacking the 
great principle of white supremacy. You are doing that which 
is dangerous to both races. It will not work. 

Governor Smith, are you in favor of that practice? Do you 
believe in it? Answer me. You have declined to do it hereto- 
fore. You have many days between now and the convention 
at Houston. 

I call upon you, in the name of the white men and women 
of America, to answer that question; and in the name of the 
good negroes who want this problem solved, and solved to the 
best interest of both races, I ask you if you indorse this effort 
to get the negro votes and in order to swell the number of 
Roman Catholics in the United States? 

Governor Smith, what did you do when the antilynching 
bill, just a little while ago, was up in Congress? That was a 
bill leveled at the South in the main. There is where the 
great race question is. It was a bill that sought to appeal to 
the negro vote in the North; a bill that put a premium on the 
crime of rape; that encouraged attacks and assaults on white 
women. It contained a provision that if a negro who attacked 
a white woman was killed, the white people of the county 
had to pay to his family $10,000, which was the insurance 
policy that was being provided in the event he succeeded in 
committing that crime. Governor Smith, when that bill was 
up in the House, when the Southern Democats were begging 
for aid, they asked your Tammany Democrats to help them. 
What did they do? They turned their backs on them. They 
did not give them a single vote. Do you indorse that, Gov- 
ernor Smith? That is the record of the Tammany Democrats 
of New York; and you and Olvany, Cardinal Hayes, and Priest 
Duffy control Tammany Hall absolutely. You could have had 
them vote with the Southern. Democrats, but you refused to 
do it. 

Goyernor Smith, why would you not permit those Tammany 
Democrats to come and help the southern Democrats throw the 
arm of protection around the white women in the rural districts 
of the Seuth, away from the police protection of the cities? 
Why did you not show some interest in our women and in the 
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homes of our people in the South? Why did you withhold aid 
from us, Governor Smith? 

All this, Governor Smith, brands you as a champion, an advo- 
cate of social equality and race amalgamation. 

Governor Smith, I ask you again, Are you in favor of race 
amalgamation? 

Governor Smith, what is your plan for the solution of the 
race question? Tell me, if you have a plan. I should like to 
know just what Governor Smith’s plan is. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to bring to your attention 
a matter that will open your eyes. I haye told you about the 
picture of the flag. Here it is. 

Now, as to the parochial schools: I have shown you that Gov- 
ernor Smith offered an amendment to the constitution of the 
State of New York to repeal the provision which says that 
money can not be appropriated out of the tax funds to sectarian 
schools. Governor Smith offered an amendment to change 
that so that money could be appropriated out of the public funds 
to parochial schools, Roman Catholic schools, in New York. 

I told you the other day what the truth was about that. We 
believe in separation of church and state. They believe in the 
union of church and state; and in spite of the fundamental 
fact that we do believe in the separation of church and state, 
which is a cardinal principle of the American people, yet they 
teach union of church and state in their parochial schools all 
over the country now. Listen: 


May the state separate itself from the church? 
Roman Catholic answer: : 
No; because it may not withdraw from the supreme rule of Christ, 


Who is going to determine what the rule of Christ is—a 
Roman Catholic priest, or the various other denominations, who 
have as much right to have their view as he has? They do not 
dispute his right to claim anything, but they dispute his right 
to enforce his claim, and to disturb them in the legitimate 
performance of their duty. 


What name is given to the doctrine that the state has neither the 
right nor the duty to be united to the church, to protect it? 

That doctrine is called “liberalism,” It is founded principally on 
the fact that modern society is founded on liberty of conscience and 
of worship, liberty of speech, and of press. 

Why is liberalism to be condemned? 

Because it denies all subordination of the state to the church. 


They are teaching that now in the parochial schools of the 
United States; and then, when a Senator gets up here and talks 
about the dangers of Roman Catholicism, they say he is intol- 
erant, that he is a bigot. I challenge them to answer my argu- 
ments, Let them bring Goyernor Smith out; and if he has 
intelligence enough to stand up before the Nation that he is 
seeking to rule, let him answer these charges, made in the 
open Senate, and proof submitted out of Roman Catholic evi- 
dence. I demand that he answer them. 

Let us see how they operate, Doctor McDaniel, of Richmond, 
the president of the great Southern Baptist Convention in 1926, 
has told us that 61 per cent of the employees of the State De- 
partment, the department which has to do with all of our for- 
eign relations, with our diplomatic work with all countries, 
including the Catholic countries, that while there are 19,000,000 
Catholics in the country out of 125,000,000 population, 61 per 
cent of the employees in control of America’s foreign business 
right here at the Capital of the United States are Roman 
Catholics, Doctor McDaniel said Mussolini and the Pope had 
made up—and they have. 

I am going to repeat to you, they had it framed up to kill 
King Victor Emmanuel the day that bomb went off in Milan, 
and then it came out in great headlines that an attempt had 
been made to kill Mussolini and the King. They intended to 
kill the King, and Mussolini was going to declare himself King, 
and then they would have had a mess sure enough. But listen 
to what an Italian Presbyterian preacher now in the United 
States, Doctor Fama, of New York City, said: 


When Mussolini came into power, laws were passed providing that 
the crucifix be hung in every school, that the Roman Catholic faith 
be taught to every pupil; that priests be paid by the State. 


Then talk about Protestants’ bigotry! Alfred Smith was 
walking in their footsteps when he provided by a constitutional 
amendment that the general public be taxed to support 
parochial schools in New York City. Ah, Mr. President, they 
can not escape from these astounding facts, these irrefutable 
facts, which I am laying before the Senate and the country. 

Now I come to one of Governor Smith’s chief supporters in 
New York, a man by the name of Belford, a priest. He is the 
man who suggested that they hire thugs to murder me when I 
was leading the debate against their program of war with 
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Mexico, and he is one of the strong supporters of “Alfred the 
annointed.” He was taking Senator Warsm to task for running 
when Alfred ran. “Two Catholics,” he said; how ridiculous.” 
He jumped on Wars for being a candidate. He said: 


Mr. Gilbert, the Washington correspondent of the Evening Post has 
this to say: “I do not know how Governor Smith feels toward Senator 
WaLsu, but I do know that not even Tom HerLIN would fare worse at 
the hands of Governor Smith's followers as a candidate this year 
than would Senator WALSH. 


Well, you know how well they thought about WaLS H. because 
they do love me; they have great admiration for me. [Laugh- 
ter.] They would rather see me quartered than anything else, 
because, Mr. President and Senators, I am laying facts before 
this body that will be discussed when I am dead. There will 
come a time when somebody will stand here and say, “The 
Senator from Alabama was giving you the facts, warning you 
against the danger that is now upon you.” 

Then, at least, those who get on the firing line in the battle 
will know the facts, have something to go by, facts that stand 
undisputed in this Recorp, and can not be refuted anywhere. 

About five or six weeks ago they sent a committee down here 
to challenge me to have a joint debate with a Roman Catholic 
in New York City. I guess they thought that such a suggestion 
would have terrors for me. They arranged the hall and every- 
thing was ready. Ex-Senator O'Gorman or Judge Talley, of the 
Supreme Court, was to speak with me, but they kept postponing 
it, and said they were not ready yet, they could not get a defi- 
nite answer from either one of them. I said, “I want to know 
immediately.” They came back and said that Senator O'Gor- 
man had declined, and Judge Talley had declined, and said, 
“Who else?” I said, “Anybody.” They said, “How about 
Doctor Ryan, the professor of the Catholic University?” He 
is the one who wrote the book The State and Church. I said, 
“T would rather have him than any of them. I would like to 
debate with him.” So they saw Doctor Ryan, the priest, the 
high priest in the university of Catholicism in America, and he 
declined. They backed out completely. They shut it all up. 
You never saw a line about it in the press. But if I had de- 
clined you would have seen it across the headlines, HEFLIN re- 
fuses to go outside the Senate and meet a Catholic in public 
debate.” But when I put it up to them, one by one, three of 
them declined; three strikes and out. [Laughter.] They shut 
up like a clam, and you never heard of it until I told you about 
it to-day, something that happened six weeks or two months ago. 

This priest takes a dig at the Senate, this man who is Alfred 
Smith’s high muckamuck in New York. He says that there 
are a lot of convicts in New York State with greater ability 
than a number of Senators here, and he flings off on the Senate 
in terrific fashion: 


There was a time when membership in the Senate of the United 
States carried with it the greatest honor. But in our day the word 
Senator is far from honorable. While most of those who hold that 
high office are men of ability and character, there are enough of 
dunces and actual or potential crooks to make the name suspicious if 
not ridiculous. In fact, it would be possible to select from the convicts 
in Sing Sing at least a dozen men less unfit to represent the people 
and make their laws than an equal number of the nuisances who sit in 
the Chamber of the United States Senate. 


That is this man who is attacking the American system. 
He wants a Roman Senate. He is opposed to having an Ameri- 
can for President, and he is supporting a Roman for President 
of the United States. He assailed Senator Wars for daring 
to offer when “Alfred the anointed” was running, and because 
I have criticized Smith, and have laid before the country facts 
that he can never surmount, that are helping to prevent Smith's 
nomination at Houston, he sought to have me murdered physi- 
cally; he is now insulting me again, and insulting the American 
Senate, and assailing one of his own flock, Senator WALSH, 
because he dared to do as he had a right to do—run for 
President of the United States. 

Now, Senators, here is the most damning document against 
their attack on the public-school system that ever came to your 
notice. It is from Dubuque, Iowa, where they quartered the 
public-school system. Here is the little book that tells the tale, 
and this is in the introduction: 


So many conflicting reports and rumors have been circulated about 
the public-school situation in Dubuque that it seems advisable to pub- 
lish the facts. » 

The Roman Catholic Church is, however, not merely a religious in- 
stitution, but a political institution as well. It is highly organized 
and very efficient as a political power. The public school and Roman 
Catholic political ambitions are irreconcilable. They can not both 
endure, 
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Who is saying that? People who see their system assaulted 
and almost destroyed right here in an American city. 


The Roman Catholic Church must either maneuver until it gains 
control of the public school and then proceed to destroy it, or give up 
its ambitions for political power. It is, therefore, not a matter of 
accident that where the Catholic Church secures control of public 
affairs the public school Is the first institution to suffer at her hands. 
To the public school Roman Catholic domination in public affairs actu- 
ally spells destruction. 

The real issue of the public-school election held in Dubuque in March, 
1925, was clear-cut. It was the question, Shall the patrons of the 
public schools continue to have a voice in the management of the 
schools, or shall they be controlled by those who openly 1 the 
public schools and who freely and publicly condemn them? * * 

It was hoped that the Roman Catholics would nominate some one 
for the place vacated by the Roman Catholic member and make it 
possible for the whole community to support a nonpartisan ticket, but 
the Roman Catholics replied by nominating men of their own kind for 
all of the vacancies on the board. A third Protestant candidate was 
then nominated and the battle was on. 


I want Senators and the country to get this: 


The Protestant candidates conducted an open campaign. They 
addressed open meetings. They published their platform in both of the 
daily papers. The platform promise: 

(1) The administration of the schools for the best interests of the 
pupils attending them; (2) a sane, sound business administration which 
would eliminate all unnecessary expense for taxpayers; (3) no dis- 
crimination—a square deal for all, regardless of sex, creed, or political 
affiliation. 

The meetings of the Roman Catholics were all held in properties 
belonging to or under the immediate supervision of their church. So 
far as could be discovered, their candidates addressed no open meeting. 


Listen to that, Senators. That is in line with the attack upon 
the press here in Washington—secretive, vindictive, coercive 
movements and purposes, and here they are conducting a cam- 
paign amongst the people of Dubuque. 


The meetings of the Roman Catholics were all held. in properties 
belonging to or under the immediate supervision of their church, So 
far as could be discovered, their candidates addressed no open meetings. 


Think of that, in this free country, where in a community 
there is at stake the very bulwark of the Nation, the little 
red schoolhouse on the hill, the place that offers equal oppor- 
tunity to every boy and girl, rich or poor. Here they fight for 
its existence in Dubuque, the people who believe in the public- 
school system fighting to preserve it, and here is a movement 
on the part of those who seek to destroy it, speaking behind 
closed doors, in Catholic halls, no Protestant or Jew allowed to 
enter, nobody but Catholics speaking to Catholics, to attack the 
public-school system of America. 

I continue reading: 


They published no platform in either of the local daily papers, but 
affidavits sworn to by men who managed to get into some of their meet- 
ings disclosed their intent and purpose to be wholly sectarian, to ex- 
rer it mildly, Priests urged their people to vote the straight Catholic 
ticket. 


Senators, these disclosures come just preceding a presidential 
campaign, Is it not enough to arouse our people? The Bible 
said, “My people perish for lack of knowledge.” I think that 
if the American people knew these things generally it would 
arouse them, and as an American I am trying to arouse them. 
I want these facts to go into the Recorp, I am going to do 
everything I can to show why Governor Smith ought not to be 
foisted upon the Democracy. I see death for my party if he 
is the nominee. I see a new party organized within 30 days if- 
he is the nominee. Something has got to be done to rescue the 
great Democratic Party from the claws and jaws of Tammany. 
The decent Democrats of the United States do not want to 
submit to such a leadership, surrounded by graft and slander 
and corruption and Roman preferment above American su- 
premacy under the flag. They are not going to do it. 


Priests urged their people to vote the straight Catholic ticket. 
There you are! 


é 
The whole ecclesiastical machine down to the last humble Sister of 
Charity was organized and put to work on this election and the Roman 
Catholics won the election, securing all three places. 


Approximately 21,000 votes were cast in this election. When con- 


sideration is given to the facts, first, that only 40,000 people call 
Dubuque their home, and, second, that this vote was approximately 
4,000 more— 
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Here is where they padded and stole the election— 


this vote was approximately 4,000 more than was ever cast at a 
presidential election, it caused many people to feel that there was a 
force active in this campaign which was stronger than any mere 
desire to elect good candidates. 

Over 1,700 absent or sick ballots were cast. In view of the fact 
that it requires two calls by a notary public upon a sick person to 
complete his or her ballot and that there were only five days in which 
to do this work, it seems almost incredible that all of these ballots 
were in strict conformity with the law. The minority, or Protestant, 
members of the board sought an investigation of these absent or sick 
ballots, but their request was denied by the Catholic majority mem- 
bers of the board. 


O Mr. President, can you not get a glimpse into the future, 
when elections will be held with the Catholics fighting on one 
side for Roman control and Americans on the other side for 
American control, where the Americans charge they steal an 
election and the Catholics will not permit them to contest? 
There it is. There you are. They are striking at the very 
foundations of liberty and free institutions in America. 


There were so many rumors in circulation about illegal voting and 
registration that the minority (Protestant) members of the board asked 
to have an investigation made of the poll books and registration cer- 
tificates. The majority faction (Roman Catholics) refused to allow an 
investigation. 

Many people living in Dubuque have their own opinions as to why 
the Roman Catholics refused all requests for investigations of this elec- 
tion. It is ovr business to submit the facts; you may draw your own 
conclusions. 

It is a fact that one alien Roman Catholic priest did vote. He has 
since applied for citizenship papers. Another Catholic priest voted 
illegally by means of a sick voter's ballot. One of the judges of the 
district court, a Roman Catholic, brought in two absent voter's ballots, 
in spite of the fact that the law specifically states that they must be 

‘ delivered in person by the voter or through the mall. 


The Roman Catholic government on one side battling with 
the American Government on the other! 


These two cases are a matter of record on the minutes of the board 
of education as an affidavit was prepared and sworn to by one of the 
Protestant members who saw these illegal acts committed. The board 
of education has never taken any action in the matter. The secretary, 
a Roman Catholic, who allowed these things to happen and who ad- 
mitted his offense, was soon afterwards reelected and is still the 
secretary of the board. 

Why didn’t the Protestants start prosecution? Both of the judges 
of the district court, before whom such cases would come for trial, 
are Roman Catholics. One of them was guilty of one of the irregu- 
larities; the other one had been active in the election campaign, 
being one of the main speakers at Catholic meetings, 


Mr. President and Senators, what do you think of that? Here 
is a place where this bunch had grown in population and 
power until they got charge of the courts, they have charge 
of the public-school system, and they carried out their plan to 
manipulate it and count out the Protestant voters and steal 
the election, and yet we are asked why they do not go into 
court? They tell the questioners that these judges were active 
in the election, both of them Roman Catholics, and what is the 
use? 

One of them was guilty of one of the irregularities. The other 
one had been active in the election campaign, being one of the main 
speakers at Catholic meetings. 


O Mr. President, there is enough in this thing to astound 
the Nation if the truth could reach them. 


The preelection boast of one of the priests to the effect that they 
were going to run the public schools of Dubuque began to take on the 
significance of prophesy. 


I read further: 


The superintendent is divested of all authority. He is no longer 
the executive officer of the board, as the law expressly provides that 
he shall be. He may no longer recommend teachers for election. The 
committee on education does this, and all its members are Roman 
Catholics. 


Now, listen to this: 


Why this sudden shift in the administration? Had the superin- 
tendent shown any signs of incompetency? Were the patrons of the 
schools dissatisfied with him or with his way of administering school 
affairs? Had he failed to cooperate with the committees of the 
board? No; none of these things. Not even a member of the Roman 


Catholic majority on the board ever made any such charge. The reader 
will have to draw on his imagination for any adequate excuse for this 
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arbitrary act unless he can find, as others have done, the real reason 
and the acts of the inexperienced lay members of the committee who 
attempted to do the work which experience has demonstrated can be 
done properly only by those who have had special training for it. 

The reaction of the friends of the public schools toward the above 
actions of the board of education, or rather the majority thereof, 
for the minority Protestant members objected strenuously, was very 
decided. Eleven parent-teachers’ associations, the ministerial associa- 
tion, the students of the junior high schools, the students of the 
senior high schools, the public-school league, all passed resolutions 
condemning the board’s interference with the school system and asked 
that the motion changing the rules be rescinded. In one mass meeting 
over 2,000 people passed resolutions demanding fairness. Leading 
citizens pleaded with the board for justice, All these protests made 
no impression whatever on the board. Resolutions representing 95 
per cent of the people whose children are in the public schools were 
presented in writing to the board on May 11, 1925. ‘These and all 
other resolutions on the subject were utterly ignored by being “ Received 
and filed,” destined never again to see the light of day. At a later 
date the board elected a new superintendent, Shortly after his election 
this man resigned. He had looked into the rules which the board bad 
just recently adopted and said, “No self-respecting superintendent 
would work under such conditions,” 


Senators, if this is not an astounding piece of information 
coming to the country about what they will do when they have 
a chance, I do not know what it could be called. Bishop Can- 
non was right. Doctor McDonald was right. Jefferson, Grant, 
Garfield, Lincoln, and Tom Watson were right. All they need 
is an opportunity and the power, and they will strip the Ameri- 
ean community of its rights and liberties. 

I read further: 


In the meantime the superintendent was approached by so-called 
neutral parties who offered to have him reinstated and paid $2,500 in 
cash in case he would not force the issue and would agree to hand in 
his resignation on or before a certain date, 


They were caught! They were involyed, about to be exposed, 
and they were trying to buy off this man that they had out- 
raged and turned out. 

These parties assured the superintendent that they were working 
with the approval of the Roman Catholic majority of the board. The 
superintendent refused to sell out. He was then approached by a com- 
parative stranger, who also offered reinstatement with a secret agree- 
ment as to the date of resignation, which was to be paid for with a 
job in another city in a different line of work at a salary of $5,000 a 
year. 


The Protestant who would stand up and fight, not only kicked 
out and outraged and discharged, but they are seeking to bribe 
him and get him away somewhere where he would be removed 
from the community, and therefore his opposition and his intel- 
ligence and his courage would be gotten rid of. He was to be 
given a $5,000 job in another city. 


The superintendent informed this gentleman that he was not for sale, 
and employed attorneys who started action at the courthouse. The case 
was called and the superintendent reported ready for trial, but the 
majority faction of the board informed the presiding officer that they 
had not had a chance to prepare their case and asked for a postpone- 
ment, which was granted. 


Why, certainly. He knew the judge who would make speeches 
to Catholic audiences along in support of a rotten, thieving 
program like that, would not grant anybody the right to go on 
with his trial when the other crowd insisted upon postpone- 
ment. 


Before the case was called the second time, the board rescinded its 
action and reinstated the superintendent. Why this sudden chauge of 
front? There is only one answer and we can give it without being 
charged with offering personal opinion. The Catholic majority knew 
that their charge against the superintendent was not true and that if 
they appeared in court they would be required to answer the counter 
charges filed by the superintendent. This would mean full publicity 
for many acts of the ecclestlastical-political machine which they pre- 
ferred to have anywhere but on a court record. 


O Mr. President, they did not want to go into that point. 
That is why they assailed everyone who opposed them in the 
open. They love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil. 

Now listen to the closing statement: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. To what extent are the Catholics represented on the school 
board +—A. The president of the board is a Roman Catholic, the vice 
president of the board is a Roman Catholic, the secretary of the board 
is a Roman Catholic, the assistant secretary of the board is a Roman 
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Catholic, the treasurer elect of the board is a Roman Catholic, five 
of the seven directors are Roman Catholics. 
Q. Do the Roman Catholic directors— 


Listen to this pertinent question— 


Q. Do the Roman Catholic directors send their children to the 
public schools?—A. They do not—all of their children attending school 
attend the Roman Catholic parochial schools. 


Think of that! Mr. President, a Roman Catholic has no 
more business being the head of a public-school system than a 
Protestant has being the head of a parochial-school system. 
Here are the members of a Catholic school board sending their 
children to the school of another government—the Roman 
government—and they are coming over into America and taking 
charge of and directing the schools of the American Govern- 
ment and saying what shall be done with Protestant children 
and Jewish children who attend the public schools of our 
country. 


Q. Is it true that some of the Dubuque schools are almost parochial 
schools?—A. The principal and all of the teachers in one school 
are Catholics; 14 of the 15 teachers in another school are Catholics. 


These are public schools in America. 


No Dubuque school has all Protestant teachers; no Dubuque school 
has 14 out of 15 teachers Protestant. 

Q. Is it true that the superintendent of schools showed a preference 
for Protestants in the selection and retention of teachers?—A. The 
Catholics charged him with sectarianism and attempted to discharge 
him on that ground, but when he offered to meet the charges and 
show the facts from their own records they refused to meet him in 
court and rescinded their action before the trial was called. They 
paid the court cost out of the public-school fund, 

Q. Is it true that the patrons of the public schools in Dubuque 
object to any Catholic serving on the board?—A. No. The patrons 
of the public schools feel that the Roman Catholics should be repre- 
sented on the board. They demand, however, that the majority of 
the board shall consist of members who are vitally interested in con- 
ducting them efficiently. 

Q. Is it true that the Roman Catholics have recognized the moral 
right of friends of the public schools to a majority of the board?— 
A. Yes. Leading Roman Catholic business men have repeatedly made 
such a statement, but on election day they will vote unanimously for 
a Catholic ticket. One Roman Catholic board member has said “ that 
no Catholic should be on the board unless he is either a public-school 
graduate or has children in the public schools.” 

Q. How long will this condition of dissatisfaction continue in Du- 
buque?—A. Until the Roman Catholics realize that they dare not raise 
a hand to harm the bulwark of democracy—thé public-school system 
of America. 

* . * . > * . 

The Roman roller was in action and it does not stop for such 
trivial things as the best interests of the children or the wishes of 
their parents! This seemingly incredible selection is not the result 
of sheer stupidity; it is a part of the program to lower the efficiency 
of the public schools to the same level as the Catholic parochial schools, 
so the priests and nuns will not haye to continually threaten ex- 
communication and purgatory to prevent ambitious Catholic boys and 
girls from transferring to the public-school system, 


O Mr. President, it is enough to make the blood of every 
real American boil. Here is a “Word of warning” on the 
last page: 

Some of our readers residing in other communities will probably 
say, “ They may be able to do such things in Dubuque, but they could 
not do them in my home town. Every member of our board of edu- 
cation is a Protestant.” Our advice to such people is not to be too 
sure of your happy state. Unfortunately, there are some Protestants 
who lack courage at critical times and who try to hide their cowardice 
under the cloak of “ tolerance.” Then, too, there are others who hide 
behind “ business reasons“ when put to the acid test. Finally, there 
fire a few who are actually blind and deaf on this subject and, conse- 
quently, never read about it or listen to any experience or evidence 
bearing on it. As a result, the Roman Catholics, by one means or 
another, actually control many offices and boards which they can not 
secure openly by election or appointment. Since our trouble began in 
Dubuque we have secured positive evidence of their control of three 
other school boards in Iowa, and in neither case have they a single 
member on the board. They are extremely well organized and very 
efficient as politicians. Do not take any chances. 

Mr. President, with a few words more, I am through for this 
time. I have shown here from time to time the evils that are 
before us, the dangers that threaten the institutions in America 
wherever this group has gotten control. They are displaying 
animosity in various States toward their Protestant and Jewish 
neighbors. They are manifesting a desire to control, to rule or 
ruin. New York City furnishes a fine example. The Catholics 
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control it absolutely and completely. What is the result of their 
rule? Graft, scandal, and corruption. I have a paper on my 
desk that charges that they graft half of the contracts of the 
city of New York; that half of the contracts for clearing snow 
from the streets of New York is graft that Tammany steals, and 
as to all other contracts and work it is a 50-50 proposition. 
And here we have Tammany, with all the crime and villainy that 
attaches to it, putting forth a candidate for President of the 
United States, a man who himself as a delegate to the consti- 
tutional convention of New York sought to share the public- 
school fund of that State with the parochial schools, who sought 
to change the organic law of his own State so as to provide 
that Catholic schools should share in the funds raised from the 
taxpayers of the State. 

Mr. President, I have told the Senate once before about 
Doctor Scharf, a Roman Catholic and Knight of Columbus, who 
approached former Senator Bard, of California, in the night- 
time in this city with a letter from Bishop Montgomery, a 
Roman Catholic, with a cold-blooded proposition to barter the 
Roman Catholic vote in 20 congressional districts to the Repub- 
lican leaders if they would appropriate $200,000 a year for two 
years to the Catholic schools of the United States—$400,000. 
Doctor Scharf in his conversation with Senator Bard—and 
Bard was a grand old man, a strong, able American—laid out 
to him the program. He showed him that in those 20 districts 
the Roman Catholie yote going to the Republican ticket would 
elect the Republican candidate and thereby give the Catholics 
control of Congress. They were willing to stab the Democratic 
Party in the back with a dirk; they were willing to betray the 
party in the nighttime and deliver over to the Republicans 20 
congressional districts in order to get $400,000 for the Catholic 
schools of the country. Senator Bard turned it down and that 
infamous deal was defeated ; but there was the plan, there was 
the effort made to get into the Treasury of the United States 
to get money for the parochial-school system. What would 
Governor Smith do, with his idea of appropriating money out 
of the State treasury of New York to the Catholic schools of 
New York, if he were President of the United States? If he 
could, he would engineer a measure through that would open 
up the funds of the Nation to the support of the parochial 
schools of the Nation. 

I have shown, Mr. President, that the Vatican has taken a 
hand against us in our fight to preserve the eighteenth amend- 
ment. The Vatican has denounced our prohibition law just 
when a wet candidate of their group in the United States is 
running for President. Seeking to get the Democratic nomina- 
tion for him, the Vatican comes out, backs his program, and 
asserts through the official organ of the Vatican that the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead Act have failed and ought 
to be wiped out. 

Mr. President, that is not all. I have shown that they have 
gone far enough to say that they will interfere with the juris- 
diction of our courts. They laugh at our processes of adjudica- 
tion of disputes where Catholics are interested. When Ameri- 
ean citizens who are Catholic in faith go into an American 
court to have their cause adjudicated in a case where a Catholic 
bishop and a Catholic priest have taken over $3,000,000 of their 
money and refused to give an accounting of it, when they come 
in and ask that the court decide what their rights are in the 
matter and what has been done with their money, a Catholic 
Church court in Rome takes jurisdiction, hurries the case, tries 
it, condemns the litigants. consigns their souls to hell, and con- 
fiscates their property while the American court is still hearing 
the case, That is what we have going on; and all this I tie 
around the body of Gov. Alfred Smith as the leader and embodi- 
ment of all these isms that strike at the foundation of the 
American Government. They would change this Government; 
they would overthrow it in time and establish in its place the 
universal rule of the Roman Catholic Church. God help the 
Democratic Party and the American people to prevent such a 
calamity. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
each of the following bills: 

H. R. 1. An act to reduce and equalize taxation, provide reve- 
nue, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12080. An act to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066, U. S. C., title 39), regulating 
postal rates, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2319) for the relief of John W. Stockett, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10487) to 
amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House adopted a con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 40) providing that in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act approved 
March 1, 1907, the Committee on Education of the House be 
empowered to have printed, with illustrations, 10,000 copies of 
the hearings held before the committee during the current ses- 
sion on the bill (H. R. 7) to create a department of education, 
etc., in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 162. An act for the relief of William M. Sherman; 

8. 342. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.; 

S. 302. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; 

S. 379. An act for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son; 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida Bast Coast Car 
Ferry Co.; 

S. 456. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, administrator 
of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased ; 

8.1217. An act for the relief of Albert Wood; 

8. 1646. An act for the relief of James M. E. Brown; 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Lieut. Charles Thomas 
Wooten, United States Navy; 

8. 2227. An act for the relief of F. L. Campbell; 

S. 2306. An act for the relief of William E. Thackrey; 

8.2519. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of the owner of the Coast 
Transit Division barge No. 4; 

S. 2733. An act to amend the military record of Joseph Cun- 
ningham ; 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the facts in the claim of John L. Alcock ; 

S. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on Petit 
Jean Mountain near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Arkansas; 

S. 3427. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
a readjustment of pay to Gunner W. H. Anthony, jr., United 
States Navy (retired) ; 

S. 4376. An act for the relief of Harry M. King; 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution providing for the completion of 
Dam No, 2 and the steam plant at nitrate plant No, 2 in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals for the manufacture and distribution 
of fertilizer, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce New 
Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit No. 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 1448) for the relief of Omer D. Lewis, 
which was, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “$2,573.25” and 
insert “ $1,573.21.” 

Mr. BRATTON. 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to, 


HISTORICAL MUSEUM, DEFIANCE, OHIO 
Mr. FESS submitted the following report: 


I move that the Senate concur in the House 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 82) entitled “Joint resolution providing for 
the erection of a public historical museum on the site of Fort 
Defiance, Defiance, Ohio,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1 and 4. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 2, 
strike out the words “and the proper official of the county of 
Defiance, Ohio,” so that the amendment will read “in select- 
ing”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to same with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 11, 
strike out the words “and the county of Defiance, Ohio, the 
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sum of $25,000,” so that the amendment will read, “the sum of 
850,000“; and the House agree to the same. 
SIMroN D. FESS, 
R. B. HOWELL, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
ROBERT LUCE, 
JoHN C. ALLEN, 
F. M. DAVENPORT, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
‘CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edge Locher Sheppard 
Barkle, Edwards Mekellar Shipstead 
Baya Fess McLean Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher McMaster Simmons 
Black George MeNary Smith 
Blaine Gerry Metcalf Smoot 
Blease Gillett Moses Steck 
Borah Glass Neely Steiwer 
Bratton Greene Norris Stephens 
Brookhart Hale Nye Swanson 
Broussard Harris Oddie Tydings 
Bruce Harrison Overman Tyson 
Capper Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hayden Pine Wagner 
land e Pittman Walsh, Mass. 

Couzens Howell eed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson Reed, Pa. Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Waterman 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind, Watson 
Deneen Eng Sackett Wheeler 

II La Follette Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and other Senators addressed 
the Chair. 

= PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
consent—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I object, Mr. President. 
reason why. 

I have remained here for nearly two hours in the Senate 
Chamber, trying to obtain recognition; and until I ean get 
recognition and submit a request to consider one or two mat- 
ters, I am going to object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Very well, Mr. President. I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order 
of Business 1138. 

Mr. GEORGE. On that question I wish to be heard, Mr. 
President. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GEORGE. On that question I wish to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON. May we ask what Order of Business 1138 is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 12814) to increase the 
efficiency of the Air Corps. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is the Army promotion bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not want to be discour- 
teous; but I remained in the Senate Chamber when it was 
practically deserted. I merely wanted to get before the Senate 
two matters to which there can be no reasonable objection. I 
was called to the chair myself, and left the chair on two 
occasions, hoping to be able to get recognition, but was not 
able to get it, though I was in my seat, and though I rose, and 
though I addressed the Chair. 

I want to be heard, and I am going to be heard at very 
great length unless the Senator from Pennsylvania will with- 
hold his motion until I can present these matters. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Georgia has one or two bills to which there will be no 
objection ; and I hope Senators will let him pass them. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous 


I want to state the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia | first with the consideration of the two bills that he desires to 


yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana for a 
question, 

Mr. WATSON, Does the Senator desire to ask for legislation 
or to make a statement, or what? 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask for legislation upon one bill, 
and to ask for the discharge of a committee on another bill; 
that is all, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, as the party perhaps most 
interested in this situation, let me say that I think the Senator 
from Georgia is entitled to consideration. First, he has a bill 
to which, as I understand, there is no objection whatsoevyer— 
certainly I have none to it—that will require not an instant to 
pass, and he ought to be entitled, because others have been 
entitled to the privilege, to present it; and I am very glad to do 
what little I can to enable the Senator from Georgia thus to 
present his bill that has no objection, and will lead to no debate. 

I wanted to make that statement in justice to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

I want to be heard, Mr. President, in relation to the motion to 
displace the pending business, That ought not to be done at 
this time. It is unfair to a piece of legislation that is of very 
grave and of very great importance to attempt at this time to 
displace the pending measure with something that will lead to 
debate or to difficulties; and I object most strenously, and I 
hope the Senate will sustain me in that objection. 

I have stood here, sir, endeayoring to accommodate every 
Senator in this body with matters of legislation concerning 
which there was no dispute, like that to which I think the Sen- 
ator from Georgia refers. I am very glad to do that in the 
future as I have done it in the past; but it is unfair and it is 
unjust, not only to me but to the legislation I represent, to 
carry now a motion by which the pending bill will be displaced. 

Mr. WATSON and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. In order that everybody may be kept sweet 
in the Senate in these closing hours, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Georgia may be permitted to present 
the matters he has in mind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yleld to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no desire to displace the 
Boulder Dam bill. I have no desire to prevent the Senator from 
Georgia from getting action on the bill to which he refers; but 
when I rose and obtained recognition, and commenced to make 
a request for unanimous consent, the Senator stopped me 
without even allowing me_to state my request. He forced me 
to make the motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

I do not want to interfere with the Senator getting considera- 
tion of the legislation to which he refers. I never heard of it. 
At the time I started to make my request, I did not know that 
the Senator from Georgia had any request to make. It seems 
to me that in courtesy to me the Senator might have allowed me 
to make my request before objecting. I should have been glad 
to defer to him. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I had remained in the Cham- 
ber when the Chamber was practically deserted, and I am not 
complaining of the Chair; but I had been on my feet, and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] had been on his feet, and I 
stood on my feet and four times addressed the Chair when 
others were being recognized; and at last, thinking that the 
Senator from Idaho had been recognized, and I believe he 
thought so himself, there was a demand for a quorum by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN HA]: and thereafter I 
sought to gain the ear of the Chair, and I could not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, can we not settle 
it in this way—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I will not settle it, I want to say to the 
Senator, by asking unanimous consent. I will not ask anything 
further about it. I have the floor, and I will hold it until I get 
some action on the bill, favorable or unfavorable. I have not a 
particle of interest in it personally, but it is a measure that 
ought to pass. I do not think it would lead to a moment's 
debate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


If the Senator will permit me, 


then, I should like to ask unanimous consent that we proceed 


haye heard before the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator wants to ask it, very well. I 
will not ask it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Pennsylvania? | 

Mr, COUZENS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, The Sena- 
tor from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Evidently there is some ill-feeling about noth- 
ing. I think the Senator from Georgia ought to be permitted to 
put his matter before the Senate. It can be disposed of in five 
minutes. 

s 15 GEORGE. I was going to proceed to do that, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The first matter that I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate is Order of Business 1327, House bill 12311. It is a bill 
to provide for payment of compensation to William J. Tilson, 
who was appointed judge of the middle district of Georgia on 
July 10, 1926, and who, under seyeral appointments—two or 
three—served until March 17, 1928, He was not confirmed in 
that office, but in another office. No salary, of course, was paid 
him during his service, and this bill is for the purpose of paying 
him his salary while in actual service in Georgia. 

That is the matter I wish to bring to the attention of the 
Senate. The bill was passed by the House, and was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate; and the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate has recommended it. 

Mr. HARRIS and other Senators addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield, and, if so. to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
that particular measure? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask unanimous consent that we may pro- 
ceed with the particular measure that has been adyerted to by 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to passing this bill. 

Senators will recall that I first opposed the nomination of 
Mr. Tilson for the position to which the President appointed 
him because he did not reside in the district in which there 
resided so many able lawyers. I think the President violated 
the spirit, if not the letter. of the Constitution, in reappointing 
him after the Senate declined to confirm him, but I hope there 
will. be no objection to this appropriation to pay Judge Tilson 
for the time he actually served. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Chair lays before the Senate—— 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there are members of the 
Judiciary Committee who report against this bill, and it will 
take some time to consider it; and I therefore object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of course, I did not know that 
there was any adverse report on the bill. There is none filed 
accompanying the bill. If there is an adverse report, and if it 
will take some time to consider the bill, I shall not insist upon 
a consideration of it, because I think the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is entitled to have his bill considered in preference to any 
other controverted matter before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not know that the motion of the Senator 
was pending. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, what is the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To take up House bill 12184, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, as a substitute for that, I move 
that the Senate proceed to take up House bill 11526, the naval 
construction bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if the bill which he has proposed 
to take up will not probably involye considerable debate? 


The substitute motion is out of 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; I think it 
could be determined in an hour. I would be willing to agree to 
a limitation of debate to that effect. I had hoped we could 
get unanimous consent so as not to displace the Boulder Dam 
bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have a bill here that I have been 
trying to have disposed of, which affects 32 States of the Union 
directly, and in a most important manner. I think that if there 
is debate, it will not exceed a very few minutes. It is necessary 
to have the bill acted upon at this session, or the entire river 
navigation problem will be seriously interfered with. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is referring to the 
bill relating to the Mississippi-Warrior service? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I share with the Senator a de- 
sire that that bill may be passed. 2 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was going to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, in view of the short debate which I 
think will ocenr, that we might dispose of the bill. I know 
there are two or three Senators who want to express their 
opinions in regard to the bill, and they are entitled to do so, but 
I think the debate will be a very short one. 


Mr. BRATTON. May I ask the Senator what his bill is? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. It is a bill for the inland-waterways 
proposition. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that I for one 
am opposed to that bill. I am stoutly opposed to it, and I pro- 
pose to assert my opposition just as effectively in every manner 
as I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, is the Senator will- 
ing to say to us that if the debate on his bill lasts more than 
an hour he will then withdraw it for the present? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will do better than that. I 
have in my pocket a cloture petition signed by more than a 
sufficient number of Senators. As soon as my motion preyails, 
if it does, I shall present the cloture petition, and then I shall 
be perfectly willing that the Senate shall spend from now until 
noon on Tuesday on other matters, All I am anxious to do is 
to get a vote. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. JOHNSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The effect of the Senate agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania would be to displace the un- 
finished business now before the Senate. Of course, if that is 
displaced, in all probability it will not get back to its place 
during the present session. I do not think it is fair, under the 
circumstances, to ask for a displacement of the unfinished busi- 
ness. It has had its place here for some time, but the Senator 
from California has yielded from day to day and from hour to 
hour to accommodate Senators, and to displace it at this time 
amounts almost to bad faith in regard to it. While I have no 
objection to the bill of the Senator from Pennsylvania, so far 
as I know, and do not desire to prevent its passage, I trust we 
are not going to take it up instead of the unfinished business, 
displacing a measure of very great importance. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I agree with 
every word the Senator has said. I should be satisfied, if I 
might have unanimous consent, to present my cloture petition 
now, and that would allow the Boulder Dam bill to stand un- 
disturbed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The difficulty with that is that on the adop- 
tion of a cloture petition the unfinished business is displaced, 
and there is nothing which can prevent it from being displaced. 
Therefore, on this day, at least, before we determine the question 
of adjournment on Tuesday next, there ought not to be any 
attempt, even, to displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I have this suggestion 
to make: Perhaps if the Senator from Pennsylvania would ask 
unanimous consent to present his bill, with the understanding 
that he would not press it beyond 15 minutes, he could get such 
an agreement. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I could not finish with it in 15 


minutes; I could within half an hour. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That would not displace the Boulder 
Dam bill? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would not displace the 
Boulder Dam bill. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I have just inquired of one of the Senators 
opposed to the bill. He is going to fight it to the utmost. He 
gave me the name of another who is opposed to the bill. I can 
not consent, therefore, to any such proposition, and he would not 
consent, either, so far as that is concerned. It is not fair to 
other bills here to ask that one shall be given a preferred status 
over the unfinished business, when other bills are here to be con- 
sidered as well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was simply trying to see if there 
was not a way—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. By which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania could proceed. If the Senator insists on his motion, I 
do not know what we can do but vote on it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not want 
to insist on my motion if it is possible to get my bill voted on 
in any other way. The Senator from California has been more 
than kind to me in yielding for other business. I rose to my 
feet to make a unanimous-consent request to consider this bill, 
with an hour’s debate at the outside. The Senator from Georgia 
objected without even waiting to hear what the request was. 
He forced me to make the motion I have made. It is vital to 
the morale of the Army that the bill shall be acted on. The 
committee was unanimous on the bill. It will pass by an almost 
unanimous vote, I think, 

Bax BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
eld? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I sincerely hope that when the bill comes up 
it will be defeated, instead of being passed by an almost unani- 
mous vote. I desire, myself, before the question is presented, 
to ask, if the bill comes up, that my bill come up with it, a 
bill which was reported by the committee a month or two before 
the Senator's bill. I have no objection to a unanimous-consent 
agreement, if it can be reached, whereby we shall discuss both 
bills at the same time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator can always offer 
a substitute. 

Mr. BLACK. I suggest that if a substitute is to be offered 
the Senator from Pennsylvania offer his bill as a substitute for 
mine, because his was brought out of the committee at least 
a month after mine had been placed on the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if there is such a thing as 
regular order at present, I call for it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, of course we are 
indulging in what we often do, trying to arrange these mat- 
ters in an amicable way. I realize, as I think all other Mem- 
bers of the body do, that a great deal of time has been taken 
up in the discussion of matters entirely foreign to the bill which 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just let me finish a sentence. We 
are not eyen conducting a filibuster. I can see, if the Senator 
from California had his bill before the Senate and the op- 
ponents of that bill were required to occupy the time and thus 
to exhaust themselves, there would be something to be gained; 
but that is not the case. The bill is before the Senate, and I 
want the Senator from California to have a vote on it. But in 
the meantime we are listening to speeches on all sorts of sub- 
jects, and if there is anyone desiring to filibuster, he is getting 
a good long rest; and, of course, as we approach the end of the 
session the opponents of his bill will be fresh and vigorous, and 
ready to renew the attack. 

I desire to present a statement to the Senate touching a bill 
in which I am greatly interested, and in which many other 
Senators are interested. If any way could be worked out by 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania could get a vote upon his 
measure, and get it promptly, without displacing the Boulder 
Dam bill, I would be willing to withhold my remarks. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. May I try once more to get a 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 898, a bill introduced by the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Brack], and that debate on it be limited to 15 
minutes, and that no Senator shall speak more than once, and 
that at not later than 4 o'clock the bill and all amendments 
thereon shall be voted upon without further debate; that then 
the Senate shall consider Calendar 1138, which is the bill the 
committee has reported, with the same limitation on debate, 
and that a final vote thereon shall be taken at not later than 
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4.30 o'clock. That restricts my bill to half an hour, and the 
Senator's bill to an hour. Certainly that is fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is very kind, indeed, of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, when he is looking out for him- 
self, also to look out for his friends, but it so happens that it is 
to the second bill that I object. If the Senator chooses to 
detach the bill in which he is primarily interested from the 
bill in which the Senator from Missouri is interested, I have 
no objection to the unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This has nothing to do with the 
bill of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to say now, while I am on my feet, 
that I haye not the slightest disposition to filibuster against the 
bill in which my friend the Senator from Missouri is interested. 
I simply want to state my objections to it. I have no desire to 
keep it from being brought up. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, has the Senator from 
Missouri the floor; and if so, will he yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me very evident that we 
might just as well have a test on the question of Boulder Dam 
now as at any other time. For weeks this measure has been 
the unfinished business before the Senate, and the Senator from 
Jalifornia has yielded time after time to the individual re- 
quests of Senators haying in charge legislation such as the tax 
bill, which was considered of paramount importance. Now, we 
have reached the closing hours of this session, and if requests 
similar to the one made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
should be granted, then the Senator from California finds him- 
self in a position where he can not object to similar requests 
made by other Senators. We ought to test out the question 
and find whether or not there is a majority of Senators who are 
in favor of a final disposition of the Boulder Dam bill. 

It appears to me that the Senator from Pennsylvania, who, 
as he has already said, has had very generous consideration 
from the Senator from California, should not ask at this time 
to take an hour and a half for the consideration of two bills 
which, compared with the Boulder Dam bill, are of minor 
importance. If the Senator from Pennsylvania makes his re- 
quest and obtains consent, then other Senators who have bills of 
a like character will come into the Chamber and ask to be given 
an hour or a half hour on other propositions, and the Boulder 
Dam bill will be shunted hither and yon until the adjournment 
is finally taken. 

Mr. President, of course, I have not the primary responsibility 
for the proposed Boulder Dam legislation, and if the Senator 
from California desires to accede to the request I shall not 
object, but as one Member of this body who has been in this 
Chamber faithfully in attendance on the sessions of the Senate, 
I say that it is a very unjust and a very unfair request to make 
of the Senator from California after his generous considera- 
tion of individual Senators and of the Senate’s business, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for what he has said in this regard? I appreciate immensely 
the views he has expressed. 

I yielded to the tax bill because the tax bill was of para- 
mount importance on both sides of the Chamber, and when my 
bill was put upon the list by the steering committee I was 
asked if I would yield to the tax bill and to the appropriation 
bills. I have done that, and yielding to the tax bill left me, 
unfortunately, very little time, although it was asserted to me 
that but three days would be occupied with it, and two weeks 
were. I have endeavored to accommodate eyery individual who 
had a measure that would take but a moment or two during 
the period of the pendency of this legislation. 

I decline to yield further. I object to the unanimous consent 
that is asked for by the Senator from Pennsylvania. Behind 
me sits the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], in charge of a 
bill which he thinks is of transcendent importance to this 
Nation. He has the right to ask of me for his bill that I 
yield him then an hour or two hours or three hours or four 
hours, as the case may be. With the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] rests a bill that is to him of prime importance, too. 
He has a similar right to make a like request of me, 

I can not yield to any request of this sort, and I will not 
further yield to any such request, so we are at an end, so far 
as unanimous consent is concerned, for the consideration of 
measures that will occupy any time in debate at all. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me to request the 
printing of an editorial which commends the course of my 
colleague? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield for that purpose. 

EDITORIAL COMMENDING SENATOR SIMMONS 


Mr. OVERMAN, I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter to my colleague [Mr. Summons] from 
John S. Cohen, president and editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, inclosing an editorial from yesterday’s evening issue 
of that journal, I will state that this letter and the accom- 
banging editorial were sent from Atlanta to Washington by air 
ma 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Tue ATLANTA JOURNAL, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 25, 1928, 
Senator F. M, SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 
My Duar Senaror: Your speech in the Senate has profoundly stirred 
me. I am happy that the South has men who are still unafraid. 
I take pleasure in sending you, by air mail, copy of editorial from 
to-day's Journal. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jonx S. COHEN. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, Friday evening, May 25, 1925] 
WILL NORTH CAROLINA DESERT HER SENATOR AND THE SOUTH? 


When a Democrat who for nearly 30 years has been deservedly honored 
with a seat in the National Senate speaks out bravely on a question of 
great moment to his party and his country, all thinking people, especially 
those of his own State and region, will hear him with intense interest. 
Such a Democrat is Senator F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, tried 
in service, wise in counsel, in battle unafraid; and such a speech he 
has just delivered on the presidential ambitions of Gov. Al Smith. 

If any man is qualified thus to speak for public conscience and public 
intelligence, it is Senator Simmons of North Carolina, a true tribune 
of his people. Special interests may oppose him; hidden cliques and 
foreign agents whose selfish ends he scorns to serve may endeavor to 
undo him, even among his own people. But the rank and file of North 
Carolinians from the mountains to the tides will stand, we believe, 
steadfast and immovable for those rights, those duties, those principles, 
those vital traditions which their senior Senator so courageously cham- 
pions. Because they are sprung from the same heroic past as are 
Georgians and their fellow countrymen of all the South and hold the 
same great political faiths, we are gure that Senator Simmons spoke 
their mind when he said: “ They stand against the things that Al Smith 
is known to stand for.“ 

And for just what does Governor Smith stand? If the question looks 
toward the realm of constructive statesmanship, no answer can be given, 
For in that realm he has declared no principles; indeed, he has given 
no intimation of his beliefs, if beliefs he has, on any of the great 
issues that challenge the statesmanship of America and of the world. 
The one thing made clear by his chief spokesmen is that he stands for 
a government of the wets, by the wets, and for the wets. And the 
one thing else of which the country is certain concerning him is that 
his political alliances ever have been and still are those at which the 
liberal thought of America looks askance. Well does Senator Simmons 
declare: 

“ His publicity organs now say that he must not be hamstrung with 
a Vice President who stands for prohibition, because it would inter- 
fere with his scheme for running a campaign on a wet issue; that he 
must not be hampered by the nomination of a southern Democrat as 
his associate. The southern Democrats are not anxious to be asso- 
clates on that ticket. I know of no southern man of outstanding 
ability who would consent to run on that ticket. 1 have 
had friends come to me and ask me to cease my opposition, or rather 
to refrain and be silent, because, they said, ‘Smith is sure to be nomi- 
nated; he is a certain winner; he is a great vote getter ’—notwith- 
standing that, he bas never carried more than four out of sixty-odd 
counties in New York State outside of New York City. I have an- 
swered that he would be the weakest candidate, in my judgment, we 
could nominate; that the Republican press would obliterate him if we 
nominated him; that the material exists and is in their bands and is 
ready to be exploded the minute he is declared the Democratic nominee. 
I am conscientiously of the opinion that his nomination would mean 
the ruin of the Democratic Party in my State, the diseuption of the 
Democratic Party in many States of the South. In the Democratic 
Party throughout the country it would make a chaos from which we 
would not recover in 25 years. He is not supported by delegates from 
a single State that can be relied upon to cast Democratic electoral 
yotes. Grateful as I am to the people of North Carolina, and shall be 
to the end of my life, for the honors they have showered upon me, I 
would rather give it all up and retire to the quiet of a little country 
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home than to retain it by sacrifice of my honest convictions upon public 
questions.” 

Our prediction is that if Senator Simmons should retire to the quiet 
of a country home his fellow Carolinians would beat a path to his door- 
way and draw him back into public service. He has done much for 
the Old North State, much for the South, much for America; but of all 
that he has done, nothing will be remembered with more gratitude and 
admiration than his valiant stand for the honor of his Commonwealth 
and the good of Democracy in this most perilous hour for the great 
party whose one sure stronghold is the South, 


SPEECH COMMENDING SENATOR HEFLIN 


Mr. BLACK. With the consent of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a speech by Dr. F. J. Thomas, president of the Illinois Civic 
8 delivered in Chicago, commending my colleague [Mr. 

EFLIN j. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR HEFLIN, OF ALABAMA, SIGNALLY HONORED AT CLOSE OF HIS 
MASTERFUL ADDRESS ON THE MEXICAN SITUATION IN THE COLISEUM AT 
CHICAGO—DIAMOND SHRINE PIN PRESENTED TO ABABAMA SENATOR IN 
THE PRESENCE OF 10,000 PEOPLE 
Dr. F. J. Thomas, president of the Illinois Civie League, made the 

presentation speech, which is as follows: 

“Senator HEFLIN, the Civic League of the State of Illinois, desirous 
of expressing to you in some practical and lasting manner its great 
esteem for you and your brave and patriotic devotion to our Nation and 
its interests, has asked me to present to you this beautiful diamond- 
studded emblem of that great and noble order of which you are a mem- 
ber—the Mystic Shrine. We know you are a Shriner, not only by the 
jewel you wear but because of the jewel you are. We recognize in you 
one who has traveled from the South to the East in more ways than 
one. When Mexico shall enjoy the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty your name will appear bright on the pages of history as the one 
who came to her rescue in a critical hour and led in her deliverance 
from those who sought to drag her back into the bondage that had 
enslaved her for 400 years. 

“As Lafayette, Von Steuben, and others helped us in our struggle 
for liberty, so you have reached out your hand to poor, oppressed 
Mexico and helped her at one of the most critical times in her history. 
I believe that you have done more than any other American to stay 
the hand of the despoiler and to keep our country out of war. 

“ Like all great men you are humble and dignified, but not a dignitary. 
You have shown yourself to be not only a man of sterling qualities 
but one whose fine and unfailing devotion to duty and one whose pure 
and exalted Americanism have endeared you to patriotic citizens every- 
where. Like David of old, alone and unafraid, armed with a righteous 
cause, and determined to conquer in his battle with Goliath, the Philis- 
tine giant, you, single handed and alone, under tremendous difficulties, 
and against an insidious, powerful, and dangerous foe, hurled in the 
Senate of the United States in such a bold and effective way the mighty 
thunderbolts of truth that the patriotic Protestant men and women of 
the country hailed you as the Senate's leading champion of the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty and as the ablest and most eloquent 
mouthpiece of real Protestantism in America. 

“Those of us who have read the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the Fellow- 
ship Forum, the Protestant, the New Age, and some other papers know 
of the timely and effective service that you rendered in keeping us out 
of war with Mexico. We know that it required both moral and physical 
courage of the highest kind to stand up as you did in that critical hour 
in the Senate and expose the schemes of the people who were trying to 
get us in war with Mexico. And, Senator HEFLIN, you can never know 
to what extent you stirred and pleased Protestant Americans every- 
where when in the Senate you sald: ‘This Government must not, it 
can not be called upon to go into foreign countries to fight the religious 
battles of any group of our people. The status of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Mexico is of no concern to the Government of the United 
States. The Army of the United States is not going to be used, if I 
can help it, to restore the Pope of Rome to power in Mexico.’ 

“Then all patriotic Americans said in their hearts, ‘God bless Sen- 
ator HEFLIN in the great work that he is doing and in the great fight 
that he is making in behalf of peace and real Americanism.’ In every 
great crisis God has raised up a man to point the way and lead His 
people out of the difficulties and dangers that beset them. 

“We believe that He has appointed and clothed you with the fore- 
sight, courage, and ability to come forth at this particular time to lead 
in preserving those fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty 
that we prize so highly in this American Government. 

“It is in recognition and in grateful appreciation of your splendid 
and outstanding qualities as an American statesmen and your great 
service to your country at the last session of the Senate on the Mexican 
question that we ask you to accept and wear with our compliments and 
high esteem this splendid diamond Shrine pin. 

“Here in this great pivotal city of our Nation we present to you 
this emblem of Masonry. May the diamond star be but the scintillating 
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glory of your own marvelous achievements and typify the purity of 
your own illustrious life; and as the diamond sbineth more boldly in 
the dark, so may your star shine forth as the rays of meridian glory 
in the midnights of political intrigue and corruption. The crescent of 
this emblem menns that as the glory of the full moon is concealed in 
the crescent ready to be revealed in the fullness of time, may wise 
Providence preserve and guide you until your present crescent of service 
to our Nation shall become full orbed and its more luminous glory 
enable you in the fullest sense to point out and drive to cover in our 
national life those who love darkness rather than light because their 
deeds are evil. May the sword of this emblem be a prophetic symbol 
of greater authority wielded by you in behalf of a grateful nation. 
King Saul was content to run down his father’s asses, but God gave 
him the kingdom. Your own success in exposing and running down 
political asses at the Capitol has now become a notable fact in our 
national history. Your reward is sure, though Providence may post- 
pone for a time, for be reminded, The mills of the gods do grind.’ 

“We admire you because you are a Christian, American gentleman 
who has served notice to all concerned that the United States must ever 
be kept faithful to its trust and free from entangling alliances with 
foreign countries, 

“Allow me to say for one so tall, so broad and big and strong as you, 
it is fitting, in view of your services, that we raise our monuments to 
you while you are yet with us in the flesh, for you will not need any 
other but your own great record of faithful service to your country to 
perpetuate your memory when you are dead. Therefore, in behalf of 
the Civic League of Illinois, of which I am president, I present to you, 
my dear Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama, master Mason, Shriner, orator, 
patriot, and statesman, this token of our great esteem. Wear it 
through the remainder of your useful and honorable life, and when you 
shall have crossed the desert sands of the plains bordering on the mecca 
of glory may a kind heavenly Father say to you, ‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful in a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many.“ 


INLAND WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I appreciate the 
situation. If I felt that what I am going to say now would 
militate against the passage of the Boulder Dam bill I would 
stand aside. If the opponents of the Boulder Dam bill showed 
any signs of yielding or becoming exhausted I would stand 
aside. But I think I might just as well discuss this measure, 
which is of vital importance to a large part of the country, 
as to have other questions discussed that have no more to do 
with the business of the Senate than the story of the fall of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

I am going to invite those who are opposed to the bill to 
present their views as soon as I have concluded, and we can 
present them in this time as well as in any other time and 
maybe we can arrive at a time then, when debate will be 
over, that we can have a vote by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. My complaint is not because of not hay- 
ing an opportunity to present views on the bill. My complaint 
was that the committee was unwilling to permit those persons 
who were in opposition from my section of the world to come 
and present their views to a larger representation of the com- 
mittee. I begged the committee that that be done in order 
that there could be a full understanding on the part of the 
committee, and also that those in opposition might feel that 
their views in opposition to the bill had been presented, and 
properly so. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That, then, is the only objection 
the Senator has to it? 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned personally I 
am in favor of the bill and always have been. But I am in 
opposition to immediate action in view of the attitude of con- 
stituents of mine of the port of New York, and my own feeling 
that they should have a chance to present their case. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has presented his 
protest and I take it that probably satisfies his opposition. I 
am glad the Senator personally is not against the bill and that 
the objection which he presents is all the objection he has to 
present. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want to mislead the Senator into 
thinking that the mere formal statement I have made neces- 
sarily ends my protest against the passage of the bill under the 
circumstances. I do not want him to have any misapprehension 
of my position. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, I very much desire to enlist your attention to a short 
statement touching the bill. The bill proposes to extend the 
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2 on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers and their tribu- 
taries. 

If the bill is not passed at this session, that entire service 
will be seriously crippled. The conditions are, because of the 
disasters of the flood and the unusual demand, that unless 
money is appropriated at this time the service will probably 
be permanently crippled. 

The bill was worked over for a long time by the House of 
Representatives and did not reach the Senate, I believe, until 
about the 13th of May. It was reported out on the 23d of May, 
and since that time every effort has been made to bring it before 
the Senate. In the briefest possible manner, let me state the 
background of the bill. 

Prior to the Civil War a vast tonnage was carried upon the 
Mississippi River, upon the Missouri River, upon the Ohio River, 
and others of the great streams, At that time or shortly after 
that the railroad building of the country progressed to such an 
extent that railroad competition, sometimes fair and sometimes 
unfair, put the character of boats then plying upon the streams 
out of business. All or practically all of the traffic upon the 
water ceased. There then came an effort to improve the beds 
of the streams so that boats of reasonable size and capacity could 
operate. Congress entered upon that plan and has spent a 
great deal of money in connection therewith. Then came the 
question of an improved boat. Some progress was made, but 
not of a very great character. 

Then came the late war, when there was inserted in one of 
the bills an appropriation to put boats upon the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers. At that time there were not sufficient railroad 
facilities to handle the business of the country. The boats 
were established, but not until after the war was over. 

The conditions, in a word, were these: All business had disap- 
peared from the rivers. Everybody had grown accustomed to 
using railroads, and railroads alone. The wharves had rotted 
away. There were no loading or unloading facilities. The es- 
tablishment of this line was like the establishment of an en- 
tirely new business—it had to be built from the ground up. 
From the start there was not more than one-third as much 
money supplied as would have been supplied by any business 
concern having an abundance of credit and desiring to make 
the business a profitable and successful business. The beds of 
the streams had not yet been cleared out, and in some instances 
are not being cleared out, but provision has been made by con- 
gressional enactments and appropriations have been made to 
carry out those projects, 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties the Mississippi Line has 
made money almost from the start, year before last nearly 
$500,000, last year approximately $500,000. This year the esti- 
mates were that it would make $700,000 of profit, but that was 
sadly interfered with by the terrible disaster of the flood, so 
that the earnings on the Mississippi Line were something near 
$200,000. I will give the figures accurately in a few moments. 

At the same time an effort had been made to establish a sery- 
ice upon the Warrior River. There the chief difficulty was that 
the railroads refused to put in joint rates, with the result that 
there was a loss upon that river which approximately absorbed 
the profits upon the Mississippi River. For years the conten- 
tion has been carried on before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and at last we have reached a point where joint rail- 
road and water rates are being established in all sections of 
the country between the foothills of the Alleghenies and the 
Rockies, and even penetrating both of those mountain districts. 
The losses upon the Warrior River haye been reduced to a point 
where they are almost wiped out and the business is constantly 
increasing. 

I can not better present these facts to the Senate than to 
read this short statement of facts—and I do beg Senators’ 
attention, a thing I seldom do. It is the best showing which 
hag ever been made in the history of the Government of any 
enterprise entered upon by the Government: 

The Mississippi-Warrior service carried between New Orleans and St. 
Louis, in 1927, 1,251,276 tons of freight. A survey by Norman F. 
Titus, chief of the transportation division of the Department of 
Commerce, shows that there was available for barge transportation on 
this route, whenever equipment sufficient to handle it could be had, 
6,995,424 tons of freight. 


In other words, all that they need now is money to buy 
additional boats. The business is there. The organization is 
there. The overhead has to be paid, and there is about four 
times as much freight waiting to be shipped upon these barge 
lines as they have capacity to carry. 


On the Warrior River service between New Orleans and Mobile and 
Mobile and Bridgeport there was transported in 1927, 396,000 tons. Mr. 
Titus's survey discloses that when sufficient equipment is available 
there is ready to move an annual tonnage of 1,442,652 tons. 
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Again it appears that there is a little more than one-fifth of 
the equipment which is necessary. These figures can be found 
on page 175 of Part I of the hearings before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee on H. R. 10710, March 
and April of this year. Let me say to my friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coreano] that the House hearings were 
very voluminous, and abundant opportunity was afforded there 
for everyone to appear who desired. The hearings appear in 
two printed volumes which I hold in my hand. 
eti COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The trouble about it is, however, that the 
particular interests to which I have referred to-day were not 
heard. At least, those persons were not fully heard by the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But they had an opportunity to be 
heard before the House committee, did they not? 

Mr. COPELAND. They did. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What were those interests? 

Mr. COPELAND. Largely the sugar interests. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The sugar interests appeared before 
the Senate committee, and I hold in my hand the testimony 
which they gave. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; one or two persons appeared. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Three or four of them. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I think that every sugar 
interest that wanted to be heard had the opportunity to be 
heard before the Senate committee. 

Mr, COPELAND. If the Senator from Missouri will yield, I 
wish to ask the Senator from Kentucky, who has volunteered 
this information, does he think that all the members of the 
Commerce Committee were fully informed regarding the situa- 
tion and heard all these complaints? 

Mr. SACKETT. Every Senator who was present, I think, 
thoroughly understood the matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I think everybody who was present 
did, but as the Senator very well knows, I explained to the 
committee that I could not be there because I was in the 
Appropriations Committee that afternoon on an important bill; 
other Senators also were away. My plea was that there might 
be another meeting of the committee, when all or a large num- 
ber of its members could be present, in order that these com- 
plaints might be listened to. 

Mr. SACKETT. All of the sugar people who wanted to be 
heard were heard at that meeting. Nobody who offered to come 
here has been refused a hearing. 

Mr. COPELAND. What was the use of the men appearing 
when there was nobody to listen to them? 

Mr. SACKETT. There was a very good attendance of the 
committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That introduces a new question. It 
appears that the opportunity was given to be heard, but the 
objection is that there was not a full membership of the com- 
mittee in attendance. If that objection is to obtain, then we 
shall never get through with hearings, because I have not sat 
on a committee since I have been in the Senate when for any 
considerable length of time the full membership was present; 
but the testimony is taken in shorthand and is preserved. The 
sugar interests were heard in this case, as I shall show a little 
later on. 

Now, to delay action by the Senate upon a bill because when 
gentlemen came to be heard there was not a full meeting of 
the committee is something that I think would be unusual, to 
say the least. 

Mr. COPELAND. The able Senator from Missouri knows as 
well as does anybody in this Chamber how extremely difficult 
it is at the end of a session to hold any satisfactory hearings, 
Early in the session we had hearings before the Commerce Com- 
mittee which were well attended and where the upper-river 
people were heard extensively. But last week we had very little 
time to devote to a matter which is so important as this. My 
complaint is, and I think the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] has exactly the same feeling as regards the great beet- 
sugar interests of the country, that interested parties have not 
had that same opportunity to appear before the Senate com- 
mittee. At least, they have not been there under such circum- 
stances as to impress their views, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. The point is that the 
Senate committee did not see fit with a full membership to hear 
some sugar gentlemen; and I intend to pay my respects to that 
crowd of individuals before I leave the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield further, I desire to say that it is not a question 
of the sugar interests alone. There are other interests of the 
port of New York which are concerned in this matter. While 
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I may share some of the views of the Senator from Missouri as 
regards certain sugar interests, yet there are other considera- 
tions. It means much to my people, because we have great 
refineries, the Senator must remember, in my section of the 
country, and in my State, where thousands of persons are 
employed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. If this bill enacted into law means the 
shutting down of those refineries and the throwing out of em- 
ployment of thousands of people, that is a matter of concern to 
me, whether I am interested in the sugar people or not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator from New York 
stated that what he wanted was a hearing, and that in a gen- 
eral way he was in favor of the bill. When I get to it, I am 
going to discuss the attempt of one part of the country to stop 
transportation in another part of the country in order to benefit 
some local concern, 

Let me proceed, if I may, in detailing the successive progress 
of this great enterprise. The upper Mississippi River 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Epée in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in view of what the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] has stated, having been 
present at the meeting of the committee and having heard the 
sugar people from New York who came in opposition to the 
bill, I might as well state right here what the weight of their 
argument was. The weight of their argument was that they 
had a big business and if the barge line shall be permitted to 
operate and to enlarge its facilities, it will make freight rates 
so low that they will cut into the business of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. by reducing the rates so that they can not 
compete in the inland territory that is now suffering from high 
freight rates. The man who appeared for the American Sugar 
Refining Co., spoke very frankly because he seemed to hold the 
view that the company had a vast territory in which they had 
a vested interest, and they objected to the increase of the equip- 
ment of the barge line corporation and the extension of its 
transportation service because thereby freight rates would be 
reduced. I do not find any fault with the gentleman's motives, 
but I question his point of view in that he seems to think that 
certain people in New York have a. vested right in the misery 
of the people of the central portion of the United States, who 
are suffering from high freight rates. 

I will say as to the Senator from New York that he has been 
very fair in all of the hearings. He has always been fair to 
the West. He voted for the farm bill and other farm legisla- 
tion. We held hearings earlier in the winter on a companion 
bill. The Senator from New York attended the hearings, and, 
with other Senators, remained until 11 o'clock at night. How- 
ever, I can not agree with the Senator from New York that it 
is necessary to delay the consideration of this bill, in order to 
have more testimony of the character we had the other day. I 
think that the man who appeared for the American Sugar 
Refining Co. covered the case thoroughly from his point of 
view and from the point of view of the sugar people. I think 
they have had a hearing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to ask the Senator from Minne- 
sota a question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Was there any statement before the 
Commerce Committee on behalf of the beet-sugar farmers of 
Michigan? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There was; I have it here. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has before him the letter 
which I presented, but was there a further statement also be- 
fore the committee? I was unable to attend. 

Mr. SACKETT. ‘The secretary of some beet-sugar organiza- 
tion appeared. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They were all represented. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in this connection I desire 
to say that the Commerce Committee has given every oppor- 
tunity for every interest to come and present its views in refer- 
ence to this bill. The hearings were held in a formal way, the 
testimony was taken down, and due consideration was given to 
every point raised affecting the measure. ‘The only proponents 
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sentatives of the sugar interests. There was a sugar factory in 

Savannah, Ga., that felt that if the rates on the barge line in 

the Mississippi were lowered a part of its territory up in Ken- 

N and Tennessee would be reached by sugar coming up the 
ver. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They would have to compete a little. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They would have to compete to some 
extent. It appeared, for instance, that they had had Atlanta 
as their original market almost exclusively, but the barge-line 
development made competition in Atlanta for them, which they 
did not much like. It developed at the hearings that the 
largest sugar consumer in Atlanta, the Coca Cola Co., was 
buying both from Savannah and New Orleans; it was playing 
one against the other to a certain extent. 

Then, coming to Baltimore, the Baltimore sugar people said: 
“We have certain customers in this region that might be 
reached by the Mississippi, and we regard this as our market, 
and it ought not to be taken away from us. By developing 
transportation on the Mississippi and giving lower rates there 
sugar would even come around from Hawaii through the 
Panama Canal or through San Francisco and compete with 
sugar interests on the Atlantic coast.” It developed at the 
hearings that the sugar factory in Baltimore also has one in 
New Orleans. So if it should not get the business in Balti- 
more it would have the same opportunities that the New Orleans 
sugar interests have. 

Then we come to New York and New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and to the beet-sugar interests. All those people were 
complaining about some of their territory being taken away. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I do not yield now. I ask 
the Senator to let me finish this statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri has 
the floor and has yielded to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BRUCE. I could not know whether the Senator would 
yield until I had been advised. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Missouri yielded to me, 
and I am doing the talking for just a minute or so. 

The sugar people seemed to have the idea that this country 
ought to be zoned off; that the factory in Savannah ouglit to 
have a zone and ought to have a complete monopoly in that 
zone; that the factory in Baltimore ought to have the same 
privilege, and also the sugar interests in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania; and then the beet-sugar people ought also 
to be given complete control in their territory, thereby getting 
rid of all competition. 

The same arguments which were presented by the sugar 
people before the Commerce Committee have been presented 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission whenever the barge 
lines have applied for the application of joint rates with the 
rail carriers; they have been threshed out before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over and over again. No new point is 
involved, 

This is the first time I have ever heard complaint being made 
about low rates being furnished. We have pursued the policy 
of developing our waterways; but what is the use of develop- 
ing our harbors and our waterways so as to afford every possi- 
ble facility for the transportation of our products if certain 
industries are going to complain that when lower rates are 
afforded those industries are injured? I think that we ought 
to go on with this enterprise and put it in condition so that it 
will eventually be a paying proposition all the way through. 
Then it can be sold. It can not be sold now because there are 
portions of the enterprise that are not profitable. It is divided 
into three units—the Black Warrior, the lower Mississippi, and 
the upper Mississippi; that is the way the organization keeps 
its accounts. . The lower Mississippi part of it, from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, for instance, is profitable; it is earning money, 
The upper Mississippi portion is not yet profitable; it has not 
been fully developed. The Ohio and the Mississippi further up 
are being improved and eventually the commerce from that 
section will move over this route to a large extent. The barge 
line is able now to carry about one-fourth of the commerce that 
is available and that wants to move by that waterway. 

Additional facilities are desired so that the whole system can 
be put upon a sound and safe basis and then can be sold. As 
I have said, it can not now be sold. 

Another thing is, this bill provides that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall have the power and authority, and it 
shall be their duty, to pass upon this question of rates; so 
that all the points raised by the sugar people as to the ques- 
tion of rates will be matters which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be obliged to consider, and will pass upon, 
and will determine upon the proper basis. These interests 
will all be taken cdre of in that case, and this bill provides 
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for that. They will be heard, because they have their rights 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the question of 
rates. If the rates are too low, or unreasonable, or injurious 
to industry, those are matters which will be considered, and 
which this bill specifically takes care of. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce} had risen, I do not know whether he desired to ask 
me a question or not. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I wanted to ask the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER] a question. That was my purpose. > 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to make a correction. I said that 
representatives of the American Sugar Refining Co. appeared. 
It was the representatives of the National Sugar Refining Co.; 
and I want to call attention to one statement 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is in error. I haye 
the record before me. Mr. Cochrane said: 


Mr. Chairman, I am an attorney at law, with offices in 62 William 
Street, New York City. I appear here on behalf of the American 
Sugar Refining Co., with which I am connected both as an officer 
and director. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I thought it was the American Sugar 
Refining Co., but the Senator from New York told me that I 
was incorrect; so I wanted to correct my statement in case I 
was incorrect. 

There was one statement made by the gentleman that I 
should like to have the Senate learn of this afternoon. The 
gist of his argument was that this barge line could cut freight 
rates so low that sugar interests from Hawaii and the southern 
part of the United States could lay down sugar in Buffalo, 
N. Y, coming up from the Lakes, in competition with the 
American Sugar Refining Co.'s refineries at Edgewater, N. J., 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. The gist of his argument was that he 
does not want competition for his business. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

1 COPELAND. Just for a moment, if the Senator please. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] complained ap- 
parently. that the attitude of those of us who are standing 
temporarily in opposition to this bill is founded on the fact that 
we are trying to stay transportation progress, and that we 
complain because there are to be lower rates. 

I remember yery well that when it came to the question of a 
tariff on grapefruit the Senator from Florida was seeking to 
take care of the people who raise grapefruit in his State. My 
people in the port of New York ship sugar to Cleveland, five 
or six hundred miles from our city. If this barge line is put 
into operation, sugar can be laid down in Cleveland for 20 or 
25 cents a hundred less than we can do it because of the 
difference in the rate. 

My contention is that there should be an opportunity given 
the New York people to make a rearrangment of the rate on 
sugar from New York, in order that they may be put in decent 
position to compete with this sugar from the South when the 
barge line is built. That is one reason why I think the matter 
should be dealt with at a later time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That, of course, can be done by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at any time; and the 
bill provides for it. 

Let me proceed, because I want to get before the Senate in 
something like a concrete statement the progress that has been 
made in this river development. I have about made up my 
mind that one ought never to submit to interruption, because 
it produces irregularity in the debate; but I will submit. 

The upper Mississippi is just a new venture; but on page 
17 of the report is the testimony of Mr. Frank B. Townsend, 
director of traffic of the Minneapolis Traffic Asseciation. He 
shows that the total estimated potential river movement of 
north and south tonnage on the upper Mississippi will amount 
to 2,052,870 tons annually, and that this is ready as soon as 
the equipment is available to handle it, and that there will be 
a saving in freight charges to shippers of approximately 
$4,000,000 per year, the exact figures in his estimate being 
$3,954,559. 

On page 75 of the hearings Senators will find the statement 
of Mr. George J. Miller, the secretary of the Missouri River 
Navigation Association, showing a total tonnage available to 
move by the Missouri River—now, that is the Missouri—to 
and from Kansas City of 5,912,190 tons, with a saving of freight 
of $4,881,405 annually. 

Let me say here that the citizens of Kansas City and other 
parts of Missouri several years ago undertook to and did 
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establish a boat line. They went through all the experimental 
stages with boats that were not adapted to traffic upon the 
streams. They finally had practically solved the problem when 
the Goyernment, during the war, took over their boats and took 
them away from them. They thereupon deposited the moneys 
received in a bank, where they have substantially a million 
dollars which they are ready to reinvest in this business as 
soon as there is a proper improvement of the river. 

Let me proceed, however, with these figures. 

On page 221 of the same document is a survey submitted by 
Mr. Titus, of the Department of Commerce, showing a potential 
tonnage on the Missouri River from its mouth to Yankton, S. 
Dak., available to move whenever equipment is furnished to 
handle it, of 8,445,355 tons. > 

Before I proceed further on this line of thought, let me say 
that when one or two dams are finished in the Ohio River a 
tonnage will be released into the Mississippi so great that I 
should hesitate even to undertake to state the figure, but a 
tonnage that probably will equal all of the figures I have 
already given if they were all added together. When that 
time comes, the benefits from this improvement will probably 
be greater than all of the benefits from all of the improve- 
ments ever made by the Federal Government; and we find two 
or three sugar refiners here trying to throttle an industry of 
that kind so that they can keep a little larger trade and be 
freed from competition. 

A comparison of the average earnings of water and rail car- 
riers may be of interest. 

The water lines on the Great Lakes carry freight at a charge 
of 144 mills per ton-mile. The ocean carriers get on an average 
3 mills per ton-mile. The Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line 
receives 4.12 mills per ton-wile. The class A railroads charge 
11.1 mills per ton-mile. All of these figures are official, the 
railroad figures coming from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the others from the Shipping Board and the barge 
line service. 

The estimated average saving to shippers by the use of the 
barge line for joint river-and-rail haul and for all-river haul 
is $1.65 per ton, which would be for the Mississippi River a 
saving of $2,064,605.40, and for the Warrior River $647,400, or a 
total actual saying to the shippers by the use of the barge line 
service in 1927 of $2,712,005.40. 

Regardless of the heavy loss which came to the Mississippi- 
Warrior service in 1927 as a result of the floods, the line 
between New Orleans and St. Louis showed a net profit of 
$261,436.16. Page 204 of the hearings recites that fact. It is 
estimated that had it not been for the extraordinary conditions 
created by the flood, the net profits would haye been in excess 
of $700,000. It is well to remark here that in addition to 
haying made this profit, the lower river made a freight saving 
to shippers of $2,064,605.40. That is a remarkable record 
under the circumstances; and the amount would have been 
over four times as great in a normal season. 

The accounts of this corporation, Senators, are kept under 
the rules and regulations laid down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and the testimony before the House and 
Senate committees, particularly that of Mr. Brent, shows con- 
clusively that the attacks of the enemies of the line on the 
accounting system used by the service are fallacious. 

On page 69 of the hearings is a table showing the States that 
participated in the traffic of the Missouri-Warrior River Barge 
Line, with the account of north and south bound tonnage in 
each State. I want to call attention to the States that thus 
participated in the benefits; and I desire to insert in my remarks 
at this point the table as printed on page 69 of the hearings: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


States participating in trafic of Mississippi-Warrior service, year ending 
December 31, 1925 


State 


1928 


States ticipating in trafic of Mississippi-Warrior service, year ending 
afin nites December 31, — — S 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Vork 


Wyoming 
West Virginia 


Nork.— The actual tonnage transported by the Mississippi-Warrior service was 
598,670 tons northbound and 546,348 tons southbound. The shown above are 
twice those amounts, as both the point of origin and the point of destination are credited 
with the tonnage that was received and forwarded during the year 1925. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. For the present, however, let me say 
that the astonishing fact is revealed that nearly 40 States of 
the Union participate in the benefits. 

From Alabama to Wyoming this vast territory is benefited. 
That is because joint rail-and-water rates are at last being 
forced so that localities in the Rocky Mountains, the Sierra 
Nevadas, the Alleghenies, and the Blue Ridge are receiving 
these benefits. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary to enlarge upon this phase 
of the question. We have passed by the day when it is said 
that river transportation can not be successful. The complaint 
now is that it is too successful. The protest comes from gen- 
tlemen who do not want lower rates in that section of the 
ecuntry. The protest comes from the Sugar Trust, and what 
is it? I will say, first, it is the finest specimen of colossal 
-impudence and of unmitigated and brutal selfishness that I 
have ever heard of since I have been old enough to remember. 
When a business institution has the cool impudence to protest 
against cheap freight rates because they impair its monopoly, 
that is the last word in the vocabulary of insolence, and coming 
as it does from an institution that became so obnoxious that it 
had to be disciplined by the Department of Justice, disci- 
plined for setting up a monopoly, the character of the impu- 
dence is accentuated, It used to establish monopoly by illegal 
and criminal combinations. It now desires to have the Senate 
help it maintain a monopoly by refusing to allow cheap freight 
rates that would benefit the people. 

The situation has been well expressed by the Senator from 
Florida, that the concept of these sugar refiners seems to be 
that they have a natural and God-given right to a monopoly 
of a certain territory. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, for years and years 
Louisiana sugar producers had to sell their sugar crop to this 
same monopoly. They refined the sugar in the city of New 
Orleans and never sent it to New York. They made the dis- 
tribution from New Orleans; but they deducted freight charges 
from New Orleans to New York from the price they paid our 
people. They did under our protest, but we were compelled 
to sell our sugar to them. That is an example of their methods. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was that the National 
Sugar Refinery? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That was the American Sugar Trust. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Missouri is mistaken 
when he says Mr. Cochrane represented the American, He did 
not; he represented the National. The record is wrong. He 
comes from the National. Mr. Ripley represented the American, 
and he favored the barge proposal. This “wicked trust,” 
spoken of by the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Louisiana, was represented by Mr. Ripley, of the American 
Sugar Refinery. 

This record the Senator from Missouri is looking at has Mr. 
Cochrane as representing the American Sugar Refinery. He is 
from the National, which is not in the trust which the Senator 
is condemning in set terms. 
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Mr, REED of Missouri. Very well. Let me read the record. 

Mr. COPHLAND. The record says the American, and the 
record is wrong. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think I can still read, whatever 
other misfortunes have befallen me. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say for the benefit of the Senator 
that the record says that Mr. Cochrane represented the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refinery, but I am here to say that he represented 
the National Sugar Refinery. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not care 
whether he represented the American or whether he represented 
the National; any institution that will try to prevent the estab- 
lishment of cheap freight rates in order that it may preserve a 
monopoly has not the morals of an ordinary snake. But the 
record says: 

STATEMENT OF MR. HENRY F. COCHRANE 

Mr. COCHRANE. Mr. Chairman, I am an attorney at law with offices 
at 62 Williams Street, New York City. I appear here on behalf of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., with which I am connected both as an 
officer and director. 

The CHAIRMAN. You appear here in favor of the legislation? 

Mr. Cochnaxn. In opposition to it. The position of the company that 
I represent is that an extension of this service into the States which 
have not been mentioned prior to this time will not only cripple the 
industry which I represent, which pays in duties upwards of $75,000,000 
a year into the Treasury, and which does a business of $135,000,000, all 
east of the Mississippi River, and which does a business of practically 
$20,000,000 in two States wherein the proposed service has already 
intruded, but will also interfere with our business— 


“Our business "— 


in the States of Ohio and Kentucky, and I might add also Illinois, and 
also the State of Indiana. 


And he proceeds to make that sort of argument. Prior to 
the statement of that sugar gentleman was the statement of 
Mr. Lovett, who said he appeared in behalf of the Savannah 
Sugar Refining Co., located at Savannah, and he offered the 
same character of argument as that to which I have just 
referred. Then Mr. Tommins said he represented the Savannah 
Sugar Refinery. What was his complaint? His complaint was 
that the Mississippi-Warrior service was growing too fast, 
that it was too prosperous. He said that in 1918 in three 
months they carried only 12,000 pounds of sugar, that in 1919 
they had carried 36,972,000. He gives the figures for the 
other years, which I am going to ask to have printed as 
a part of my remarks. But in 1927 the total had come to 
895.904.000 pounds of sugar. The argument is that it is de- 
livered to the people cheaper than it otherwise would be de- 
livered, and hence we are asked to scuttle the boat line because 
it delivered last year 895,904,000 pounds of sugar to the people 
of the United States cheaper than they otherwise would have 
obtained it. That is a fine argument to present. 

Ah, but these gentlemen say, “We paid a tariff on sugar.” 
They talk as though they had paid a tariff on sugar. There 
is not a sugar refiner in the United States who ever paid one 
penny of tariff, not one penny. The people who ate the sugar 
paid the tariff, and the refiner added it to the price and paid 
the American Government, but it was paid in fact by the 
consumer. 

Who is it that makes these objections? What is the basic 
objection? It is that there is transportation being furnished 
too cheap by an improved method. The argument is that that 
cuts into the local trade territory of the manufacturing con- 
cern, that is to say, if we did not have any good highways, if 
we did not have any good railroads, then this particular con- 
cern would have a territory that could be reached by people 
who could just drive in, and it would have an exclusive trade 
there because nobody else could get anything to them, and 
therefore they ought to be allowed to maintain that advantage. 

If that argument is sound, then they ought to have resisted 
the building of every highway in the land that has been im- 
proved, they ought to have resisted the building of railroads, 
they ought to have resisted the building of ship lines, because 
every one of them has the effect of letting in competition from 
abroad, and tends to destroy the monopoly which would exist if 
there were no lines of transportation except the old-fashioned 
oxcart. 

Let me say to my friend from New Tork that if we had not 
built these railroads, if we had not built these highways, if 
there had not been ships of improved capacity put upon the 
ocean, New York would still have been a village. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; if the Senator wants to dis- 
pute that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to discuss it for a moment with 
the Senator. The nationally owned railroads of Canada, which 
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last year had a loss of $60,000,000 in operation, carry freight 
so much more cheaply than our railroads do that last year 
90,000,000 bushels of American wheat went through Montreal 
for export, only 37,000,000 through our port of New York. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So much the better, then, for the 
Government-owned roads. That is all that it argues. I am not 
talking about Government ownership as a principle, and do 
not propose to be led into that; but if it is true that the 
Government-owned roads of Canada have hauled freight so 
much cheaper than our roads that 90,000,000 bushels of wheat 
could be shipped out of its ordinary course and carried over 
those roads, then the argument becomes almost irresistible that 
we ought to do something like that ourselves; but I am not 
arguing that, and I am not for it. There is reason for it out- 
side of what the Senator says. I am stating to the Senator 
from New York, I am stating to every man who has any sense 
of fairness or decency, that the great city of New York is where 
it is and is what it is because of transportation. Every time 
we have appropriated money—and we have appropriated mil- 
lions and millions of money to improve the harbors of New 
York—we have made it easier for traffic to get in and get out, 
and we have improved New York, and every time we have 
improved New York in that way we have taken some business, 
either existent or potential, away from some other point. But 
we did not hear any New Yorker squeal about that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator might go further 
and contend successfully that if it had not been for transporta- 
tion the Senator from New York would not have been in New 
York. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; that would be true, and that 
would have been a great calamity under which the city would 
have suffered through the ages. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I ought to say that my family 
originally went west by water transportation. They went by 
the Erie Canal, so I have an interest in waterways. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator returned by rail? 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes; I did. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, we built the Panama 
Canal at public expense. Why? Because it was recognized 
that the canal would be of general benefit to the country. We 
did not stop in the building of it because we knew the prin- 
cipal advantage would go to the two great coasts. We knew 
that. We knew that every State and every city which fronted 
upon the waters of the oceans or the great bays and gulfs 
would be immediately in direct contact with every other part 
of the coast line of the United States, We knew that this great 
canal would enable them to enlarge their foreign commerce, 
It was done at the public expense and inured chiefly to the 
benefit of the eastern and western coasts. 

We built railroads across the country and a large part of the 
western roads were built out of public land grants. Why? 
In order to increase transportation and travel and to save 
money and time. It may be we gave away too much land, 
but that was our policy. 

Our theory has been that every time we cheapen travel we 
shorten distance; every time we shorten distance we reduce 
cost; every time we reduce cost we reduce labor; we increase 
the opportunities for the luxuries of life; we develop our 
country. But here come three sugar refiners, like three toads 
out of the dead past, and perch themselyes upon a dead log 
and croak, “There shall be no transportation because some- 
body will sell sugar in competition with us, and we do not want 
any competition.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does not the Senator then propose 
that we buy the railroads between New York and the West at 
Government expense, because then we could make the rates on 
sugar even cheaper than by an expenditure of this large sum 
of the taxpayers’ money? We propose to make available the 
barges on the Mississippi in that way. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wonder if the Senator thinks that 
is worthy of stopping to reply to? This barge line was inaugu- 
rated as a war measure. It was necessary. The bill was 
passed without any opposition. The railroads had broken 
down. They could not carry the freight. They were blockaded 
for 150 miles from New York westward and northward. An 
order had been issued to close all the factories south of the 
Ohio River for three weeks in order that transportation could 
catch up with production. The boats were purchased and put 
upon the rivers. Unfortunately for themselves, a lot of rail- 
road organizations opposed and bitterly contended against this 
improvement. It is in fact a success, and because it is a 
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success we meet with this opposition. Suppose we wiped it 
out? Suppose that this saving was not made on freight rates 
and the farmers of 32 States had to pay higher rates, how 
many millions of dollars would it be in a year? We had better 
buy all the sugar refineries in the country and junk them 
than to submit to such a terrific loss as would ensue. 

I view this as a practical question. I am not ordinarily in 
favor of Government ownership of anything that is engaged in 
business. But every rule can be carried to an absurd extreme. 
If it were an initial proposition and if it were presented to me 
that we were about to establish postal routes and a Post Office 
Department, I am not sure but I am so wedded to the doctrine 
that the Government should not be in business that I would 
vote against that proposal, if I was not advised and had no 
evidence. But we have had the post office. It was a gradual 
development in growth. I have not the slightest doubt that our 
mails are carried to-day for one-tenth of what it would cost 
us if the department was in private hands. There is no one in 
the country foolish enough to propose to turn the post-office 
business over to private hands. 

Again, I would be opposed to the Government establishing 
hydroelectric plants. But during the war, as a war measure, 
we invested many millions of dollars in Muscle Shoals. That 
money is there. The question which we have discussed in the 
Senate for many days was whether the Government would go 
on now and see that we realize upon that money and that the 
people obtain some benefits from it, or whether we would turn 
that great enterprise over into the hands of private individuals. 
Under the circumstances which presented themselves I was not 
in favor of turning it over into the hands of private individuals 
or private companies that already were able to exercise almost 
a monopolistic domination over several of the great States of 
the Union. 

We have this enterprise. It is flourishing. It is in its in- 
fancy. I do not say that it should always be operated by the 
Federal Government, but it is absoluteiy certain that it should 
be operated by the Federal Government until such time as it 
becomes perfectly manifest that it can be turned over to private 
companies and that those private companies will continue to 
give to the people the same benefits we now receive. This bill 
provides that that may be done. It has in it a clause providing 
that that can be done, which I never would have put in it if I 
had been drafting it, because I think it is a dangerous clause; it 
may be abused. 

Sir, I have not the slightest doubt that, with modern equip- 
ment and with the improvement of these rivers which now must 
take place under the great bill which we passed for their 
improvement, that 10 years from to-day freight can be carried 
upon these streams at 50 per cent of the present railroad costs, 
Nor do I believe that this will be of the slightest injury to 
the great railroads traversing the vast Mississippi and Missouri 
Valleys. At the present time, because of the construction of 
the Panama Canal and because of railroad rates, many of our 
great factories, mills, and wholesale houses of the Mississippi 
Valley are establishing branches or are moving to one or the 
other of the two coasts. We built the Panama Canal and, in a 
sense, this river improvement will be an articulation of the 
Panama Canal and will offset to the great interior to some 
extent the disadvantages under which they now suffer by rea- 
son of the construction of the canal. 

These sugar refiners come here from the coast, where they 
are in access to all the oceans of the world, and protest against 
an improvement which affects the entire interior of the country. 
What about the business men of New Orleans? Have they no 
rights? What about the business men of St. Louis? Have they 
no rights? 

What about the business men of Memphis and of all the great 
cities that line the banks of the Mississippi? What about the 
great cities on the Ohio, on the Tennessee, on the Illinois, on 
the Missouri? Have the business interests there no rights? 
Are we to sectionalize this country, and when we put in an 
improvement ask whether it will enable somebody to compete 
outside of the particular vicinity of the improvement? If so, 
then let us stop making these improvements. Let us say every 
time New York wants something that we will not give it to 
New York because it may impair the trade of some dry-goods 
merchant or some grocery keeper somewhere in the interior. 
Let us say to Baltimore, “ We will never spend any more money 
in the waters that affect you, because it may enable you to com- 
pete with some other town that you can not now compete with.“ 
Let us go back to first principles, to the condition that existed 
before we adopted the Constitution, when the various States 
set up trade barriers against each other in the form of tariffs 
or in the form of excise charges or in the form of license fees; 
let each State keep within its own borders and prosper upon 
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itself. That is the theory, The theory is that an improvement 
must not be made because trade territory will be extended for 
somebody else. 

Mr. President, there is an emergent reason for passing this 
bill. If I have spoken with any heat, it is because every red 
corpuscle of my blood rises in rebellion and disgust at the spec- 
tacle of the proprietors of great business organizations coming 
to the Congress and undertaking to set up the doctrine that an 
improvement must not be made because some other concern will 
be able to sell to people in the territory which they now exclu- 
sively control. I am astounded to find so low an order of intel- 
lect in the management of these great concerns as to make it 
possible for that intellect to conceive that such a doctrine would 
ever be accepted in the United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed at this point in the Reoorp an ad- 
dress by W. W. Morse, of Minneapolis, delivered on the 20th day 
of January of this year, in which Mr. Morse, in a very condensed 
form and very ably explains the history of river transportation 
under the Inland Waterways Corporation on the upper Missis- 
sippi River. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, fellow members of the Minneapolis 
Rotary Club, a little over two years ago, on December 18, 1925, to be 
exact, you gave me the privilege of presenting to the club a brief résumé 
of the plans which haye been taken in hand by a group of Minneapolis 
business men, looking to the restoration of water-borne transportation 
on the upper Mississippi River. 

Two years having passed since then, the chairman of the program 
committee has kindly asked me to tell you at this time what progress 
has been made thus far, what may be expected, and the present outlook 
for the project, 

The year 1925 may be characterized as a year of agitation, the year 
1926 muy be characterized as a year of preparation, and the year 1927 as 
a year of beginnings. On December 10, 1925, the Minneapolis committee 
went to Washington and presented to the President of the United States 
a brief setting forth the need and method of establishing water-borne 
transportation on the upper Mississippi between St, Louis and the Twin 
Cities. 

In my address to the club on December 18, 1925, I outlined to you 
the steps leading up to the presentation of this brief to the President 
of the United States. Following our action in placing the matter 
before the President, the subject was taken up at a cabinet meeting and 
duly approved; and on January 20, 1926, the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, 
Secretary of War, entered into a contract with the Upper Mississippi 
Barge Line Co., which was organized by Minneapolis and St. Paul 
business men on November 21, 1925, under which the Secretary of War 
agreed to lease from the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co. a fleet of 
towboats and barges to be constructed at a cost of approximately 
$600,000 by the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co. for a term of five 
years at a rental of $30,000 per year or 5 per cent of the cost. 

This arrangement was brought about by reason of the fact that there 
was at that time no equipment suitable for freight carrying on the 
Upper Mississippi River, and there were no Government funds available 
apparently for the purpose of constructing such a fleet. The Upper 
Mississippi Barge Line Co. was organized by the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul business men in November, 1925, with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000. One hundred thousand dollars of the capital stock of 
the corporation was placed in the city of Minneapolis, $50,000 in 
St. Paul, and $50,000 in other river cities between the Twin Cities and 
St. Louis, including Davenport, Moline, Rock Island, Dubuque, Bur- 
lington, Keokuk, and Quincy. 

Additional funds in the sum of $500,000 were secured by a bond 
issue to be secured upon the fleet about to be built and under lease to 
the Government. The first president of the Upper Mississippi Barge 
Line Co. was Mr. S. S. Thorpe, who had been leader in the movement 
from the beginning. Subsequently Mr. Thorpe was appointed to mem- 
bership upon the advisory board of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
and, as a result of this appointment, found it necessary to relinquish 
the presidency of the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co.; and he was 
succeeded by Mr. C. C. Webber, to whose untiring and splendid support 
the success of this effort up to the present time is largely due. 

You doubtless are familiar with the organization of the river service. 
It is handled by the Inland Waterways Corporation, a Government 
corporation established by the act of June 3, 1924, and administered 
by the War Department under the Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary 
of War, whose appointee, Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, is the chairman 
and executive and acting directing head of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, which carries on the transportation service on the Mississippi 
River from the Twin Cities to New Orleans and on the Warrior River 
operating between Birmingham, Ala., and Mobile. 

Upon the signing of the contract between the Upper Mississippi 
Rarge Line Co. and the Inland Waterways Corporation on January 20, 
1926, the directors of the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co. requested 
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General Ashburn, as head of the Inland Waterways Corporation, to 
advise them as to whom they should choose to design the fleet of boats 
and barges for service on the upper river. General Ashburn recom- 
mended the firm of Cox & Stevens, of New York, and Mr. T. R. Tarn, 
of Pittsburgh, as the best naval architects and designers in the country, 
and a contract was entered into by the-directors of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Barge Line Co. whereunder these gentlemen agreed to as quickly 
as possible furnish plans and specifications for a typical towboat 
and a typical barge for this upper-river service, the cost of these 
plans and specifications and supervision of construction amounting to 
some $20,000. 

In the meantime and while the preparation of the plans and specifi-. 
cations was under way Mr. Theo. Brent, traffic manager of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, presented a brief to General Ashburn and to 
the Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co. on March 1, 1926, showing that 
the sum of $600,000, which was at that time available, would be 
entirely inadequate to construct a fleet suitable in size for the work 
to be done. In this brief it was shown that the money in hand would 
only be sufficient to construct 2 towboats and 11 barges, and that so 
small a fleet as this would be entirely unable to transport freight 
enough to make it a paying proposition or to materially affect the 
northwestern freight-rate situation, 

With this situation confronting the directors of the Upper Missis- 
sippi Barge Line Co., it was felt that something must certainly be 
done, and accordingly another trip was made to Washington; and your 
speaker presented the situation to Secretary of War Davis and made 
an earnest appeal to him to allot $1,000,000 for the construction of 
additional boats and barges. After strenuous efforts the Secretary 
finally consented to allot $250,000 for this purpose, which would be 
sufficient to construct 1 additional towboat and 4 additional barges, 
making a total of 3 towboats and 15 barges. 

In the meantime the question of terminals for the receipt and de- 
livery of freight to be handled by the fleet under construction became 
very evidently a most essential matter, and at the request of the 
Upper Mississippi Barge Line Co. Mr. Walter F, Schulz, of Memphis, 
terminal engineer for the Inland Waterways Corporation, was retained 
to prepare plans and specifications for suitable river terminals to be 
constructed in the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Dubuque. These 
designs were prepared and presented to the municipal authorities of 
the three cities. By reason of the interest which had been by that 
time aroused in the project all three cities agreed to construct river 
terminals for the new service in accordance with the plans presented. 

Great credit is due the mayor, the city council of the city of Minne- 
apolis, and the board of estimate and taxation for the very splendid 
cooperation which they have at all times given the Mississippi Barge 
Line, especially to City Engineer Elsberg for the fine terminal which 
has been built at Minneapolis, and which was made ready for the 
coming of the first towboats and barges on August 25, 1927. The city 
of Dubuque also entered energetically into the construction of a ter- 
minal, and their terminal is now completed. The city of St. Paul 
encountered various difficulties, and it will probably be late the coming 
summer of 1928 before the St. Paul terminal will be ready for use. 

Late in June, 1926, the plans and specifications for the new towboats 
and barges were completed by Messrs, Cox & Stevens at New York. The 
specifications were sent to various contractors throughout the country 
calling for bids to be received at the office of Cox & Stevens, New 
York, on August 20, 1926. At that time some 12 or 15 bidders were 
present, bids were opened, and it was found that the Dubuque Boat 
& Boiler Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, had submitted the lowest bid; and 
they were awarded the contract for the construction of the three tow- 
boats at a figure of $165,000 each, work to be finished and boats ready 
for service April 1, 1927. The lowest bidder on the barges was the Mid- 
land Barge Co., of Midland, Pa., and the contract for the 15 barges 
was awarded to them at their figure of $20,300 each, barges also to be 
ready on April 1, 1927. 

In the meantime, as we became more familiar with the magnitude 
of the project, which we had undertaken, and the amount of equip- 
ment which was really necessary in order to make the project worth 
while to this community and a paying proposition to the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, it was becoming more and more clear that 3 
towboats and 15 barges would be wholly inadequate to cope with the 
situation. It was a case of sending a boy to do a man's work. 

Accordingly the situation was taken up with our Representatives in 
Congress, Hon. Warrer H. Newron and Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
United States Senator, and the success thus far of this project is 
very largely attributable to their splendid efforts in our behalf. At 
the opening of the December session of Congress, 1926, Congressman 
Newton presented a bill appropriating the sum of $2,000,000 for the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, one million to be used for additional 
equipment on the upper river and one million for additional equipment 
on the lower river and the Warrior River. 

Through the untiring efforts of Congressman Newton this bill passed 
the House, passed the Senate through the efforts of Senator Snirsrrab, 
and was signed by the President and became a law on March 4, 1927; 
and the $2,000,000 additional funds became available for the use of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. At the same session of Congress, Sena- 
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tor Surpsteap succeeded in having an amendment attached and embodied 
in the rivers and harbors bill for an appropriation of $3,780,000 for 
the construction of a lock and dam at Hastings, Minn., and this, too, 
was passed by Congress and the bill signed by the President and became 
a law January 21, 1927. 

AS a result of the $2,000,000 appropriation secured by Congressman 
NeEwTon and Senator SHIPSTEAD, contracts were entered into in May, 
1927, for the construction of 45 additional barges and 1 additional 
towboat for the upper river, and these craft bave been under construc- 
tion during the past year and will be ready for service April 1, 1928. 
The bill of Senator SHrpsTeap providing for the construction of a dam 
at Hastings, Minn., was a most valuable piece of legislation; it will 
insure a depth of water between the Ford Dam at Minneapolis and 
the mouth of the St. Croix River at Prescott of from 8 to 12 feet; 
and what is still better a waterway without much current to contend 
with and the assurance of an adequate depth of water throughout the 
season of navigation. 

During the summer of 1926 the question of through freight rates 
from Chicago to Minneapolis and St. Paul via rail to Dubuque, Iowa, 
and thence by river to the Twin Cities was taken up by the traffic 
department of the Inland Waterways Corporation with the Chicago rail 
lines passing through Dubuque, viz: The Chicago Great Western, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
the Illinois Central. The rail lines refused to join with the barge line 
in arranging for joint routes and rates for this service, and, accordingly, 
on November —, 1926, complaint was filed by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation with the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking that an 
order be issued by the commission requiring the rail lines to join with 
the barge line in establishing such joint routes and rates. 

A hearing was held in Chicago on January 20, 1927, before Examiner 
Howell, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The decision of the 
examiner was adverse to the applicants, and he recommended that 
the application be dismissed. Accordingly appeal was taken to the 
full commission, and the case was argued in Washington on July T, 
1927, the rail lines strenuously opposing the application. Decision 
was rendered by the commission July 28, 1927, sustaining the position 
of the barge line and ordering the establishment of joint rates 15 
per cent under the all-rail rates. 

In February, 1927, your speaker was appointed operating manager 
of the upper Mississippi division in full charge of the operations 
between St. Louis and the Twin Cities. Shortly afterwards a five- 
year lease was entered into by the Inland Waterways Corporation for 
general offices at 523 Marquette Avenue, thus insuring the maintenance 
of the headquarters of this corporation in the city of Minneapolis. 

On June 1, 1927, Mr. J. C. Goodsell, for many years with the 
Chicago & North Western Railway and at that time agent of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway at Minneapolis, was 
induced to cast his lot with the barge line and accepted the position 
of general superintendent; and on August 1, 1927, Mr. George E. 
Helwig, at that time assistant district manager of the Western Rail- 
way Weighing and Inspection Bureau, and for many years a well-known 
railway man in Minneapolis, and known to most of you, accepted the 
position of assistant to the operating manager. Mr. Spencer Gibons, 
formerly with the Illinois Central Railway, was appointed general traffic 
manager at Minneapolis, and Mr. E. H. Cordes, formerly at Cin- 
cinnati, was appointed general traffic manager at St. Paul. These 
gentlemen have brought to the barge line interest, enthusiasm, and 
knowledge of transportation matters which has proved invaluable. 

As often happens in such cases, the construction of the fleet was 
unavoidably delayed beyond the time set, and instead of being ready 
on April 1, 1927, the first boat, the steamship Thorpe, was not ready until 
August 1; the second boat launched, namely the O. C. Webber, was 
ready a few days later; and the third boat, named the General Ash- 
burn, went into commission on September 1, 1927. 

The first boat of the series, the steamship Thorpe, made her trial trip 
from Dubuque to St. Louis, leaving Dubuque on August 2, and on August 
15 she left the city of St. Louis with a tow of four barges on her 
way up the river to Minneapolis, initiating the service so long looked 
forward to. On this first tow the Thorpe carried a total of 1,329,249 
pounds of freight, with a gross revenue for the same of $6,335.70. 
This freight consisted of 12 cars of sugar from the refineries in New 
Orleans consigned to various wholesale grocers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul; and the balance of her freight consisted of general cargo of some 
47 different kinds of merchandise from shippers in St. Louis and other 
cities to various houses in the Twin Cities. This first trip of the new 
service on the river was widely heralded throughout the country and 
brought to the city of Minneapolis very wide and valuable publicity. 

The towboat and barges arrived in Minneapolis, as you will recall, 
on August 25. General Ashburn was a passenger on this trip, and a 
dinner was tendered him at the Nicollet Hotel on the evening of the day 
of the arrival of the steamer and barges, attended by some seven or eight 
hundred people, including the mayors of more than 25 cities adjoining 
Minneapolis and from the river towns south of us. 

This day was a day memorable in the annals of Minneapolis. It 
was known to the barge line as the “ Minneapolis-to-the-Gulf Day,” and 
it was the same day that Colonel Lindbergh arrived in Minneapolis and 
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the day on which Bobby Jones was playing wonderful golf on the 
Minikahda Club links. 

Following the arrival of the steamer Thorpe, her barges were loaded 
with grain for New Orleans for export via that city, and the second 
tow arrived in charge of the steamer Webber on August 81. This tow 
brought up 2,083,695 pounds of freight, with a revenue of $7,370.09. 
Thus was inaugurated the long-looked-for service on the upper Missis- 
sippi River. 

The great inadequacy of the fleet available at that time was im- 
mediately apparent. By the first of September the most of our 
barges were under load with grain on their way to New Orleans, a 
trip of some 30 days, and no barges were available to keep the service 
to schedule, As a result many shippers became dissatisfied with the 
slowness of the service, and expressions of disappointment were heard 
on all sides. I can only say that this situation was unavoidable 
because of the meager equipment provided, and those who were close 
to the situation had known quite well that this was what we were 
facing long before the actual developments occurred. 

Thanks to the appropriation secured by Congressman NEWTON, we 
face the opening of navigation in 1928 with a fleet of 60 barges and 4 
towboats. With this equipment it is believed we shall be able to 
maintain a semiweekly dependable service, beginning April 1, The 
effect of the inauguration of this barge service on the river is already 
beginning to be reflected in the traffic situation of this city. We hear 
no more of the proposition, which was being strongly pushed two 
years ago, for increasing the first-class freight rates from Chicago to 
Minneapolis from 95 cents to $1.25; nor are our competing cities carry- 
ing on the freight-rate warfare against Minneapolis with the force 
and vigor which was in evidence at that time. 

In August, 1927, we had booked 1,000,000 bushels of grain for 
transit down the Mississippi River to the city of New Orleans for 
export. The ocean rates from New Orleans to Europe are the same 
as the rates from Montreal or New York. The barge line has estab- 
lished the same freight rate on grain from Minneapolis to New Orleans 
as the rate via the Lakes from Duluth to Montreal, or 14.8 cents per 
100 pounds. It is quite clear that given an adequate fleet to handle 
the tonnage available this city will be restored to its primacy as the 
greatest primary grain market in America; and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul will continue to be the leading jobbing and manufacturing center 
of the Northwest. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was called to the gallery 
to see a sick man—perhaps I am more important as a doctor 
than I am as a Senator—but I wanted to say this before the 
Senator from Missouri finished: He paid his compliments in 
set terms to the American Sugar Refining Co. I have not a 
word to say about that, but I took pains to call up New York 
to find out if Mr. Cochrane did represent the American Sugar 
Refining Co. I was assured he did not. The record is incom- 
plete. Mr. Cochrane represented the National Sugar Refining 
Co., and the American Sugar Refining Co., referred to by the 
Senator, is here supporting his bill. Mr. Ripley represented the 
American Sugar Refining Co., which is the “trust,” spoken of 
by the Senator. I quote from the testimony of Mr. Ripley this 
language: 

Being unable, because of the total insufficiency of the equipment 
available on the Mississippi River, to ship by the river, we were forced 
to ship by the rail lines at rail rates on the 50,000 tons which we sold 
delivered, costing us in actual expense, estimated as nearly as we can 
do it, the round sum of $100,000. 

The Mississippi barge line to-day, so far as our interest is concerned, 
is almost an irritant. In other words, it is a facility that is there, 
We can not take advantage of it as we should, because of the inade- 
quacy of the equipment; and I am here to ask that you— 
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view with favor the request of these gentlemen that the corporation's 
stock be increased to $15,000,000 in order that adequate equipment may 
be provided for the tonnage that is offered to you there. 


In other words, the Senator is condemning me for my atti- 
tude toward the sugar refiners while at the same time he is 
supporting Mr. Ripley and the American Sugar Refining Co. 
He is assisting their efforts to cause the expenditure of millions 
of dollars of the peoples’ money in order that the American 
Sugar Refining Co. may save a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then let all I have said about the 
American Sugar Refining Co. be automatically transferred to 
the Federal Sugar Refining Co, 

Mr. COPELAND. The National Refining Co. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; to the National Sugar 
Refining Co. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are not talking about the Federal or 
about the American or about the Arbuckle; we are talking 
about the National Sugar Refining Co. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. And we are also talking about two 
other sugar refiners that appeared here. It makes no difference 
to me who the individual was, whether he may be called the 
representative of the trust or not. There were sugar interests 
here that were endeavoring to preserve a condition which de- 
nies to a large body of citizens competition; and what I have 
said about that class of people stands. 

The Senator from New York has complained that he wanted 
a further hearing for the sugar people of New York. Who 
were the sugar people for whom he wanted a hearing? 

Mr. COPELAND. Did I say the sugar people of New York? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did I not say also other interests of the 
port of New York? . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said “sugar people”; 
that is all I heard. Who are those sugar people? 

Mr. COPELAND, Very well; leave it at that, if the Senator 
wishes. But he is undertaking to help the sugar interests of the 
South, including the American Sugar Refining Co., because 
really the whole fight, pro and con, is largely a sugar fight. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator answer my ques- 
tion as to what sugar interest in New York he wanted to have 
heard that was not heard? 

Mr. COPELAND. I wanted to have the National and the 
Arbuckle both heard. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; they are both opposed to 
this bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are opposed to this bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not trying to attach any taint 
of sugar to the Senator. He is so sweet a creature, any- 
way—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Thanks. ; 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That if he were saturated with 
sugar we would not know the difference. I do not mean any- 
thing of that kind. I say that for one interest to undertake 
to deprive the people of the country of the right to ship mil- 
lions of tons of wheat, millions of tons of corn, millions of tons 
of potatoes, millions of tons of iron, and of other commodi- 
ties upon the narrow ground that that interest will have a little 
more competition at some place is the height of absurdity and 
the last word in impudence. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I deny that, so far as I am 
concerned, I am influenced in taking the position which I take 
with reference to this bill by any trust or any trust official. 
So far as I am concerned, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopreLAND] quite overstepped the mark when he said that the 
controversy raised by the bill is a controversy merely between 
southern sugar-refining companies and the other sugar-refining 
companies which were mentioned by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen]. Aside from my own individual convictions, when 
I antagonize the bill I speak as the mouthpiece of those great 
commercial bodies in the city of Baltimore, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Baltimore and the Association of Commerce. 
They have delegated to me in the clearest and most authorita- 
tive manner the right to protest against the passage of the 
bill as repugnant to those true principles of commercial equality 
which should govern different portions of this great country of 
ours, and therefore as repugnant to those political principles 
upon which our distinctive American institutions are based. 

Not only do I speak for the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and the Baltimore Association of Commerce, representing a 
yast city of between 800,000 and 900,000 people, but I speak for 
all those private transportation agencies, whatever be their 
names, whose ramifications extend from the region in which 
the State of Maryland happens to be situated to the regions 
which exist in close association with the Mississippi River- 
Warrior River barge line. 

I disclaim, I repeat, the allegation—I will not say the impu- 
tation—that my course as respects this bill iş shaped by trust 
influences in any form. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator says “ the, 
rerio There was neither the allegation nor the impu- 
tation. 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly, I know, in no offensive sense, be- 
cause I know the Senator from Missouri is just as incapable 
of saying anything offensive to me as I am of saying anything 
offensive to him. He and I are the best of friends, and I trust 
always will be. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know that the Senator’s position 
is purely one of principle. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the Senator sees, if my statements 
are correct, that I speak for something more than mere sugar- 
refining companies. I speak for all the great business interests 


of the city of Baltimore, all of which are in one way or an- 
other reflected in the proceedings of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce and the Baltimore Association of Commerce; and I 
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speak for the great steam railroad transportation lines whose 
operations cover not only the territory in which Baltimore is 
situated but the territory immediately concerned in the opera- 
tions of the Mississippi River and the Warrior River barge line. 

My people have not the slightest objection to any region or 
any section of the United States enjoying the full benefit of 
all the natural advantages, whatever may be their nature, with 
which the bounty of divine Providence has chosen to endow 
them. We do not envy that great harbor upon which the 
imperial city of New York has been built up. We are not 
jealous of any of those great, populous, and opulent communi- 
ties which have sprung up along the course of the Mississippi 
River, one of the greatest navigable streams in the whole 
world; nor are we jealous of the splendid economic advantages 
of one kind or another which the great open spaces of the West 
can claim. We are perfectly willing that every State in this 
Union shall have a primary claim upon all natural benefits, all 
natural advantages of every kind, with which they happen, 
without the artificial intervention of government, to be blessed ; 
but the people whom I have the honor to represent are not 
willing that this great Government of ours, with its exhaust- 
less Treasury, shall, by a barge line or any other sort of 
transportation line, or by its interposition in any form, dis- 
turb the natural balance of relative benefits and advantages 
enjoyed by the different parts of the United States. 

It may be that the three sugar-refining trusts of which the 
Senator from Missouri speaks are, to use his highly figurative 
language, only three toads that have come out of the dead 
past; but I prefer something which has come out of the dead 
past, even though it might be slightly in a state of malodorous 
decomposition, to some inflated bullfrog distended by artificial 
favors fed to him from the opulent resources of the Federal 
Treasury. 

This Mississippi-Warrior River barge line was, of course, 
but a child of the World War. It never would have attained 
birth but for the extraordinary conditions created by the 
World War. It was established in the first instance through 
the use of the fund of some $500,000,000 that was placed at the 
disposal of President Wilson for certain war purposes by Con- 
gress. As long as it was operated through the direct agency of 
the Government itself it was, like all such Government incur- 
sions into the field of private enterprise, a lamentable financial 
failure. Afterwards, of course, a Government corporation was 
created, and it took over the equipment of this line; and though 
its operations have not been so disastrous in a financial sense, 
yet the testimony in this case shows that at the most the trans- 
actions of that Goyernment corporation haye broken even, and 
that only because the Government is not charged with any 
interest on the enormous sum of money which it has lavished 
upon this artificial creation, amounting to some twenty-four or 
twenty-five million dollars. Of course there is nothing sur- 
prising about that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
permit a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Would not the Senator say that 
any new enterprise which started out and within 10 years, 
with wholly inadequate funds at its command, had reached a 
point where it was making profits upon the main line was, as 
estimated by the rule in private ventures, doing pretty well? 

Mr. BRUCE. I should say it was doing tolerably well for a 
Government corporation, for, as a rule, we expect nothing but 
tragic financial disaster from the operations of a Government 
agency that takes over private business of any sort. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That has happened too often 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; it has happened, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But it is not happening here. 

Will the Senator let me ask him another question? I want 
to get his view; that is all. Does the Senator think that the 
Government is doing anything wrong if, for instance, it spends 
money in the building of a canal? 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator now speaking of the Panama 
Canal, or any ordinary canal? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and canals generally, 

Mr, BRUCE. The Panama Canal, of course, was a matter 
not simply of continental moment; it was a matter of interna- 
tional moment, The building of the Panama Canal was an 
enterprise that the Government had to undertake, if for no 
other reason, because it was a thing which had to be under- 
taken really without reference, except in a purely secondary 
degree, to whether pecuniary gain or loss resulted from the 
building of the canal. I think the Panama Canal is in a 
category altogether to itself. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not agree with the Senator 
that the Government was obliged to build it; but I was not 
limiting my question to the Panama Canal, for I frankly admit 
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that there were many considerations there aside from the mere 
question of transportation. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that is unquestionably so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am speaking of canals generally. 
Does the Senator believe that it is a violation of any funda- 
menta Democratic doctrine for the Government to build a 
canal? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not care to be drawn off into discus- 
sions that it seems to me are, to say the least, more or less of 
a collateral nature, I will limit myself to this barge line; 
and if the question of the Senator is intended to apply to that, 
I say that the Government is doing a most unjust, indeed, an 
utterly indefensible thing in operating that line for the benefit 
of a portion of the people of the United States at the expense 
of the region in which I happen to live and which I happen 
to represent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But this is the thought I wanted 
to have the Senator discuss, if he cared to: If the Senator 
admits that the Government could properly build a canal, of 
course that canal would extend commerce. There is very little 
difference between building a canal and putting a boat on a 
canal that is built except the mere technique of operation. If 
the Senator denies that the Government has the right to build 
a eanal, I ask, then, by what authority the Government re- 
moves obstructions from the Great Lakes and from the bays, 
and how the fact would be justified that a large appropriation 
was made for the purpose of deepening and improving the 
harbor of Baltimore? 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad the Senator asked me that ques- 
tion. Of course, I have no objection in the world to make to 
that, because river and harbor improvements, such as the 
Government is making every year, simply place the great 
waterways of the country in a condition to be utilized for pur- 
poses of competition between private individuals or private 
corporations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the minute you build a 
canal 

Mr. BRUCE. Is that answer satisfactory to the Senator? 
I think it must be. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The minute you build a canal you 
place it in competition with the railroads, you extend terri- 
tory where it has not been extended, you affect the interest of 
cities and towns within a large territory, and every argument 
which applies against the river on that account applies to the 
canal. There is a distinction, and I want to be frank about 
this 

Mr. BRUCE. I prefer, as I said, not to be drawn off—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not trying to draw the Senator 


off. 

Mr. BRUCE. To be drawn off into the general field of canal 
improvements and river improvements, or anything of that 
sort. I will say that if the Government were about to spend 
millions of dollars simply for the purpose of making the 
Mississippi River an even finer navigable highway than it is, 
or for the purpose of making the Black Warrior River a better 
water highway than it is, or for improving any of the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River, with a view to enabling all 
private water transportation companies to ply the waters of 
those streams more effectively than they have in the past, I 
should not have one word to say. I do not begrudge the millions 
of dollars that are spent upon the harbor of the city of New 
York, or the millions of dollars that are spent upon the other 
harbors upon the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards of the United 
States. I do not begrudge even the sums, though sometimes 
they are excessive, which are spent upon the interior rivers 
of the country or upon the Great Lakes of the country. Im- 
provements of that kind do not interfere with the free play of 
individual or private corporate rivalry and competition. 

If the appropriations involved in river and harbor acts are 
evenly and equitably distributed throughout the whole country, 
I have no ground of complaint. If I am not mistaken, at the 
last session of Congress the Senator was so successful as to 
obtain an appropriation of some $50,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi; was he not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no, 

Mr. BRUCE. What was it? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Fifty million dollars was appropri- 
ated last year for the rivers and harbors of the whole United 
States, of which the Mississippi River got a small part. 

Mr. BRUCE, About $10,000,000, a Senator beside me says. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The total appropriation was 
$55,000,000 for all the river and harbor work of the country. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of that $55,000,000 appropriated at the last 
session of Congress the Senator from Missouri was instru- 
mental, I will say, from what was brought to my attention at 
the time, in getting an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the im- 
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provement of the Mississippi River, and perhaps of the Mis- 
souri, too. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just what was allotted. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not begrudge that to the Senator, or be- 
grudge what was obtained by any other Member of the United 
States Senate for an improvement in his locality. That was 
not to be used for the operation of a Government corporation, 
which is nothing less than a menace to private competition 
throughout the land. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There were two questions involved, 
if the Senator will pardon me. The basic objection here is that 
a trade territory now enjoyed by certain interests will be 
invaded, and competition will be set up within that territory 
by reason of the act of the Government. The act of the Gov- 
ernment is twofold. 

First, it builds a canal or it improves a river or it improves 
a harbor and thus it increases the advantage of some particular 
locality and enables it to reach into territory that otherwise it 
could not reach, so that so far as that argument is concerned, 
it can be made against the building of a canal, against the 
deepening of a lake, against the improvement of a harbor. 
There remains the other question, which I think is the one 
that arouses the Senator’s greatest opposition, and that is the 
private operation of the craft or vehicles which ply upon these 
improved streams or waters or roads. 

I say to the Senator, for I want to be frank, that as to the 
general question of operation, which involves large business 
transactions, I think it is better, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, to leave that in the hands of private individuals, but 
in this instance we know that unless the Government continues 
the operations upon the rivers until they are thoroughly estab- 
lished, they will be destroyed in a few months’ time and go 
out of business, and a reduction in freight rates to that entire 
ae of the country will cease. That is the distinguishing 
poin 

Mr. BRUCE. I say that section of the United States, like 
every other section of the United States, should be left to the 
processes of its own internal development, aided by such capital 
as it may be able to obtain from the outside for purposes of 
that development, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me to make a report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I report back 
favorably from the Committee on Military Affairs the bill 
(H. R. 14057) for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it a conference report the Senator is 
asking permission to present? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go to the calendar. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to ask unanimous 
consent to bring up the medical bill. The doctors and the 
chiropractors and the osteopaths are all in agreement to-day, 
and I am afraid that if we waste a couple of days they will 
fall out again. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 3936) to 
regulate the practice of the healing art to protect the public 
health in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understand there is quite a contest over 
that bill, is there not? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have an amendment which has been 
agreed to by everybody, and if it shall lead to debate I will 
withdraw it at once. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If everyone has agreed to it, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will make no objection imme- 
diately after the bill I am seeking to bring up is considered. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator from Missouri 
that this bill is of no personal interest to me. It is for the 
welfare of the community. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not suppose it was of any 
personal interest to the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I hope the Senator will withhold his request. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the bill can be passed without 
debate, I shall not object. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from New York to agree 
that if it leads to debate, he will withdraw it. 


No. 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask that the bill be taken up, and 
that the amendments which were offered by the Senator from 
Maryland be withdrawn, and the amendment I send to the desk 
be substituted. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask that the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
asks that the amendments offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land be withdrawn. 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask that the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has been read. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not know what the bill is about. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator insists on 
the bill being read 3 

Mr. COUZENS. If the bill is not read, I shall have to object 
to it. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Michigan is entitled to have 
the bill read. 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then it is impossible to proceed with its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator insists on having the bill 
read it is not worth while to go on with it, because it is too 
long to be read now. I withdraw my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. HALE. Is there a motion now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is before the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I would like to ask the Senator what he is going 
to do about that motion? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Maryland 
has the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I really think that Senators ought not to ask 
me to yield any more. I think I have yielded about ten times. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not had the pleasure of hearing the 
Senator's discussion, but I understand that his opposition to 
this project is that it would give the territory covered by the 
present barge line an advantage over the eastern territory. 

I want to say to the Senator that at my instance there is an 
amendment attached to the so-called Denison bill providing for 
a survey and report upon the feasibility and desirability of 
establishing a barge line through the inland waterways, op- 
erated by the Government, similar to that now in operation on 
the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. The inland waterway 
extends, as practically completed now, from Boston to Beaufort, 
N. C., fully a thousand miles down the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from North Carolina if 
his amendment contemplates the idea, after that great water- 
way shall have been completed, of the Government operating a 
fleet of barges over it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; similar to the one now operating on 
the Mississippi. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sorry to say that the Senator's amend- 
ment does not give me that impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but 
I supposed from what he said to me that his opposition is based 
upon the ground of a disadvantage to the Atlantic seaboard 
towns and cities. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I might tell him that the amendment which 
I have offered is proposed at the instance of General Ashburn, 
who has charge of the barge line on the Mississippi, has refer- 
ence to the fact that we have established the same system of 
Government-owned barge lines on the waterway which runs 
right by the Senator’s city of Baltimore, which runs by Phila- 
delphia, which runs by New York, Boston, Norfolk, and all the 
cities along the seacoast, which would give the eastern cities 
and the Eastern States the same advantages with reference to 
freight which the barge line gives to the Mississippi Valley 
States, 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator that I have no objec- 
tion to the construction of such a national waterway, but that 
I am opposed to the operation of a barge line by the Govern- 
ment on any internal waterway of the country. In other words, 
I am opposed to the Federal Government intruding into the 
domain of private business enterprise in any respect whatso- 
ever. I am opposed to the Federal Government, either directly 
or through the agency of a Government corporation, operating 
a railroad line, or operating a steamship line, or operating a 
barge line, or operating an electric light or power plant, or 
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operating a fertilizer plant, or engaging in any form of private 
business whatsoever in competition with its own citizens. If 
that statement is not sweeping enough I will try to enlarge its 
curvature, because on that subject I can not possibly express 
myself too strongly. 

I must say, though I say it with sadness, that I am surprised 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], whom I have 
always regarded as being such an orthodox Democrat, as being 
so true to the fundamental principles of our Government, 
should have been giving so much aid and comfort one way 
or the other recently to governmental operation of private 
business enterprises. He has never abandoned, I am glad to 
say, the cause of religious freedom, and I know that, whether 
he is President of the United States or not, he will never 
abandon the cause of personal liberty. But, as I see it, he 
has shifted his ground a little bit in relation to the protective 
tariff and Government operation of individual enterprises. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. A protective tariff? Oh, no. 

Mr. BRUCE. It was only the other night that the Senator 
was giving his powerful support to > debenture-forming device 
of the National Grange which, as 1 see it, would operate as 
nothing in the world but an export bounty. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If that had been passed it would 
have been a i4inch shell right through the whole tariff 
scheme and torn it all down. That is one of the reasons why 
I offered it. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator reaches that conclusion by a 
train of reasoning that I am bound to say, with my feeble 
powers, I have not myself been entirely abie to reach. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator let me say, if I do not 
trespass too much upon his patience, that if I had under- 
stood that his opposition was based on the ground of Govern- 
ment ownership I would not have made the remarks I did a 
little while ago. I supposed from what he said to me that 
his opposition was based upon the ground of the injustice of 
establishing this line in the West and not in the East. I 
wanted to show him that this amendment of mine, which was 
unanimously approved by the Committee on Commerce, would 
give to the East within eastern territory the same opportunity 
that the barge line now gives to the West. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was very glad to have yielded to the Senator. 

Now, as I see it, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
is advocating a measure which certainly does violate, as I see 
them, the true relations which the Federal Government should 
sustain to individual initiative, energy, and enterprise in this 
country. What the people of Maryland object to is that all 
the tremendous resources of the Federal Treasury should 
be employed for promoting a scheme of internal waterways, the 
effect of which is bound artificially to build up, for a single 
illustration, the prosperity of the city of New Orleans, at the 
expense of the prosperity of the city of Norfolk, the city of 
Baltimore, the city of Philadelphia, the city of New York, to 
say nothing of the city of Boston. New Orleans is welcome 
to her superb place as a port of export on the majestic waters 
of the Mississippi River. She is welcome to all the business 
patronage of every sort which may flow into her trade coffers 
from that marvelous territory which lies upon the two sides 
of the Mississippi River. 

But we in Maryland say, and I understand that the people 
of New York say the same thing, that the Government has no 
right to tip the scales of commercial competition between New 
Orleans and the Atlantic seaports north of New Orleans by 
investing, in the first instance, some $26,000,000 of the Federal 
taxpayers’ money in a barge line that inures wholly to the 
pecuniary advantage of a single region or section of the United 
States by asking us to add to that the sum of $15,000,000 more, 
as is contemplated by his measure, and by further adding to it 
as time goes on an equally large sum. 

How can any great port on the Atlantic seaboard hope to com- 
pete with other seaports along our coast if the Federal Goy- 
ernment shall use, whenever it sees fit, its vast pecuniary re- 
sources to favor some particular region at the expense of the 
other regions of the country? 

The barge line is objectionable for other reasons besides 
those I gave. It operates a dire interference with all citizens 
of the United States or private corporations of the United 
States which, but for Government competition, might be willing 
to undertake the task of operating steamboats or barges over 
these tributaries of the Mississippi River with which the meas- 
ure of the Senator from Missouri proposes to deal. 

It is very notable that the measure expressly excepts from its 
operations the Ohio River. Why should that tributary of the 
Mississippi be excepted from the wording of the measure? It 
is because, as I understand it, private enterprise has already 
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nishing transportation to shippers over the waters of the Ohio 
River. Who knows, if the Government were not operating this 
barge line, but what individuals or groups of individuals or 
private corporations would be only too glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to establish steamboats and barge lines on the other 
tributaries in this particular region besides the Ohio River? 
But how could they hope to do that with any possibility of 
success if met by the blighting competition of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which a private individual or private corporation 
must, indeed, have extraordinary success to be able to with- 
stand? 

Everybody knows that when the Government undertakes to 
operate a giyen enterprise of any kind, it does it practically 
without regard to pecuniary consideration. It takes no account 
of interest on the original investment or, to be more specific, 
it takes no account of interest on such an investment amount- 
ing to some $26,000,000 as that which the Federal Government 
has already made in this particular barge line. It takes no 
account of depreciation, It proceeds on no strict principles of 
bookkeeping. If there is a grave deficit in the operations of a 
private individual or a private corporation engaged in business, 
that often means the financial ruin of that individual or that 
corporation. Deficits do not spell the financial ruin of the 
Federal Government. If a deficit is incurred in the progress of 
one of its business enterprises, all the Government has to do is 
to give another twist to what Carlyle calls in one of his books 
“the spigot of taxation,” and the deficit is met, and the Gov- 
ernment enterprise goes on in its course until another deficit, 
and another deficit, and another deficit has to be met in the 
same way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to state to the Senator that 
there are three units engaged in this barge-line business. The 
lower Mississippi unit—that is, the service from St. Louis to 
New Orleans—— 

Mr. BRUCE. Which is supposed to be profitable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has been profitable from the beginning; 
it has always made money. It is the new service that is not 
making money. For a long time the Warrior River service did 
not make money; but the Mississippi River service from St. 
Louis to New Orleans has constantly made money and proyed 
to be a profitable venture, 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and the system as a whole, the three 
parts, the lower Mississippi, and the section of the enterprises 
in the upper Mississippi, and the Black Warrior, taken to- 
gether, break even at the most, without any interest on the 
$26,000,000 which was inyested in the enterprise being taken 
into account. 

Mr. President, I will discontinue my remarks at this time, but 
I have not yet entirely concluded what I have to say, and I 
reserye the privilege of resuming when the Senate shall again 
meet. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS ON RECLAMATION WORK 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (S. 4528) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers and econo- 
mists for consultation purposes on important reclamation work. 
The bill is on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether there is any 
limitation upon the cost? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It merely allows them to employ, at a rate not 
to exceed $50 a day, not more than three engineers, geologists, 
or specialists, on a project at one time, and no man shall 
receiye more than $3,500 a year for special services. It is prac- 
tically a unanimous report by the committee. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Interior is authorized, 
in his judgment and discretion, to employ for consultation purposes 
on important reclamation work not to exceed three consulting engineers, 
geologists, and economists, on any one project, at rates of compensa- 
tion to be fixed by him, but not to exceed $50 per day for any engineer, 
geologist, or economist so employed: Provided, That the total compensa- 
tion paid to any engineer, geologist, or economist during any fiscal year 
shall not exceed $3,500: Provided further, That notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act, retired officers of the Army or Navy may be 
employed by the Secretary of the Interior as consulting engineers in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2, The joint resolution approved June 28, 1926, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers for consultation in 
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taken over, and successfully taken over, the business of fur- | connection with the construction of dams for irrigation purposes, is 


hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

WADE ALLEN AND ED JOHNSON 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand. there has just 
been reported from the Committee on Claims a private claims 
bill, which will lead to no debate. It is the bill (H. R. 7378) 
for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed Johnson, I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The bill was read and considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, as follows: i 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $204.59 to Wade Allen and Ed Johnson, of 
Fannin County, Ga., which sum represents the loss sustained by said 
Wade Allen and Ed Johnson on the bail bond of Homer Nelson, who 
was afterwards captured and returned to the United States officers by 
the said Wade Allen and Ed Johnson; the record of said estreatment 
of bond and the payment of said sum of money on May 26, 1925, are 
shown in report of the clerk of the United States Court for the 
Northern District of Georgia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EDMUND F. HUBBARD 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 14057) for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ee proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon Edmund F. Hubbard, late captain of 
Infantry of the Regular Army of the United States, before a retiring 
board for the purpose of a hearing of his case and conducting such 
physical examinations as to the said board may seem proper and to 
inquire into and determine all the facts touching on the nature of his 
disabilities and to find and report the disabilities which in its judgment 
has produced his incapacity and whether his disabilities are an incident 
of service; that upon the findings of such a board the President is fur- 
ther authorized, in his discretion, either to confirm the erder by which 
the said Edmund F. Hubbard was discharged or, in his discretion, to 
nominate and appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the said Edmund F. Hubbard a captain of Infantry and place him imme- 
diately thereafter upon the retired list of the Army, with the same privi- 
leges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter be provided by law 
or regulation for the officers of the Regular Army: Provided, That the 
said Edmund F. Hubbard shall not be entitled to any back pay or allow- 
ances by the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RECLAMATION OF KOOTENAI INDIAN ALLOTMENTS IN IDAHO 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11468) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to execute an agreement 
or agreements with drainage district or districts providing for 
drainage and reclamation of Kootenai Indian allotments in Idaho 
within the exterior boundaries of such district or districts that 
may be benefited by the drainage and reclamation work, and 
for other purposes. The bill has the indorsement of the entire 
committee, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to enter into an agreement with drainage districts now 
formed or to be formed in pursuance to the drainage laws of the State 
of Idaho providing for the drainage and reclamation of Kootenai 
Indian allotments situated within the exterior boundaries of any of 
such districts after he shall have first determined the plans submitted by 
such districts or districts of the work to be accomplished that shall 
benefit the Indian allotments. The share of the cost that may be ap- 
portioned shall not exceed $114,000 for the total acreage of Indian 
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lands approximating 2.436 acres, and said sum, or so much thereof as 
may be required to pay the Indians’ share of the cost of the work, 
shall be payable in not less than 20 annual installments, payments to 
begin on the same date that payments are to begin for lands other than 
Indian that are within the respective irrigation districts, and such pay- 
ments shall be made without interest: Provided, That should at any 
time it appear to the said Secretary that construction work is not 
being carried out in accordance with the plans submitted to him by 
any of the districts with which contract may have been executed as 
herein provided for, he shall notify the district of its delinquency and 
advise that payments will not be made under the contract until such 
work shall baye been done in accordance with the said plans: Provided 
further, That in determining the share of the cost of such work to be 
paid on behalf of the Indian lands to the district within which such 
lands are situated, there shall be taken into consideration any deduc- 
tions that may not properly be apportioned against the Indian lands, 
and in no event shall the Indian lands bear a share of the cost in 
excess of the ratio their acreage benefited bears to the total lands 
benefited within any such district, the total Indian acreage to be bene- 
fited to be definitely determined by the said Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided further, That the amount herein authorized to be appropriated 
to cover the share of the cost of the work on behalf of the Indian 
lands shall be reimbursed to the United States from the proceeds of 
leases covering the Indian lands benefited by the drainage work, and 
said Secretary is hereby authorized to lease such lands not actually 
being cultivated by the Indians themselves for agricultural purposes for 
periods not in excess of 10 years, and the proceeds derived therefrom 
shall be used for payment of the cost of said work and the balance 
placed in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians to bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum: Provided further, That there is hereby 
created against such lands a first lien, which lien shall not be enforced 
during the period that the title to such lands remains in the Indians 
but that in case of sale of any such lands said lands shall be sold 
subject to the first lien herein created: Provided further, That said 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
or his duly authorized agent, shall be recognized by any district with 
which contract shall be entered into in accordance with the provisions 
of this act in all matters pertaining to its operation in the same ratio 
that the Indian lands bear to the total area of lands within the dis- 
trict. and that the district books and records shall be available at 
all times for inspection of by said representative: Provided, however, 
That said Indian lands shall not be subject to the provisions of any 
district laws until such time as the Indian title in and to any such 
lands shall become extinct, nor shall they be subject to operation and 
maintenance charges during the period that such lands remain in 
Indian ownership. 


The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


LARRY CARDWELL 


Mr. TYDINGS. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
6263) for the reinstatement of Larry Cardwell in the United 
States Naval Academy. I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. I do not think it will involve any dis- 
cussion, and if it shall do so I will withdraw the request. I 
can explain the bill in a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to know whether or not it is recom- 
mended by the department. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I may be allowed two 
minutes I can explain the bill. There was a midshipman at 
the Naval Academy who came up from the enlisted service. 
At inspection one day, his uniform not being pressed, he put 
on the uniform of his companion and went to inspection. Under 
the rules of the academy any midshipman wearing the uniform 
of another must be expelled. The Secretary of the Navy went 
into the matter and found that there was no moral turpitude 
involved, and admits freely that he would recommend this 
young man for entrance into any educational institution. It 
is only because if the bill shall not be passed at this session the 
young man will lose the opportunity of being admitted next 
year that I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to its consideration, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to reinstate Larry Cardwell im the United States Naval 
Academy, of which he was a midshipman at the time of his discharge 
on November 19, 1926; the said Larry Cardwell to become a member 
of the class of 1930 on the date of reinstatement, and to be accorded all 
rights, privileges, and benefits to which he would have been entitled 
had he not been so discharged. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
KANSAS CITY JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask the clerk to read a short dispatch ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of May 25 and ask, after 
reading, that it may be referred to “ Marse” Andy Mellon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Eper in the chair). With- 
out objection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{Washington Post, May 25, 1928] 
HEAD OF LAND BANK AND AID CONVICTED 


Kansas Crty, May 24.— Walter Cravens, former president of the 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank, and Miss Alice B. Todd, former 
Secretary, to-day were found guilty by a jury in Federal court here of 
misapplication of funds and false entry. 

They were convicted on each of the 88 counts contained in the 
indictment against them. The jury had been out since yesterday. 

The conviction carries a maximum penalty of $5,000 fine or five 
years in the penitentiary, or both. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, we have heard so much from 
Mr. Mellon about nothing being wrong with the Federal land 
banks that I want to call that item to his attention. I am 
sorry that juries are convicting innocent people. 


ADDITION AL ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Commitiee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day, May 26, 1928, that committee presented , 
to the President of the United States the following enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions : 

S. 162. An act for the relief of William M. Sherman; 

S. 342. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.; 

S. 302. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; 

S. 379. An act for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son; 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co.; 

§. 456. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, administrator 
of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased ; 

S. 1217. An act for the relief of Albert Wood; 

> 13 2 act a the relief of James M. E. Brown; 

; An act for the relief of Lieut. Charles 
Wooten, United States Navy; ae 

S. 2227. An act for the relief of F. L. Campbell: 

S. 2306. An act for the relief of William E. Thackrey ; 

S. 2519. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of the owner of the Coast 
Transit Division barge No. 4; 

S. 2733. An act to amend the military record of Joseph Cun- 
ningham ; 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the facts in the claim of John L. Alcock ; 

S. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on Petit 
Jean Mountain, near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Arkansas; 

S. 3427. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make 
a readjustment of pay to Gunner W. H. Anthony, ir., United 
States Navy (retired) ; 

S. 4376. An act for the relief of Harry M. King; 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution providing for the completion 
of Dam No. 2 and the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2 in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals for the manufacture and distribution 
of fertilizer, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
New Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit No. 2. 

JOHN W. STOCKETT 

The -VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2319) for 
the relief of John W. Stockett. 

Mr. HOWELL. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Howett, Mr. Capper, and Mr. Bayarp conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


SERVICE OF SENATOR BRUCE IN THE SENATE 


Mr. TYDINGS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two communications recently published in the Balti- 
more Sun relative to the service of my colleague in this body. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Now that I have been nominated to the Senate, I might well ask, I 
think, what reason there is to believe that my worthy opponent, 
ex-Governor Goldsborough, would take any better care, as a Senator, of 
the business interests of Baltimore and the State of Maryland than I 
have done. Not only have I stood out against the threat of Govern- 
ment competition with the private electric light and power industry, 
no mean industry in Maryland, which lurks in the Boulder Dam project, 
and the threat of similar competition with the private fertilizer in- 
dustry, an industry of extraordinary importance in Maryland, which 
lurks in the Muscle Shoals project; but I have neglected no opportunity 
to protect or to further the general business or material interests of my 
constituents in any respect. I bave given my unstinted support, as a 
rule, to all the leading features of the general plan of internal revenue 
taxation which has come to be popularly known as the Mellon tax plan, 
but which Mr. Mellon himself has been generous enough to credit to 
his Democratic predecessors in the office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
David F. Houston and CARTER Grass, I have never failed, when my 
aid has been solicited by any Maryland industry, manufacturing or 
agricultural, on account of destructive foreign rivalry, earnestly to urge 
an investigation by the Tariff Commission into the difference between 
costs of production abroad and costs of production in the United States, 
with a view to the relief that the President is authorized to give, under 
such circumstances, by the flexible clause of the present tariff act. 
This I did in the ease of the sorely imperiled straw-hat industry of 
Baltimore, one of its most important industries, in the case of the 
eanned-tomato industry of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, a matter of 
the utmost importance to its welfare; in the case of the glass in- 
dustry of western Maryland and Baltimore; and in the case of the 
raw tomato production of southern Maryland and other parts of Mary- 
land. 

I might add that the special Senate tariff investigation committee, 
of which Senator Rogixson of Arkansas and myself are the Democratic 
members and Senators REED of Pennsylvania and La FOLLETTÐ of Wis- 
consin, the Republican members, is about to render a report, adopting my 
suggestion that the flexible clause of the present tariff act be repealed 
and that the members of the Tariff Commission be given, so far as 
possible, a position of aloofness and dignity, like that of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and, subject to proper administrative standards 
of discretion, be fully empowered to recommend tariff duties; to become 
effective upon ratification by Congress. Manifestly, the conclusions of 
such a commission, deliberately formed with the aid of a special staff of 
experts after forma] hearings, would be attended by a presumption of 
reasonableness that Congress would be slow to ignore, no matter to what 
degree of pressure it might be subjected by eager applicants for tariff 
favors. While sharing the objections of President Coolidge to the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill on constitutional and other grounds, I have given my 
support to other measures of agricultural relief proposed in Congress, 
such as those carrying large appropriations for aggressive warfare on 
the corn borer and the pink boll weevil, and the Hoch-Smith Act, which 
allows the Interstate Commerce Commission considerable leeway in fix- 
ing railroad rates on agricultural products. I have also secured the 
passage by the Senate of a bill empowering the Secretary of Agriculture 
to investigate the practicability of crop insurance. The 465 farmers 
in Prince George's and Montgomery Counties, who supply Washington 
with fresh farm and garden produce, will cheerfully testify, I am sure, to 
the tireless assiduity with which I, as well as Senator Typincs, have 
combated the effort to select a site for the new farmer’s market in 
Washington, which would work the gravest injury to their interests; 
and the people of those two counties will, also, I am certain, gladly 
certify to the value of the services that I rendered them in helping to 
secure, in the teeth of no little opposition, the necessary appropriations 
for the improvement of the road leading out of Washington to Suitland 
in Prince George's County; and for the extension of Sixteenth Street, 
in Washington, to the Montgomery County line; to say nothing of the 
partial success that I have had in obtaining the approval of Congress 
to the extension of Fourteenth Street, through the Walter Reed Hospital 
Reservation, and beyond to the Montgomery County line. 

All of these things are things of marked significance to the rural 
residents of Prince Georges and Montgomery Counties, respectively, 
as is the effective opposition which Senator Typincs and I have been 
so far able successfully to assert to the recent proposal to withdraw 
from the children of Virginla and Maryland parents living in the 
vicinage of Washington the public-school privileges which they have 
heretofore enjoyed. I have also, while earnestly supporting the Parker- 
Watson bill, which has apparently brought railroad strikes to an end, 
under conditions satisfactory both to the railroad companies and their 
men, antagonized every proposition of the so-called progressive mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, tending to impair the 
present salutary jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the constructive and healing provisions of the transportation act 
of 1920; such as the abridgment of the powers now exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the interstate commerce act and the repeal of the so-called guaranty 
provisions of section 15a of the same act. I might also call attention 
to the fact that I added all the force that I could to the resistance 
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set up by the city of Baltimore and the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce to the attempt of the city of Boston to deprive Baltimore of its 
port differential, as well as to the fact that twice after the House of 
Representatives had rejected appropriations for the removal of the high 
explosives at the Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot I succeeded in having them 
inserted in appropriation bills by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, with the result that a compromise expedient was at last reached 
between the Senate and the House which promises to bring to an end 
the frightful menace to life and property in Baltimore which those 
explosives involved. Mr. Pouder, the active head of the export and 
import bureau of the Baltimore Association of Commerce, has been so 
kind as to bear public testimony to the help that I have striven to 
give to the efforts of our Maryland Representatives in the House to 
secure better anchorage facilities for the port of Baltimore. I might 
also cite my success in securing the passage by the Senate of a bill 
which seeks to obtain for the Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Co., whose fleet was taken over by the Government during the World 
War, the large sum of money to which it is equitably entitled under 
the guaranty provisions of the transportation act of 1920. 

The District of Columbia, after all, is but a rib taken, like another 
Eve, from Maryland’s side, and every increase in the growth and 
splendor of Washington is distinctly reflected in the growth of those 
parts of Maryland which lie adjacent to it. It is due to my initiative 
that the sum of $75,000,000, which is to be expended in the erection of 
imposing public buildings in Washington, is practically all to be ex- 
pended south of Pennsylvania Avenue, in accordance, so far as practi- 
cable, with the original plan of Washington designed by the famous 
engineer, Pierre VEnfant; and it is also due to my initiative that the 
proposed Union Station Plaza in Washington is to efface several blocks 
of the ramshackle buildings which now disfigure the north side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue west of the Capitol Grounds. The motives which im- 
pelled me to give the first impulse to the improvement and embellish- 
ment of Washington in these directions are to be found in my hope that 
ultimately the Government will acquire the greater part at least of all 
the property on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue as far west as 
the Treasury Building square and make the vast area which it would 
then own south of Union Station, the Washington Post Office Building, 
and the rear of the blocks on the north side of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
west of the Capitol Grounds, and which would stretch all the way between 
the northern boundaries of that area and the left bank of the Potomac 
to the Arlington Memorial Bridge and the White House Grounds, the 
seat of the most extensive and superb assemblage of public edifices in 
the world. When my record in relation to all these matters of grave 
business or economic moment is connected up with the insight that I 
obtained into the business needs of Baltimore and the State of Maryland 
during my five years of service on the board of estimates and the 
board of awards of Baltimore, and during my 12 years of service as 
general counsel of the public service commission, I flatter myself that, 
whatever just cause for dissatisfaction with me as a Senator any other 
voting element in Maryland may have, its business element has none. 

Wu. CABELL BRUCE. 


LETTER NO. 2 


Of all the political principles which have most powerfully stirred 
the heart and molded the convictions of modern society none have com- 
manded such fervid and steadfast allegiance as the principles of per- 
sonal liberty and religious freedom. Both are supposed to be sedulously 
safeguarded in our land by constitutional restraints, but the first, in 
my opinion, has been deeply and disastrously violated by the eighteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution and the national prohibition law, 
and the second, in my opinion, has been disgracefully dishonored by 
the wave of sectarian bigotry which has recently passed over certain 
States of our country. To these beliefs I have over and over again 
given unfaltering expression since I have been a Senator, and there is 
not the slightest likelihood of my ever recanting or modifying them, 
Indeed, I take this occasion to say to the voters of Maryland that if 1 
shall be reelected I will avail myself of the very first opportunity that 
I may have to reassert them, I flatter myself that the unceasing agita- 
tion which I have kept up in the Senate against prohibition has helped, 
at least, to render the nomination of a “dry " presidential candidate 
or the adoption of a “dry” national platform by the next national 
Democratic convention improbable; and I bave reason to believe that 
my denunciation of sectarian bigotry has had some effect in hastening 
the end of the second “ Know Nothing” episode in our political his- 
tory. Personally, I am one of the most temperate of men; I have no 
patience at all with excess in drink, however moderate, and I am 
inflexibly opposed to the return of the old saloon; but I am equally 
opposed to prohibition, whether actually prohibitory or not. If it 
actually prohibits, it violates a natural instinct, which can be gratified 
by me and millions of other men with nothing but a quickened sense 
of genial social fellowship’ and a perfectly legitimate measure of in- 
creased enjoyment and happiness. If this instinct tends to license, that 
is no more than can be said of every human appetite or passion what- 
soever, otherwise it would not have been necessary for God to have im- 
planted in us a conscience and a sense of social decency; but He has 
done so, and with their aid all of us should be able to keep our inordi- 
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nate desires in check, except such of us as are too weak of character 
to be regulated by anything but legal penalties; and that is a class 
of human beings which will always exist, prohibition or no prohibition. 

On the other hand, if prohibition does not prohibit, it is attended, 
in addition to the ordinary abuses of drunkenness, by other abuses eyen 
greater than they, such as general disrespect for law, insidious and wide- 
spread corruption in the public service, and the perpetration of mur- 
derous outrages by both the prohibition agent and the bootlegger. The 
shocking epidemic of crime, which has recently made Chicago a name 
of reproach is attributed by the police authorities of that city primarily 
to prohibition. Its temptations have proved so debasing to the prohi- 
bition administrators and agents charged with its enforcement that the 
United States Civil Service Commission has found it necessary to call 
for the fingerprints of applicants for the position of prohibition agent. 
In April, 1926, General Andrews, the head of the Probition Unit, testi- 
fied that no less than 875 of its members had been dismissed for viola- 
tions of the Volstead Act and other offenses, and since that time seven 
hundred more have been dismissed by General Andrews’ successor, 
Mr. Lowman, who is reported to have humorously complained that his 
arm had become fatigued with inditing removals. Many more prohibi- 
tion officers, of course, have been allowed to anticipate dismissal by 
resignation, or haye escaped detection altogether. Almost every day 
the newspaper press carries some fresh scandal, some new deed of vio- 
lence, begotten by the practical workings of tyrannical laws which can 
not be enforced, because, if the dictates of the human reason and the 
healthy promptings of human nature had been heeded, they would never 
have been passed. For some years the Moderation League, an association 
officered by some of the most upright and distinguished citizens of the 
United States, has rendered an annual report, showing the number of 
arrests for drunkenness in upwards of 500 of its cities and towns during 
the preceding year. With each report the total mounts to a higher level 
than that of the year before. At intervals, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., which has 17,000,000 industrial policyholders, has published 
the rate of death among these policyholders, and it has risen to a truly 
alarming extent since the enactment of the Volstead Act. Of course, 
arrests from drunkenness and deaths from alcoholism can not increase 
from year to year without an increase in all the morbid sequels that flow 
from the immoderate use of strong drink. It was stated by the Balti- 
more health department in the early part of this year that during 11% 
months of 1927 there were 122 deaths from alcoholism in Baltimore, as 
against only four in the year 1920. It was stated a day or so ago 
in the Baltimore Sun that arrests for drunkenness in Baltimore during 
the first four months of the present year exceeded by 159 arrests the 
total for the same offense during the same months last year, and of the 
whole number, 1,812 persons, 147 were women. The two Federal 
judges that sit in Maryland, rigorous as they are, the corps of informers 
and raiders that the prohibition administrator for Maryland, Mr, Her- 
bert, maintains, active though they be, seem to be as powerless to keep 
down the bootlegger in Baltimore as the daily use of a razor is to 
eradicate a vigorous beard. The same thing is true elsewhere. We 
have lately been told that the bootlegging industry in the city of Detroit 
is, in point of economic importance, second only to the vast automobile 
industry of that city. 

A Senator from one of the “dry” Southern States told me a few 
days ago that on a recent return from his home a Pullman-car 
conductor had told him that during a school holiday a number of 
coaches bad been chartered to take several hundred girls to their homes 
from a well-known female seminary in one of the Southern States, and 
that in those coaches, when vacated, the porters had collected scores 
of empty half-pint liquor flasks. Smarting under the popular oppro- 
brium which their office brings them, prohibition agents have handled 
their pistols so recklessly on our highways that Doctor Doran, the 
Prohibition Commissioner, was compelled about a week ago again to 
take censorious cognizance of the fact. A deadly lure to the adven- 
turous spirit of the young of both sexes, the breeder of general law- 
lessness, a training school for maturing criminals of all sorts, the 
nursing mother of bribery, the fomenter of bloodshed, the patron of 
espionage, perfidy, and hypocrisy, the desecrator of the pulpit, a stand- 
ing menace in its semiclerical and semipolitical agency, the Anti- 
Saloon League, te the freedom of elections and legislative independence. 
Prohibition has long passed from the province of experimentation, in 
whick Mr. Hoover has lately placed it, to that of tragic unenforce- 
ability and utterly discredited moral pretentions. By what procedure 
should this thing be brought to an end? My plan, specifically, as I 
have often stated, is to modify the Volstead Act in such a manner as 
forthwith to allow the use of beer with an alcoholic content that 
would not violate the inhibitions of the eighteenth amendment against 
intoxicating beverages, so long as the amendment remained in force, 
and to modify the eighteenth amendment in such a manner as to em- 
power Congress to legalize the use of spirits, wine, beer, and other 
malt beverages under some mixed system of Government supervision 
and local option akin to that which has for some years been adminis- 
tered with such brilliant results in the Province of Quebec. Under the 


Quebec plan of liquor control the liquor trade is conducted by five 
commissioners in the’ name and for the benefit of the Quebec govern- 
Spirits can be bought only in limited quantities and only be- 


ment, 
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tween certain hours and only from government stores, and when bought 
can not be drunk on the premises. Wines are sold without limitation 
as to quantity from the same government stores as spirits and also 
from a few government stores conducted exclusively for the sale of 
wines, A number of hotels and residences besides are licensed to sell 
wine to their guests at meals, and brewers are allowed to sell beer to 
grocery stores, hotels, restaurants, taverns, and clubs licensed by the 
commission for the retail of beer. The right of local option is jealously 
preserved. Any municipality in the Province of Quebec may, by the 
action of the majority of its voters, express its wish to remain or to 
become dry. Not only the fiscal but the moral results of this system 
have been most gratifying. One of its effects has been to diminish 
the consumption of spirits by promoting the consumption of wine and 
other mild beverages and to vindicate the views expressed by Jefferson 
with respect to drink: “No nation is drunken where wine is cheap 
and none sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirits 
as the common beverage. It is, in truth, the only antidote to the bane 
of whisky. Its extended use will carry health and comfort to a much 
enlarged circle.” Another effect of the Quebec system of liquor con- 
trol has been to cut down to a remarkable extent the number of arrests 
for drunkenness. The main respects in which government management 
of the liquor trade is preferable to private hardly need be stated. 
It is not solicited by the same degree of eager cupidity to sell to the 
minor or to the drunkard who has already drunk enough or to sell on 
Sunday or after legal hours on secular days, or to sell lawlessly in any 
particular; and any abuses of which it may be guilty are far more 
readily detected, brought to book, and redressed than if practiced by 
private individuals. I have already introduced into the Senate a bill 
submitting to the State legislatures of the Union an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution providing for the amendment of the eighteenth 
amendment in the manner just suggested by me. If this amendment 
takes effect, we would not have the prohibition that we have never had, 
tor that is all that we would lose: but we would, I firmly believe, be on 
the way to a much better thing than prohibition, namely, temperance, 
At the same time, however, any town or county in Maryland could, 
by the action of the majority of its voters, express its wish to remain 
or become “ dry.” 


Wa. CaBeLt Beuce, 
DEFENSE OF THE SOUTH BY NORTHERN DEMOCRATS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp certain articles published in the 
Houston Post-Dispatch of April 16, 23, and 30, 1928, entitled. 
“Defense of the South by northern Democrats.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what is the nature of the 
newspaper articles the Senator from Maryland desires printed 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. TYDINGS. They are some comments on the trial of 
Jefferson Davis of 2 very friendly nature to the South. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They will probably be good literature, 

Mr. TYDINGS. They are. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEFENSE OF THE SOUTH BY NORTHERN DEMOCRATS, AS PORTRAYED IN 
THE TRIAL OF JEFFERSON Davis, 1865-1868 


By Chesley W. Jurney, of Texas 


[Mr. Jurney is secretary to Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, of New York, 
and was for 20 years secretary to Senator Charles A. Culberson, of 
Texas.] 

Part I 
APPOMATTOX 

In the spring of 1865 the States and armies of the Southern Con- 
federacy yield to the overwhelming numbers of their adversaries and 
the failure of their own resources. 

The resuit was the surrender of a people whose constancy and whose 
heroic struggle had won the applause and admiration of the world, 
and will in the far future be a common boast of every American citizen. 

Of the States which thus yielded to fate President Jefferson Davis 
had been the representative and executive head. When the armies 
which had maintained his government were successively dissolved he 
was left defenseless. 

He was nearly 60 years of age, in feeble health, and much worn 
with the mighty cares and anxieties which had rested upon him for 
four years. 

On the 16th of April, 1865, as soon as he found that Johnston must 
surrrender, he started west with resolute will from Greensboro, N. C., 
with his family, staff, and some of his cabinet. 

His party was too large for the success of such a trip. He was 
tracked easily by Federal troopers, who, scattered over the States 
through which he must go, were on the lookout for him, with what 
intent may be inferred from an order issued by command of Gen. 
R. H. G. Minty. The order says: 

“You will have every port and ferry on the Ocmulgee and Alta- 
maha Rivers, from Hawkinsville to the Choopee River, well guarded, 
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and make every effort to capture or kill Jefferson Davis, the rebel ex- 
president, who is supposed to be endeavoring to cross the Ocmulgee 
south of Macon.” 

CHARGED WITH INCITING THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN 


On the 8th of May Byt, Maj. Gen. J. H. Wilson wrote General Upton: 

“The President of the United States has issued his proclamation 
announcing that the Bureau of Military Justice has reported upon 
indisputable evidence that Jefferson Davis, Clement C. Clay (and 
others) incited and concerted the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. He, 
therefore, offers for the arrest of Davis, Clay (and others) $100,000 
each.” 

General Wilson also wrote General Steedman: 

„Everything is on the lookout for J. D. His Cavalry is dissolved and 
he is a fugitive, but in what direction is not known.” 


CAPTURED 


On the 11th of May, 1865, Lieut. Col. B. D. Pritchard, commanding 
the Fourth Michigan Cavalry, reported that at daylight on the 10th, 
at Irwinyille, Ga., about 75 miles from Macon, he had captured Mr. 
Davis with his family, his wife's sister and brother, Mr. Reagan, his 
Postmaster General, Mr, Burton N. Harrison, his private secretary, Col. 
William Preston Johnston, and Colonel Lubbock, of his staff, and 
Lieutenant Hathaway, together with five wagons and three ambulances, 


REACHED FORTRESS MONROE 


On the 19th of May the steamer Clyde reached Fortress Monroe, 
having aboard Mr. Davis and family and party. 

Stephens and Reagan were sent to Fort Warren; Wheeler and staff, 
Johnston and Lubbock to Fort Delaware, and Harrison to Washington, 
while the women and children were sent back south, 

Mr, Stanton sent the Assistant Secretary of War to the fort to 
supervise the details of the incarceration of the two prisoners, Davis 
and Clay. 

AUTHORIZED IRONS 


While still at the fort, the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Dana, wrote 
in the name of the Secretary of War: 

„Brevet Major Genera] Miles is hereby authorized and directed to 
place manacles and fetters upon the hands and feet of Jefferson Davis 
and Clement C. Clay whenever he may deem it advisable in order to 
render their imprisonment more secure.” 


TRONS USED 


Under this permit General Miles, on the 24th day of May, wrote 
to Dana: “ Yesterday I directed that irons be put on Davis's ankles, 
which he violently resisted, but became more quiet afterwards.” 

The fact that a State prisoner, who had been the chosen head of 
an empire, had been put in irons excited sympathy and indignation 
instead of applause. Hence, on May 28 Secretary of War Stanton 
telegraphed Miles from Washington: 

“Please report whether irons have or have not been placed on 
Jefferson Davis * *. If they have been, when it was done and 
for what reason, and remove them.” 

ALLOWED TO SEE NO ONE 


Mr. Davis, having been safely incarcerated, was allowed to see no 
one, to write to no one, and to talk to no one. 
ONE RAY OF LIGHT 


Amidst the earlier and darker days of his confinement, one ray of 
light and hope reached the distinguished prisoner—and that, it is pleas- 
ant to know, came from the then acknowledged head of our profession 
in the United States. On the 2d of June, 1865, Mr. Charles O'Conor, 
of New York (a Catholic), wrote to Mr. Davis, as follows: 

“Gentlemen who have no personal acquaintance with yourself, and 
who never had any connection by birth, residence, or otherwise with 
any of the Southern States, have requested me to volunteer as counsel 
for the defense, in case you should be arfaigned upon an indictment 
which has been announced in the newspapers. No less in conformity 
with my own sense of propriety than in compliance with their wishes, 
I beg leave to tender my services accordingly. I will be happy to at- 
tend, at any time and place that you may indicate, in order to confer 
with yourself and others in relation to the defense. The Department of 
War having given its assent to the transmission of this open letter 
through the proper military authorities, I infer that if my professional 
ald be accepted, you will have full permission to confer with me in 
writing and orally at personal interviews, as you may judge to be 
necessary or desirable.” 

LETTER REACHED MR. DAVIS 


This letter was in due course of official meandering delivered to Mr. 
Davis, whose natural impulse was, of course, at once to answer it. 
Then arose in General Miles's mind a serious question as to the quo 
modo of the response. Mr, Davis had no paper on which to write, no 
pen, no ink. The crisis was grave. The Government at Washington 
had permitted a letter from a very distinguished and very loyal lawyer 
to be delivered to Mr. Davis. Was the inference to be drawn from 
the fact that the prisoner was to reply? If so, how? The question 
was too momentous for our major general to decide; the responsibility 
too great. He asked that light be given him thus; 
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General TOWNSEND. 

GENERAL: Shall I furnish Jefferson Davis writing material to answer 

Mr. O’Conor’s letter received this a. m.? ` 
Netson A, MILES, 
Brevet Major General of Volunteers. 

To this General Townsend replied with cautious liberality ; 

The Secretary of War says you may furnish writing materials to Mr. 
Davis sufficient for the specific purpose of accepting or declining Mr. 
O’Conor's offer, 

MR. DAVIS ACCEPTS OFFER 

This momentous question settled, and a sheet of paper being furnished 
Mr. Davis, he wrote to Mr. O'Conor on the Tth of June. In this letter, 
after accepting Mr. O’Conor’s kind offer, he made some reference to 
those of whom Mr. O'Conor wrote who had taken an interest in his 
case, This was doubtless some natural expression of gratitude. 

The letter, after being inspected by the Secretary of War (Mr. 
Stanton), and the Secretary of State (Mr. Steward), and the Attorney 
General (Mr. Speed), was returned for amendment, being regarded in 
its then condition as an “improper communication.” 

Mr. Davis then struck out the “improper language,” but again it was 
rejected, and, so far as the records disclose, no reply ever reached Mr. 
O'Conor, whether because of the inability of Mr. Davis to frame a proper 
answer, or because another sheet of paper was not supplied, the corre- 
spondence does not inform us, Mr. O'Conor, nevertheless, acted as the 
leading counsel in the trial. 

THE HOT SUMMER MONTHS PASSED BY 


The hot summer months passed by without material change in Mr. 
Davis's treatment or condition, and no steps were taken by the Govern- 
ment to bring him to that “speedy” and public trial by an impartial 
jury which ts guaranteed in the Constitution. 

SENATE ASKS FOR INFORMATION 


On the 2ist of September, 1865, the Senate of the United States 
called upon the President for information on the subject of the trial, 
but no response was made until January 7, when reports on the subject 
from the Attorney General and the Secretary of War were filed. 

From these reports it seems that it was deemed proper that he 
should be tried for treason in the State of Virginia, where the Chief 
Justice was to preside, but that for reasons the Chief Justice would 
not hold the court. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHIEF JUSTICE 


On the 16th of January, 1866, the Senate, becoming impatient under 
the outcry against the unconstitutional delay, called on the President 
for the correspondence between himself and the Chief Justice. From 
it we gather that the President asked the Chief Justice when he could 
hold the court, and was informed in reply that he was not willing 
to do so until martial law no longer prevailed in Virginia, 

RFFORT TO PAROLE 


During these delays, many efforts were made by prominent men of 
all parties and sections to secure the discharge of Mr. Davis from 
custody, either on bail or parole, but without success. 


WHY THERE SHOULD HAVE BEEN NO TRIAL 


Chase’s. Circuit Court Reports set out in detail the facts collated 
above as to the slow process of obtaining a trial, and also give a sum- 
mary of the reasons why there should have been no trial for treason, 
prepared by Mr. Charles O'Conor (which is well worthy the perusal 
of every lawyer). 


SHORT QUOTATION FROM MR. O'CONOR 


“When rebels and traitors oppose their government by open violence, 
and are summarily put down, those not slain in the combat may fairly 
be tried for treason in the civil courts and dealt with as ordinary 
criminals, The transaction constitutes only a species of riot. 

“But far different results ensue when rebellion maintains itself so 
long and so effectively as to compel between itself, its people, and its 
territory, on the one hand, and the lawful government on the other, 
the institution and acceptance of the rules and usages which obtain 
in regular wars between independent nations. 

“Amongst men claiming to have attained a high civilization, war is 
recognized as a state or condition governed by law. 

“In its conduct or at its close, sight is not lost of mortality and 
justice. 

“If successful, the rebels acquire the power of establishing an inde- 
pendent state, which all men regard as not only legitimate but honor- 
able in its origin; if they fail, the victor may be as indulgent as he will, 
or, as far as he dare, may consecrate to his revenge the fleld of his 
ruin, 

“ Whatever severity can be justified at the bar of public opinion may 
be practiced ; and certainly no more should be exercised. 

“To the latter proposition every magnanimous spirit will assent, 
Washington might have failed; Kosciusko did fail. 

“After an open territorial war of this kind had existed for four 
years, it might be thought by some that the rebels were still simply 
yiolators of the municipal law, and that they ought to be dealt with 
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as such. By ways of reasoning, it might be urged that the extent of 
their operations merely intensified their guilt, and should not in any 
way affect the question. But this reasoning, if such it may be called, 
proves too much, 

“On the fall of the rebellious state, after sustaining a belligerent 
attitude for 100 years, its chiefs and leaders might with equal pro- 
priety be brought to trial as traitors in civil courts, although they and 
their ancestors had for several generations been uniformly regarded and 
treated as public enemies carrying on war against the ultimate victor, a 
regular national war. 

“This can not be admitted. The Jaw of nature forbids it; and there 
are broad and comprehensive doctrines deducible from the universal 
practice as well as in reason and justice.” 

These views induced a belief that Jefferson Davis could not be 
lawfully convicted of treason, and that to compass his death by means 
of a civil trial, judgment, and execution would be disgraceful to those 
who administered the Government and discreditable to our people. 

INDICTMENT FOUND 


Nevertheless and notwithstanding an indictment against Mr. Davis 
was found in the Circuit Court of the United States for the District 
of Virginia on the 8th of May, 1866. 


MOTION TO RELEASE ON BAIL 


On the Tth of June, 1896, Messrs. Charles O'Conor, of New York; 
Mr. Thomas G. Pratt, ex-Governor of Maryland, representing Mr. Davis; 
and Mr. Speed (the Attorney General), representing the Government, 
waited on Chief Justice Chase at his residence to ascertain whether 
he would entertain a motion to release Mr. Davis on bail, 

The Chief Justice, without any formal application for bail, an- 
nounced that he considered it improper for him to act in this matter 
so long as the State of Virginia was under military rule, and that he 
would not act until the writ of habeas corpus was fully restored and 
martial law abrogated. 

APPLICATION TO JUDGE UNDERWOOD 


Mr. O’Conor and Mr. Shea, of New York, as counsel for Mr. Davis, 
also made an application subsequently to Judge Underwood in the At- 
torney General's office in Washington. He also declined on somewhat 
the same grounds as those given by Judge Chase. 

The President, the Chief Justice, the Attorney General, and Judge 
Underwood all intimated their desire to grant the release, but each 
found some refined constitutional objection to gratifying these wishes, 
and the result of their self-denial was that Mr. Davis remained in 
custody. 

WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS 


On the first day of the May term, 1867, Judge Underwood opened the 
Circuit Court of the United States at Richmond, when Mr. George Shea, 
of New York, as counsel for Mr. Davis, filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus. It was granted, and on the 10th was served on Brig. 
Gen, Henry S. Burton, successor of General Miles as commandant at 
Fort Monroe, who, after obtaining the permission of the President, 
brought Mr. Davis to Richmond. 


MR. DAVIS AT THE SPOTSWOOD HOTEL 


Deep anxiety was felt about the trial, which, it was believed, would 
begin on Monday, the 13th day of May. 

On that day the streets were filled with nervous people, and great 
crowds surrounded and packed the stairway and passages of the 
customhouse where the court room is situated, 

Mr. Davis, his counsel, and General Burton and his staff were at the 
Spottswood Hotel. 

The court was to sit at 11 o'clock, but long before that time many 
persons had secured positions in the court room by permits issued by 
the marshal. In this way seats were secured for a few ladies, the 
reporters, and a number of distinguished visitors. 


COUSEL FOR DEFENSE ENTERS COURT ROOM 


A few minutes before 11 the counsel for the defense entered the 
court room. ‘They were a very distinguished group: Mr. Charles 
O'Conor, the leader of the bar in the United States; William B. Read, 
of Philadelphia, and George Shea, of New York, both high in the ranks 
of their profession; John Randolph Tucker, already distinguished as a 
constitutional lawyer and late the attorney general of Virginia; 
Robert Ould, the most skillful debator and logical speaker of his day; 
and Mr, James Lyons, who had long been prominent in the courts of 
Virginia. 

It is seldom that any case has brought together a more distinguished 
array. The Government was represented by Mr. Evarts, the Attorney 
General of the United States, also a leader of the bar of New York 
and a man of learning, high culture, and refinement; Mr. Chandler, a 
northern resident of Virginia, who could take the iron-clad oath, was 
district attorney. 

HORACE GREELEY ENTERED THE ROOM 

A few moments before the clock struck 11 the large doors were thrown 
open and the crowd rushed in and filled every spot outside the bar. 
At 11 Horace Greeley entered the room and there was a buzz of interest, 
The object of his visit was known and excited much good feeling toward 
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him, which was exhibited by kindly comment from the crowd and many 
cordial shakes of the hand by men inside the bar. 
JUDGE UNDERWOOD CAME IN 

When Judge Underwood came in the proclamation was made. After 
the proclamation there was a hush of expectation and all eyes were 
strained to catch the first glimpse of the distinguished prisoner. 

As said before, he was at the Spottswood Hotel, in front of which a 
vast crowd was gathered to see him come out. Carriages were arranged 
in front of the hotel as if to take him and his party, but to avoid the 
crowd the proprietor had caused a coach to be brought into the court- 
yard in the rear, and while the crowd was standing expectant in front, 
Mr. Davis, General Burton, Doctor Cooper, of the United States Army, 
and Mr. Burton Harrison got into the carriage and were driven rapidly 
by a circuitous route to the customhouse. The crowd did not dis- 
cover that they had been outwitted until he had reached his destination. 

ANNOUNCED READY FOR TRIAL 


The prisoner having thus passed from the control of martial law into 
that of this “republican law,” Mr. O'Conor announced that the defense 
was ready and desired a trial. 

To this Mr. Evarts replied that the case could not be heard at that 
term, to which, of course, the judge assented, 

Motion for bail was then made, and by the practical consent of the 
prosecution it was granted and the penalty was fixed at $100,000, but 
this was not effected until Judge Underwood had interpolated a stump 


speech, lauding the Government of the United States and the beneficence 
of its administration, 


— 


Part II 


BAIL BOND OF MR, JEFFERSON DAVIS, LATR PRESIDENT OF THE CON- 
FEDERATE STATES 


Be it remembered that on this thirteenth (13th) day of May, (1867 ), 
before the Honourable the Circuit Court of the United States of the 
District of Virginia at the Court House in Richmond in the said 
District came Jefferson Davis and acknowledged himself to owe to 
the United States of America the sum of $100,000 lawful money of 
the said United States, etc. 


MR. GREELEY SIGNS FIRST 


The bail-bond was then given, Mr. Greeley signing first. 

The sureties were: Horace Greeley, of New York; Augustus Schell, 
of New York; Horace F. Clark, of New York; Gerrit Smith, of New 
York; Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York; Aristides Welsh, of Phila- 
delphia; David K. Jackman, of Philadelphia; R. Barton Haxall, of 
Virginia; Isaac Davenport, of Virginia; Abraham Warwick, of Vir- 
ginia; Gustavus A. Meyers, of Virginia; W. W. Crump, of Virginia; 
James Lyons, of Virginia; James A. Meredith, of Virginia; W. H. 
Lyons, of Virginia; John Minor Botts, of Virginia; Thomas W. 
Doswell, of Virginia; James Thomas, jr, of Virginia; and Thomas 
R. Price, of Virginia. 

ORDERED TO DISCHARGE THE PRISONER 


When the bond was duly executed, the marshal was directed to 
discharge the prisoner, which was done amidst deafening applause. 


THE PRESIDENT IS BAILED 


The streets around the customhouse were crowded with people await- 
ing the result. As soon as the decision was announced some one ran to 
the main street window of the customhouse and shouted: The President 
is bailed.” 

A mighty roar of applause went up from the people below, which 
was taken up and echoed and reechoed from street to street and house 
to house. 

A company of United States Infantry had been brought up to the 
door of the customhouse when Mr. Davis was carried in by General 
Burton. No one has ever yet known what became of them. They 
vanished in the uproar, doubtless rejoicing that they were relieved of 
the ignoble functions which had been assigned them as jailers. 

LEAVE THE CUSTOMHOUSE 

Some time elapsed before the bond was signed and the order of 
release was entered, 

Then Mr. Davis left the room, and with Mr. O'Conor (the Catholic) 
on one side and Mr. Ould on the other, came out of the customhouse 
door on Bank Square. 

REBEL YELL 

They were greeted with a sound which was not a cheer or a hurrah, 
but that fierce yell which was first heard at Manassas, and had been 
the note of victors at Cold Harbor, at Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, 
and wherever battle was fiercest. 


OPEN CARRIAGE 


The trio got into an open carriage and drove to the Spottswood Hotel, 
at the corner of Main and Eighth Streets. 

It was the outburst from brave men who could thus best give 
expression to their indignation for what was past and their joy for 
the present. 
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As the carriage approached the hotel all sounds ceased, and a deep 
and solemn silence fen upon the vast crowd, less demonstrative than 
the yell, but more tender in its sympathy. 

HATS OFF, YVIRGINIANS 

As Mr. Davis stood up in the carriage, preparatory to alighting, a 
stentorian voice shouted, “Hats off, Virginians,” and 5,000 bareheaded 
men did homage to him who had suffered for them, and with moistened 
eye and bated breath stood silent and still until their representative 
entered the hotel. 

EVERY MAN FELT IF DAVIS WAS A TRAITOR, SO WAS HE 

The treatment which the Federal Government had imposed upon Mr. 
Davis had made him a martyr; the applause was an attestation of 
that fact, Around the court room were thousands of men who had met 
danger and suffered less. Each man felt that Davis had suffered 
vicariously for him. If Davis was a traitor, so was he. If Davis should 
suffer the penalties of the law, so should he. This it was which made 
the feeling so intense. 

MARTYRED HERO 

The southern people had profound respect for Mr. Davis personally 
because of his pure character and intellectual abilities, but for him 
there was no such deep and abiding devotion as for Lee and many of 
the other military chieftains. Mr. Davis impersonated their failure ; 
the generals their brilliant success as long as success was possible. 

But when the victors charged him falsely with crimes abhorrent to 
his nature, put him under ward and manacled him as a felon, and then 
indicted him as a traitor, he became their martyred hero, and history 
will so record him. 

AGAIN POSTPONED 

At the November term, 1867, Mr, Evarts, the Attorney General, was 
present, representing the prosecution before Judge Underwood, Mr. 
Dayis, through his counsel, was ready, earnestly demanding a trial. 

The Government asked that the trial be put off until the succeeding 
March, to suit the convenience of the Chief Justice. The defense was 
anxious for Judge Chase to preside, so it consented to the delay. 

NEW INDICTMENT FOUND 


On the 26th of March, 1868, a new indictment was found against 
the prisoner charging him in many counts with many acts of treason. 


FINAL TRIAL 


On Thursday, the 3d day of December, 1868, counsel for Mr. Davis 
having determined to move to quash the indictment, the question arising 
under the rule was taken up in the Circuit Court of the United States, 
sitting at Richmond, with Judges Chase and Underwood on the bench, 
and the real and final trial of Mr. Davis began. 

There was not as much pomp and ceremony, nor as much dramatic 
effect, as at the trial of Warren Hastings, nor has any master of the 
art of word painting as Macaulay ever described it. 

In some respects, however, the scenes were alike, despite the differ- 
ences in the character of the prisoners and in the style of the crimes 
with which charged. 

In each case the prisoner at the bar was a man of high intelligence 
and strong will. Each had ruled an empire. 

Hastings had governed a vast territory with many millions of popu- 
lation, and had added a continent to the crown of England. 

Davis had been the chosen leader of 11 Commonwealths combined under 
him into a constitutional government which had set great armies and 
great captains in the field, and for four years, against desperate odds, 
and dependent solely on its own resources, had accomplished mighty 
deeds, won brilliant victories, and challenged the admiration of the 
civilized world by its sturdy fortitude and by the heroic defense of what 


it regarded right. 
ACTS OF A SOVEREIGN 


“phe very indictment against Jefferson Davis was the catalogue of the 
great acts of a sovereign—a sovereign who conspired with Lee and 
Jackson and the Johnstons, with Stuart and Forrest and Kirby Smith 
and Taylor and many another, to fight such battles as the two at 
Manassas, the seven at Richmond, the two at Fredericksburg, and the 
bloody fields of Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Chancellorsville, and 
Spotsylvania. 

SUCH DEEDS NOT THOSE OF A TRAITOR 

Great publicists like Chase and O’Conor and Evarts knew that the 
law and the custom of nations did not look upon such deeds as those 
of a traitor, and that the world stood aghast at the effort to thus 
debase the principles of international justice. 


MR. DAVIS NOT AN UNWORTHY HERO FOR SUCH A SCENE 


Mr. Davis sat behind his counsel on the day of his final trial, much 
improved since his last appearance in the same room, He was not an 
unworthy hero for such a scene. His eyes flashed with intellectual fire, 


his nervous energy was still alert, though his physical strength was 
much wasted. 

As he sat in the midst of the distinguished group he was easily primus 
inter pares. His calm dignity and his dauntless courage inspired the 
veal of his defenders and won the respect of those whose official duty 
it was to prosecute. 
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He sat at that bar arraigned for the crimes of a great people, a sov- 
ereign called upon to answer for the misdemeanors of an empire. 
His mien and bearing proved him worthy the dignity of the position. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES PRESIDED 

The Chief Justice of the United States presided, and it is with pleas- 
ure that it can be recorded that he well maintained the functions of 
his high office, 

He occupied the same position which was held by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in that other great trial, when Aaron Burr stood indicted for 
treason at the same bar, and to his credit, be it said, he was equally 
just and impartial, 

SOMEWHAT NOTORIOUS UNDERWOOD BY HIS SIDE 

The somewhat notorious Underwood sat by his side, but the argu- 
ments of counsel were, it is said by eyewitnesses, addressed only to the 
Chief Justice, £ 

Mr. O'Conor, especially, ignored his very existence, and the Chief Jus- 
tice seemed to forget he was beside him on the bench except when, 
with the effrontery of ignorance, he exercised his right to dissent. 

NEGRO JURY 


The late Robert Whitehead, of Nelson, who was present, wrote that 
some time during the session of the court something was said about 
the difficulty of securing an impartial jury in Richmond. 

Judge Underwood, with a wave of his hand toward the gallery 
packed with negroes, said he could easily secure a jury; but the sug- 
gestion was treated by Chief Justice Chase with the contempt it 
deserved. 

MR. O'CONOR CLOSED 

Mr. O'Conor closed for the defense. 

NEXT DAY OCCUPIED BY MR, DANA AND MR. O'CONOR 


On the close of Mr. Wells's speech the court adjourned until the next 
day, which was occupied by Mr. Dana and Mr. O'Conor, 


COURT COULD NOT AGREE 


The argument having closed on the 4th of December, the court 
adjourned until next day, when it announced what was well under- 
stood at the outset would be the case—that the court could not agree. 

Although not stated in the order, it is known that the Chief Justice 
held the point taken by the defense to be good and that the indictment 
should be quashed, while Underwood would have overruled the motion 
and proceeded to trial. 

The difference was that existing between a learned and upright 
lawyer, who could rise aboye political prejudice in the assertion of a 
great principle, and an ignorant partisan who permitted his personal 
bitterness to guide his judicial finding. 


DISAGREEMENT CERTIFIED TO THE SUPREME COURT 


The result of this disagreement of the judges was that the motion 
to quash failed, and thereupon the case was continued until the May 
term, 1869. 

The fact of the disagreement was certified to the Supreme Court that 
it might be there decided. : 


GENERAL AMNESTY PROCLAMATION 


This was the end of this celebrated cause, Later, in December, 1869, 
President Johnson published his general amnesty proclamation, which 
by common consent was held to cover Mr. Davis's case, and on the 
15th of February, 1869, an order was entered in the circuit court of 
Richmond that the indictments be dismissed and Mr. Davis and his 
bondsmen be forever released. 


MR. O’CONOR’S FAME 


Mr. O'Conor took especial pains with the report of his speech and 
regarded it as one of the foundation stones upon which his fame as a 
lawyer would rest. 


THE TRIALS AND TRIAL OF JEFFERSON Davis 


(By Charles M. Blackford—A paper read before the Virginia Bar 
Association) 


ADDRESS OF HENRY W. GRADY AT ATLANTA, AT THE UNVEILING OF THR 
STATUE OF SENATOR BENJAMIN H. HILL, WHICH CEREMONIES PRESIDENT 
JEFFERSON DAVIS ATTENDED 


Henry W. Grady was the master of ceremonies and in presenting 
President Davis paid him the following touching tribute. It was said 
that when Grady had coneluded there was not a dry eye In this large 
audience. I regret space will not permit the giving of this speech in 
full, but I think the following tribute should be read in every school- 
house in the South et least twice a year. Mr. Grady said: 

“Had the great man whose memory is perpetuated in this marble, 
chosen of all men one witness to his constancy and his courage, he 
would haye chosen the honorable statesman whose presence honors this 
platform to-day. Had the people of Georgia chosen of all men one man 
to-day to aid in this sacred duty, and, by the memories that invest him 
about, to give deeper sanctity to their work, they would have chosen 
Jefferson Davis—first and last President of the Confederate States. It 
is good, sir [turning to Mr. Davis] for you to be here, Other leaders 
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have had their triumphs. Conquerors have won crowns, and honors 
have been piled on the victors of earth’s greatest battles, but never yet, 
sir, came man to more loving people. Never conqueror wore prouder 
diadem than the deathless love that crowns your gray hairs to-day. 
Never king inhabitated more splendid palace than the millions of brave 
hearts in which your dear name and fame are forever enshrined. Speak- 
ing to you, sir, as a son of a Confederate soldier who sealed his deyo- 
tion ‘with his life—holding kinship through the priceless heritage of his 
blood to you and yours—standing midway between the thinning ranks 
of bis old comrades, whose faltering footsteps are turned toward the 
grave, and the new generation thronging eagerly to take the work that 
falls unfinished from their hands—here, in the auspicious present, 
across which the historic past salutes a glorious future, let me pledge 
you that the love we bear you shall be transmitted to our children, 
and our cbildren’s children, and that generations yet unborn shall in 
this fair land hold your memory sacred, and point with pride to your 
lofty and stainless life. 

“My countrymen [turning to the crowd], let us teach the lesson in 
this old man's life that defeat hath its glories no less than victories. 
Let us declare that this outcast from the privileges of this great Gov- 
ernment is the uncrowned king of our people, and that no southern 
man, high or humble, asks no greater glory than to bear with him, 
heart to heart, the blame and the burden of the cause for which he 
stands unpardoned, In dignity and honor he met the responsibilities 
of our common cause. With dauntless courage he faced its charges, 
In obscurity and poverty he has for 20 years borne the reproach of our 
enemies and the obloquy of defeat. This moment—in this blessed 
Easter week—that, witnessing the resurrection of these memories, that 
for 20 years have been buried in our hearts, have given us the best 
Easter we have seen since Christ was risen from the dead. This 
moment finds its richest reward in the fact that we can light with 
sunshine the shortening end of a path that has long been dark and 
dreary. Georgians, countrymen, soldiers and sons of soldiers, and 
brave women, the light and soul and crown of our civilization, rise, 
and give your hearts voice, as we tell Jefferson Davis that he is at 
home among his people.” 


“Not for fame or reward, 
Not for place or for rank, 
Not lured by ambition 
Or goaded by necessity; 
But in simple 
Obedience to duty, 

As they understood it, 
These men suffered all, 
Sacrificed all, 

Dared all, and died.” 


Parr III 
THE FORCE BILL OF JULY 2, 1890 


The South had barely obtained control of their State governments and 
overcome negro rule when that Massachusetts hater of the South, Con- 
gressman Henry Cabot Lodge, introduced his force bill, which would 
again take away from the white people of the South the control of their 
State governments, by the use of Federal troops at the polls. 

FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


On June 14, 1890, Mr. Lodge introduced his bill. 
On June 19 (five days later) Mr. Lodge reported it out of committee, 
On June 25 (six days later) the debate started. 
On July 2 (seven days later) the final vote was taken. 
PASSED AMID LOUD APPLAUSE ON THE REPUBLICAN SIDE 


On July 2, 1890, the bill passed the House by 155 yeas to 149 nays. 
(Amid loud applause on the Republican side.) 


WHAT DID THE NEW YORK DEMOCRACY DO IN THAT DARK HOUR? 


Congressman Amos J. Cummings voted with the South. 
Congressman James W. Covert voted with the South. 
Congressman Thomas F. Magner voted with the South. 
Congressman John Quinn yoted with the South. 
Congressman Charles Tracey voted with the South. 
Congressman Edward J. Dunphy voted with the South. 
Congressman Felix Campbell voted with the South. 
Congressman C. H. Turner voted with the South, 
Congressman W. G. Stahlnecker yoted with the South. 
Congressman Roswell P. Flower voted with the South. 
Congressman J. B. McCarthy voted with the South. 


SEVEN WERE CATHOLICS AND FOUR WERNE PROTESTANTS 


Mr. Magner, Mr. Quinn, Mr. Tracey, Mr. Dunphy, Mr. Campbell, Mr, 
Turner, and Mr. McCarthy were Roman Catholics, Mr. Cummings, Mr. 
Covert, Mr. Stahinecker, and Mr. Flower, while Protestants, were elected 
by solid Irish-Catholie constituencies, 

I give the biography of one—Congressman Charles Tracey, 

Born in the city of Albany, N. Y., May 27, 1847. 


LXIX— 637 
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Received his education at the Albany Academy, from which he was 
graduated in 1866. 

Served in the Papal Zouaves at Rome, Italy, portions of the years 
1867-1870. 
e e aide-de-camp to Governor Tilden, of New York, January 1, 

77. 

Appointed manager of the house of refuge at Hudson, N. v., by 
Governor Cleveland. 

Reappointed to the same office by Governor Hill. 
Rein to the Fiftieth Congress, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty- 
third. 

MR. M’KINLEY VOTED FOR THE FORCE BILL 


“Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I rise to the point of order that there is 
not a quorum present, and that therefore the bill is not being read in the 
presence of a quorum. 

“Mr. MCKINLEY, of Ohio. How do you know? 

“The clerk continued reading. 

“Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama. I insist upon the point that no quorum 
is here. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Burrows in the chair), The reading 
of the engrossed bill can not be interrupted. 

“Mr. WHEELER, of Alabama, I want to know of the Speaker if it is 
in order to read the bill in the absence of a quorum? 

“ Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Oh, there is a quorum here. 

“The reading of the bill was resumed and concluded, and the bill 
passed 155 to 149.” 


WHAT HAPPENED IN THE SENATE? 


New York had two Republicans in the Senate at that moment: 
William M. Eyarts and Frank Hiscock—who voted for the bill. 

The debate began on December 2, 1890. 

The debate ended on January 22, 1891. 


PINAL VOTE 


On January 20, 1891, the Senate having been in session until 5 
o'clock that morning, the following occurred : 

“Mr, WOLCOTT, of Colorado (a Silver Republican). Mr. President 

“The Presipixe OFFICER (Mr. Platt in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, Worcorr. If the Senator from Alabama will yield to me, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12500) making an apportionment of Representatives in Congress among 
the several States under the Eleventh Censns, and upon that motion 
I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORGAN of Alabama. Mr. President, of course I shall not object 
to the motion, but I must say that I am called upon to yield at a very 
interesting period of my remarks, which I hope I shall never have the 
opportunity to resume. 


MOTION CARRIED 


That motion carried 35 yeas to 34 nays, and the Aldrich resolution 
to force a majority cloture rule on the Senate so the election bill 
could be passed was set aside and another bill took its place as the 
business of the Senate. 


WHO STOOD BY THE SOUTH IN 


Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland; 

Senator Ephraim K. Wilson, of Maryland; 

Senator George Gray, of Delaware; 

Senator Rufus Blodgett, of New Jersey; 

Senator C. J. Faulkner, of West Virginia; 

Senator J. E. Kenna, of West Virginia ; 

Senator Henry B. Payne, of Ohio; 

Senator David Turpie, of Indiana; and 

Senator Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana. 

Aside from these 9 northern Democrats, it took the votes of Cameron 
and Quay, of Pennsylvania, in addition to the 5 Silver Republicans, 
to defeat this motion for cloture, the southern Democrats having only 
19 votes themselves. 

THE LOSS OF ONLY ONE VOTE WOULD HAVE MEANT ANOTHER LOST CAUSE 

Had the Senate adopted the Aldrich resolution for majority cloture, 
which failed by just one vote (35 to 34), had a single one of these 
Senators who stood by the South failed to do so, the election bill 
(force bill) would have passed the Senate within 24 hours; and, having 
already passed the House, it would have become a law, for the gentle 
man then in the White House (Mr. Harrison) would have signed it 
gladly. 

This would have meant another “lost cause” for the South. 

MOST MOMENTOUS QUESTION SINCE APPOMATTOX 

The result of that vote meant more to the South than anything which 

had happened since Appomattox. 


NEGRO UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI—BLANCHE K, BRUCR 


Blanche K. Bruce, colored, of Floreyville, Miss, was born in Prince 
Edward County, Va., March 1, 1841; became a planter in Mississippi in 
1869; member of the Mississippi Levee Board, and sheriff and tax col- 
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lector of Bolivar County from 1872 until his election to the United 
States Senate, February 3, 1875, as a Republican. 

Took his seat March 4, 1875; served until March 3, 1881.—( Bio- 
graphical Congressional Directory.) 

NEGRO UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI—HIRAM R. REVELS 

Hiram R. Revels (colored), was born at Fayetteville, N. C., Septem- 
ber 1, 1822. Located at Natchez, Miss. Held various local offices. 
Elected a United States Senator from Mississippi as a Republican, 
serving from February 25, 1870, to March 3, 1871. Moved to Richmond, 
Lnd., and became pastor of the African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
(Biographical Congressional Directory.) 

NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM MISSISSIPPI—JOHN R. LYNCH 

John R. Lynch (colored), was born in Concordia Parish, La., Septem- 
ber 10, 1847. Engaged in the business of photography at Natchez, Miss., 
until 1869, when Governor Ames appointed him a justice of the peace; 
elected a member of the State legislature in 1869, and reelected in 
1871, serving the last term of speaker of the house; elected to the 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth Congresses as a Republican; elected to 
the Forty-fifth Congress, but was counted out and Gen. J. R. Chalmers 
counted in; elected to the Forty-seventh Congress as a Republican; 
appointed Fourth Auditor of the Treasury Department under President 
Harrison.—(Biographical Congressional Directory.} 

NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM NORTH CAROLINA—HENRY PLUMMER 

CHEATHAM 


Henry Plummer Cheatham (colored) was born at Granville, N. C., 
December 27, 1857; elected register of deeds of Vance County; elected 
to the Fifty-first Congress as a Republican, and reelected to the Fifty- 
second Congress; recorder of deeds for the District of Columbia at 
Washington, D. C.— (Biographical Congressional Directory.) 


NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM NORTH CAROLINA—JOHN ADAMS HYMAN 


John Adams Hyman (colored) was born a slave in Warren County, 
N. C., July 23, 1840; sold and sent to Alabama; emancipated in 1865, 
returning to North Carolina and engaging in farming: delegate to the 
State constitutional convention of 1868, and a State senator 1868-1874; 
elected a Representative from North Carolina to the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress as a Republican; appointed collector of internal revenue of the 
second district of North Carolina in June, 1877.— (Biographical Con- 
gressional Directory.) 

NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM NORTH CAROLINA—JAMES E. O'HARA 


James E. O'Hara (colored) was born in New York City February 26, 
1844; studied law partly in North Carolina and partly at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; admitted to the bar of North Carolina in 
June, 1871; engrossing clerk to the Constitutional Convention of North 
Carolina in 1868; also to the legislature of 1868-69; member of the 
State Constitutional Convention of 1875; chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners for the County of Halifax, 1872-1876; elected to the 
Forty-sixth Congress, but the certificate of election was given to W. H. 
Kitchin, Democrat; elected almost without opposition to the Forty- 
eighth Congress as a Republican, and reelected to the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. (Biographical, Congressional Directory.) 


NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM NORTH CAROLINA—GEORGE HENRY WHITE 


George Henry White (colored) was born at Rosindale, Bladen County, 
N. C., December 18, 1852; graduated from Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the class of 1877; elected to the house of representa- 
tives in 1880 and to the State senate in 1884; elected solicitor and 
prosecuting attorney for the second judicial district of North Carolina 
for four years in 1886, and for a like term in 1890; candidate for 
Congress in the second district in 1894, and nominated, but withdrew 
in the interest of harmony in his party; elected to the Fifty-fifth and 
Fifty-sixth Congresses as a Republican. (Biographical, Congressional 
Directory.) 

NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM SOUTH CAROLINA—JOSEPH H, RAINEY 


Joseph H. Rainey, was born at Georgetown, S. C. (where both his 
parents were slaves, but by industry obtained their freedom), June 21, 
1832; barber; compelled to work on the Confederate fortifications in 
1862; escaped to the West Indies, where he remained until the close 
of the war; returned to his native town; elected a delegate to the 
State constitutional convention of 1868; member of the State senate 
in 1870, but resigned, having been elected a Representative from South 
Carolina to the Forty-first Congress as a Republican (vice B. F. Whitte- 
more); reelected to the Forty-second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and 
Fortx-üfth Congresses.—(Biographical Congressional Directory.) 

NEGRO CONGRESSMAN FROM SOUTH CAROLINA—ROBERT SMALLS 


Robert Smalls (colored), was born at Beaufort, S, C., April 5, 1839; 
was a slave; moved to Charleston in 1851, worked as a rigger, and 
led a seafaring life; became connected in 1861 with the Planter, a 
steamer plying in Charleston Harbor as a (Confederate) transport. 
which he took over Charleston bar in May, 1862, and delivered her and 
his services to the commander of the United States blockading squad- 
ron; appointed pilot in the United States Navy, and served in that 
capacity on the monitor Keokuk in the attack on Fort Sumter; elected 
a member of the State Constitutional Convention of South Carolina 
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in 1868; elected a member of fhe State house of representatives in 
1868; and of the State senate, to fill a vacancy, in 1870, and reelected 
in 1872; delegate to the Republican National Convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1872, and also to the Republican National Convention which 
met at Cincinnati in 1876; elected to the Forty-fourth Congress, re- 
elected to the Forty-fifth Congress and defeated as a candidate for 
the Forty-sixth Congress; elected to the Forty-seventh Congress; the 
certificate of election was given to his opponent, but the House decided 
that he had received, as the Republican candidate, 14,393 votes, against 
12,904 for George D. Tillman, Democrat, and he was seated July 19, 
1882; reelected to the Forty-eighth Congress to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Edmund W. M. Mackey; reelected to the Forty-minth 
Congress; appointed collector of the port of Beaufort, S. C.—(Bio- 
graphical Congressional Directory.) 
NEGRO GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA—P. B. S. PINCHBACK 


Pinckney Benton Stewart Pinchback, politician, was born in Macon, 
Ga., May 10, 1837. His father was white and his mother a mulatto. 
Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he was within the Confederate 
lines, ran the blockade in 1862, at Yazoo City, and enlisted in the 
First Louisiana Volunteers at New Orleans. He was a delegate to the 
reconstruction convention of 1867; State senator in 1868; delegate to 
the Republican national convention in 1868; and in April, 1869, was 
appointed register of the land office at New Orleans. He was elected 
president pro tempore of the State senate, became lieutenant governor 
on the death of Lient. Gov. Oscar Dunn, December 6, 1871, and 
acting governor during the impeachment trial of Governor Warmoth, 
December and January, 1872-73. He was nominated for governor 
by the Republican Party in 1872, but withdrew in the interest of har- 
mony, and was nominated and elected Representative in Congress from 
the State at large in November, 1872. He was chosen United States 
Senator by the Republican legislature in 1873, but his seat was re- 
fused him by the Senate, and was vacant, 1873-77, although he re- 
celved the pay due a Senator from Louisiana for the time he was 
before the Senate, He was commissioner from Louisiana to the Vienna 
exposition in 1873; a delegate to the State constitutional convention In 
1879; and surveyor of customs of New Orleans in 1882. He was a 
delegate to every Republican national convention from 1868 to 1900. 
(Lamb's Biographical Dictionary of the United States.) 

TO RECAPITULATE 

Senator Blanche K. Bruce (Mississippi). 

Senator Hiram R. Revels (Mississippi). 

Congressman John R. Lynch (Mississippi). 

Congressman Henry Plummer Cheatham (North Carolina), 

Congressman John Adams Hyman (North Carolina). 

Congressman James E. O'Hara (North Carolina). 

Congressman George Henry White (North Carolina). 

Congressman. Joseph H. Rainey (South Carolina). 

Congressman Robert Smalls (South Carolina), 

Gov. P. B. S. Pinchback (Louisiana), 

NEGRO UNITED STATES SENATORS FROM NORTHERN STATES 

None. 

NEGRO CONGRESSMEN FROM NORTHERN STATES 

None. 

NEGRO GOVERNORS OF NORTHERN STATES 

None. 

THE TAMMANY DEMOCRATS WERE THE ONLY FRIENDS THE SOUTH HAD 
IN CONGRESS 

It was the Tammany Democrats who resisted the reconstruction 
measures of the Republican Party during the Thirty-ninth, the Fortieth, 
the Forty-first, the Forty-second, the Forty-third, the Forty-fourth, the 
Forty-fifth, and the Forty-sixth Congresses, 

THE SOUTH DIVIDED INTO FIVE MILITARY DISTRICTS 

With the South divided into five military districts, ruled by a military 
governor, it was Congressman Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, a Tam- 
many Democrat, who led the movement against the use of the Army at 
the polls and championed the liberty of the suffragist. 

NATIONAL CHAIRMAN IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1876 

Mr. Hewitt was chairman of the Democratic National Committee in 
the presidential campaign of 1876, which terminated in the fraudulent 
inauguration of Hayes as President by methods unknown to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Hewitt's knowledge of the circumstances convinced him that this 
result was only made possible by the despotic use of the Army in 
several of the States, but particularly in Louisiana, 

His soul was stirred with indignation. He feared, and with reason, 
lest free government should perish in the land unless the power to use 
the troops at the polls were abolished. 

He determined to devote himself to the supreme duty of repealing 
the legislation which had made a national fraud triumphant for the 
first time in the history of the country. 

FIRST STEP 

The movement was inaugurated by the insertion of a provision in the 

bill for the support of the Army, It was framed at the second session 
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of the Forty-second Congress: It forbade the use of the Army for the 
purpose of sustaining the so-called State government of Packard in 
Louisiana. It caused the loss of the bill. The Army was maintained 
from July until October, 1877, without lawful appropriations. President 
Hayes called an extra session of Congress. Mr, Hewitt was. placed in 
charge of the Army bill. He offered an amendment prohibiting the use 
of the Army as a posse comitatus in civil proceedings. 

It was adopted by the House. It was rejected by the Senate, and 
then the bill went into conference. The result was the adoption of the 
bill containing the posse comitatus clause. The first step was thus 
suecessfully achieved, 

FOLLOWED UP HIS SUCCESS 


In the third and final session of the Forty-fifth Congress this inde- 
fatigable statesman followed up his success. He determined to secure 
the repeal of the sections of the Revised Statutes which permitted the 
use of the troops at the polls, 

The repealing amendment was offered. It passed the House. The 
bill went to the Senate. There this provision was rejected. The bill 
went into conference. It was soon found that upon every point of 
difference there could be agreement except the provision which repealed 
the power to employ troops at the polls. In the conference committee 
Mr. Blaine appeared as the determined advocate for the retention of 
this power, while Mr, Hewitt and Mr. Sparks insisted upon the repeal 
as adopted by the House. Three conference committees were appointed. 
They failed to agree. On the 3d of March, 1879, Mr. Hewitt announced 
the final disagreement. 


SPEECH RESPLENDENT WITH SPIRIT OF DEVOTION TO CIVIL LIBERTY 


His speech on that occasion was resplendent with the spirit of de- 
votion to civil liberty. In it, with admirable vigor of argument and 
eloquent beauty of appeal, he supported the Democratic position that 
it should no longer be lawful for a soldier to be at a polling place on 
the day of election, His words deserve to be repeated whenever and 
wherever the story of the struggle is told. Mr. Hewitt said: “ The 
issue involves the very essence of free government, The difference 
between a despotic and a free government is this: In a despotism, the 
military power is superior to the civil; in a free government, the civil 
dominates the military power. The latter principle is one which we 
never fought for; it came to us as an inheritance from our fathers. It 
Was so well recognized that when the Constitution was formed it was 
not even deemed necessary to insert an article to that effect. But, as a 
protection against military interference, proyision was made that citi- 
zens might bear arms, and that no soldiers should be quartered upon 
them without their consent. No English-speaking man for 200 years 
hag questioned the principle that soldiers should never be present at the 
polls; and the question could never have been raised in this country, 
the demand could never haye been made in our land, but for the 
calamity of a civil war. In time of civil war many political rights 
must be surrendered to the necessities of the conflict. And so it was 
here, We surrendered the right we had inherited, and which up to 
that hour we had exercised, that no soldier should show himself at 
the polls. We surrendered that safeguard as we surrendered many 
other things that were dear to us. Now, for 15 long years we have 
been striving to recover that lost ground. And, unless the blood which 
courses in our veins has degenerated from the vital fluid which has 
made the Anglo-Saxon people great and free, I can not doubt the result 
of the appeal which I now make to the country.” 

FINALLY REPEALED 

The final achievement of the repeal was accomplished in the next 
Congress, the Forty-sixth. His long and earnest fight, promoted by the 
purest patriotism, love of equity, honor, and law, was of paramount 
importance to the settlement of this fundamental question involving the 
obscuration of the liberties of the people and the brutalizing excesses 
of force against the muniments of freedom. 


TOOK MISSISSIPPI 16 YEARS TO RESTORE WHITE GOVERNMENT 

It took Mississippi 16 years to restore white government, from 
1865 to 1881. 

Without money, with Federal soldiers all over the State, Mississippi 
was fortunate to be able to rescue her government even after that long 
period. 

FORCE BILL WOULD HAVE RESTORED CARPETBAG AND NEGRO RULE 

The force bill would have restored carpetbag and negro rule in three 
or four of the Southern States. That was the purpose of the bill, 
That was the only reason for its introduction. 

CARPETBAGGERS AND THEIR MYRMIDONS SWEEPING OVER THE SOUTH 


Carpetbaggers and their myrmidons (ignorant negroes) had been 
sweeping over the South like a simoon for 16 long years. 


SOUTH COULD HAVE SAVED SLAVERY AS LATE AS JANUARY 1, 1863 


Mr. Lincoln's preliminary proclamation of September 22, 1862, gave 
the South 100 days in which, if it cared to do so, it could have dis- 
solved the government of the Confederacy and mustered out its armies. 
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ME: LINCOLN MADE GOOD HIS PROMISE 
In his debate with Mr. Douglas and in his first inaugural, Mr. Lincoln 
said: 
“I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.” 


MILITARY NECESSITY 


Not until the war had been in progress almost two years; not 
until some of the war's bloodiest battles had been fought; not until it 
became a military necessity, which he believed justified by the Consti- 
tution, to save the Union, did Mr. Lincoln interfere with slavery in the 
States where it existed; and, then, he gave the South another chance 
to reconsider—before his proclamation became effective. 

SLAVERY WAS NOT THE ISSUE 

“Liberty of self-government, so dear for ages to the Anglo-Saxon; 
the right peaceably to withdraw from the Union, which was their legal 
right under the Constitution, was the issue. 

“The South's surrender of her claim to the integrity of the Union 
was the one point upon which Lincoln insisted, and the one which 
Stephens could not yield.” 

That was the real issue of the war; not slavery. 

The South was not fighting to save slavery. The North was not 
fighting to abolish slavery. 

THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. LINCOLN 


When the dastardly act of the madman ended the earthly career of 
that great soul, the South was horrified and plunged into the deepest 
sorrow. 

LINCOLN WAS THE MOST SUBLIME OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS 

While disagreeing about a great constitutional principle, the South 
loved Lincoln, and looked upon him as the tenderest, the most sublime, 
of all the Presidents. 


LINCOLN OPPOSED NEGRO CITIZENSHIP 

At the Lincoln-Douglas debate at Charleston, September 18, 1858, 
Mr. Lincoln, in his rejoinder, said: 

“ Judge Douglas has said to you that he has not been able to get 
from me an answer to the question whether I am in favor of negro 
citizenship. So far as I know, the judge never asked me the question 
before. He shall have no occasion to ever ask it again, for I tell him 
very frankly that I am not in favor of negro citizenship.” 


THE SOUTH HAS BECOME RICH AND POWERFUL SINCE 1891 


The South has become rich and powerful since 1891. 

The South’s resources are enormous. 

The South's population runs into the millions. 

The South last year produced 64 per cent of the cotton crop of the 
world. 

The South sold this one crop for $1,016,000,000. 

The South produces all the raw materials of the Nation save alone 
lumber, coal, iron, wheat, wool, and leather; and produces much of 
this. 

The mills of New England are being dismantled one by one and are 
being rebuilt in the South. 

The high cost of freight transportation and labor conditions have 
made it imperative that factories seck the source of their raw materials. 

Texas alone could feed the world if its idle acres were put into 
cultivation, 

All of this has come about since that memorable 22d day of January, 
1891, when the South won by 1 majority in the Sehate of the United 
States the right to social, industrial, and commercial independence. 

BUT THE STORY HAS NOT COME TO AN END 


In the House of Representatives, almost from the beginning of the 
Government, following the practice in the House of Commons, the rules 
adopted have included the “previous question,” which amounts to 
“ cloture,” thus ending debate. Certainly, since 1811, the House Rules 
adopted at the beginning of every new Congress have included the 
“previous question,” which only requires a majority vote to apply the 
rule to any pending question and thereby end debate. 

CLOTURE NOT ADOPTED IN SENATE UNTIL 1917 


When the force bill was under consideration in the Senate, the 
important weapon of the South was “ unlimited debate,” which began 
on December 2 and did not end until January 22, following. 

AMERICA ON VERGE OF WAR IN MARCH, 1917 

Woodrow Wilson had made his last gesture to prevent war. He had 
urged the arming of American vessels. The legislation failed of 
passage and the Congress expired by limitation of law at noon on 
Mareh 4, 1917. / 

NEW CONGRESS MET MARCH 5, 1917 


The new Congress was called in extra session the next day, March 5, 
1917, (America entered the war April 6, 1917.) 


CLOTURE ADOPTED IN THE SENATE MARCH $, 1017 


The first business of the Senate was the consideration of a “ cloture” 
resolution. On March 8, 1917, three days later, by a practically unani- 
mous vote, the Senate of the United States (after 128 years of unlimited 
debate), adopted “cloture.” 

At any time a motion, signed by 16 Senators, to bring to a close the 
debate upon any pending measure is presented to the Senate, it becomes 
the duty of the presiding officer to at once state the motion to the 
Senate, and after the lapse of one calendar day he shall lay the motion 
before the Senate and direct that the Secretary call the roll, and upon 
the ascertainment that a quorum is present shail, without debate, sub- 
mit to the Senate by a yea-and-nay vote the question: “Is it the 
sense of the Senate that the debate shall be brought to a close?” 

And if that question shall be decided in the affirmative by a two- 
thirds vote of those voting, then said measure shall be the unfinished 
business to the exclusion of all other business until disposed of, and, 
thereafter, no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than one 
hour on the pending measure, 


SENATE RULES ARE CONTINUING 


The Senate being a continuing body, its rules when once adopted 

continue until modified. 
CLOTURE IS IN THE SENATE RULES TO STAY 

Now that “cloture” has been written into the Senate rules, un- 

limited debate” is ended in that body. 
SOUTH HAS LOST ITS GREATEST WEAPON 

The South has lost its greatest weapon, “unlimited debate,” for 
with neyer more than 26 to 28 votes in the Senate it can not, without 
the aid of northern Democrats, repeal the rule, or prevent its ap- 
plication. 

The votes of 49 Senators are necessary to “ repeal” it and the votes 
of 32 Senators are necessary to “ prevent its application.” 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY HAS NOT CHANGED 


The Republican Party has not changed, except that its membership 
is now better “ classified " and its rascality better known. 

It is composed of— 

1. The best minds; 

2. The average member; 

3. The uplifter; and 

4. The shoplifter. 


NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1891 AND 1920 


The South will not forget that there was no difference between Henry 
Cabot Lodge of 1891 and 1920. He was even more bitter toward the 
South and toward the Democratic Party in 1920. 

The South will not forget that there was no difference between P. C. 
Knox and old Thad Stevens. He was just as bitter toward the South 
and toward the Democratic Party in 1920, 


KICK IN THE DOOR OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


The South will not forget that when Woodrow Wilson, that stricken 
hero, was still confined to his bed and very slowly regaining his strength 
that it was a Republican, Senator Albert B. Fall, of New Mexico, who 
threatened to “kick in the door of the White House” if they would 
not lct him see the President. A few days later, to put a stop to this 
cloak-room talk, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of Nebraska, accompanied 
him to the White House, where they were received by the President. 
(Senator Fall was then interested in Mexico.“) 


SAME FALL 


The South will not forget that this is the same Albert B. Fall who 
later was a member of the Cabinet of President Harding, and who is 
awaiting trial now for accepting a bribe. 


RECEIVED $100,000 IN A LITTLE BLACK BAG 


The South will not forget that at a former trial Fall admitted re- 
ceiving $100,000 in cash, in a little black bag, which he claimed was a 
“loan.” 

OIL * LOOT” WORTH $1,000,000,000 


The South will not forget that the ofl “loot” which Fall gaye to 
Doheny and Sinclair, and which the Government has recovered as a 
result of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, is 
worth $1,000,000,000; and that this recovery is due largely to the 
insistence and persistence of a few Democratic Senators who followed 
the trail to the end. 


SINCLAIR PAID HAYS’S GAMBLING DEBTS 


The South will not forget that it has been indisputably proven that 
Will Hays, former Postmaster General in the Harding Cabinet, and 
former chairman of the Republican National Committee, permitted 
Harry Sinclair to give him $85,000 out of the Continental “jack pot” 
to pay his “gambling debts"; Harry Sinclair expecting, of course, 
to be favored in return by the Republican Party (in which expectation 
he was not disappointed). 
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REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR OF INDIANA RETURNING FROM THE PENITENTIARY 
“ALMOST” MEETS A REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR GOING 

The South will not forget that Governor McCray, former Republican 
Governor of Indiana, in returning from the penitentiary where he was 
serving a 10-year term, “almost” meets another Republican Governor 
going, the latter escaping by pleading the “statute of limitation,” 
which caused a dismissal to be entered by the court. 

LANGLEY IS GRANTED A PAROLE AND “RETURNS TO WASHINGTON” 


The South will not forget that former Republican Congressman 
John W. Langley has been granted a parole, having served more than 
a year in the penitentiary, and has “returned to Washington.” 

FORBES IS GRANTED A PAROLE AND “ RETURNS TO WASHINGTON ” 


The South will not forget that Charles R. Forbes, Republican, Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, has been granted a parole, having served more than a year 
in the penitentiary, and has returned to Washington.” 

THOMAS W. MILLER SOON TO BE ON HIS WAY TO THE PENITENTIARY 


The South will not forget that Thomas W. Miller (Republican), former 
secretary of state of Delaware, former Republican Member of Congress 
from that State in the Sixty-fourth Congress, and Alien Property Cus- 
todian in the administrations of Presidents Harding and Coolidge, who 
was recently sentenced to serve a term in the penitentiary on account 
of $47,500 in Liberty bonds traced to him from a part of the American 
Metal Co. assets after the $6,453,979.97 assets of that company had 
been returned by himself as Alien Property Custodian, will soon be on 
his way, the Supreme Court of the United States having denied his peti- 
tion for certiorari. 

HARRY M. DAUGHERTY INDICTED JOINTLY WITH MILLER 


The South will not forget that Harry M. Daugherty, Republican and 
former Attorney General in the Cabinets of Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge, was indicted jointly with Miller, and that the jury at both 
trials were discharged after failing to agree on a verdict, though it is 
understood the last jury stood 10 for conviction and 2 for acquittal. 

WOULD PLACE THE BRAND OF TREASON ON CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 


The South will not forget that it is the representatives of the Re- 
publican Party who would still place the brand of “ treason” on those 
who followed the Stars and Bars, the brave Confederate soldiers, 

MR. M’KINLEY, THE METHODIST 


The South will not forget that Mr. McKinley, the Methodist (later 

President of the United States), did not stand by her, 
MR. CANNON, ‘THE QUAKER 

The South will not forget that Mr. Cannon, native son of the South 

(later Speaker of the House of Representatives), did not stand by her. 
NORTHERN DEMOCRATS 

The South will not forget that it was the northern Democrats, the 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Tammany Democrats, who stood 
by her, 

TRUSTED THE SOUTH 

The South will not forget that it was the northern Democrats who 
trusted her to form a stable and an honest government, which would 
enable her to work out her own problems as she alone knew best how. 
(And it is worthy of note that the South has proven worthy of that 
confidence.) 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY HAS A CHANCE TO WIN THE PRESIDENCY 

The South will not forget that the Democratic Party has a chance 
to win the Presidency this year if it nominates as its candidate Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith, of New York, great American, great Democrat, upright 
statesman, plain citizen. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

The South will not forget that the eighteenth amendment prohibits 

only “intoxicating” beverages. 


VOLSTEAD ACT 


The South will not forget that the Volstead Act prohibits also “ non- 
intoxicating” beverages, light wine, and beer, for which there is not 
the slightest justification. 


VETOED BY WOODROW WILSON 


The South will not forget that this is the same Volstead Act which 
Woodrow Wilson vetoed which Al Smith wants to modify. 


EXCERPT FROM VETO MESSAGE 


Tas Waite Houses, 

October , 1919. 
In all matters having to do with the personal habits and customs of 
large numbers of our people we must be certain that the established 
processes of legal change are followed. In no other way can the 
salutary object sought to be accomplished by great reforms of this char- 

acter be made satisfactory and permanent, 
Wooprow WILS0N. 
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EXCERPT FROM THE OPINION OF MR. JUSTICE CLARKE, OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Justice Clarke dissenting : 

“ With respect to the eleventh conclusion of the court, it is enough 
to say that it approves as valid a definition of liquor as intoxicating 
which is expressly admitted not to be intoxicating in each of the cases 
in which it is considered.” 

TEMPERANCE DRINKS 

Until the advent of the Anti-Saloon League light wine and beer were 
universally regarded as temperance beverages, and are still so regarded 
by millions of the American people. 

FOOD AND DRINK 


Beer is both food and drink for the people. It does more than quench 
thirst. It strengthens the tired muscles. It lightens the daily tasks. 
It supplies the nourishment needed to build the wasted tissues. It 
promotes good fellowship. It is one of the pleasures of life. 

WILL DRIVE BOOTLEGGER OUT OF BUSINESS OVERNIGHT 


lt is universally conceded that light wine and beer will drive the 
bootlegger out of business overnight by taking away his patronage. 


- PEOPLE WILL RESPECT THE LAW 


It is universally conceded that the American people will then “re- 
spect” the law, and that it will not be necessary to “ enforce” it. 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS IN REVENUB 


It is universally conceded that a very small “tax” on light wine 
and beer will bring into the Treasury of the United States $1,000,- 
000,000 in revenue annually. 

SALOON 


The South will not forget that Al Smith is opposed to the saloon; 
that Al Smith says the saloon is and ought to be a “defunct insti- 
tution.” 

CAN NOT BE DRUNK ON PREMISES WHERE PURCHASED 


The South win not forget that by providing in the“ modification act” 
that even light wine and beer shall not be drunk on the premises where 
purchased, that there is no danger of the return of the saloon. 

THE SOUTH WAS NOT SUPINELY CONTENTED TO ENDURE THE ENFORCEMENT 
ACTS PASSED UNDER THE THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND FIFTEENTH 
AMENDMENTS 
The South will not forget that it was not supinely contented to 

endure the enforcement acts passed under the thirteenth, fourteenth, 

and fifteenth amendments, which were broader than the amendments 
themselves and therefore without constitutional warrant, as the case of 

Israel LeGrand, and other famous “ election cases” amply testify. 

THE NORTH CAN NOT BE EXPECTED TO BE SUPINELY CONTENTED TO ENDURE 
THE ENFORCEMENT ACT PASSED UNDER THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
The South can not expect the North to be supinely contented to 

endure the enforcement act, passed under the eighteenth amendment, 

when that act is broader than the amendment itself. 

CAN NOT EXPECT THE NORTH TO ACCEPT DICTUM OF THE OHIO ANTI-SALOON 

LEAGUB 

The South can not expect the North to accept the mere “ dictum” 
of the Ohio Anti-Saloon League, because a “dry majority” in the 
Congress yielded to that “ dictum.” 

ONE-HALF OF 1 PER CENT TAKEN FROM AN OLD REVENUE ACT 


The South will not forget that the one-half of 1 per cent was taken 
from an old “revenue act,” which placed a “tax” on all beverages 
containing as much as one-half of 1 per cent of “ alcohol”; an old act 
50 years old, which dealt purely with “taxation” and had nothing 
in the world to do with the question as to whether dus nan of 1 per 
cent was “intoxicating.” 

DEMOCRATIC APPROVAL OF LIGHT WINE AND BEER, MR. JEFFERSON’S VIEWS 

The South will not forget the views on this question of the greatest 
political philosopher of all time, Thomas Jefferson, father of the 
Democratic Party, 

[From the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. XV, p. 178] 
MONTICELLO, December 13, 1818. 
To MONSIEUR DE NEUVILLE: 

I rejoice, as a moralist, at the prospect of a reduction of the duties 
on wine by our National Legislature. It is an error to view a tax on 
that liquor as merely a tax on the rich. It is a prohibition of its use 
to the middling class of our citizens and a condemnation of them to 
the poison of whisky, which is desolating their houses. No nation is 
drunken where wine is cheap; and none sober where the dearness of 
wine substitutes ardent spirits as the common beverage. It is, in 
truth, the only antidote to the bane of whisky. Fix but the duty at 
the rate of other merchandise and we can drink wine here as cheap 
as we do grog; and who will not prefer it? Its extended use will carry 
health and comfort to a much-enlarged circle. Everyone in easy cir- 
cumstances (as the bulk of our citizens are) will prefer it te the poison 
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to which they are now driven by their Government. And the Treasury 
itself will find that a penny apiece from a dozen is more than a groat 
from a single one. This reformation, however, will require time. Our 
merchants know nothing of the infinite variety of cheap and good wines 
to be had in Europe, and particularly in France, in Italy, and the 
Grecian Islands, as they know little also of the variety of excellent 
manufactures and comforts to be had anywhere out of England. Nor 
will these things be known, nor, of course, called for here, until the 
native merchants of those countries to whom they are known shall 
bring them forward, exhibit, and vend them at the moderate profits 
they can afford. This alone will procure them familiarity with us, 
and the preference they merit in competition with corresponding 
articles now in use, 
TH. JEFFERSON. 


[From the Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. XIV, p. 380] 
MONTICELLO, January 6, 1816. 
To Col. CHARLES YANCEY: 

There is before the assembly a petition of a Captain Miller which I 
have at heart, because I have great esteem for the petitioner as an 
honest and useful man. He is about to settle in our county and to 
establish a brewery, in which art I think him as skillful a man as has 
ever come to America, I wish to see this beverage become common 
instead of the whisky which kifls one-third of our citizens and ruins 
their families. He is staying with me until he can fix himself, and 
I should be thankful for information from time to time of the progress 
of his petition. 

TH. JEFFERSON. 
JEFFERSON’S HOUSE GUEST 

It is interesting to note that this famous “brewer” was Mr. Jeffer- 
son's house guest. 

BOOTLEG WHISKY 


If the “pure” whisky of Mr. Jefferson’s day killed one-third of the 
people, what will the “ bootleg” whisky of our day do? 


DIVINE APPROVAL OF WINE 


The South will not forget that we have divine approval of wine. 
1. Place: Cana of Galilee. 
3. Occasion: Marriage feast. 


JESUS’ FIRST MIRACLE, WATER TURNED TO WINB 


It was a festive occasion, a wedding; Christ had honored it with 
His presence; He went there from no love of social enjoyment, He 
went there to bless the ordinance of marriage—one husband, one wife. 
He went there laying the foundations of the Christian religion, and 
saying to the Essenes: “I don't take your doctrine; I believe in 
marriage.” 

And the mother of Jesus came to Him and said the wine had given 
out. 

The Apostle John said they had a number of vessels holding water. 

Listen to the Gospel of St. John, chapter 2: 

“And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the 
mother of Jesus was there. 

“And both Jesus was called, and His disciples, to the marriage, 

“And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto Him, 
they have no wine. 

“Jesus saith unto her, Mine hour is not yet come. 

His mother saith unto the servants, ‘ Whatsoever He saith unto you, 
do it.“ 

“And there were set there six waterpots of stone, after the manner 
of the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece 
[one-fourth of a barrel]. 

“Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water.“ 
filled them up to the brim. 

“And He saith unto them, ‘Draw out now, and bear unto the 
governor of the feast.’ And they bear it. 

“When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made 
wine, and knew not whence it was; (but the servants which drew the 
water knew) the governor of the feast called the bridegroom. 

“And saith unto him, Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
good wine; and when men have well — then that which is worse, 
but thou hast kept the good wine until now.’ 

“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and mani- 
* forth His glory; and His disciples believed on Him.“ 

WEDDING AT HOUSE OF APOSTLE JOHN 


According to Dummelow (in his One Volume Bible Commentary), the 
inference is the wedding was at the house of the Apostle John. 

Dummelow also says, “ Perhaps it was the occasion of Jesus’ first 
visit to the evangelist's own house.” 
JESUS CONVERTED THE EQUIVALENT OF FOUR AND ONE-HALF BARRELS OF 

WATER INTO FOUR AND ONE-HALF BARRELS OF WINE 

As the capacity of each waterpot was 3 firkins (or three-fourths of a 
barrel), the six waterpots held 414 barrels of wine, as they were filled 
to the brim. 

And it was good wine: “ Thou hast kept the good wine until now.” 


And they 


CHRIST SYMPATHIZED WITH HUMAN NATURE 


Christ sympathized with human nature, and in this miracle of Cana 
of Galilee He taught His disciples and the world that the Nazarites 
were not right when they eschewed the use of all wine; that the 
Essenes were not right when they denied the rite of marriage. 

I say the use of the juice of the grape in moderation is ordained 
for all time to come. 

It remained for Mohammed to teach the doctrine of absolute 
prohibition. Christ never taught it. 

Take the Bible from beginning to end, and in three hundred and 
odd instances, I believe, in which the use of strong drink and wine 
is spoken of, it is only excess which is condemned, 

ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, writing to Timothy, said: “ Take no more water, but take 
a little wine for your stomach’s sake and for your many infirmities.” 

And when in prison at Rome, about to go to the amphitheater, 
where waiting him were lions’ jaws and the mob were howling 
in the streets of Rome for his blood as that of a martyr, he wrote 
to the inhabitants of Colosse, in his epistle to the Colossians in 
answer to the Pythagoreans, Platonians, and Judaizers, who were all 
undertaking to say “eat this” and “drink that,” “I tell you, brethren, 
let no man judge you what you shall eat or what you shall drink.” 

DEMOCRATIC AND DIVINE APPROVAL 

Thus we have both democratic and divine approval of light wine 
and beer. 
GOVERNOR SMITH’S POSITION ON MODIFICATION COULD BE ADVOCATED 

FROM ANY PULPIT IN AMERICA 


The South will not forget that Governor Smith’s position on the 
modification of the Volstead Act could be advocated from any pulpit 
in America. 

IF AL WERE A PROTESTANT 

The South will not forget that if Al Smith were a Protestant, all 
could be forgiven, and you would hear little further complaint about 
his being a “wet”. 

UNWILLING FOR THEIR BIGOTRY TO BE EXPOSED 


The South will not forget that many of its eminent divines and 
churchmen are not entirely candid about Al Smith; that they are not 
courageous enough to come out in the open and state their “real 
objection"; that they are unwilling to have their bigotry and narrow 
religious fanaticism exposed to the withering blight of unfavorable 
comment—which makes it necessary to resort to “subterfuge” in an 
effort to “hide” their unreasoning attachment to their own belief 
and their intolerance of beliefs opposed to them. 

HOW DIFFERENT AL SMITH 
“sI dare swear he is no hypocrite, but prays from his heart. 


(Shakespeare). i 
. AMERICA DOES NOT BELONG TO ANY DENOMINATION 


America does not belong to the Protestants any more than it belongs 
to the Jews or the Catholics. America is not “ officially” even a 
“ Christian” country—though most of us are Christians. 


WOODROW WILSON’S FRIEND 


The South will not forget that Al Smith was Woodrow Wilson's 
friend, that when that immortal was making his fight, was sailing 
back to France the next day to pursue his flaming ideal of peace on 
earth, that on the evening of March 4, 1919, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, Goy. Alfred E. Smith introduced President 
Woodrow Wilson to that great audience in these notable words: 

“ Whatever may be the cross-fire of opinion there is one thing that we 
are all agreed upon, and that is that America will not have completed 
her part in the great world conflict until she has done everything possible 
to prevent the recurrence of the death, the misery, the suffering, the 
waste, and the devastation that from time immemorial has followed in 
the wake of war. At the peace conference, to that task our President 
is applying his wonderful talents.” 

He told the mothers of our country that they were giving up their 
sons, “not only that the world might be made safe for democracy, 
but that there would never be another war.” To the fulfillment of that 
promise he dedicated himself with all his heart and all his soul and 
all his strength and all his great ability. 

As the applause died out a well-meaning lady in an adjoining’ box 
exclaimed: “ What a giant Al Smith would be if he only had a college 
education.” Whereupon I recalled that line of Arthur Brisbane's 
“Think of what four years at Harvard might have done to Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


* 


CAN TRUST AL SMITH 


The South can trust this gifted son of the northern democracy, 
Gov. Alfred Emanuel Smith, of New York, to do the right thing about 
“ prohibition,” about “religion,” or any other question which may 
come to the desk of an American President. 

WILL NOT TURN HER BACK 


The South will not turn her back on such a friend, 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON FATHER OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


The South will not forget that when Thomas Jefferson drew his 
earthly will he directed (by his silence) that no mention should be 
made on the monument erected in his memory of the fact that he was 
minister to France, Governor of Virginia, Secretary of State, Vice 
President of the United States, or President of the United States, 

Instead, that great philosopher ordered placed upon his tombstone 
these words: 

HERE WAS BURIED 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AUTHOR OF 
THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

OF THR 

STATUTE OF VIRGINIA FOR 

RELIGIONS FREEDOM AND THE 

FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

VIRGINIA ` 


[Author's note.—By way of answer to friendly inquiries as to his 
religious faith from many of the readers of his political articles, Mr. 
Jurney's family for 100 years have been Presbyterians, in which church 
he has “birthright” membership, and in which faith he is a firm 
believer.) 


FILIBUSTER AND HEALTH ADDRESS BY SENATOR COPELAND 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, yesterday morning, at 9 
o'clock, when the Senate had been in continuous session for 22 
hours, or since 11 o'clock a. m. of the preceding day, when 
Senators were worn out by their all-night vigil in the Senate 
Chamber, the senior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
had occasion to speak briefly over the radio on the subject of 
“Filibuster and health.” I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks may be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FILIBUSTER AND HEALTH 


I have the feeling this morning that the rules of the United States 
Senate should be revised. That august body has been in continuous 
session since 11 o'clock yesterday morning. It is still in session at 
this hour of 9 o'clock a. m. We have been up all night. 

Scores of tired, white-faced, white-lipped, middle-aged, and old men 
are kept from their beds in a test of physical endurance. At 4.45 this 
morning I counted in the galleries 52 persons, including three ladies, 
amazed and mute witnesses to the foolishness of this method of conduct- 
ing the Nation's business. 

After the sun rose the night workers and those on their way to 
business stopped in to gaze upon the spectacle. “The most dignified 
legislative body in the world,” breaking all the laws ob nature, did 
not look fit and fine as daylight streamed into the Chamber. 

There is something wrong with the Rules of the Senate when it is 
possible for a handful of willful men to stop the wheels of legislation. 
Regardless of the merits of the cause for which they contend, there 
should be a better way to register their protest. 

Legislators are under peculiar obligations to society. They are 
expected to pass laws for the promotion of the common welfare, They 
should themselves be worthy examples of the sort of citizenship they 
are seeking to establish, 3 

What is more important to the welfare of our great Nation than to 
have the people made up of healthy, vigorous, right-living individuals? 
Rest, sleep, regular habits, and observance of nature's rules are 
essential to good health. The “grave, and reverend signiors™ of the 
Senate should be examples of model conduct. They are not such 
examples when they outrage nature by such violent and unnatural 
methods of procedure. 

The remedy for these recurring experiences is found in the adoption 
of the so-called “lame duck amendment,” the Norris amendment. In 
effect it abolishes the short session and under its terms a Congress 
elected in November would be seated and begin work the Ist of 
January. No limit is placed upon adjournment and in consequence, 
without a fixed day of adjournment, there is no possibility of crowding 
into the few days at the end of the session a hopeless jam of legis- 
lation. 

While the present session is a long session, the approaching political 
conventions produce the effect found in a short session—adjourning 
at a specified time, noontime the 4th of March. Legislators feel that 
they must adjourn next week; so the determined opponents to certain 
measures have their opportunity to talk to death any measure meeting 
their disapproval. Except in the presidential election year this pain- 
ful situation would be impossible were the Norris amendment adopted. 

This is not the time to discuss the legislative arguments in favor of 
such a reform, It is the time, however, to impress upon every one of 


the radio audience, including a stray Senator or two if they happen 
to be listening in, that there is such a thing as an orgy even though 
it may not be a drunken revelry in the ordinary sense, 
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In the conduct of every institution, as in the conduct of every 
individual life, there should be decent hours of work, a period for 
recreation, and abundant time for sleep and refreshment. In youth 
the tissues are elastic, the heart powerful, and all the organs resistant 
to an occasional indulgence in both late hours and exceptional festivi- 
ties. But at that age, even, there must be no reekless waste of the 
physical power. 

But when it comes to middle and advanced life it is not safe to 
indulge in sprees of any sort. Filibusters are neither dignified nor 
conducive to long life. On the contrary, they are distinctly hazardous 
to health and shortening of life. 

People who stay up all night are inclined to indulge in frequent 
junches of coffee and sandwiches. They fill their stomachs with unac- 
customed food eaten at unaccustomed hours. There is nothing wrong 
with coffee and sandwiches when taken at the proper time. But when 
indulged in under the circumstances of this night of filibuster they 
upset the digestion and produce evil effects that days of abstemiousness 
will hardly correct. 

By this time you will be convinced that my own digestion is im- 
paired, and, of course, it is. But more than that, I am disgusted with 
myself and my colleagues that we should make such a spectacle of 
ourselves. ‘To-morrow there will be an editorial in every newspaper in 
the United States condemning the Senate for its behavior. I shall say 
“Amen” to each of them. 

I frankly confess to having had a leading, almost the sole, part in a 
filibuster when I first entered the Senate. I was bitterly opposed to 
surrendering the Isle of Pines to Cuba and voiced my indignation in an 
eight-hour speech. I hasten to add, however, that I did quit talking 
at 8 o'clock in the evening, so nobody lost an hour of sleep by being 
kept in the Senate through an all-night session. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced I accomplished little else than to promote the sleep of my col- 
leagues during those long hours of useless talk; certainly most of 
them dozed through my speech, 

That ordeal and the futility of it convinced me that there are better 
ways to accomplish legislation. It never pays any one of us to expend 
the precious fund of physical strength and energy by wasting it in any 
wanton and reckless manner. 

Just as I left the Senate Chamber a few moments ago one of the 
official reporters handed me the transcript of a statement made by 
Senator Sterwer, of Oregon, which I quote: 

“The hour is now 4.45 a. m. We are in the glory of the morning. 
The new day brings new hope. The fading night is a cloak worn thin, 
covering the sins and fears of yesterday. It is a time to pause and 
reflect. Sleep is man's best friend. It refreshes the weary and brings 
courage to faltering frailty. It restores the clearness of the mind. 
I think of Morpheus in terms of affection and endearment. If the 
Republic is safe, it is not because of our violation of nature’s law; 
it ig because the great majority have sense enough to go to bed.” 

To leave the shortcomings of the legislative body to which I belong, 
I wish I could impress upon every listener-in how important it is to 
guard the delicate machinery of the body. It is a sad mistake to abuse 
it, whether by intemperate living, intemperate drinking, or by in- 
temperate eating. Any form of intemperance is sure to tear nerves, 
some of them so located, perhaps, as to impair forever the functions 
of organs or other bodily structures. 

There is an old Latin motto, “ Mens sana in corpore sano,” freely 
translated as “A sound mind in a sound body.“ There can be no 
soundness of mind, with the alertness, vigor, and highest usefulness 
of intellect so essential to worthy service for humanity unless the body 
is soundly built and perfectly preserved. 

As I view life, there are four factors of chief importance sleep, 
fresh air, exercise, and proper food. But lazy men who never exercise 
hang on to life. Many a family survives vile ventilation. But nobody 
can live without sleep and nourishment. So, in the last analysis, sleep 
and food are the truly vital things. 

If you will bear this truth in mind and apply it faithfully and 
unfailingly, you may be sure you will live long in the land the Lord thy 
God hath given thee. 

Robert Southwell, a sixteenth century poet, put it beautifully when 
he sang: 


“My mind to me an empire is, 
“While grace affordeth health.” 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator withhold that motion 
for a mement? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
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Ashurst Deneen La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess Locher ckett 
Black Fletcher McKellar ppard 
Blaine George McMaster Shipstead 
Blease Gerry MeN: Shortridge 
Borah Glass Met Simmons 
Bratton Hale Moses Smith 

rookbart Harris Neely Steiwer 
Broussard Harrison Norris Stephens 
Bruce Hawes Nye Swanson 
Capper Ha: die 'yson 
Caraway H Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Howell Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Johnson Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman arren 
Cutting Keyes Reed, Mo. Waterman 

e King Reed, atson 


Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Norseck] is detained at home on account of illness, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RanspexL] is detained from the Senate by 
illness, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish to make a request for unanimous 
consent. Does the Senator from Kansas object to that? 

Mr. CURTIS. I object to debate; I have no objection to the 
Senator making a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is not going to object to my 
request for unanimous consent; I will tell him that now. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I will not object to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I will not permit the Senator to do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. I object to debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am asking unanimous consent that the 
Senate before going into executive session shall vote upon two 
motions, one of which is pending and the other of which is to 
be made to displace the Boulder Dam Dill. I am entitled to a 
vote upon those motions, and I demand it, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I object to debate; the motion 
is not debatable. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to put before the Senate what it is. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask the Senate to refuse to go into execu- 
tive session until votes on the motions to which I have referred 
shall be had. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this question is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, on which the Senator from 
California asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. Are we voting on the question of going into executive 
session? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who 
is absent because of illness. I have not been able to get a 
transfer, and therefore I can not vote, If at liberty to vote, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. I have not 
been able to get a transfer; and, not knowing how the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote, I withhold my yote. If able to 
get a transfer, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll cali was concluded. 

Mr. NEELY. On this question I am paired with the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Breasr]. I do not know 
how he would vote, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bayarp], which I transfer to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT], and will allow my vote to stand. 
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Mr. TYSON. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwaxrps], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

755 CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gobrp with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHatx] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Ashurst Curtis Hayden Smith 
Barkley Deneen King Steck 
Bingham Edge McKellar Swanson 
Borah Fess etcalf Tydings 
Broussard Fletcher Overman Tyson 
Bruce Gerry Pine aterman 
Caraway Glass Reed, Pa. Watson 
Couzens Hawes Sackett 

NAYS—36 
Black Hale McMaster Sheppard 
Blaine Harris cNary Shipstead 
Bratton Harrison Moses Shortridge 
Brookhart Heflin Norris Steiwer 
Capper Howell Nye Stephens 
Copeland Johnson Oddie Vandenberg 
Cutting Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mass, 
Dale La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
George Locher Reed, Mo. Warren 

NOT VOTING—27 

Bayard Gof Mayiield Simmons 
Blease Gooding Neely Smoot 
Dill Gould Norbeck Thomas 
du Pont Greene Ransdell Trammell 
Edw: Jones Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Frazier Keyes Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Gillett McLean Schall 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 12814. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who is 
detained from the Senate on account of illness. Not knowing 
how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote, I 
will let this announcement stand for the rest of this session. 

Mr. TYSON (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorf]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I have a pair with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bayard]; but I make the same announcement as on the 
previous roll call, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Na CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck] with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Scharl with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Ashurst Edge McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Fletcher Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Hayden Moses Warren 
Caraway King Reed, Pa. Waterman 
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NAYS—51 
Barkley Dale Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Black Deneen La Follette Sackett 
Blaine Fess Locher Sheppard 
Blease George McMaster Shipstead 
Borah Gerry McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Glass Neely Smith 
Brookhart Hale Norris Steiwer 
Broussard Harris Nye Stephens 
Capper Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
55 Heun ‘ : ie aisn Mass. 
ur owe man alsh, Mont, 

Cutting ohnson Reed, Mo. 

NOT VOTING—27 
Bayard Gooding Norbeck Thomas 
Dil Gould Overman Trammell 
du Pont Greene Ransdell Tyson 
Edwards Jones Robinson, Ark. Wagner 
Frazier Keyes Schall Watson 
Gillett McLean Smoot Wheeler 
Goff Mayfield Swanson 


So the motion of Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania was rejected. 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I now move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 11256, Order of Business 
No, 1022, the naval construction bill. 

Mr. HARRISON and other Senators called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TYSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epwakrps], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

a CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; d 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazrer] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL] ; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. ScHarL] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. GLASS (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 
He has not voted. Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—22 
Ashurst Edge Metcalf Swanson 
Bingham Gerry Moses Tydings 
Blease Hale Reed, Pa. Tyson 
Broussard Hayden Sackett Waterman 
Bruce King Smith 
Caraway McKellar Steck 

NAYS—43 
Barkley Deneen Locher Robinson, Ind, 
Black Fess McMaster Sheppard 
Blaine Fletcher McNary Shipstead 
Borah George Neely Shortridge 
Bratton Harris Norris Simmons 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Stephens 
Capper Heflin Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Pine Warren 
Dale La Follette Pittman 

NOT VOTING—29 

Bayard Goff Mayfield Thomas 
Cutting Gooding Norbeck Trammell 
Dill Gould Ransdell Wagner 
du Pont Greene Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edwards Hawes Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Frazier Jones Schall 
Gillett Keyes Smoot 
Glass Mc Steiwer 


So Mr. Has motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill was rejected. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think debate on 
House bill 13512 has been concluded, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration, 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will yield, could that matter 
be determined by a roll call or by a determination at once in 
respect to the vote? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope se. If it leads to debate of 
any length I will withdraw it, if I get the unanimous consent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If it leads to no debate and the matter 
may be passed upon at once, I will ask unanimous consent tem- 
porarily to lay aside the pending business for that purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us vote, then. 

Mr. EDGE. The request is for the consideration of what 
measure? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The measure affecting the barge line 
on the Mississippi River, which has been discussed to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
does that include a yote on the amendment of the committee 
which had been offered by the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It would, unless it is withdrawn. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it to be withdrawn? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think that amendment will lead 
to any debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was unanimously agreed to in the com- 
mittee, and it is only for a survey. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It calls only for a survey? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13512) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and 
purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of 
the transportation act, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1924, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with amendments, on page 4, line 24, after the word 
facilities“ and the comma, to strike out the words “or any 
unit thereof,” and to add at the end of the bill a new section, as 
follows: 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to cause 
an investigation and survey to be made of the inland water route 
from Boston, Mass,, to Beaufort, N. C., with a view to deter- 
mining the amount of actual or potential commerce thereon 
and the feasibility and advisability of extending the service of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation to the waterways included in such 
route, or any section thereof, and to report thereon to the Congress 
as soon as practicable. He is authorized to pay the expenses of 
such a survey from the funds which may hereafter be appropriated 
for the purchase of stock in the Inland Waterways Corporation. 


So as to make the bill read: 1 


Be it enacted, ete., That-section 2 of the aet entitled “An act to 
create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 
and 500 of the transportation act, and for other purposes,“ approved 
June 3, 1924 (par. 152, ch. 5, title 49, Code of Laws of the U. S.; 
ch. 243, vol. 43, 360, U. S. Stat. L.), be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The capital stock of the corporation shall be $15,000,000, 
all of which is hereby subscribed for by the United States. Such sub- 
scription shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury, within the 
appropriations therefor, upon call from time to time by the Secretary of 
War. Upon any such payment a receipt therefor shall be issued by the 
corporation to the United States, and delivered to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the 
United States. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $10,000,000, in addition to the $5,000,000 heretofore authorized, 
for the purpose of paying such subscription.” 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of said. act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Until otherwise directed by Congress, the corporation 
shall continue the operation of the transportation and terminal facilities 
now being operated by or under the direction of the Secretary of War 
under section 201 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, and 
shall continue to operate the facilities now being operated or that may 
hereafter be operated by it under the provisions of this act; and shall, 
as soon as there is an improved channel sufficient to permit the same, 
initiate and continue the water carriage heretofore authorized by law 
upon the Mississippi River above St. Louis. 

“(b) When the improvement of any tributary or connecting waterway 
of the Mississippi River, not including the Ohio River, shall have been 
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completed or advanced to the point where within two years thereafter. 
there will have been substantially completed a sufficient and dependable 
channel for the safe operation of suitable barges and towboats thereon ; 
and when the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army shall 
certify that fact to the Secretary of War, the Secretary of War shall 
thereupon cause a survey of such tributary or connecting waterway to 
be made for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of traffic, the ter- 
minal facilities, and the through routes and joint tariff arrangements 
with connecting carriers, that are or will, within such years, probably 
be available on such tributary or connecting waterway. As soon there- 
after as such survey shall have been completed and a sufficient and 
dependable channel for the safe operation of suitable barges and tow- 
boats shall have been substantially completed, the Secretary of War 
may, if he finds from such survey that water transportation can, in the 
public interest, be successfully operated on such tributary or connecting 
waterway, extend the service of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
thereon as soon as the corporation shall have suitable facilities avail- 
able therefor. 

“(c) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
the transportation services of the corporation until (1) there shall 
have been completed in the rivers where the corporation operates, navi- 
gable channels, as authorized by Congress, adequate for reasonably 
dependable and regular transportation service thereon; (2) terminal 
facilities shall have been provided on such rivers reasonably adequate 
for joint rail and water service; (3) there shall have been published 
and filed under the provisions of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, such joint tariffs with rail carriers as shall make generally 
available the privileges of joint rail and water transportation upon 
terms reasonably fair to both rail and water carriers; and (4) private 
persons, companies, or corporations engage, or are ready and willing 
to engage, in common-carrier service on such rivers. 

“(d) When the Secretary of War shall find that navigable channels 
and adequate terminals are substantially available as provided in para- 
graph (e) of this section, and when the interstate commerce commission 
shall report to the Secretary of War that joint tariffs with rail carriers 
have been published and filed as provided in said paragraph, the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized to lease for operation under private 
management, or to sell to private persons, companies, or corporations, 
the transportation facilities, belonging to the corporation: Provided, 
That the facilities of the corporation shall not be sold or leased 
(1) to any carrier by rail or to any person or company directly 
or indirectly connected -with any carrier by rail; or (2) to any 
person, company, or corporation who shall not give satisfactory assur- 
ance and agree, as part of the consideration for such sale or lease, that 
the facilities so sold or leased will be continued in the common-carrier 
service in a manner substantially similar to the service rendered by the 
corporation, together with ample security by bond or otherwise to insure 
the faithful performance of such agreement; or (3) until the same 
has been appraised and the fair value thereof ascertained and reported 
to the President by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the sale 
or lease thereof has been approved by the President. 

“(e) Any person, firm, or corporation, including the Inland. Water- 
ways Corporation, engaged or about to engage in conducting a common- 
carrier service upon the Warrior River or the Mississippi River, or any 
tributaries thereof, may apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall thereupon, 
by order, direct all connecting common carriers and their connections- 
to join with such water carrier in through routes and joint rates. with 
reasonable rules, regulations, and practices, as provided in paragraph 
(3) of section 15 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, and the 
commission shall, in such order, fix reasonable minimum. differentials 
between all-rail rates and joint rates in connection with said water 
service to apply until changed by order of the commission. Such joint 
routes, rates, rules, regulations, and practices may be changed by order 
of the commission or by agreement of the water carriers and the other 
participating carriers. The commission shall further require the in- 
terested common carriers to enter into negotiations for the purpose of 
establishing equitable divisions of the aforesaid joint differential rates 
within 30 days after such joint rates are established, and if the car- 
riers are unable to agree upon equitable divisions within 120 days from 
date of publication the commission shall, by order, determine and estab- 
lish reasonable divisions to become effective coincident with the effective 
date of the joint rates. The commission is hereby given authority upon 
complaint, at once, and if it so orders without answer or other formal 
pleading by the interested carrier or carriers; but upon reasonable 
notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning. (1) the reasonableness or 
lawfulness of any through route or joint rate filed pursuant to such 
order of the commission, or (2) the reasonableness of any minimum 
differentials between all-rail rates and joint rates in connection with any: 
water service, or (3) the reasonableness. of any division of joint rates 
ordered by the commission under the provisions of this act; and after 
full hearings the commission may make such order with reference to 
any such matters as it may find to be proper and in the public interest. 
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At any such hearing the burden of proof concerning the unreasonable- 
ness or unlawfulness of any through route, joint rate, minimum differ- 
entials between all-rail rate and joint rate in connection with water 
service, or division of joint rates shall be upon the carrier or carriers 
making the complaint; and the commission shall give the hearing and 
decision of such questions preference over all other questions pending 
before it, except such questions as are given like preference by law, 
and decide the same as speedily as possible: Provided, That if the 
Inland Waterways Corporation sells or leases its transportation facili- 
ties to any person, firm, or corporation to be operated as a common 
carrier, such person, firm, or corporation shall be entitled to a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity upon making application therefor ; 
and all through traffic arrangements and joint tariffs, with rules, regu- 
lations, and practices in connection therewith, published by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and participated in by other carriers shall remain in full force 
and effect between such carriers and the person, firm, or corporation 
purchasing or leasing such transportation facilities from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and operating the same as common carriers 
until changed by order of the commission, except that such through- 
traffic arrangements and joint tariffs, with rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices therewith, may be changed by mutual consent of the water carrier 
and the other participating carriers. Joint rail and water rates as 
herein used shall be deemed to include every movement of traffic in 
which a water line can participate. 

„) The operation of the transportation and terminal facilities under 
this act shall be subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, and to the provisions of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended, in the same manner and to the same extent as if such facili- 
ties were privately owned and operated; and all vessels of the corpora- 
tion operated and employed solely as merchant vessels shall be subject 
to all other laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant 
vessels.” 

Sree. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to cause an 
investigation and survey to be made of the inland water route from 
Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C., with a view to determining the 
amount of actual or potential commerce thereon and the feasibility and 
advisability of extending the service of the Inland Waterway Cor- 
poration to the waterways included in such route, or any section 
thereof, and to report thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable. 
He is authorized to pay the expenses of such a survey from the funds 
which may hereafter be appropriated for the purchase of stock in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, do I 
understand now that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina is a part of the measure to be voted on? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It will have to be voted upon as an 
amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand the amendment, it provides 
simply for a survey and report. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first committee amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I was going to ap- 
peal to the Senator from North Carolina to withdraw the 
amendment in which he is interested, and I was going to 
assume the right to ask that the other be withdrawn, for this 
reason—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— i 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one moment. I am afraid that 
if we amend this bill in any particular it will never get through 
the House at this session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So far as I am concerned, I would 
rather see the measure fail than see the committee amendment 
on page 4 withdrawn. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. Let us vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection now. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, 
May 28, 1928, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate. May 26 (legisla- 
tive day of May 3), 1928 
UNITED States District JUDGE 


Edward S. Vaught, of Oklahoma, to be United States district 
judge, western district of Oklahoma, vice John H. Cotteral, 
appointed circuit judge. 

Unrrep STATES ATTORNEYS 

Anthony Savage. of Washington, to be United States attorney, 
3 district of Washington, vice Thomas P. Revelle, re- 

gued. 

John L. Gay, of Porto Rico, to be United States attorney, Dis- 
trict of Porto Rico. A reappointment, his term having expired. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Arthur Rogers, of Tennessee, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Tennessee, A reappointment, his term hav- 
ing expired. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

The following-named commanders to be commanders in the 
Navy, from the dates stated opposite their names, to correct the 
dates from which they take rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed : 

Francis W. Scandland. April 1, 1927. 

Franklin Van Valkenburgh, June 2, 1927. 

Raleigh C. Williams, July 1, 1927. 

Thalbert N. Alford, September 2, 1927. 

Henry G. Cooper, jr., September 7, 1927. 

Eugene M. Woodson, September 11, 1927. 

James S. Spore, September 18, 1927. 

Mark C. Bowman, October 2, 1927. 

Percy T. Wright, October 7, 1927. 

Jesse B. Oldendorf, November 1, 1927. 

Ernest L. Gunther, November 14, 1927. 

Augustine W. Rieger, November 16, 1927. 

Lieut. Ralph U. Hyde to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of May, 1928. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Dallas Grover, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1927. 

Ensign Paul S. Crandall to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 25th day of February, 1928. 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Irene K. Petty to be postmaster at Irondale, Ala., in place 
of A. K. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired March 21, 
1928. 

Bettie T. Forster to be postmaster at Thomasyille, Ala., in 
place of B. T. Forster. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 3, 1928, 

Virgil V. Cornelison to be postmaster at Akron, Ala., in 
place of C. H. Ramey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
21, 1928. 

Samuel J. Tucker to be postmaster at Springville, Ala., in 
place a3 S. J. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired May 


ARIZONA 


Blaine W. Hugo to be postmaster at Clarkdale, Ariz., in 
pace of B. W. Hugo. Incumbent’s commission expires June 6, 
1928. 

CALIFORNIA 

Charles F. W. Rapp to be postmaster at La Mesa, Calif., in 
puen C. F. W. Rapp. Incumbent's commission expires June 
6, 1928. 

Thurlow T. Workman to be postmaster at Bloomington, Calif., 
in place of J. T. Johndrew, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


Judson B. Griswold to be postmaster at Ivoryton, Conn., in 
place of J. B. Griswold. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 9, 1928, 

Harry W. Walker to be postmaster at Simsbury, Conn., in 
place of M. E. McDonald, deceased, 


FLORIDA 
John B. Carlin to be postmaster at Saint Clond, Fla., in place 
of J. B. Carlin. Incumbent's commission expires May 26, 1928. 
ILLINOIS 
Joseph H. Laws to be postmaster at Eureka, III., in place of 


Homer Darst. Incumbent's commission expired January T, 
1928. 


1928 


Sherman Dorand to be postmaster at Ashland, Ill., in place of 
A. C. Huston. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 
1928. 

S. Elmer Simpson to be postmaster at Carrollton, III., in 
place of S. E. Simpson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ury 7, 1928. 

George F. Batty to be postmaster at Greenfield, III., in place 
of G. F. Batty. Incumbent's commission expired January 7, 
1928. 

Samuel T. Little to be postmaster at Hillsboro, III., in place 
of S. T. Little. Incumbent's commission expires June 6, 1928. 
KANSAS 

George W. Gerardy to be postmaster at Hanover, Kans., in 
place of S. W. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1927. 

KENTUCKY 

Frank W. Rice to be postmaster at Wilmore, Ky., in place 
of F. W. Rice. Incumbent's commission expired January 17, 
1928. 

LOUISIANA 

Chester C. Heinemann to be postmaster at Rayville, La., in 
place of C. C. Heinemann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 7, 1928. 

MICHIGAN 

Estella R. Newcomb to be postmaster at Le Roy, Mich., in 
place of E. R. Newcomb. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 18, 1928. 

MISSISSIPPI 

David J. Crawford to be postmaster at Durant, Miss., in place 
of P. W. King. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1928, 

Noah D. Robinson to be postmaster at Columbus, Miss., in 
place of Prentice O’Rear, removed. 

Robert O. Norris to be postmaster at Moorhead, Miss., in 
place of Clarence Laughter, removed. 


NEBRASKA 


Trevelyan E. Gillaspie to be postmaster at Lincoln, Nebr., in 
place of W. L. McClay, deceased. 

Leo E. Kraft to be postmaster at Unadilla, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1927. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mina Ouillette to be postmaster at Cascade, N. H., in place 
of W. E. Mayo, resigned. 
NEW YORK 


H. Greeley Brown to be postmaster at Otego, N. Y., in place 
of A. L. Hunt. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1928. 

OHIO 


Strawder W. MeNeill to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ohio, 
in place of E. H. Koger, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1927. 

Oscar W. Priddy to be postmaster at Van Wert, Ohio, in 
place of F. A. Gamble, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 


Charles W. Holly to be postmaster at Catoosa, Okla., in 
place of L. E. Whitman, removed. 


OREGON 


James B. Kirk to be postmaster at The Dalles, Oreg., in 
place of Simeon Bolton, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Arthur E. Shannon to be postmaster at Beaverdale, Pa., in 
place of A. W. Leech. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 23, 1928, 

Stanley L. Campbell to be postmaster at New Albany, Pa., 
in place of S. L. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 6, 1928. 

Cornelius L. Corson to be postmaster at Willow Grove, Pa., 
in place of C. L. Corson. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 6, 1928. 

M. Grace Gingery to be postmaster at Woodland, Pa., in 
place of M. G. Gingery. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 17, 1928. 

Judson G. Young to be postmaster at Falls Creek, Pa., in 
place of J. N. Ritchey, removed. 

William C. James to be postmaster at Mahanoy City, Pa., in 
place of J. H. Kirchner, resigned. 

Glen H. Roberts to be postmaster at South Montrose, Pa., 
in place of F. E. Barron, deceased. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Peder A. H. Hagen to be postmaster at Revillo, S. Dak., in 
place of P. A. H. Hagen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 31, 1928. 
TEXAS 
Gilbert McGloin to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, Tex., in 
place of O. D. Holleman, resigned. 
VERMONT 
George E. King to be postmaster at Barton, Vt., in place of 
G. E. King. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 1928. 
Cecile M. Beaton to be postmaster at South Ryegate, Vt., in 
place of M. J. Hall, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 
Charles E. Virts to be postmaster at Lovettsville, Va., in 
place of R. L. Grubb, resigned. 
WASHINGTON 
Julia Enger to be postmaster at Toledo, Wash., in place of 
G. W. Boone, removed. 
WYOMING 
Elizabeth Murphy to be postmaster at Edgerton, Wyo., in 
place of N. D. Sherman, resigned. 
Neletta P. Howard to be postmaster at Manville, Wyo., in 
place of N, P. Howard. Incumbents commission expired May 
20, 1928. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 26 (legis- 
lative day of May 3), 1928 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Coert du Bois to be Foreign Service officer, class 3. 
Dana G. Munro to be Foreign Service officer, class 3. 
Herschel V. Johnson to be Foreign Service officer, class 4. 
R. A. Wallace Treat to be Foreign Service officer, class 5. 
UNITED STATES District JUDGE 
George C. Taylor to be United States district judge, eastern 
district of Tennessee, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY 
Ross R. Mowry to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Iowa. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
SIGNAL CORPS 
Maj. Leon Edward Ryder, Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Edgar Simon Stayer, Quartermaster Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Edward Lorenzo Hooper, Infantry. 
Maj. Stanley Koch, Cavalry. s 
Maj. Irving Joseph Phillipson, Infantry, 
To be majors 
Capt. Richard Lawrence Creed, Cavalry. 
Capt. James Cobb Hutson, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Capt. John Frederick Ehlert, Infantry. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Willard Warren Scott, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Leonard Louis Davis, Coast Artillery Corps. 
First Lieut. Webster Fletcher Putnam, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Cecil Ward Nist, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Robert Chaffee Oliver, Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. James Eugene Bernard McInerney, Infantry. 
Second Lieut. Francis Arthur Garrecht, jr., Field Artillery. 
Second Lieut. Frank Dorn, Field Artillery. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Eason K. Wood, Calera. 
James P. Aaron, Camp Hill. 
Tra C. Chapman, Deatsville. 
George B. Pickens, Moundville. 
Oscar Sheffield, Pine Hill. 
Ethel M. Fowler, Theodore. 
Andrew J. Bass, jr., Trussville. 
ARKANSAS 


Roy Hill, Strong. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Marion W. Bessom, Lawndale, 
William N. Friend, Oakland. 
Clyde W. Holbrook, Venice. 
` COLORADO 
Henry M. Newkirk, Swink. 
Oscar L. Morris, La Salle. 
CONNECTICUT 
Harry K. Taylor, Hartford. 
Margaret C. Kelly, Noroton. 
Thomas J. Crockett, Unionville. 
GEORGIA 
Alva W. Haddock, Douglas. 
Ella M. Withrow, Odum. 
IDAHO 
Leslie A. Baskett, Nezperce. 
ILLINOIS 


Ira D. Lakin, Vandalia. 
INDIANA 
T. M. Long, Butler. 
Cora Lucas, New Haven. 
Pear! B. McCord, Winslow. 
KANSAS 
Nettie P. Anderson, Hudson, 
Walter M. Wheatcroft, Utica. 
KENTUCKY 


James I, Harlan, Barlow. 

Howard ©. Pentecost, Corydon. 

Clyde S. England, Russell. 

Mollie L, Nolan, Harlan. 
LOUISIANA 


Edward S. Rogers, Berwick. 

Jesse L, Beasley, Harrisonburg. 

Fred E. Callaway, Jonesboro. 

James M, Coan, Sicily Island. 

Isidore A. Currault, Westwego. 
MARYLAND 


Harry M. Carroll, Federalsburg. 
Joseph O. Bernard, Greensboro. 
Eunice W. Dement, Indianhead. 
George S. Stevens, Millington. 
Elmore II. Owens, Perryville. 
Robert L. Hall, Pocomoke City. 
Clare N. Payne, Preston, 
Allan Urie, Rock Hall. 
John F. Mansfield, St. Michaels. 
Esther C. Baker, Woodbine. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


John A. Bell, Leicester. 
Aloysius B. Kennedy, Rochdale, 


MICHIGAN 
Nettie C. Grayson, Pellston. 
MINNESOTA 


Charles L. Coy, Alexandria. 

Edne O. Thorson, Chatfield. 

Eda M. Ashbaugh, Murdock. 
George Leng, Grand Marais. 

Ross Andrews, Meadowlands, 
Ralph G. Hosfield, Medford. 
Elizabeth Paul, Wykoff. 

MISSOURI 


Fred Robinette, Bolekow. 

Louis N. Walker, Holmes Park. 

John L. Wilkinson, Piedmont, 

Lester C. Boyles, Urich. 

Charles H. Duncan, Tarkio. 
NEBRASKA 

Carl P. Smiley, Beaver Crossing. 

J. Ned Allison, Gering. 

Lewis L. Swindell, Mascot. 

Given G. Reber, Naper. 

Robert L. Hart, Cozad. 

Jacob H. Jimerson, Liberty, 

William M. Baskin, Stapleton. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John H. Garvin, jr., Sanbornyille. 
NEW JERSEY 
Tobias V. Chieffo, Cliffside. 


NEW YORK 
Clarence E. Snyder, Glenfield. 
Manford J. Pfister, Great Bend. 
William L. Froehley, Hamburg. 
Mabel L, Morse, Portland. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Clarence S. Prevette, Blowing Rock. 
Julia B. Greer, Moravian Falls. 
George A. Woods, Nazareth. 
OHIO 
Lester J. Matson, Maynard. 
OKLAHOMA 
Lee Hilton, Barnsdall. 
Jeane H. Sisson, Mounds. 
Louis G. Scott, Stroud. 
Adrian J. Brown, Bixby. 
James A. Todd, Calumet. 
Maude S. Chambers, Jenks, 
OREGON 
William D. Hardesty, Freewater. 
Eugene Bedell, Alsea. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
George A. Simon, Arnold. 
Clifford G. Chase, Butler: 
Edward R. Dithrich, Coraopolis. 
Clyde S. McNeely, Dauphin. 
Glenn V. Rice, Eldred. 
John H. Lyter, Elizabethville, 
Thomas W. Watkins, Frackville. 
John P. Rodger, Hooversville. 
Thomas V. Partridge, Houtzdale. 
Homer D. Sarge, Pine Grove. 
Ella Hill, Roulette. 
William W. Thorn, St. Clair. 
Homer B. Asheld, Tunkhannock. 
Walter D, Lewis, Ulysses. 
Wilferd R. Troxel, Aliquippa. 
Leon E. Mayer, Boyertown. 
Leroy W. Keisling, Valley View. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Samuel B. Cartledge, Batesburg. 
Nettie C. Moore, Honea Path. 
Sarah C. Starnes, Ridgeway. 
Benjamin D. Bedell, Ridgeland. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Benjamin D. Kidman, Big Stone City. 
John W. Coverdale, Elk Point. 
Hattie L. Meyer, Florence, 
Francis Smidt, Freeman, 
Alton E. Lewis, Henry. 
Lucy Wright, Hoven. 
C. Albert Zeitner, Mission, 
Albert Koehne, Oldham. 
Leroy F. Lemert, Spencer. 
Edna L. Brown, Timber Lake. 
Charles Sundling, Vermilion. 
Howard R. Mortenson, Viborg. 
Lewis W. Ford, Wakonda. 
Will C. Bromwell, Wessington Springs. 
Rose B. Flahart, White Lake. 
TENNESSES 
Anthony R. Atkerson, Columbia. 
TEXAS 
Azro C. Oyler, Edinburg. 
Helen Newton, Morgan. 
John W. Stegall, Holliday. 
VIRGINIA 
Samuel R. Gault, Scottsville. 
McClung Patton, Lexington. 
Russell L. Davis, Rockymount. 
WASHINGTON 
Rose M. Illy, Uniontown. 
William F. Cantrell, Toppenish. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles B. Wright, Minden. 
WISCONSIN 
Orestes K. Hawley, Baldwin. 
Castor H. Kuehl, Brillion. 
Earl H, Herbert, Coleman. 
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John A. Dickerson, Edgerton. 
Frank M. LeCount, Hartford. 
Adolph R. Mill, Kaukauna. 
Conrad Baetz, Two Rivers. 
Clyde C. Harris, Waupun. 


REJECTION 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate May 26 (legis- 
lative day of May 3), 1928 


POSTMASTER 
WISCONSIN 
Robert L. Raymond, Campbellsport. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, May 26, 1928 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Spirit of the Most High, come with us that we may not 
forget Thee and the lessons of life. Through them all run 
Thy plan and purpose which Thou hast ordained. We suffer 
that we may achieve, we fail that we may strive, we weep 
that we may know the joy of laughter, and we doubt that we 
may think. We thank Thee for every sentiment and for every 
agency that work for the unity of our fellow citizens; we 
praise Thee for every discovery in the realms of human en- 
deayor that blesses and uplifts the races of men. Holy Spirit, 
crowd out of our beings all prejudice and evil desire, that we 
may hasten the day when all men shall be brothers. Let the 
skies of the world be cleared and all ominous clouds rifted, and 
let the altars of the Prince of Peace be compassed by the 
peoples of the earth. This day may we make gains in wisdom, 
in knowledge, in forbearance, and self-control. At its close 
may we rest calmly in the secret of Thy presence. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and joint resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 4963. An act for the relief of the Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, Va.; 

H. R. 10714. An act for the relief of T. Abraham Hetrick; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to read- 
just the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1922, as amended; 

H. R. 13446. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
negotiate with the nations with which there is no such agree- 
ment treaties for the protection of American citizens of foreign 
birth or parentage from liability to military service in such 
nations; and 

H: J. Res. 318. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the North- 
ern Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 
5, 1924 (48 Stat. 461), as amended by the joint resolution ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1405). 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H. R. 10487. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended; and 

H. R. 12352. An act to require certain contracts entered into 
by the Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to 
make them, to be in writing, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill and concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested: 

S. 4466. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the New York Central Railroad Co., its successors or assigns, 
a perpetual easement extending across Constitution Island on 
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the West Point Military Reservation, N. Y., for railroad pur- 
poses; and 

S. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution authorizing expenditures 
in connection with the consideration of the purchase by the 
Government of the rights to the use of the Harriman Geo- 
graphie Code System. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13873) entitled “An act making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and 
June 30, 1929, and for other purposes.” 


EDMUND F. HUBBARD 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 14057, for the relief of 
Edmund F. Hubbard. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House bill 14057. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon Edmund F. Hubbard, late captain 
of Infantry of the Regular Army of the United States, before a retiring 
board for the purpose of a hearing of his case and conducting such 
physical examinations as to the said board may seem proper and to 
inquire into and determine all the facts touching on the nature of his 
disabilities and to find and report the disabilities which in its judgment 
has produced his incapacity and whether his disabilites are an incident 
of service; that upon the findings of such a board the President is 
further authorized, in his discretion, either to confirm the order by 
which the said Edmund F. Hubbard was discharged or, in his diseretion, 
to nominate and appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the said Edmund F. Hubbard a captain of Infantry and place 
him immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the Army, with the 
same privileges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law or regulation for the officers of the Regular Army: Pro- 
vided, That the said Edmund F. Hubbard shall not be entitled to any 
back pay or allowances by the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BANK PROTECTION AND CONTROL OF FLOODS ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
80, authorizing an appropriation for bank protection for the 
control of floods and the prevention of erosion on the Missouri 
River at or near the town of Niobrara, in the State of 
Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 80, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think we ought to have an explanation of what this is. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will be glad to make an ex- 
planation. The situation is just this, Mr. Speaker: The Mis- 
souri River, at and near Niobrara, has destroyed several thou- 
sand acres of wonderful corn land and has destroyed already a 
part of the incorporated city of Niobrara, and the whole of it 
is endangered. The resolution passed the Senate unanimously 
upon the showing of the instant emergency connected there- 
with, and if it were not a yast emergency I should not, in the 
closing hours, ask the consent of the Speaker to move for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. SNELL. How much does the bill authorize, and what 
is it proposed to do? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The resolution authorizes the 
appropriation of $250,000, one-third of which is-to be paid by the 
people benefited. 

Mr. SNELL. Has it been considered by any committee of the 
House? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It has not. I did not have time 
to get it before the committee, but I have talked with a great 
many members of the committee, and not one has lodged a pro- 
test against the resolution. 
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Mr. SNELL. Are there not many cases along the banks of | strike out the words “and the county of Defiance, Ohio, the 
the Missouri River where there has been erosion and the banks | sum of $25,000,” so that the amendment will read “the sum of 


worn away? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I do not know of any place 
along the river where a whole city or village is endangered as 
in this case. I understand the surveys have already been made 
and that the Government is ready to go to work immediately. 

Mr. SNELL, Is not this rather unusual? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. It is unusual; and I will say 
frankly that I would not under any circumstances present it 
to the House under a unanimous-consent request save only for 
the instant and vital emergency which exists. 

Mr. SNELL. When did this happen? Has not this been 
going on for some time? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebrsaka. Yes; it has. 

Mr. SNELL. Then it is not an immediate emergency. Why 
was it not presented to the committee? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The reason it was not presented 
to our committee is the fact that it passed the Senate only 
Wednesday night, although it has been pending for some time. 

Mr. SNELL. This is a very unusual procedure, and I wish 
the gentleman would withdraw his request for a little while 
so that we may look into the matter. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I will be glad to do that, but 
I am quite satisfied that any gentleman who will hear the 
story of the emergency at Niobrara will agree with me that the 
legislation ought to be quickly enacted; but at the request of 
the gentleman from New York I withdraw my request for the 
present, 

DEATH OF HON. CHARLES G. WASHBURN 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is with sincere sorrow, springing 
from the severance of long friendship, that I inform the House 
of the death yesterday of the Hon. Charles G. Washburn, of 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Washburn served in this body through 
a part of the Fifty-ninth Congress and then in the Sixtieth 
and in the Sixty-first Congresses. He had been conspicuous in 
the service of his fellow citizens in our legislature and later 
was an influential member of a constitutional convention. He 
possessed one of the finest intellects that ever came under my 
observation. In the noblest sense of the word he was a gentle- 
man—dignified, courteous, considerate, kindly, gracious. He had 
been a classmate of Theodore Roosevelt, and he was intimate 
with Mr. Roosevelt throughout Mr. Roosevelt's life. 

Fittingly, the stroke which deprived him of consciousness 
came while he was attending a gathering concerned with the 
affairs of the Episcopal Church, to which he had given much 
of his strength and attention. For church and state he la- 
bored assiduously. In his death the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts loses one of her best citizens and the Nation one who 
had been a wise counsellor, 


HISTORICAL MUSEUM AT FORT DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for the erection 
of a public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, 
Defiance, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Honse to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 82) entitled “Joint resolution providing 
for the erection of a public historical museum on the site of 
Fort Defiance, Defiance, Ohio,” haying met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1 and 4. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede. from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 2, 
strike out the words “and the proper official of the county of 
Defiance, Ohio,” so that the amendment will read “in selecting.” 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and 
agree to same with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 11, 


$50,000. 
And the House agree to the same. 
Rohr Luce, 
JoHN C. ALLEN, 
F. M. DAVENPORT, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
SIMEON D. Fess, 
R. B. HOWELL, 
KENNETH MOKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82), submit the 
following written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report : 

The only change made in the resolution, as agreed on by the 
conference committee, is to omit therefrom all reference to the 
county of Defiance, Ohio. The resolution now provides for 
appropriation of $50,000 by the State of Ohio and $25,000 by 
the United States, making the total amount $75,000 instead of 
$100,000 as originally provided. 

ROBERT LUCE, 
JohN C. ALLEN, 
FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
APPOINTMENT OF MIDSHIPMEN BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2802) to provide for 
the appointment of midshipmen at large by the Vice President 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall be allowed at the 
United States Naval Academy, in addition to those allowed by existing 
law, midshipmen appointed at large by the Vice President of the United 
States, equivalent in number to those allowed for each United States 
Senator. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill merely authorizes the 
Vice President to appoint to the Naval Academy an equal 
number of boys as are now allowed to each Senator. It has 
been unanimously reported by the House committee and is on 
the calendar. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask my colleague a question. Does this bill 
increase the number of midshipmen that are to be sent to the 
Naval Academy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Only to the extent of the four that will be 
authorized for the Vice President, he being an elective officer. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. In other words, this only increases the 
number four? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is all. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman the object of this 
legislation, placing these appointments in the hands of the Vice 
President instead of adding them to the number appointed by 
the President. Is it for the purpose of making the office of 
Vice President more attractive: 

Mr. BRITTEN. No; the office of Vice President being an 
elective one, he has never had the privilege before of making 
appointments to the Naval Academy. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That does not answer the question. 
The Presidency of the United States is also an elective office. 
I am trying to ascertain whether this is for the purpose of 
making the office of Vice President more attractive. 

Mr. BRITTEN. If there is anything that will make it more 
attractive, the House certainly ought to assist. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Well, that may be so. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 
There was no objection, 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES, ETC. 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 225 

Resolved, That the proceedings and debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 47) proposing certain 
amendments to the Constitution to change the dates of the terms of 
the President and Vice President of the United States, and Senators 
and Representatives of the National Congress, be printed, as may be 
directed by the Joint Committee on Printing, as a House document, 
and that 1,000 additional copies be printed for the House document 
room and 4,500 copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
INCOME TAX IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present another resolution from 
the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i House Resolution 195 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “ Income Tax in Great Britain, 
Including a Description of Certain Other Inland Revenue Taxes,” pre- 
pared for the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation by Andre 
Bernard, of the legislative reference service of the Library of Congress, 
be printed as a House document. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, what is the matter 
with the joint committee which is authorized to have printing 
done? I do not see any reason why the gentleman should come 
in here with such a resolution when the joint committee itself 
determines what it wants to print and has the power of having 
it printed. I can not see the reason for this resolution. It is 
propaganda that is being put forth by the Treasury and I do 
not believe it ought to be permitted. 

Mr. SNELL. This is a privileged report. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. If it is a privileged report, of course, 
I can not help myself, but I want to enter my protest now 
against adopting this privileged report which purports to give 
information and to authorize printing which the joint committee 
has power to do now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The joint committee will have copies of this 
printed for its own use, but the purpose of printing it as a 
House document is to afford the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, as well as the officials of the Government, this in- 
formation which is not available in any other form. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the joint committee taken any 
action toward asking for this to be printed as a House docu- 
ment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not formally. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We had up the question of printing 
and discussed it at length. . 

Mr. BEERS. That is what this resolution asks for. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; this resolution asks for it, but 
I am talking about the joint committee. 

wae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HEARINGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged reso- 
Jution (H. Con. Res. 40). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed 10,000 
copies of the hearings held before the committee during the current 
session, on the bill (H. R. 7) to create a department of education, of 
which 1.000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 9,000 copies 
for the use of the House to be equally allotted to the Members through 
the folding room. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “printed,” insert the words “ with 
illustrations "; page 1, line 8, strike out “1,000 copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate and 9,000 copies for the use of the House, to be 
equally allotted to the Members through the folding room” and insert 
in lien thereof the following: “the Public Printer shall deliver 1,000 
copies to the folding room of the Senate and 9,000 to the folding room 
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of the House of Representatives for equal apportionment to the Mem- 
bers of each House, respectively.” 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? What 
is the need of this? 

Mr. BEERS. I will ask the gentleman from New York to 
answer that. 

Mr. REED of New York. There are 10,000 libraries in the 
United States, and the libraries want this They have asked 
for them through the Members of the House. To make this 
perfectly clear, before the resolution came up, in order to aid 
the committee which passed on the resolution, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, I wrote to each Member of the House and 
asked him how many demands he had on his desk at the present 
time—not how many he expected to have—and we are only 
asking for the number which the Members now want to fill the 
demands they have on their desks. 

Mr. SNELL. Is this to increase the propaganda for a depart- 
ment of education in Washington? 

Mr. REED of New York. It is simply a matter of informa- 
tion. Both sides were heard completely and both sides want 
this for their own information. 

Mr. SNELL. If it is just to increase the amount of propa- 
ganda being sent out, I would oppose the resolution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, What are the illustrations? 

Mr. BEERS. Just some charts that must go with it, that 
will cost about $9 or $10. 

Mr. REED of New York. They are just little charts showing 
the various costs of education. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Just charts? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes; that is all. 
to $9.50. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 
; The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I do not want it to 
show that this resolution passed by unanimous consent, 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

; ce SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ntion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. GARRETT Of Texas) there were 146 ayes and 21 noes. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

THE REVENUE BILL 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the report on H. R. 1, 
the revenue bill, and ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon calls up the 
conference report on H. R. 1 and asks unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


Tt will amount 


The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1) to reduce anl equalize taxation, provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference haye 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 8, 
13, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36, 54, 81, 82, 88, 139, 149, 175, 176, 191, 
192, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, and 200. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 22, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 

51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 
98, 100, 101, 108, 104, 105, 
117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 


147, 148, 153, 154, 155, 156, 158, 
66, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
81, 182, 183, 184, 185, 188, 189, 193, 201, 
202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 221, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 
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“Seo. 404. Credit of gift tax and a period”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted and restore the matter proposed 
to be stricken out by the Senate amendment, and on page 6 
of the House bill strike out the sixth line under the heading 
“Title IV- Administrative Provisions,” and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 605. Retroactive regulations and a period”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Src. 702. Basis of property upon sale by estate—retroactive. 

“ Sec, 703. Deduction of estate and inheritance taxes—retro- 


“Sec. 704. Taxability of trusts as corporations—retroactive. 
“ Sec. 705. Installment sales—retroactive. 

„Spo. 706. Contributions to charity—retroactive. 

„Spo. 707. Income tax on sale of vessels built before 1914. 

” Sec. 708. Definition of the term motor boat.’ 

“Sec. 709, Remission or mitigation of forfeitures. 

“Sec. 710. Refunds and credits to be referred to joint com- 


“Sec. 711. Commissioners of Court of Claims. 
“Sexo. 712. Bureau of Internal Reyenue—details to Washing- 


“Seo. 713. Salaries of collectors of internal revenue. 

“ Seo. 714. Repeals. 

“Seo. 715. Separability clause. 

“Seo. 716. Effective date of act.” 

And a period. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“12 per cent”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment and 
on page 224 of the House bill, after line 8, and after the 
section inserted by Senate amendment 215, insert the following: 

“Sec. 706. CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHARITY—RETROACTIVE. 

“Tn computing the net income of any individual, other than a 
nonresident alien, for the taxable year 1923, there shall be 
allowed as a deduction (subject to the percentage limitation 
prescribed by section 214(a)(11) of the revenue act of 1921) 
any contributions or gifts to or for the use of a trust organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scientific, lit- 
erary, or educational purposes, if such individual made during 
the taxable year 1924 contributions or gifts to the same trust 
and in the aggregate of substantially the same amount. In no 
case shall there be allowed as a deduétion under this section 
contributions or gifts to an amount in excess of $50,000. Any 
tax paid in respect of such deduction shall, subject to the statu- 
tory period of limitation applicable thereto, be credited or 
refunded.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“(q) Pension trusts—An employer establishing or main- 
taining a pension trust to provide for the payment of reasonable 
pensions to his employees (if such trust is exempt from tax 
under section 165, relating to trusts created for the exclusive 
benefits of employees) shall be allowed as a deduction (in addi- 
tion to the contributions to such trust during the taxable year 
to cover the pension liability accruing during the year, allowed 
as a deduction under subsection (a) of this section) a reason- 
able amount transferred or paid into such trust during the 
taxable year in excess of such contributions, but only if such 
amount (1) has not theretofore been allowable as a deduction, 
and (2) is apportioned in equal parts over a period of 10 
consecutive years beginning with the year in which the transfer 
or payment is made.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 61; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
12 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 8, strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered. 75, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 14 of the Senate engrossed amendments, at the end of 
line 14, insert a period and the following: 

“In the case of property transferred in trust to pay the 
income for life to or upon the order or direction of the grantor, 
with the right reserved to the grantor at all times prior to his 
death to revoke the trust, the basis of such property in the 
hands of the persons entitled under the terms of the trust 
instrument to the property after the grantor’s death shall, after 
such death, be the same as if the trust instrument bad been a 
will executed on the day of the grantor’s death.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
20 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 17, strike out all 
after “group” and insert in lieu thereof a period and the 
following: “An insurance company subject to the tax imposed 
by section 201 or 204 shall not be included in the same con- 
solidated return with a corporation subject to the tax imposed 
by section 13” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 99, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “12 per centum ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “12 per centum”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “12 per centum”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “12 per centum”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “12 per centum ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 12 per centum“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
166 of the House bill, line 4, strike out “three” and insert 
“two”; and on page 178 of the House bill, line 20, strike out 
“three” and insert “two”; and on page 178 of the House bill, 
line 25, strike out“ three” and insert “two”; and on page 179 
of the House bill, line 2, strike out three” and insert two“; 
and on page 180 of the House bill, line 10, strike out “ three” 
and insert “two”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Omit 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, 
and on page 186 of the House bill, line 13, strike out “or” and 
insert a comma and the following: “credit, or abatement”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. - 

Amendment numbered 151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Omit 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and on page 186 of the House bill, line 16, strike out “or” and 
insert a comma and the following: “credit, or abatement”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Omit 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
and on page 186 of the House bill, line 18, strike out “or” and 
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insert a comma and the following: “credit, or abatement”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 5 

„(a) No refund shall be made of any amount paid by or col- 
lected from any manufacturer, producer, or importer in respect 
of the tax imposed by subdivision (3) of section 600 of the 
revenue act of 1924, or subdivision (3) of section 900 of the 
revenue act of 1921 or of the revenue act of 1918, unless either 

(1) Pursuant to a judgment of a court in an action duly 
begun prior to April 30, 1928; or 

(2) It is established to the satisfaction of the commissioner 
that such amount was in excess of the amount properly payable 
upon the sale or lease of an article subject to tax, or that such 
amount was not collected, directly or indirectly, from the pur- 
chaser or lessee, or that such amount, although collected from 
the purchaser or lessee, was returned to him; or 

“(3) The commissioner certifies to the proper disbursing 
officer that such manufacturer, producer, or importer has filed 
with the commissioner, under regulations prescribed by the com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary, a bond in such 
sum and with such sureties as the commissioner deems neces- 
sary, conditioned upon the immediate repayment to the United 
States of such portion of the amount refunded as is not dis- 
tributed by such manufacturer, producer, or importer, within 
six months after the date of the payment of the refund, to the 
persons who purchased for purposes of consumption (whether 
from such manufacturer, producer, importer, or from any other 
person) the articles in respect of which the refund is made, as 
evidenced by the affidavits (in such form and containing such 
statements as the commissioner may prescribe) of such pur- 
chases, and that such bond, in the case of a claim allowed after 
February 28, 1927, was filed before the allowance of the claim 
by the commissioner. 

„(p) The second proyiso under the heading ‘Internal revenue’ 
in section 1 of the first deficiency act, fiscal year 1928, and the 
second proviso of the fourth paragraph under the heading In- 
ternal Revenue Service’ in section 1 of the Treasury and Post 
Office appropriation act for the fiscal year 1929, are repealed” 
and a period. 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 164: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 164, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

„Spo. 442. TAX ON STEAMSHIP TICKETS. 

“(a) Subdivision 5 of Schedule A of Title VIII of the reve- 
nue act of 1926 is amended to read as follows: 

“*5. Passage ticket, one way or round trip, for each passen- 
ger, sold or issued in the United States for passage by any 
vessel to a port or place not in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, or Cuba, if costing not exceeding 830, $1; costing more 
than $30 and not exceeding $60, $3; costing more than $60, $5. 
This subdivision shall not apply to passage tickets costing $10 
or less.’ 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall take effect on the 
expiration of 30 days after the enactment of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 186: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 186, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “or the Undersecretary” and a comma; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the House recede from ifs 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 187, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 37 
of the Senate engrossed amendments, lines 7 and 8, strike out 
“extinguishment of liability by bar of statute of limitations” 
and insert “ effect of expiration of period of limitation”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 190: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 190, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the fellowing: 

“ Sec. 611. CoLLECTIONS STAYED BY CLAIM IN ABATEMENT. 

“If any internal-revenue tax (or any interest, penalty, addi- 
tional amount, or addition to such tax) was, within the period 
of limitation properly applicable thereto, assessed prior to 
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June 2, 1924, and if a claim in abatement was filed, with or 
without bond, and if the collection of any part thereof was 
stayed, then the payment of such part (made before or within 
one year after the enactment of this act) shall not be consid- 
ered as an overpayment under the provisions of section 607, 
relating to payments made after the expiration of the period 
of limitation on assessment and collection.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 214: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 214, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
41 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 21, after “taxable,” 
insert “(whether distributed or not)”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 215: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 215, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
42 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 11, strike out 
“a return or an amended,” and insert “an original”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 216: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 216, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On 
page 44 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 4, after the 
period, insert “ The basis of any such new ship shall be reduced 
by the amount of the gain from such sale exempt from taxa- 
tion under this paragraph” and a period; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 217: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 217, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Sec. 708. DEFINITION OF THE TERM ‘ MOTOR BOAT.’ 

“The term motor boat,’ when used in the act of September 
21, 1922, includes a yacht or pleasure boat, regardless of length 
or tonnage, whether sail, steam, or motor propelled, owned by 
a resident of the United States or brought into the United 
States for sale or charter to a resident thereof, whether or not 
such yacht or boat is brought into the United States under its 
own power, but does not include a yacht or boat used or in- 
tended to be used in trade or commerce, nor a yacht or boat 
built or for the building of which a contract was entered into 
prior to December 1, 1927.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 218: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 218, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
44 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 17, strike out 
“penalties” and insert “forfeitures”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 3 

Amendment numbered 219: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 219, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
45 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 2, strike out 
“709" and insert “710”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 220: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 220, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
45 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 18, strike out 
“710” and insert “711”; and the Senate agree to the same: 

Amendment numbered 222: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “712”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 223: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 223, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
46 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 6, strike out “712” 
and insert “713”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 224: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 224, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “714”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 225: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “715”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 226: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 226, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- On amendment No. 24: This amendment makes a clerical 


ment insert 716“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
W. C. Haw ey, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Isaac BACHARACH, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
REED SMOOT, 
Geo. P. MoLEAn, 
Davin A. REED, 
Perer G. GERRY, 
Par Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce and equalize taxation, 
provide revenue, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 2: This 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 3: This 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 4: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes with an amendment making a 
further clerical change. : 

On amendment Nos. 5, 6, and 7: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 8: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 9 and 10: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes with amendments mak- 
ing further clerical changes, 

On amendments Nos. 11 and 12: The Honse bill made the 
income-tax title of the new bill applicable to the taxable year 
1927 and succeeding taxable years and provided that income 
and excess-profits taxes for taxable years preceding the taxable 
year 1927 should remain subject to prior revenue acts except 
as expressly modified by the new act. This covered not only 
provisions as to rates but the administrative provisions as well. 
Senate amendments 11 and 12 provide that the new income- 
tax title shall begin with the taxable year 1928 instead of the 
taxable year 1927. The House recedes. This action on the part of 
the conferees necessitates that the House also recede on a number 
of other amendments of the Senate carrying out this same pur- 
pose, which are noted below under their respective numbers. 

On amendment No. 13: The House bill made no change in the 
surtax rates of the existing law. The Senate amendment ad- 
justs surtax rates on incomes in excess of $20,000, the reduc- 
tion aggregating $25,000,000; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 14: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 15: The House bill reduced the corpora- 
tion rate from 13144 to 1144 per cent. The Senate amendment 
reduced the rate to 124% per cent. The House recedes with an 
amendment fixing the rate at 12 per cent. 

On amendment No. 16: The House bill provided that corpo- 
rations with net incomes of not more than $15,000 in excess of 
the credits provided in section 26, should be subject to a 
graduated tax of from 5 per cent to 9 per cent. The Senate 
amendment strikes out this provision; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 17, 18, 19, and 20: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 21: The House bill omitted the provision 
in prior revenue acts purporting to tax the salaries of the 
President, of the judges of the Supreme and inferior courts 
of the United States, and of all other officers and employees 
of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, etc., on the ground that 
in 80 far as this compensation can be taxed under the Constitu- 
tion it is covered in the general definition of income. The Sen- 
ate amendment in terms makes the salary of the President of 
the United States taking office after the enactment of the new 
act taxable; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No, 22: The House bill allowed the owner of 
a cooperative apartment to deduct the amount of his payments 
to the cooperative corporation representing his share of the 
interest and taxes paid by the corporation. This amendment 
and amendments 34 and 39 strike out these provisions; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 23: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 
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change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 25: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 26, 27, and 28: The Senate amendments 
are intended primarily to permit doctors and other professional 
men to deduct their expenses in attending meetings of their 
organizations. These expenses usually are not deductible under 
the existing law, and the effect of the amendment was to author- 
ize nonbusiness deductions; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 29: The effect of this amendment is to 
permit the deduction of taxes assessed against local benefits of a 
kind tending to increase the value of the property assessed in 
so far as such taxes are properly allocable to maintenance or 
interest charges, the question arising principally in connection 
with taxes levied by certain drainage districts; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 30: Under existing law difficulty has been 
experienced in determining and allowing the deduction for de- 
preciation in cases where property is held by one person for life 
with remainder to another person ; and the deduction, in the case 
of property held in trust, is allowable only to the trustee. The 
Senate amendment provides that a life tenant, for the purpose of 
this deduction, shall be considered as the absolute owner, so 
that he will be entitled to the deduction during his life, and that 
thereafter the deduction, if any, will be allowed to the re- 
mainderman. In the case of property held in trust, the allowable 
deduction is to be apportioned between the income beneficiaries 
and the trustee in accordance with the pertinent provisions of 
the will, deed, or other instrument creating the trust, or, in the 
absence of such provisions, on the basis of the trust income 
which is allocable to the trustee and the beneficiaries, respec- 
tively. For example, if the trust instrument provides that the 
income of the trust computed without regard to depreciation 
shall be distributed to a named beneficiary, such beneficiary will 
be entitled to the depreciation allowance to the exclusion of the 
trustee, while if the instrument provides that the trustee in 
determining the distributable income shall first make due allow- 
ance for keeping the trust corpus intact by retaining a reason- 
able amount of the current income for that purpose, the allow- 
able deduction will be granted in full to the trustee. The bill 
contains similar provisions as to the deduction for depletion. 
The Senate amendment provides for an equitable apportion- 
ment of the deduction in these cases; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 31 and 32: The purpose and effect of 
these amendments, which relate to the deduction for depletion 
in the case of property held by one person and the remainder 
to another person, and in the case of property held in trust, is 
similar in effect to amendment No. 30; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 33: This amendment extends the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to deductions for charitable contribu- 
tions or gifts to trusts, to cases arising under the revenue act 
of 1921. The House recedes with an amendment defining 
narrowly the circumstances under which such deduction shall 
be allowed retroactively so that it will apply only to the case 
for the relief of which the amendment was intended. 

On amendment No. 34: The purpose of this amendment, 
which relates to the deductions granted to owners of cooperative 
apartments, is explained in connection with amendment No, 22; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 35: The Senate amendment provided that 
an employer who had established a pension reserve could trans- 
fer the reserve to a pension trust of the type exempt under sec- 
tion 165 of the bill, and would be permitted to deduct the 
amounts so transferred, the deduction to be prorated over a 
period of years equivalent to the time during which the reserve 
was accumulated. There are two other classes of cases which 
should be previded for: (1) The creation of a pension trust by 
an employer who has had a pension plan in existence, but who 
has been paying the pensions out of current income, for example, 
without the establishment of a pension reserve; and (2) the 
employer who creates a pension trust and adopts for the first 
time a pension plan. Upon the creation of a pension trust, the 
payments of the employer, in any of the above cases, consist of 
contributions covering the pension liability accruing during the 
year (which are allowed as a deduction under section 23(a) 
of the new law, assuming the reasonableness of the contribu- 
tion) and payments made during the year, for example, on 
account of the pension liability which would have accrued during 
prior years had the plan been in existence, or to build up re- 
serves in order to place the plan upon a basis which is actuarily 
sound. The House recedes with an amendment permitting the 
spread of the payments of the latter type above described over a 
period of 10 years. 

On amendment No. 36: This amendment proposes to allow as 
& deduction from income all expenses paid or incurred in con- 
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testing liability for any tax, Federal, State, municipal, or other- ! 
wise; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 37: This is a clerical amendment which is 
necessary in connection with amendments Nos. 30, 31, and 32; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 38: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 39: This amendment, which relates to 
additional deductions to owners of cooperative apartments, is 
discussed above with amendment No. 22; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 40: This amendment increases from 
$20,000 to $30,000 the maximum amount which can be con- 
sidered as earned net income, for the purpose of the earned 
income credit; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 41: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 42, 48, and 44: These amendments were 
made necessary by the action of the Senate (by amendments 
11 and 12) in making the new income tax title first apply to 
1928, instead of 1927 as in the House bill. The House recedes, 
in accordance with the action of the conferees on Senate 
amendments 11 and 12. 

On amendments Nos. 45, 46, and 47: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 48, 49, and 50: These amendments were 
made necessary by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 
and 12) in making the new income tax title first apply to 1928, 
instead of 1927 as in the House bill. The House recedes, in 
accordance with the action of the conferees on Senate amend- 
ments 11 and 12. 

On amendments Nos. 51, 52, and 53: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 54: The House bill retained the provisions 
of the present law (section 257 of the revenue act of 1926) 
relating to the examination and inspection of income-tax 
returns. The Senate amendment permits the examination and 
inspection of such returns under the same rules and regulations 
as govern the examination of public documents generally; and 
the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 55, 56, 57, and 58: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amedment No. 59: This amendment was made necessary 
by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 and 12) in 
making the new income-tax title first apply to 1928, instead of 
1927, as in the House bill. The House recedes, in accordance 
with the action of the conferees on Senate amendments 11 
and 12. 

On amendment No. 60: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. A 

On amendment No. 61: The Senate amendment exempts cor- 
porations organized by an exempt farmers’ cooperative market- 
ing or purchasing association or the members thereof for the 
purpose of financing the ordinary crop operations of such mem- 
bers or other producers and operated in conjunction with the 
cooperative marketing or purchasing association. The House 
recedes with a clerical amendment. 

On amendments Nos. 62, 63, 64, 65, and 66: These amend- 
ments make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 67: This amendment introduces into the 
law a new kind of exempt organization, namely, teachers’ re- 
tirement-fund associations of a purely local character. The 
exemption is conditioned on the association complying with 
two conditions: First, that except for payment of retirement 
benefits, no part of the net earnings shall inure to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual; and, second, the 
income of the association must consist exclusively of receipts 
from public taxation, assessments against the teaching salaries 
of members, and income from investments; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 68, 69, and 70: The House bill provided 
for a special tax on “ personal holding companies” in order to 
discourage the retention by such companies of excessively large 
accumulations of surplus for the purpose of avoiding surtaxes 
on their members. The Senate amendments strike out the pro- 
visions of the House bill and restore the present law (section 
220 of the revenue act of 1926); and the House recedes, the 
effect being to restore the existing law on the subject. 

On amendment No. 71: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 72, 77, 78, 79, and 80: The House bill 
eliminated the provisions of existing law relative to corporate 
distributions of earnings and profits accumulated, or increase in 
value of property, prior to March 1, 1913. These amendments 
restore the provisions of the existing law; and the House 
recedes. 
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On amendments Nos. 73, 74, and 75: The purpose of these 
amendments is to clarify and establish the law with respect to 
the basis of property acquired by transfer in trust other than 
a transfer in trust by bequest or devise, by gift on or before 
December 31, 1920, by the exercise of a power of appointment, 
by transmission at death, and by transfer in contemplation of 
or intended to take effect at or after death. 

Section 113 (a) (3) is amended (No. 73) by striking out the 
last sentence of the House bill, with the effect of including 
within the paragraph transfers in trust made after December 31, 
1920, even if made in contemplation of death or to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after death. The basis provided 
in such cases is the basis the property would have in the hands 
of the grantor, adjusted for gain or loss recognized to the 
grantor when the transfer was made; and the House recedes. 

Section 113 (a) (4) is amended (No. 74) so as to pro- 
vide that the basis in the case of property passing under a 
power of appointment, regardless of the time of acquisition, 
shall be the fair market value on the date of acquisition, which 
is the rule of the existing law; and the House recedes, 

Section 113 (a) (5) is amended (No. 75) so as to provide 
that in the case of specific bequest of personalty or a general or 
specific device of realty or the transmission of realty by in- 
testacy the basis shall be the fair market value of the property 
at the time of the death of the decedent. In these cases it may 
be said, as a matter of substance, that the property for all prac- 
tical purposes vests in the beneficiary immediately upon the 
decedent's death, and therefore the value at the date of death 
is a proper basis for the determination of gain or loss to the 
beneficiary. The same rule is applied to real and personal 
property transmitted by the decedent, where the sale is made 
by the executor. In all other cases the basis is the fair market 
value of the property at the time of the distribution to the 
taxpayer. The latter rule would obtain, for example, in the 
case of personal property not transmitted to the beneficiary by 
specific bequest, but by general bequest or by intestacy. It 
would also apply in cases where the executor purchases property 
and distributes it to the beneficiary; and the House recedes, 
with the following amendment: 

A special rule is provided in section 113 (a) (5) by which to 
determine the basis of property transferred in trust with the 
right reserved to the grantor at all times prior to his death to 
revoke the trust where the sale or other disposition of property 
occurs after the death of the grantor. This rule includes sales 
or other dispositions by the trustee and also by a beneficiary 
of the trust. In view of the complete right of revocation in 
such cases on the part of the grantor at all times between the 
date of creation of the trust and his death, it is proper to 
view the property for all practical purposes as belonging to the 
grantor rather than the beneficiaries and to treat the property 
as vesting in the beneficiaries according to the terms of the 
trust instrument, not at the date of creation of the trust but 
rather on the date of the grantor’s death for the purpose of 
determining gain or loss on sale or other disposition of the 
property after the grantor's death by the trustee or by a 
beneficiary. Accordingly it is provided that the basis of such 
property in the hands of the persons entitled thereto by the 
terms of the trust instrument after the grantor’s death ghall 
be the same as if the trust instrument had been a will executed 
on the date of his death. Thus property acquired by virtue 
of revocable trusts of the kind described is treated for all prac- 
tical purposes the same as though it had been transmitted by 
the grantor by will at his death. 

On amendment No. 76: The House bill delegated to the 
commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, power to 
prescribe regulations legislative in character for the determina- 
tion of the basis, after the period of affiliation, of property 
acquired by a corporation during the period of affiliation from 
an affiliated corporation. In the restoration of the privilege 
to file consolidated returns, it was necessary to cover property 
required in 1929 or thereafter, and the Senate amendment 
provides that in such case the basis shall be determined in 
accordance with the legislative regulations prescribed under 
the consolidated return provisions; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 77, 78, 79, 80: These amendments are 
above discussed in connection with amendment No. 72; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 81: The House bill provided for the 
exemption of the compensation of any individual employed 
by Alaska or Hawaii or any political subdivision thereof as a 
teacher in any educational institution. The Senate amendment 
extends the exemption to all officers or employees of any State 
or Territory or political subdivision thereof, whether or not 
engaged in a governmental function, and of any corporation 
95 per cent of the stock of which is owned or controlled by a 
State, Territory, or political subdivision (such as public-utility 
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corporations), The amendment extends the exemption ac- 
corded by the Constitution (see, Stone, J., in Metcalf & Eddy 
v. Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, and cases there cited); and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 82: Under existing law and the House 
bill a State, Territory, political subdivision, or the District of 
Columbia which may be entitled to the proceeds from the oper- 
ation of a public utility is entitled to a refund of that portion 
of the income tax paid by the public utility which is attribu- 
table to the income accruing directly to such State, Territory, 
political subdivision, or the District of Columbia but only in 
eases where the contract under which the utility is operated 
was entered into prior to September 8, 1916. The Senate 
amendment extends the exemption to all such cases regardless 
of the date of the contract, thus extending the constitutional 
exemption; and the Senate recedes, 

On amendment No. 83: This amendment deals with the 
situation (illustrated by the case of the St. Charles River 
Bridge) where a State or political subdivision, pursuant to a 
contract to which it is not a party, is to acquire a bridge and 
payment therefor in whole or in part is to be made from 
the earnings from the bridge. So much of the tax on the 
net income as is attributable to the earnings which but for 
the tax would accrue to or for the benefit of the State or 
political subdivision shall be refunded to the State or political 
subdivision. No refund is to be made unless the entire amount 
of the refund is applied toward the purchase price of the 
bridge. The House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 84 and 85: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 86 and 87: These amendments were 
made necessary by the action of the Senate (by amendments 
11 and 12) in making the new income-tax title first apply to 
1928, instead of 1927, as in the House bill. The House recedes, 
in accordance with the action of the conferees on Senate amend- 
ments 11 and 12. 

On amendment No. 88: This amendment provides for allocat- 
ing the income from the operation of bridges between the 
United States and contiguous foreign countries in accordance 
with an agreement to be entered into between the President of 
the United States and the proper authorities of such foreign 
country. The allocation can be made in proper cases under the 
existing law; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 89 and 90: These amendments were 
made necessary by the action of the Senate (by amendments 
11 and 12) in making the new income-tax title first apply to 1928, 
instead of 1927, as in the House bill. The House recedes, in 
accordance with the action of the conferees on Senate amend- 
ments 11 and 12. 

On amendment No. 91: The House bill made no provision for 
the filing by affiliated corporations of a consolidated return after 
the taxable year 1928. The Senate amendment permits the 
filing of a consolidated return by an affiliated group providing 
-the affiliated group consents to regulations issued by the com- 
missioner prior to the making of the return relating to the com- 
putation of the consolidated net income of the group, and of the 
net income of the members of the group, after the period of 
affiliation. 

Among the regulations which it is expected that the commis- 
sioner will prescribe are: (1) The extent to which gain or loss 
shall be recognized upon the sale by a member of the affiliated 
group of stock issued by any other member of the affiliated 
group or upon the dissolution (whether partial or complete) of 
a member of the group; (2) the basis of property (including 
property included in an inventory) acquired, during the period 
of affiliation by a member of the affiliated group, including the 
basis of such property after such period of affiliation; (3) the 
extent to which, and the manner in which, net losses sustained 
by a corporation before it became a member of the group shall 
be deducted in the consolidated return; and the extent to which 
and the manner in which net losses sustained during the period 
for which the consolidated return is filed shall be deducted in 
any taxable year after the affiliation is terminated in whole or in 
part; (4) the extent to which, and the manner in which, gain 
or loss is to be recognized, upon the withdrawal of one or more 
corporations from the group, by reason of transactions occur- 
ring during the period of affiliation; and (5) that the corpora- 
tions filing the consolidated return must designate one of their 
members as the agent for the group, in order that all notices 
may be mailed to the agent, deficiencies collected, refunds made, 
interest computed, and proceedings before the Board of Tax 
Appeals conducted as though the agent were the taxpayer. 

The House recedes with a clarifying amendment to subdivi- 
sion (e) of the Senate amendment providing specifically that an 
insurance company subject to the tax imposed by section 201 or 
204 shall not be included in the same consolidated return with a 
corporation subject to the tax imposed by section 13. 
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On amendment No. 92: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 93: This amendment was made necessary 
by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 and 12) in mak- 
ing the new income-tax title first apply to 1928 instead of 1927, 
as in the House bill. The House recedes, in accordance with 
the action of the conferees on Senate amendments 11 and 12. 

On amendment No, 94: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 95: This amendment was made necessary 
by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 and 12) in mak- 
ing the new income-tax title first apply to 1928 instead of 1927, 
as in the House bill. The House recedes, in accordance with 
the action of the conferees on Senate amendments 11 and 12, 

On amendment No. 96: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 97: The House bill provided that a fiduci- 
ary required to make a return under the income-tax title should 
be subject to all the provisions of that title which apply to 
individuals, The Senate amendment subjects the fiduciary to 
all the provisions of law applying to individuals; and the House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 98: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 99: The House bill provides that with- 
holding at the source in the case of interest payments on tax- 
free covenant bonds to a foreign corporation where the liability 
assumed by the obligor does not exceed 2 per cent of the in- 
terest, shall be at the rate of 1114 per cent. The Senate amend- 
ment fixes the rate at 1214 per cent and the House recedes with 
an amendment by which the rate is fixed at 12 per cent. 

On amendments Nos. 100 and 101: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 102: The House bill provides for with- 
holding at the source in the case of foreign corporations at the 
rate of 11½ per cent. The Senate amendment fixes the rate at 
12% per cent. The House recedes with an amendment fixing 
the rate at 12 per cent. 

On amendments Nos. 103 to 110, inclusive: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 111, 112, 113, and 114: In accordance 
with Senate amendment 15, these amendments change the rates 
in the case of insurance companies from 114% to 12½ per cent; 
and the House recedes with an amendment making the rates 12 
per cent. 

On amendments Nos, 115, 116, 117, and 118: In the case of an 
insurance company (other than a life or mutual) under exist- 
ing law and under the House bill the gain or loss from the sale 
or other disposition of property (including securities) is not 
recognized. The effect of these amendments is to recognize 
such gains and losses; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 119 to 129, inclusive: These amend- 
ments make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 130: The House bill requires that the 
amount of all income taxes imposed for 1928 and subsequent 
years shall be assessed within three years after the return 
was filed and provides that no court proceeding without assess- 
ment may be begun after the expiration of such period. The 
Senate amendment reduces the period to two years. The House 
recedes with an amendment which establishes a like period for 
the filing of claims for refund or credit of income taxes for 
1928 and subsequent years. 

On amendments Nos. 131, 132, 183, and 134: The House bill 
provided that waivers filed after the expiration of the period 
of limitation, in the case of income taxes imposed by the new 
law, should be valid. The Senate amendments eliminate this 
provision; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 135: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No 136: The House bill permitted the assess- 
ment of the liability of a transferee of a transferee within one 
year after the expiration of the period of limitation for assess- 
ment against the preceding transferee. The Senate amendment 
provides that the aggregate period of limitation can not exceed 
three years from the date of the expiration of the period of 
limitation for assessment against the taxpayer; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 137: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 138: The effect of the Senate amendment 
is to restore as of January 1, 1926 (the effective date of its 
repeal) section 322 of the revenue act of 1924, which provided 
that where the amount of a gift is required to be included in 
the gross estate of the decedent the estate should be credited 
with the amount of the gift tax; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 139: The purpose of this amendment is to 
modify the definition of the term “ deficiency ” for the purpose 


of permitting an appeal to the Board of Tax Appeals in cases 
where a disputed item arises in a taxable year in which the 
rate of tax has been retroactively lowered. Under existing 
law the right to contest the disputed item exists by way of a 
claim and suit for refund unless the difference in the tax 
caused by the retroactive reduction is abated; and the Senate 
recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 140 and 141: The House bill increased 
the exemption from the tax on admission and dues from 75 
cents to $1. The Senate amendment increases the exemption 
to $3; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 142; The existing law imposes, in the 
ease of theater tickets, etc., sold by brokers, a tax of 5 per cent 
of the broker’s charge if it does not exceed 50 cents, and a tax of 
50 per cent if it does exceed 50 cents. The Senate amendment 
fixes the dividing line at 75 cents instead of 50 cents; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 143: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 144, 145, and 146: The House bill re- 
duced the dues tax from 10 per cent to 5 per cent of the amount 
paid as dues or members’ fees to any social, athletic, or sporting 
club where thé dues or fees exceed $10 a year or paid as 
initiation fees if the fees amount to more than $10 or if the 
dues or members’ fees not including initiation fees exceed $10 
per year. The Senate amendments restore the rate to 10 per 
cent and increase the amount payable as dues or membership 
fees, without the imposition of the tax, from $10 to $25; and 
the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 147: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 148: The House bill repealed the auto- 
mobile tax and provided for a refund of one-half the tax paid 
in ease of automobiles sold by the manufacturer (for example) 
to the dealer (including also a chassis manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, who has purchased a body and a tax upon the sale 
has been paid) and held by him on the date of the repeal of 
the tax. The Senate amendment provides for refund (or if 
the tax has not been paid, for the abatement) of the full amount 
of tax in such cases; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 149: The House bill provided that the 
refund of the tax on automobiles held by a dealer on the date 
of the enactment of the act could be applied as a credit against 
the tax shown by subsequent returns of the manufacturer. 
The Senate amendment strikes out this provision; and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 150, 151, 152: These amendments make 
clerical changes ; and the House recedes with amendments mak- 
ing further clerical changes. 

On amendments Nos. 153 and 154: These amendments made 
the changes necessary on account of the repeal of the auto- 
mobile tax, in the provisions relating to the refund of taxes paid 
by purchasers after the repeal of the tax, under the conditions 
prescribed in the House bill (section 423); and the House 
recedes, 

On amendments Nos. 155 and 156: These amendments make 
cerical changes; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 157: The House bill prohibited refunds of 
automobile-accessories taxes, except in the following cases: (1) 
Fursuant to a judgment of a court in an action begun prior to 
tue date of the enactment of the deficiency act of 1927; or (2) 
unless the amount was an ordinary overpayment of the amount 
due upon the sale of an article actually subject to the tax; or 
(3) if the manufacturer had collected the amount of the tax 
from the purchaser, he had refunded such amount to the pur- 
chaser; or (4) unless the manufacturer to whom the refund is to 
be made has filed a bond conditioned upon the return of any 
part of the refund which he has not been able to pass back to the 
consumer, 

The Senate amendment struck out the provisions of the House 
bill and denied refunds, except in the following cases: (1) Pur- 
suant to a judgment of a court in an action begun prior to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1928; or (2) it is established to the satisfaction of the 
commissioner that the amount to be refunded was not added 
separately on the invoice to the purchaser, or, if so added, had 
been returned to the purchaser; or (3) a bond was given, simi- 
lar to the requirement of the House bill. 

The House recedes with an amendment denying refunds, ex- 
cept in the following cases: (1) Pursuant to a judgment of a 
court in an action duly begun prior to April 30, 1928; or (2) 
unless the amount was an ordinary overpayment of the amount 
due upon the sale of an article actually subject to the tax; or 
(3) the amount was not collected. directly or indirectly, from 
the purchaser, or, if collected, has been returned to him; or. (4) 
a bond is given upon the conditions described above. 
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On amendment No. 158: This amendment permits cigars to be 
packed in boxes of 20; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 159: The House bill increases the excise 
tax on the use of foreign-built boats to five times the rate im- 
posed by existing law. The Senate amendment eliminates this 
provision and repeals entirely the tax imposed by existing law, 
substituting therefor a definition (section 707, amendment 217) 
applicable to paragraph 370 of the tariff act of 1922, under which 
the tariff duty will be imposed upon yachts and boats of the 
kind now subject to the excise tax; and the House recedes on 
amendment 159, and recedes with an amendment on amend- 
ment 217, 

On amendment No. 160: Under existing law and the House 
bill the narcotics tax imposed on retail dealers is $6 a year, 
The Senate amendment reduces the tax to $3 a year; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 161: This amendment exempts from the 
stamp tax imposed by section 801 of the revenue act of 1926, 
stocks, bonds, and other certificates of indebtedness issued by 
certain cooperative farmer or fruit growers’ associations; and the 
House receder. 

On amendment No. 162: The House bill repeals the stamp 
tax imposed by subdivision 4 of Schedule A of Title VIII of 
the revenue act of 1926 on sale of produce on exchanges. The 
Senate amendment restores this tax; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 163: The House bill reduces the stamp 
tax, imposed by subdivision 3 of Schedule A of Title VIII of 
the revenue act of 1926 on sales or transfers of capital stock, 
from 2 cents on each $100 of face value or fraction thereof to 
1 cent. The Senate amendment restores the existing law; and 
the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 164: The Senate amendment exempts 
from tax steamship tickets for transportation to Cuba, as in 
the case of transportation to Canada and Mexico; and the 
House recedes with a clerical amendment prescribing the effec- 
tive date of the amendment. 

On amendment No. 165: The House bill requires postmasters 
in all cities of more than 50,000 inhabitants to haye for sale 
a suitable quantity of revenue stamps. The Senate amendment 
requires this to be done in cities of over 25,000 inhabitants; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 166 and 167: The Senate amendments 
provide for the reduction to the pre-war level of the rates of 
tax upon wines containing more than 21 per cent and not 
more than 24 per cent of absolute alcohol; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 168: This amendment was made neces- 
sary by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 and 12) in 
making the new income-tax title first apply to 1928, instead of 
1927, as in the House bill. The House recedes, in accordance 
with the action of the conferees on Senate amendments 11 
and 12. 

On amendment No. 169: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 170, 171, 172, and 173: These amend- 
ments, which relate to the validity of waivers executed after 
the expiration of the period of limitation intended to be waived, 
are similar to amendments numbered 131, 132, 133, and 134 
above. The House bill made such waivers effective even though 
executed after the expiration of such period. The Senate amend- 
ment confines the provisions to waivers executed before the 
expiration of the period; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 174: This amendment makes valid and 
effective any waiver executed after the expiration of the period 
of limitation, notwithstanding the effect of amendments num- 
bered 170 to 173, inclusive, if entered into after the enactment 
of this act and before January 1, 1929. The amendment also 
provides that the above amendments to section 278 of the 
revenue act of 1926 shall not be construed as in any manner 
affecting the validity of waivers made prior to the enactment 
of this act; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 175 and 176: The Senate amendments 
provide for the reopening of the statute of limitations upon 
the filing of claims for refund in cases where the taxpayer 
prior to January 1, 1928, filed the waiver upon the assessment 
of taxes for the taxable years 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921; 
and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 177: The Senate amendment makes it 
clear that the division of the Board of Tax Appeals must make 
a determination upon the proceeding assigned to it; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendments Nos. 178 and 179: The Senate amendment 
eliminates certain superfluous language of the House bill: and 
the House recedes. 
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On amendment No, 180: This amendment writes into the law 
a provision now carried in the appropriation acts permitting 
the board to renew contracts for reporting hearings; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 181: The House bill provided that the 
rules of practice and procedure (other than rules of evidence) 
promulgated by the board under the authority of the statute 
should have the same force and effect as Federal equity rules. 
Since it is clear, under the statute, that the rules of the board 
have the force and effect of law, the Senate eliminates this 
provision as unnecessary; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 182: Under existing law the burden of 
proof in proceedings before the board is on the petitioner even 
as to issues of fraud. The Senate amendment places upon the 
Government the burden of proving fraud whenever an issue of 
fraud is involved; and the House recedes, 

On amendment No. 183: The House bill provided that no 
decision of the board should be modified or reversed because of 
its failure to consider evidence not adduced before it in evi- 
dence. The existing law is clear that the board need not con- 
sider evidence not properly placed before it and that it need not 
conduct independent investigations of the facts of cases pending 
on its docket. In view of this, the Senate eliminated the House 
provisions; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 184: The House bill provided that the com- 
missioner might proceed to enforce the liability of a taxpayer 
against a transferee of his property either by appropriate pro- 
ceedings before the Board of Tax Appeals or by instituting suit 
against such transferee in the courts. The proceedings under 
section 280 of the present law have proved so effective in pre- 
yenting the evasion of taxes and in the collection of taxes prop- 
erly due that the Senate amendment strikes out the section 
giving the commissioner the right to proceed in court against 
the transferee; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 185: Section 1108 (a) of the revenue act of 
1926 permits the commissioner to apply a new regulation or 
Treasury decision without retroactive effect when the new regu- 
lation or Treasury decision is not immediately occasioned by a 
court decision. This desirable policy has been extended by the 
Senate amendment so as to include all regulations and Treasury 
decisions whether or not occasioned by a court decision. It is 
hoped that this provision will prevent the constant reopening 
of cases on account of changes in regulations or Treasury deci- 
sions, and it is believed that sound administration properly 
places upon the Goyernment the responsibility and burden of 
interpreting the law and of prescribing regulations upon which 
the taxpayers may rely; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 186: The existing law, the House bill, and 
the Senate bill contain provisions permitting the execution of 
final agreements by the Government and taxpayer relating to 
the tax liability of any particular year or years. The House 
bill provides that such an agreement may be approved by the 
Secretary. The Senate amendment permits approval by the 
Secretary, the Undersecretary, or an Assistant Secretary. The 
House recedes with an amendment limiting the approval to the 
Secretary or the Undersecretary. 

On amendment No, 187: This is a clerical amendment in the 
nature of a rephrasing and simplification of the provisions of 
the House bill which do not, however, operate to change the legal 
effect. The House recedes with an amendment which modifies 
the title of the section. 

On amendment No. 188: The House bill provides that if a 
refund is made after the expiration of the period of limitation 
within which the taxpayer may bring suit for such refund, the 
repayment shall be considered to be an overpayment unless suit 
was duly begun by the taxpayer. The Senate amendment per- 
mits the period for filing suit to be extended upon the execution 
of an agreement. between the taxpayer and the commissioner 
agreeing to an extension pending a final decision in one or more 
cases named in the agreement. If the suit is favorable to the 
taxpayer the case may be reopened and the refund allowed, of 
course, without the necessity of suit; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 189: The House bill permits the Govern- 
ment to recover erroneous refunds (excluding refunds which 
are erroneous under section 608) by suit begun within two years 
after the making of such refund. The Senate amendment 
makes it certain that this limitation does not apply to suits 
begun prior to May 1, 1928; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 190: The House bill (section 611) pro- 
vided that in cases in which a tax is assessed within the period 
for assessments and thereafter (whether before or after the 
expiration of such period) a claim in abatement was filed, with 
or without a bond, and if proceedings were not promptly insti- 
tuted (as would have been the case had the claim in abate- 
ment not been filed) that then (1) if any part of the amount 
covered by the claim in abatement was thereafter paid, such 
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amount should not be refunded, solely because of the fact that 
it was paid after the running of the statute, and (2) in cases 
where the amount was not paid, it could be collected by dis- 
traint or proceedings in court begun within one year after the 
enactment of the new law. The Senate amendment struck out 
this ‘section; and the House recedes with an amendment retain- 
ing the prohibition upon refunds, as above described, and elimi- 
nating the authority for collection. 

On amendments Nos, 191 and 192: These amendments make 
clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 193: This amendment makes it clear that 
the provisions of the section relating to liens for taxes are 
applicable to all liens in respect of any internal-revenue tax 
whether or not the lien is imposed by that section; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 194 to 199, inclusive: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 200: The House bill made no change in 
the provisions of existing law (sec. 1107 of the revenue act of 
1926) prohibiting a review by the General Accounting Office of 
decisions of the commissioner under the internal revenue laws. 
The Senate amendment provides that all claims,. refunds, etc., 
allowed by the commissioner in excess of $10,000 shall be 
audited by the General Accounting Office. The audit now 
accorded by the Bureau of Internal Revenue is entirely ade- 
quate to protect the interests of the Government, and there is 
no necessity for the Senate amendment; and the Senate recedes, 
thus leaving section 1107 applicable. 

On amendment No, 201: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No, 202: The House bill makes provision for 
the salaries of the legislative counsel and the special assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Inasmuch as these provisions 
have become law, the Senate has eliminated them; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 203: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 204: This amendment was made necessary 
by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 and 12) in 
making the new income tax title first apply to 1928, instead 
of 1927 as in the House bill. The House recedes, in accordance 
56 the action of the conferees on Senate amendments 11 
and 12. 

On amendments Nos. 205, 206, and 207: The House bill 
validated the regulations in force prior to the decision in the 
McKinney case providing that the basis for computing gain 
or loss should be the value of the property at the time of the 
death of the decedent, in the case of a sale by the executor 
of property acquired from the decedent, if the estate indicated 
its acquiescence in such regulations by failure to file a claim for 
refund or credit prior to the enactment of the new law. The 
Senate amendment also validates the regulations promulgated 
after the McKinney case, and providing that the basis should 
be the value of the property at the time of the death of the 
decedent, and gives to the estate the opportunity to exercise 
its option to acquiesce in the regulations at any time prior 
to the expiration of the period of limitation for filing a claim 
for refund or credit; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 208: This amendment was made neces- 
sary by the action of the Senate (by amendments 11 and 12) in 
making the new income tax fitle first apply to 1928 instead of 
1927 as in the House bill. The House recedes in accordance 
with the action of the conferees on Senate amendments 11 
and 12. 

On amendment No. 209: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 210: The House bill contained retroactive 
provisions removing the uncertainty of the present law as to 
the deductibility, in computing net income, of amounts paid 
as estate, inheritance, succession, or legacy taxes, and vali- 
dated the deductions claimed in the return of the taxpayer, and 
provided for the case where the deduction was claimed by 
both the estate and the beneficiary and the case where neither 
claimed it. The Senate amendment adopts the provisions of 
the House bill and extends them to cases where the deduction 
was claimed by a claim in abatement, and, in order to make it 
certain that the deduction will be allowed either to the estate 
or to the beneficiary in any event, the Senate amendment 
allows the deduction to the estate if the beneficiary is barred 
from filing a claim for refund by the statute of limitations, and 
vice versa. This provision does not permit the filing of a 
claim for refund, however, if the period of limitation has ex- 
pired; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 211, 212, and 213: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes. 
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On amendment No. 214: Under existing law there is consid- 
erable confusion as to the proper distinction to be drawn be- 
tween a trust and an association, particularly certain so- 
called real-estate trusts. While it is not deemed advisable at 
this time to write into the statutes a more explicit definition 
of a trust and an association, it was desirable by the Senate 
to make specific provision retroactively to make definite and 
certain the tax liability in the past of these organizations. 
The House recedes with a clarifying amendment, making it 
certain that the amounts will be taxable to the beneficiaries, 
whether or not such amounts are actually distributed, and 
whether or not such amounts are distributable to the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Amendment No. 215: The House bill contained no provision of 
retroactive application to taxpayers changing from the accrual 
to the installment basis for reporting income for tax purposes. 
The 1919 regulations of the Treasury prescribed in such cases 
the so-called double tax rule. The 1920 regulations, however, 
abandoned this rule. In 1925 the Board of Tax Appeals held 
the 1920 regulations invalid upon the ground that they did not 
accurately reflect the income of the taxpayer during the transi- 
tion period. Section 1208 of the revenue act of 1926 was a 
compromise provision writing into the law for the first time a 
statutory recognition of the installment basis and adopting 
the double tax rule of the 1919 regulations. In order to relieve 
taxpayers who haye not yet paid the deficiencies resulting from 
the application of the double tax rule—in accordance with 
section 1208—the Senate amendment provides that in such cases 
the amount of the deficiency will be computed in accordance 
with the single tax rule; and, inasmuch as the financial status 
of taxpayers who have already paid an amount sufficient to 
cover their tax liability when computed in accordance with the 
double tax rule, will not be jeopardized, the Senate amend- 
ment provides that the double tax rule shall be applied in com- 
puting the right to a refund or credit, The Senate amendment 
was made applicable to any taxpayer who filed an original 
return or an amended return prior to the effective date of 
the revenue act of 1926 and the taxable year 1924 or any prior 
taxable year. 

The House recedes with an amendment denying relief to a 
taxpayer who, for example, in 1922 filed an amended return for 
1918, 1919, and 1920, shifting from the accrual to the install- 
ment basis. This taxpayer, however, will be granted relief for 
the year in which he filed an original return and for the years 
following. 

On amendment No. 216: Section 23 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, provided that for a 10-year period beginning in that 
year no tax should be imposed under the revenue act of 1918 
on account of gain derived from the sale by a citizen of the 
United States of a vessel documented under the laws of the 
United States and built prior to January 1, 1914, if the pro- 
ceeds were used for the acquisition of any ship built in Ameri- 
can shipyards. The revenue act of 1918 was not in effect 
for any year after the year 1920. The Senate amends the 
merchant marine act so as to make the deduction available 
under revenue acts subsequent to the revenue act of 1918. The 
House recedes with an amendment which prescribes the basis 
for gain or loss on the new ship. 

On amendment No. 217: This amendment is explained in con- 
nection with amendment No. 159, and the House recedes with 
an amendment making a change in the section number and 
clarifying the provisions of the section. 

On amendment No. 218: There is no provision of law for the 
administrative remission or mitigation of forfeitures under the 
internal revenue laws. The Senate amendment adopts the pro- 
visions of existing law applicable to the administrative remission 
or mitigation of forfeitures under the customs laws and makes 
them applicable to forfeitures under the internal revenue laws; 
and the House recedes with an amendment making a change in 
section number. 

On amendment No. 219: This amendment provides that re- 
funds and credits in excess of $75,000 made after the enactment 
of this act shall be referred to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and that such refund or credit shall not be 
made until after the expiration of 30 days from the date of such 
reference, and also provides that a report to Congress shall be 
made annually by such committee of such refunds and credits; 
and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 220: Under the present law the salaries 
of the commissioners appointed to assist the judges of the 
Court of Claims are fixed at $5,000 a year. The Senate amend- 
ment increases this to $7,500 a year; and the House recedes 
with an amendment making a clerical change. 

On amendement No. 221: The House bill, in order to build up 
the personnel necessary for the efficient administration of the 
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internal revenue laws, authorized the Secretary to fix the com- 
pensation, without regard to the provisions of the classifica- 
tion act, of 23 assistants to the general counsel and 26 em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, at salaries not in 
excess of $7,500, and of 50 employees in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue at salaries not in excess of $6,000 a year. Upon the 
assurance that at least 15 assistants to the general counsel and 
at least 15 administrative and technical employees in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Reyenue would be so classified, under the 
amendments to the classification act made by the Smoot-Welch 
bill, in a grade the maximum salary of which is $7,500 a year, 
and that 50 employees of the bureau would be classified in a 
grade the maximum salary of which is $6,000 a year, the House 
has receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate eliminating this section. It is also understood that the 
section was eliminated by the Senate upon the assurances aboye 
described. 

On amendment No. 222: This amendment makes a clerical 
change; and the House recedes with an amendment making a 
further clerical change. 

On amendment No. 223: The present law provides that the 
salaries of collectors of internal revenue may be fixed under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but the 
salary shall not be in excess of $6,000. The Senate amendment 
makes the maximum salary $7,500; and the House recedes with 
an amendment making a change in section number. 

On amendments Nos, 224, 225, and 226: These amendments 
make clerical changes; and the House recedes with amend- 
ments making further clerical changes. 

W. C. Haw ey, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
Isaac BACHARACH, 
Jno N. GARNER, 
J. W. COLLIER, 
Managers on the part of the House 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
[applause], upon the appointment of the conferees by the 
House on the revenue bill the conferees asked the legislative 
counsel, the gentlemen in the employ of the Committee on Joint 
Taxation, the clerk to the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the Treasury representative to meet in the office of the chair- 
man. We spent a day in thoroughly examining the amend- 
ments to the bill made by the Senate, so that upon entering 
into conference we would have a competent knowledge of what 
the Senate amendments proposed to do. We found it a very 
valuable practice to follow. It reduced the length of time in 
conference to a day and a half, which is the shortest period ever 
used in conference upon a bill of this kind. 

I think we have obtained an excellent tax bill for this year, 
both from the standpoint of the reduction of revenue and money 
so saved to the taxpayers and also from the administrative 
changes that have been made in stopping gaps through which 
some have escaped taxation, and to adjust more fairly the tax. 
The total amount of revenue reduction is $222,495,000 for the 
first full year of operation. [Applause.] I give below a table 
showing the items in detail. It is distributed as follows, taking 
the items in order in which they appear: The present tax 
on corporations is 1314 per cent of net income, except in the 
case of a corporation whose net income is $25,000 or less, which 
has credit of $2,000 and which pays on the difference between 
$2,000 and the net income. 

That credit has been changed to $3,000, giving the small cor- 
porations an exemption of $3,000 on any net income they may 
have if the total net income is $25,000 or less. That effects a 
reduction in taxation of $12,000,000 a year in favor of the 
smäller corporations, — 

There was a provision in the House bill relative to the grad- 
uated tax on small corporations, and after further examination 
it was thought advisable not to include it in the pending bill. 
This constitutes a saving of $24,000,000 over the House bill. 

The House proposed that the corporation tax hereafter should 
be 11% per cent and the Senate proposed 12% per cent. The 
conferees agreed on 12 per cent. That makes a reduction of 
$123,450,000 and a total in favor of corporations which have 
had no reduction in the last two laws of $135,450,000. 

In the 1926 act the taxes of corporations were really in- 
creased, because when we eliminated the capital-stock tax we 
changed the rate from 12% per cent to 13½ per cent. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Some might misunderstand my col- 
league and get the impression that the total tax reduction for 
the corporations was £123,000,000, The amount is $135,000,000. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. I was speaking then only of the reduction in 
the corporation tax, as I had already mentioned the $12,000,000 
reduction due to the increased credit in the case of corporations 
with net incomes: of $25,000 or less. Business done in cor- 
porate form is not yet placed on an equal footing with business 
done in indiyidual or partnership form, but we haye proceeded 
as far as we can in this bill. For instance, if a partnership 
of three persons makes $90,000 in a year and distributes $30,000 
to each of the partners they will have, first, the family deduc- 
tion of $3,500, and then the earned-income credit of one-fourth 
of the amount of the tax from the earned income not in excess 
of $20,000; and then they will pay not -exceeding 5 per cent 
of the balance for the normal tax. They will pay a surtax on 
$20,000 of the $30,000. If, on the other hand, there were three 
men who are engaged in a corporate activity earning $90,000 
a year, and all of it was distributed to the three members of the 
corporation, they would pay 1314 per cent on the $90,000 before 
it was distributed, and they would also pay the same surtax 
paid by the individual, but would have no advantage of the 
family deduction or the earned-income deduction. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But they would have deductions for 
salaries paid to themselyes out of the corporate earnings? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. So that to that extent the tax upon the 
corporation would be reduced? ` 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; that would be a deduction, of course, in 
determining the taxable net income; but taking into consider- 
ation all these factors the business done in corporate form is 
still at a disadvantage, and it was thought by the House and 
the Senate conferees that this change in the law should be 
made, giving the corporations a total reduction of $135,450,000. 

At present the earned-income provision allows a credit of 
one-fourth of the amount of the tax on the earned income of 
any individual up to 820,000. We propose to change that so 
that the credit shall extend to one-fourth of the tax on earned 
income up to $30,000, and that is the only relief given to 
individuals or partnerships in the present bill. 

The Senate proposed a change in the intermediate brackets 
from $20,000 to $80,000, amounting to a reduction of revenue 
of $25,000,000, The House thought that was unwarranted, 
owing to the fact that in the three last bills we have given 
very material reductions to individuals and have excused many 
millions from paying any tax at all. 

The next largest reduction in taxes is in the case of auto- 
mobiles. The Committee on Ways and Means proposed to 
reduce the tax by one-half; that is, from 3 per cent to 1% 

cent. 
Verne House, however, revised the proposal of the committee 
and eliminated the entire tax of 566,000,000. The Senate 
agreed to that, and that repeal remains in the bill, not being 
in conference. 

The next largest item of reduction is in the tax on admissions 
and dues. The House bill proposed to raise from 75 cents to 
$1 the exemption from taxation on admission tickets, so that 
tickets costing not more than $1 would pay no tax, and all 
above that will pay the present tax of 1 cent per 10 cents or 
fraction of price charged. The Senate increased the exemption 
to $3, for the purpose primarily of relieving the burden now 
imposed upon the spoken drama. It was testified before both 
committees that in many parts of the country there are no 
theaters operating in which the spoken drama is produced. 
In great areas, including many States, there is no possibility 
of companies presenting the spoken drama. ‘The House con- 
ferees after reconsideration agreed to the $3 exemption, which 
makes a total reduction in the admission tax of $17,000,000. 
The amendment of the Senate costs the Treasury $9,000,000 per 
year. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman a moment ago said 
that he would talk about admissions and dues. He did specify 
what has been done with respect to admissions. Is there any 
change in the matter of club dues? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The House proposed to reduce the tax on 
club dues to 5 per cent. The Senate restored the present tax of 


10 per cent, but raised the exemption from $10 to $25, making a 
total reduction in that tax of $1,000,000. Members of clubs 
whose annual dues are $25 a year or less will pay no tax. 
That takes care of the smaller clubs. 

In the House bill we continued the publicity provisions as 
they are in the existing law. The Senate inserted a provision 
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to make the publicity as wide as now given to any kind of 
public document. After considerable debate in the conference, 
the Senate conferees agreed to secure action by the Senate 
eliminating this provision if a complete conference could be 
had. All other matters were settled in the conference except 
that. The Senate conferees secured that recession on the part: 
of the Senate, and struck out their proposal, which leayes the 
publicity provisions as they are in existing law. 

There are a Dumber of items affecting administrative features 
of the bill which are quite fuliy explained in the statement of 
the managers, and I shall not take the time at this time to do 
more than refer to one or two of them. 

Some considerable interest is manifested in the provision 
pee to installment returns. The Senate has language read- 

g thus: 


(a) If any taxpayer by a return or an amended return made prior to 
February 26, 1926, changed the method of reporting his net income for 
the taxable year 1924 or any prior taxable year to the installment 
basis, then, if his income for such year is properly to be computed on 
the installment basis. 


That was changed so that the sentence will read: 
If any taxpayer by an original return— 


And so forth. 

The effect of the action of the conferees may be illustrated 
by the following example: Suppose a taxpayer filed an amended 
return for prior years, changing from the accrual to the 
installment methed of reporting income. The provision as 
agreed to in conference denies any relief for these prior years 
beeause of this retroactive change, and the double tax rule will 
be applied. If, on the other hand, the taxpayer filed an origi- 
nal return for 1919, for example, or any other year, whether or 
not he at the same time filed an amended return for prior 
years, he will be benefited by the section as agreed to in con- 
ference in the determination of a deficiency for 1919 and the. 
following years of the transition period. The term “ original 
return” is used to designate the first complete return filed for 
the taxable year. For example: A taxpayer may have filed 
merely a tentative return and have obtained permission to file 
a final return at a later date. If the change from accrual: to 
installment basis was made on this final return, the relief 
granted by the section will apply even though the tentative 
return had been flled on the accrual basis. However, having 
once filed a final or complete return on the accrual basis for the 
taxable year in question, the relief will be denied if the tax- 
payer thereafter files an amended return for the year and 
changed from the accrual to the installment basis. 

The section is not as sweeping as many Members of the 
House have thought it to be. 

If there are any questions that any gentleman desires to ask, 
I shall be glad to answer to the best of my ability. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The Senate put on an amendment ex- 
empting employees of municipal corporations, which the Su- 
preme Court has held are not engaged in purely governmental 
functions. For instance, certain employees in my city are 
employees of the water department, and they are much con- 
cerned. because they can not understand why their salaries 
are not exempted when the salaries of the employees in the 
assessor’s office are exempt. I would like to have the gentle- 
man explain it, so that when I go back home I can tell them 
why. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Whenever a municipality or other subdi- 
vision is engaged in gainful occupation, in competition with 
private enterprise, it is in the nature of private enterprise, 
It is not really a governmental function, and it was thought 
that if they engaged in private enterprise, in competition with 
real private enterprise, they should bear the same burdens as 
private enterprise bears. Furthermore, we should not extend 
an exemption beyond that required by the Constitution. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Is it not a fact that in most of the 
cities the water departments are parts of the city governments? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I could not answer that. 

Mr. DENISON. This bill provides for a tax reduction of 
how much? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Two hundred and twenty-two million four: 
hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
his judgment that in view of the legislation that has been 
passed by this Congress it will result from that legislation 
and other legislation which will probably be passed by the 
Congress before we adjourn that the Treasury will not be 
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able to stand that much reduction without leaving a deficit? 
What does the gentleman think about that? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There will be no question about the year 
1928 or the year 1929. The only question as to whether or not 
there will be sufficient revenue relates to the year 1930 and 
subsequent years. The present bill reduces the revenues for 
the fiscal year 1929 by only $145,000,000, for the income-tax 
reductions will be felt only during the last half of that year. 
Taking into consideration a normal increase in incomes and 
reductions in public-debt costs in 1930 and thereafter, I believe 
that the Treasury can stand this amount of reduction, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 3 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am very much interested in the pro- 
ductiveness of this bill, In the last two or three revenue bills 
that have been passed my study has been directed largely to 
what they would yield. Now, when the bill was before the 
House in December the estimated surplus for the year 1929, as 
given by the Director. of the Budget, was $252,000,000. We 
passed a bill through the House reducing taxes by $289,000,000, 
and the bill went through the Senate, and now the conferees 
report it to us with a tax reduction in the amount of $222,- 
000,000. The first of this week I called at the office of the 
Director of the Budget. General Lord was not in, but I left 
word there at his office that I wanted his estimate of expendi- 
tures authorized by new legislation passed since last December. 
I hope I am not taking up too much of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, I hope the gentleman will speed up his 
question. 3 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will be as brief as possible. This morn- 
ing General Lord called me up and told me what the present 
estimates of expenditures for the fiscal year 1929 are; that is, 
including legislation authorizing additional appropriations that 
have been passed since this bill passed the House, and estimat- 
ing the amounts involved in bills that are likely to become law, 
but not including Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, or the corn 
borer bill. General Lord told me. that. the Budget estimate of 
the surplus for next year—that is, the fiscal year 1929—is 
$142,000,000. That estimate is based on the existing tax laws. 
This bill reduces the Government income by $222,000,000, and, 
of course, if General Lord is correct, not including the three 
bills excluded from the estimate that will likely become law 
before the next fiscal year is over, you will have an estimated 
deficit in the Treasury for 1929 of $80,000,000. That is the dif- 
ference between the surplus of $142,000,000 for next year and 
the tax reduction carried in this bill. I am just wondering how 
the conferees are figuring upon having enough money to run the 
Government next year, using these figures. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have answered that in the statement I 
have already made. I think there will be money sufficient. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not think the gentleman's answer was 
based on the latest estimates from General Lord. Those 
items of expenditures, caused by new legislation, were not 
included and before the House at the time the estimates were 
made last December. I know that heretofore the Treasury esti- 
mates of revenue have been underestimated, but Treasury 
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50 and 100 feet long... a 
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officials assured the committee this year that they did not under- 
estimate the probable receipts for next year. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The actual reductions for 1929 are only 
$145,000,000. We did not make this bill retroactive, but moved 
the effective date forward a year. 2 

Mr. RAMSETER. I will ask the gentleman to answer this 
question, then: Will the reduction carried in this bill be 
$222,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No; because we will go for a year under 
existing law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Beginning on the Ist of July what is the 
estimate of reduction for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. HAWLEY. One hundred and forty-five million dollars. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. With reference to amendment 215, relat- 
ing to installment sales, the gentleman said the conferees have 
substituted the words “an original return” for the words “a 
return or an amended return.” That is the first time the words 
“an original return” are used in a tax bill. There is no such 
designation or such term now in the revenue act, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether it is intended that the 
words “original return” shall have any different meaning 
am what the word “return” now has in the present revenue 
aw. - 

I have in mind particularly what is called a tentative retum, 
and the Treasury Department and the Board of Tax Appeals 
have held that a tentative return is only in the nature of an 
application for an extension of time and that the complete 
return subsequently filed is the return under the law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is correct. I must reserve the balance 
of my time, because I haye promised to yield some time to other 
gentlemen. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it the purpose to change the definition 
of a return or the meaning of the word “return” as it is in 
the law now? 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no definition of a return in the law. 
The word is there but it has never been defined. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, yes; it has a well-defined meaning. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. z 

Mr. FREAR. I understand the deduction for doctors at- 
tending conventions was taken from the bill by both the Sen- 
ate and the House? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the gentleman just explain the reason, 
so we may explain that to those who have sent word to us? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The conferees on both sides, having ex- 
amined the question, found that the deduction asked for 
would extend so far that we could not compute how much it 
would decrease the revenue or how it would operate, and we 
epg that for the present the existing law should stand 
as it 

Furthermore, the time has come for us to give more careful 
attention to proposals to obtain deductions which are in fact 
not business expenses. 

I think the following table will be of interest: 
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Withholding at souree 

Prize fights: Tax of 25 per cent on admissions in excess of $5 per seat 

Foreign-built boats: 
Increased tax on 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not yield further. I have promised 
to yield some time to other gentlemen. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, let me say in the beginning, in answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois, that the gentleman from 
Oregon did not answer it the way I think it should be 
answered, and that he did not state the purpose of our com- 
mittee. We did not agree to that amendment. We did not 
want it in the bill. We did not believe it was just or right, 
but not being able to overcome the Senate we gutted it as far 
as we could. That is what we did. We simply took away 
from you every opportunity to take advantage of that amend- 
ment that we possibly could. That is all. We had just as 
well admit it, because that is what we did. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, there is no occasion for the 
gentleman directing a personal reference to me. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I did not mean a personal reference. 
I will take some friend over here, to whom I can make the 
reference. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. All I wanted to make certain by my 
inquiry was as to what was intended by the use of the words 
“an original return,” which for the first time occur in a 
revenue act. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We simply instructed the drafts- 
man, when the Senate agreed to that amendment, to strike out 
those words and to make the section apply as narrowly as 
possible, and the Senate agreed to it. Let me tell you what 
that amendment did and then you will understand all about it. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Did it not come up in the conference that 
the reason for the word “ original” going in was to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that we did not want to allow an amended 
return? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. Let me tell you what that 
amendment does. You have all received telegrams from every 
furniture dealer in the country. When a big fellow gets caught 
he gets the little fellow to do his job for him. This would cost 
the Treasury about $8,000,000, and Sears, Roebuck & Co. would 
get $2,450,000, and Mr. Rosenwald probably would make another 
donation to charity or to Hooyer’s campaign fund, I do not 
know which. That is exactly what that amendment meant and 
what it does mean. We could not get the Senate to recede. So 
we got them to recede on everything except an original return, 

sand then we tried to provide that no consideration should be 
given to any one of those returns except an original return. 

Now, that is why the amendment was placed in there, as 
called attention to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM]. ~ 

Now let me call your attention to another matter—and I par- 
ticularly call the attention of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 


RAMSEYER] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] to 
this, This bill reduces taxes—now, listen—this bill provides a 
permanent reduction of taxes of $225,500,000, in round numbers. 
It lacks about $15,000 of being $225,500,000. I have the Treas- 
ury Department estimates. These are not my estimates. 
These are the estimates of Mr. Parker, the expert of the joint 
committee, and while the actual tax reduction in rates is only 
$222,495,000, the statutory reduction, which the gentleman will 
get quite familiar with when he is on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a little longer, by deductions and regulations amounts 
in this bill to $2,920,000. So I do not want the gentleman to 
be misinformed as to the total amount of reduction. However, 
for the fiscal year 1929 the tax reduction will only be $145,- 
000,000. I want you to understand just what is the financial 
situation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman heard my statement as to 
the probable surplus, which I got from General Lord this morn- 
ing over the telephone, being for the fiscal year 1929, $142,000,- 
000. If we have a tax reduction of $145,000,000 for next year, 
how much are we going to be in the red, not counting Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam, or the corn borer bill? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I do not think there is any doubt 
about this—and I think the House might just as well under- 
stand this one thing—this tax reduction bill we are agreeing 
to now, if we do agree to it, and I believe we will, is a greater 
tax reduction compared with the appropriations and authori- 
zations than the bill we passed in the House. 

I can demonstrate to any man living that this bill, in view 
of the legislation since we passed the tax bill in December, is a 
greater tax reduction bill in view of such appropriations and 
expenditures than what we voted for in the House. So any. 
time that any one of the 93 Members on the Republican side 
voted against it, before he thinks he can get away with the idea 
it is nearer the amount that the President recommended, he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON and Mr. JACOBSTEIN rose. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I first yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. What I would like to ascertain is 
whether or not the bill will result in a deficit when we take 
into consideration Muscle Shoals—— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman need not ask me 
that, and I will tell him the reason. I have not had time since 
this conference committee has been in session, or even in the 
last two weeks, to ascertain the amount of authorizations aud 
appropriations that will likely occur in 1930. I think the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] will have to give us those amounts, That 
is the only way I know to get them, unless we have a recapitu- 
lation by the Treasury Department, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Was there not some rumor that the 
Président would veto the bill that we passed, and now that the 
tax reduction is more 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. I do not think anybody seems to be 
able to speak for that gentleman with any degree of accuracy, 
and I certainly will not undertake it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I yield to the gentleman, certainly. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
much has been saved to the Government by the striking out of 
the “27s” and putting in “28's.” We really have no tax re- 
duction under this bill for 1927. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. None whatever. We save by that 
$135,000,000, if you want to be perfectly accurate about it. 

Now, gentlemen, let us take a survey of the situation for a 
moment, if we may, and see what is the position of the House 
of Representatives compared with the executive branch of the 
Government and their recommendations. 

This is not a partisan bill except in so far as 93 Republicans 
in this House voted against the House bill, and that is all the 
record they have got. So far as this bill is concerned, it has no 
partisanship in it that the parties will be divided in adopting 
the conference report or that the conferees did not work, so far 
as the House is concerned, absolutely in unison as compared 
with the Senate conferees acting for the Senate. There was 
no partnership in the conference—or as little as I have ever seen 
in my life, and as little as you would have in a conference on 
an appropriation bill—and this is the result of six months’ 
work, or the lack of six months’ work, we might say, on the 
part of the Senate, 

Now, what did the Executive do? The President of the 
United States, through his Secretary of the Treasury, urged 
upon Congress a reduction of taxes to the extent of $225,000,- 
000. The Secretary of the Treasury in pursuance of that 
instruction recommended to Congress certain reductions, going 
to the extent of even suggesting the rates of the intermediate 
brackets to go into the law, something that no Secretary of 
the Treasury up to that time had ever had the audacity to do; 
that is, to write up the rates and hand them to the committee 
and say, “ Here is what you should put in the law.” 

Now, what did he recommend? His principal recommenda- 
tion at the start was that we reduce the individual taxes 
$50,000,000, commencing with people of $600,000 worth of prop- 
erty up to $600,000,000 worth of property; and giving $30,000-, 
000 of reduction to those who had an income in excess of 
$70,000, and $20,000,000 between $70,000 income and $14,000 
income. This is what was known as the intermediate brackets 
reduction to individuals. 

The House of Representatives declined to consider it—in 
fact, the House of Representatives, so far as individual taxes 
are concerned, did not touch that schedule at all, but left it 
entirely alone under the present law. 

The next tax the President recommended was a repeal of 
the estate tax, and you know what happened to that. You 
did not have the courage—if you believed in the repeal of it— 
to make a motion for its repeal, but when the contest came 
in the Senate they were whipped over there and there was 
nothing left of it for the conferees. 

The Secretary of the Treasury went out of his way to in- 
sist on the retention of certain taxes, among which was the 
automobile tax. You remember the Secretary of the Treasury 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and urged 
that tax be retained. The House of Representatives struck it 
out. We cut it to 144 per cent in the committee, and then we 
finished it in the House and didn’t even have a roll call on it. 

Now, I want you to compare the proposed law with what 
the President of the United States asked us to do through the 
Secretary of the Treasury and see, apparently, how little in- 
fluence this great Secretary of the Treasury, the greatest since 
Alexander Hamilton, has upon the Congress of the United 
States. He seems to have a wonderful influence throughout 
the country, judging from the newspapers, but when it comes 
to economic matters, this wonderful man, the greatest Secre- 
tary since Hamilton, and whose statue sometime may be put 
on top of the Treasury by future generations who think the 
same as you do—does not seem to have any influence on you at 
all, for you repudiate him on every occasion. 

Now, we had a consolidated-return provision in the bill when 
it went to the Senate, and I want to call your attention to that 
if I may. You remember I told you, when the bill went to the 
Senate, that there would not be any legislation if the House 
provisions were not changed to continue the present law, and 
along in December and January the Treasury Department 
through its propaganda agitated having no tax reduction— 
that they did not want any. But they said, “ We will take a 
little time on it and put it off until the 15th of March and see 
how much revenues we have.” The revenue estimated at that 
time on the 15th of March only differed $11,000,000 from what 
it was then. The same estimate made after March 15, 1928, as 
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compared with the time before differed only $11,000,000. You 
put it off fer the purpose of having plenty of time to defeat 
some of these provisions, and you did it. What did you do? 
You put in a provision in the Senate, a substitute for the con- 
solidated return, and the law that is now going to be on the 
statute books is much better than it was before. Let me 
show you what they did—and I am mighty glad they did it. 
They struck out the class B affiliations and only left it for the 
big fellows, the mother corporations. The mother corporation 
is the only one that has anything left. Do you know what she 
has to do? Some of my friends have asked me to strike it 
out, and I said, “No; I am going to try and hold it in.” It 
requires every corporation who wants to take advantage of this 
unfair arrangement—to make a general return as against the 
single return—to agree when he makes it not to go into court. 
In other words, if Mr. BACHARACH and his corporation consist- 
ing of a dozen—before he can take any advantage under this 
provision he must sign an agreement with the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he will do its bidding and will not go into 
court. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Does that agreement preclude going into 
the Court of Tax Appeals? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Is the Court of Tax Appeals considered 
a court? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is my understanding of it. 
I see my expert, in whom I have a good deal of confidence, 
shake his head, indicating that that is not his interpretation 
of it. Perhaps I should be more specific. The taxpayer can 
not attack the regulations, any more than he could if they were 
written into the statute; but he can appeal, of course, if he 
does not think they are applied correctly to his case. When 
they asked me to strike it out, I said, “No; I will make it as 
onerous on these folks as I can—these people who want to take 
advantage of an unjust, indefensible provision in the law giving 
some corporations an advantage that others do not get.“ Do 
you know how many took advantage of that? Between 8,000 
and 12,000 corporations, But I shall not go into that. I sur- 
rendered on that, because I thought I had to. I thought if I 
came back here that I would get licked. I had canvassed the 
situation pretty closely. If I had not thought that, I would 
have come back here with it. I believe in it intensely. I do 
not believe one corporation ought to have an advantage over 
another corporation, and if I ever have my way I am going 
to abolish it, and some of these days I hope to have my way. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

You ask me why I gave up on the graduated tax; and by the 
way, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent at this point to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. McCoy. Nearly every gentleman in the 
House knows Mr. McCoy. 

I do not think there is a more honest man in the District of 
Columbia than Mr. McCoy. He has a lot of sense, and he is 
the best estimator this country has ever had. Nobody is ever 
going to make him say what he does not believe, whether it is 
the Treasury Department that he is working for or anyone else. 
Whenever he tells me anything he pretty nearly has it sold to 
me. I asked him to prepare & statement for me touching the 
question of the graduated tax on corporations, and I shall 
insert it in the Recorp, but I want now to call your attention to 
two things in it which will interest you. Let us suppose that 
here are three men sitting on this bench, who are in business 
together in a partnership and that they make $15,000 a year. 
Here is another man who is in business by himself and he makes 
$15,000 a year. Over here is a corporation which makes $15,000 
a year. Let us see how much taxes each one would pay under 
the present law. These three gentlemen will pay at the rate of 
three-tenths of 1 per cent on the $15,000. The one individual 
sitting over here who is in business for himself and makes 
$15,000 will pay at the rate of 1.75 per cent. This corporation 
over here, however, that made $15,000, will pay at the rate of 
11.7 per cent. In other words, the corporation pays twenty-five 
times more in taxes than the partnership and five times more 
taxes than the individual. Do you believe that is right? Do 
you believe that is a good system of taxation, where three men 
in business together as partners make $15,000 and pay at the 
rate of three-tenths of 1 per cent, while three other men who 
are in business together in the form of a corporation pay at 
the rate of 11.7 per cent, and one individual himself, in com- 
petition with a partnership and the corporation, pays at the 
rate of 1.75 per cent? That is not fair. It can not stay that 
way long. When the people become informed about it they will 
ask you to change it, and you will be compelled to do it in some 
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way, and I know of no better way than by this graduated tax. 

Our committee considered the partnership as suggested by the 
Treasury Department, but we found that it did not work. You 
have to work out some formula and I do not know of any better 
formula than the graduated tax. I shall insert this statement 
in the Recorp at this point so that if any gentleman in the 
future desires to look at it he may do so: 


GRADUATED CORPORATION TAX 


The income tax upon an individual with net income of $15,000 at 
present averages about 1.75 per cent, or about $262.50. (See statistics 


of income for 1925, p. 89.) A partnership of three equal partners, with 
no other income, having a net income of $15,000 will pay income tax 
amounting to about three-tenths of 1 per cent, or $45. A corporation 
with a net income of $15,000 will now pay an income tax of $1,755, or 
11.7 per cent; that is, a net income depending upon the way it is taxed 
now pays tax averages as follows: 


Funn ͤP) $45. 00 0. 30 
(( ES SS eS 262. 50 1.75 
Sant ð ß ĩͤ . K. 1,755. 00 11. 70 


Together with the tax on dividends. 

Under the Senate provisions of the 1928 bill the corporation would 
pay income tax amounting to $1,500, or 10 per cent. 

Under the House provision the corporation would pay $1,080, or 
7.2 per cent, 

In either case additional surtax on any dividends would be im- 
posed. This means that fully 75 per cent of all taxable corpora- 
tions are paying, as compared with individuals and partnerships, 
entirely too much tax. 

The provision graduating the tax on corporations with net incomes 
not in excess of $15,000 would apply to about 95,000 corporations 
out of the 144,000 that were taxable in 1926, or about 66 per cent 
of the total. 

It is not generally recognized that the smaller corporations pay 
tax at enormous rates as compared with individuals and partner- 
ships with the same incomes. This is exactly the opposite to the 
rates paid by the largest corporations, who pay now at a rate of 13% 
per cent as compared with an individual rate of about 16% per cent, 


Let me now call your attention to one or two things that 
the Senate did which I think were entirely out of line with 
what good conscience and good public policy would call for. 
You have had a good many letters and telegrams about sec- 
tion 611. There are not many of you who know anything about 
what section 611 means. Section 611 was placed in the tax 
bill—and I am going to wait for some Republican now to cor- 
rect me if I am wrong—because of the inefficiency of the 
Treasury Department, because of their mistakes made in 
administering the law, and those mistakes, if it were not for 
section 611, would cost the Treasury of the United States 
$100,000,000. Does any gentleman deny that? Gentlemen 
here on the floor of the House will give you information that 
is absolutely correct. What happened? We put it in in the 
House. It meant $30,000,000 refund of taxes and $70,000,000 
to be collected in the future from taxpayers. That was the 
basis of the $100,000,000 loss. When we got into conference we 
could not get the Senate to recede. We finally tied up on 
two questions—the furniture outfit and 611. I believe in 
telling how we do these things. We tied up on them. We 
wanted the Senate to recede from both, but they did not want 
to recede because some particularly selfish people were going 
to get the money. We do not believe in that, but the Senate 
does. The result is that we compromised. We made it 
“original,” and then we struck out subsection (b) of section 
611, cutting out the $70,000,000 prospectively we were going to 
get, because there was some doubt about the constitutionality 
of it, and decided to keep the $30,000,000 that we had in the 
Treasury. That was the compromise between those two 
amendments, one of them cutting down and the other giving 
up the prospect of securing $70,000,000 in the future. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 5 

Mr. BACHARACH, I know the gentleman wants to be abso- 
Iutely accurate. The $70,000,000 would not go into the Treas- 
ury, according to the experts. They claim the bond was for 
double the amount, and that there was but $35,000,000 inyolved, 
and the direct amount involved according to one of our ex- 
perts instead of being $30,000,000 was $16,000,000 or $17,000,000, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; but when they were discus- 
sing this over in the Ways and Means Committee it was always 
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$30,000,000, and I would rather take the first testimony than 
the last. When Paul gets converted on the way from here over 
there, I look upon his second statement with some suspicion. 
I will accept the $35,000,000 loss, as we are going to lose it 
anyway, And let me remind the gentleman from New Jersey 
that this section does not interfere in the slightest with col- 
lections in those cases where bonds were filed. The surety 
company must pay even though the statute has run against 
the taxpayer. 

Let me tell you what the Senate did as the bill passed the 
Senate. The bill as it passed the Senate, in addition to what 
the purported reduction of taxes would be, amounted to a net 
decrease for the year 1929 of $47,220,000. 

Now, remember, in addition to $205,000,000 or $206,000,000, 
or $205,000,000 plus, the Senate added by a statutory provision 
such as I called your attention to, $70,000,000, leaving a de- 
crease of taxes of $47,000,000 over $39,000,000 and $2,920,000 
for all subsequent years. And remember, now, this $2,920,000 
is a tax reduction for all subsequent years. If you want me 
to, I will give you the amendments that do the job. The amend- 
ments that the House agreed to, that do that in this bill, are 
amendments numbered 29, 30, 32, 61, 78, 91, 159, and 161. This 
will go into the Recorp, and by consulting the Recorp you can 
see for yourselves just exactly in what language they were: 


Statwtory changes 


DECREASES 

Subse- 

1929 quent 

$1, 500, 000 | $1,500,000 | $1, 500,000 

75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 

450, 000 450, 000 450, 000 

ep eee ei ALL ae 

000,000 | 1,000,000 1, 000, 000 

50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 

25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 

500,000 | 1, 500,000 1, 000, 000 

400, 000 400, 000 400, 000 

125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 

000,000 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 

o 

000,000 2, 500, 0000 
4 o 
169 to 174 000, 000 800 605 
175 and 176. 000,000 | 3,000,000 
190 000, 000 | 17, 500, 000 
500,000 | 1, 000, 000 
500,000 | 1, 000, 000 


Now, you have some provisions in this bill that I do not 


know about. I am not sufficiently an expert to tell just what 
the workings of business will bring about with respect to them. 
There is what is known as the pension-fund trust. You are 
going to permit all big business to set up a pension-fund trust, 
concerns like the International Harvester Trust and the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. The question arises as to who is getting the 
most of the benefits. 

0 TREAD WAT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman mean that the 
employees of these companies are getting the benefits? It is 
more for the benefit of the employees than anybody else. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. The point is, the company 
wants to get a deduction, and in the way the Senate has fixed it 
the International Harvester Co. will get a total deduction of all 
that fund that has accumulated for 20 years, spread over, as I 
understand, the number of years that the pension fund has 
been accumulating. 

Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BACHARACH. I know the gentleman wants to be cor- 
rect in this statement. The way it stands to-day, the corpora- 
tions could get this money back into its own clutches to do what 
it pleases. If we pass this bill, the money will go into the 
employees’ trust, which is beyond the control of the employer. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The expert of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in whom I haye the utmost confidence, has prepared this, 
believing it makes a good place in the law and will be better 
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for the Treasury than the present law. Therefore we agreed 
to it. 

But it only shows one thing, that all taxpayers are con- 
tinually trying to get in under cover of an advantage, and 
when we try to take away the advantage from them they 
cry like a child and say, “It is a vested right.” 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum], sitting in 
front of me, spoke to me about that this morning. They had 
over in the Senate what is known as the Reed amendment. I 
have had several hundred telegrams about that, mostly from 
insurance agents, I should think. They probably got tele- 
grams from the insurance lobby here and naturally wired us. 

What was the Reed amendment? It provided that all joint- 
stock companies engaged in the insurance business of what- 
ever kind 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
What are you going to do this afternoon? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have three minutes left. 
gentleman that. 

Mr. GARNER of. Texas. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to speak for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to speak about the Reed 
amendment, offered by Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania. Some of the 
Members here may want to ask me questions about that 
amendment. Many of these mutual insurance companies are 
now exempt from taxes under the law. The joint-stock com- 
panies are not exempt. Is that correct? It is the joint-stock 
companies that this amendment applies to. 

Now, suppose one of you gentlemen has got a million dol- 
lars, and you are going into the banking business, and you, 
over there, have got a million, and you are going into the 
manufacturing business, and I have got a million dollars and 
I put mine into an insurance company, a joint-stock company, 
to buy and sell securities. 

In the course of trade we buy United States Steel and 
General Motors, put it in our treasury, and before the year is 
over we sell it, and thereby make money. You over there have 
to pay on your profits, and you have to pay on yours over there, 
but I do not have to pay on mine, and now, because I have to 
pay on mine, why, it is an awful thing! I say, “I have had 
this privilege all this time, and now you are going to take it 
away from me.” 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They are assessments, and under the laws 
of the State they are set aside for the security of the bond. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Oh, certainly. The mutual com- 
panies are subject to it. Do you want an advantage for the 
mutuals? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
in these matters. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. 
insurance companies 
companies? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
same bottom. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not think the gentleman realizes the 
fact that these are inyestment companies and those funds are 
largely set aside under the laws of the various States for the 
security of their bonds. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is all right. If you do not 
make any money out of that investment and set it aside, you 
are not going to pay any taxes, but if you make money you 
ought to pay taxes like everybody else. Do not tell me that 
men join together and form an insurance corporation for any 
other purpose than to make money, and when they make money 
they ought to pay taxes like everybody else. [Applause.] 

Mr, FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. I quite agree with the gentleman, from some 
knowledge of the question, that the insurance companies should 
pay on their losses and profits, the same as anyone else, but I 
do not quite agree with the gentleman that mutual companies 
under this bill do so pay. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
wait a minute—— 

Mr. FORT (interposing). I just want to ask the gentleman 
one question. In the drafting of any subsequent tax bill the 
gentleman will be prepared to consider putting mutual com- 
panies on an absolute parity with stock companies in this 
respect? 


We have plenty of time to-day. 
(Laughter. ] 
I will give the 


Mutual companies do not figure largely 


The Reed amendment puts joint-stock 
on a parity with mutual insurance 


Yes; so that they all stand on the 


I agree with the gentleman; but 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. I surely will, sir. I think they 
ought to be on the same parity, and I will say this: That so 
far as some other provisions of the law are concerned, mutual 
companies do get some advantages which stock companies do. 
not get. 

Mr. FORT. As long as that is going to be cured the next 
time it is all right. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Has the gentleman informed the House 
about how much in revenue this Reed amendment will produce? 
It is a large amount. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No; but I know it is hard to 
estimate. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It runs into many millions of dollars. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Well, the Treasury Department 
declined to make an estimate because it is so uncertain, and 
unless they have some kind of a measuring stick they decline to 
give us an estimate. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. My recollection is that Senator REED 
said on the floor of the Senate that it would amount to 
$30,000,000 or $40,000,000. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Oh, no. That was his original 
amendment. Gentlemen, we did another thing that all of you 
will be delighted with that I do not think my colleague called 
your attention to. We backed up on section 115, so you can 
write to all of your lumber people and all of your mining 
people and tell them we backed up, and over the next 50 years 
they will probably get an advantage of $35,000,000 in their 
business as compared with other businesses, We figured that 
was the best we could do on account of the pressure that has 
been brought to bear, the Senate having passed the amend- 
ment and all of you having been importuned about it. So we 
did the best we could, and in the first place I think we put it 
in for the purpose of a trade anyway, and we got along pretty 
well with that amendment. 

I want to say this in concluding, that I never served on a 
conference that was more agreeable than this one. I want to 
commend the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwIxT] for his 
fairness as well as the fairness of other members of the con- 
ference. We got together before we went over to the Senate 
and tried to iron out our differences, and we did that to a re- 
markable extent. I gave up everything to the extent of about 
90 per cent, while HAWLEY, TrEApwAy, and the other conferees 
gave up about 10 per cent, so we got along as well as you could 
possibly imagine. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman if the 
deductible item in this bill with reference to the taxes levied by 
some districts for reclamation purposes is in the bill? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; we agreed to the Senate 
amendment, and those taxes are deductible. If there are no 
other questions I want to thank the House for its patience. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a conference report is 
always the result of compromise. While, of course, I did not 
sit in this conference, I have studied the conference report quite 
carefully, and I want to congratulate the House conferees upon 
the result of their work. There are details in every situation of 
this kind which will not be satisfactory to any of us, but the 
House conferees brought back a bill which conforms more 
nearly to the views of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
and of the House itself than did the bill which was sent to 
conference, 

I want to add just one word in respect to what my good friend 
from Texas [Mr. GARNER] said with reference to the tax reduc- 
tions in this bill. He said the administration has been over- 
ruled in its recommendations. I do not think the administra- 
tion will find much fault with this bill—and I have no reason 
whatever to say that except upon my own opinion—but the ad- 
ministration achieved its principal purpose; it kept down the 
reduction to a reasonable amount and within the resources of 
the Government, so that there is, I think we may all feel sure, 
no real danger of any deficit occurring hereafter. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas and his party associates, both in 
this body and in another body, started out to get a bill providing 
for tax reductions of $400,000,000. We have here a total tax re- 
duction in schedules and rates amounting to $222,450,000, and 
the Treasury originally recommended a reduction of $225,000,- 
000, so that we have even cnt that amount $2,500,000, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall later avail myself of the leave to extend 
my remarks upon the general subject of tax reduction and the 
financial operations of the Government during recent years. 
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Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HAwLey, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

WORLD WAR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means I call up the bill (H. R. 10487) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act as amended, with Senate 
amendments, and move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill: 

The Senate amendments were read. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to, 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 12030) to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066, U. S. C., title 39), regulat- 
ing postal rates, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12030) to amend Title II of an act approved February 28, 
1925 (43 Stat. 1066, U. S. O., title 89), regulating postal rates 
and for other purposes, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, and 7, with amendments as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “13% and insert “1%.” 

Page 3, line 13, strike out 2½ and insert “2.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “4” and insert “3.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “43% and insert “4,” 

Page 8, line 16, strike out “514 “ and insert “5,” 

Page 3, line 17, strike out “7” and insert “6.” 

Page 3, line 21, strike out “73,” and insert “7.” 

And the House agrees to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8 with amendments so as to make 
the amendment read as follows: 

“That section 202, Title II, act of February 28, 1925, is 
amended by the addition of a paragraph 4 to read as follows: 

“*(4) Provided, That in the case of publications entered as 
second-class matter where the number of individual addressed 
copies or packages to the pound is more than 32 and not in 
excess of 48, the rates of postage thereon shall be double the 
rates prescribed in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3-a) of the act 
of February 28, 1925; where the number of individual addressed 
copies or packages to the pound is more than 48 and not ex- 
ceeding 64, the rates of postage shall be three times the regular 
rates, and for each additional 16 individually addressed copies 
or packages or fractional part of such number of copies or 
packages there may be to the pound the rates of postage shall 
be correspondingly increased over the regular rates.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 21, 22, and 23. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24 with amendments so as to 
make the amendment read as follows: 

„Spo. 9. The Postmaster General is authorized to appoint a 
director of parcels post.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25. 


. BELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Gro. H. Moses, 
L. C. PHIPPS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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STATEMENT 

The House bill as agreed upon by the conferees remains sub- 
stantially intact, except in second-class matter, where the 
House conferees agreed that the so-called 1921 rates in the 
House bill should be amended so as to fix rates midway between 
the 1921 rates of the House bill and the 1920 rates of the 
Senate bill. This compromise effects a reduction in second- 
class rates officially estimated at about $2,700,000. 

The bill as it now stands, therefore, effects a reduction in 
postal revenues of about $16,285,000, or $2,700,000 more than the 
original House bill. As it passed the House the bill effected a 
reduction in postal revenues of $13,585,000; as it passed the 
Senate, a reduction in postal revenues of $38,550,000. 

The bill includes provisions as follows: 

To restore the 1-cent postage rate on post cards. 

To provide for accepting business reply cards and letters in 
business reply envelopes for transmission in the mails without 
prepayment of postage, 

To proyide for collecting 1 cent additional an ounce on first- 
ne matter when mailed with postage deficient more than one 
rate. 

55 reduce the postage on advertising portions of second-class 
matter. 

To reduce the postage on magazines and newspapers when 
sent by others than the publisher or news agent. 

To effect a minimum charge per piece on second-class matter 
when there are more than 32 pieces to the pound. 

To provide for bulk pound rates on third-class matter. 

To reduce the postage on fourth-class matter. 

To provide for a special rate of postage on library books. 

To provide for special handling and special delivery, com- 
gis Pa reduced rates. This service is extended to all classes 
of ma 

To authorize the appointment of a director of parcel post 
by the Postmaster General. 


RECAPITULATION 


Sec. 1. Post cards, reduction in rate from 2 cents to 1 cent 


Total... 4,875, 000 | 21, 200, 000 


W. W. Grist, 

C. W. RAMSEYER, 

THos. M. BELL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the conferees have reached an 
agreement that must be gratifying to the House which orig- 
inally passed the bill H. R. 12030 unanimously. Of the 10 pro- 
visions in the House bill, 8 of them come out of conference 
intact, just as the House agreed to them. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania observed what the President has said concerning this 
bill in the veto of another bill? 

Mr. GRIEST. If the gentleman will permit, let me first make 
my statement and then I will yield to the gentleman. 

Of the two provisions in the House bill that have been 
changed, one is with regard to second-class rates on newspapers 
and periodicals and the other is with regard to library books. 
The rate on library books as passed by the House was reduced 
slightly by unanimous consent of the conferees after the Senate 
had amended the bill accordingly. On second-class rates, you 
will recall that the House contended for the 1921 rates and the 
Senate for the so-called 1920 rates. A compromise was effected 
by agreeing on a new rate midway between the 1920 rates and 
the 1921 rates, effecting a further reduction of the revenues 
officially estimated at $2,700,000, but thought by many, by rea- 
son of the new business which will probably come along, to 
mean a reduction of not more than $1,000,000 over the proyision 
of the Honse bill. 

The other two amendments by the Senate that were impor- 
tant were the amendments on fourth-class rates and on third- 
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class rates, and on these the Senate conferees receded, so that 
the only important amendment in the bill is with respect to 
second-class rates, as previously stated. 

The bill as it passed the House originally called for a reduc- 
tion in rates of about $13,000,000. As it passed the Senate it 
called for a reduction in rates of about $38,000,000, As it comes 
out of conference it calls for a reduction of rates of perhaps 
$16.000,000—not more than that—and if new business comes in 
from the reduction of these rates the loss in revenue will not 
be nearly so great. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Texas for a question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he had in mind or had noticed what the President said of this 
proposed legislation in a veto message on another bill that 
came here? 

Mr. GRIEST. The gentleman means the vetoed postal bills? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes; the President refers to this 
proposed legislation and intimates that this is a reduction that 
is a little too heavy on the Post Office Department, and that in 
view of the proposed expenditures under the two bills he vetoed 
he would be compelled to return this bill to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. GRIEST. My understanding is that the President fa- 
vored the bill as it originally passed the House; that he was 
opposed to the bill as it passed the Senate; and the conference 
report gives us a bill so nearly like the House bill that we are 
very hopeful he will approve the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIEST. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Was the agreement that the conferees 
arrived at the Moses amendment? 

Mr. GRIEST. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Did it provide that the 1920 rates should 
apply to and include the fourth zone? 

Mr. GRIEST. It applies to all the zones, but there are dif- 
ferent rates on each zone. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood that the Moses amend- 
ment provided for the 1920 rates up to and including the 
fourth zone, and for the other zones the 1921 rates applied. 

Mr. GRIEST. That is correct. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. And that is what the conferees agreed on? 

Mr. GRIEST. Yes. The amount of reduction is about split 
in half between the 1920 rates and the 1921 rates. It was a 
50-50 compromise. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I understand that; but the conferees did 
agree to the Moses amendment? 

Mr. GRIEST. Certainly; I have so stated. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIEST. Certainly. 

Mr. GREEN. The conference report does not carry any 
higher rates to the people than the measure we passed? 

Mr. GRIEST. Oh, no; they are lower on second-class and 
library books and the same elsewhere, but lower everywhere 
than under existing law. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIEST. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. What is the estimate of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as to the loss that would be sustained to the Post Office 
Department under this bill? 

Mr. GRIEST. I have stated that, but I will be pleased to re- 
state it. The estimate of the Post Office Department on the 
loss under the bill as it now stands is $16,000,000 or thereabouts, 
and the department approves the measure. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it that much more than the present loss or 
that much in the aggregate? 

Mr. GRIEST. It is that much more than under the existing 
law. 

Mr. DAVIS. And how much is there under existing law with 
respect to the loss on second-class matter? 

Mr. GRIEST. There is a great variety of opinion about that. 
The cost ascertainment issued by the Post Office Department 
made that loss over $84,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Griest, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE REVENUE LAWS TO HAWAII 


Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 1, 
the revenue bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 


quest of the gentleman from Hawaii? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, in connection with 
H. R. 1 may I not invite attention to the fact that by the adop- 
tion of the conference report the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii will continue to labor under what we consider inequi- 
table and inconsistent application of the tax laws? Our officers 
and employees will have to pay Federal income tax on the 
salaries received from the Territories and their political sub- 
sidiaries. All State officers and employees are exempt from such 
taxation by decision of the United States Supreme Court. The 
House remedied this in this bill to exempt school-teachers; the 
Senate committee tried to cure the situation, but the amend- 
ment was so loaded on the floor of the Senate that the conferees 
struck out the Senate amendment. And now, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express here my sincere appreciation for the wide and 
generous sympathy that has been accorded to the Territory of 
Hawaii in our efforts at obtaining legislation that will put us 
on a parity with the other parts of these United States, to which 
we are proud to be bound by ties which we have always felt 
made us part and parcel of the Union. 

For 30 years Hawaii has been in the legal status of full and 
complete political union with and incorporated into the United 
States as an integral part thereof. 

Many people since our union, even down to the present day, 
fail to realize just what Hawaii is, where we are, what language 
we speak, and, aboye all, do they fail to realize that what is 
good for the States must be good for the Territory of Hawaii. 

This misunderstanding of our status had, in 1923, become so 
marked, involving as it did the provision of various and sundry 
financial aids for the States and extending back for a period 
of seven years at least, that the legislature of the Territory 
viewed the continuance of this misunderstanding with so much 
concern that it passed a resolution on the subject, copy of which 
I will ask to have here inserted in the RECORD : 


BILL oF RIGHTS 
An act to define and declare the claims of the ‘Territory of Hawaii 
concerning its status in the American Union, and to provide for the 
appointment of a commission to secure more complete recognition 
of such claims by the Federal Goyernment 


(L. 1923, c. 86, approved April 26, 1923) 

Whereas for a quarter of a century Hawaii has occupied the legal 
status of full and complete political union with and incorporation into 
the United States as an integral part thereof, and for half a century 
prior thereto negotiations and deaiings between the two countries looked 
to such status as the basis for annexation, when effected; and 

Whereas a misunderstanding appears to exist in the Congress and 
in some of the executive departments of the Federal Government as 
to the status of Hawaii in the American Union, and its rights therein, 
which misunderstanding has at times resulted in the classification 
or treatment of Hawaii by the Congress and some of the said executive 
departments as if it were an “insular possession,” in a manner 
derogatory to the dignity of this Territory: and 

Whereas such misunderstanding has led to the exclusion of Hawaii 
from participating in certain appropriations made to all the States, 
for education, good roads, farm loans, and for other purposes, which 
exclusion is inconsistent with the rights, and to the material loss of 
this Territory; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii views with 
concern the continuance of said misunderstanding, fearing that it may 
settle into a permanent discrimination against the Territory of Ha- 
waii; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of all concerned that such misunder- 
standing be removed and the status of Hawali in the Union definitely 
and authoritatively established: Therefore 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii: 

Section 1. Hawaii's claims concerning its status in the American 
Union: That the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii hereby makes 
formal assertion and declaration of the claims of said Territory con- 
cerning its status in the American Union, as follows: 

1. That the Territory of Hawaii is an “integral part of the United 
States.” 

2. That as such “integral part,” Hawaii can not legally, equitably, 
or morally, be discriminated against in respect of legislation applying 
to the Union as a whole. 

3. That Hawaii is a unit within the American scheme of government, 
with rights and powers differing from those of the States, in so far as 
certain features of a Territorial government differ from those of a 
State; but Hawaii carries all the financial responsibilities and burdens 
of a State, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, and func- 
tions practically as a State in nearly every other respect. It should, 
therefore, be accorded all of the benefits and privileges enjoyed by 
States, in respect of matters wherein its functions and responsibilities 
are the same as those of a State. 

REASON FOR THIS DECLARATION 


This declaration, and its method of promulgation, are extraordinary— 
unique in the history of legislation. 
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The reason for this procedure is that an extraordinary and critical 
situation faces Hawail—one unique in history. 

This extraordinary and critical condition arises out of the following 
facts: 


HAWAI ANXEXED BY AGREEMENT WITH A SOVEREIGN NATION AND NOT BY 
PURCHASE OR CONQUEST 


1. Of all the many acquisitions of territory by the United States, 
with the exception of Texas, which came into the Union as a State, 
by exactly the same procedure as did these islands, Hawaii alone be- 
came a part of the Union by voluntary agreement as an independent 
nation, having sovereign. powers coequal with those of the United 
States. 

All other annexations of territory were by purchase or conquest, by 
virtue of which such territories, respectively, became the property oF 
“possessions” of the United States, subject to be dealt with as 
“ property,” with no limitation upon their treatment by the Federal 
Government save that of humanity, 

HAWAII POSSESSED OF INALIENABLE RIGHTS TO MAINTENANCE OF WHICH 
GOOD FAITH OF UNITED STATES IS PLEDGED 


2. That under said circumstances and the terms of the agreement of 
annexation, Hawaii is in no sense the “property” or a “ possession” 
of the United States, but became incorporated into and is an “ integral 
part” of the Union, and thereby acquired certain inalienable rights, 
contractual, equitable, and moral, to the maintenance of which the 
good faith of the United States is pledged. 


HAWAI’S RIGHTS DENIED OR IGNORED 


That, notwithstanding the foregoing facts, although Hawaii has 
been held by the Congress and the Executive to the observance and 
fulfillment of all the responsibilities and burdens incident to its status 
as an “integral part of the United States,” being the same as those 
imposed upon the several States, the rights of Hawali, as aforesaid, 
have, in a growing degree and an increasing number of instances 
been denied or ignored by the Congress and some of the Executive 
Departments of the Federal Government, to her serious injury and 
loss. 

That examples of such denial or ignoring have been the enactment 
of laws by the Congress extending financial aid to all of the States 
for education, good roads, farm loans, maternity, and for other pur- 
poses, from the benefit of which Hawaii has been excluded, either 
directly or by the wording of such acts. 

That in addition to the specife exclusion of Hawaii from participa- 
tion in said appropriation bills, it has become a practice to classify 
Hawaii as one of the “ insular possessions” of the United States, and 
to officially refer to and treat her as though she were such. 


DANGER OF ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRECEDENT 


That in view of said policy of excluding Hawaii from said benefits 
as aforesaid and said classification, there is danger that Hawaii may 
be held guilty of “laches,” and as having, by acquiescence, waived 
her rights. 

DECLARATION ON PART OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


This declaration is therefore made in order to assert and place on 
record the claims of the Territory of Hawuii to its status in the Union 
and to its rights under and arising out of the facts herein set forth, 
in the strongest and most formal method possible, viz: By an act passed 
by its legislature and approved by its governor. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE STATUS OF HAWAII AND THE STATUS OF THE 
SEVERAL STATES 


That this legislature conceives and understands that the principal 
and material differences between the status of Hawaii and the status of 
the several States are as follows 

(1) That certain officers of the Territory are appointed by the 
President ; 

(2) That the Territory of Hawaii does not vote for President or 
Vice President; 

(3) That the Territory of Hawali is represented in Congress by a 
nonvoting Delegate instead of by Senators and Representatives: 

(4) That the Territory of Hawaii operates under a constitution (the 
organic act) enacted by Congress; 

(5) That the enactments of its legislature are subject to be repealed 
or amended by the Congress. (In the 23 years since the organization 
of the Territory of Hawaii, this power has never been exercised by 
Congress.) 

Otherwise than as hereinabove last enumerated, it is hereby claimed 
that the status of the Territory of Hawaii is coequal with that of the 
several States. 

The Territory of Hawaii therefore daims that it is, and of right 
ought to be, entitled to participate in the benefits of general legislation, 
particularly financial legislation and appropriations extended to or made 
for all the States. 

Sec. 2. BASIS oF CLAIM.—The claims of Hawali, herein set forth, are 
based upon the following: 

(a) The history of the annexation of Hawaii; the negotiations and 
procedure in connection therewith ; the declarations of American officials 
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conducting such negotiations made during the progress of the same, 
constituting a part of the res gestm, and tending to show the intent 
of the parties. 

(b) The treaties and legislation effectuating the annexation of 
Hawaii. 

(c) The interpretation of and construction placed on the treaty of 
annexation and legislation supplemental ‘thereto, relating to the status 
and rights of Hawaii-as a part of the Union, made by American execu- 
tive officers in pursuance of their official duties. 

(d) The acts of Congress organizing Hawaii into a Territory of the 
United States and subsequent legislation defining the rights and status 
of Hawaii in the Union. 

(c) The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States relating 
to the status of Hawaii in the Union. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS TENDING TO SUBSTANTIATE HAWAII'S CLAIMS 


The following is an enumeration of the principal facts tending to 

substantiate the claims of the Territory of Hawaii herein set forth: 
I 
ANNEXATION TREATY OF 1854 

The annexation of Hawaii was first formally considered between the 
Governments of Hawaii and of the United States in 1853-54. 

At that time President Pierce, of the United States, instructed Sec- 
retary of State Marcy to commission D. L. Gregg to represent the 
United States in Hawaii to negotiate with Kamehameha III, King of 
Hawail, for the annexation of Hawaii to the United States. 

The treaty was negotiated upon the basis of Hawaii coming into the 
Union as a State, “enjoying the same degree of sovereignty as other 
States, and admitted as such to all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of a State, on a perfect equality with other States of the Union.” 

H 
STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER GREGG 


Commissioner Gregg reported io the United States State Department 
that the Hawaiians would agree to annexation on no other basis than 
that of full statehood. 

He said also: 

“The Hawalian authorities are especially desirous of cultivating 
friendly relations with the United States, and look forward to the time 
when their country may constitute an integral portion of the great 
North American Republic.” 

This is the first time in the history of the annexation of Hawall 
that the phrase concerning Hawaii becoming “an integral portion” 
(or part) of the United States was used. 

The treaty was approved by the King and was completed, so far as 
Hawaii was concerned, awaiting only the King's signature, when his 
sudden death terminated further consideration of the subject for the 
time being. 

Especial attention is hereby invited to the fact that from this time 
forward, at every stage and in nearly every official document bearing 
upon the subject of the annexation of Hawaii, the corner stone of 
the Hawaiian position has been that Hawaii should be annexed “as 
an integral part of the United States,” or words to that effect. There is 
no deviation from this position. 


I 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE MARCY 


In a dispatch to Commissioner Gregg, in connection with the proposed 
treaty of 1854, Secretary Marcy said: 

It will be the object of the United States, if clothed with the 
sovereignty of that country [Hawaii], to promote its growth and 
prosperity. This consideration alone ought to be sufficient assurance 
to the people that their rights and interests will be duly respected and 
cherished by this Government.” 

(This is the first of a series of official references to and pledges of 
the good faith of the United States to “respect and cherish the rights 
and interests“ of the people of Hawali. See statements hereunder of 
Secretary of State Foster, President McKinley, and President Dole.) 


IV 
DECLARATION CONCERNING ANNEXATION IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII 

Upon the overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy, January 17, 1893, 
the principles of the new government were embodied in a proclamation, 
which constituted the constitution of the new government. 

This proclamation announced the abrogation of the monarchy and 
the establishment of the provisional government * * * “to exist 
until terms of union with the United States of America have been 
negotiated and agreed upon.” 

V 
INSTRUCTIONS OF PRESIDENT DOLE TO ANNEXATION COMMISSIONERS 


President Sanford B. Dole, of the provisional government of Hawaii, 
following the overthrow of the monarchy, January, 1893, dispatched 
commissioners to Washington with instructions to negotiate a treaty 
with the United States Government, “by the terms of which full and 
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complete political union may be secured between the United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands.” 
VI 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. FOSTER, SECRETARY OF STATE UNDER PRESIDENT 
HARRISON 


Upon arrival of the commissioners at Wasbington, President Harrison 
approved of the principle of annexation and designated Secretary of 
State John W. Foster to act on behalf of the United States in negotiat- 
ing a treaty. 

The Hawaiian commissioners asked for admission to the Union as a 
State. 

Mr. Foster replied that the precise form of government would 
involve many details which would take much time to work out; 
that “bringing Hawaii into the Union” was the main object in 
view; that he was not adverse to statehood; but a treaty providing 
therefor would occasion debate and delay; that by asking for an- 
nexation Hawaii had demonstrated its confidence in the United States, 
and could be assured that if annexed, that confidence would be justified. 

Mr. Foster thereupon proposed that the treaty should provide for 
the annexation of Hawaii as a Territory of the United States. 

This proposition was accepted by the Hawaiian commissioners, who 
thereupon made formal written request for “Full and complete 
political union” of Hawaii with the United States “as a Territory 
of the United States.” 

Upon proceeding to draft the treaty, Secretary Foster suggested 
omission of the provision concerning Territorial government, on the 
ground that the details involved therein might cause delay, and sug- 
gested. that in place thereof the treaty contain a provision that 
Hawaii should “be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof.” 

CENTURY DICTIONARY DEFINITION OF “ INTEGRAL ” 


The Hawaiian commissioners were reluctant to accede to the change, 
but did so after looking up the definition of “ integral” in the Century 
Dictionary, which contains the following: 

“Integral * * relating to a whole composed of parts, spatially 
distinct (as a human body of head, trunk, and limbs), or of distinct 
units.” 

Examples are given: 

“The integral parts make perfect the whole and cause the bigness 
thereof.” 

“ Intrinsic, belonging as a part to the whole, and not a mere appendage 
to it.” 

“All the Teutonic states in Britain became, first dependencies of the 
West Saxon King, then integral parts of the Kingdom.” 

VII 
HARRISON ANNEXATION TREATY OF 1803 

The treaty was thereupon completed in the form proposed by Secre- 
tary Foster, viz, that Hawaii was annexed “as an integral part of the 
United States,” and in this form the treaty was sent by President 
Harrison to the Senate for ratification. 

No action was taken on the treaty prior to the end of President 
Harrison’s term, and President Cleveland coming into office March 4, 
1893, recalled the treaty from the Senate, and no further action was 
taken concerning it. 

VIII 


CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAWAII PROVIDED FOR ANNEXATION 


President Cleveland having declined to consider annexation, the pro- 
visional government of Hawaii proceeded to transform itself into the 
Republic of Hawaii, and on July 4, 1894, adopted a constitution enacted 
by a constitutional convention. 

Article 33 of this constitution provided for the making of “a treaty 
of political or commercial union between the Republic of Hawaii and 
the United States, subject to the ratification of the senate "—the senate 
referred to is that of Hawaii, 

(The provision in the constitution concerning a “commercial union“ 
was to make provision for such a treaty if “ political union” failed— 
the administration at Washington being then opposed to the latter. 
No action was ever taken looking toward a treaty of “ commercial 
union.”) 

Ix 
THE M’KINLEY TREATY OF ANNEXATION 

Upon the accession of William McKinley to the Presidency of the 
United States a new annexation commission was accredited to Wash- 
ington by the Republic of Hawaii. 

President McKinley approved of the principle of annexation, and 
designated Secretary of State John Sherman to represent the United 
States in negotiating such treaty. Ex-Secretary of State John W. 
Foster acted as advisory counsel for the United States. 

The Hawaiian commissioners requested that annexation be expressed 
in the terms of the Harrison treaty, viz, that they be annexed to the 
United States “as an integral part thereof.” 

The request was complied with, and the preamble of the treaty re 
cites that the Republic of Hawaii has expressed a desire that those 
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islands shall be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof.” 

“To this end” the treaty was entered into. 

Section 1 of the treaty provides that * * * “The Republic of 
Hawaii is hereby annexed to the United States of America under the 
name of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


x 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN SHERMAN 


In a letter by John Sherman, Secretary of State, transmitting the 
treaty when signed by the plenipotentiaries to President McKinley, he 
said that, other forms of union being impracticable: 

“There remained, therefore, the annexation of the islands and their 
complete absorption into the political system of the United States as 
the only solution satisfying all the given conditions and promising 
permanency and mutual benefit.” . 

XI 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY UPON TRANSMISSION TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE OF THE TREATY ANNEXING HAWAII 

In his letter transmitting the treaty to the Senate President McKinley 
said: 

“The incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands into the body politic 
of the United States is a necessary and fitting sequel to the change 
of events which from a very early period in our history has controlled 
the intercourse and prescribed the association of the United States and 
the Hawaiian Islands, the organic and administrative details of incor- 
poration are necessarily left to the wisdom of the Congress; and I can 
not doubt, when the function of the treaty-making power shall have 
been accomplished, the duty of the national interests of this rich insular 
domain and for the welfare of the inhabitants thereof.” 


XII 
RATIFICATION OF THE M’KINLEY TREATY BY THE HAWAIIAN SENATE 


In accordance with the constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, the 
McKinley treaty was thereupon ratified by the Hawaiian Senate, and 
the cession of Hawaii to the United States provided for, so far as 
Hawaii could aceomplish the same. 

The treaty as a whole was embodied in the resolution ratifying it. 

(Annexation was finally consummated, not by ratification of the 
treaty by the United States Senate, but by joint resolution of the 
Congress.) 

The wording of the treaty and the action of the Hawaiian Senate are, 
however, of vital importance to the issue now under discussion, for the 
treaty states that it is made “to the end that those islands shall be 
incorporated into the United States as an integral part thereof,” and 
the ratification of such treaty by the Hawaiian Senate is referred to in 
the joint resolution of annexation as the cession on the part of Hawaii, 
upon which the joint resolution was based. The joint resolution there- 
fore incorporates into itself the said basis of annexation as much as 
though the resolution had contained the words “to the end that those 
islands shall be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof.” 

XIII 
ANNEXATION OF HAWAI BY JOINT RESOLOTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

The Senate of the United States having failed to act upon the 
McKinley treaty, a joint resolution of annexation was adopted by 
both Houses of Congress July 7, 1898, accepting the “cession” pro- 
vided for by the treaty as ratified by the Hawaiian Senate. 

The preamble of the joint resolution recites such “cession” by 
Hawaii, and in the body of the resolution states that “such cession is 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed.” 

XIV 
STATEMENT OF HAROLD M. SEWALL, UNITED STATES MINISTER AT HONO- 
LULU, UPON FORMAL TRANSFER OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF HAWAII TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


Upon the occasion of formal transfer of the sovereignty of Hawali 
on August 12, 1898, Harold M. Sewall, minister of the United States to 
Hawaii, presented to President Dole, of the Republic of Hawall, a cer- 
tified copy of the joint resolution, said: “ This joint resolution accepts, 
ratifies, and confirms, on the part of the United States, the cession 
formally consented to and approved by the Republic of Hawaii.” 

(The “ cession ” referred to is the ratification of the McKinley treaty 
by the Hawaiian Senate, above referred to.) 


xv 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT DOLE UPON THE TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY OF 
HAWAII TO THE UNITED STATES 

In replying to the last abovenoted address by Minister Sewall, 
President Dole said: 

“A treaty of political union having been made, and the cession 
formally consented to and approved by the Republic of Hawaii, having 
been accepted by the United States of America, I now in the interest 
of the Hawaiian body politic and with full confidence in the honor, 
justice, and friendship of the American people, yield up to you as the 
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representative of the Government of the United States the sovereignty 
and public property of the Hawaiian Islands.” 


5 XVI 
ENACTMENT BY CONGRESS OF AN ACT ORGANIZING HAWAII [NTO A TERRITORY 


On April 30, 1900, the Congress enacted the Hawallan organic act, 
creating Hawaii into a Territory of the United States, providing 
therein, among other things: 

* Section 5, That the Constitution, and, except as herein otherwise 
provided, all the laws of the United States which are not locally 
inapplicable shall have the same force and effect within the said 
Territory as elsewhere in the United States.” 


XVII 


DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT CONCERNING THE 
STATUS OF HAWAIL IN THE UNION 


In 1903 the Supreme Court of the United States decided unanimously 
in the case of Hawaii v, Mankichi, 190 United States Supreme Court 
Reports 197, that Hawaii had been incorporated as an “ integral part 
of the United States.” 

Several opinions were announced, but on this point the only differ- 
ence of opinion was as to when such incorporation became complete. 

Chief Justice White, speaking for himself and Justices Harlan, 
Brewer, and Peckham, said, among other things, referring to the 
McKinley treaty and the joint resolution accepting its terms: 

“The preamble of this treaty expressed ‘the desire of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Hawaii that those islands should be incorporated 
into the United States as an integral part thereof and under its 
sovereignty,’ and that the governments ‘have determined to accom- 
plish by treaty an object so important to their mutual and permanent 
welfare.“ 

(See p. 224; also separate opinion of Justice Harlan, p. 227; also 
p. 225: “By the resolution the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands 
became complete and the object of the proposed treaty, that those 
islands should be incorporated into the United States as an integral 
part thereof and under its sovereignty,’ was accomplished.”) 


XVII 


DECISION BY THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES UPON THE STATUS OF HAWAII IN THE UNION 


After enactment by Congress of the organic act the several executive 
departments of the United States Government differed in their rulings 
as to whether general appropriations applying to these States as a 
whole were applicable to Hawaii, the decisions as a rule being that 
they did, 

In 1907 the Territory of Hawaii established a college of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts (now the University of Hawaii) and applied 
for Federal assistance under the acts of Congress supplementing the 
Morrill Act. 

The executive officers of the Department of Justice and the Bureau 
of Education gave formal decisions that Hawaii was not entitled to aid 
under such acts. 

Hawaii applied for a reconsideration and reversal of these decisions 
and presented a statement of facts and arguments supporting her 
position. 

The said officials upon such reconsideration reversed their previous 
rulings and extended the aid provided by Congress to the College of 
Hawaii, and it bas ever since shared in the general appropriations made 
for such colleges throughout the United States. 


XIX 


ACT OF CONGRESS REVERSING THE RULING OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
AND INCLUDING HAWAII IN GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


After the final rulings in connection with the College of Hawaii, the 
Territory of Hawaii applied for aid to its topographic and hydrographic 
survey, under the general appropriations that were made by Congress 
for the topographic and hydrographic surveys “of the United States.” 

The executive officials of the United States Treasury Department de- 
cided that this appropriation was inapplicable to the Territory of 
Hawaii, and refused the latter's request. 

Application was thereupon made to Congress for remedial legislation 
to meet this ruling of the Treasury Department, whereupon Congress 
passed an act on May 27, 1910, amending section 5 of the organic act 
by inserting therein the words “including laws carrying general appro- 
priations ” so that said section now reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the Constitution, and except as otherwise provided, 
all the laws of the United States, including laws carrying general ap- 
propriations, which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere in the United 
States.” 

Upon the passage of this amendment to the organic act, the Treasury 
Department changed its ruling, and Hawaii has ever since shared in 
the general appropriations for such surveys. 
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HAWAII IS SUBJECT TO EVERY TAX, IMPOST, IMPORT DUTY, AND ALL OTHER 
OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON THE SEVERAL STATES 

As examples: 

Hawaii Naval Reserve and National Guard called into Federal service, 

During the war the naval service and the National Guard of Hawall 
were called into the service of the Federal Government and served 
upon the same basis as those of the several States. 

Draft law applied in the Territory of Hawaii: The draft law was 
applied in the Territory of Hawaii upon the same basis as in the 
8 States, and the men drafted served in the forces of the United 

tates. 

Federal internal revenue laws applied to Hawaii: All Federal internal 
revenue laws are applied in the Territory of Hawaii upon the same 
basis as the States. 

In 1921, Hawaii paid Federal internal revenue taxes amounting to 
$20,680,103.23, a greater sum than was paid by any one of 17 States, 

In 1922, Hawaii paid Federal internal revenue taxes amounting to 
$15,515,063.03, a greater sum than was paid by any one of 19 States. 

Federal import customs duties are imposed upon all foreign mer- 
chandise entering Hawail: In 1921, the Federal Government collected 
import customs duties in the Territory of Hawaii amounting to $1,426,- 
716.32, besides other charges. 

In 1922, the Federal Government collected import customs duties in 
the Territory of Hawaii amounting to $1,076,163.12, and other charges. 

It will be noted that import customs duties collected by the Federal 
Government in the “insular possessions,” are returned to the local 
government. This is not the case in the Territory of Hawaii. The 
entire collections are retained in the Federal Treasury. 

It will be further noted that merchandise entering ports of the 
mainland, upon which customs duties are collected, pass on to interior 
States, the payment of the duties being, therefore, divided among 
several, if not many, States. 

This is not so as to imports into Hawaii, where they are all con- 
sumed, and the Territory of Hawaii consequently pays the entire amount 
of the duties. 

XXI 


ALL CALLS BY NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND ORGANIZATIONS FOR FINANCIAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS ARE APPORTIONED TO THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII UPON 
THE SAME BASIS AS TO THE SEVERAL STATES 


Every call made by the Federal Government for subscriptions to 
Liberty loans and war-savings stamps was apportioned to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii ypon the same basis as to the several States, and in 
every instance the Territory of Hawaii “went over the top” in the 
front rank with wide margins to spare. 

Likewise, all calls by national philanthropic, patriotic, and relief 
organizations, national, and international, such as the Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., Belgian Relief, Near East Relief, etc., for funds, have 
been apportioned to the Territory of Hawaii upon the same basis as 
to the several States. 

XXII 
INCLUSION OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII IN FINANCIAL AND OTHER OBLI- 

GATIONS AND EXCLUSION FROM FINANCIAL BENEFITS, UNJUST, INEQUIT- 

ABLE, AND INCONSISTENT WITH PLEDGES MADE TO HAWAII AT TIME OF 

ANNEXATION 


It is submitted that the inclusion of Hawaii in all financial and 
other obligations imposed upon the States, and the exclusion of the 
Territory from the financial benefits and aids extended to the States 
as a whole, is unjust and inequitable, and inconsistent with the pledges 
and assurances of the United States, made through its executive 
officials during the negotiation of annexation, as above set forth in the 
statements of Secretary of State Marcy, Secretary of State Foster, 
and President McKinley; and also constitutes a failure to meet the 
trust to the good faith of the United States, expressed by President 
Dole, of Hawaii, upon the occasion of the transfer of the sovereignty 
of Hawaii to the United States. 

Sec, 3. The Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii hereby expresses 
its sincere confidence in the good faith and intent of the Congress to 
do full justice to the Territory of Hawali, and further expresses its 
earnest belief that the matters and things herein enumerated as incon- 
sistent with the rights of the Territory of Hawalli grow out of inad- 
vertence or misunderstanding, and will be speedily remedied when the 
Congress is fully informed of the facts, 

Sec. 4. To the end, therefore, that removal of all misunderstanding 
in the premises may be speedily accomplished, and such action taken 
by the Congress and the Federal Executive as may meet and remedy 
the conditions herein recited, the governor is hereby authorized and 
empowered to appoint a commission of three persons, one of whom 
shall be designated as chairman, and to fill vacancies therein if any 
occur, to prepare such brief and further evidence and argument as 
may be necessary or proper, and to proceed to Washington, D. C., and, 
in association with the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, present and 
urge the claims of the Territory of Hawaii above set forth with a 
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view to securing from Congress and the Executive, recognition in ap- 
propriate form, of the claims of Hawaii above set forth; more par- 
ticularly to secure such legislation from Congress by amendment to 
existing law or by new legislation as may include Hawaii in all acts 
in aid of good roads, education, farm loans, maternity, home economics, 
training in agriculture, trade and industry, and other acts of a like 
nature which apply to the States as a whole, so that such acts may 
apply to and include Hawaii in the same manner and upon the same 
basis as they do to the several States. 
Sec. 5. This act shall take effect upon its approval. 


As a consequence of that resolution the Federal Congress 
passed H. R. 4121 in the Sixty-eighth Congress, which belatedly 
gave to Hawaii some participation in the future in connection 
with Federal aid that had heretofore been denied. : 

Even now, after the fight appears to have been won, Hawaii 
is wholly misunderstood by large masses of our people. That 
in itself may not be wondered at, but that the Members of 
Congress and the executive departments here in Washington 
should continue to exhibit such misunderstanding in the matter 
of our status is of more serious concern to us. 

That we are an integral part of the United States was 
decided by the United States Supreme Court's decision in 1903, 
Hawaii v. Mankichi (190 U. S. Sup. Ct, Rept. 197). 

Besides, section 5 of the organic act passed by the Federal 
Congress “to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii 
(31 Stat. L. 141), reads: 


That the Constitution, and, except as otherwise provided, all the laws 
of the United States, including laws carrying general appropriations, 
which are not locally inapplicable, shall haye the same force and 
effect within the sald Territory as elsewhere in the United States. 


Yet in every Congress bills of such a general nature are intro- 
duced providing for the States but failing to provide for the 
organized Territories. In the past, and not further back than 
1925, a bill of the kind but actually using the words “and 
Territories” was interpreted by one of the executive depart- 
ments as not applying to the Territory of Hawaii, but it was 
held that the words “and Territories” were intended to mean 
“Territories contiguous to the continental United States.” The 
unsoundness of such an opinion can be understood when it is 
realized that in 1925 there were no Territories contiguous to 
the continental United States, and Congress surely could not 
have intended to use the words to no meaning. On the other 
hand, the author of the bill just referred to has in writing 
assured the speaker that it was his intention by the words used 
to cover the Territory of Hawaii. 

Further, in the departments the same failure to understand 
our position is evidenced by reports and releases to the press 
where the Territories are quite frequently left out of consider- 
ation or else incorrectly classified. The most glaring of such a 
case was that of the recent United States census of agriculture, 
where Hawaii was completely left out. More recently the 
Department of Commerce, in a report on “ Foreign investments 
by American banks,” so classed investments in Hawaii. The 
error evidently arose from a confusion of the terms“ Terri- 
tories and possessions,” not recognizing the application of the 
term “Territory” under our form of government only to 
“organized Territories.” That such was the case is evident 
from the fact that one of the headings in the report refers to 
“Territorial possessions.” Such confusion, except for the fact 
that financial institutions themselves correctly understood the 
situation, would be very embarrassing to us and make it 
difficult to float our bonds. 

The great difference between Territories and possessions 
may be in a few words characterized as follows: The Terri- 
tories of the United States, whilst enjoying the benefits of being 
a part of the United States, also have to bear the burdens and 
responsibilities consequent upon being an integral part of the 
United States, hence our people and our corporations are sub- 
ject to the Federal income tax which is paid into the Federal 
Treasury and such internal revenue and customs duties that 
are collected also inure to the Federal Treasury. Whereas the 
possessions of the United States carry no such responsibilities 
whilst freely enjoying the benefits accruing by reason of being 
under the flag. Possessions do not pay Federal income tax and 
the customs duties collected go into the island treasuries. For 
instance, to illustrate, the Philippine Islands, whilst producing 
sugar in competition with American-grown sugar on the main- 
land and in Hawaii, do not have to pay the corporation tax 
that to the extent of 1344 per cent bears down heavily on our 
domestic corporations. That it is a heavy burden is shown by 
the fact that the Territory of Hawaii in the last year con- 
‘tributed under such tax to the Federal Treasury more than 
13 States of this Union, 
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Because of this confusion as between Territories and posses- 
sions we have still another phase of the situation which cir- 
cumscribes our freedom of action. I refer now to the fact of 
the limitations upon our local self-government. By the organic 
act Congress provided, in section 55, as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE POWER 


Sec. 55. That the legislative power of the Territory shall extend 
to all rightful subjects of legislation not inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States locally applicable. The legisla- 
ture, at its first regular session after the census enumeration shall be 
ascertained, and from time to time thereafter, shall reapportion the 
membership in the senate and house of representatives among the 
senatorial and representative districts on the basis of the population in 
each of said districts who are citizens of the Territory; but the legis- 
lature shall not grant to any corporation, association, or individual any 
special or exclusive privilege, immunity, or franchise without the ap- 
proyal of Congress; nor shall it grant private charters, but it may by 
general act permit persons to associate themselves together as bodies 
corporate for manufacturing, agricultural, and other industrial pursuits, 
and for conducting the business of insurance, saving banks, banks of dis- 
count and deposit (but not of issue), loan, trust, and guaranty asso- 
ciations, for the establishment and conduct of cemeteries, and for the 
construction and operation of railroads, wagon roads, vessels, and irri- 
gating ditches, and the colonization and improvement of lands in con- 
nection therewith, or for colleges, seminaries, churches, libraries, or any 
other beneyolent, charitable, or scientific association: Provided, That 
no corporation, domestic or foreign, shall acquire and hold real estate 
in Hawaii in excess of 1,000 acres; and all real estate acquired or held 
by such corporation or association contrary hereto shall be forfeited 
and escheat to the United States, but existing vested rights in real 
estate shall not be impaired. No divorce shall be granted by the legis- 
lature, nor shall any divorce be granted by the courts of the Territory 
unless the applicant therefor shall have resided in the Territory for 
two years next preceding the application, but this provision shall not 
affect any action pending when this act takes effect; nor shall any lot- 
tery or sale of lottery tickets be allowed; nor shall spiritous or intoxi- 
eating liquors be sold except under such regulations and restrictions as 
the Territorial legislature shall provide; nor shall any public money be 
appropriated for the support or benefit of any sectarian, denominational, 
or private school, or any school not under the exclusive contro] of the 
Government; nor shall the Government of the Territory of Hawaii, 
or any political or municipal corporation or subdivision of the Territory, 
make any subscription to the capital stock of any incorporated com- 
pany, or in any manner lend its credit for the use thereof; nor shall 
any debt be authorized to be contracted by or on behalf of the Ter- 
ritory, or any political or municipal corporation or subdivision thereof, 
except to pay the interest upon the existing indebtedness, to suppress 
insurrection, or to provide for the common defense, except that in addi- 
tion to any indebtedness created for such purposes the legislature may 
authorize loans by the Territory, or any such subdivision thereof, for 
the erection of penal, charitable, and educational institutions, and for 
public buildings, wharves, roads, and harbor and other public improve- 
ments, but the total of such indebtedness incurred in any one year by 
the Territory or any subdivision shall not exceed 1 per cent upon the 
assessed value of taxable property of the Territory or subdivision 
thereof, as the ease may be, as shown by the last general assessment 
for taxation, and the total indebtedness for the Territory shall not at 
any time be extended beyond 7 per cent of such assessed value, and 
the total indebtedness of any subdivision shall not at any time be 
extended beyond 3 per cent of such assessed value, but nothing in this 
provision shall prevent the refunding of any existing indebtedness at 
any time; nor shall any such loan be made upon the credit of the 
public domain or any part thereof, nor shall any bond or other instru- 
ment of any such indebtedness be issued unless made redeemable in not 
more than 5 years and payable in not more than 15 years from the 
date of the issue thereof; nor shall any such bond of indebtedness be 
incurred until approved by the President of the United States, 


In the exercise of the above functions the legislature has pro- 
vided the usual laws common to most of the States and has 
provided an orderly, stable, modern, and wholly American ad- 
ministration, The Territory has under American auspices de- 
veloped to a high degree, and at present compares with many 
States. Our population is greater than that of three States 
and our payment into the Federal Treasury is in excess of that 
made by each of 13 individual States. During the time of our 
greatest prosperity we paid in one year more than each of 21 
States. 

Yet to this American community the Federal Congress has 
seen fit to address a special chapter in the Criminal Code con- 
taining 13 sections governing matters that ordinarily are left 
to the control of the sovereign States. To be sure the chapter 
is applicable not only to Territories but also to the District of 
Columbia, or within or upon any place within the exclusive 
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jurisdiction of the United States; the questions treated are 
such as— 


Circulating obscene letters, polygamy, unlawful cohabitation, adultery, 
incest, fornication, recording certificates of marriage, prize fights, and 
bull fights, train robberies, and discrimination by proprietors of theaters 
against persons wearing uniform of Army, Navy, etc. 


It is possible that because of the inclusion of the District of 
Columbia in the chapter and places within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States, for which there are no legislative 
bodies other than Congress, that these matters were found neces- 
sary, But since by the provision in the organic act creating 
the Territories of the United States, legislative bodies are 
ereated wh'ch can and have taken care of such matters, the part 
of wise statesmanship and development of the American theory 
of self-government would seem to point to the elimination from 
the application of this chapter to the Territory of Hawaii for 
which I speak. In this respect at least the possessions of the 
United States have undoubtedly greater freedom than we who 
contribute to the fiscal support of this Government. 

I would urge the early repeal of the whole of the above chap- 
ter of laws, being chapter 13, title 18, of the United States 
Code. I have, upon request of the legislature of the Territory, 
attempted to get a modification of one of the above statutes so as 
to permit of boxing in the Territory, but so far it has only passed 
the House. Surely a community of three hundred and thirty 
thousand-odd people can be trusted to enact proper laws on 
that subject; and if the possessions of the United States may 
have such a portion of self-government, it is most difficult for 
us to defend the attitude which will deny us that same measure 
of freedom. In conclusion, sir, may I not bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and of the people at large that Hawaii 
is proud of its status under the Union and is not seeking either 
independence or autonomy. Hawaii, since its union with our 
great Nation, has prospered to a wonderful degree. Some who 
are more careless of their statements than of their desires for 
continuing under the flag have referred to the native Hawaiians 
and by inference wish to make it appear that the native Ha- 
waiians have suffered exploitations by reason of annexation. 
The Federal Government has at all times done everything that 
was within its power to protect the native Hawaiians, and 
only in this session of Congress passed a law for the further 
development of the scheme to rehabilitate the native Hawaii- 
ans. The damage that was done was unwittingly the result of 
legislation when the Hawaiian himself was still in full control 
of political power. 

We are a Territory, just like every other State of the Union 
was one before becoming a State, except the original thirteen 
Colonies. We are passing through our apprenticeship and look 
hopefully to the time when we may prove to the country that 
we are wholly and thoroughly American, stable and depend- 
able, in order that we may be granted the only autonomy that 
we desire, statehood on equality with the other States of the 
Union. ` 

ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
a. m. on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Reserving the right to object, is it the in- 
tention of the gentleman to call the Private Calendar again? 

Mr. TILSON. If we adjourn on Tuesday, it is my intention 
that we shall sit until a late hour on Monday afternoon and 
perhaps have an evening session. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I have heard a number of gentle- 
men say that they want the Consent Calendar considered to- 
night. Is there anything objectionable in having an evening 
session to-night? There are a number of bills on the calendar 
that we would like to get to the Senate for consideration. Why 
can not the gentleman have a night session from 8 until 10.30 
for bills on the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. A number of Members interested in bills on 
the Consent Calendar have said to me they did not wish to go 
on to-night. We were here last night until 11 o'clock. Unless 
the adjournment resolution passes the Senate there is no need 
of our holding night sessions, especially on a Saturday night. 
If we should adjourn finally on Tuesday, Monday will be a long 
day, and there is no use in starting any new business that will 
be contested. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. If you had new business to-night 


and have over Sunday and Monday, you could get the bills en- 
grossed and up to the White House and signed by the President 
if not objectionable to him. I think you could accomplish a great 
deal if you had a night session to-night, 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Would it not be advisable to have the Con- 
sent Calendar on Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. That is what I hope to do on Monday and 
Monday night. è 

Mr. HASTINGS. And on Tuesday call the remaining bills 
on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. It will not take very long to finish the 
bills on the Private Calendar, I hope to complete both calen- 
dars before we adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes, err 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Is the gentleman going to adhere 
to the practice in considering the Private Calendar of allowing 
one Member to block consideration of a bill instead of putting 
it on an equality with the Calendar. for Unanimous Consent 
requiring three objections? It seems to me it is almost a 
shame that the Private Calendar should be so considered in 
the House that one man can hold up the passage of meri- 
torious measures, There is no way of bringing those bills up 
except by unanimous consent. X 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman must realize that the con- 
sideration of private bilis under the rules of the House, going 
into Committee of the Whole on each bill would take at least 
six months to complete the calendar, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman misunderstands me. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, for the present I withdraw my 
request. 

MARBLE BUST OF MARTIN B. MADDEN 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the House resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

i ane SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the reso- 
ution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 226 

Resolved, That the sum of $2,500 is authorized to be paid from the 
contingent fund of the House for the procurement of a marble bust of 
Martin B. Madden, late a Representative from Illinois, The expendi- 
ture of the sum herein authorized shall be made under the direction of 
the Committee on the Library. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for a minute on this resolution with reference 
to a sculptor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I shall object to any more unanimous-consent requests 
until ‘the two special orders have been carried out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MOSES DYKAR 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
rise to call the attention of the House to the fact that the reso- 
lution just passed is very praiseworthy, and that I hope when 
the names of sculptors are considered by the Committee on the 
Library that that committee will take into consideration the 
ability and artistry of Moses Dykar, a sculptor who has a very 
fine collection of sculpture in the National Museum, and who 
has recently completed a bust of President Coolidge, which was 
presented by his classmates to Amherst College. Mr. Dykar is 
now at work on the head of Mrs. Longworth and he has finished 
the bust of Speaker Longworth. The head of the late Vice 
President Marshall in the Senate is his. He did the busts. of 
Samuel Gompers, James Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, former Speaker Champ Clark, Mrs. Warren G. Harding, 
and many others. His work is very distinctive in character 
and has received wide acclaim. He would make an excellent 
likeness of the late Mr. Madden. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is Mr. Dykar an Amercian citizen? _ 

Mr, CELLER. I believe he is, although I am not certain in 
that regard. He is thoroughly American in his ideals and work 
and has made a deep imprint on Amercan sculpture, 

HOUR OF MEETING MONDAY 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I haye been requested to renew 
my request that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. on Monday. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
eut asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to- 
day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Monday next, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


to me for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Y understood the gentleman from Con- 
necticut to say a moment ago that there would be no new legis- 
lation initiated at this session. 

Mr. TILSON. I did not mean that. I meant no long-drawn 
out legislation that may be contested. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Controversial legislation? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I mean no controversial legislation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I understand from the majority 
leader that there will be no attempt to pass any farm-relief 
legislation at this session? 

Mr. TILSON. That is a rather large order for this stage of 
the session. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, some time ago I 
made speeches in the House on the subject of civil aviation 
and also on the Gorgas Memorial. At that time I obtained 
permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon those 
subjects. Fearful that my rights in the matter have lapsed, I 
renew the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I can not omit to 
here express the* appreciation and the great and justifiable 
pride of the people of my State for the further honors which 
this Congress now seeks to pay the memory of that immortal 
American, Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, born at Mobile, 
Ala., and who always claimed his political domicile in my 
district, at Tuscaloosa, Ala., where a loved sister now lives 
in the beautiful old Gorgas home, rendering high service to 
the youth of our country as librarian of the University of 
Alabama, a position which her greatly beloved and sainted 
mother held for more than a third of a century next preceding 
her death. 

It is peculiarly fitting that our country should generously 
cooperate with Central and South America in establishing and 
maintaining at Panama a memorial of international import to 
this great American, for certainly no man ever served humanity 
in a wider, more beneficent, more lasting way than did General 
Gorgas. This is why he was loved and honored, not alone at 
home but by the nations of the earth, and though he has passed 
away from us forever, the fruits of his labor still live and will 
continue to serve mankind through this memorial laboratory. 
Standing as it will at the crossroads of the nations, it will ever 
serve to remind the world that this great American above all 
brought to the practice of his profession in all its relations the 
loftiest standards of professional duty and honor. The purity 
of his life, the nobility and dignity of his character, his scorn 
A everything sordid, base, or mean, the kindness of his heart, 
and the grace and charm of his manner, added to the wealth 
fnd abundance of his intellectual accomplishments, made him 
“he finest type and model of what a great physician can and 
should be. As such, the world will not forget, but will ever 
cherish, his memory, and the generous aspirations of future 
generations will find in his life and fame a perpetual incentive 
to noble endeavor. 

In conclusion I wish to refer to a memorial service held in 
the city of Washington on January 16, 1921, under the auspices 
of the Southern Society, and participated in by high representa- 
tives from many nations, in which he was adjudged “ Fore- 
runner of canal builders, preserver of life, and pioneer in pre- 
ventive medicine.” (See proceedings of meeting in pamphlet 
form in Congressional Library.) 

At this service tributes were paid to General Gorgas by 
distingnished officials from many countries, presaging the uni- 
versal fame which he is accorded to-day. It would seem to be 
peculiarly appropriate to spread on the records of Congress a 
single beautiful flower from this bouquet of world-wide praise. 
Its appropriateness is evidenced by the fact that it was de- 
livered by the ambassador of France, which great country at 
one time was faced with the problem which later was so success- 
fully solved by General Gorgas. With a gracious gesture to- 
ward the one who accomplished where another of merit failed, 
as a beautiful tribute from a representative of one great nation 
to the internationally honored son of another great nation, I 
will here read and append the address of Hon. J. J. Jusserand, 
ambassador of France: 


Madam, ladies, and gentlemen, I consider it a high privilege to bring 
the homage of France to a great memory. France, whose contribution 
to medical science goes back to the very Middle Ages, has ever known 
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how to appreciate merit in this line, not only that of her own sons, but 
that also of the sons of other countries. Our admiration for Gorgas 
was profound, and I bring here the expression of it. Men of note, who 
perform during their lives great tasks, are of two sorts: Those who, in 
the span of their existence, have wanted to serve their country and 
also themselves, and those who have desired to serve nothing but their 
country and mankind. Those of the first category usually draw more 
attention in their lifetime; they have, to be sure, like the others, much 
merit, but their merit is better advertised. The others have only merit 
without advertising. When death overtakes both sorts, then it in- 
fallibly happens that the fame of the first dwindles and that of the 
other Increases, Of the latter category was among us French Pasteur, 
and among you Americans Gorgas. 

He had throughout life no thought but to serve. The intensity of 
his desire to help and the magnitude of his work left him no time for 
personal consideration. That work was of immense import. The dis- 
coveries which made it possible began with a son of France, Laveran, 
and his studies on paludism in 1880 and with those of Finlay in Cuba 
It seemed an impossible battle to wage, that 
fight against the innumerable, ever-increasing, omnipresent, intangible 
enemy—the mosquito. How could one get rid of an inaccessible pest? 
That means was found by Gorgas. Where there had been pestilence, 
after he came there was health and prosperity. Where so many French- 
men died in their effort to dig the Panama Canal, Americans lived in 
health and security after Gorgas had established his wise regulations, 
His firm and gentle hand acted as if endowed with a magical power, 
the magic of good will, kindness, warm-heartedness, 

When his public task was finished, his life's task was not, for his 
duties were not dictated to him by any power above him, but from a 
power within himself, his ever-increasing conscience. He told me so. 
when I saw him in that city of Panama, which he had caused to be 
what it now is—the beautiful, radiant capital of the recently born Re- 
public. One of the worst plague spots remaining in the world was 
Guayaquil, and I remember an entertainment given when we were on 
the Isthmus, in which took part the handsome young officers of an 
American destroyer. The ship was ordered the next day to Guayaquil, 
and we heard three days later that the commander and several of his 
men were dead of yellow fever. Gorgas has been there since, and pro- 
vided his regulations are well observed, no one will anymore die of 
yellow fever in those parts. 

He died in full activity, tended by the one who was throughout his 
life his devoted companion and mainstay, and when he closed his eyes 
on the world, of which he had been such a useful citizen, he could, 
with a serene heart, say the nune dimittis servum tuum; and think, my 
day is passed, but to the best of my ability it has been well filled. 


[Applause.] 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I have four matters from the Com- 
mittee on the Library, and have consulted with the Speaker 
about calling them up at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to call up four matters from 
the Committee on the Library at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, for the present, I object. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the following Senate 
bills now on the Speaker's table, and move that they be defi- 
nitely postponed, similar House bills having been already 
passed: 

8. 2343. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River, in Ramsey and Hennepin 
Counties, Minn., by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway ; 

S. 2496. An act granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Cumberland River, on the Dover-Clarksyille Road, 
in Stewart County, Tenn.; and 

S. 768. An act to authorize the Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road Co. to rebuild and reconstruct and to maintain and operate 
the existing railroad bridge across the Tombigbee River at 
Epes, in the State of Alabama. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 


BATTLE FIELDS OF KINGS MOUNTAIN AND COWPENS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to haye the monograph prepared by the War College on the two 
battle fields of Kings Mountain and Cowpens, a very valuable 
historical monograph, not long, printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order, the 
Chair recognizes the Commissioner from the Philippines, Mr. 
GUEVARA. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
a very important question was placed before the consideration 
of this House by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBER- 
LAKE] in his well-thought-out speech, delivered on March 21, 
1928, on the exportation of Philippine sugar to the United 
States duty free. The gentleman from Colorado suggested the 
necessity of limiting the export of Philippine sugar to the 
United States to 500,000 tons for three reasons: To protect 
the sugar-beet industry from competition of Philippine sugar; 
to work out in the Philippine Islands the theory of diversified 
agriculture; and to permit the Filipino people to develop their 
own oriental sugar market. 

Each of the grounds invoked by the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] merits much consideration, but I will 


discuss them briefly in view of the limited time that has been 


so graciously granted me. 

I shall begin by recognizing that the first duty of the Con- 
gress of the United States is to protect its home industry. In 
the case of the Philippine Islands this duty appears to be some- 
what extreme and doubtful and invited an analysis of the 
political relationship between the two countries. 

There is no necessity of discussing now the reasons why the 
Philippine Islands are under the American flag. The fact, the 
plain fact, is that our country is under the American flag, and 
this Government exercises over it an unrestricted sovereignty. 

It is necessary at the outset to clarify the meaning of home 
industry” or “home affairs.” The suggestion was made by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] that because the 
Philippine Islands have not yet acquired the status of a State 
they can not enjoy economic equality with the United States. 
Heretical as this is as a political and moral proposition, it 
nevertheless may become a reality, and it should therefore cause 
alarm to all peoples living under the American flag and in 
Territories not enjoying statehood. 

This is a new proof of the anomalous political situation in 
which the Philippine Islands have been placed. Not only do 
the inhabitants therein enjoy limited political rights but, ac- 
cording to the proposition advanced by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], they are also supposed to have 
limited economic right. The Filipinos have always understood 
and they have always been led to believe that all those living 
under the American flag have the right to the pursuit of hap- 
piness, prosperity, and life. To accomplish this end it was 
proclaimed by the United States that equal protection before 
the law is one of the fundamental rights to be enjoyed by all 
peoples living within its jurisdiction. Any discrimination 
against this doctrine is certainly un-American. Besides, it 
would be contrary to the well-known American principle that 
“a country can not be foreign for one purpose and domestic for 
another.” 

Setting aside this political consideration, let us examine the 
plan suggested by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBER- 
LAKE] in the light of principles which should govern the free 
trade relations between the United States and the Philippines. 
May I say that real reciprocity should be its essence. The 
Philippine Islands do not claim any privilege in its economic 
relations with the United States, but to my mind it is its 
natural right to desire for real reciprocity. It is only just and 
fair that such reciprocity should prevail as long as the Philip- 
pine Islands have not definitely severed their political relation- 
ship with the United States. Otherwise, adoption of the Tim- 
berlake proposition would be tantamount to the oppression of 
the weaker by the stronger. I will not hesitate to assert now 
that this is not and could not be the policy of the United States 
toward the Philippines or anywhere else. 

Let us consider for a moment the terms of the free trade 
now existing between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands. According to its terms the United States is free to 
export to the Philippines all her products and goods without 
exception or limitation. On the other hand, the Philippine 
Islands are not as free as the United States to export to this 
country all her products and goods. Rice and all manufac- 
tured goods in the Philippines in which a certain percentage 
of foreign raw materials are used are not admitted duty free 
in the United States. This House will readily see that this 
condition is not encouraging to the progress of industry in the 
Philippine Islands. The Philippines are not producing all the 
raw materials needed in their present and future industries, and 
therefore they are compelled to import from foreign coun- 
tries those raw materials which are not available in the United 
States or in the Philippine Islands. 
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It is a well-recognized fact that raw materials in the United 
States are more expensive than those of the same kind in 
Japan and China. Conditions of labor and the standard of 
living make the production of raw materials in the United 
States more expensive than those of the same kind in such 
places as Japan or China or Europe. Besides, transportation 
from the United States to the Philippine Islands is more ex- 
pensive than from Japan and China, due to distance and 
freight rates. In diseussing this aspect of the question it is 
far from my purpose to criticize or to make any complaint, for 
I well understand that the sovereign power must take necessary 
measures to prevent that any portion of any territory under its 
flag might be used by foreign countries as the medium through 
which they may wage competition. It is but fair and right to 
prevent such competition. The Filipino people are willing to 
support this protective policy of the United States. 

I will now come to the point raised by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] that the proposed limitation of 
the Philippine sugar is based upon the idea that it will protect 
the American sugar-beet industry in continental United States. 
On the contrary, it will undoubtedly cause the rise of the 
price of this commodity, to the prejudice of the consumers. 
This assertion can be demonstrated by statistical analysis of the 
domestic sugar grown in continental United States. The esti- 
mated production of sugar in continental United States in 
1927 is as follows: 


Tons 
Beet ooo AAT — 780, 362 
86 --- 38,597 
Miscellaneous 12, 417 
Tote) ne en es BOL 878 


The entire market demand of sugar in the United States is 
5,297,049 tons. From these statistics it is obvious that the 
domestic sugar grown in continental United States meets but 
1553 per cent of the demand of the American market and the 
total sugar grown under the American flag, including the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Virgin Islands, meets but 44.91 
per cent of the demand of the American market. Therefore 
55.22 per cent of the demand of the American market comes 
from foreign sources or sugar grown in foreign nations. The 
limitation suggested by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE] will benefit the producers in foreign countries. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do the figures which the gentleman is 
giving include Hawaii? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And what are those figures? 

Mr. GUEVARA. Forty-four and a fraction per cent of the 
American sugar market is provided by the States and the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands and 
55 per cent and a fraction of the American sugar demand is 
supplied from foreign countries. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What percentage of our sugar do we import 
from Cuba? 

Mr. GUEVARA. I haye not the figures but it is over 50 
per cent. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. About 50 per cent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman any figures on the dif- 
ference in the cost of production in Cuba and the Philippines? 

Mr. GUEVARA. I have. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? J 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes. i 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It is understood, of course, that 
in Hawaii the sugar growers pay the Federal income tax. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The corporation tax, which we 
have just passed on to-day, whereas in the Philippines, in Porto 
Rico, and in the Virgin Islands they do not pay such a tax. 

Mr. GUEVARA. No; they do not. Furthermore, may I say 
that if the plan proposed by the gentleman from Colorado is 
converted into law the sugar consumers in the United States, 
who constitute 100 per cent of the entire population, will be 
compelled to pay an extravagant price for the sugar that they 
will consume, The price of sugar in the United States during 
the war may be cited. It will be unfair on my part to convey 
the impression to this House that if the importation of Philip- 
pine sugar is limited to 500,000 tons its price in the United 
States will be as high as that which prevailed during the war. 
But it is undeniably true that it will be higher than it is now. 
As soon as foreign sugar magnates are assured that the Philip- 
pine Islands can not export more than 500,000 tons to the 
United States the commercial genius of foreign sugar producers 
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will see to it that they get more profit than they are getting 
now in return for the quasi monopoly purported to be given them 
by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE]. 

I deeply regret that in the discussion of this question I have 
to touch a purely domestic American problem. I say purely 
domestic American problem because some measures enacted by 
the Congress of the United States and the plan sponsored by the 
gentleman from Colorado, as well as that presented by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. WELCH], classify the Filipino 
people as complete foreigners, or people without country and 
without flag. 

May I again emphasize my recognition of the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to protect its home industry. 
If the arguments I have just set forth are not convincing, then 
I shall say that the United States can not in justice retain the 
Philippine Islands under its sovereignty and at the same time 
refuse the admission to its markets of its commercial and indus- 
trial products. The best way to protect the sugar-beet industry 
of the United States from competition with Philippine sugar is 
to fulfill the pledge of this Nation to grant the Philippine 
Islands their independence. We will heartily indorse and sup- 
port a solution of this kind, for it will protect the sugar-beet 
industry of the United States and will satisfy the sacred 
aspirations of the Filipino people. This is the only just solu- 
tion thus far that can be suggested. As years go by it will be 
found that the economic interests of the United States and the 
Philippine Islands are entirely conflicting. This relationship 
can not be prolonged without prejudice to either party. The 
United States has vast interests to protect, and certainly she 
will not and must not sacrifice them for the sake of the Philip- 
pine Islands. The Filipino people recognize this fact. On the 
other hand, the Filipino people can not by any means approve 
the retention of their country by the United States on a basis 
of unfairness, injustice, and inequality. If the Filipino people 
are going to live under the American flag, they should be ac- 
corded equal treatment. Otherwise they rightfully feel that 
they are oppressed. : i 

I would be unfair and unjust to myself did I not admit that 
Philippine sugar may compete with the sugar-beet industry in 
the next 20 or 30 years if the present political relationship 
between the two countries is continued. Not only the sugar of 
the Philippines but also the vegetable oil, tobacco, and lumber. 
Before such a situation that the two countries may have to 
face in the future, how can it be solved without prejudice to 
either? The American people by its history and tradition can 
not afford to treat the Filipinos in an oppressive way, denying 
them the right they should enjoy under the American flag. On 
the other hand, the primary duty of the United States is to 
protect its own citizens. In this conflicting situation I do not 
see any solution but the severance of the present political 
relationship existing between the two countries, 

The United States has done enough for us in laying the 
foundation upon which to build an independent Philippines. 
America’s humanitarian and remarkable leadership in our 
country during the last 30 years will never be forgotten by the 
Filipino people, and once independent they will have a glorious 
opportunity to show to the world their gratitude to America. 
I will not hesitate to assert that their coasts and seas, their 
mountains and lakes, even their lives and fortunes, will be at 
the disposal of this Nation in moments of need. Why, then, 
prolong the present situation which is not advantageous to 
either party? The interest of the United States in the Far 
East could be better served and safeguarded with an inde- 
pendent Philippines. 

The continuation of American sovereignty in the Philippine 
Islands is beginning to be misconstrued and misunderstood. 
This is entirely human. The nations of the world are prompt 
to condemn and distort any policy when such a policy does 
not originate from them. American statesmanship should con- 
Sider this question very seriously. The political situation of 
the Philippine Islands ought to be solved in a definite way. 
All the arguments adyanced against Philippine independence 
can be used against any country enjoying an independent life. 
This is the reason why I invoke American statesmanship in 
order that with broad vision it may find a solution for the 
Philippine problem, and will protect America’s interests as well 
as those of the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the Commissioner 
from the Philippines has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Commissioner from the Philippines may haye permission to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman want any 
more time? 
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Mr. GUEVARA. I would like very much to have four or 
five minutes. 

Mr. GILBERT. The gentleman represents 12,000,000 people 
here, and I think he should be granted more time. 

Mr. WELCH of California, Mr. Speaker, I shall be very 
glad a yield the gentleman five minutes of my time. [Ap- 
plause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Commissioner from the 
Philippines is recognized for flve additional minutes. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Now to the plan suggested by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE], to apply to the Philippines 
the theory of diversified agriculture. It is worthy of praise as 
a general proposition. However, considering its economic 
aspect in the present political situation of the Philippine 
Islands, I will say that it is uneconomic and unsound. Market 
is the essential element for industry and agriculture. It is 
the foundation of commerce. For the present the only available 
market for Philippine products is the United States, due to its 
present political situation and the free trade relations between 
the two countries. The American market needs tropical 
products, such as sugar, coconut oil, tobacco, lumber, and hemp, 
which are the major products of the Philippine Islands. 

The application of diversified agriculture in the Philippine 
Islands will necessarily call for the development of cotton, fruits, 
and other foodstuffs. Is there anyone in this House who can 
tell me that the United States will be a good market for prod- 
ucts, say, grapefruit, grapes, strawberries, apples, oranges, pine- 
apples, and so forth? The distance between the United States 
and the Philippines, the climate prevailing almost through the 
year between the latter and the international line, is an unavoid- 
able obstacle for the exportation of these products from the Phil- 
ippines to the United States. The Philippine Islands produce 
enough of those products to meet the demand of its local market. 
Exportation of these products to China, Japan, Java, Siam, or 
to European markets is absolutely unthinkable. They produce 
enough to meet the demand of their own markets, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands is handicapped with the elements of transporta- 
tion and climate. Therefore, it is folly for them to greatly 
develop the production of these staples fer exportation. Besides, 
it is necessary to consider that the Philippine Islands is at 
present without authority to negotiate commercial treaties with 
other nations. For any nation this authority is very essential 
for the building of foreign markets for its products. Conse- 
quently, the theory of diversified agriculture and of the Philip- 
pine Islands having to build its own oriental market is but a 
dream as an economic proposition under its present status. 

Before concluding, may I solemnly say that the Filipino people 
welcome the approval of the Welch bill barring Filipinos from 
entering the United States. They are a source of competition 
to American labor, and it is a well-known fact that they do not 
have all the opportunity for progress in this country. On the 
other hand, the Philippine Islands possess vast natural resources 
and enough tillable and uncultivated soil demanding the touch 
of the human hand. The Filipinos are better off in their own 
country than anywhere else, and I sincerely believe it to be my 
patriotic duty to discourage the desire for emigration by the 
Filipinos. Were it not for the racial aspect upon which the 
Welch bill seems to be founded, I would be the first one to sup- 
port it. But let America fulfill its solemn pledge and return 
to the Filipino people their own country, and let them work 
out their own salvation and destiny and I will enlist myself 
with the supporters of the bill of the gentleman from California. 

I say this without any ill feeling, and without any thought of 
conveying the impression that the Filipino people will forget 
what the United States has done for them during the last 30 
years. Their gratitude, born from the spiritual deeds of the 
American people, can not be jeopardized by individual schemes 
of any American citizen. The many things that America has 
done for my people are eternal. They will remain with us as 
I thank you. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
the Philippines has expired. 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by placing therein the 
address the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
delivered last evening over the radio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks I place in the Recorp the able and 
interesting address of the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, Hon. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, delivered over the 
radio from Station WIFF last evening, May 25, 1928: 
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The first session of the Seventieth Congress will soon come to a 
close. It will be of interest to the public generally, and particularly to 
my friends in North Carolina, to recount to them a brief résumé of 
what this Congress has done. Up to this time there have not been 
many bills of a major nature that have become laws. This situation 
is due, in my judgment, to the fact that this is a presidential year, 
and the majority party in power do not seem to care to put many 
bills of a major nature upon the statute books. The outstanding 
measures that have become laws are the flood control bill, which was 
approved by the President on May 15, 1928; the public buildings act, 
approved February 24, 1928; the American merchant marine act, 
which has just been signed by the President; and certain veterans’ 
legislation: These, outside of the general appropriation bills which 
have been passed, are the substantial major bills that have become 
laws. An amendment to the radio act, approved March 28, 1928, has 
also become a law. 

The tax reduction bill, which passed the House carrying a reduction 
of approximately $285,000,000, was reduced in the Senate to $205,- 
000,000, and is now in conference between the two bodies, and the 
conference committee has reported an agreement of a compromise of a 
reduction of $222,495,000. This bill will become a law at this session 
of Congress, 

The Democratic position on the tax bill has been that there should be 
the largest possible reduction, so the measure as passed by the House is 
a Democratic idea. 

The administration's idea has been to hold the reduction to around 
$200,000,000. The Democratic position has been that all war-time 
emergency taxes, in so far as possible, should be stricken from the 
statute books, and that these so-called nuisance taxes should be 
repealed, 

The farm-relief measure known as the McNary-Hangen bill has just 
been vetoed by the President. I spoke to a radio audience from 
station WIFF on January 25, and I made the following statement: 

“For one who has consistently supported the McNary-Haugen bill, I 
desire to appeal to those who each Congress put this legislation to the 
forefront to call into conference not only the western Members of Con- 
gress but also those Members who come from that great agricultural 
section—the South. Let us come together this session of Congress and 
so frame this legislation as to enable the southern Members of Con- 
gress and the western Members of Congress to join forces and organize 
and to pass substantial farm-relief legislation through Congress, and to 
haye enough votes to override the veto of the President in the event of 
his disapproval. The situation of the farmer is too critical for us to 
play politics with measures designed for his relief. What is needed is 
legislation, and this we can not secure at this session of Congress 
unless we iron out the differences and come together on the substantial 
principles of the McNary-Haugen proposal, regardless of how it may 
effect the fortunes of certain statesmen ambitious to become President. 

“Those who represent the great farm organizations of the country 
must realize that the plight of the farmer at this time makes it 
imperative that those of us who are consistently trying to give relief 
to him need more votes in Congress than we had at the last session of 
Congress; and to secure these votes there must be unity among farm 
leaders and the real friends of the farmer in and out of Congress, and 
that there must be free, open, and full cooperation and organization 
to secure genuine farm relief this year. So let us counsel together for 
the common good.“ 

I do not profess to be a prophet, nor the son of a prophet, but we 
find ourselves in the position I prophesied. The Senate failed to over- 
ride the veto of the President, and farm relief is dead for this session 
of Congress. 

It is to be very much regretted that the Republican leadership in 
both branches of Congress did not get together and settle their differ- 
ences so as to pass some remedial legislation for the farmers that 
could have become a law. 

The radio legislation which has been enacted into law at this session 
of Congress was not of a political nature, and the radio situation, as 
a result of this law, has been greatly improved. Being a member of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which had to do 


with this legislation, our committee took the position that the original. 


radio act contemplated that radio broadcasting power should be equally 
distributed throughout the various sections of the country, and on March 
28 there was passed an amendment to section (9) of the radio act, as 
follows: 

“It is hereby declared that the people of all the zones established 
by section 2 of this act are entitled to equality of radio-broadcasting 
service, both of transmission and of reception, and in order to pro- 
vide said equality the licensing authority shall as nearly as possible 
make and maintain an equal allocation of broadcasting licenses, of 
bands of frequency or wave lengths, of periods of time for operation, 
and of station power to each of said zones when and in so far as 
there are applications therefor; and shall make a fair and equitable 
allocation of licenses, wave lengths, time for operation, and station 
power to each of the States, the District of Columbia, the Territories, 
and possessions of the United States within each zone, according to 
population. The licensing authority shall carry into effect the equality 
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of broadcasting service hereinbefore directed whenever necessary by 
changing periods of time for operation and by increasing or decreasing 
Station power when applications are made for licenses or renewals of 
licenses: Provided, That if and when there is a lack of applications 
from any zone for the proportionate share of licenses, wave lengths, 
time of operation, or station power to which such zone is entitled, the 
licensing authority may issue licenses for the balance of the proportion 
not applied for from any zone to applicants from other zones for a 
temporary period of 90 days each, and shall specifically designate that 
said apportionment is only for said temporary period. Allocations 
shall be charged to the State, District, Territory, or possession wherein 
the studio of the station is located and not where the transmitter is 
located,” 

As a result of this legislation, radio broadcasting will be distributed 
equally all over the country. The southern section of the country hag 
been greatly benefited by this legislation. ‘The broadcasting stations 
in North Carolina have been given increased power as a result thereof, 
and the Radio Commission, I am sure, are impressed with the idea that 
Congress intended what it said originally—that the control of the air 
was not to be centralized in a few of the big centers of the country, 

In my judgment, the most constructive legislation that has been 
enacted into law at this session of Congress is the merchant marine 
act. 

When the war broke out it became the policy and purpose of our 
Nation to build an adequate merchant marine, and as a result of this 
policy and purpose the Jones Act of 1920 was enacted into law and our 
Government became engaged in the construction of the greatest fleet 
of ships of any nation in the world. 

After the armistice was signed, for various reasons, the policy and 
purpose of the Government has been very sadly neglected. Many of 
the ships built were tied up, many of them were sold, and others were 
dismantled. There has been stagnation in shipping throughout the 
country. 

The Senate at this session of Congress passed a bill providing that 
the policy and primary purpose of the merchant marine act as declared 
in that act of 1920 was thereby confirmed, and provided further that 
the United States Shipping Board should not sell any vessel or line 
of vessels except when in its judgment the building up and maintenance 
of an adequate merchant marine can be best served thereby, and then 
only upon the affirmative and unanimous vote of the Shipping Board. 

The Senate bill also provided that the Shipping Board could recondi- 
tion and improve vessels owned by the United States, and in its posses- 
sion, or under its control, so as to equip them adequately for competi- 
tion in the foreign trade of the United States, and leaving largely the 
question of the building of a merchant marine to the discretion of the 
Shipping Board. 

When the bill came to the House and was referred to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of which I haye the honor to be a 
member, it was the unanimous view of our committee that the Senate 
enactment was not broad enough, and as a result of extended hearings 
we reported to the House, and the House passed an act in substance as 
follows: 


Confirming the policy and primary purpose of the merchant marine 
act of 1920: 

Providing that the Shipping Board shali not sell any vessel or any 
line of vessels except when in its judgment the building up and 
maintenance of an adequate merchant marine can be best served thereby, 
and then only upon the afirmative vote of five members of the board 
duly recorded. 

We also provided that the Shipping Board could remodel and im- 
prove vessels owned by the United States and in its possession and under 
its control so as to equip them adequately for competition in the 
foreign trade of the United States. 

The act further provides that any vessel so remodeled or improved. 
shall be documented under the laws of the United States and shall 
remain documented under such laws for not less than five years from 
the date of the completion of the remodeling or improving and so long 
as there remains due the United States any money or interest on 
account of such vessel, and during such period it shall be operated only 
on voyages which are not exclusively coastwise. New ships built under 
the loan fund must remain documented as American vessels for the life 
of the loan, 

We also provided in the House bill for the replacement of vessels 
owned by the United States and in its possession or under the control 
of the board and the construction for the board of additional up-to-date 
cargo, combination cargo and passenger, and passenger ships, to give the 
United States an adequate merchant marine; and the board was author- 
ized and directed to present to Congress from time to time recommen- 
dations setting forth what new vessels are required for permanent oper- 
ation under the United States flag in foreign trade, and the estimated 
cost thereof, to the end that Congress may from time to time make 
provision for replacements and additions. All vessels built for the 
board shall be built in the United States, and they shall be planned 
with reference to their possible usefulness as auxiliaries to the naval 
and military services of the United States. 
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The House bill also provides for a construction loan fund of $250,- 
000,000. It also provided that loans can be made tọ private concerns 
to build ships upon as much as 20 years’ time and at a rate of interest, 
if operated exclusively in coastwise trade, of 5½ per cent per annum, 
or if operated in foreign trade the rate shall be the lowest rate of yield 
(to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation 
outstanding at the time of the loan, and that no loan shall be for a 
greater sum than three-fourths the cost of the vessels to be constructed 
or than three-fourths the cost of the reconditioning, remodeling, improy- 
ing, or equipping hereinbefore authorized for a vesse] already built, and 
that the board shall require such security as it shall deem necessary to 
secure the completion of the construction, reconditioning, remodeling, 
improving, or equipping of the vessel within a reasonable length of 
time, and the repayment of the loan with interest. 

The House bill also provided for liberal ocean mail contracts to be 
given to American ships by the Postmaster General. 

The act also provided for an insurance fund to be set up by the 
Shipping Board for the purpose of insuring vessels belonging to the 
United States, or the equitable interest of the United States, constructed 
or under process of construction, or upon the interest of the United 
States in any vessel in which the Government has loaned money, or in 
any vessel which is obligated by contract with the owner to perform any 
service in behalf of the United States, to the extent of the Government's 
interest therein. 

The bill also provided that during war time any of the vessels in which 
the Government has any interest can be requisitioned under certain 
conditions. 

One of the most important sections of the bill was the reaffirmation 
of the policy and primary purpose as declared in section 7 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920; and it further provided that in the 
allocation and operation of ships that the Shipping Board should 
distribute them, in so far as possible, and without detriment to the 
service to the various ports of the country. 

This bill as passed by the House was accepted by the Senate with 
a few modifications, and the bill has been signed by the President and 
ås now a law. 

It is my confident prediction that the passage of this act will do 
much to open up the ports of this country and particularly the neg- 
lected ports of the South. Under this law I confidently expect to see 
the ports of North Carolina opened and great ship lines running 
into and out of these ports to aid in the development of our wonder- 
ful State. 

Many other minor bills have been passed at this session of Congress 
and have been signed by the President, but I do not have the time to 
&o into these in this address. 

On May 23, 1928, the President affixed his signature to H. R. 12821, 
‘A bill to authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital, 
Jomiciliary, and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled 
to hospitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
and for other purposes,” which authorizes an appropriation of $15,000,- 
000 for the construction of additional hospital and out-patient dis- 
pensary facilities for the United States Veterans’ Bureau. This is the 
only legislation that has finally been approved by Congress and signed 
by the President at this session of Congress. There are, however, 
now pending before the Committee on Finance of the Senate two bills, 
both of which have been approved in the House of Representatives, as 
follows: 

“A bill to amend the World War adjusted compensation act,” 
which proposes to extend the time for filing applications for the bene- 
fits of the World War adjusted compensation act two years longer. 
The amendatory legislation now pending will extend the time for filing 
until January 1, 1930. 

H, R. 13039. “A bill to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924,” 
contains many important provisions which I will not go into at this 
time. 

The House and Senate yesterday overrode the President's veto of 
the emergency officers’ retirement bill, and the officers to be benefited 
by this legislation were taken from civil life and fought in the first- 
line trenches during the World War, and this legislation provides for 
their retirement when 30 per cent disabled, the same as the retirement 
of officers in the Regular Army. The President, in the name of economy, 
vetoed this bill after it had passed both the Senate and House over- 
whelmingly, and it was a great victory yesterday when the friends of 
these disabled emergency officers were able to pass the bill over his 
veto. 

Another bill which has passed both Houses of Congress, coming 
from the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, provides for 
a five-year construction and maintenance program for the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries. 

This bill is a very comprehensive one for the whole country, and 
takes care of many experimental, fish cultural, and other stations to 
be maintained and operated by the Government in various sections of 
the country. It provides for a fish-cultural station in eastern North 


Carolina to cost $35,000, and also an experimental bass and trout 
station in the Pisgah National Forest or the Great Smoky Mountains 
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National Park, North Carolina, upon the acquisition of said park by 
the United States, this station to cost $35,000. 

The bill also means much to the State of North Carolina and the 
country for its commercial fisheries, providing adequate maintenance, 
costs, and personnel for the division of fish culture, Bureau of Fisheries, 
authorizing an appropriation for the year 1928 of $100,000; for the 
year 1929, $200,000; for 1930, an appropriation of $300,000; for the 
year 1931, $400,000; and for 1932, $500,000. 

The bili also makes provisions which are of particular importance 
to North Carolina, as follows: “To meet the demand for fundamental 
knowledge regarding our great commercial fisheries and for developing 
the natural cultivation of oysters, mussels, and other mollusca, and 
the improvement of pond, cultural, and other operations of the divi- 
sion of inquiry, Bureau of Fisheries, respecting food fishes. There is 
authorized for the year 1928, $50,000; for 1929, $100,000; 1930, $150,- 
000 ; 1931, $200,000; 1932, $250,000.” 

Another provision which is of particular importance to the people 
of North Carolina and the country is the item which provides for 
proper husbandry of our fisheries, improvements in the methods of 
capture, merchandising, and distribution of our fishery harvest, in- 
cluding saving and utilization of waste products and other operations 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. There is authorized for this work for the 
year 1928, $35,000; for 1929, $70,000; for 1930, $105,000; for 1931, 
$140,000; for 1932, $175,000. 

North Carolina has received very favorable consideration in its 
Federal building program, provisions having been made for the con- 
struction of a new Federal building at Asheville, approximately $1,000,- 
000 having been appropriated for this purpose; an appropriation of 
approximately $1,000,000 being made for the construction of a new 
building at Greensboro; the enlargement of the one at Salisbury, the 
appropriation approximately $25,000; one at Wilson, about $250,000; 
Goldsboro, $40,000; and $210,000 for New Bern for the enlargement of 
the present building. 

Fort Bragg has received a very liberal appropriation, $262,000 having 
been allocated for construction work for the fiscal year 1929. 

I was ablé to secure an appropriation for the study of the eradica- 
tion of the salt-marsh mosquito. 

I was also able to have passed by both branches of Congress with the 
aid of Senator OyerMan in the Senate the authorization of $2,500 for 
the erection of a monument in commemoration of William Rufus King at 
his birthplace in Clinton, N. C. William Rufus King was Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States under the Pierce administration, and was a 
man of great parts, 

I was successful also in getting the continuation of the appropria- 
tion for the maintenance and care of the Moores Creek Battle Ground 
National Park. 

Congress also has appropriated money to take care of Guilford Court 
House National Military Park. 

An appropriation of $65,000 has been secured for the survey of the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 

Probably North Carolina has been favored more in the liberal appro- 
priations for river and harbor work (waterway improvements) than 
in any other manner. Allocations for this year for this work are 
itemized as follows: 

Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet (inland waterway), $537,000, 

Scuppernong River, N. C., $3,000. 

Beaufort Harbor, N. C., $14,000. 

Beaufort Inlet, N. C., $26,000. 

Cape Fear River below Wilmington, $184,000. 

Pamlico and Tar Rivers, $25,600. 

Neuse River, $51,800. 

Trent River, $4,200. 

Waterway between Core Sound and Beaufort Harbor, $6,000. 

The estimated cost of the intracoastal waterway from Beaufort to 
the Cape Fear River is $5,800,000, $800,000 of which amount will be 
available this year, 

Cape Fear River above Wilmington, $9,600. 

Shallotte River, $12,000. 

Waccamaw River, $2,000. 

Appropriations allocated for surveys of the various rivers looking to 
the development of power, flood control, and navigation are itemized 
as follows: 

Santee River, which is in North and South Carolina, $3,000. 

Yadkin River, $3,000. 

Cape Fear River, $7,000. - 

Tar River, $1,000. 

Neuse River, $4,500. 

Meherrin River, $1,300. 

Roanoke River (Virginia and North Carolina), $6,200. 

North Carolina has been able to carry on very effectively in Congress 
by virtue of the fact that the Members of the delegation in both 
branches haye worked in harmony. 

Another matter passed at this session is the claim of the State of 
North Carolina against the Government amounting to $118,$35.16. 
This amount is due the State by the Government om account of cotton 
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seized during the Civil War, and on account of certain amounts of 
money advanced by the State during the War of 1812. The Federal 
Government had certain claims against the State, but when the 
Comptroller General of the United States was requested to set up 
the account between North Carolina and the Federal Government, he 
found that while the State of North Carolina owed money to the 
Federal Government that the Government also owed the State, the 
difference being $118,035.69 due the State. 

North Carolina is taking its place along with other great States 
of the Union, and I can say to the people of my State that it is our 
purpose here in Washington to carry on, not only for the good of our 
State but for the common good of the whole country. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, since the delivery of the 
above speech the following has happened: 

The bill providing for the five-year construction and mainte- 
nance program for the United States Bureau of Fisheries was 
not signed by the President. It will no doubt become a law in 
December session. 

Extra veterans’ legislation has been passed in substance as 
follows: 

The President has approved an amendment to the World War 
veterans’ act, as amended, which liberalizes in many respects 
the present provisions thereof, 

The first section of the act provides a Federal statute of 
limitations on suits brought under policies of insurance issued 
by the Government fixing the time allowed as six years after the 
right accrues, with an additional year from the date of passage 
of the act for all suits. In computing the limitation period it 
is provided the time from the date of filing claim for insurance 
benefits to the date of disallowance of the claim by the director 
shall not be included. The amended section is made applicable 
to suits which have been heretofore reviewed under State 
statutes of limitation, pending suits as well as future suits. 

The second section of the act provides authority in the bureau 
for payment of expenses of original appointments of guardians, 
curators, and conservators of incompetent beneficiaries. At the 
present time the law provides for the payment of such expenses 
incident to such investigation or court proceeding for the re- 
moval of a guardian, curator, or conseryator who has not prop- 
erly executed the duties of his trust, and the appointment of a 
new guardian, curator, or conservator; but it is not within the 
power of the director to secure the appointment of such fiduciary 
in the first instance and pay the expenses of the proceeding. 

The section of the statute which now permits waiver of re- 
covery from any beneficiary who, without fault on his part, re- 
ceives an erroneous payment from the bureau, to permit such 
waivers in favor of any person, irrespective of whether the 
person is a beneficiary within the legal meaning of the term. 

The act provides for the payment of an allowance of $107 
for burial expenses where the director, in his discretion and 
with due regard to the circumstances of each case, may decide 
that such sum should be allowed, thus repealing the present 
language permitting the payment of burial expenses only in 
cases where the veteran dies indigent, unless he is receiving 
compensation or hospital treatment from the bureau. 

Another important provision of this act authorizes the director 
to make contracts for the burial of veterans without advertise- 
ment for bids, and to accept the most advantageous bid even 
though it is not the lowest bid submitted. 

A new and very liberal feature of the legislation is a provi- 
sion under which compensation shall be paid to children after 
the age of 18 years and until completion of education or train- 
ing where they are pursuing courses of instruction at schools or 
colleges. This allowance is to be continued until the children 
reach the age of 21 years or terminate their attendance at 
school, 

The provision which now requires apportionment of compen- 
sation wherever the veteran is for any reason separated from 
his wife and child is amended to make the apportionment dis- 
eretionary in the director rather than mandatory, as at the pres- 
ent time. The object is to permit the director to inquire into 
the reasons for the separation and to make apportionments only 
in those cases where the facts warrant. 

A very important feature of this legislation is the extension 
of the present provisions in the statute limiting the time for 
filing claim and proof thereof. The time limits have been 
extended to April 6, 1930. 

Widows and children of veterans who are now being paid 
compensation by virtue of an accrued right under the war risk 
insurance act, as amended, which was repealed by the World 
War veterans’ act of June 7, 1924, are placed on a parity with 
widows and children of veterans who are receiving compensa- 
tion under the World War veterans’ act. 

The amendments to the insurance provisions of the statute 
are very interesting and may be summarized as follows: 
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First. The removal of the restriction on the designation of 
beneficiaries for converted insurance. There will be no longer 
any restriction as to the class of persons who may be designated 
beneficiary of converted insurance, the veteran being entitled | 
to designate or change the beneficiary in the same manner as 
is followed under commercial insurance policies. This will 
permit the naming of a trustee to take the proceeds of Govern- 
ment insurance. 

Second. Provision is also made for the exchange of one policy 
for another at a lower rate of premium provided the insured 
is in good health, the five-year-level premium term insurance 
policy excepted. 

Third. A very important feature of this legislation is the pro- 
vision regarding the availability of uncollected compensation 
which may be used to revive insurance. This provision author- 
izes the use of compensation uncollected because of the failure 
to file claim within the time limit prescribed in the war risk 
insurance act, as amended, and the World War veterans’ act, 
as amended, for the purpose of reviving insurance. This over- 
rules a decision of the Comptroller General to the effect that 
such compensation is not available for the purpose of reviving 
insurance. 

Fourth. A provision for direct application for converted insur- 
ance by any person who served in the military or naval service 
in the course of the World War, provided he is now in good 
health and submits evidence to that effect. Under the war risk 
insurance act and the World War veterans’ act, applications for 
insurance must be made within 120 days after entrance into 
the military service. This amendment will permit any person 
who was in the military service during the World War to apply 
directly for United States Government life (converted) insur- 
ance irrespective of whether or not he ever has made application. 

Fifth. Provision for including in the United States Govern- 
ment life (converted) insurance policy a provision whereby an 
insured who is totally disabled for a period of 12 consecutive 
months shall be paid disability benefits under the contract as 
though he were permanently and totally disabled, provided ap- 
plication is made by the insured for such benefits any time dur- 
ing the life of the contract upon proof of good health satisfac- 
tory to the director and upon payment of monthly premium 
necessary to cover the risk involved. 


REVIEW OF CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE, SEVENTIETH CONGRESS, FIRST 
SESSION 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on my own record in the present Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the gavel falls and the cur- 
tain goes down upon this session of Congress on the 29th day 
of May, 1928, when Congress, by resolution adopted, will 
adjourn, 

Much legislation of great importance, locally and nationally, 
has been considered and enacted. It is a great responsibility 
to represent the people of one of the splendid districts of 
Oklahoma and I greatly appreciate the privilege. 

I regard a public office as a public trust. I desire, briefly, to 
enumerate some of my efforts and submit the same to the people 
of my district for their approval. 

To properly represent my district attention must of necessity 
be given to the consideration of much local legislation and to 
many departmental matters not required of Members of Con- 
gress of some of the other States. The State is new, necessitat- 
ing much attention being given to rural mail matters, road legis- 
lation, and legislation affecting agriculture. We have 33 Indian 
tribes in Oklahoma and about one-third of the Indians of the 
United States live in Oklahoma. 

I have given special consideration to many matters peculiarly 
affecting Oklahoma, and through speeches, correspondence, and 
the press I am sure the people of my district are familiar with 
the efforts I have made in their behalf and the attention I have 
given to correspondence, to departmental work, to local legisla- 
tion, as well as the larger questions affecting the people of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Our State is rich in natural resources and with its citizenship 
drawn from every State in the Union. I have done everything 
possible during my seryice in Congress to encourage and further 


its development. 
THE THREE MAJOR QUESTIONS 


While a great deal of legislation has been enacted, the three 
major questions that engaged the attention of Congress during 
the present session were as follows: 

1. Farm legislation. 

2. Flood control. 

8. Reduction of taxes, 
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AGRICULTURE—EFFORTS AT FARM LEGISLATION 


Farming is the basic industry of the country, There are 
6,500,000 farms, upon which approximately one-third of the en- 
tire population of the Nation live. All are dependent upon their 
prosperity. We have 197,000 farms in my State of Oklahoma. 
Every person in whatever business he may be engaged is 
dependent upon the prosperity of the farmer. 

Farmers through the years following the World War, and 
more particularly those in the South and the Middle West, are 
in a depressed condition and should be favored with helpful and 
sympathetic legislation. They have lost $30,000,000,000 during 
the past five years in exchange values of their farm products 
and in the shrinkage of farm-land values. This was more than 
we spent in the World War. The purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar in exchange value has declined to 60.3 cents. 
Mortgages have been foreclosed and farms sold for taxes in 
large numbers. 

In my district in Oklahoma, in 1927, cotton was practically 
all destroyed by the boll weevil. The farmers pay excessive 
freight rates, and being a consuming class pay excessive tolls 
to the eastern manufacturers, because of discriminating tariff 
legislation. 

I come into intimate touch with the farmers, and believe that 
from personal knowledge I know their problems. I was born 
and reared on a farm. I own farm land. Farming is the prin- 
cipal industry of my constituents. While not a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, I have kept in close touch with 
the bill affecting agriculture, while it was pending before that 
committee, and joined in every effort to secure beneficial legis- 
lation for the farmers during the present session. I made an 
extended speech, in which I invited attention to the problems 
of the farmers and urged the enactment of remedial farm 
legislation. I called attention to the fact that the farmers 
needed financial assistance. They should have lower freight 
rates. The tariff should be reduced on necessities, so that 
they will not be compelled to pay such high prices for every- 
thing they buy. In my judgment the farmers are urgently 
in need of assistance in the control and marketing of their sur- 
plus farm products, so that they will not be compelled to dump 
them upon a depressed market and thereby reduce local prices 
to a ruinously low level. 

Additional appropriations for Federal warehouses should be 
made and cooperative associations should be encouraged. 

The efforts that I have made, through speeches on the floor, 
in behalf of farm legislation must be well known throughout 
my district. 

I supported all items in the agricultural appropriation bill, 
and other bills, to assist either in the extermination or control 
of pests of various kinds, including items aggregating $5,777,800 
for the extermination of the pink bollworm and $280,000 on 
account of insects affecting cotton, of which $10,000 is to be 
spent for demonstration work in Oklahoma. 

I supported increased appropriations for farm bulletins, 
through which farmers are assisted by helpful suggestions of ex- 
perts on how to produce, care for, and market their products, and 
advised in combating all diseases of both plant and animal life. 

I supported the bill for the utilization of the plant at Muscle 
Shoals. Our Government during and before the war spent 
large sums of money on this plant, and it should be used in 
such a way as to compel the manufacture of the maximum 
quantity of fertilizer for distribution to the farmers at a low 
cost to aid in increasing production, 

Unfortunately, because of the opposition of the Fertilizer 
Trust, the full use of this plant could not be secured for the 
manufacture of fertilizer, but it has been enlarged and experi- 
mental work authorized which, I am sure, will result in legis- 
lation at an early date directing its full use in time of peace 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The Washington Post in its leading editorial May 26, 1928, 
the morning after the Senate voted to sustain the President’s 
veto of farm legislation, admitted that it would enable the pro- 
ducers to secure more for their farm products by saying: 


The farm-relief issue—the bill designed to rob the consumers of the 
United States for the benefit of the producers—has died the death. 


This is the crux of the opposition to this legislation. 

Four Senators who previously supported the legislation 
changed their votes, otherwise the Senate would have voted to 
override the President's veto, the final vote being 50 for and 31 
against, The vote upon the passage of the bill in the House 
was 204 for and 117 against. 

FARMERS SHOULD MARCH TO THE POLLS 

Dispatches from the Middle West advise of meetings being 
held by farmers protesting against the presidential veto of farm 
legislation and of preparations being made to march upon the 
Kansas City convention to demand both a sympathetic nominee 
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and a fayorable platform declaration. Their enthusiasm should 
be maintained and not be diverted by side questions and they 
should march to the polls in November and vote as straight 
for their own best interests as the ex-service men shot during 
the World War. N 

FLOOD CONTROL 


No question is of greater interest to the entire Nation nor 
to the State of Oklahoma than flood control. 

Congress enacted comprehensive flood-control legislation dur- 
ing the present session and provided not only for flood control 
on the lower reaches of the Mississippi River but for surveys 
of all of the tributaries, including the Arkansas River and its 
tributaries. 

The Arkansas River flows through the eastern part of Okla- 
homa and its tributaries—Illinois, Grand, Verdigris, Cimarron, 
Canadian, Deep Fork, and others—drain practically every 
county in Oklahoma. 

We are vitally interested in the prevention of disastrous 
floods overflowing the land and rendering valueless great areas 
of land and at the same time destroying property of great 
value. The property loss from the 1927 flood, in Oklahoma, 
including damage to roads, bridges, crops, personal property, 
farm lands, and so forth, is estimated at from twenty-five to 
forty million dollars. 

The bill passed by the present Congress authorizes the use 
of $5,000,000 in making a survey of the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, including the Arkansas and its tributaries, and directs 
that reports be made with the view of ascertaining the best 
method of flood control. We have urged the reservoir plan of 
flood control, which, if adopted, would result in the retention of 
waters in reservoirs. By impounding the water in reservoirs at 
strategic points it would be gradually released for water power, 
irrigation, and navigation purposes. This would check the 
ravages of disastrous floods, saye millions of dollars in prop- 
erty from destruction and make certain the cultivation of large 
areas of productive land. 

The survey of the Arkansas and its tributaries is soon to be 
begun and our hope is that reports to be made will justify a 
sufficient expenditure upon this river as to restore navigation 
and reduce freight rates, through competitive water rates, and 
thereby invite the location of factories and greatly add to the 
prosperity and population of the Arkansas Valley and the con- 
tiguous territory. 

TAX-REDUCTION LEGISLATION 

The first subject to engage the attention of Congress in 
December, 1927, was that of tax reduction. I voted for this 
bill. The revenues collected and the payment of interest and 
part of the principal due on our foreign debts were in excess 
of our expenditures and a reduction is justified. The money 
absolutely necessary to maintain the Government with rigid 
economy should be collected from the people, taking into con- 
sideration their wealth and their ability to pay. With this 
in view I favor a graduated income tax, in the first place 
granting liberal exemptions to the man of small wealth and 
beginning with a lower tax upon the man of moderate income 
and exacting a greater percentage from the larger incomes. 

Two years ago I voted for the tax reduction bill and made a 
speech upon it outlining my views on the principles of taxa- 
tion. I voted to increase exemptions in income-tax returns 
from $1,000 to $1,500 upon single persons and from $2,500 to 
$3,500 for heads of families and to repeal most of the excise or 
so-called nuisance and stamp taxes. 

I supported an amendment to graduate the tax on incomes 
in excess of $100,000. If the theory of a graduated income tax 
is sound, there can be no good reason why incomes in excess 
of $100,000 should not contribute a larger share to the support 
of the Government. 

The principal changes in the new tax reduction bill passed by 
Congress during the present session were a reduction from 13% 
per cent to 12 per cent on corporation taxes, repeal of the auto- 
mobile tax, and exemption of taxes on theater admissions to 
$3. There were also many administrative changes. 

ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


Rigid economy in all public expenditures, local, State, and 
Federal, is one of the most important subjects before the people. 
A large part of our taxes are local, Comparatively few people 
pay any direct Federal taxes, but everyone pays a tariff tax. 
To reduce expenditures to a minimum is the surest way to 
reduce taxes. I have insistently voted against all unnecessary 
tax burdens. I have favored appropriations that yield returns, 
such as for agriculture, rural mail service, good roads, and like 
purposes, which I regard as inyestments, whereas I regard the 
excessive appropriations for the Army and Navy, and for like 
purposes, as nonproductive, and they should be closely scru- 
tinized and reduced to the minimum 
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The total expenditures of the Government during the first 
15 months of Washington's administration amounted to $4,269,- 
027. The expenditures for the coming fiscal year will aggregate 
$4,642,293,897.57. 

We spend a thousand times as much now for the expenses of 
the Government in one year as during the administration of 
Washington. 

The appropriations for the coming fiscal year for agriculture 
amount to $56,638,793.88, not including, of course, the $82,500,- 
000 appropriated as Federal aid to roads, which will aggregate 
$139,138,793.88. 

The appropriations for the coming fiscal year are as follows: 
For the Interior Department $272, 656, 039. 00 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 06 5 00 
Navy Department 362, 445, 812. 00 
eee Department 8139. 138, 793. 88 

rst deficiency, 1928 200, 936, 668. 02 
War Department - 898, 517, 221. 50 
Independent offices-_._-_.-_-_-...---=----------. 527, 593, 111. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor Departments_ 89, 820, 597. 60 
District of Columbia 37, 625, 208. 00 
Legislative establishment 


17, 746, 893. 26 
Second deficiency, 1928. 146, 017, 757. 74 

To this amount should be added $1,888,753,735.53 estimated 
amount of permanent and indefinite appropriations for interest 
on the public debt, sinking-fund requirements, and other miscel- 
lanecus permanent and fixed purposes for which annual appro- 
priations are not required or necessary. 

In addition to the direct appropriations, other expenditures 
have been authorized in large sums for which Congress is obli- 
gated to make future appropriations. 

Contrary to the general impression gained through newspaper 
propaganda, intended to show that Congress is extravagant, the 
records show that Congress has reduced the estimates of the 
Bureau of the Budget on every appropriation bill, and since the 
Budget was created has reduced the amounts estimated or rec- 
ommended for appropriation in the sum of approximately 
$360,000,000. 

In my judgment economy does not consist in denying small 
increases for light and fuel to fourth-class postmasters, for ap- 
propriations to build roads where there are large areas of non- 
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taxable Indian and public lands, and for assisting depressed 
farmers in the marketing of their products, and then remit 
$10,705,618,006,90 war debts to foreign Governments because of 
their alleged inability to pay. 

FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENTS 

We authorized, during the World War, loans to foreign Gov- 
ernments in large sums and pledged the people that these 
amounts should be collected in full. 

I yoted against all settlements with foreign Governments 
which canceled or remitted any part of them, principal or in- 
terest. I made an extended speech against the Italian debt set- 
tlement, which, calculated upon a 414 per cent interest basis, the 
amount we pay on our Liberty bonds, canceled- $3,413,874,500; 
and I also made a speech against and vigorously protested the 
French debt settlement, not yet ratified by the French Govern- 
ment, which, based upon a 4½ per cent interest basis, lost to us, 
or canceled, or remitted 54,527, 223, 895.83. 

On the settlements with the 13 foreign governments, calcu- 
lated upon a 4½ per cent interest basis, according to figures 
prepared by the Treasury Department, we lost $10,705,618,006.90, 

The following table shows (1) countries which have funded 
debts, (2) date of agreement, (3) amount of funded principal, 
(4) interest to be received, (5) total to be received including 
both principal and interest, (6) total that would be received if 
settlement had been on British basis (3-314 per cent basis), 
(7) total that would be received calculated on a 4% per cent 
interest basis, (8) total canceled on 4½ per cent interest basis, 
and (9) the bottom line shows (a) the aggregate amount we 
are to receive from all 13 countries with which settlements have 
been made, principal and interest, being the sum of $22,143,- 
539,993.10, (b) the amount we should have received based on 
the British settlement (3-34 per cent interest basis) being 
$27,819,134,000, (e) and on a 4½ per cent interest basis, the 
amount of interest which our Government pays on its Liberty 
bonds sold to the people, the proceeds of which were loaned to 
the foreign governments, we should have received $32,849,- 
155,000, (d) and that we therefore lose on a 4½ per cent 
interest basis the sum of $10,705,618,006.90 : 


Total that would Total that 
Total canceled 
be received on would be 
1 Date of Funded Interest to be A i h on a 414 per 
Countries agreement principal received Gan por cont received on 
| interest basis) 

780,000.00 | $310, 050, 500.00 | $727, 830, 500. 00 052, 000.00 $463, 221, 500. 00 
000,000.00 | ! 197, 811, 433, 88 312, 811, 433. 88 854,000.00 | 15, 042, 566. 12 
830, 000. 00 19, 501, 140. 00 33, 331, 140. 00 428, 000. 00 6, 096, 860, 00 
, 000, 000. 00 12, 695, 055. 00 21, 695, 055. 00 658, 000. 00 3, 962, 945. 00 
000, 000. 00 2. 822. 674. 104. 17 | 6, 847, 674. 104. 17 900, 000.00 | 4, 627, 225, 895. 83 
000, 000. 00 | 6, 505, 965, 000, 00 |11, 105, 965, 000. 00 13, 114, 172, 000.00 | 2, 008, 207, 000. 00 
8 , 939, 000. 00 2, 754, 240. 00 4, 693, 240. 00 5, 538, 000. 00 834, 760. 00 
ip n 000, 000.00} 365,677, 500. 00 | 2, 407, 677, 500. 00 5,821, 552, 000.00 | 3, 413, 874, 500. 00 
Latvia Sept. 24, 1925 5, 775, 000. 00 8, 183, 635. 00 13, 958, 635. 00 16, 464, 000. 00 2, 505, 365, 00 
Lithuania Sept. 22,1924 | 6.030, 000. 00 8, 501, 940. 00 14, 531, 940. 00 17, 191, 000. 00 2, 659, 060. 00 
ye eee Oe Giese | Nov. 14,1924 178. 560,000.00 | 287, 127,550.00 | 435, 687, 550. 00 509, 058, 000. 00 73, 300, 450. 00 
Rumania | Dec. 4. 1924 44. 500, 000. 00 77, 916, 260. 00 122, 506, 260. 05 127, 122, 000.00 4, 615, 739. 95 
V tigvelaVines E E sas isanvanstpue | May 3,1926 | 62, 850, 000. 00 32, 327, 635, 00 95, 177. 635. 00 i . 84, 001, 365. 00 
— — PREE h —— ——kꝛ᷑ — — — . 
c secs | bed Ete iA a aI 11. 522, 354, 000. 00 10, 621, 185, 993. 10 43, 993. 27, 819, 134, 000.00 | 32, 849, 158, 000.00 | 10, 705, 618, 008. 90 
S S Sn —ĩ———ä 


1 Settlement made on British basis. 


SOLDIER LEGISLATION 


I have always given sympathetic consideration to all legisla- 
tion in the interest of the ex-service men. I favored an 
extension of time for the filing of disability claims, and sup- 
ported the provision making it conclusive that the contracting 
of tuberculosis within six years was of service origin. 

Congress enacted some additional legislation during the past 
session, making provision for hospitalization, extending the 
time for conversion of insurance, and extending the time for 
vocational training and liberalizing the law with reference to 
filing of claims for compensation. All of such legislation has 
been considered under suspension of the rules when it could not 
be amended nor could it be discussed in detail and we were 
compelled to vote for it without change. 

I supported the bill which liberalized the law and gave 
increased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans. They 
had been discriminated against in all of the pension legislation. 
I voted for the increase of pensions for widows of Civil War 
veterans. I have endeavored, through correspondence, and by 
personal calls, to render every assistance and to secure 
expeditious action upon all claims of ex-service men of my 
district and many of them have been adjusted and compensa- 
tion allowed. There are many inequalities in the law which 
should be corrected by legislation and Congress, if an oppor- 
tunity is given to discuss and amend bills affecting ex-service 


men, not under suspension of the rules, but under the general 
rules of the House, where the same may be amended and 
discussed in detail, will correct all inequalities. 

Legislation was enacted authorizing additional appropriations 
for hospital purposes and the time was extended for filing claims 
for compensation to April 6, 1930. Under this legislation insur- 
ance may be converted and lapsed insurance may be reinstated. 

HOSPITAL AT MUSKOGEE 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 90 at 
Muskogee was purchased from the State, and later the municipal 
hospital was purchased from the city of Muskogee. I actively 
assisted in securing appropriations for these purchases. This 
hospital is ideally located, is adequate and well equipped to 
care for the needs of the ex-service men and others eligible to 
admission from the area which it serves. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT OKMULGEE 


I cooperated in securing a public building for Okmulgee. An 
appropriation is carried in the second deficiency bill to purchase 
a site and to begin its construction. 

An amendment which I offered to a pending court bill ap- 
proved February 16, 1925, secured to Okmulgee a place for hold- 
ing Federal court. 

In the division of the Federal court district in eastern Okla- 
homa we were successful in having an equal division of the busi- 
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ness and area made. With the recent addition of Okfuskee 
County to the Eastern Judicial District it now embraces 31 
counties, 

ROAD LEGISLATION 

The enactment of the act of July 11, 1916, authorizing Fed- 
eral cooperation in the building of roads has greatly added to 
the enthusiasm for building roads throughout the country. I 
made a speech in favor of it and have supported all subsequent 
appropriations for Federal aid to roads. 

Oklahoma was admitted to statehood November 16, 1907. The 
eastern half was composed of lands formerly occupied by the 
Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. The land had only recently 
been surveyed and allotted to the Indians. The roads had not 
2 improved, but since then we have had a revolution in road 
building. 

I introduced the original bill, H. R. 4971, which provided that 
“the nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal,” should 
be placed in the same class with the nontaxable unappropriated 
lands in the western States. This bill finally became section 4 
of the act of February 12, 1925, which is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That section 11 of the Federal highway act approved No- 
vember 9, 1921, as amended and approved by the acts of June 19, 1922, 
and June 30, 1923, is further amended by inserting after each place 
where the words “ unappropriated public lands“ occur, the words“ and 
nontaxable Indian lands, individual and tribal,” 


This provision is important to Oklahoma because it author- 
izes the Government to pay a larger proportionate share of the 
costs of road construction where more than 5 per cent of its 
lands are either public or nontaxable Indian lands. The appro- 
priation to carry this provision into effect was vetoed by the 
President, although he favored and signed an appropriation 
bill carrying items aggregating $5,197,294 for the repair of the 
roads in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Kentucky. One was 
for the benefit of the Hast, the other for the West. 


RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


The farmers are rendered no more important service than by 
rural mail. This service was started in an experimental way 
in 1896. It has been extended to the most remote parts of 
the country and on May 1, 1928, there were 44,370 rural mail 
routes. I have communicated with the postmasters and rural 
carriers in my district offering assistance and cooperation in 
bettering the mail facilities of the district. 

I voted for the bill to provide for a 10 per cent increase of 
compensation for night work by postal employees and also for 
the bill granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equip- 
ment for fourth-class postmasters. I voted for the bill to 
reduce postal rates. 

As roads are improved and all the smaller streams bridged I 
hope to see rural routes gridiron the second district so as to 
afford complete mail facilities to every rural community. 

The item in the Post Office Department appropriation bill for 
the coming fiscal year for the rural mail service amounts to 
$106,000,000. 

When I first came to Congress it was $53,000,000. I voted 
for every increase and this service has been greatly extended 
and expanded. 

In addition I have been active in helping to secure the in- 
stallation of village delivery in the smaller cities of my district. 


RURAL CREDITS 


I was a member of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House in 1916 and assisted in the preparation and passage 
of the rural credits bill of July 17, 1916. This was a great 
piece of constructive legislation. 

I prepared and introduced a bill during the present session, 
H. R. 6068, as an amendment to section 15 of the act of Con- 
gress of 1916 authorizing the appointment of local agents to 
represent farm-land banks in initiating and supervising loans 
to farmers in those localities where local associations have 
not been organized, or if organized, are not functioning 
properly. 

This is a very important amendment. At the last session 
the members of the Farm Loan Board, in a written report, and 
in a hearing before the subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee approved it. It has been recommended 
by the presidents of all 12 of the farm-land banks, Its enact- 
ment would greatly expedite action upon applications for loans, 
popularize the law, enable loans to be made direct, through 
agents, having about the same authority as the secretary-treasurer 
of a local loan association now has, and about the same 
authority that an agent for a mortgage company has and 
will permit farmers to borrow money at 5 per cent interest 
payable upon the amortization plan, by adding 1 per cent in- 
terest applied to the reduction of the principal, which would 
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pay the principal in 36 years. This would enable the farmers 
to liquidate their present indebtedness and greatly assist them 
in acquiring homes. 

Under the 1916 law $1,463,918,114 has been loaned to the 
farmers of the country. 

I made a speech emphasizing the importance of this amend- 
ment and again submitted it to the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

In my judgment, with the adoption of this amendment the 
law would be made more workable and would enable many 
more farmers to take advantage of its provisions and would 
greatly reduce the number of tenant farmers, 


SURETY BOXDS TO PROTECT INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITORS 


I introduced and made a speech in favor of a bill (H. R. 
11119) to require all banks, national and State, members of 
the Federal reserve system, to furnish bonds for the protection 
of their general depositors. 

Three thousand nine hundred and forty-one banks failed in 
the past eight years, with a deposit liability of $1,185,503,104. 
Two-thirds of these failures, or 2,818, were in 12 agricultural 
States, due largely to depressed condition of the farmers. 

If it is necessary or desirable to require banks to protect 
public deposits Federal, State, school, Indian, and municipal 
why should not protection be required for the individual de- 
positor? You can not satisfactorily answer that question in 
the negative. 

IMMIGRATION 


During the consideration of the immigration bill four years 
ago I earnestly supported the bill and made a speech in favor 
of its enactment. The number of immigrants thereby admitted 
was reduced to 164,000. In 1907 about 1,285,349 immigrants 
were admitted. No person should be admitted who is not 
desirous or capable of becoming a patriotic American citizen, 
obedient to the laws of our country, and loyal to our flag. 

During the last session I supported amendments designed to 
strengthen the immigration laws and expedite the deportation 
of those undesirable aliens guilty of violations of the law 
amounting to a felony. During the present session provision 
was made giving a preference of admission in the quota class 
of very near relatives of American citizens, including husband 
or wife and father and mother, 

INDIAN LEGISLATION 


Congress has enacted much legislation during the past few 
years affecting the Indians in Oklahoma, and I have supported 
all measures looking to the winding up of their affairs at an 
early date. No additional legislation is necessary, and it is 
now a question of administration. The Five Civilized Tribes 
had 101,506 allottees. A recent enumeration shows that of 
— 9,841 restricted allottees, either in whole or in part, are 
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ing A. APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE INDIAN SERVICE 

The appropriations for the Indian Service are carried 
in the Interior Department appropriation bill. That for the 
superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes is found in a lump- 
sum appropriation of $820,000. Approximately $2,129,272.58 is 
annually expended, in the aggregate, in Oklahoma from Federal 
and tribal funds for all purposes; for administration, schools 
and hospitals. Of this amount, $1,085,337 is for schools and 
hospitals. From the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal funds for 
boarding schools $165,387, from the Seminole tribal funds 
$22,706, from the Federal Treasury for the Sequoyah Orphan 
Training School $105,000, for the Eufaula Indian School $39,500, 
for the Euchee (Creek) Indian School $35,900, for the Indian 
school at Chilocco $286,500, for the Seneca Indian School, cen- 
tral heating plant, $35,000, and maintenance $53,344, total 
$88,344, for the Haskell Institute $247,500—40 per cent of the 
attendance being from Oklahoma—$99,000, and $150,000 in aid 
of rural public schools, for Claremore Hospital $50,000, and for 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Hospital at Talihina $43,000. 

I have favored these appropriations and assisted in securing 
a larger annual appropriation of $300,000 for rural schools for 
a number of years. We hope to make such a showing as will 
justify a larger contribution out of the Federal Treasury in 
aid of public schools. 


B. JURISDICTIONAL BILLS 
During my service Congress has enacted legislation to permit 
each of the Five Civilized Tribes to bring suit in the Court of 
Claims, with the right of appeal by either party, on all claims 
that each tribe may have against the Government. I prepared 


and reported the jurisdictional bills for the Cherokees and 
Creeks and assisted in the enactment of the bills for the other 
tribes. These cases are now being filed and are in process of 
adjudication. 
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C. CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW PER CAPITA PAYMENTS AUTHORIZED 

I assisted in securing an amendment to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, approved February 14, 1920, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to make per capita payments to the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians out of their tribal funds. No further leg- 
islation is necessary when funds are ayailable for that purpose. 

D. LEGISLATION TO QUIET TITLE TO INDIAN LANDS 

Congress passed the act of April 12, 1926, commonly known 
as one to quiet title to Indian lands of the Fiye Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma, which bill I prepared and reported. It makes 
conclusive the jurisdiction of the county courts invoked by 
full-blood heirs of deceased allottees in the approval of con- 
veyances and will prevent much litigation as to these lands. 

After a period of two years it put in force the statutes of 
limitations in all matters where restricted Indians are inter- 
ested. The law is now in full operation. It also provides for 
notice and makes the Government a party in all suits pending 
in the State courts where restricted Indians are parties and 
makes the final judgment binding upon the Government. It is 
of great importance to eastern Oklahoma, and will haye the 
effect of quieting title, preventing vexatious lawsuits, result in 
greater devolpment of these lands and, as a consequence, add 
value to the lands of eastern Oklahoma. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


I introduced in the House House Joint Resolution 70 propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States em- 
powering the President to veto separate items of any appro- 
priation bill passed by Congress. 

Many of the States have such amendments in their constitu- 
tions. I wrote the governors of all the States and, without 
exception, they commended this proposed amendment. I made 
a speech in the House in support of it. 

The necessity for the submission of this amendment grows 
out of the abuse of either holding up consideration of appro- 
priation bills in the Senate during the closing hours of Congress 
or of forcing the acceptance of riders of doubtful merit. This 
would disarm any Member of the Senate from filibustering in 
the closing days of a session because this amendment would 
give the President power to veto any separate item in a bill. 

This amendment is in the interest of economy. No objections 
have been expressed to it in the House except the general 
reluctance to amend the Constitution. 

a RULES AMENDED 


When I first came to Congress it was with great difficulty that 
consideration could be secured of purely local bills after they 
had been favorably reported by committees and placed upon 
the calendar. Oklahoma required much local legislation. I 
prepared, introduced, and assisted in having an amendment 
adopted to this rule, requiring three objections upon the 
second call of such bills upon the Consent Calendar. This 
has worked a revolution in the House. It is the most im- 
portant rule adopted in years. It has resulted in the House 
being able to consider and act upon much local legislation. 
Everyone now approves the change in the rules. Prior to the 
adoption of this change in the rule, consideration of a purely 
local bill could not be obtained except by unanimous consent 
or by call of the committee which reported the bill on Calendar 
Wednesday, and many of these committees are not reached for 
Calendar Wednesday call during an entire session. 


SPEECHDS 


It is almost a physical impossibility for a Member of Congress 
to keep up with all the bills introduced in Congress. He, of 
course, is expected to be familiar with those reported by the 
committees of which he is a member, and every Member 
attempts to familiarize himself with bills of general importance 
throughout the entire country and especially with those which 
affect his district and State. 

I promised my constituents that I would do this, and I have 
tried to keep that pledge. 

In addition to participating in general debate upon a large 
number of matters, I have made a study of and haye made 
speeches in the House upon the following subjects: 

1. Speech analyzing and discussing in detail farm problems, 
showing loss in exchange value of farm products, shrinkage 
in value of farm lands, and discussing and analyzing remedies. 

2. Flood control: (a) Speech emphasizing the necessity for 
flood control; (b) urging legislation for the Arkansas River 
and its tributaries; (c) inviting attention to the reservoir plan; 
(d) advantages of navigation in lowering freight rates. 

3. Tax-reduction legislation: (a) Views outlined on principles 
of taxation; (b) increased exemptions upon the small-income 
taxpayers, and advocating the collection of a larger percentage 
from those having the ability to pay. 

4. Constitutional amendment: (a) Speech urging, in the inter- 
est of economy, constitutional amendment authorizing the Presi- 
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dent to veto separate items of appropriation bills; (b) citing 
letters from governors of many States indorsing the proposed 
amendment. 

5. Post Office appropriation bill: Showing increase in appro- 
priation for rural mail service and its importance emphasized. 

6. Interior Department appropriation bill: (a) Items affecting 
the Indian Service and schools in Oklahoma analyzed; (b) ex- 
pedition in winding up of affairs of Five Civilized Tribes urged. 

7. Tariff legislation: (a) Showing it is of no benefit to the 
farmers; (b) showing Tariff Commission political football; 
(c) principles analyzed and discussed. 

8. Civil service evaded and merit system disregarded through 
the Southern States, common in Oklahoma. 

9. Speech in support of bill urging surety bonds to protect 
depositors, 

10. Speech in support of amendment to rural credits bill, 
providing for appointment of local agents for farm land banks. 

11, Speech in support of increases of pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans, and bill to increase pensions of widows 
of soldiers of the Civil War. 

12. Speech in support of Federal aid to roads: (a) Road 
building and financing in Oklahoma explained; (b) nontaxable 
Indian lands considered, and showing discrimination in appro- 
priation for repair of roads in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Kentucky, which is not applied to all States. 

13. Speech urging sympathetic legislation in behalf of ex- 
service men. 

14. Many speeches and remarks on various: bills and pending 
amendments. 

DEPARTMENTAL WORK AND CORRESPONDENCE 


We feel justified in inviting attention to our familiarity with 
departmental work and have made an effort to give diligent 
attention to all such matters. Our rule is to answer every 
letter and telegram the day it is received unless delay is oc- 
casioned in getting information from or action by the depart- 
ments. There are many requests and inquiries with reference 
to the approval and assignment of oil and gas leases forwarded 
to the department here, the removal of restrictions on Indian 
lands, letters from ex-service men with reference to applications 
for compensation and hospitalization, applications for pensions 
and increases of pensions for soldiers of all wars, petitions for 
the establishment of rural mail routes and changes in existing 
routes, and letters, petitions, and telegrams with reference to 
innumerable bills pending in Congress, some fayoring legisla- 
tion and others protesting against it. 

NUMBER OF BILLS INTRODUCED 


In order that my constituents may know something of the 
number of bills pending in Congress with which a Member must 
keep in touch and with which he must familiarize himself, 
there were introduced in the Senate during this session 4,600 
bills and in the House 14,148 bills. In addition to these bills 
a large number of resolutions were introduced. Of these 993 
bills were enacted into law. 

These bills and resolutions are referred to appropriate com- 
mittees, and by the committees referred to the various depart- 
ments affected for report. Later they are returned to the com- 
mittees for consideration and report and a great many of them 
placed upon the calendars of the House. Each Member must 
make some examination and study of them and of the hearings 
and reports on the more important bills. Inquiries are made 
of us, however, on many bills which are introduced which have 
not been reported upon by the committees. 

A large number of private pension bills were passed in omni- 
bus bills, which would greatly increase the number of bills 
enacted into law during the present sessiox. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS—APPROPRIATIONS 

Since coming to Congress I have had the experience of 
service on the following committees of the House: 

Banking and Currency; Indian Affairs; Accounts; chairman 
of Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department; and 
Education. 

I am now promoted to a place on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which prepares and recommends all of the appro- 
priations for the Federal Government. Many regard this as 
the leading committee of Congress. 

I was assigned as a member of the subcommittee to prepare 
and report the Interior Department appropriation bill, which 
carries all the appropriations for the activities of that depart- 
ment, including public lands, pensions, the Indian service, irri- 
gation and reclamation, national parks, education, the geological 
survey, and other miscellaneous items expended under the super- 
vision of the Interior Department. 

CONCLUSION 

(1) The individual record of each candidate should be studied, 

and (2) the right of franchise exercised by every eligible voter. 


— 
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I invite attention to and make this record of some of my 
activities during the present session of Congress, peculiarly 
affecting the people of my district as well as the Nation as a 
Whole, for two reasons: First, because the people who commis- 
sioned me to represent them are entitled to know what their 
Represeutative has accomplished and his position on all public 
questions; and second, in order to afford no opportunity for 
anyone to misstate my position on public questions. 

I have worked in entire harmony with the other members 
of the Oklahoma delegation in both the House and the Senate and 
have had their hearty cooperation, assistance, and active support. 

I submit this record to the people of my district for their 
nformation and consideration with the confident hope that it 
will meet with their approval. 

Let me emphasize that every citizen of the Nation should 
carefully study the individual record of each Member of Con- 
ress in order to form a correct opinion as to his knowledge 
of conditions, his sympathy with the needs of the people, his 
ability, experience, and fitness to represent them and should 
hor fail or hesitate to exercise the right of franchise both in 
the primary and general election, When every citizen—not 51 
per cent of them—goes to the polls and votes for his best in- 
terests and that of his children, and not his prejudices, his 
Views will be reflected in Congress, 


RECORD IN CONGRESS 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remirks concerning my own record. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the 
Official journals which preceded it in the early days of the 
Republic have been published and distributed since the begin- 
ning of the Government in order to help the people know what 
their Representatives and Senators have been doing in Con- 
gress, but the number of copies of the Reoorp printed at public 
expense is limited to about 60 for the people of each congres- 
sional district. The second district of Texas contains at least 
400,000 people and about 75,000 voters. In order that more of 
them may read from the Recorp itself something of the part 
Which I os their Representative have had in the work of Con- 
gress while serving them, I present a collection of portions of 
Official statements and reports of House committees and the 
record of Congress dealing with important questions which have 
been before Congress: 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT AXD PROHIBITION STATUTES 
Wednesday, January 20, 1926 


Mr. Box. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, last Saturday was, I believe, 
the sixth anniversary of the issuance of the certificate of the Secretary 
Of State showing the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. As an individual Member of this 
House and one of its Committee on the Alcoholic Liguor Trafic, I am 
glad to Join others in some reflections pertinent thereto. 

The eighteenth amendment and the statutes based thereon officially 
Geclare the natlonal will. Tue conflict of that purpose with the intent 
of those who are resisting and violating this part of the Constitution 
and laws presents a subject worthy of thoughtful discussion. Tue 
determination declared by these provisions was and is neither sudden 
nor transitory, I doubt if there is a statute in our code or a clause 
in our Nation's charter which was longer in the process of consideration 
und formation or more maturely and thoroughly Axed in the intent 
of the people, Few, If any, amendments were ratified by so nearly 
ull of the States. 

The will they express is especially democratic and American in 
Spirit because it did not proceed from the Government down toward 
the people, but from the people up to the Government, Congress and 
the State legislatures did not force this on the people. The public 
Will drove it through the State capitals and Washington. It began 

the country townsbips, school districts, precincts, and counties, ex- 
tended to the smaller towns and cities, and on upward through the 
larger centers of population. It covered State after State, This is a 
People's movement, not in any buncombe sense, but truly. 

The present issue between the Constitution and law on one part 
and insubordination and lawlessness on the other wns not created by 
Prohibition, Constitutional and statutory probibition developed as a 
defensive measure, adopted by American society for the purpose of 
Protecting itself from violence to its welfare which was. old and ever 

worse, The traffic in intoxicants and the promiscuous use of 
them have been a menace to individual and collective mankind since 
order and organization began to be established among men. The first 
Serious disturbance after the adoption of our country’s Constitution 
arose when the young Nation's great fiscal] needs required that Con- 
3 levy a small tax on distilled nquors, whereupon the “whisky 
Urrection” burst out, und General Washington had to send an 
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army to quell the sedition. Since then there have been hosts of 
moonsbiners in the mountains, in the blackjack brush, and in the 
cities. 

The saloon at the crossroads, in the country town, and in the 
metropolis has been the center where gamblers, criminals, and tough 
men and women of every sort gathered to find congenial surroundings, 
companions, and cooperation, All who hated and dreaded wholesome 
police law found a haven and stimulation there. Political corrup- 
tion, miscellaneous crime, and their devotees gathered in and about 
them and went out upon the community, until the people, having, 
with restrained indignation endured much, determined that these 
depots and rendezvous of indecency, debauchery, and crime should no 
longer exist among them. No change in the name or form of the 
traffic would alter its malignant character or check its baleful work. 

As our numbers and wealth increased, as our cities enlarged, as 
the complication and speed of our living were intensified, this law- 
lessness, always too strong In America, grew worse. This was sugmented 
by the coming of many who had never learned, and therefore never 
loved, the orderly ways of the best American life. Therefore, under 
continued and increasing provocation and necessity, American public 
opinion fixed itself In substantial form, decreeing that the traflic’s 
shameful course shall end, 

The measure adopted is a valid one, The contention that the 
eighteenth amendment is unconstitutional never embodied anything 
but the absurd proposition that it is unconstitutional to amend the 
Constitution in a way provided by the Constitution and usually fol- 
lowed from the first in adopting amendments. But whatever excuse 
for haggling might have been batched up at first, that same consti- 
tutional and nation-triced usage provided a forum for the settlement 
of all controversies, Whether flimsy or bona fide, they can be pro- 
sented, heard, and settled for all who are willing to stop short of sedi- 
tion or revolution. When the Supreme Court spoke, the question 
whether the national will thus sustained should be obeyed was no 
longer an open one among good Americans. 

That stage being reached, what are the parties to this conflict of 
purpose to do? Let me ask another question: If the statute, the 
Constitution, and the adjudication of the Supreme Court are not to 
be obeyed or enforced, what next? Sedition is next, banditry, irreguiar 
warfare; a condition in which low-browed criminals with high- 
powered cars and rapid-fire guns and the unfortunate victims of appe- 
tite as patrons will disturb the peace and disgrace this period of our 
history; a condition such as they often have in Mexico and Haiti and 
other regions where disorder rules, where property and life are not safe, 
and where yiolence and chaos reign. 

If violence breaks down the Constitution at one point, all its friends 
and all Interests protected by it know that it can be broken at other 
points, and that each successive breaking will be easier. It will need 
only aggressive, persistent, numerous enemies, The collective public 
will, being once encrvated and overcome, will not sustain it, It is our 
barrier against chaos. It restrains the enemies of property, the de- 
stroyers of life, the disturbers of society's peace, Think of our joining 
or aequiescing in the destruction of the mulnstay of all our worth- 
while institutions! ‘Think of wealthy people ovtraging and weaken- 
Ing the sole defender of their property! Think of the poor tearing 
up the charter of thelr liberty! Think of native Americans demolish- 
ing the tallest and noblest menument of the patriotism and wisdom 
of their fathers! Think of newcomers wrecking the framework and 
the underpinning of the house which shelters them after their escape 
from the wretchedness of Europe! 

We are at present in a siate of conflict between the will of American 
society, expressed In its Constitution and law, and the purpose of those 
who, “with hearts regardless of social duties,” are “ fatally deut on 
mischief.” The conflict is not new. This is merely the latest and 
most acute stage of an old and progressive avtagonism between the 
legally declaced will of American society and those who, for unworthy 
ends, resist their country’s will as embodied in its Constitution and 
laws. 

What of the future? Those who bave resisted must obey or confess 
their sedition and expect to feel the country's heavy band upon them. 

What of the attitude of the great majority, whose will, expressed in 
a valid, constitutional, American way, is become the law of the land? 
That law will prevail it the land is to be ruled by law. The majority 
knows that all cfforts at restraint have failed to control this spiteful, 
aggressive, defiant social evil. We know that to return to the long- 
tried and discarded efforts to regulate the traffic is impossible. We 
know that crime is in its very nature and can not be separated from it, 
and that the only way to avoid nn unending, sickening conflict with 
this ugly social and political menace, so long as it lives, ts to let its 
sway be undisturbed. A thing unthinkable. [Applause] 

There is no common gtound on which these antagonistic purposes 
can be compromised. No repeal or modification of these statutes to 
meet the views of those who oppose thelr purpose—to accommodate 
the law to the views and interests of distillers, brewers, moonshiners, 
rum runners, bootleggers, and their patrons and defenders—will bar- 
monize with the national purpose declared in the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, 
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The present acute, disquieting state of society's effort to protect itself 
is but a stage of an antagonism which will continue so long as the evil 
exists in any form and society has any will to protect itself. 

Mr. Lowery, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Box. Yes, 

Mr. Lowery. Has not prohibition, since it has been adopted, pro- 
hibited better than attempted regulation succeeded in regulating? 

Mr, Box. Yes; I think so. But there is difficulty enough in connec- 
tion with both. I believe the gentleman is correct; but I would, if I 
could, remind those who nre at war with the Constitution that they 
have no right to engage in such war. 

The CuarmMan. The time of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr, Box. May I bave a little more time; say, five minutes? 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Chairman, I yleld to the gentleman five minutes 
additional, 

The CHamman. The gentleman from Texas is recognized for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. Box. In spite of a sinister and misleading propaganda, the 
American purpose is unshaken, This is shown in many ways. - Among 
them is the election of the personnel of this House. From three out 
of every four of the congressional districts of the United States there 
come, and will continue to come, men whose votes sustain the American 
purpose. There are about three dry districts for every wet one. Hear 
it; you who oppose your country’s Constitution and laws and seek to set 
them at naught! A minority of constituencies of a certain type, and 
many individuals of a certain type in all of them, hope that America 
will abandon its struggle with the social enemy. It will not! 

How can any man in official position, here or elsewhere, who is under 
heart allegiance or oath-fixed obligation to the Constitution encourage 
sedition against it? I hope we shall hear less and less of that; but 
whether we have more or less of it, the purpose of America is fixed, and 
sooner or later it will be accomplished. If I could make my suggestion 
reach over the Nation, I would call upon it to speed the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose by measures which are characteristic of the coun- 
try’s vigor. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAsTINGs, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. Hasttnes. Does not the gentleman think that when the Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Unit adopts the policy of appointing men through- 
out the country in real sympathy with this legislation instead of making 
political appointments we shall haye a better enforcement of the 
prohibition law? 

Mr. Box. I think there is great force in the suggestion the gentleman 
makes, The ends of political patronage often seem to be uppermost in 
the minds of the administration in making these appointments. The 
politicians dictating them are not usually in either branch of Congress; 
but In the executive department and in the national and State machines, 
outside of Congress. 

Mr. Hasrixas. Does not the gentleman know that the civil service 
law is disregarded in every branch of this Government and particularly 
in the Post Office Department, and does not the gentleman know that 
there is no regard whatever paid to the civil service law in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters or rural carriers throughout the country? 

Mr. Box. The gentleman has some suspicion in that direction; indeed 
he knows that to a great extent it is true. 

Mr. Hastixes. I will say, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that every appointment made In my district is a political appointment. 

Mr. Grex of Florida. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. Geeex of Florida, Does not the gentleman believe that foreign 
diplomats and any other foreigners who come to America should have 
to`abide by the American Constitution while they are here? 

Mr. Box. Yes; and I believe that we, native born and newcomers, 
must ourselves obey or be forced to obey. [Applause.] 

The difficulties are great, but the salutary purpose which prompted 
prohibition, respect for the Constitution as the mainstay of order, and 
the dignity and self-respect of the Nation, require vigorous enforcement 
of this law against the present wholesale violation of it. The United 
States Government has the power to enforce it, If the Government 
fails to enforce it, the failure will be due to unwillingness or weakness. 
(ConorErssioat Record, January 20, 1926, pp. 2443-2444.) 


OPPOSING PROPOSITION TO EXEMPT LARGE BODIES OF CUT-OVER LANDS 
FROM STATE, COUNTY, AND OTHER TAXATION 


Mr. BOX. I believe in reforestation by letting nature repro- 
duce timber, unhindered by forest fires and other destructive 
forces turned loose by carelessness and disregard for the 
future; but to exempt from county, State, and other local taxes 
large bodies of land owned mainly by nonresidents and let them 
stand for decades, used by private owners for grazing, mineral, 
and other valuable uses, leaving the share of taxes which 
should be paid on such lands to be paid by small farmers, mer- 
chants, business men and others, is unsound and oppressive. 

Section 7 of the bill pending in the House at the time the 
following discussion occurred provided: 
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Sec. 7. That to enable owners of lands chiefly valuable for the grow- 
ing of timber crops to donate or devise such lands to the United States 
in order to assure future timber supplies * * * subject to such 
reservations by the donor of the present stand of merchantable timber 
or of mineral, grazing, or other rights as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may find to be reasonable and not detrimental to the purposes of this 
section * ., Any lands to which title is so accepted shall be in 
units of such size or so located as to be capable of economical adminis- 
tration as national forests either separately or Jointly with other lands 
acquired under this section, * * * 


and contained other provisions in harmony with those quoted. 

These provisions opened a way for the establishment of such 
a system by passing the apparent title to such lands to the 
United States Government while the owners retained many 
beneficial interests and had other advantages which space will 
not permit me to explain. For these reasons I moved to strike 
section 7 from the bill then pending. I quote from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rycokb, showing a part of the discussion of this 
proposition : 


Mr, Box, Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out section 7. 

Mr. Ovtver of Alabama, Mr, Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment, 

The CHamMan. That will be considered as pending. 
amendments will have the preference. 

Mr. Warkins. I have a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending, that of the gentle 
man from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 

Mr, Warkixs. I have a substitute at the Clerk's desk. 

The CrtatmMan. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box] is entitled 
to recognition if he desires it. 

Mr. Box. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss the amendment and let it 
be pending, 

I call the attention of the House to what appears to me to be a very 
serious element in this paragraph. With the purposes of the bill I 
am in full accord. The effect of this paragraph, however, seems to be 
to enable the owner of privately owned lands to denude them and 
then convey them to the Government, retaining the grazing, mineral, 
and timber rights, and thereafter have the Government reforest them, 
I think the effect of the paragraph as it is now written would be to let 
the Government be the owner of the timber reproduced by it. I am 
not sure about that. But the effect, I think, necessarily results that 
these bodies of land, that have been constituting half or three-fourths 
of the lands in some of the counties in the timber belt now subject to 
taxation, would thereby be withdrawn from the power of the State 
and local authorities to tax them, and correspondingly burden the 
small farms and all other taxable property in the counties. The men 
who own other small farms and small bits of property would have to 
pay the taxes necessary for the construction and maintenance of roads, 
bridges, and for all other municipal purposes. The financial effect on 
those counties having a great part of their property consisting of cut- 
over lands, many of them valuable for purposes of cultivation, would 
be that all those lands would be withdrawn from taxation and the 
local authorities left without power to tax them, forcing a correspond- 
ing increase in the taxes on other taxable property in the counties. 

Mr. Moons of Virginia, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. Moore of Virginia. Does the gentleman know of anybody who 
ever made an investigation for the purpose of forecasting to what 
extent the privately owned lands of the country will be put in the 
position you indicate in case this section should be adopted? 

Mr. Box. I have no accurate information on that subject. 1 know 
that the amount of such land is very large. I think I know that there 
are counties in my State where three-fourths of the lands in a county 
are thus owned. I think the effect would be to bankrupt all couuties 
in timber belts such as that or burden other taxpayers ruinously, 

Mr. Lxzavirr. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr Leavrrr. Has the gentleman noticed at the beginning of section 
7 that these lands must be chiefly valuable for the growing of timber 
crops? They would not include agricultural lands. 

Mr. Box. It would include many, Whether or not a particular parcel 
of land would or would not be included will depend upon what esti- 
mate men may make of present and future values. One man might 
think the chief value would be to put the land under cultivation now, 
whereas another might prefer to let the timber grow for a hundred 
years. While I believe in reforestation, and that the purposes of this 
bill are wise, I hope it will be put in such shape that we can all vote 
for it. Ibelieve we ure guilty of a crime against posterity in the manner 
in which we are allowing our forests to go to ruin, That is an unpar- 
donable blunder. But I insist that this section contains a serious vice 
which should be eliminated, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box, Yes, 
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Mr. Cuarks of New York. I suggest that if these lands are worthless, 
nobody would pay taxes on them, would they? 

Mr. Box. They are not worthless. They are the source from which 
much of the revenue of some counties now comes to the small counties 
in the timber belt. If the timber is cut off, many of the big companies 
will not sell their lands after the timber is cut off. They hold them for 
speculative purposes or for their families during succeeding generations. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. If the State or Government promotes the 
growth of timber there, under the policy of the Government 25 per cent 
of the gross revenue derived from the receipts of the national forests 
will go back to those States. 

Mr, Box. There will be no revenue, as I see it, from these lands. 
The private owner retains the grazing rights and the mineral rights, 
which are in many cases prospective, so that they can not now be taxed 
to any substantial extent, but they may in the future become very 
valuable. For instance, in my territory we are finding great oil fields. 
Individuals or corporations will pay no taxes on oil undiscovered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. Box. May I have five additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there objection? {After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANrTox. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that most of these owners are nonresi- 
dents who sometimes live several thousand miles away from the land? 

Mr. Box. A great many of them are, and few of them live in the 
counties where the lands are located. Some are unwilling to help bear 
the burden of the cost of improving the roads, which add value to their 
land. They allow a scattered, growing population to make these 
improvements for them and thereby increase the values of their prop- 
erty. Under the provisions of section 7 it is possible for them to hold 
all substantial value in the lands without paying tax on them. 

I insist that the Members of this House consider this proposition 
before they vote to retain section 7 as it now is. 

Mr. Kixcuecoe. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, If those lands are as valuable as the gentleman says 
they are—and I am sure they are—they would not donate them to the 
Government. 

Mr. Box. They will donate the land to the Government where they 
have cut away the timber, worth $50 or $100 per acre, The land is 
now worth from $5 to $10, but in 20 or 30 years it may be worth much 
more because of the timber, which will grow; and oil or other mineral 
may be found and the land made vastly more valuable. They hold them 
now. Under this clause they may escape taxation and speculate on what 
the future may develop without carrying a burden they now carry. 
These large landowners are not given to making donations for the 
interest of Uncle Sam. He gets the worst of his dealing with them, 
“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And because of the oil and minerals. 

Mr. KINcHELOE. If that be true, I do not believe these people would 
give the land to the Government, 

Mr. Box. The Government is to grow timber on these same lands, 
and the present owners are to retain the present timber—that is, the 
young timber which is good for piling, for mine props, and for wood 
and every other purpose. That will all be mixed up with the other 
timber which the Government is to grow on the same lands, which are 
to be thus exempted from taxation. It is a very serious matter for 
some of my people and for other sections. This proposition should be 
given serious consideration by the Members of the House. 

Mr. Carter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Box. Yes. 

Mr. Carrer. As a matter of fact, is it not a fact that under section 
7 practically everything of value in connection with the land that may 
be devised is retained in the owner by this reservation in the bill, and 
there is nothing of value to be transferred to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Box. Nothing of present productive value. 

Mr. Carrer. That is it. The grazing and mineral, or other rights, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may find to be reasonable, are all 
retained, so that the effect of it would be, it seems to me, that the 
owners of the land would be permitted to shift the burden of taxation 
over on the Federal Government and yet retain everything of value in 
the land. In other words, they would keep everything the hen laid 
except the shell? 

Mr. Box. Yes; and they would hold the land for speculative purposes, 
for the growth and development of these elements which now have 
little or no taxable value, but which have great prospective value, and 
the local authorities will be unable to derive any considerable amount 
of revenue from timber that is to be merchantable 50 years hence, or 
from oil that is to be discovered 25 years hence. They will be deprived 
of the right to tax the land, and counties thus made up will be deprived 
of a gréat portion of the revenue which now supports the local goy- 
ernment, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 23, 1924, pp. 6987-6988.) 
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My motion to strike out section 7 and my criticism of the effect 
of it was followed by an amendment by supporters of the section 
which tended, inadequately, to remedy the evil pointed out. 

Senator SHEPPARD afterwards made exactly the same fight in 
the Senate on exactly the same grounds on which I based my 
objection to section T. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, June 6, 1924, 
pp. 10958-10959. ) 

Feeling that notwithstanding the amendment mentioned the 
law was still dangerous to our people, I took up with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the manner in which it was to be adminis- 
tered in eastern Texas and pointed out to him the bad results 
which such a system would produce in counties having large 
bodies of such lands if administered in the manner I believed 
to be contemplated, and had his assurance that if an effort was 
made to establish such a system there I and others representing 
the State would be given a chance to present the views and 
interests of our people. Apparently no effort has thus far been 
made to establish this system in our section, though it is said 
to be in yogue elsewhere. 

The ownership by the Government of the United States of 
extensive bodies of land in many Western States has very 
greatly increased the tax burden resting on privately owned 
lands and other private property. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NECESSARY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES IN THE SECOND 
Texas DISTRICT 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS FOR POST OFFICES AND OTHER FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 
Orange, Tex., post office: For completion, $10,000. 


The construction of the Federal building at Orange was 
authorized in 1913—six years before the termination of the 
service of the late Hon. Martin Dies—but, like many other 
buildings authorized in 1913, it was not contracted or erected 
because of the war and because of insufficiency of appro- 
priations. The additional appropriation quoted above was made 
by the Sixty-sixth Congress, the first in which I served, and the 
building later erected. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., POST OFFICE AND COURTHOUSE 

A report on proposed public buildings made by Secretary 
Mellon and Postmaster General New to the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds in 1927 outlining the present 
six-year public building program, based largely upon data pre- 
sented and argument and insistence made by me, contained the 
following : 

We recommend that an extension be provided to meet all needs at 
Beaumont; also the purchase of additional land if same is necessary. 

Concurrent with the above report was another, made about 
the same time, carrying an estimate of expenses in which the 
following appeared: 

Beaumont.” (Tex) ̃˙ . .. 9000 
Sabine Pass, quarantine station „44„„4ͤé:?': 350, 000 

At the recent session of Congress the initial appropriation 
was made for Beaumont in the following language: 

Beaumont, Tex., post office and courthouse: For acquisition of addi- 
tional land and expenses preliminary to commencement of construc- 
tion, $40,000. 

These provisions for public buildings substantially exceed 
the average for the same period for Texas congressional dis- 
tricts and the country over. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 

Under acts of Congress apportionments to our district for 

river and harbor work, beginning in 1921, have been as follows: 


Year: Amount 
J 88 344. 400 
J — 355, 000 
TT ——:. Ä——.. ˙————— ——— 930. 
bn ESET FES NSS SE) 690, 000 
1 EEE — — „000. 
by POE IE R SOE MSTA TS 1, 100, 000 
DT, SEER ee EES BRET NRE TE re SES Bs RAE 740, 
Z SSS a Se Se AAS Ee 1, 025, 000 


In addition to the above are the sums of $800,000 for 1926, 
$74,030 for 1927, and $584,100 for 1928, apportioned for work 
on the intracoastal canal to cross the district I have the honor 
to represent, each and west, connecting with the ports of Orange, 
Beaumont, and Port Arthur. 

The second Texas district, which I represent, has during the 
last five years, considered as a whole, been a larger beneficiary 
of national river and harbor appropriations than any other 
Texas district. 

WORK OF THE CLAIMS COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL CONGRESS 


I wish that my constituents all might know the nature and 
extent of the work done by this important committee and the 
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connection of their Representative as the ranking Democratic 
member of that committee, which has jurisdiction over thou- 
sands of claim bills, involving many millions of dollars in just 
and unjust demands against the Federal Treasury, funds of 
which are, of course, raised by taxation. The 21 members of 
the Claims Committee are divided into subcommittees for the 
purpose of considering its business. These subcommittees fre- 
quently have to pass on claims involving hundreds of thousands, 
or eyen millions, of dollars. The subcommittee of three of 
which I serve as chairman has considered a number of such 
bills, requiring great labor and the exercise of the best judg- 
ment in determining the rights of claimants and protecting the 
interests of the Government. As indicating something of the 
character of my own service on this committee I quote the 
following statement by Hon, CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, chairman 
of the Claims Committee, made in discussing an important 
general bill reported by the committee: 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Before I close I want to pay a tribute of recogni- 
tion to the men, the lawyers, on my committee. You all know I am a 
layman; I could not possibly have gotten this bill out and have met 
with its legal requirements if it had not been for such men as the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Box], the ranking man of the minority on 
the committee; * * (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, January 30, 1928, 
p. 2187.) 


Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, once a member of this committee 
and familiar with its work, recently said: 


Mr. BLANTON. There is not a man here who appreciates more the 
splendid work of my colleague from Texas [Mr. Box] than I do. I 
appreciate the splendid work which he has done on this committee. For 
the work he has already done the people of his district ought to keep 
him here for the next 10 years. [Applause.] I will say that without 
equivocation, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 30, 1928, p. 2190.) 


In a letter written May 1, 1928, about some very important 
business being handled by this committee and acknowledging 
receipt of papers pertaining thereto prepared by me, Hon. JOHN 
Q. Tison, Republican leader of the House, said: 


Many thanks for your letter of the 30th ultimo, inclosing report and 
minority views regarding certain bills emanating from the Claims 
Committee, 

You and Mr. UNDERHILL (the chairman) have done fine work on your 
committee, and I for one appreciate it. You may, therefore, count 
upon me to cooperate with you as far as I reasonably can. 


During recent years when the settlement of damages caused 
by German depredations upon our shipping and commerce (Ger- 
man spoliations) were under discussion, and when the sugges- 
tion was made that such German spoliation claims might con- 
tinue to harass Congress for a long time, as the French spolia- 
tion claims have done, Hon. Finis J. Garrerr, Democratic 
leader of the House, said: 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If there is a hangover like there has been 
in connection with the (French) spoliation claims, I hope the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Box] will be here to deal with them. (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, December 16, 1926, p. 621.) 


The expense to me of reprinting any considerable portion of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb relative to my service here would be 
prohibitive. All of the matter would be too voluminous to be 
generally read, but these limited selections will suggest to citi- 
zens at least some of the facts they should know, 

BUSY SESSION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the first ses- 
sion of the Seventieth Congress, now about to adjourn, has been 
a busy and important session, lasting almost six months and 
handling many subjects of far-reaching importance, 

The flood control act was brought about without partisan feel- 
ing, and in my opinion this great act for the salvation of the 
Mississippi Valley and its tributaries will lead on to other 
great acts of internal improvement in all parts of the country. 

Other important accomplishments include tax reduction, pos- 
tal rate reduction, German-American war claims settlement, a 
$100,000,000 public-building program, increased appropriations 
for agricultural extension work and reforestation, a merchant 
marine act, and a $20,000,000 salary increase for underpaid 
Government employees. 

Efforts were made to meet the farmers’ demand for relief by 
offering the MeNary-Haugen bill, but with its revolving fund 
and equalization fee the bill had the same objections that had 
caused it to be vetoed in a previous Congress. In fact, its 
defects became more apparent, even to many of its strongest sup- 
porters. I think that a plan will be found to give relief to the 
farmers through the debenture plan. 

Other great problems before the Congress are in process of 
solution. For instance, the power situation, the adjustment of 
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the coal situation, and unemployment resulting from increasing 
use of mechanical and labor-saving devices. 

This session failed to pass a reapportionment bill—a great 
disappointment to many growing States. A deadlock exists 
between Representatives of States which have lost population 
and those which have gained. Neither side desires increase of 
membership in the House beyond the present number—435. 

For me this session just closed has been an extremely busy 
one, As the third congressional district of Washington is large 
in area and increasing rapidly in population, I feel that I should 
make a statement as to bills passed by me of interest to the 
district and the State. I make this statement because, after 
almost 16 years in the Congress of the United States, my work 
as Representative increases more and more, and the time neces- 
sary for personal campaigning for reelection is limited, 

VANCOUVER HIGHWAY RIGHT OF WAY ACT PASSED i 

The first bill introduced by me to become law in the Seven- 
tieth Congress was the one which granted to the city of Van- 
couver a perpetual easement for the construction and mainte- 
nance of a public highway, not exceeding 60 feet in width, 
paralleling the Columbia River on the Vancouver Barracks 
Military Reservation. Enactment of special legislation was 
necessary in this case for the reason that the general law on 
the subject of easements for highway rights of way permits 
the Secretary of War to make grants only to States and coun- 
ties; not to cities. The city of Vancouver needed the roadway 
in order to give the port of Vancouver access to valuable indus- 
trial property owned by it, which without highway facilities 
could not be utilized. After passing House and Senate the 
bill was signed by the President February 13, 1928. 

BILL FOR PUYALLUP INDIAN CEMETERY FUND ENACTED 


Next in order among my successful bills was one introduced 
upon the informal suggestion of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. The trustees of the Puyallup Tribe of Indians sub- 
mitted to the Department of the Interior a formal request that 
funds for the upkeep of their ancestral cemetery in the city of 
Tacoma be provided by the deposit of $15,000 in a local bank 
at 6 per cent interest. The department was agreeable, but was 
without legal authority to set aside a fund, and further was of 
opinion that it would be better to inyest $25,000 at 4 per cent 
interest. The tribe had to its credit in the Federal Treasury 
some $68,000 which, under the law, could be used only for 
school purposes. Accordingly, my bill proposed to invest $25,000 
at 4 per cent for permanent upkeep of the cemetery. The meas- 
ure won approval all down the line and became a law March 
28, 1928, 

BOARD OF STEAMBOAT INSPECTORS AT HOQUIAM CREATED 


A bill of considerable interest to people of Grays Harbor and 
Willapa Harbor was the measure introduced by me to authorize 
appointment of a board of steamboat inspectors at Hoquiam. 
This proposition came to me from the chamber of commerce 
of that thriving city—which, by the way, is as wide-awake 
and capable a civic organization as I have ever met—and 
immediately won the support of the Supervising Inspector 
General of the Steamboat Inspection Service, Hon. Dickerson N. 
Hoover. Captain Hoover visited the north Pacific coast in 
1927, and after his return to Washington, D. C., assisted me 
in preparation of the bill which has now become law. His 
report on the measure, submitted to Chairman WALLACE H. 
WHITE, of the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, stated that more than 800 vessels, with a total net 
registered tonnage of over a million, now sail annually from 
Grays Harbor, as against 400 vessels, with a total net registered 
tonnage of 233,000 in 1920. The purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide closer and beiter facilities for handling the shipping busi- 
ness in the Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor districts. While 
the new board will cost the Government a small additional 
sum, the benefits to be derived through closer and more direct 
supervision of shipping, and the elimination of expense and 
lost motion in transportation of inspectors from the Seattle 
office to the two harbors, will more than justify the increase. 
The board will consist of an inspector of hulls and an inspector 
of boilers. The act was approved May 22, 1928. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AUTHORIZATION BILL REPORTED 


It is to be doubted that any congressional district in the 
United States has more navigable water at its borders than 
has the third district of Washington. With more than 100 
miles of Pacific coast, nearly 200 miles of the Columbia River, 
and. all the arms of Puget Sound south of Kitsap County, 
southwestern Washington is perpetually interested in Federal 
improvement of rivers and harbors. The last authorization 
bill for rivers and harbors was that of January 29, 1927. The 
next one, which should be passed before March 4, 1929, was 
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reported by the House committee May 28, 1928, the day before 
adjournment. 
CHEHALIS RIVER IMPROVEMENT 


I am pleased to report that the third district of Washington 
fares well in this bill. The project for the improvement of 
the Chehalis River between Cosmopolis and Montesano so as 
to provide a channel 16 feet deep and 150 feet wide is recom- 
mended for adoption. The total estimated cost of the work 
is $423,000, of which one half, or $211,500, is to be borne by 
the Government and the other half by local interests. Two 
hearings on this proposition were had before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the final result being a 
favorable recommendation, concurred in by the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department and the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

COLUMBIA RIVER CHANNEL AT VANCOUVER 


Modification of the project for the improvement of the Colum- 
bia River at Vancouver is also recommended. Under the proj- 
ect adopted about four years ago local interests were called 
upon to put up $30,000 a year until completion of the work at 
a total cost of $93,000. As the burden upon the port district 
was too heayy, I took the matter up with the Chief of Engineers, 
securing a reduction of the local contribution to $20,000 per 
annum. The Chief of Engineers reports a gratifying develop- 
ment of commerce at Vancouver, which port handled only 3,295 
tons of shipping in 1921, but in 1926 handled 117,204 tons. In 
1926. 90 steam schooners and tramp steamers called there, 
while in 1927 the total number of vessels was 137. 

In addition to modification of the local contribution, I have 
had incorporated in the river and harbor bill a provision for 
a new survey looking to the improvement of the Columbia River 
for a distance of 1 mile above the city limits of Vancouver. 
This is with a view toward providing deeper water for new 
industries which, it is hoped, will be located above that enter- 
prising city. This may mean eventually a further modification 
of the existing improvement project, but action will depend upon 
the sort of showing that may be made as to the necessity for 
inauguration of the work. 

TACOMA HARBOR AND ITS WATERWAYS 


One of the most important surveys in the river and harbor bill 
is that which will provide a preliminary investigation of all the 
waterways and channels of Tacoma Harbor. Because of its 
splendid depth and magnificent spaciousness Tacoma Harbor has 
needed little expenditure of Federal funds. The last project 
affecting it was that for the deepening of the city waterway, 
adopted in 1916. Several years ago I made a strenuous effort 
to secure cooperation of the National Government in the con- 
trol of the floods of the Puyallup River. The engineers of the 
War Department reported adversely, however, and the matter 
has since been pending before the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, awaiting a time when involved and difficult local 
interests could be brought into harmony. I am in hopes that the 
new survey will touch this problem and bring out facts which 
will move toward solution of Puyallup flood control, at the same 
time recommending any waterway or channel improvements that 
may be necessary. 

GRAYS HARBOR BAR CHANNEL 

Another important survey is that of Grays Harbor Bar Chan- 
nel, This channel has been under Federal improvement since 
1896, and more than $4,000,000 has been spent on the bar, inner 
harbor, and Chehalis River, including the cost of north and 
south jetties. Until the act of January 29, 1927, the Govern- 
ment engineers had no authority to dig the channel deeper than 
24 feet at low water, but under that act they now have author- 
ity to dig as deep as they can. I am now informed that con- 
tinuous dredging has provided a depth of 30 feet, and that 36 
feet or more will be available by the close of the dredging 
season this fall. The new survey, which will be made if the 
pending bill becomes law, will reinyestigate the need for im- 
provement of the bar channel by reconstruction and extension 
of the jetties. 

This is an important engineering problem, involving also the 
economic possibilities of the entire Grays Harbor country, and 
determining whether or not the Government will be justified in 
spending one and one-half times as much on new jetty work 
as has been spent on jetties and dredging in the more than 30 
years the bar has hag Federal attention. It is difficult to pre- 
dict what will be done, but I am of opinion that if continuous 
dredging, as now authorized by the act of January 29, 1927, 
does not provide adequate bar-channel depths the Goyernment 
will adopt a jetty-construction program. 

OLYMPIA HARBOR 

I had expected to bring about the incorporation in the river 
and harbor bill of a provision affecting Olympia Harbor, the 
project for which was adopted in the last bill. It turned out, 
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however, that the Chief of Engineers was willing to reinvesti- 
gate that harbor, with a view toward approving a wider chan- 
nel, on a mere committee resolution. Such a resolution was 
3 at my request last winter, thus gaining a year or more 
0 e. 
WILLAPA HARBOR 
The last report I had on Willapa Harbor improvement, am- 
thorized by the act of January, 1927, was that dredging work 
is to go forward steadily this summer. The dredge Oregon has 
been working in the inner harbor, and the big ocean-going hop- 
per dredge Culebra is to work on the bar in July. An allotment 
of $40,000 has been made out of available funds, which will be 
spent in addition to funds belonging to the work heretofore 
made available. Willapa Harbor is another splendid haven 
which has required little improvement work. It is expected 
that the project now in progress will make it able to take care 
of its shipping better than ever before. 


FORT LEWIS’S NEW BUILDINGS MAKE GREAT PROGRESS 


I am gratified to report splendid progress on the program of 
building construction at Fort Lewis. Without doubt nothing so 
grieved the good people of southwestern Washington over a 
long period of years as the Government's delay in providing 
adequate shelter for troops stationed at this famous post. 
Even by the time of the armistice the hastily constructed bar- 
racks erected for training of overseas troops in 1917 had begun 
to deteriorate. Despite my earnest appeals, the War Depart- 
ment moved at a snail-like pace in formulating its plans for re- 
construction. With the cooperation of Representative MILLER, 
of the Seattle district, and Senator W. L. Jones, I had the honor 
to take the initial steps looking to erection of permanent build- 
ings at Fort Lewis when, in the spring of 1924, I had incor- 
porated in the Army appropriation bill—act of June 7, 1924— 
the following amendment: 


* © and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to submit to the Congress at its next session a comprehensive plan for 
hecessary permanent construction at military posts, including Camp 
Lewis, in the State of Washington, based on using funds received from 
the sale of surplus War Department real estate, and for the sale of 
such property now owned by the War Department as, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War, is no longer needed for military purposes. 


In pursuance of this instruction the War Department did 
submit a plan for new construction in December, 1924, but by 
reason of the illness and death of Hon. Julius Kahn, then chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military Affairs, the retirement 
of Hon. John C. McKenzie, ranking member of that committee, 
and the death of Secretary of War John W. Weeks, it was not 
until March 12, 1926, that the military post construction act was 
approved by the President. 

The progress of the matter since that time has been remark- 
able. Millions of dollars recovered from the sale of surplus 
War Department property have been spent at permanent estab- 
lishments in yarious parts of the country, and Fort Lewis has 
gotten a generous share. 

The friends of Fort Lewis are grateful to that sterling Ameri- 
can, Hon. W. Frank James, of Michigan, who as chairman of 
the real estate subcommittee of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has handled all construction authorizations, both in 
the committee and in the House. Representative James's devo- 
tion to his duties moved him to make an airplane journey 
across the country in 1927, in the course of which he accepted 
my invitation to visit Fort Lewis. His personal view of the 
post on that occasion has given him a keen interest in the build- 
ing project, and has brought assurances that the work will go 
on to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Money actually appropriated for Fort Lewis thus far includes 
$1,300,000 for barracks for enlisted men, $30,000 for quarters 
for noncommissioned officers, $72,000 for officers’ quarters, and 
$350,000 for the post hospital, or a total of $1,752,000. 

In addition there have been authorizations for which appro- 
priations will shortly be made covering $350,000 for more bar- 
racks for enlisted men, $68,000 for additional quarters for non- 
commissioned officers, $50,000 more for officers’ quarters, and 
$32,000 for nurses’ quarters, making a total of authorizations 
of $500,000. 

In the last days of the session just closed the House passed 
still another authorization of $308,000, including $93,000 more 
for noncommissioned officers’ quarters and $215,000 for officers’ 
quarters, 

Summarized, the Fort Lewis appropriations and authoriza- 
tions, including the last authorization passed by the House, but 
not yet passed by the Senate, total $2,560,000. My understand- 
ing is that the War Department expects to spend between four 
and five million dollars on this big job and will make Fort 
Lewis at last one of the most beautiful and useful establish- 
ments in the country. Those who haye seen the first of the 
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handsome new brick buildings being erected there can have 
but a faint idea of what the post will be when all are com- 
pleted and when the distinguished landscape artists engaged by 
the Government have finished their labors. Instead of tumble- 
down shacks, an eyesore to the public and an abomination to 
the unfortunate officers and men forced to inhabit them, Fort 
Lewis will present modern, permanent, fireproof buildings. It 
is a matter of pride to me that I had a part in initiating this 
great improvement, and I hope the time will soon come when 
through its completion there will be stationed in the new struc- 
tures a full complement of officers and men in continuous 
training. 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LAKE HOSPITAL 

Another great improvement in the Fort Lewis locality will be 
the new $220,000 building for the accommodation of 100 addi- 
tional patients at the American Lake Veterans’ Bureau hospital. 
Appropriation for this structure has not yet been passed, but 
the authorization is carried in the hospital building program 
bill approved by the President May 23, 1928. The 100 additional 
beds authorized is in addition to a previously made 100-bed 
authorization, besides which General Hines, Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, plans to use a lump-sum authorization for 
such further accommodations as may be needed. American 
Lake Hospital is recognized as one of the most successful and 
most economical Government institutions. It fills a most im- 
portant need and renders a most valuable service. It is an asset 
to the State of Washington, and I was glad to appear before the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation to urge that its 
facilities be enlarged. 

FISH CONSERVATION BILL ENACTED 


In its far-reaching importance the bill introduced and passed 
by the joint efforts of Senator Jones and myself, to authorize 
investigation of devices for protection of fish in irrigation 
ditches, is outranked only by a few great national measures 
considered by Congress during the past session. Although it 
provides for an appropriation of only $25,000, this measure is 
the first step in a most important effort to conserve the food 
supply of the people. 

Fishermen haye long known the importance of protecting 
spawn and young fish at the headwaters of our western streams. 
It was not realized until lately, however, that the greatest loss 
of fish is occurring in the upper reaches of streams on which 
irrigation works have been installed. The immature fish, more 
particularly young salmon pursuing their natural course down- 
stream toward the ocean, as well as trout and other game 
species, are swept into the irrigation canals and ditches, from 
which they can not escape. When the canals and ditches are 
drained at the close of each irrigation season the fish are killed 
and wasted. The problem involved is that of preventing, if 
possible, the admission of fish to irrigation works. It is a prob- 
lem vitally affecting the food supply of the entire Nation, and 
arising as it does in structures erected by the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is proper that the Federal Government should employ all 
proper means looking to its solution. The Jones-Johnson Act 
authorizes and directs the Department of Commerce to study, in- 
yestigate, and determine the best means and methods to accom- 
plish this end. It is assumed that Federal officials will begin 
their work where the fisheries departments of Washington and 
Oregon have left off, and will undertake to invent or perfect a 
satisfactory device which will screen an irrigation ditch effec- 
tually against fish of all sizes entering it and still not hamper or 
hinder the flow of water, which is the all-important concern of 
the user or owner of the ditch. 

The gravity of this problem has been shown by investigations 
which found as many as 20 fish lost for each acre of ground 
irrigated. At this rate, figuring 250,000 acres under irrigation, 
one year’s destruction amounts to 5,000,000 fish, 4,500,000 being 
salmon in their first and second years. If the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, in cooperation with the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, can devise a means to stop this tremendous wastage, it 
is reasonable to assume that from 100,000 to 200,000 cases will 
be added to the annual salmon pack in the Northwest. It is 
doubtful if anything could contribute more to the prosperity of 
our part of the country. 


RELIEF FOR VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Early last spring veterans of the World War in the 
Pacific Northwest called to my attention the need for legisla- 
tion for the relief of disabled soldiers and sailors filing suits 
against the Government for settlement of their war-risk insur- 
ance policies. Several cases had been brought to trial and dis- 
missed because of different and conflicting rulings interpreting 
statutes of limitation. I believe my bill to correct this diffi- 


culty was the first of several introduced in the House. The 
subject matter was given thorough consideration in the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, which reported out 
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a remedial bill, which was passed and approved. The commit- 
tee bill adopted the suggestion of mine fixing six years as the 
uniform statute of limitation. Suits heretofore filed and dis- 
missed are revived under this law, and various technicalities 
perplexing even to the legal profession are adjusted to the 
advantage of disabled insurance claimants. 

CARE OF INSANE ALASKANS 


A bill on which I have labored for several years, which, I am 
sorry to say, did not get through the House of Representatives 
during the recent session, is one to relieve the State of Wash- 
ington and other Western States of the care of insane citizens 
of Alaska, This proposition first came to me from Hon. Frank 
C. Morse, former member of the board of control, who for some 
years has been in charge of deportation of aliens committed 
to the insane hospitals of our State. The first bill on the sub- 
ject prepared by me was indorsed by the then Governor of 
Alaska, Hon. Thomas Riggs, It was later indorsed by Goy. Scott 
C. Bone, Delegate Dan SUTHERLAND, and various Secretaries 
of the Interior, 

My bill on this subject has two purposes. First, it would 
relieve any State of the care of any insane citizen of Alaska, if 
adjudged insane within one year after leaving that Territory, 
and authorize his treatment in Morningside Hospital, Portland, 
Oreg., which for many years has cared for Alaska insane under 
contract with the United States Interior Department. Second, 
it would relieve Morningside Hospital of the care of homicidal 
or otherwise dangerous Alaskan insane, providing for their 
transportation to and treatment in St, Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., which is perhaps the best-equipped asylum 
in the world. 

Although this proposition has failed twice to pass the House 
by unanimous consent, I am still hopeful that it can be enacted, 
as Chairman GEORGE S. GraHam, of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, has promised to bring it up on the first calendar 
day next session, Meantime, in order to direct attention to the 
importance of providing adequately for insane persons who 
should properly be charges upon the Federal Government and 
not the States, I have introduced a bill for establishment of a 
Federal insane hospital on McNeil Island. Such an institution 
may be needed in time. I shall urge investigation of the 
proposition with all energy. 

OLYMPIC NATIONAL FOREST LAND EXCHANGES 


Upon the suggestion of the Olympic Peninsula Development 
League, and after consultation with the United States Forest 
Service, I introduced early in the last session a bill to permit 
extension of the boundaries of Olympic National Forest by 
land exchanges. This bill is similar to, if not identical with, 
several measures affecting other national forests enacted in 
recent years, and is in line with the policy of the Government 
under which several worthy purposes are sought to be carried 
out, namely, the acquisition by the Government of denuded 
land suitable for reforestation, the disposal by the Government 
of mature timber suitable for logging, and the extension of 
Federal forest fire protection. Several years ago, by the act 
of March 20, 1922, the basic policy of the Government on this 
subject was laid down. It is that land outside the forest re- 
serves suitable for reforestation may be acquired by the Goy- 
ernment, and in exchange the Government can give an equal 
value of land or timber within the reserve. The law requires 
every proposed exchange to be publicly advertised in the news- 
papers. 

There was some variance among suggestions given me as 
to the appropriate distance from the existing boundaries of 
Olympic National Forest to which the Government might go to 
acquire lands by such exchanges, One suggestion said 3 miles, 
another 6, another 11, and one 12. As I introduced the bill, 
the limit was fixed at 6 miles. When the Committee on the 
Public Lands of the House took up the measure it noted a 
recommendation submitted by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and amended the bill in accordance therewith 
so as to permit exchanges up to 3 miles on the northern and 
eastern boundaries, and up to 12 miles on the southern bound- 
ary. In this form the measure passed the House by unani- 
mous consent only a short time after a similar bill authorizing 
exchanges affecting Crater Lake National Forest in Oregon had 


ssed. 

Since the House ‘acted in this matter I have learned of some 
objections to the bill originating in western Washington, which 
objections seem to be founded upon the belief that enactment of 
the measure would immediately remove from the tax rolls a 
large area of logged-off land. This is a misunderstanding. The 
bill, if enacted, would not of itself remove a dollar’s worth of 
property from the tax rolls. It is not mandatory in its pro- 
visions, but permissive. It authorizes exchanges which, when 
consummated, after due public notice by advertisement, would 
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amount to mere transfers of taxable property. For every dol- 
lar's worth of logged-off land removed from the tax rolls there 
would be exchanged a dollar’s worth of national forest timber, 
which would be equally taxable. 

If it is thought that the bill reaches out too far from the 
existing boundaries of the national forest, amendments can 
easily be made in the Senate next winter. My interest in the 
matter is solely to enact a measure which will best serve the 
people of southwestern Washington, and whether a broad or 
narrow class of exchanges is to be permitted is of slight impor- 
tance. The proposition is merely to give Federal forest-fire 
protection to a larger area, thus encouraging reforestation and 
hastening the day when a good second growth will be available, 
and at the same time to utilize ripe timber under the strict 
supervision of the Forest Service while logging operations 
near by are in progress and before decay sets in: My experi- 
ence with Forest Service officials assures me that the interests 
of the Government and the people will be amply conserved in 
every step that may be taken in the event of the enactment of 
this bill, 

MEMORIAL TO GENERAL GREENE AT FORT LEWIS 

Early in the past spring officers of Henry A. Greene Lodge, 
No, 250, F. and A. M., Fort Lewis, informed me of their desire to 
erect a memorial lodge building within the confines of Fort 
Lewis Military Reservation. I took the matter up with the War 
Department, ascertained that the Secretary of War has no 
authority to permit construction of such a building, and «t once 
introduced a bill to grant such authority. The bill was drafted 
to conform to a provision enacted several years ago to permit 
construction of a memorial building at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
The Secretary of War has made a favorable recommendation, 
and the Committee on Military Affairs of the House was all 
ready to submit a favorable report when, in the closing days of 
the session, Chairman Morty of that committee could not get 
a quorum together to approve this and several other minor 
propositions. I am reasonably sure that the committee will act 
favorably and the bill will be enacted early next winter. If 
the measure becomes law, the memorial lodge building will be 
erected by the Henry A. Greene Memorial Association, number- 
ing some of the most prominent and public-spirited Masons of 
Tacoma and vicinity, and space within it will be reserved for 
the Fort Lewis post office free of cost to the Government. 

DAMAGES PAID ANTON ANDERSON 


Anton Anderson, a fisherman of Chinook, has received by 
this time a small sum of Government money for which he has 
waited more than eight years, by reason of the enactment of a 
special bill introduced by me which became a law May 3, 1928. 
On April 8, 1920, the United States launch Vigilant, while oper- 
ating in fortification construction work at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, accidentally ran into Mr. Anderson's fish trap, 
causing damages which cost him $170 to repair. After investi- 
gation the War Department was all ready to reimburse him 
directly, under authority of general law, when it was discovered 
that the Vigilant was not engaged in connection with river and 
harbor works. It became necessary to introduce special legis- 
lation, but on account of the overwhelming mass of bills in 
the Committee on Claims of the House the proposition was not 
reached until this year, when it received prompt and favorable 
action and was approved by the President. 

PENITENTIARY WARDEN RELIEVED OF LIABILITY 

Another settlement, long delayed by congestion in the House 
Committee on Claims, is that provided by the act of May 14, 
1928, introduced by me for the relief of Finch R. Archer, 
warden at McNeil Island Penitentiary. Warden Archer was 
charged on Government books with the loss of $1,608.54, 
representing the value of money and personalty stolen by 
escaping prisoners, Turner and Peronto, September 26, 1922. 
Turner and Peronto were in the penitentiary serving three- 
year terms—one for forgery and the other for embezzlement. 
Turner was made a stenographer and Peronto a clerk-typist 
in the penitentiary office. Peronto was granted parole, won 
the confidence of the warden and other officers, had the run of 
the prison grounds, and was treated as a civilian employee. 
As Turner slept in the prison office and Peronto had practically 
complete liberty, it was an easy matter for the pair to rob 
the prison safe and escape with $594.79 belonging to other 
prisoners, $121.75 from the meal fund, and $892 worth of 
jewelry and effects belonging to inmates. Neither was appre- 
hended. The bill introduced by me, which is now a law, makes 
settlement with Warden Archer in the amount charged against 
him on account of the robbery. 

RELIEF OF DAVID J. WILLIAMS 

Still another settlement, involving a case which was a cause 
célèbre in the Pacific Northwest a few years ago, was that 
crediting the accounts of David J. Williams, former collector 
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of internal revenue at Tacoma, in the amount of $22,160.78, 
the sum stolen from the internal-revenue office at Seattle in a 
holdup which occurred March 16, 1920; The day before had 
been a heavy tax collection, as it was the last day for filing 
1919 income-tax returns, 

While Deputy Cashier R. E. Stafford was working on his 
reports early on the morning of March 16 two men, unmasked, 
but unknown, entered the office and covered him with revolvers. 
They forced him to enter the vault and unlock the burglar- 
proof safe, from which they took packages of currency amount- 
ing to $22,000. When Collector Williams was checked up by 
Government officers a shortage of $24,734.78 was found. The 
sum of $2,574, however, was reported to represent defalcations 
of employees of the office. So by the act just passed, approved 
April 27, 1928, credit is allowed for only $22,160.78, the amount 
of the robbery, plus some unidentified collections which could 
not be traced. Former Collector Williams is now living in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., but his many friends in Tacoma and other 
western Washington cities will be pleased to know that the 
burden under which he has been laboring more than eight years 
has been removed. . 

CASE OF JOHN P. PENCE 

The House of Representatives on January 11, 1928, passed my 
bill to reappoint Lieut. John P. Pence, of Tacoma, an officer in 
the Signal Corps, United States Army, but the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs rejected the measure. The case of 
Pence was a most unusual one. He was stationed at the iso- 
lated military telegraph post, Fort Gibbon, Alaska, in 1922. 
With him were his wife and 2-year-old son. Another child was 
expected. The post had been ordered abandoned, but decision 
with respect to removal to another location was delayed. Dur- 
ing the period of delay Pence made repeated efforts to find a 
way safely to provide for his wife during approaching child- 
birth. It was impossible for her to take the trail unaccoin- 
panied. It was impossible for him to obtain either transfer or 
leave of absence. No other appropriate means could be found. 
Orders for removal to another situation, expected daily, were 
not received. At the time most critical in his domestic affairs, 
Lieutenant Pence was discharged as first lieutenant and ten- 
dered appointment as second lientenant. This by reason of 
reduction of the Army. To protect his wife and son, and for 
the safety of his unborn child, he chose to decline demotion, 
accepting an honorable discharge from the Army. Thereafter 
he transported his family by sled, train, and boat to Tacoma, 
where the expected child was born February 8, 1923. 

The House Committee on Military Affairs saw the desirability 
of reappointing this man to the Army and acted favorably on 
my bill. The House passed the measure. So much time has 
passed since the matter was first presented by me, and so many 
new officers have entered the Army, that in view of the Senate 
Committee's action there is no hope that my bill can be revived. 

MRS. SPENCE’S BILL PASSED THE HOUSE 

On July 23, 1926, shell fire from Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps artillery practice started a fire on the Fort Lewis artil- 
lery range. The flames, fanned by a strong wind, became uncon- 
trollable, swept outside the reservation, and burned over 120 
acres of pasturage and 20 acres of sown meadow owned and used 
by Mrs. Letitia Spence. An old straw barn, a manure spreader, 
100 loads of manure, and part of the boundary fence belonging 
to Mrs. Spence were destroyed. In her behalf I introduced a 
special bill to reimburse her for the loss. The matter was taken 
up in the House Committee on War Claims, which committee 
reported that, although the damage was not due to the fault or 
neglect of any person, the Goyernment should pay Mrs. Spence 
$966.20. The case was taken care of in an omnibus war claims 
bill which passed the House, but did not pass the Senate in the 
last session. I am hopeful that it will become a law before 
adjournment of the winter session on March 4, 1929, 

S PRESIDENT VETOES COWLITZ INDIAN CLAIM BILL 

One of the disappointments of the past session was the veto 
message of the President which checked my effort to provide 
authority for the Cowlitz Tribe of Indians to file suits against 
the Government in the Court of Claims. Almost everybody in 
southwestern Washington knows of the long and patient efforts 
of the members of this tribe to present their claim on account 
of rich and fertile lands taken without compensation by white 
people in the early days. The Cowlitz bands made no treaties 
with the Federal Government, as did some Indian tribes, but 
they have always believed themselves entitled to relief. Bills to 
permit them to file suit in the Court of Claims have been intro- 
duced by me for a dozen years or more. Twice before this mat- 
ter has come very near to a conclusion; once when the Hadley 
bill, giving the Claims Court authority to hear other western 
Washington Indian cases, was under consideration, and an- 
other time when the Cowlitz proposition passed the House 
independently. My advice to the Cowlitz people was that they 
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join with other western Indians to secure relief under the 
Hadley bill. This they declined to do at that time, but later 
they agreed, so that the bill which has now been vetoed is a mere 
amendment of the Hadley bill which should have been a part of 
it originally. I am very sorry about the veto, as the bill passed 
both House and Senate without question or debate, but I am in 
hopes that the measure can be passed over the veto when 
Congress assembles again next winter. I shall do all I can in 
the matter. 
A 22-YEAR-OLD CLAIM SETTLED 

A claim nearly 22 years old was disposed of when Congress 
passed and the President approved my bill for the relief of 
Thomas Huggins, of Tacoma. Mr. Huggins was a lessee of the 
du Pont Powder Co. on certain lands near American Lake in 
1906. In July and August of that year the Army carried on 
extensive maneuvers in that locality, necessarily working dam- 
age to considerable property. Mr. Huggins declined to sign a 
lease presented him by Army officers, so when the time came 
for settlement of damages the War Department was without 
authority to pay. The law does not permit payment for the 
use of land, except a formal lease is in existence. The matter 
hung on for years. Senator Jones introduced bills to provide 
settlement in 1913 and 1915. Finally in 1927 Mr. Huggins ap- 
pealed to me, and my bill received prompt and fayorable atten- 
tion, with the result that-payment of $750 has been authorized. 

CIVIL WAR WIDOWS’ PENSION INCREASED 


In this Congress as in the previous one I introduced a bill to 

increase pensions of widows of Civil War veterans, and I am 
pleased to report that something has been done by Congress 
along this line, although the action taken is not so generous as 
I had hoped. For seyeral years widows of Civil War veterans 
have been entitled to pensions of $30 per month, except in the 
case of a widow married to a soldier before the expiration of 
his Civil War service, in which case—since July 3, 1926—the 
pension is $50 per month. The bill introduced by me would 
have paid all Civil War widows $50 monthly pension, but the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions reported, both House and Senate 
passed, and the President approved a bill granting $40 monthly 
to widows reaching the age of 75 years. The $30 rate still 
stands for those under 75, and the $50 rate for those marricd 
before or during the Civil War. 
I have always been a supporter of liberal pension legislation, 
as I believe this rich and powerful Government can well afford 
to be generous to those who have fought on the field of battle 
and to their dependents. 

During the session just closed I have brought about enact- 
ment of nearly a score of special pension bills to take care of 
exceptionally worthy cases. Several of these have been for 
widows married since the time limit of the general law, June 
27, 1905. One was for a widow whose title under the general 
law could not be established because of a divorce record. An- 
other was for the helpless, speechless son of a recently deceased 
Civil War veteran, a well-known and highly respected citizen 
of Tacoma, the son having been an invalid since infancy. He 
is now past 50 years of age, and his pension beyond the age of 16 
years could not have been provided except by special act. 

It has been a pleasure to work for special pensions for Span- 
ish War veterans and Civil War veterans and to secure results, 
Hundreds of these special pension bills are to my credit. Space 
limitation prevents enumeration. Also I have been glad to 
help in making compensation and hospital adjustments for World 
War yeterans, whether from the third district or not. Successes 
with these alone this year run into the hundreds. 

I receive, and am glad I do receive, a very heavy mail. Ali— 
on every conceivable subject—receives prompt attention. I in- 
vite letters from constituents. In handling their letters I am 
assisted by two faithful secretaries—P. F. Snyder and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Davis—each of whom has been with me more than 14 
years. Other clerks handle the committee mail, documents, and 
so forth. I have on hand quantities of good farmers’ bulletins 
on all important branches of agriculture and shall be glad to 
mail them out liberally. Incidentally, let me say that nearly 
1,000 bills became laws during this session. If each of the 
435 Members of the House and 96 Members of the Senate had 
passed as many as I did, the total number would have been 
7,000 or more. It is not easy to pass even a little bill through 
both branches of Congress. 

CASE OF MRS. ANNIE M. LIZENBY, OF TACOMA 


The bill introduced by me for the relief of Mrs. Annie M. 
Lizenby, of Tacoma, unfortunately was not reached in the mass 
of work before the House Claims Committee during the past 
session, but I have the promise of Chairman CHARLES L, UNDER- 
HILL, of that committee, that it will be put on the calendar early 
next winter. Mrs. Lizenby was struck down and seriously 
injured by an Army truck in December, 1922, The War Depart- 
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ment ever since has disclaimed responsibility, saying that the 
icy streets on the day of the accident should have been roped 
off by the city and traffic detoured. The evidence shows, how- 
ever, that the truck which struck Mrs. Lizenby was driven by 
an inexperienced man. I am confident that upon consideration 
of all the facts the Congress will not hesitate to remunerate 
this worthy woman, who has been so well beloved by a wide 
group of friends in Tacoma, and whose sufferings and priva- 
tions due to the accident have been almost more than human 
strength could bear, 
BILL FOR DAVID F, RICHARDS PASSED THE HOUSE 

One of the measures that appealed to the sensibilities as well 
as the sympathies of the House in the last session was my Dill 
to hold and consider David F. Richards, of Tacoma, honorably 
discharged from the Army, Mr. Richards, when an unsophisti- 
cated country boy of 18 years, enlisted in the Army and was 
sent to the Philippines. There he encountered a hard-boiled 
top sergeant who borrowed his money and when required to 
pay it back retaliated by impositions which only a “ top-kick” 
can devise. Richards got a series of summary court-martials, 
and when the order came to reduce the strength of the Army 
he got a dishonorable diseharge. The House Committee on 
Military Affairs, reporting my bill for his relief, said that he 
committed no offense serious enough in itself to warrant dis- 
charge without honor. The committee took cognizance of 
evidence showing the extent to which the former soldier had 
won the respect of his associates in civil life, gladly reported 
the bill, and passed it in the House. I am hopeful that it will 
pass the Senate and be approved by the President next session. 

FEDERAL COURT BAILIFFS AND CRIERS 


At the beginning of the last session my attention was called 
to the unfortunate situation of bailiffs and criers in the Fed- 
eral courts, who, although required to be available for duty 
at all times, were being paid on a per diem basis and receiving a 
pitifully small wage. When I took the matter up with the 
Attorney General he expressed the opinion that the separate 
position of court crier ought to be abolished, and said the 
bailiffs should be placed on a salary basis. He called my 
attention to a provision in the Code of Laws of the District 
of Columbia authorizing appointment of deputy marshals to 
perform the duties of bailiffs and criers. Accordingly I intro- 
duced a bill making this change effective in respect of all 
Federal courts and providing salaries of $150 monthly for such 
deputy marshals, The matter was taken up in the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House, which reported a committee 
bill instead of mine. It is now known as the Dyer bill and is 
on the calendar of the House with good prospect of enactment 
in the session to conyene next December. 

ARMY. TENTS FOR CENTRALIA CONVENTION, AMERICAN LEGION 


Despite objections of the War Department, the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs reported and the House itself passed 
my bill to authorize a loan of tents and camp equipment to the 
housing committee for the American Legion convention to be 
held at Centralia, Wash., August 8, 9, and 10, 1928. The War 
Department insists that such loans ought to be made only to 
the national conventions of service men's organizations. The 
House committee expressed the opinion that such a limitation 
would force all State conventions to be held in the larger cities, 
where ample hotel accommodations are available, thus depriving 
the smaller cities of the inspiration which such gatherings pro- 
vide. The Senate Committee on Military Affairs, however, 
stood with the War Department in this matter and, although 
Senator Jones made strong representations to members of that 
committee, the matter fell by the wayside. With reference to 
the Centralia convention, it is not out of place for me to say 
that the Secretary of War has promised me that airplanes from 
Pearson Field, Vancouver, will be in attendance, and Assistant 
Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, who has charge of avia- 
tion matters, will make a strong effort to be present. 

EMPLOYMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS ON BOULDER DAM CONSTRUCTION 

Although it does not relate directly to the affairs of south- 
western Washington, citizens generally will be interested in 
knowing that when the Boulder Canyon Dam bill passed the 
House of Representatives it contained an amendment presented 
by me reading as follows: 

Provided, That the laws of any State in which any part of the con- 
struction work herein authorized is performed, in respect of the employ- 
ment of Jaborers and mechanics on State, county, or municipal works, 
shall apply to the employment of laborers and mechanics upon any part 
of the construction work herein authorized. 


Inasmuch as all the States in which the Boulder Canyon 
Dam works are to be built have laws or constitutional provi- 
sions giving preference to American citizens in employment on 
their public works, this amendment means that Americans will 
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have first call on all jobs when the construction of this great 
project begins. As St. Paul says: 

He that provideth not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, hath denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 


Let us always provide first for Americans! 
IMPORTANT IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION ENACTED 


I haye written and spoken so much on the subject of immi- 
gration that perhaps a reference to the subject in this extended 
report of local affairs will be out of place. Yet it has been 
my experience that people of southwestern Washington, being 
earnest students of national affairs, abreast of the times, and 
thoroughly American in their feelings, are ever ready to learn 
of the efforts I have made for the protection of the country 
through immigration restriction. 

Those who have followed the subject will be gratified to 
know that four important measures have been put on the 
statute books during the past session. 

IMMIGRANT INSPECTORS’ SALARIES INCREASED 


Although they are perhaps of equal moment, I want to 
mention first the bill introduced in the Senate by Senator REED 
of Pennsylvania and in the House by Representatives THOMAS 
A. JENKINS, of Ohio, increasing the pay of immigrant inspectors. 
These faithful servants of the Government have long been under- 
paid and handicapped by no uniform scheme of promotion. The 
Reed-Jenkins bill, to which I was glad to give much assistance 
in committee, on the floor, before the Bureau of the Budget, and 
at the White House, increases the salaries of all the lower-paid 
inspectors, classifies the entire inspector force, and authorizes 
the first promotion scheme the service has had. Further, it 
authorizes the payment of travel expense when an immigrant 
inspector is sent overseas to serve as a technical adviser at an 
American consulate. 

I do not know of anything more important to the enforcement 
of immigration restriction than this. Immigrant inspectors are 
the real guardians of our gates. Many of them have to know 
several foreign languages. They have to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the laws, fair and courteous in their enforce- 
ment, and available for duty at all times and in all conditions 
of weather. It is a matter of gratification to me that at last 
we have been able to give them better salaries and more 
generous working conditions through the passage of this act. 


REUNION OF IMMIGRANT FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR 


Another and a most valuable enactment is. the Copeland- 
Jenkins bill to amend the nonquota and preference provisions 
of the Johnson Act of 1924. Under the original statute exemp- 
tion or nonquota status was available only to the wives and 
unmarried children under 18 years of age of citizens of the 
United States. Under the new law, approved by the President 
May 29, 1928, nonquota status is available to the American- 
born woman who lost her citizenship by marriage to an alien 
prior to September 22, 1922, if she has since been widowed; 
also, to the husband of an American woman citizen, if married 
before June 1, 1928; also, to the wife and the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age of an American citizen. These additional 
exemptions will authorize the admission of an accumulation of 
less than 4,000 deserving cases, and in future years will add 
about 1,000 annually to our immigration. 

The new law further alters the preference provisions of the 
immigration act of 1924 and in part satisfies the clamor that 
has been heard for the past four years with reference to the 
separation of alien families. Beginning July 1, 1928, the first 
half of each quota will be reserved for fathers and mothers of 
citizens, husbands of citizens (if married after May 31, 1928), 
and agriculturists (from countries having quotas of more than 
800). The second half of each quota will be reserved for the 
wives and unmarried children under 21 of aliens who have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence. 

In this amendment of the preference provision a double pur- 
pose is served. First, we shorten the waiting time abroad of 
persons entitled to preference; second, we defer (perhaps indefi- 
nitely in some cases) those whose coming would amount to the 
planting of new seed in this country. Brothers, sisters, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, nieces, nephews, and aliens of no relationship 
desiring to come to the United States are set aside in favor of 
the wives and minor children of those already here. The whole 
quota, if demand therefor exists, is to be made up of those on 
whose account alien organizations in the United States have 
been setting up a cry for relief since the act of 1924 was put on 
the statute books. 

I am sure it will be recognized immediately that the new act 
is a distinctly restrictionist measure. When we give preference 
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to the wives and minor children of aliens we expedite their 
immigration. Once here they are not available to come in non- 
quota status after their husbands or fathers acquire citizen- 
ship. This means eventually a lessening of the total of non- 
quota admissions. Further, the deferment of brothers, sisters, 
and so forth, means the postponement of the day when new- 
comers plead for admission of another crop of wives and minor 
children, either as preference or nonqtota cases. 


A FURTHER RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION IS IMPERATIVE 


The problem of immigration to-day is not the allocation of the 
European quotas, either among nationalities or among classes 
of relationship, but the lessening of the number of nonquota 
admissions. This is emphasized when we consider the thou- 
sands entering the United States across our southern border, all 
of whom come exempt from quota restriction. The Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the House, of which 1 
have been chairman more than nine years, devoted several weeks 
to a study of this problem, and doubtless will pursue it further 
hereafter. My own opinion is that sooner or later a limitation 
upon Western Hemisphere immigration is inevitable. The prob- 
lem is to find an appropriate, fair, and equitable basis upon 
which to build it. In this, as in every other legislative proposi- 
tion, we want to employ a rule of reason which will do no one, 
citizen or alien, irremediable injury, but will work to the ad- 
vantage of the people of the United States, tending to homo- 
geneity, and advancing the interests most especially of those 
who labor with their hands. 


ADMISSION OF CANADIAN INDIANS 


A third legislative accomplishment in immigration was a 
small bill over which there was much discussion, namely, the 
measure to admit in nonquota status American Indians born in 
Canada. When the immigration act of 1924 was passed no one 
dreamed that its exclusion provisions, referring to orientals, 
would be construed to apply to Canadian Indians. Such a con- 
struction was had, however, and remedial legislation became 
necessary. The crossing of the northern boundary of New York 
and adjoining States by these people has been thought to be a 
right since colonial times. It is now restored by the recent 
statute. 


THE NATIONAL-ORIGIN PROVISION OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The last immigration act to be mentioned, which was really 
the first to be enacted, is the resolution postponing for another 
year the operation of the national-origin provision of the immi- 
gration act of 1924. This is an involved and technical matter 
concerning which many earnest and conscientious supporters 
of immigration restriction are in disagreement. The House of 
Representatives did not favor the national-origin proposition at 
the outset, and, in my opinion, the House would repeal it 
instanter if given an opportunity. The Senate, on the other 
hand, has been cowyinced of its merit. In view of this dis- 
agreement the best that could be done was to afford the scien- 
tists of the State, Commerce, and Labor Departments another 
year in which to study its workings. The matter will come up 
again next winter. I believe that a plan can be worked out by 
which none of the countries whose present immigration quotas 
are 10,000 or less will be cut down; that immigrants from these 
countries, which include Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
Italy, and some others, will be permitted to come as family 
units. This adjustment and the restriction from Mexico will 
round out and make complete the immigration act of 1924, 
which is now generally conceded to have been a great blessing 
to the United States, 


EMERGENCY OFFICERS’ RETIREMENT BILL 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on day before yesterday the 
enlisted men of the World War—those millions of brave, 
patriotic boys who constituted the rank and file of the Ameri- 
can forces during that conflict—received a most cruel slap from 
the Congress of the United States, when it passed over the 
President’s veto the Tyson-Fitzgerald so-called emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement bill, which reverses one of the most sacred and 
time-honored of American policies, and pensions ex-service men 
according to rank and not according to their disabilities. 

President Coolidge is not of my political party. I differ from 
him on the great fundamental principles of government which 
separate the two major parties in America. But I must con- 


. 
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fess that the American people, and especially the ex-service men, 
owe him a lasting debt of gratitude for his patriotic attempt, 
through the exercise of his veto power, to save this most sacred 
policy of American institutions. 

The private soldier who went to war inspired by a desire 
to do his patriotic duty toward “making the world safe for 
democracy,” who did not pause to ask for a commission, who 
was interested more in fighting for his country than he was 
in promoting his own personal welfare, must turn sick at heart 
when he realizes what this bill means to him. 

By the inspired propaganda, put out by a little group of 
selfish ex-officers, the American Legion has been misled, the 
ex-service men from the rank and file have been betrayed, and 
Congressmen have been deceived into capitulating, surrender- 
ing their convictions, and voting for one of the most pernicious 
measures that a well-organized, selfish lobby has ever been 
enabled to place upon the statute books of this Republic. 

If every Member of Congress had voted his convictions, as 
expressed by him in private and in the cloakroom, instead of 
overriding the President’s veto it would have been sustained 
by a vote of at least three or four to one. It has been one of 
the saddest experiences of my official career to hear men, not 
just one or two, but dozens of them, admit the viciousness of 
this legislation, condemn it in the most positive terms, and 
then show their lack of moral courage to oppose it and vote 
their convictions on it. In the face of the record, with the 
facts known, we saw men vote on the floor of the House to 
override the veto and then walk into the cloakroom and there 
admit that they were ashamed of their votes. 

But they gave as their reasons that they had promised 
somebody, sometime, somewhere, to vote for this measure, 
about which they admitted they had been deceived and the 
contents of which they did not know, until it came to the 
floor of the House, where for the first time the opponents of 
the measure were given a public hearing. 

The American Legion posts with which we took this measure 
up and asked them to study it, discuss it, and then vote upon 
it, and which complied with our request, came back and 
repudiated it in no uncertain terms. Yet, a few alleged lead- 
ers in the Legion have brought this pressure to bear through 
propaganda, distorted the very fundamental purpose for which 
the Legion was organized, and have done the country more 
harm at one blow than they could do it good for the next 50 
years unless they should get behind a movement to repeal 
this iniquitous law and restore to the statute books of this 
country those fundamental principles of equality and justice 
which have actuated and inspired our soldiers in every conflict 
from the beginning to the present time. 

What does this bill do? It creates a military aristocracy in 
times of peace. It marks the beginning in America of that 
European autocracy which it almost exhausted the manhood 
and resources of the world to destroy. It gives the lie to the 
statement that we fought the war to make the world safe for 
democracy. With all of the brazen affrontery of an act of the 
old German Reichstag, it pensions men according to rank in- 
stead of according to disability—thus beginning a military 
autocracy in times of peace. 

This bill was voted out of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of 
the House, as the record will show, by a vote of 8 to 7. One 
of those eight men, who cast the deciding vote, goes on the pen- 
sion roll under this bill at $187.50 a month or $2,250 a year for 
life, although he is now drawing a salary from the Government 
of $10,000 a year. 

Under this bill, while a private soldier with a 30 per cent 
disability will get $30 a month, or $360 a year so long as 
he can prove his disability exists— 

A second lieutenant with a 30 per cent disability will get 
$93.75 a month, or $1,125 a year, for life, whether he recovers 
from his disability or not. 

A first lieutenant with a 30 per cent disability will get $125 
a month, or $1,500 a year, for life, whether he recovers or not. 

A captain with a 30 per cent disability will get $150 a month, 
or $1,800 a year, for life, whether he recovers or not. 

A major with a 30 per cent disability will get $187.50 a month, 
or $2,250 a year, for life, whether he recovers or not. 

A lieutenant colonel with a 30 per cent disability will get 
$218.75 a month, or $2,525 a year, for life, whether he recovers 
or not. 

A colonel with a 30 per cent disability will get $250 a month, 
or $3,000 a year, for life, whether he recovers or not. 

A brigadier general with a 30 per cent disability will get 
$375 a month, or $4,500 a year, for life, whether he recovers 
or not. ? 
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While the enlisted man with the same disability of 30 per cent 
will get only $30 a month, or $360 a year, and that only as 
long as he can prove that his disability exists. 

Read those figures to the enlisted men who sacrificed just as 
much, who are just as worthy, just as patriotic, just as brave, 
and just as intelligent as the men who secured commissions and 
for the pecuniary benefits of a small group of whom this unjust 
legislation has been enacted. 

But here is the“ most unkindest cut of all.“ It discriminates 
against the sacred dead, who, as Lincoln said, “gaye the last 
full measure of devotion” upon the field of battle, or who have 
died since the war closed. 

It ignores the widows and orphans of those officers, as well as 
enlisted men, who were killed at the battle front and leaves 
them to secure their compensations on the basis of the compen- 
sation now allowed for the dependents of enlisted men. If we 
are going to compensate men according to their disabilities, 
surely we can not justify in reason, common sense, or common 
honesty the pensioning of a captain at $1,800 a year, a major 
at $2,250 a year, or a colonel at $3,000 a year with an alleged 
30 per cent disability and at the same time deny any pittance of 
those benefits to the widows and orphans of men of the same 
rank or of enlisted men who died on the firing line in France. 

In order that the ex-service men who chance to read this 
Recorp may understand what this bill does, I am inserting a 
list of its beneficiaries now employed by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
showing the salaries they are now drawing, the pensions they 
are receiving, and the pensions to be received by them under 
this bill. 

I am also inserting a list of the beneficiaries in the State of 
Mississippi, which is typical of all the States. These lists were 
prepared by the Veterans’ Bureau and were inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, along with the lists of all the other 
States, by Senator BincHAM, of Connecticut, himself an ex- 
service man of the World War and an ex-officer in the Aviation 
Corps. 

Our Government is getting too far from the people; and un- 
less they wake up and make their influence felt in Washington 
I fear that our sacred American institutions can not long 
endure. 

All of the ex-officers of the World War are not in fayor of 
this bill. In fact, a vast majority of them are opposed to it. 
Some of the best speeches made in opposition to it in the debate 
on the floor of the House were made by ex-officers, some of 
whom were wounded òn the battle front. Those ex-officers who 
believe in the fundamental principles of Americanism and 
American institutions must shudder with disgust when they 
understand this legislation and realize that it was put over in 
their names. Those enlisted men who patriotically responded 
to the call must feel a pang of sorrowful disappointment at the 
treatment which they have received at the hands of the Ameri- 
can Congress. They must derive little satisfaction indeed from 
a realization of the fact that they have thus been misrepre- 
sented and mistreated at the hands of the Members of Con- 
gress, who are supposed to protect them against the very violent 
and unjust discriminations which this bill imposes. 

The widows and orphans of those who died in the cause must 
turn their sorrow-stricken faces to the chair made vacant by 
the family fireside and weep the tears of broken hearts when 
they come to realize that Congress has thus ignored them, dis- 
counted the sacrifices their loved ones made, repudiated the 
very principles for which they fought, in order to yield to the 
penurious demands of a small group of survivors who are 
already being taken care of infinitely better than are the loved 
ones of those heroes who made the supreme sacrifice. 

Last, but not least, as I pointed out on the floor the other 
day, the broken-hearted mother, clothed in the weeds of mourn- 
ing, who stands by the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, weeping 
for one who never returned but who made the supreme sacrifice 
in a moment of his country’s peril, sorrowing for that loved one 
upon whose shoulders she had hoped to lean for support and 
protection in her declining days, must have the bitter con- 
sciousness of knowing that this Congress, in this bill, has vio- 
lently discriminated against him and against her. Whether he 
was an officer or an enlisted man, he and his loved ones are 
ignored and discriminated against by the provisions of this 
unjust legislation. 

God grant that it may be the cause of the awakening of our 
people, and especially of our ex-service men, to a realization of 
the grave dangers into which our Government is drifting, and 
that it may arouse them to a demand for its repeal, and bring 
about a revival of that spirit which has actuated them in every 
great crisis of our country’s history, that they may redeem 
our endangered institutions and restore our sound American 
policies. 
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Exursit 
Beneficiaries of the Tyson- Fitzgerald bill employed by the Veterans’ Bureau, together with their rank, , extent of disability, amount of monthly compensation now received, and 
amount of monthly compensation if Tyson- Fitzger bill becomes a law 


Number p Name and address 


165704 | Ale, John H., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Indianapolis, Ind 
1099817 | Aten, Everett Maxwell, Hospital No. 103, Aspinwall, PA... es 
1264597 Barnes, Geo., Hospital No. 102, Livermore, Gl a 5 ea ee os 
293953 | Bittner, Earl Robt., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Baltimore, Md . 88 
317876 Blackburn, John D, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office. Atlanta. Ga S 
1271880 | Borden, Archibald D., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Los Angeles, Calif. . Major 
411008 | Boyd, Benj. D., ae TTT 
Burstein, Louis L. 3 yore jureau, 
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487651 | Diodati, vincent Mf, U: Votata! Bureau, 

113746 Duncan, Miles J., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, po in office, 
1123881 | Durham, R. B., U- S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, office, G 
1275083 | Earnest, F. James Mahon, Portland, Oreg--............-...-..-..-.-- 
327132 | Ellis, Luther E., U. = Veterans” Bureau, regional me Detroit, Mic 
319983 | Essenson, Oscar S., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Los Angeles, Calif — 
380828 | Eyerle, Sema Le Clere, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Denver, Colo 


380813 Feltham, , Perey Mo, „Central Office, Washington, D. C aptain._..._....- 
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452345 | Ferguson, Jo. Marvin, nee No. 74, Gulfport, Miss — 150. 00 
567006 Pai, Wm. Thos., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, New York, N. K 93. 75 
1360619 | Given, Ellis E. W., U. 85 Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Philadelphia, 8 218. 75 
58304 | Grant, Harold R., U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau, regional offi: it, Pilon ee 125. 00 
416834 | Greene, Fred B., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Portland, Oreg---.----------- Captain. 150. 00 
609646 | Harrison, Edmund L., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Charleston, W. Va 125. 00 
328104 | Hindman, Samuel, U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Cleveland, Ohio Captain 150. 00 
603154 | Howard, John F., U. S. Veterans Bureau, regional office, Denver; Colo... 1s. -- 40 180.00 


1094334 | Johnson, Edwin M., U. 8. 1 Bureau, regional 


ice, Washington, D. C 
Johnson, Erik St. Jobn, U. 8. Veterans’ Buran regional office, Boston, Mass. 
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40. 1, 

55. 1, 
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55. 1. 
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528515 | Keeler, Claude C., Hospital 4 1 106, Fort Snelling, Minn eae 88. 1. 

617221 | Kendall, William Eugene Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Chicago, III. Major 40. 187. 50 2, 

1090136 | Lazenby, Earl K., A N Bureau, regional office, Charlotte, N. C 918. 67. 150.00 1, 
318761 | Loewy, Ignatz D 2 8. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, 8 Ariz. 800. 0 100. 187. 50 2, 

1230898 | Maher, Harry E., . S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Fargo, N. Dak 900. 00 50. 125,00 | 1, 
860177 | Malone, W H., jr., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Atlanta, Ga d 200. 00 61. 125.00 1, 

472152 | McCulloch, David Corie, U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, 000.00 50. 150.00! 1, 

445400 | McKnight, James L Tospital No. 51, Tucson, Ari: 200. 00 50. 125.00 1, 

1242952 | Mollison, Wm. T., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Minneapolis, Minn C 3, 000. 00 31. 250. 00 3, 
364656 | Newquist, Daniel C U. 8. Veterans Bureau, regional office, Des Moines, Iowa Yaptain._......... 740. 00 79. 150.00 | 1, 

403973 | Partington, Cyrus B. ., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Denver, Colo F 500. 00 50. 125.00 | 1, 

1405707 | Patton, John R., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regi office, Boston, Mass 900. 00 65. 150.00 | 1, 
313793 | Penrose, Thos. Wm., U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau, 9 Philadelphia, Pa. 600. 00 47. 187. 50 2, 

298969 | Richeson, Austin B., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, mal office, Portland, Ore g 00:25 2, 700. 00 5L 187.50 | 2, 

436813 | Ruth, Lloyd A., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional offica, Minnes; , Minn. 2, 750. 00 70. 98. 75 1, 

1231432 | Sansing, Campell; 2 S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, Dallas, K 3, 900. 00 36. 125.00 | 1, 
338718 | Schwarz, Theodore E., Hospital No. 103, Aspinwall, Pa 4. 000. 00 44. 187. 50 2 

Seibert, David A. U. B. Veterans’ Bureau, regional Seattle, Wan 3, 600. 00 68. 125.00 | 1, 

528020 | Sherry, Cameron B., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, regional office, San Antonio, Tex 3, 000. 00 54. 93.75 | 1, 

467751 | Small, John Jos., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, —— office, Philadelphia, Pa-_...........| Captain 3, 600. 00 70. 150.00 | 1, 

223707 | Smith, Dallas B., Central Office Insurance Division 6, 000. 00 56. 218.75 | 2, 

313817 | Steindler, Leo F., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, —— al oiin Baltimore, Md. prin 3, 800. 00 77. 150. 00 1, 

1124621 Sati a: Claude H. U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Sr, ae ce, Charlotte, N. C 4, 000. 00 48. 125.00 | 1, 
1339479 | Von Dahn. Howard C., F — — 6, 200. 00 35. 150.00 | 1, 
283048 | Wakefield, John D., U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, 3 EA Cincinnati, Ohio di 3, 900. 00 35. 150.00} 1, 

274034 | Weltner, Fred P., = 8. 8 Bureau, regional office, Charleston, W. Va 2, 400. 00 42. 187.50 | 2, 

Newark, N. J 2, 600. 00 61. 150.00} 1, 

FFT 6, 278. 00 63. 150.00 | 1, 

4, 200. 00 35. 150.00 | 1, 

3, 200. 00 60. 150.00 | 1, 


t Partial temporary. 
Beneficiaries, by States, showing names, addresses, occupations, dates of birth, extent of disabilit; onthly compensation now paid by the Government, and the Proposed month! 
yh payment under the passage of the Tyaon-Pitegerald bill 5 
MISSISSIPPI 


Adams, Winfred___.-.-..-.- 1110 Jackson St., Corinth, Miss iven...... $35.00 | $150.00 | $1,800.00 
Akin, Laurence R U. S. veterans’ hospital, Gulfport, Miss. tos 100. 00 125.00 1. 500. 00 
5 400 Elm St., Greenwood, Miss. „ AAA »»» 150.00 1, 800. 00 

Box 3, Derma, Mis d Permanent partiak 58 per cent. 58. 00 125.00 | 1, 500. 00 

210 Hunt Ave., Greenville. Permanent total. 100. 00 150. 00 1, 800.00 

U. S Veterans’ pker Non 74, aipat r 3886 [ec dO .. 100. 00 125. 00 1,500.00 

„ 45. 00 93.75 | 1,125.00 

100. 00 187.50 | 2, 250.00 

9 35.00 125.00 1, 500. 00 

a AS aap 56. 00 150.00 | 1,800.00 

65. 00 150.00 | 1, 800.00 

33. 00 150.00 | 1, 800.00 

100. 00 125.00 | 1, 500. 00 

1000 33d Ave., Gulfport, Mi 56. 09 150.00 | 1, 800. 00 

~ 18) Glen Mary St., Jackson, Miss. 59. 00 125.00 | 1, 500. 00 
Hassley, Dennis 1215 Main St., Vicksburg, Miss o i Permanent total. 150. 00 150. 00 1, 800. 00 
Henson, Edward N Philadelphia, Miss Student — 41803 eee, partial, 79 per cent. 79. 00 125.00 | 1, 500. 00 
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Beneficiaries, by States, showing names, addresses, occupations, dates of birth, extent 2 rasia Seanin 7 eee NS paid by the Government, and the proposed monthly 


payment under the passage of 


MISSISSIPPI—continued 


-| Hospital No. 74, Gulfport, Miss. 
> Brookhaven, K 


214 Morgan Lane, Pascagoula, Miss 
U. S. veterans’ hospital, ede Miss... 
Ao! E Y 
U. 8. narant hospital, Gulfport, Miss 


8 


vicar, Mis 
Care of Milsap College, Jackson, Miss 


SAN FRANCISCO AND THE HETCH HETCHY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order the 
ra eee from California [Mr. Wetcu] is recognized for 30 

nutes. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the city of San Francisco has recently received some 
unpleasant publicity and unjust criticism, due chiefly to cer- 
tain public utterances of Mr. Stephen 'T. Mather, Director of 
the National Park Service, and Congressman Cramron, of 
Michigan, concerning the manner of fulfillment by the city of 
certain requirements of a congressional act, and referred to as 
the Raker Act. 

The gentlemen mentioned have done San Francisco great 
harm by their public declaration to the effect that San Fran- 
cisco has failed to live up to the obligations of the Raker Act, 
and both of them have intimated that unpleasant consequences 
are in store for the city if these obligations are not promptly 
carried out in accordance with their own particular ideas. 

The temperamental Director of the National Park Service 
may be excused, as he is far from rational on many things less 
serious than his silly attempt to make a Coney Island joy land 
out of San Francisco’s $120,000,000 water system. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], at the behest 
of his friend, Director Mather, on Saturday last made an un- 
just and unwarranted attack on the city of San Francisco, 
Were it not for his previous record of maintaining for the 
rights of the people against private greed, I would be inclined 
to the belief that his vitriolic and unjust attack was inspired 
by the Hydroelectric Power Trust, that infamous “octopus,” 
whose slimy tentacles reach into every electrie-power produc- 
ing stream from Maine to California, 

For the purpose of making ciear the circumstances leading 
to the passage of the Raker Act, the obligations imposed upon 
the city and county of San Francisco by the act, the extent 
to which these obligations have already been complied with 
by the city and county of San Francisco, and San Francisco's 
program for compliance with the remaining obligations, I desire 
to address the House on the subject.” 

On the 19th day of December, 1913, President Wilson signed 
the bill which had been passed by both Houses of Congress, 
and which was vitally necessary to the continued growth and 
prosperity of the City of San Francisco. 

The purpose of this bill was to enable San Francisco to pro- 
ceed with a great water-supply and electric-power develop- 
ment designed to serve the fast-increasing needs of the city 
and such of the surrounding metropolitan area as might see 
fit to join with San Francisco in that development for many 
years into the future. This bill is commonly known as the 
Raker Act, after the late Congressman Raker, who introduced 
it on behalf of San Francisco, and it will be referred to by that 
name in this discussion. 

The title of the act is— 

An act granting to the city and county of San Francisco certain 
rights of way in, over, and through certain public lands, the Yosemite 
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N. 
100. 00 93.75 | 1, 128. 00 
42.00 150.00 | 1, 900. 00 
79. 00 93.75 | J, 09 
34. 00 125.00 | 1, 00 
22 1898 | Permanent total 20. 00 93.75 | 1, 125. 00 
79. 00 125,00 | 1,500. 00 
100. 00 125.00 | 1, 500. 00 
100. 00 150.00 | 1, 00 
100.00 | 125.00 1, 500. 00 
do 100. 00 150.00 | 1,800, 00 
Pae a a a CAL Permanent partial, 30 per cent. 30. 00 150.00 | 1, 00 
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National Park, and Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in 
the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the 
public lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 


The primary purpose of the city and county of San Francisco 
in securing this legislation was to obtain the right to use for 
reservoir purposes the Hetch Hetchy Valley and Lake Eleanor, 
both of which are located in the Yosemite National Park. 

San Francisco, from the beginning of its history as a large 
city, has been supplied with water by a private corporation, the 
Spring Valley Water Co., from sources located on the San Fran- 
cisco Peninsula and across the bay in Alameda and Santa Clara 
Counties. 

The Hetch Hetchy grant was secured after a long-drawn-out 
fight between the city of San Francisco and the Hydroelectric 
Power Trust, fighting in the background, as it always does, and 
using every trick and device known to corporate greed to de- 
feat the bill by reason of the fact that it gave to San Francisco 
under section 6 of the act the right to develop hydroelectric 
power. 

In April, 1906, only a few years before the passage of the 
Raker Act, San Francisco was practically destroyed by earth- 
quake and fire. An area of 5 square miles in the very heart of 
the city was reduced to ashes, with a property loss of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. This tremendous loss was largely due 
to an inadequate water supply. This fact was naturally disre- 
garded by the city’s adversaries, the Power Trust, who, in an 
attempt to break the spirit of San Francisco and send their 
representatives home without relief from Congress, injected into 
the bill most absurd restrictions and inequalities such as have 
never been imposed on any other American city by Congress. 

By way of contrast, it is interesting to remember that when 
the city of Los Angeles decided upon the Owens River as the 
source of its greater water supply it had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing congressional action granting the necessary rights of way, 
and the Owens River project of the Reclamation Service for 
irrigation of lands in Inyo County was abandoned in order that 
the water might be put to a higher use for the benefit of the 
greatest number of people. No onerous conditions whatever 
were imposed upon Los Angeles by Congress. 

The city of Portland, Oreg., obtains its water supply from a 
mountain watershed of 102 square miles, nearly all of which is 
Government land. By an act of Congress approved April 28, 
1904, this watershed was absolutely closed to all persons except 
forest rangers, Federal and State officers in the discharge of 
their duties, and the employees of the water board of the city of 
Portland in the discharge of their duties. No restrictions what- 
ever were imposed upon Portland. 

San Francisco has received so much less at the hands of the 
Government that she well deserves the fullest cooperation ‘of 
the Government in the utilization and enjoyment of what she 
has been granted. 

San Francisco, under the act, is required to pay to the United 
States forever and a day, unless relieved by Congress, the sum 


of $30,000 per year for the privilege of impounding and using 
water that was running unharnessed into the Pacific Ocean. 

San Francisco under the Raker Act was required to build 
and maintain a comprehensive system of roads around and 
through the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

The United States Government has during the past several 
years appropriated nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars 
for highway construction. This wise and just policy was 
adopted to assist States and subdivision States to build just 
such roads as are provided for in the Raker Act. Congress 
has also appropriated $71,000,000 to build roads within forest 
reserves, such as Yosemite Valley and Hetch Hetchy Valley. 
The Raker Act specified that San Francisco was required to 
build at her own expense wagon roads and trails. Now, these 
self-constituted spokesmen for the Government extravagantly 
demand that San Francisco must shoulder the cost of building 
boulevards and high-class automobile roads over this extensive 
area. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WELCH of California, I would rather not. 

Mr. GARBER. Was not the construction and completing of 
the road a desirable thing? 

Mr. WELCH of California. My time is limited. I shall be 
glad to answer questions when I have finished my statement. 

In 1913, when the Raker Act was passed, automobiles were 
not permitted within the Yosemite National Park or the 
Stanislaus National Forest. San Francisco implored Congress 
to be allowed to develop a water-storage system in what was 
then a remote part of the Yosemite National Park. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They were permitted in August, 1913. 

Mr. WELCH of California. I said prior to August, 1913. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The act was not passed until afterwards. 

Mr. WELCH of California, That is a close distinction as to 
time. 

The Hetch Hetchy Reservoir, known as the O'Shaughnessy 
Dam in Hetch Hetchy Valley, is approximately 38 miles from 
the world-famous Yosemite Valley; and prior to its develop- 
ment by the city of San Francisco was visited by but few 
people who made the arduous trip over mountain trails with 
saddle horses, pack horses, and mules. It was imperative for 
San Francisco to secure this grant in order to provide for the 
future growth and protection of that great seaport city, which 
is to-day second only to the great port of New York in foreign 
trade. 

San Francisco in the past has been forced to loan vast sums 
of money collected from its taxpayers to assist the privately 
owned Spring Valley Water Co. to increase its water supply 
in order to meet growing demands for domestic water. San 
Francisco at a cost of several millions of dollars has installed 
an auxiliary salt water fire system in order to conserve our 
limited domestic water supply. San Francisco for years past 
has restricted the use of fresh water and has installed water 
meters in the homes and buildings of every consumer in the 
city. 

Immediately on obtaining the rights granted by the Raker 
Act the city commenced work on its great project, A bond 
issue of $45,000,000 had been authorized by the voters of the 
city in 1910 and funds were available from the sale of these 
bonds. Surveys were completed, many miles of wagon roads 
and trails were constructed, a standard-gauge railroad 68 miles 
long was built, and a complete hydroelectric power system for 
the operation of construction machinery was developed. How- 
ever, With the increasing difficulties of financing and later of 
securing labor and material, due to the World War, the prog- 
ress of construction for several years was slow. This was 
followed later by a bond issue of $10,000,000, and on the 
second day of this month a further issue of $24,000,000, to 
complete new construction, and another of $41,000,000, to buy 
the Spring Valley Water Co.’s existing storage and distributing 
systems, 

San Francisco proceeded immediately in a businesslike man- 
ner to complete first the work necessary for power development 
in the mountain division, which is 167 miles distant from the 
city, by the construction of the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir, which 
has been passed upon and is considered by the most eminent 
engineers one of the finest pieces of construction of its kind in 
the world. 

This dam planned and built under the supervision of Mr. 
M. M. O'Shaughnessy, chief engineer of the city and county of 
San Francisco, is 334 feet high and has a present capacity of 

7,000,000,000 gallons of water, equal to 206,000 acre-feet, The 
city plans to heighten this dam to capacity. It will then con- 
tain 113,000,000,000 gallons of water, equal to 348,000 acre-feet. 
Lake Eleanor, the second mountain reservoir, has.a capacity 
of 9,000,000,000 gallons of water, or 28,000 acre-feet. The 
mountain diyision includes 93 miles of tunnels, built through 
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solid granite, of diameters ranging from 10 feet 3 inches to 
14 feet; also 73 miles of pipe with intervening small reservoirs. 

San Francisco, prior to the earthquake and fire of 1906, had 
no bonded indebtedness and had the lowest tax rate of any 
large city in the United States. Since that date San Francisco 
has, by bond issues and direct taxation, spent over $125,000,000 
in public improvements, including some of the finest school 
buildings in the world. San Francisco has built a city hall 
and civie center that has won the admiration of the world. 
In addition to the taxes necessitated by these great civic 
improvements San Francisco property holders are now paying 
the second highest water rate in the United States, exceeded 
only by the water rate in Oakland, our sister city. 

San Francisco will get no immediate financial relief as a 
result of a municipality-owned water system obtained at the 
enormous cost of $120,000,000. The interest charge alone on 
the city’s capital investment is around $5,000,000, which is 
approximately the amount of the gross receipts of the Spring 
Valley Water Co., which at present supplies the city with fresh 
water. 

San Francisco, the richest per capita large city in the coun- 
try, has been bled white industrially, largely through an inade- 
quate water system, and was confronted with the problem of 
either providing a water supply for present and future needs, 
regardless of costs, or give notice to the world that no more 
people or industries could come within her gates. 

The gentleman from Michigan in his castigation of our city 
charged that San Francisco has violated section 6 of the Raker 
Act and quoted the section which provides: 


That the grantee is prohibited from ever selling or letting to any 
corporation or individual, except a municipality or a municipal water 
district or irrigation district, the right to sell or sublet the water or 
the electric energy sold or given to it or him by the said grantee: 
Provided, That the rights hereby granted shall not be sold, assigned, 
or transferred to any private person, corporation, or association, and 
in case of any attempt to so sell, assign, transfer, or convey, this grant 
shall revert to the Government of the United States. 


In support of the gentleman's construction of section 6 of 
the Raker Act he quoted Hon. James Rolph, jr., mayor of San 
Francisco; Hon. James D. Phelan, former mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and former United States Senator; the late Hon. William 
Kent, former Member of Congress; Mr. Allen G. Wright, coun- 
sel for the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; and myself 
when I was a member of the board of supervisors, the legis- 
lative body of the city and county of San Francisco, which 
resulted in the following colloquy: 


Mr. Weca of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cramton. Yes. 

Mr. WeLcH of California, I want to say that is absolutely correct, 
and I stand for the same principle and the same policy to-day, 

Mr. Cramton. I am very glad to know that. 


And those who betrayed San Francisco's trust and were re- 
sponsible for selling the power to the Pacific Gas & Hlectrie 
Co., which is a part of the Hydroelectric Power Trust of the 
United States, were driven from office, and I took the platform 
and helped to drive them from office. [Applause.] 

Since that time, three years ago, San Francisco has had the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the Great Western Power Co, 
before the Railroad Commission of the State of California, con- 
demning their properties for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Raker Act. Ever since the defeat of these 
dilatory officials three years ago San Francisco has diligently 
and faithfully worked to effect the condemnation of the power 
distributing systems of both the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and 
the Great Western Power Co. Hon, John J. O'Toole, city 
attorney of San Francisco, who is directing these condemnation 
proceedings, was elected on this very issue, and it is needless 
to say that he had my hearty support. During the past two 
years over 300 actual trial days have been occupied before the 
California Railroad Commission, taking of testimony having 
closed on March 15, 1928. As soon as the railroad commission 
fixes the valuation on the properties of these companies the 
question of their purchase by the city for the purpose of dis- 
tributing by the city will be submitted to the people. This 
procedure has been stubbornly contested by the power com- 
panies, who are fighting the city every inch of the road. We 
have every hope that the price that the commission will decide 
upon will be approved by the people and the city’s obligation 
to the Federal Government under the Raker Act fulfilled, 

The gentleman from Michigan has charged that San Francisco 
has exceeded the authority granted it by the Raker Act in 
attempting to deny to campers, tourists, and fishermen the use 
of the storage reservoirs and the properties adjacent thereto, 
Let me assure the Members of the House that San Francisco 
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will violate neither the spirit nor the letter of the Raker Act 
in prohibiting the pollution of these waters now being used by 
hundreds of mechanics and laborers employed below the dam 
completing the construction of this great project. 

San Franciseo has lived and worked in peace and harmony 
with the numerous departments of the Federal Government 
ever since California was admitted into the Union. San Fran- 
cisco, by reason of its strategic position and her great bay, is 
the scene of great governmental activities. Our officials and 
citizens have always given unstinted and hearty cooperation to 
every department of the Federal Government, The great Pre- 
sidio Military Reservation is located entirely within our city. 
The children of the numerous officers and men have always 
enjoyed free and welcome use of our schools and public insti- 
tutions. The city of San Francisco within the past year has at 
its own expense reconstructed main arteries of travel within 
the Presidio Reservation. [Applause.] 

The harbor commissioners of the port of San Francisco have 
cooperated to the fullest extent with the Army and Navy in 
all their activities on the harbor front. The San Francisco Police 
Department cooperates whole-heartedly with the Department of 
Justice in the enforcement of all laws. The sheriff of San 
Francisco for years past has placed at the disposal of the 
United States marshal free use of the city’s prison vans for 
transportation of Federal prisoners. The San Francisco Police 
and Fire Departments guard the United States mint and all 
other Federal properties with the same care as they protect 
their own municipal buildings. Every Federal official who has 
eyer been stationed in San Francisco will attest the truth of 
these statements. [Applause.] This is the first time in the 
history of San Francisco that a charge has been made on the 
floor of Congress that San Francisco has failed to cooperate 
with the Federal Government. 

The gentleman from Michigan visited the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley last summer. He saw with his own eyes the magnitude of 
this stupendous feat of engineering which has evoked the 
praises of America’s foremost engineers. Yet throughout his 
long discourse of last Saturday we of San Francisco listened 
in vain for a single word of commendation, for one inkling of 
praise for the arduous work we have accomplished in the face 
of heartbreaking difficulties. 

San Francisco, with an unconquerable spirit, arising from 
the staggering disaster of 1906, was compelled to reach up 167 
miles into the Sierra Nevada Mountains for the water neces- 
sary to her very existence. Eminent foreigners, gazing upon 
the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir, have expressed to us their warm- 
est sympathy and enthusiastic admiration. Yet one of our 
own countrymen, the gentleman from Michigan, regards it only 
with cynical disapproval. Though the hydroelectric “ octopus” 
will persistently fix its envious glances upon this great fruit 
of our toil, the Hetch Hetchy project will stand, unconquered 
by corporate greed, an enduring monument to the collective 
effort and high ideals of a great American city. [Applause.] 

“The mountain labored and brought forth a mouse.” The 
gentleman from Michigan belabored San Francisco for one 
hour and five minutes and developed the fact that the chief 
engineer of the city of San Francisco caused an 8 by 10 poster 
to be placed near the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir notifying nim- 
rods that they were not welcome. 

In conclusion, I can assure the gentleman from Michigan 
that San Francisco will conscientiously conform to every pro- 
vision of the Raker Act as construed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Newton). The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is recognized under the special 
order for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the other day, resulting from 
my responsibility in the last seven years in charge of appro- 
priations for our national parks and the information that has 
come to me through the discharge of that duty, I made a speech 
in which I made three charges against the city of San Fran- 
cisco with reference to its relation to the Raker Act concern- 
ing the Hetch Hetchy grant in the Yosemite; first, that the 
city of San Francisco, through its city engineer, was interfer- 
ing with the administration of that great park by the Park 
Service and trying to stop the legitimate use of it by the 
public. 

This notice, which the gentleman from California admits and 
belittles, and the accompanying press notices, if made effective, 
would have stopped the use of the Tuolumne watershed, at least 
half of the total area of the Yosemite National Park, by the 
public for camping and fishing, and the Raker Act was ex- 
pressly meant to prevent and does prohibit San Francisco from 
ever doing that. That was my first charge. It stands ad- 
mitted, and this thing will not be settled and San Francisco 
will not be on good terms with the Interior Department and the 
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Government until the city of San Francisco ceases to interfere 
moD 2 use of that park for the purposes for Which it was 
created. 

Secondly, I charged that the city of San Francisco was hold- 
ing off and failing to build the roads that were expressly pro- 
vided for in that act, estimated to cost $1,680,000. The gentle- 
man admits they have not been built. In connection with the 
statement I then made as to the terms of the act and the as- 
surances given Congress at the time it was enacted, I will 
reinforce what I presented then by inserting a letter written 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the city and county of San 
Francisco on May 18, the day before I made my address, and 
I had not at that time seen it. This letter contains an un- 
answerable statement of the obligations of the city of San 
Francisco under that act and an absolute demonstration of the 
justice of that which the Interior Department has been asking, 
The letter is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, | 
Washington, May 18, 1928. 
The CITY AND County or SAN Francisco, 
Care of the City Attorney, San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: In response to a formal request for compliance with 
certain obligations imposed by the act of December 19, 1913 (38 Stat. 
242), commonly known as the Raker Act, made by letter of July 7, 
1927, the city attorney for the city of Sau Francisco, on October 13, 
1927, addressed to this department a statement of the contentions of 
the city with respect to these obligations. 

Full and careful consideration of these contentions was had by the 
solicitor for this department, whose views are set forth in an opinion, 
a copy of which is inclosed (Appendix A). These views have been ap- 
proved by the department. 

The conclusion has been reached that the roads and trails required 
to be built and maintained by the city are such as would haye been 
required had performance of these conditions been tendered by the 
city in 1913. This raises the question whether the requirements stated 
in the letter of July 7, 1927, were of roads and trails in excess of those 
standards, 

As stated in the solicitor’s opinion, the test is not only as to the 
kind of roads and trails which were necessary to make Yosemite Na- 
tional Park easily accessible to the public visiting said park in 1913 
but ineludes the kind and quality of roads which would have been 
required to meet what would then have been regarded as a reasonable 
future need of the public in the park. 

The contention of the city that the main roads leading into the 
Yosemite National Park and the main roads with which the roads 
required to be built would connect are to determine the standard of 
construction required can not be accepted as correct. 

Data available indicate that in 1913 the United States owned only 
46 miles of road in Yosemite National Park, all of which were in the 
Yosemite Valley or in the Mariposa big tree grove. There were also 
within the park approximately 106 miles of wagon road typical moun- 
tain roads which in many instances had so fallen into disrepair as to 
be impassible. The Tioga Road, referred to in the letter of the city 
attorney, was in that condition and the Big Oak Flat Road, also men- 
tioned, was used to some extent by park visitors, but was not in a 
satisfactory condition, There was also a road from Groveland via 
Smith Station or Hamilton to Hog Ranch, which was a typical moun- 
tain road. One of the requirements of the Raker Act was that a road 
be build by the city over this latter route, which requirement neces- 
sarily meant that roads of that standard were not regarded as 
adequate, 

During September, October, and November, 1912, the road on the 
floor of the Yosemite Valley from Pohono Bridge to Yosemite Village 
was graded and macadamized near Camp Ahwahnee. This road was 
macadamized to a width of 22 feet and from May to July, 1913, 
further work was done in that vicinity, the road being macadamized 
to a width of 16 feet. In May, 1913, work was started toward widen- 
ing the El Portal Road between El Portal and Yosemite Valley from 
10 feet to 25 feet, with a driveway 18 feet in width. 

Certain of the foregoing work was of an experimental nature and 
consisted of covering a water-bound macadam road with a 2-inch 
bituminous coat. Two grades of bituminous material were tried, i. e., 
a road oil and also pure asphaltum, the top-wearing coat being 12 feet 
in width. 

The fact that most of the roads within the Yosemite National Park 
were privately owned prevented much progress until said roads could 
be acquired by the United States, and limited appropriations for road 
building also deterred rapid development of roads, the need for which 
was recognized prior to 1913. 

All the roads in and about the park in 1913 had been built long 
prior to that time, and solely for horse-drawn vehicular travel. It was 
recognized that these roads were unsafe for automobile travel, and it 
was not until August, 1913, that automobiles were permitted to enter 
Yosemite National Park. This was permitted as the result of repeated 
requests by automobile associations. The State of California ‘built 
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its first automobile road in 1912, and by 1918 definite progress on such 
roads was being made. 

All these facts were known when the Raker Act was passed, and in 
leaving to the Secretary of the Interior the right to specify the kind of 
roads to be built the Congress and the city plainly intended that he 
should specify roads of a kind which would care for not only present 
but future travel within the park. It is not believed that the city in- 
tends to assert that by the provisions in the Raker Act for roads to 
be built by it to important points within the park, said roads to be 
perpetually maintained, travel by a then established and rapidly growing 
mode was to be excluded from those areas, The purpose of the city, as 
stated in its brief in sppport of the Raker Act, was to make the park 
readily accessible to all the people, and the city, of course, now intends 
to do no less than that. 

The notice of July 7, 1927, contemplated roads made of crushed 
rock with a water-bound macadam surface of 18 feet travelable width. 
The maximum grade was to be 8 per cent. In the case of the road 
formerly the bed of the railroad built by the city it was intended that 
this road be surfaced with aspbalt penetration macadam. Should 
Cherry Valley be opened in the future by a road, then a road from 
Lake Eleanor to Cherry Valley of the above standards will be required. 

The foregoing standards are not in excess of those which in 1912 and 
1913 were being considered by the United States for Yosemite National 
Park, 

These requirements are not met by the two roads built by the city 
for its own use, and its contention that said roads have heretofore been 
approved as satisfactory In that respect is not supported by the records. 

No issue is raised as to trails required to be built, 

The department, in view of the foregoing, repeats its request of July 
7, 1927, that roads and trails of the kind specified be constructed with- 
out delay. 

Meeting the request of the city for an extended program for road 
building, it is concluded that the order in which this work should be 
carried out is as follows: 

1, Construct a trail along the north side of the Hetch Hetchy Reser- 
voir and to Tiitill Valley and Lake Vernon. This work will probably 
require from 9 to 12 months for completion. 

2. Construct the Harden Lake Road, which reasonably might require 
one year's time. 

3. Construct the Hetch Hetchy-Lake Eleanor road. This work may 
possibly require 18 months. 

4. Reconstruct and surface the road from Hog Ranch to the Hetch 
Hetchy Dam, which will probably require 6 months’ time, 

The foregoing program covers a period of four years, which is the 
time estimated by the city as necessary to complete the project so as 
to place the stored waters in actual use for domestic purposes. The 
city, however, is annually deriving from power development, revenues 
estimated at an excess of $2,000,000, which revenue for any one year 
will more than pay the cost of the roads required by the department. 

In view of the foregoing it is conciuded that the request for roads 
and trails heretofore made is a reasonable and proper one which should 
be met within the time specified. 

In the matter of conveying lands to the United States, the contention 
of the city that it is not required to convey lands acquired by it after 
the passage of the Raker Act is recognized as correct. 

The right of the city to retain for sanitation control or any other 
purpose lands not actually required for the works of its project, 
whether adjoining the reservoirs or elsewhere, can not be recognized 
since the Raker Act and the circumstances under which it was adopted 
clearly show that all lands then owned and not so required were to be 
conveyed to the United States as partial consideration for the grant 
made to the city. 

If the city now contemplates the increasing of the heights of the 
dams at Hetch Hetchy or Lake Eleanor, it should so state, giving 
information as to the probable time when such work will be done and 
the need for the same. If such enlargement is approved, the flow lines 
of the enlarged reservoirs can be readily ascertained and the quantum 
of upland to be conveyed to the United States can then be determined. 

With the exceptions above stated as to after-acquired lands, the 
request for conveyances of lands, made on July 7, 1927, is hereby 
repeated, 

The city is requested to arrange at once for compliance with the 
foregoing requests, which are in conformance with an opinion of the 
Attorney General of the United States, whose duty to enforce the 
provisions of the Raker Act is created by said statute, rendered under 
date of May 16, 1928, copy of which is herewith inclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
Husert Work, Secretary. 


This letter shows the kind of roads that were contemplated 
by the department and should have been contemplated by the 
city at the time the city made its pledges. That matter of 
roads is going to be disposed of. San Francisco will build 
those roads, but not gracefully. as it should have done, after 
it was given a grant that Julius Kahn said saved the city 
$20,000,000, and is now giving them $2,000,000 in revenues from 
power. San Francisco does not do it gracefully, but San Fran- 
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cisco will now do it, because the Attorney General of the United 
States has sustained the position of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and there is nothing left for the city of San Francisco to 
do but to do what the act promised and what is again de- 
manded in the above letter from the Secretary to the city and 
county of San Francisco. The importance of these roads in 
the desired development of Yosemite National Park is empha- 
sized in the following extract from a statement made by Horace 
M. Albright, field director of the National Park Service, before 
the Oakdale Dinner Club, at Oakdale, Calif., Wednesday even- 
ing May 16, as reported by the Stockton (Calif.) Record. of 
May 17. Mr. Albright said: 


The Nation, as a whole, is vitally interested in the general develop- 
ment of Yosemite National Park from the north rim of Yosemite Valley 
to the south rim of the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne River. This 
remarkable scenic country has been dormant for many years in a man- 
ner that has limited travel to an area unsurpassed in beauty by any 
other region of the park. Our major problem now facing the National 
Park Service is the fulfillment of the obligations of the city and county 
of San Francisco under the Raker Act. There is little justification for 
the National Park Service in the eyes of the Nation spending $1,800,000 
in the reconstruction of the Big Oak Flat Road if our natural develop- 
ment of the entire area is limited by the refusal of San Francisco to 
open up one of the greatest recreational regions in the park. We can 
not proceed with the proposed reconstruction of the new Tioga Road, 
at an estimated cost of $2,000,000, when our future development pro- 
gram is definitely blocked by San Francisco's refusal to recognize her 
just obligations to build a modern connecting road from the Tioga to 
Hetch Hetchy or the failure to provide a high standard automobile 
road to the wonderful fishing grounds at Lake Eleanor. 

In this connection, I feel that the people of Oakdale, Stockton, and 
this entire region should assist in urging San Francisco's compliance 
with the Raker Act. If your communities are to reap the full benefits 
of tourist travel to Yosemite, it should behoove you to move toward 
the quickest solution of the Hetch Hetchy problem that will sweep 
away one of the great difficulties facing the National Park Service in 
the rebuilding of the Bib Oak Flat Road and the whole development of 
the country lying between Yosemite Valley and the south bank of the 
Tuolumne River. 


The gentleman from California began his address by an 
attack on Mr. Mather, Director of the National Park Service, 
that was entirely unworthy of the gentleman from California. 
Mr. Mather is one of the most generous, zealous, devoted, high- 
minded, and patriotic men in the Government service, but the 
gentleman from California saw fit to belittle him most improp- 
erly. Then, with a very limited amount of argument in his 
address, he began by attacking me, first charging that I spoke 
at the behest of some on else, and second, he did not charge— 
the gentleman from California knew I was on the floor of the 
House and Mr. Mather was not—he did not charge that I was 
controlled by this superhydroelectric Power Trust, but he inti- 
mated it. Well, is not that a ridiculous charge to make, in view 
of the fact that I voted for the Raker Act, which the gentle- 
man himself says was fought by that Power Trust. Secondly, 
that I am now seeking to put an end to the unlawful contract 
by which the city of San Francisco has turned over to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia himself says is a branch of that Power Trust—I am 
seeking to put an end to the contract between the city of San 
Francisco and that branch of the Power Trust by which that 
branch of the Power Trust gets all of the power developed at 
the Hetch Hetchy and resells it to the people of San Francisco 
at a tremendous advance. Trying to put an end to it, how 
is that serving the Power Trust? The gentleman is like some 
of these fish in the water which, when they seek to make their 
escape, muddy the waters, and so he seeks to divert you from 
the argument of the case by a suggestion entirely unworthy of 
him, ringing in talk of the Power Trust that no doubt does 
very well in San Francisco politics, 

Mr. WELCH of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not for a statement, but just for a question. 

Mr. WELCH of California. I desire to disabuse the gentle- 
man’s mind if possible of the idea that I had any intention of 
associating the gentleman with the Hydroelectric Power Trust. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then there was no occasion for the gentle- 
man to mention me in connection with the Power Trust. The 
gentleman has not served here long. If the gentleman had, he 
would know that I do not speak or act at the behest of anyone, 
and if the gentleman had been long absent from the Board of 
Supervisors of San Francisco County he would realize that in 
this Hall argument instead of besmirching and questioning of 
methods is necessary. 

Now, as to the third matter, the matter of the contract of the 
power company, the lady from California [Mrs. Kaun] in an 
admirable address the other day [applause] presented a state- 
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ment from the city attorney of San Francisco, Mr. O'Toole, that 
was of importance with reference to this issue. That telegram 
was as follows: 
San Francisco, CALIF, May 19, 1928. 
Hon. FLORENCE P. KAHN, 
Representative in Congress, 
Fourth Congressional District of California, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Distribution through the agency of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to the 
people in San Francisco was approved as a temporary expedient by 
Department of Interior in July, 1925. Immediately after this approval 
my cffice proceeded to condemn local distribution systems of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and Great Western Power Co. During past three 
years these proceedings have been before railroad commission, and 
during past two years more than 300 actual trial days have been occu- 
pied before commission. More than 5,000 follos of oral testimony have 
been taken, in addition to hundreds of exhibits filed by city and com- 
panies. Taking of testimony closed on March 15 and each side allowed 
90 days for preparation of briefs, which will be filed by June 15, when 
matter will be submitted to commission for decision. As soon as rail- 
road commission fixes yaluation of properties of these companies ques- 
tion of their purchase by city for the purpose of distribution by city 
of Hetch Hetchy power will be submitted to people. You can assure 
the Congress that since the permission granted by the Department of 
Interior to distribute power through Pacific Gas & Electric Co. city 
has used every effort to obtain by condemnation local distributing 
systems. Both companies haye resisted to the utmost our plans to 
acquire their properties, but have every hope that price to be fixed by 
commission will meet the approval of people and that these distribution 
systems will be obtained. 

Joun J. O'TOOLE, City Attorney. 


You will note the direct statement therein concerning this 
contract, which I charge is unlawful and voids the whole Hetch 
Hetchy grant: 


Distribution through the agency of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to the 
people in San Francisco was approved as a temporary expedient by 
Department of Interior in July, 1925. Immediately after this approval 
my office proceeded to condemn local distribution systems of Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and Great Western Power Co. 


City Attorney O’Toole, who must know the facts or else he is 
unworthy of his office, wired to his Representative in Congress 
that distribution through that agency was approved as a tem- 
porary expedient by the Department of the Interior in July, 
1925, and in good faith the lady from California was led to 
present this statement to the House. 

Mrs. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mrs. KAHN. I just want to say that I presented the original 
telegram which I received. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not the slightest question but what 
it was the telegram as sent by the city attorney of San Fran- 
cisco. I have known the lady long and I know she would not 
have presented any statement but what she thought was 100 
per cent correct. 

I intimated that day that I was not sure the statement was 
correct as to the approval by the Department of the Interior. 
I brought it to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior 
and I have a letter which I will put in the Recorp in full, in 
which the Secretary makes it clear that the statement of 
O'Toole was an absolute falsehood. I say falsehood because 
under the responsibility of his position as city attorney of San 
Francisco he must have known the statement he made was not 
true. I will only quote a sentence or two of the letter, but will 
put the entire letter in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask for five minutes 
more, if I may, in order to complete the statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is the statement of the Secretary of 
the Interior: 


At no time have I approved the contract referred to in the telegram. 
My approval was requested but I took no action either by way of 
approval or disapproval, desiring to have the opinion of the Attorney 
General before action. 


Then he goes on to say that he submitted it to the Attorney 
General for an opinion. The Attorney General responded with 
the opinion I put in the Recorp the other day (CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 9247) to the effect that— 


It is not thought best that this department undertake to determine 
the legal controversy in advance should it arise. 
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Then the Secretary of the Interior wrote, not an approval, 
as Mr. O'Toole says, but a letter to the mayor of San Francisco, 
under date of August 19, 1925, in which the Secretary of the 
Interior expressly declined to express any opinion as to the 
legality or propriety of the contract in question; saying— 

The Secretary should not act at this time, but must await such 
development of facts as will enable the Secretary to determine. 


I am going to put both letters in the Recorp. They will 
fully substantiate my statement that O’Toole’s statement in his 
telegram to the lady from California was untrue and he must 
have known it. The letters are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 22, 1928. 
Hon. Lovis C. Cramton, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mn. Cramton: I have your letter of May 22, 1928, calling 
my attention to the telegram of the city attorney of San Francisco to 
Hon. FLORENCE P. Kaun, dated May 19, 1928, as the same appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Saturday, May 19, 1928, page 9248, in 
which the following language appears: 

“Distribution through the agency of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
the people in San Francisco was approved as a temporary expedient 
by Department of Interior in July, 1925. Immediately after this ap- 
proval my office proceeded to condemn local distribution systems ‘ot 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and Great Western Power Co, * * +» 

You ask to be advised as to what action, if any, was taken by the 
Department of the Interior in July, 1925, or at any other time, with 
reference to the proposed sale of power by the city of San Francisco 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., or to any other individual or cor- 
poration, for resale. 

At no time have I approved the contract referred to in the telegram. 
My approval was requested, but I took no action either by way of 
approval or disapproval, desiring to have the opinion of the Attorney 
General before action. 

I submitted the question whether the performance of the acts of the 
city and county of San Francisco under and by virtue of this agreement 
constitutes a violation of the so-called Raker Act, approved December 
19, 1913 (38 Stat. 242), for the opinion of the Attorney General on 
July 20, 1925. The Attorney General rendered his opinion thereon under 
date of August 5, 1925, and this opinion is set out in full on pages 9246 
and 9247 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Saturday, May 19, 1928. 

Following the receipt by me of the opinion of the Attorney General 
I addressed a communication on August 19, 1925, to Hon. James 
Rolph, jr., mayor of San Francisco, a copy of which is hereto attached. 

The contract has never been approved or disapproved by this depart- 
ment, and the matter stands as set forth in the letter of August 19, 
1925. 

Any additional information you may desire I shall be pleased to give 
to you upon request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Honxar WORK. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 19, 1925. 
Hon. James ROLPH, Jr., 
Mayor of San Francisco, 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Mayor: The act approved December 19, 1913 (38 
Stat. 242), does not require the Secretary of the Interior to approve 
or disapprove contracts such as the contract entered into between the 
city and county of San Francisco and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
dated July 1, 1925. 

It is the duty of the city and county of San Francisco at all times 
to comply with and observe on its part all the conditions specified 
in this act; and it is the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, in the 
event that the conditions specified in the act are not reasonably com- 
plied with and carrled out, to report the facts, after notifying the city 
and county of San Francisco in writing, to the Attorney General for 
such suits or proceedings in the proper courts as the law and the 
facts in his opinion warrant. The Secretary should not act at this 
time, but must await such development of facts as will enable the 
Secretary to determine with a certainty whether or not this act is 
being reasonably carried out by the city and county of San Francisco. 

The violation of the law, if any, is a fact evidenced by acts, and 
the Secretary must necessarily await a reasonable time until perform- 
ance shall have indicated whether or not the acts of the parties con- 
stitute such a violation of the law as will make action on his part 
proper. 

Very respectfully, 
HUBERT Wore, Secretary. 

Let me now suggest this for your consideration: If the city 
attorney of San Francisco would send a telegram to the lady 
from California for her to place before Congress with ref- 
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erence to this matter a telegram containing a deliberate mis- 
statement of a material fact in the controversy, what confidence 
are we to have in the city attorney of San Francisco? What 
confidence shall we have in other statements he made in that 
telegram wherein he claimed that the city of San Francisco 
was proceeding in good faith to acquire a distribution system to 
dispose of their own power? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield for a question. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Perhaps, if the telegram is incorrect, it may 
have been through an inadvertence and not a deliberate mis- 
statement; and perhaps the statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior may be just as incorrect as Mr. O’Toole’s, 

Mr. CRAMTON. These wanderings in the azure blue of the 
gentleman’s mentality have nothing to do with the case. The 
telegram is explicit. It is a matter that should be within the 
personal knowledge of the city attorney of San Francisco if 
he is attending to his job, and the letters I insert from the 
Secretary of the Interior to me and to the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco are so clear and positive as to leave no doubt as to the 
question. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a short 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; for a short question, if the gentleman 
has one. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the gentleman gone down to the In- 
terior Department and inspected all the files so he can be 
absolutely sure that there is no misstatement in the letter of 
the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. CRAMTON.. I have the letter, that is a direct and 
positive statement and also a copy of the letter sent to the 
mayor of San Francisco, which is said to be the approyal but 
which letter itself shows was not an approval but a definite 
declination of any action whatever with reference to the matter. 

Now, I do not want to take further time. We have important 
business in another part of the town to-day and I want to be 
there. I simply desire to close by summarizing the situation. 

First. As to sanitation. San Francisco has not a scintilla 
of authority under the Hetch Hetchy act to administer any 
part of the Yosemite National Park with a view to protection 
of the purity of the Hetch Hetchy water. The very limited 
regulations mentioned in the Raker Act are to be administered 
by the National Park Service and not by the officials of San 
Francisco. And those regulations do not prohibit fishing and 
camping in the Tuolumne watershed, and it was the intention 
of Congress that they should not. It will be well if San 
Francisco explain to her O’Shaughnesseys and O’Tooles whose 
park that is anyway and that they are taking in too much 
territory in their posting of notices and their press releases 
warning the public against proper recreational use of half of 
one of our greatest national parks. San Francisco promised 
to make the Hetch Hetchy country accessible, not to make it 
forbidden land. 

Second. The roads that San Francisco promised. Those will 
be built, because Congress wrote the promise in the law and 
the Secretary of the Interior, under advice of the Attorney 
General, is requiring San Francisco to keep that promise. 

Third. The sale of Hetch Hetchy power to a power company 
for resale, Section 6 of the Raker Act expressly forbids that 
and provides for forfeiture of the grant. When San Francisco, 
in 1925, proposed to make this contract which was disapproved 
by Mayor Rolph, ex-Mayor Phelan, ex-Congressman Kent, and 
many others quoted by me in my speech of last Saturday, the 
Secretary of the Interior was asked to approve such sale as a 
“temporary expedient.” He declined to do so in the letter I 
have presented, and said to Mayor Rolph: 


It is the duty of the city and county of San Francisco at all times to 
comply with and observe on its part all the conditions specified in this 
act; and it is the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, in the event 
that the conditions specified in the act are not reasonably complied 
with and carried out, to report the facts, after notifying the city and 
county of San Francisco in writing, to the Attorney General for such 
suits or proceedings in the proper courts as the law and the facts in 
his’ opinion warrant. 


The violation of section 6 is now plain and long continued. 
The good faith of the officials of San Francisco in their pre- 
tended attempts to buy the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and Great 
Western Power Co. plants for distribution purposes is open to 
serious question. Because of the proven misrepresentations by 
O'Toole, above set forth, I question the good faith of the entire 
telegram. “The conditions specified in the act are not reason- 
ably complied with and carried out.” Therefore I have sug- 
gested to the Secretary of the Interior that he call upon the 
Attorney General to take the proper legal steps to enforce 
section 6 of the Raker Act, 
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It is time for San Francisco to realize that the United States 
still owns the Yosemite National Park, intends that its people 
shall have unobstructed use of it all, and that the O’Shaugh- 
nessy and O'Toole policy of eyasion and pretense and procrasti- 
nation will not succeed. 


EXHIBIT A 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, December 1}, 1927, 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THE INTERIOR. 

Dran Mn. Secrerary: My opinion has been requested as to the legal 
correctness of contentions made by the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco concerning certain of its obligations under the act of December 19, 
1913 (38 Stat. 242), generally referred to as the Raker Act, 

The contentions of the city and county of San Francisco, which will 
be hereinafter referred to merely as the city, are set forth in a letter 
from the city attorney, dated October 13, 1927, and are made in re 
sponse to a formal request made by you on July 7, 1927, that the city 
at once proceed with the building of certain specified roads and trails 
in Yosemite National Park, in California, in compliance with paragraph 
(p) of section 9 of the Raker Act, and also that said city convey to the 
United States certain lands owned by it in the Yosemite National Park, 
as provided by paragraph (t) of section 9 of said act. 

The letter of July 7, 1927, recited certain of the requirements of 
section 9 of the Raker Act, as follows: 

Section 9 of the act stated: 

“That this grant is made to the said grantee subject to the 
observance on the part of the grantee of all the conditions hereinbe- 
fore and hereinafter enumerated.” 

By paragraph (p) of section 9 of said act it was provided: 

“That this grant is upon the further condition that the grantee 
shall construct on the north side of the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir site 
a scenic road or trail, as the Secretary of the Interior may determine, | 
above and along the proposed lake to such point as may be designated 
by the said Secretary, and also leading from said scenic road or trail 
a trail to the Tiltill Valley and to Lake Vernon, and a road or trail to! 
Lake Eleanor and Cherry Valley via McGill Meadow; and likewise the 
said grantee shall build a wagon road from Hamilton or Smith Station 
along the most feasible route adjacent to its proposed aqueduct from 
Groveland to Portulaca or Hog Ranch and into the Hetch Hetchy Dam 
site, and a road along the southerly slope of Smiths Peak from Hog 
Ranch, past Harden Lake to a junction with the old Tioga Road, in 
section 4, township 1 south, range 21 east, Mount Diablo base and 
meridian, and such roads and trails made necessary by this grant, and 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. Said grantee 
shall have the right to build and maintain such other necessary roads 
or trails through the public lands, for the construction and operation 
of its works, subject, however, to the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the Stanislaus National Forest, and the Secretary of 
the Interior in the Yosemite National Park. The said grantee shall 
further lay and maintain a water pipe, or otherwise provide a good 
and sufficient supply of water for camp purposes at the Meadow, one- 
third of a mile, more or less, southeasterly from the Heteh Hetchy 
Dam site. 

“That all trail and road building and maintenance by the said 
grantee in the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National 
Forest shall be done subject to the direction and approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture according to their 
respective jurisdictions.” 

Paragraph (q) of said section 9 provides in part: 

“That the said grantee * + + shall reimburse the United States 
Government for the actual cost of maintenance of the above roads and 
trails in a condition of repair as good as when constructed.” 

By paragraph (t) of said section 9 it is provided: 

“That the grantee herein shall convey to the United States, by 
proper conveyance, a good and sufficient title, free from all liens and 
encumbrances of any nature Whatever, to any and all tracts of land 
which are now owned by said grantee within the Yosemite National 
Park or that part of the national forest adjacent thereto not actually 
required for use under the provisions of this act, said conveyance to 
be approved by and filed with the Secretary of the Interior within six 
months after the said grantee ceases to use such lands for the purpose 
of construction or repair under the provisions of this act.” 

The letter then concluded : 

“The city and county of San Francisco have not complied with the 
requirements of the grant hereinbefore set forth and, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of December 19, 1913, I hereby make a 
formal request in writing that the following action be taken at once 
by the said city and county: 

„(a) Widen the present road from Hog Ranch to Hetch Hetchy to 
a full travelable width of 18 feet and surface said road, 

“(b) Build a road from Hetch Hetchy Reservoir to Lake Eleanor 
via McGill Meadow, so as to render the route available for motor 
travel. 
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(e) Construct a road of not less than 18 feet in width, and with 
grades of not to exceed 8 per cent, from Hog Ranch past Harden Lake 
to the Tioga Road, said road to be suitable for motor travel. 

„(d) Construct a wide and serviceable trail along the north side of 
Hetch Hetchy Reservoir for the full length thereof. 

„(e) Construct a trail from the trail along the north side of Hetch 
Hetchy Reservoir to Tiltill Valley and to Lake Vernon. 

“ (f) Before proceeding to construction of the works herein required, 
the city and county must secure approval by the Secretary of the 
specifications for said works, to be followed by the construction con- 
tractor or party, as required by section 9 (p) of the act, and likewise 
must secure the formal approval and acceptance of the roads and 
trails constructed. 

“(g) The grantee shall make arrangements for the reimbursement 
of the United States for the actual cost of maintenance of the above 
roads and trails in a condition of repair as good as when constructed, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 9 (q) of the act of De- 
cember 19, 1913. 

“The requirements expressed in this notice are not to be construed 
as in anywise releasing the city and county of San Francisco from 
constructing, at such future time as may be prescribed by the Secretary, 
a road or trail from Lake Eleanor into Cherry Valley, nor is this notice 
and the matters required therein to be construed as an abandonment 
of the right to require additional trails or roads, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (p) of section 9, requiring the grantee to construct 
such roads and trails, made necessary by this grant, and as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.’ 

“Tt likewise appears that, as to the lands listed below, the grantee 
has for more than six months ceased ‘to use such lands for the purpose 
of construction or repair under the provisions of this act’ (the Raker 
Act), and hence that such lands should be conveyed to the United 
States, as provided by section 9 (t) of said act. The lands which 
appear to occupy this status are: 

“(a) The east half of northwest quarter, the southwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 32, township 1 north, range 20 east. 

“(b) The southeast quarter of section 9. 

“The south half of the northeast quarter, the south half of the 
northwest quarter, the north half of the southwest quarter, and the 
northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 10. 

“The southwest quarter of the northwest quarter and east half of 
the south half of section 11. 

“The northwest quarter of the northeast quarter and the northeast 
quarter of the northwest quarter of section 16, all in township 1 north, 
range 20 east. 

„(e) The south half of the northeast quarter, the north half of the 
southeast quarter, the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 34. 

“The southwest quarter of the northwest quarter, the west half of 
the southwest quarter, and the southeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 35. 

“And all of section 36, township 2 north, range 19 east. 

“(d) The southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, the northwest 
quarter of the southeast quarter, and the east half of the southwest 
quarter of section 12, township 1 north, range 19 east. 

“(e) The southwest quarter of the northwest quarter and the north- 
west quarter of southwest quarter of section 19, township 2 north, 
range 21 east. The southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of 
section 24, township 2 north, range 20 east. 

“(f) The southwest quarter of the northeast quarter, the south half 
of the northwest quarter of section 5, the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 6, all in township 1 north, range 21 east. 

“Under authority of section 9 (t) of the act of December 19, 1913, 
a formal request is hereby made that ‘a good and suficient title free 
from all liens and incumbrances of any nature whatever’ as to each 
of the described tracts, and any other lands occupying the same status, 
be conveyed to the United States, 

“The purpose of this letter is to require of the city and county of 
San Francisco performance by them of all matters required of them 
by the act of December 19, 1913, and the enumeration herein of certain 
of those matters is not intended to, and must not be regarded as, 
waiving performance of any other required acts, or as excepting such 
other required acts from the operation of this notice.” 

In the letter of October 13, 1927, the city attorney asserts that the 
Director of the National Park Service appeared before the board of 
supervisors of the city and outlined his views as to the kinds of 
roads and trails which should be constructed by the city in response 
to the notice of July 7, 1927, and in compliance with the Raker Act. 
The director's position and the estimated cost of meeting his views 
were summarized by the city attorney as follows: 
apt ie No. 1: Transfer city-owned lands to United 


n nn ae eae acres... 2, 632. 94 
Project No. 2: Construct trail north side of Hetch Hetchy 
Reservoir to Tiltill Valley and Lake Vernon, 21 ae 
estimated cost. $43, 500 
Project No. 3: Construct Harden Lake Road (12 miles) ; 3 
estimated cost-—._..----...--=------—-= a asa 480, 000 
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Project Nees 4: Construct Lake El d, 5 
e Eleanor Road, (14 miles) ; 


Project ‘No. D Reconstruction and surfacing Heich Heteby rated 
Road (9 miles) ; r Se 270, 000 
ng ce | REECE S AE ROR nA LOR CaN RO AS ee 35, 000 
ee ea | hy Oe, COO 


The letter recited that the board of supervisors disagreed with the 
views of the director and had referred the matter to the city attorney 
for negotiations with the department, and the contentions of the city 
were in substance as follows: 

1, The city does not dissent from the requirements that it construct 
trails along the north side of Hetch Hetchy Reservoir and thence to 
Tiltill Valley and Lake Vernon. 

2. The city recognizes the obligation to build roads over the routes 
specified in the notice of July 7, 1927, but contends: 

(a) That in building roads pursuant to paragraph (p) of section 9 
of the Raker Act, the city is not required to build roads of a higher 
standard than the main traveled roads, with which said roads to be 
constructed will connect, as said main roads existed or were immedi- 
atey contemplated at the time of adoption of the Raker Act, 

(b) That the city heretofore constructed a road from Hog Ranch 
to Hetch Hetchy, with a roadbed 22 feet in width and on a 4 per 
cent grade, at a cost of more than $200,000, which road was originally 
used as a railroad, but from which rails were temporarily removed, 
and the surface prepared for vehicular travel, with the understanding 
that rails might be relaid thereon, in the event of future need by the 
city for the railroad; that this road has been in satisfactory use, 
accommodating approximately 35 automobiles per day, and is in excess 
of the standards of the main traveled road with which it connects, 
and hence satisfied the requirement of the Raker Act. 

(e) As to the road from Hetch Hetchy Reservoir to Lake Eleanor 
via McGill Meadow, the city in October, 1916, submitted to the 
department a map outlining the proposed road from Hetch Hetehy to 
Lake Eleanor, showing the alignment thereof, together with survey 
notes showing the proposed grades, and the department approved 
said map on December 30, 1926. The Lake Eleanor Road built by 
the city over this route was used by the city for handling approxi- 
mately 6,000 tons of freight to Lake Eleanor, and its grades are 
superior to those of the Big Oak Flat Road, one of the main roads 
over which one would travel in reaching the Lake Eleanor Road. 
This road has been maintained by the city since its construction and 
was built and approved by the Secretary of the Interior, as one of 
the roads required to be built under the Raker Act, and the Secretary 
may not demand improvement of the standard of said road, 

(d) The road which the notice of June 7, 1927, would require to 
be built from the Big Oak Flat Road past Harden Lake to the 
Tioga Road, is of a higher quality than either of said roads which it 
connects, and the most which should be asked of the city is to con- 
tribute to the cost of a road of modern standards over this route 
“a sum of money equivalent to the cost of constructing a road along 
the route indicated, of grades, width, and type of surface as existed 
on connecting roads at the time of adoption of the Raker Act.” 
This cost would be about $250,000. 

Z. In the matter of conveying to the United States lands owned 
by the city and “not actually required for use under the provisions 
of this act,” the city’s position is substantially that: 

(a) The city will promptly convey to the United States the 160- 
acre tract known as the Canyon ranch tract, and described as item 
(a) in the notice of July 7, 1927. 

(b) The city will likewise convey to the United States all save the 
west 40 acres of the 160-acre tract known as the Tiltill Valley tract and 
described as item (f) in the notice of July 7, 1927, but contends that 
“the west 40 acres of this land are required for use by the city in 
connection with its future operations.” 

(e) The tracts described in items (d) and (e) of the notice of July 7, 
1927, known as the McGill Meadow and Lake Vernon tracts, containing, 
respectively, 160 and 121.49 acres, were privately owned lands acquired 
by the city by deed in January, 1918, and being acquired after the 
approval of the Raker Act, are not lands which the city must convey 
under said act. 

(d) The lands described in items (b) and (c) of the notice of July 7, 
1927, are known, respectively, as the Hetch Hetchy and the Lake 
Eleanor Reservoir lands, and were acquired by the city for reservoir 
purposes, Part of said lands are submerged, a part of them lie be 
tween the flow line of the existing reservoirs and what will be the flow 
lines of the ultimate development of said reservoirs, and the remainder 
lie along the margins of the reservoirs, and “ are required for use by 
the city for sanitary control of the reservoir.” In view of these facts, 
the city contends that all of these lands are actually required for the 
purposes of the Raker Act, and the city is not obligated by said act to 
convey said lands to the United States. 

4. The city further asserts that its project is far from complete; 
that the original appropriation of $45,000,000 for the project has been 
expended ; and that $10,000,000 additional has been authorized, and an 
additional $24,000,000 must be voted this year for the project, after 
which possibly four years will elapse before water from the Hetch 


Hetehy Valley can be brought into San Francisco, During this period 
the city has been and will be under a heavy burden of bond interest, 
and the city desires that a definite program be arranged for the per- 
formance of its obligations to the United States so that sald obligations 
“may be carried out in such manner and at such time as will avoid 
at this time large capital expenditures for any roads which are not at 
present actually required to link up with the Federal or State road 
program.” 

Before considering the separate contentions of the city enumerated 
above, it is deemed advisable to set forth or state the general provi- 
slons of the Raker Act, and especially those portions relating to the 
Yosemite National Park. 

The act of December 19, 1913, “ hereby granted to the city and county 
of San Francisco, a municipal corporation in the State of California, 
all necessary right of way—width not to exceed 250 feet * * * 
in, over, and through the public lands * * and through the 
Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest“ 

(1) “For the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
aqueducts, canals, ditches, pipes, pipe lines, flumes, tunnels, and con- 
duits for conveying water for domestic purposes and uses to the city 
and county of San Francisco * * +” 

(2) “For the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
power and electric plants, poles, and lines for generation and sale 
and distribution of electric energy * * +” 

(3) “For the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
telephone and telegraph lines + +” 

(4) “For the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
roads, trails, bridges, tramways, railroads, and other means of loco- 
motion, transportation, and communication, such as may be necessary 
or proper in the construction and operation of the works constructed 
by the grantee herein .“ 

There was also granted in said act “such lands in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley and Lake Eleanor Basin within the Yosemite National Park, 
+ + + irrespective of the width or extent of said lands, as may be 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior to be actually necessary 
for surface or underground reservoirs, diverting and storage dams; 
together with such lands as the Secretary of the Interior may determine 
to be actually necessary for power houses, and all other structures 
or buildings necessary or properly incident to the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of said water-power and electric plants, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and such means of locomotion, transportation, 
and communication as may be established * .“ 

The grant was required to be accepted by the grantee within a 
limited time (sec. 9-s), and was to become effective upon approval 
by the Secretary of the Interior, of maps showing the lands acquired 
(sec. 2). Construction work was required to proceed with diligence, 
and the Secretary of the Interior was authorized to declare a for- 
feiture as to any unconstructed parts of the project for failure of the 
grantee to proceed diligently or wherever there had been a cessation 
of construction for a period of three consecutive years. This forfeiture 
was to be enforced by proceedings to be instituted by the Attorney 
General in the district courts for that purpose. The following condi- 
tions relating specifically to the national park were included in the 
grant: 

Section 4 provided “that the said grantee shall conform to all 
regulations adopted and prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior 
governing the Yosemite National Park ; and also required 
the grantee to construct and maintain bridges and other practicable 
crossings over its rights of way within the national park, and to fence 
the same if required to do so by the Secretary of the Interior, and to 
permit the free use by officials of the Government of any roads, trails, 
railroads, telephone and telegraph lines as might be constructed within 
said park, and further provided that all constructed works and struc- 
tures “not of a temporary character shall be sightly and of suitable 
exterior design and finish so as to harmonize with the surrounding 
landscape and its use as a park; and * * all plans 
shall be submitted for approval to the Secretary of the Interior.” 

By section 5 of said act the enforcement of regulations was provided 
for as follows: 

“That in the exercise of the rights granted by this act, the grantee 
shall at all times comply with the regulations herein authorized, and 
in the event of any material departure therefrom the Secretary of the 
Interior * * * may take such action as may be necessary in the 
courts or otherwise to enforce such regulations.” 

Section 7 of the act provided for annual payments to be made to the 
United States by the grantee in consideration for the grant, said pay- 
ments to be utilized for national park purposes. 

Section 9 of the act was in part as follows: 

“That this grant is made to the said grantee subject to the observ- 
ance on the part of the grantee of all the conditions hereinbefore and 
hereinafter enumerated : 

“(a) That upon the completion of the Hetch Hetchy Dam or the Lake 
Eleanor Dam, in the Yosemite National Park, by the grantee, as herein 
specified, and upon the commencement of the use of any reservoirs 
thereby created by said grantee as a source of water supply for said 
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grantee, the following sanitary regulations shall be made effective within 
the watershed above and around said reservoir sites so used by said 
grantee; 

“ First. No human excrement, garbage, or other refuse shall be placed 
in the waters of any reservoir or stream or within 300 feet thereof. 

“Second. All sewage from permanent camps and hotels within the 
watershed shall be filtered by natural percolation through porous earth 
or otherwise adequately purified or destroyed. 

“Third: No person shall bathe, wash clothes or cooking utensils, 
or water stock in, or in any way pollute the water within the limits 
of the Hetch Hetehy Reservoir or any reservoir constructed by the 
said grantee under the provisions of this grant, or in the streams 
leading thereto, within 1 mile of said reservoir; or, with reference 
to the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir, in the waters from the reservoir or 
waters entering the river between it and the ‘Early intake’ of the 
aqueduct, pending the completion of the aqueduct between ‘ Early 
intake and the Hetch Hetchy Dam site. 

“Fourth: The cost of the inspection necessary to secure compliance 
with the sanitary regulations made a part of these conditions, which 
inspection shall be under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall be defrayed by the said grantee. 

“ Fifth: If at any time the sanitary regulations provided for herein 
shall be deemed by said grantee insufficient to protect the purity of 
the water supply, then the said grantee shall install a filteration plant 
or provide other means to guard the purity of the water. No other 
sanitary rules and restrictions shall be demanded by or granted to the 
said grantee as to the use of the watershed by campers, tourists, or 
the occupants of hotels and cottages.” 

By paragraph (p) of section 9 the grantee undertook to build and 
turn over to the United States for park purposes certain roads specified 
therein and made the subject of the demand of July 7, 1927, as here- 
inbefore stated, and by paragraph (q) of said section, undertook to 
maintain such roads in a state of repair as good as when constructed. 

By paragraph (t) of section 9, the grantee agreed to convey to 
the United States title to all lands in the park owned by the grantee 
and not used for purposes of the project. 

The enforcement of the conditions of the grant was authorized in 
paragraph (u) of section 9, as follows: 

“ Provided, however, That the grantee shall at all times comply with 
and observe on its part all the conditions specified in this act, and in 
the event that the same are not reasonably complied with and carried 
out by the grantee, upon written request of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, it is made the duty of the Attorney General in the name of the 
United States to commence all necessary suits or proceedings in the 
proper court having jurisdiction thereof, for the purpose of enforcing 
and carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

Section 11 of the act declared: 

“That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions specifically 
set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws 
of the State of California relating to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, 
or any yested right acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, shall proceed in con- 
formity with the laws of said State.” 

The act shows on its face that it was more than a grant upon a 
condition subsequent. It was a contract, by and in which the United 
States granted the city certain rights over and to public lands within 
a national park, and received in return the promise of performance of 
certain works by the said city, subject to the direction and approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior and for the benefit of the United 
States. 

The legislative history of the act confirms this and discloses that 
the grant and contract resulted from opposition to the granting of 
the rights desired by the city, as to lands within a national park, by 
legislaters, public officials, and private parties, who believed that such 
a grant would impair the enjoyment of the park by the public. To 
meet these objections the act was made to contain many restrictions 
and reservations for the protection of the park not ordinarily placed 
upon rights of ways for reservoirs and subsidiary works over other 
public lands. In addition, the city agreed to build and maintain roads 
and make conveyance of lands owned by it in the park as considera- 
tion for the rights granted to it, and was required to accept, and by 
formal act did accept, the obligations provided for by the act. 

The scope and purpose of the act was well stated by the then city 
attorney of the grantee in a brief filed in support by the then pending 
bill, which brief was made a part of the reports in favor of the legis- 
lation in both houses of the Congress. (H. Rept. No. 41, 63d Cong. ist 
sess.; S. Rept. No. 113, 63d Cong. Ist sess.; vol. 50, pt. 6, CONGBES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 5450-5462.) The act was there described as 
follows : 

“The United States in making this grant to the city of San Francisco 
is not acting in its governmental capacity or exercising governmental 
powers. It is acting purely as a landowner disposing of its domain 
upon such conditions as it sees fit to a grantee who accepts those 
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conditions and is bound by them as a matter of contract—not as a 
matter of statutory regulation.” 

The authority of Congress to impose the conditions made in the act 
was urged by the city upon authority of Gibson v. Chouteau (13 
Wall. 92, 99), United States v. Gratiot (14 Pet. 526, 527), Black v. 
Elkhorn Mining Co. (163 U. S. 445, 448), Butte City Water Co. v. 
Baker (196 U. S. 119, 126), Light v. United States (220 U. S. 523), 
and such authority is not now denied by the city, which merely urges 
a construction of the act differing from that heretofore made by the 
department. 

The act being in the nature of a contract, it is elementary that the 
intention of the parties must govern its construction, and that con- 
sideration may be given to extraneous matter to explain, but not to 
vary, the expressed provisions of the agreement. The same right exists 
as to statutes generally. 

Having this view of the act as a whole, consideration will now be 
given to the points upon which the city and the department are at 
issue, as disclosed by the demand for performance of July 7, 1927, and 
the city’s response thereto. 

“1. The city contends that in building roads pursuant to paragraph 
(p) of section 9 of the Raker Act, the city is not required to build 
roads of a higher standard than the main traveled roads, with which 
said roads to be constructed will connect, as said main roads existed 
or were immediately contemplated at the time of adoption of the 
Raker Act.” 

It is provided in paragraph (p) of section 9 of the Raker Act, fol- 
lowing the provisions therein that the city shall build the roads made 
the subject of the demand of July 9, 1927: 

“That all trail and road building and maintenance by the said 
grantee in the Yosemite National Park shall be done subject to the 
direction and approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

The plain import of this provision is to vest in the Secretary of 
the Interior full authority to specify the standard of roads to be built 
by the city and to require that such roads be so constructed as to meet 
with his approyal. Power to compel performance in accordance with 
his directions was vested in the Secretary by paragraph (u) of section 
9 of the act, as follows: 

“us © è Provided, however, That the grantee shall at all times 
comply with and observe on its part all the conditions specified in this 
act, and in the event that the same are not reasonably complied with 
and carried out by the grantee, upon written request of the Secretary 
of the Interior, it is made the duty of the Attorney General in the 
name of the United States to commence all necessary suits or proceed- 
ings in the proper court having jurisdiction thereof for the purpose of 
enforcing and carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

The power to designate the standard of roads to be built by the city 
is plain, unambiguous, and does not conflict with other provisions of 
the Raker Act. Under familiar principles of statutory construction no 
extrinsic evidence can be considered to explain this provision. The 
provision being unambiguous, there is nothing to be explained. 

Since, however, the act is a contract, as well as a statute, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in exercising the supervisory discretion which the 
Congress and the city agreed that he should have, may and will, of 
course, seek only to exact performance of the contract to a degree 
satisfying the intent of the grantor and the grantee existing at the 
time the grant and the contract were made. This Intent is to be de- 
rived from circumstances existing at the time of the negotiation of the 
contract. 

The contention of the city as to the standard of roads intended to 
be required of the city appears to be an inference arrived at without 
recourse to evidence of the circumstances surrounding the making of 
the contract, The legislative history of the Raker Act, however, shows 
what was in the minds of the grantor and grantee, as to road building, 
and, as in the case of memoranda preceding a formal contract, must 
take precedence over inferences not based upon antecedent facts. The 
essence of the road building to be required of the grantee city was 
expressed in the favorable reports of the legislative committees upon 
the Raker Act, heretofore referred to. The bill then under considera- 
tion became the Raker Act without change as to the road building to be 
required of the city. In said reports an analysis of the bill by separate 
sections was had, and as to section 9 it was stated in part (vol. 50, pt. 
6, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 5454): 

Paragraph (p), section 9, provides for the building of roads and 
trails in the Yosemite National Park as designated by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

“(The routing of these roads and trails was made by Mr. Marshall, 
of the Geological Survey, who surveyed the Heteh Hetchy Valley and is 
familiar with all the scenic and topographical conditions there, These 
roads will cost the city of San Francisco $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
are to be turned over, free of charge, to the United States. This 
is one of the important considerations, and carries compensation to the 
Government for the rights of way granted, The construction of these 
roads will make the Hetch Hetchy Valley accessible and will provide 
a convenient and easy way for mountaineers to reach the higher parts 
of the Sicrra. * © ) 
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The brief of the city attorney for San Francisco was also set forth 
in this report, and the following appeared under the heading: 

WHAT SAN FRANCISCO PROPOSES TO DO IN RETURN FOR THIS GRANT 

$ + + * * * . 

“2. To build at its own expense a magnificent system of roads and 
trails which will make one of the most beautiful scenic parts of the 
Sierra, now reached only by tedious journeys afoot or on mule back, 
generally accessible to the public.” 

Again in this brief it was said, under the heading: 

HETCH HETCHY AND THE CONSERVATION POLICY 
* * * . J * * 

“A comparatively inaccessible portion of the beautiful Yosemite 
Park will be made easy of access to the nature-loving public.” 

In debates on the Hetch Hetchy bill proponents of the legislation 
repeatedly referred to the obligation on the grantee to build “a million 
dollars’ worth of roads" (vol. 50, pt. 4, ConoressionaL RECORD, pp. 
8894, 3895, 4000, 4100), or as an obligation to build roads to make the 
park available for all the people for recreational purposes (vol. 50, 
pt. 4, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 3896, 3890, 3898, 3969, 3982), and 
in some instances reference was made to roads or boulevards suitable 
for automobile travel (vol. 50, pt. 4, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 4111, 
pt. 6, p. 5467). 

The road-building requirements described by Representative Raker, 
author of the act, were as follows: 

“I want, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the committee 
further to this fact that this bill provides for roads to be built by the 
city and county of San Francisco, from the public highway into the 
valley, the Hetch Hetchy Valley. They say there is a trail around the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. The city and county of San Francisco under 
this grant are to build the road up to the dam, around the lake, and 
from there north to the Tioga Road, which is a public road leading 
across the mountains to the State of Nevada, It will also build a trail 
up to the Tiltill Valley, where the city and county of San Francisco 
now own 160 acres of land, an ideal place for hotels and camp sites. 
They will build a road from there through the valley to Smiths Peak, 
and a trail from the main read around Hetch Hetchy on to Lake 
Eleanor and then to Cherry Creek. The city and county of San 
Francisco will keep up these roads from now until the crack of doom, 
To-day about 25 to 75 people per year visit the Heteh Hetchy Valley. 
You must go in on the trail and on burro back to get there. 

“Instead of that you will have one of the scenic roads of the world 
built to this valley, and instead of having barren cliffs on either side 
you will have boulevards around this lake, so that the people may see 
the wonders of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and also the remainder of this 
territory that is in the watershed of this valley. They will make it 
accessible, and make accessible the Tuolumne meadows, which are about 
40 miles beyond, where there are about 1,500 acres which will be 
accessible to campers, That part of the floor of the valley which is 
now owned by the city and county of San Francisco, about 780 acres 
in extent, could now be fenced, and the Government could be pre- 
vented from using any of that part of the floor of the valley. But 
instead of that they say they will build roads where people can go and 
see this beautiful lake, as well as the rest of the park.” 

Senator Prrruax, who was in charge of the bill in the Senate, said 
(vol. 50, pt. 6, ConcresstonaL RECORD, p. 5467): 

“We want that valley accessible to all people, and this bill provides 
that it shall be made accessible. It provides that the grantee under 
this bill shall build such roads and boulevards as will allow the people 
of all this country to get into the valley with wagons or automobiles, by 
foot or on horseback; to go up the boulevards to the top of those peaks, 
which are 8,500 feet high, drive around the border of that lake, and 
see all the beauties of that great national park, which to-day are 
reserved for those who have unlimited time and means to participate 
in such explorations. 

“This bill provides for the building of these roads; and, mind you, 
not only does it provide for the building of roads, but it provides that 
the grantee shall pay to the Government a specife sum of money to 
keep these roads in eternal repair. That sum of money will eventually 
amount to something like a million and odd dollars, if not more. 
After five years they commence to donate to the Government for 10 
years $15,000 a year for this work, for the next 10 years $20,000, and 
from that time on $30,000 a year for the purpose of keeping these 
roads in repair and for the purpose of keeping that park protected and 
in such a condition that it will be accessible to and can be enjoyed by 
others than mountain climbers,” 

* s * * * * . 


“ Eliminating, just for the sake of argument and for the time being, 
the millions of people who live around San Francisco Bay, but consider- 
ing all the people of California, considering all the people of this coun- 
try who have the time and the means to visit that great national park, 
will they be benefited or will they be injured by the work that is to 
take place under this bill? At the present time they can never see the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley; at the present time they can not make their 
way into any except the Yosemite Valley. When this bill becomes a 
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law they will have access by great boulevards to every point in that 
great national forest, and the Government will be given a fund, to be 
supplied by San Francisco, to keep up those roads and to protect that 
national forest against forest fires and yandalism. If that is the case, 
wherein is the objection? Wherein is the wrong?” 

The foregoing clearly shows the intention of the parties to be that 
such roads were to be built over the specified routes as would make 
the park easily accessible to the public as a park, and for recreational 
purposes. 

The right and duty to decide the kind of roads which should be con- 
structed to make these parks accessible were vested by the Congress 
and by the city in the Secretary of the Interior. 

There is nothing in the legislative history of the act which indicates 
that the main roads leading into the valley were then satisfactory or 
that they were to serve as models for the roads inside the park, On 
the contrary, it appears that the matter of improving the standard of 
the main roads referred to by the city attorney had been before Con- 

* gress for a number of years and that the roads were recognized as 
wholly inadequate to serve the needs of the park (S. Doc. No. 155, 56th 
Cong., Ist sess.; S. Doc. No, 34, 58th Cong., 3d sess.), and large sums 
had been appropriated each year for the construction of trails and 
improvement of roads other than toll roads in the park. These appro- 
priations have since 1913 continued to be made. 

It also appears from Senate Resolution 275, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, that the Congress, prior to the passage of the Raker Act, 
contemplated the improvement of existing roads or the bnilding of new 
roads in national parks to accommodate motor travel. That resolution 
was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to submit to the Senate as early as practicable an estimate of the cost 
of construction of new roads or changes in the present roads in the 
Yellowstone Nationa] Park in order to permit the use of automobiles 
and motor cycles therein without interfering with the present mode of 
travel in vehicles drawn by horses or other animals.” 

It also appears that automobile travel in the Yosemite National 
Park had been authorized prior to the passage of the Raker Act. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the city undertook to build such 
roads over the designated routes as the United States would have built 
in order to make the park easily accessible to the public. 

The roads were to be of a permanent character and such as would 
meet future as well as then existing needs, This is the import of the 
provision of paragraph (q) of section 9 of the act, which required the 
city to reimburse the United States for the actual cost of maintenance 
of the said roads “in a condition of repair as good as when con- 
structed.” This maintenance is a permanent obligation and requires 
the conclusion that in specifying the kind of roads to be built by the 
city the Secretary of the Interior was entitled and obligated to require 
roads of such permanent character and of such standards as would, 
when maintained as provided by the act, meet all the needs of the 
public in its use of the park. 

The obligation to build roads as above defined had no necessary 
relation to the character or quality of roads in or about the park, as 
said roads existed in 1913. If such roads, as a matter of fact, were 
of such standard as met the then existing and prospective needs of the 
public and were such as, if extended into the park, would render the 
same readily accessible, then such roads might be used as models. The 
obligation to so use them was not imposed or implied by the act, which 
left that matter exclusively to the judgment and discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Delays have occurred in the performance of the road-building re- 
quirements of the act. The city attorney pointed out, in the letter 
of October 13, 1927, that the notice of July 7, 1927, was the first 
written or formal request for road building made upon the city, the 
implied contention being that such a notice was required to be given 
before the city was obligated to begin road construction. 

The Raker Act does not require the Secretary of the Interior to 
make any demand or request that the city proceed with the discharge 
of its road-building obligations. The only language in the act with 
respect to written notice is in paragraph (u) of section 9, in which 
it is provided: 

“That the grantee shall at all times comply with and observe on 
its part all the conditions specified in this act, and in the event that 
the same are not reasonably complied with and carried out by the 
grantee, upon written request of the Secretary of the Interior, it is 
made the duty of the Attorney General * * * to commence all 
necessary suits or proceedings * * * for the purpose of enforcing 
and carrying out the provisions of this act.” 

The requirement of a written request following a clause dealing 
with failure of compliance with the act by the grantee clearly relates 
to the matter which follows; i. e., action by the Attorney General to 
compel performance, and is not a necessary condition precedent to a 
default. This interpretation was given the act by its author in a 
debate in the Congress (vol. 50, pt. 4, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 406). 

Although no specific time for compliance with the road-building 
requirements of the Raker Act were expressed, the act required the 
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city to file maps of its project within a specified time and to carry 
on work with diligence, and authorized the Secretary to declare a 
forfeiture of the grant as to sites for unconstructed works in case 
of defaults which were not occasioned by matters beyond the control 
of the city. (Secs. 2 and 5 of act.) The act did not provide that 
road construction should follow construction of the city’s project, and 
it seems certain that such road construction was regarded as a part 
of said project, and hence, also, was to be performed with reasonable 
diligence. 

It is probable and, in fact, almost certain that road construction 
to-day will cost more than it would have in 1913, and the question 
arises whether the city is now entitled to object to road-building 
specifications on that ground. 

The city's obligation was unchanging and is unchanged. It agreed 
to build and maintain such roads or trails as the Secretary of the 
Interior might prescribe. In prescribing roads the Secretary was ex- 
pected to require permanent roads for present and future needs. There 
was no limitation as to the cost of such road building to the city. 
References in the Congress to roads and trails costing from one-half 
million to a million dollars were preliminary estimates based upon 
1913 costs, and subject to the paramount obligation which was to make 
the park permanently accessible to the public. The specifications were 
left to be made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The city failed to act when it might have fulfilled its obligations at 
less cost than present performance will entail, but is no more entitled to 
insist upon partial or inadequate performance of its obligation on that 
ground than would any contractor who agreed to build to fixed specifi. 
cations, but neglected to perform his obligation until after the costs of 
materials and labor rendered the obligation less profitable than he had 
anticipated. This case is even stronger in that the city has already 
acquired and enjoyed the consideration for its undertaking, and has for 
14 years enjoyed the use of funds which might have been required for 
prompt compliance with the act. 

I therefore conclude and advise you that the city and county of 
San Francisco is obligated to construct and maintain, in the manner 
prescribed by the Raker Act and subject to your direction and approval, 
such roads and trails over the routes specified in the act as will render 
those portions of Yosemite National Park adjacent thereto easily 
accessible to the public under such conditions of travel as existed or 
could reasonably have been foreseen in 1913. In requiring construction 
of roads of that character you will be exercising the discretion vested 
in you by the Congress and the city, in the manner intended by those 
bodies when the Raker Act was passed and the grant accepted. 

The city has not contended that the requirements set forth in the 
notice of July 7, 1927, are for roads or trails of a standard in excess 
of that which might reasonably have been made in 1913 to meet the 
then existing and reasonably foreseen needs of the public in this park. 
Unless said requirements are in excess of those conditions, the demand 
made is clearly authorized and required by the Raker Act. 

“2. That roads heretofore constructed from Hog Ranch to Hetch 
Hetchy Reservoir site and thence to Lake Eleanor were approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior before being constructed, and are sufficient 
compliance with the Raker Act as to roads over these routes.” 

The records show that these roads were built over rights of way 
granted pursuant to section 1 of the Raker Act as transportation roads, 
The rights of way were approved for that purpose, and it nowhere ap- 
pears of record that your predecessors have ever regarded these roads 
as roads built for the use of the public. The roads were used for 
transporting building material and supplies to the Lake Eleanor and 
Hetch Hetchy Dam sites, and the city, although agreeing to the use of 
these roads temporarily by the public, insists upon a right to reassume 
full possession thereof if it decides to enlarge either of the reservoirs, to 
which said roads lead. The city has a present interest in the right of 
way, and if it desired to supply these roads in satisfaction of the 
requirements of section 9 of the Raker Act could only do so upon your 
approval of said roads for that purpose and by assigning such roads 
to the United States “free of cost” as required by section 7 of the act. 

It also appears that in securing the right of the public to travel 
over these roads and in taking over the repair of the road to the Hetch 
Hetchy Reservoir the department expressly declared that said roads were 
not acceptable as in full compliance with the terms of the Raker Act. 

From the matters of record it would appear that the roads heretofore 
constructed have never been considered or approved as meeting the 
ultimate obligation of the Raker Act, and I have to advise that you 
are entitled to require that said roads be put into such condition as 
to make them the kind of roads which would have been required to 
make the park areas easily accessible for public use as such use was 
required or might reasonably have been anticipated in 1913. 

In this connection it may be added that, unless the city has an 
actual future need for these roads in connection with its project, it is 
obligated, under section 7 of the Raker Act, to assign said roads to 
the United States. If it has such need and desires ultimately to im- 
prove the roads to meet the requirements of section 9 of the act, and 
in compliance therewith, the matter of deferring the time for com- 
pliance with the act as to these roads is a matter within your discre- 
tion and may be allowed upon such conditions as you may prescribe. 
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“3. The city is not required to convey to the United States lands 
acquired in the Yosemite National Park after the passage of the 
Raker Act.” 

The provision in the act of December 19, 1913, is that the city shall 
convey “all tracts of land which are now owned by said grantee,” 
and not actually required for use under said act. 

It is clear, therefore, that the city is not bound to convey the two 
tracts acquired in the Yosemite National Park after December 19, 
1913. Whether the city may use said lands as a part of its project 
without further authority from Congress is a question which need not 
be decided until an attempt to use said lands is made. 

“4. The city is not required to convey to the United States lands 
adjacent to the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor Reservoirs.” 

The lands adjacent to the two reservoirs built by the grantee fall 
into two classes. First, those lands which are owned by the city and 
which will be flooded if and when existing dams are raised and 
the flow lines of the reservoirs are enlarged, and, second, lands owned 
by the city above any possible enlargement of the reservolr but which 
the city desires to retain “for sanitary control” of the reservoir. 

As to lands below the flow lines of the reservoirs, as they may be 
enlarged by future works by the city, it is clear that no obligation 
exists upon the city to convey such lands to the United States, Such 
an obligation would arise, however, upon a denial in the manner pro- 
vided by the act of any right in the city to enlarge its present 
reservoirs, unless the city is entitled to retain lands owned by it above 
the flow line of its reservoirs for sanitary control of the reservoirs. 

One of the restrictions placed in the Raker Act, upon the rights of 
the city within the Yosemite National Park, was a set of sanitary regu- 
lations appearing at subsection (a) of section 9 of said act, as to 
which it was provided that: (Fifth) 

“If at any time the sanitary regulations provided for herein shall 
be deemed by said grantee insufficient to protect the purity of the 
water supply, then the said grantee shall install a filtration plant or 
provide other means to guard the purity of the water. No other 
sanitary rules or restrictions shall be demanded by or granted to the 
said grantee as to the use of the watershed by campers, tourists, or the 
occupants of hotels and cottages.” 

These provisions clearly indicate that the city was to have no right 
to other restraints upon the public in their use of the park than were 
provided for in the regulations made a part of the grant, As the city 
undertook, by accepting the grant, to“ convey to the United States any 
and all tracts of land now owned by said grantee within the Yosemite 
National Park not actually required for use under the provisions of 
this act —it obligated itself to convey for the use of the public all 
lands above the flow line of its reservoirs not occupied by a filtration 
plant or other works erected by the city to purify the waters of the 
reservoir. 

The report on the Raker bill in Congress and the statements of the 
proponents of the bill during its consideration all show that the city 
only intended to retain ownership of lands actually occupied by 
reservoir or subsidiary works. IIlustrative of this is the statement of 
Representative Raker (vol. 50, pt. 4, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3902) : 

“They will turn over the 160 acres of land which they now own at 
the Tiltill Valley for camping purposes—they will turn over the Cherry 
Valley in the same way, all that they do not use for reservoir purposes, 
and there is a good deal of it.” 

As the city owned only lands around Lake Dleanor, near the Cherry 
Valley, it is clear that the lands described in item (e) of the request 
of July 7, 1927, were those referred to in the above statement. 

In this connection it is noted that, during the past season, the 
city assumed to prohibit boating and fishing in the Hetch Hetchy and 
Lake Eleanor Reservoirs by publishing notices to that effect. It is 
probable that it was asserting authority to do so on the ground 
heretofore asserted by the city that it owns a portion of the land 
beneath said reservoirs, and upon their banks. The city has also, 
informally, at least, opposed the establishing of camps, hotels, or 
cottages adjacent to these reservoirs, on the ground that such usages 
might pollute the city’s water supply. 

It is assumed that the desire of the city to retain ownership of 
the lands about these reservoirs is to support its policy of restricting 
activities of the public users of the park in and about these reservoirs. 

What has heretofore been shown relative to the intent and purpose 
of the Raker Act discloses the fallacy of the present policy of the 
city, which is opposed to its promises made in the said act. The 
public uses of the park were to be increased by the city, and the 
sanitary regulations stipulated were the only restraints on account 
of said city which were to be imposed upon “campers, tourists, or 
the occupants of hotels and cottages.” Even those restrictions were 
not required to be imposed until “the commencement of the use of 
any reservoirs thereby created by said grantee as a source of water 
supply for said grantee,” which the city now asserts will be four or 
more years in the future, 

The same is true as to fishing and boating, and it is not believed 
that the city has any power, either in its capacity of proprietor of 
part of the beds of these artificial bodies of water, or through the 
exercise of police power, as a municipality, to prohibit or regulate 
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fishing or boating under such regulations as the department may pre- 
seribe. The city is an agency of the State of California and is bound 
by the cession of jurisdiction over the park made by the State (ch. 
51, Sess. Laws 1919, p. 74) and accepted by the Congress (act of 
June 2, 1920, 41 Stat. 731), in which the State retained only a right 
to fix and collect license fees for fishing in the park, and as to which 
the Congress expressly placed the matter of fishing within the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

I therefore conclude and advise that the city is required to convey 
to the United States all lands owned by it in the park in 1913 which 
are not actually flooded or used for works of the city’s project, includ- 
ing all lands which have not been used for those purposes for more 
than six months past, 

“5. The city’s project is far from completion and the things re- 
quired of the city should be arranged for in such a manner as to 
require only such immediate expenditures as the present needs of the 
park require.” 

This request is primarily a matter of policy, but it seems proper to point 
out that almost 15 years have elapsed since the city assumed the obliga- 
tion to improve the Yosemite National Park; that four or more years 
will probably elapse before water is carried into the city; that cities 
whose need for water was urged as a reason for future enlargement 
of the present reservoirs have now secured water from other sources; 
that for a number of years the city has sold power developed by the 
project; and that the present lack of visitors in large numbers to the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley and to Lake Eleanor may be largely due to failure 
of the city to provide adequate roads, and acquiescence in the past 
by the department in the requests by the city that recreational activities 
at these reservoir sites be not encouraged. 

In view of the matters it is respectfully recommended that the city 
be asked to submit its views as to what would constitute a reasonable 
program for the performance of the obligations herein defined. The 
city should also be required to show cause why a forfeiture should 
not be declared and enforced as to all rights of way, including reser- 
voir areas which are not actually flooded and capable of being used 
by the city if its conduits were completed and the waters stored in 
the park were in actual use by its inhabitants. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. O. PATTERSON, Solicitor. 

Approved December 14, 1927. 

Joux H, EDWARDS, Assistant Secretary. 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kvare], under the previous order of the House, is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, we have just passed a bill pro- 
viding for the taking of the fifteenth decennial census of our 
United States in 1930. Because the bill-was brought up under 
suspension of House rules there was no opportunity to discuss 
the provisions of the bill or to offer amendments thereto. 

In fact, in view of the policy laid down in the bill we passed, 
the amendment I had in mind might well have been ruled as 
not in order, for authority to select the specific questions to 
be included in the schedules and to define the scope of the 
census is left to the Director of the Bureau of the Census, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Evidently anticipating enactment of the bill and assuming 
such authority already to exist, the director has within the 
past few days, after conferences with his advisory commission 
from the American Statistical Association and the American 
Economic Association, delayed until a time not yet determined 
his decision on a large number of requests which have come to 
him with reference to particular questions to be included in the 
next census, 

Among these, and, I hold, by far the most important to our 
Nation of any of them, is the request that the present religious 
statisties which are assembled be enlarged through the addi- 
tion of one question. Just one question. And I want to show 
the House just what the addition of that one question weuld 
mean to us as a Nation, and to the accuracy and significance of 
the Government data on religions and the country’s religious 
status, 

PRESENT CENSUS IS INADEQUATE 

Our present census aims at the collection and compilation in 
convenient form of all facts and figures, ail statistical informa- 
tion that will be of value in promoting the national welfare. 
It provides for collection of complete data on population and 
distribution, on manufactures, on agriculture, on irrigation and 
drainage, on mines, on religious bodies. Note the last-named 
subject, that of religious bodies; it is just that and no more. 
The census covers the general adult membership in the various 
denominations of religions, and is secured largely through cor- 
respondence with the leaders in those denominations. 

This work, it is true, covers the history, description, and 
statistics for each religious body that exists and operates in 
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this country, and yet it touches only an approximate half of 
the population of the Nation. And it is largely a duplication of 
the work that the churches themselves perform voluntarily each 
year. It is strictly a census of bodies and not of individuals. 
As such the statistics are of very limited value to the churches 
themselves, as well as to social and moral workers, statistical 
scholars, and others who seek reliable data on social and 
criminal problems. 

The data compiled by them are yaluable, and are used ex- 
tensively, are quoted throughout the world. And yet the 
bureau's official statistics are so misleading and have such 
glaring omissions that their usefulness is seriously marred, and 
their publication places our Nation in a wrongfully unfavorable 
Ment. COVERS ONLY HALF OF POPULATION 

The statistics take no account of the millions of unchurched 
citizens of the United States who maintain some sort of 
religious affiliation and who have religious beliefs and prefer- 
ences, even though they are not listed as active, supporting 
members of church organizations. Thus the bureau has no 
record of the religious character of an approximate one-half of 
our population. Nearly all other nations have a complete record 
of such information. Canada and Mexico, our nearest neigh- 
bors, haye such censuses. The countries of Europe and South 
America almost without exception do likewise, as do Egypt, 
Australia, and others. 

But we have an example within our own United States that 
may be applied. It is not generally known, perhaps, that the 
State of South Dakota takes a regular five-year census of its 
State population, and that it includes in its questionnaire just 
one question with reference to religion, and that is, Church 
affiliation?” 

Here, then, is a fair and accurate comparison between our 
National census and their State census, taken of the same 
group of peoples. Note, then, that the Federal census reported 
about 33 per cent of the State's population as members of some 
church body, and that the State's census found 75 per cent to be 
church people, 9 per cent not, and 16 per cent that for some 
reason failed to make any declaration. Distributing this 16 
per cent on a proportional basis, we find that only 10.6 per cent 
of the population of South Dakota are not affiliated with some 
church, instead of the 67 per cent the Federal census statistics 
reported. 

COMPARED WITH OTHER NATIONS 

Canada conducts a similar census, and finds that her popula- 
tion is 98.4 per cent church affiliating, and less than 1 per cent 
have no religion or refuse to disclose their affiliation. Mexico, 
also conducting a census along such lines, finds that her popula- 
tion is 96.9 per cent Christian. But our United States, in its 
last published census reports, shows a church-iffiliating citizen- 
ship of about 41 per cent of our total population. Is that a 
fair comparison? Certainly we should feel that there is some 
error in a system that permits us to be designated as a Nation 
so far inferiér to other nations in religious progress. It does 
not fall far short of slander, 

We need not be members of any church to recognize the in- 
disputable fact that religion is the world’s greatest moral force 
to-day. No one will deny that stark disaster would accompany 
a cessation of its influence. And yet our information on the 
country’s religious status is woefully incomplete and unreliable. 
Not once in our history have the citizens been asked for a direct 
statement of their religious preferences, if any, so that in that 
way there might be made available the exact status of this 
activity. 

At once we would have a definite basis for studies in problems 
that vitally affect our national welfare and progress, At pres- 
ent all statistics on crime, on social work, on police work, are 
based on estimates and on guesswork in so far as the religious 
influence is concerned. Church bodies would know exactly the 
scope of their work and the opportunities before them; and I 
think it may be stated that there is not one of them which 
would not approve this addition to our census work and sense 
the tremendous importance of it. Nor would we longer be cited 
to the world as a Nation that is only about half religious, when 
in reality we are a Christian Nation, and the official statistics 
should show it. 


“ CHURCH AFFILIATION ” SHOULD BE ASKED 


A demand should come from every intelligent citizen of the 
United States to the Director of the Census and the Secretary 
of Commerce insisting that there be embodied in the next popu- 
lation schedule the one question establishing the religious pref- 
erence that each citizen may have. There need be no additional 


questions, but the one question, two words in length, will give 
invaluable statistics on religious affiliation by denominations 
and by geographical units. 
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This appeal, I am sure, will result in a demand almost uni- 
versal if it is only brought to the attention of the church bodies 
at their annual conventions, and if it only reaches the attention 
of the students and workers in social and economic research, 
It is astounding that it has not been done long, long ago; and 
it should be made a regular part of the census work without 
further delay. 

Is it too much to ask? In the bureau’s large number of ques- 
tions designed to secure information and statistics that will 
bring beneficial data regarding social and moral progress, re- 
garding economic and business development, regarding industrial 
problems and their solution, there are many whose extent of 
usefulness is distinctly limited. There are many questions that 
serve to develop information used by a relatively small group 
of the population. Take, for instance, the figures and data 
regarding the elaborate reports for selected industries in the 
manufactures schedule. But not so with this one question that 
is proposed. It would affect everyone, and it should be all 
important. 

When the farmer is asked perhaps 25 questions about his 
cows and pigs, and his farm property and livestock, might he 
not be asked one question that vitally affects his own com- 
munity’s moral progress and that of his Nation? 

IS OF OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE 


When the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, now proposes 
to expand the bureau’s census of distribution to include an 
elaborate census of distribution of wholesale and retail prod- 
ucts that will constitute perhaps the greatest commercial ven- 
ture this Nation has yet undertaken, is it out of place to suggest 
that he might well consider the matter of one question—only 
one question—as to religious affiliations of the population to be 
of comparable importance at least? 

The Director of the Census, in a letter to me dated May 5, 
states that— 


„ * © as stated at our conference * * it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the census to include any additional inquiries 
on the schedule used to enumerate the population without omitting 
some of those that had been used at prior censuses. In my pre- 
liminary talk with the persons that are especially interested in the 
subjects covered by the schedule, I find that there is a great deal of 
opposition to the omission of any of the inquiries. * * * 


If, then, this question is to be reduced arbitrarily to a simple 
question of choice between addition of the religious preference 
question and elimination of one other question—a procedure 
which I believe can be rightly questioned and challenged—I 
still insist that it can be settled on its merits, that it can not 
be denied that this information is of far greater importance to 
the Nation than some of the questions, of admitted importance 
and significance, that are now asked of the Nation’s inhabit- 
ants; und that while the director and his advisers very nat- 
urally are reluctant to order any elimination of present ques- 
tions which bring a series of comparative statistics covering 
the years of the censuses, this question I have herein discussed 
is respectfully left with them for their consideration pending 
their meeting next fall. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman did not come before the Cen- 
sus Committee and recommend it? 

Mr. KVALE. I bave conferred a number of times with the 
chairman of the Census Committee, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Fenn], but he advised me that it was a matter 
for the Director of the Census to take care of. 

Mr. RANKIN. I'am the ranking minority member on that 
committee and this is the first time this has been called to my 
attention. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman understands my position, I am 
sure. I was given to understand that an amendment was not 
necessary ; in fact, that it would not be in place. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not sure about that. We were working 
out a bill, and we might have had the gentleman’s views writ- 
ten into the bill. I rather think he is right about this. 

Mr. KVALE. I thank the gentleman for his opinion and I 
feel sure he will do his utmost to have the question I suggest 
embodied in the population schedule of our next census. 

Mr. Speaker, no question as to the constitutionality of this 
proposed change can be offered in good faith by those who for 
some reason may oppose it. The present method is admittedly 
constitutional ; it has been in operation for many years and has 
never been seriously questioned. If that is in harmony with 
our Constitution, then a method perfected to remove the glaring 
inadequacies and the misleading results arrived at in the 
present procedure would be by that much the more constitu- 
tional. That is perfectly apparent to any thinking man, and 
needs no further comment. 
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I suggest that all the Members of this House who are 
interested in the subject get in touch with the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Director of the Census Bureau and give 
‘them their views on the question involved. I further suggest 
that all the church bodies assembled in their annual conven- 
tions this year, in fact, every congregation and religious 
organization in our country, pass a resolution asking, nay, 
demanding, of the Secretary of Commerce and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Census that this one question be included in 
the next population schedule, [Applause.] 


GREETINGS TO THE RURAL CARRIERS OF THE FIFTH DISTRICT OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottrns] may be per- 
mitted to insert in the Recorp a speech he is going to make on 
the 30th of May at a convention of rural letter carriers at 
Louisville, Miss, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, our present rural free-delivery 
system began in the year 1896 with the establishment of three 
insignificant routes. It differs from the system of every other 
country in that foreign delivery-mail systems have been bureau- 
cratic, originating always with the post-office officials and 
planned on geometrical lines, measured strictly by a tapeline. 

Our rural delivery of mails has come from the people them- 
selves and its growth has been in response to petitions from 
them. Did you know that long before its inception the people 
of a certain farming community in Mississippi had developed 
a scheme by which all their mail was delivered to one indi- 
vidual who in turn delivered it to each house and took from 
each of his patrons any outgoing mail they might have for the 
postoffice? The system is one of cooperation. Your patrons are 
working on their side to help the Government in its undertak- 
ing by the upbuilding of poor roads, the bridging of unpassable 
creeks and streams, and the placing of available and appropri- 
ate mail boxes at their homes, By thus uniting for one pur- 
pose the rural-mail service has expanded almost in the twin- 
kling of an eye until to-day there are approximately 44,370 
rural routes, which serve about 7,100,000 families throughout 
this great land. It is hard to realize that such growth has 
resulted within 32 years. Uncle Sam never gave a service 
more appreciated by the people, to my way of thinking, nor 
derived greater benefits from any one thing, in proportion to 
the money expended. So we all have a pride and feeling of 
possession in the rural-delivery system. But it is you carriers 
who form the basis of its excellence, by keeping its wheels 
turning. You and your brothers of other States are carrying 
on in the great prairie lands of the West, in the foothills of 
the Alleghenies, on the ice-bound lands of the Lake Champlain 
region, in the sugar plantations of Louisiana, the fruit-orchard 
lined roads of California, and the rough mining counties of the 
hills. 

Born under difficulties and cared for at first as an orphan 
“experiment,” the rural mail delivery has come to be an estab- 
lished policy of the postal administration. You have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the mail matter is delivered, come 
what may, letters that mean life and happiness, profit, and the 
upbuilding of commercial relations with others, and often last- 
ing success itself to those you serve. It is certain that our 
people have come so to depend on this satisfying service that 
they would rather pay for such delivery themselyes or submit 
to increased postal rates, if necessary, rather than be without 
this daily convenience. j 

There has always been and will always be a thrill connected 
with the sending and receiving of mail, and there is also an aura 
of romance about the carriers of these tidings of hope, and love, 
good luck, news of far-off loved ones, and the countless whisper- 
ings of the world. The written or spoken message brought from 
afar has often turned the tide of history. In the days of the 
Cæsars the courier afoot or on horse was eagerly looked for 
and looked up to; the same swift courier of news formed a part 
of the campaigns of Napoleon; the mail courier has ever played 
a vital part in the growth of white civilization. From the be- 
ginning of our country, through him, colonies were kept in 
close touch and harmony with each other. Then in the forma- 
tive years of the country came that most picturesque mail de- 
livery history has ever known, the Pony Express. It did not 
exist much over a year but served to take the mail across that 
2,000 miles unpassed by any railroad, from the west coast across 
the desert. These riders traversed the roads lined with vast 
forests and plains where they could be ambushed by the road 
agents and the Indians of those days. They were fearless men, 
devoted to the one ideal, “ the mails first, then the man.” The 
best of horses were used, and every thought was toward getting 
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the mails through. Oftentimes a rider would have given any- 
thing to be able to stop to engage in battle with attacking In- 
dians or road agents, but the mail was first, and many a pouch 
of mail was delivered to the next rider by a rider mortally 
wounded. “Buffalo Bill” Cody was one of the most fearless 
of these mail riders. Over all that long distance, by means of 
relay riders and horses, for a year and a half the mails went 
through on schedule, and only one bag of mail was ever lost. 

I have taken your time to recall this period in the history of 
mail delivery, because I feel that the same ideals and loyalty of 
service that distinguished those men abound in the characters 
of the rural free postmen of to-day. There is still a thrill 
about the delivery of mail, there is yet a tinge of romance to 
the duty of a carrier. You, too, administer unselfishly when you 
find distress; you surmount the difficulties of your work as you 
meet them. There are opportunities for the display of courage. 
and many heroic deeds have been done by your brotherhood. 
The annals of the Post Office Department show deeds of such 
courageous character that they rival those of any military hero, 
In the last several years more than a hundred men have given 
their lives in line of postal duty. To qualify as a rural carrier 
means that he is a man of stamina, of intelligence, of good 
health, of outstanding courage. No youth can stand the work 
unless he shows the makings of a real man. 

In the fifth Mississippi district we do not have the rigorous 
storms nor the terrific snows that test the hardiest of the 
carriers in the cold regions, but whether or not your route 
uncovers danger, your work is vital and you ought to be 
rewarded for long service and loyalty, I am always proud to 
be giving aid to anything that helps you, as I am serving not 
only you, my friends, but the thousands in my district whom 
you touch. 

The friends along your route look on you not only as their 
postman, but as a general-utility friend; and the things you 
have done for them, the times you have summoned a doctor, 
the favors that have been asked of you not always in the 
strict line of your duty, will all be charged up to your credit as a 
neighbor and will help to swell the influence you already wield. 
You have a responsibility to shoulder which is to “be a friend 
to man.” 

The latest speeding up of Uncle Sam's mail deliveries has 
brought the most modern airplane into the service, reducing 
again the distance from coast to coast. But let me tell you 
of another spectacular mail service I have heard about, not 
in our own land, but of a small island in the Tonga group of 
islands in the South Pacific. This island is completely sur- 
rounded by such dangerous coral reefs that no boat can come 
closer than two miles from shore. Once a month a mail boat 
from New Zealand appears with mail, two native postmen start 
swimming toward it, the leading man carrying a short stick 
with a cleft in the end of it. In this cleft are the outgoing 
letters which he drops into a bucket let down from the ship. 
Then a large sealed cracker box is let down in which is the 
in-going mail; the swimmers tow this back to ghore against 
dangerous currents and the tide. While your job is not so 
“wet” as this one, from the reports I get from postal headquar- 
ters I know that the rural carriers of the fifth district are 
bravely breasting the breakers and making progress toward per- 
fection in the delivery of the mail to all corners of our district. 

There is a monument of stone outside the city of Los 
Angeles to “Snowshoe” Thompson, a rural carrier who, for 
13 years, carried on his back through the snowbound passes of 
the Sierras the mail business of California to and from the 
East before the advent of any railroad through that country. 

You have no stone monuments erected, and may never have, 
but I want to assure you that there exists one to each and every 
one of you in the community heart of those you serve. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp an article by 
General Richardson, of the United States Army, on the subject 
of Alaska, where he spent a great many years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. How long is the article? » 

Mr. THURSTON. About 10 pages. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it a recent article? I ask that because an 
article, I think by General Richardson, was inserted in the 
Recorp at an earlier date this session. 

Mr. THURSTON, This is in January. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it was inserted by the gentleman 


from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY]. 

Mr. THURSTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I shall withdraw my 
request for the present. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing an article relative 
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to the limitation of sugar in the Philippines prepared by Mr. 
Vincente Villamin, a Filipino. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. HARDY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I propose to make a few remarks 
about the business side of the United States Government. I 
like to talk about the business side of the Government that the 
Congress has to do with because I think it has been well 
vonducted. 

Being a member of the Appropriations Committee, I come 
much in contact with the figures—the big figures—that represent 
the expenditures of the Government. I know the efforts this 
committee, led by its late lamented chairman, Mr. Madden, has 
made to keep the appropriations within reasonable bounds. 

This great committee has never had a greater chairman than 
Martin B. Madden, who died at his desk April 27, 1928. He 
had a bread vision and understanding, and he knew the va- 
rious activities and ramifications of the departments for which 
he was approving appropriations.. Having started life as a 
poor immigrant boy, he knew the value of a dollar and what it 
would buy. Having made a notable success in big business 
before coming to Congress, he could understand necessities that 
run into millions. Mr. Madden was a hard worker; a thorough 
student of public affairs, sincerely patriotic, generous and kind 
by nature, helpful where help was deserved, but discriminating 
always. He never hesitated to push aside or fight his best 
friends who sought what he considered unnecessary appropria- 
tion. He would defend the Public Treasury with his own life, 
a common-enough saying, but in his case literally true, as was 
evidenced by his last fight on the floor of the House the day 
before death called him, hastened no doubt by his aggressive- 
ness to save the Treasury in that instance. I would guess that 
Mr. Madden during his chairmanship of this great committee 
saved this country nearly, if not fully, a billion dollars through 
his insight and insistence upon economy and retrenchment. 

Appropriation bills must originate in the House of Repre- 


. sentatives. 


All bills carrying appropriations must be considered and 
reported out by the House Appropriations Committee. 

All bills reported out by the Appropriations Committee are 
passed. That sounds rather broad, but I do not recall any bills 
in recent years that this committee has reported out that have 
not passed. One or two have been temporarily held up by 
filibusters in the Senate, but they went through the next session. 
They usually go through the House very nearly as written. The 
Senate not infrequently adds on a few millions of dollars. 

Since every bill reported out by the Appropriations Committee 
and practically every dollar in every bill so reported out 
becomes law, it may be seen how important it is to have a 
conservative committee that will conserve the public funds. 
And that you have had for 10 years. } 

In years past the running expenses of the Government were 
largely paid from a tax on tobacco, alcohol and liquors, and 
receipts from customs. That was before it cost a billion dollars 
a year to run the Goyernment. And it was not so many years 
back at that. 

The World War brought on big expenditures and heavy income 
taxes. Appropriations jumped from three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in 1916 to $19,000,000,000 in 1919, then back to $6,000,- 
000,000 in 1920.. They have gradually been brought down to 
about $4,000,000,000 per year. 

For eight years the Republican Congress has been trying to 
bring down expenditures, cut down appropriations, reduce taxes, 
and pay off the public debt. Federal taxes have been reduced 
until they are no longer a burden to anybody, and not much paid 
by the average man, and the public debt has been reduced about 
$8,000,000,000. 

Coming down from war-time expenditures has not been an 
easy matter. But it has been done. Three agencies haye been 
largely responsible for bringing before the Congress a conserya- 
tive financial program—the President, the Budget, and the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

The President has set the pace and has urged the departments 
to economize. He has issued orders that no person employed 
in the Government shall urge before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee greater appropriations than the Budget estimates. He 
has set the figure for the total year’s expenditures. 

The Budget has suggested how the funds may be allocated 
to each department and activity of the Government and come 
within the grand total suggested by the President. 
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The House Appropriations Committee has reported out and 
the Congress has passed bills appropriating less money than the 
Budget has estimated usually. 

i While the results have been magnificent, few applaud or seem 
o care. 

The demand for appropriations and for new laws requiring ap- 
propriations come from many and from everywhere. Every de- 
partment of the Government wants to expand. The Army and 
the Navy want more men, more ships, more equipment, better 
quarters. Every town and city wants public buildings and air 
mail. Every river and harbor is a possible drain on the 
Treasury. Eyery man on the public pay roll would like in- 
creased pay. And nearly everybody, everywhere, has something 
in his mind which he thinks the United States Government 
ought to buy, build, or pay for. 

Every chamber of commerce, with few exceptions possibly, 
in the United States has indorsed one or more projects that 
would increase appropriations. Every organization in the 
United States seems to advocate the spending of public funds 
somewhere. Millions of dollars are spent every year through 
organizations, advertising, and propaganda to induce the Con- 
gress to pass, or to influence the country to demand that the 
Congress should pass, one thing or another that would cost 
much money. 

Does anybody protest against any of these expensive laws or 
appropriations? 

Not that any Congressman has heard much about. 

Those interested and those who would benefit by legislation 
and appropriations and many of their friends write, telegraph, 
and show up in person to advocate their cause. But the great 
majority who pay the taxes say nothing. 

The Appropriations Committee can report out appropriations 
only for functions or activities for which there is a law. It 
is expected to and usually does report out appropriations for 
governmental activities for which there is a law. It uses its 
judgment as to just how much to report out. 

The Appropriations Committee does not initiate laws. If it 
puts an item in a bill for something for which there is no law, 
that item can be stricken out of the bill on the floor of the 
House on a “ point of order” raised by any Member. 

The Appropriations Committee is not responsible for flood 
control, rivers and harbors improvement, Muscle Shoals, 
Boulder Canyon Dam, public highways, naval expansion, ad- 
justed compensation, or any of the many things that cost money. 
But if the country demands them, and if the Congress passes 
the laws authorizing them, then the Appropriations Committee 
must report out bills to cover them. 

The Appropriations Committee is not responsible for the big 
Budget, the growing Budget of the country. The country which 
demands new and expensive activities and the Congress which 
passes the laws are responsible for that, 

It is the business of this great committee to hold the appro- 
priations for the several departments and the various Govern- 
ment activities down to a minimum and at the same time take 
care of their actual needs, and it is doing that very well. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN THE COUNTRY 


Here is a list of appropriations made by this Congress for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1928, and ending June 30, 


1929: 
For fiscal year 1929 
Agricultural Department 2 


$139, 138, 793. 88 
Interior’ Dept. ⁰ð 22 00 


272, 656, 039. 


Navy; Demartments red ie 0 eo ese ee eit 362, 145, 812. 00 
War Department 398. 517, 221. 50 
Treasury Department 296, 392, 018. 00 
Post Office partment- 764, 950, 042. 00 


State Department 
Department of Justice 
Department of Commerce „45„%.? 
Labor -Denartnent.- — 
i a r UE I oS oe Sea eS 

Executive and inde 
District of Columb 
Deficiency bill, largely held over from last yea - 200, 936, 668. 02 
Second: deficiency 511 ss 146, 017, 757. 7 


3, 253, 540, 162. 04 


The above are the items appropriated by this session of Con- 
gress. To this must be added the permanent and indefinite 
appropriations which run along without Congress appropriat- 
ing them every year. In this item is included the interest on 
public debt, regular sinking fund for the public debt, and 
other regular fixed charges. altogether amounting to $1,388,- 
753,735.53. Added to the above, this will make a grand total 
for the cost of Government for the fiscal year of 1929 of 
$4,642,293, 897.57. 

Appropriations do not indicate the exact amonnts spent. 
Expenditures will probably run a little less than appropriations. 


13, 955, 955. 14 
26, 759, 342. 50 


37, 625, 208. 00 
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The fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, has been closed up and the 
figures published, so we do know exactly what the Government 
cost that year. We know what the receipts were, and the sur- 
plus. Here is a statement for the year 1927. These figures 
include the Post Office Department, which is a large item. 


For 1927 


Titel et — a $4, 812, 516, 429. 76 
Total expenditures — ~~~. i e e 4, 176, 706, 508. 06 


635, 809, 921. 70 


The surplus was later applied on reduction of the public debt. 

Three large items in this expenditure are Post Office Depart- 
ment, interest on public debt, and payment on public debt re- 
quired by law. These were for 1927, as follows: 


Wrone t ein — $712, 036, 704. 71 
Interest on public debt__-_-_-___-___--..--.....~---= 831, 937, 700. 16 
Debt retirement required by law 487, 376, 050. 50 

Bt ORS Se TN — Reh TS, 2, 031, 350, 455. 37 


The Post Office Department takes care of itself pretty well, 
collecting for service nearly as much as it costs. The other two 
items are on account of the war, of course. Take these items 
from the total expenditures, and the total cost for all the other 
functions of government was $2,145,356,052.69, 


HOW Tun MONEY IS RAISED TO PAY THE BILLS 


The receipts you read about which are required to pay the ex- 
penses of Government come from several sources. The present 
tariff produces over $605,000,000 a year. That is a considerable 
increase oyer the Democratic tariff of a few years ago. I fig- 
ured it up once and found that the Democratic tariff for the 
years of 1917, 1918, and 1919 brought in in customs receipts a 
total of $713,633,640. 

The Republican tariff law brought in in customs receipts for 
the years 1925, 1926, and 1927 a total of $1,733,740,000, which 
was something over a billion dollars more than the Democratic 
tariff produced for three years. Naturally, that billion dollars 
had the effect of reducing taxes to that extent. 

The income tax last year brought in $2,224,992,800. These are 
the two big items of receipts. 

The Appropriations Committee has nothing to do with writing 
the revenue laws. All bills referring to the tax question and 
the raising of revenue are considered by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. This is a very important committee. 
It is made up of 35 members, and as a rule they are the older 
Members of the House. Hon. CHARLES T. TIMBERLAKE, of Colo- 
rado, is a member of this committee, 

This summary will show you the sources of the receipts for 


1927 
Receipts for 1927 


Won . ee E free Dts wee SN $2, 224, 992, 800. 25 
Miscellaneous internal revenue.. , 421, 541. 56 
Customs account tariff laws 605, 499, 983. 44 
Miscellaneous receipt 654, 480, 115. 85 


Postal Hervites.c 22s eee 
4, 812, 516, 429. 76 

Total-expenditures—_.—--.- E E ie, 176, 706, 508. 06 
gc TTTTT—TCTT—T—bTbT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——————ů 635, 809, 921. 70 


MISCELLANEOUS INTERNAL REVENUE 


Taxes raised on specific things and industries have been 
largely remoyed. A large item, that on automobiles and motor 
eycles, goes off this year. Here are the receipts for the prin- 
oe items under this head for the year 1927: 


asad PENSA 839, 851. 96 
21, 195, 551, 96 


cco 
Sani fy OC EES Ee SS — 87,345,551. 43 
Autos and motor eyeles—— 66, 437, 881. 32 
Admissions to theaters, et 17, 940, 636. 69 


ANOTHER BIG REDUCTION IN FEDERAL TAXES 


You would think, with the rapidly growing country and the 
insistent demand of the country for increased appropriations 
for many and sundry things, that there would be an end to tax 
reduction some day—and there certainly will be some day. 
But the end did not come this year. 

This Congress has passed a new revenue bill which cuts about 
$222,495,000 off the yearly taxes paid by the public. 

The revenue act of 1921 reduced the annual Federal taxes by 
about $663,000,000. These figures are from the Treasury De- 
partment and are based on what the collections would have 
been had the rates and taxes not been reduced. The revenue 
act passed in 1924 cut off $519,000,000 from the annual collec- 
tion of taxes. Again in 1926 the revenue act lowered rates and 
made further exemptions amounting to $422,000,000 annually. 
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Here is the way it looks 


1921: Taxes reduced by 
1924; Taxes reduced by. 
1926: Taxes reduced by- 
1928: Taxes reduced by 


OR a cp a ee E ee ea Shale eon 1, 826, 000, 000 


And this is how it works: If the laws had not been changed, 
reductions in rates of income tax made, and tax on items like 
the automobile and many other things cut off entirely; if the 
tax laws of January, 1921, were in force, the people would pay 
this year just about $1,826,000,000 more than they will have 
to pay. That certainly is a substantial sum saved to the people 
and has no doubt added much to the prosperity of the country. 

The new revenue bill passed by this Congress in 1928 reduces 
the flat corporation taxes from 13½ to 12 per cent. This item 
alone cuts $123,450,000 off collection. The automobile tax is 
entirely removed, saving purchasers of automobiles about 
$66,000,000 a year. Tax cut on admissions for tickets up to $3 
saves the public $17,000,000 annually. About $185,000 is cut 
off tax on cereal beverages and about $150,000 off druggists. 

Those who patronize prize fights will pay more, rates being 
raised so that about $750,000 more tax will be collected, and 
those who buy yachts built in foreign lands will have to pay 
about $50,000 more in taxes. 


WHO PAYS THE FEDERAL TAXES 


The Federal taxes have been so reduced and exemptions ex- 
tended have been so liberal, the average man pays very little 
of the taxes required to run the Federal Goyernment. 

The married man who earns $3,500 per year pays no income 
tax. If he has three children under 18 he may earn $4,700 
and still pays no income tax. 

For the calendar year 1924 a total of 4,489,698 persons paid 
income tax. 

For the next year with the exemption increased under the new 
law only 2,501,166 persons paid income tax, paying in all 
5734.555,183. 

Those who own stock in corporations do contribute, of course, 
through the corporation tax. For 1925 corporations paid 
$1,170,331,206. 

The miscellaneous taxes used to catch a good many, Through 
stamp tax and penny collections here and there most people 
did contribute to the cost of the Government. But most of 
these have been removed and others reduced. The last big one 
to go is the tax on automobiles. This tax brought in $138,200,- 
000 for 1926 and $66,400,000 for 1927, but it is entirely cut 
off by the revenue law passed by this Congress. 

The tobacco tax brings in the largest sum under this head— 
brings in more than half of all the miscellaneous taxes. Last 
year tobacco users in its various forms paid $376,200,000 taxes 
to help run the Federal Government. This tobacco tax has 
always been with us and I suppose always will be. It is 
easily collected, and I often say that the smoker is the most 
cheerful taxpayer of them all; and since I have been helping 
to work up the appropriations bill for the United States Navy 
I have sometimes remarked that the smokers of the country 
pay enough tax to run this whole Navy Establishment, which 
will cost about $352,000,000 for next year. 


THE SURPLUS—WHAT IT IS AND WHY 


The surplus or the deficit in the Government’s affairs is 
the difference between receipts and expenditures. For a num- 
ber of years we have been collecting in more money than 
has been paid out. So we have been having a surplus. It has 
not always been that way. 

I recall when I was quite a lad, back in the Cleveland ad- 
ministration, seeing a good deal of talk in the newspapers 
about this national surplus question. It seemed that Mr. 
Cleveland did not believe in a surplus. The tariff rates were 
cut, the revenues declined, and the surplus was wiped out. The 
result was that the National Government in times of peace 
had to sell bonds to meet the running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. This naturally brought out a big holler from busi- 
ness people who do not believe in that sort of thing. 

The Government is just like the individual. I know men 
who spend more than they get. The result is that at the end 
of each year they have to increase the size of the mortgage 
on the home. I know men who never spend quite as much as 
they get in any one year. The result is that they are out of 
debt, do not pay interest, and are getting ahead in the world. 

Mr. Cleveland had a deficit the last three years of his ad- 
ministration. And that was in peace time. The Government 
had a big deficit in 1918 and 1919—running up to about twenty- 
four billions of dollars for the two years—but that was on ac- 
count of the war, of course, and could not be helped. 
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Mr. Harding was and Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon are the 
sort of people who do not believe in deficits. The Republican 
administration started in to wipe out the deficits, to reduce 
running expenses, to reduce taxes, and pay off the national 
debt. 

So whatever the income, the expenditures have been less and 
each year there has been a very handsome surplus. In the past 
eight years this surplus has amounted to over $2,692,000,000. 

At the end of each year the Secretary of the Treasury has 
taken the amount of surplus on hand, all that could be safely 
spared of it, and has applied it to paying off the debt, just as 
any good business man would say that he ought to do. 

The result is shown in the great reduction of the public debt 
that has been made. 

Another result, too, is the fact that as the debt is reduced 
the interest is reduced. The interest charges which we pay out 
are now about $300,000,000 less than they were a few years ago. 


Here is a table showing the surplus saved for each year for |- 


the past eight years: 


Surplus by years 


250, 505, 238 
377, 767, 817 
635, 809, 922 


eo tk tener NR i oh MIO ate nee eet SAE 2, 692, 106, 042 


I have no doubt you will hear this surplus criticized as we go 
along. It is a little large. If the tax rates were on a stable 
thing, like real estate for instance, the rates could be reduced a 
little further, which would probably reduce the surplus for the 
next year. But the income-tax rates are based on income and 
profits. The country has been very prosperous for a number of 
years and incomes and profits have been very good and on the 
increase. So noticeable bas tlis been that some of these tax- 
rate cuts have produced more income tax the following year— 
because of increased income and profits in industry and business, 

A slight slowing up of industry and business with a slight 
falling off of income and profits would affect the amount of 
income tax paid materially. It is estimated that if business 
and industry suffered a loss of 15 per cent in profits that the 
income tax paid under present rates would hardly meet the 
requirements of the Government. 

This is one of the reasons why it is not safe to cut taxes so 
low that there would be no surplus. A tax rate that would 
produce no surplus in these prosperous days would certainly 
leave a large deficit in ordinary times. 


ANOTHER BILLION DOLLARS PAID ON NATIONAL DEBT 


I like to discuss the national debt. These big figures are 
fascinating to me. And the progress we are making in paying 
off the national debt is amazing. I recall only a few years back 
big people were talking about the impossibility of its ever 
being paid off. r 

A Democratice United States Senator expressed the opinion 
that it could neyer be done. The Liberty bonds sold down as 
low as 85 cents on the dollar. There was a feeling of uncer- 
tainty about their value. 

During the first session of the first Congress I attended in 
1919 the debt reached its peak. It got up to $26,596,701,648 
gross, or after allowing for the net balance in the general fund 
the net debt owed by the United States on August 31, 1919, 
was $25,478,592,113.25, a stupendous sum. No wonder people 
not familiar with big figures and not acquainted with the re- 
sources of the United States, and not accustomed to observing 
economical Government administration, should doubt our 
ability to pay. 

But in less than nine years we have paid off practically a 
third of it. The net debt of the United States on April 30, 
1928, was $17,648,741,409.94. 

This shows a reduction of the debt in less than nine years of 
$7,829,850,708.31. 

Be it far from me to intimate that my being in Congress has 
had a material effect upon this debt reduction. However, I do 
know that the Republican administration which came in after 
the war has been responsible for a large part of it. The coun- 
try had gone through a wave of war-time extravagance. The 
Republican administration, the President, and the Republican 
Congress set about adjusting matters, reducing appropriations, 
cutting down taxation, and paying off the debt. 

The Republican Congress has been remarkably successful in 
all these efforts. Appropriations have been reduced. The in- 
come tax has been cut down to a point where most people pay 
none and few complain. The national debt has been reduced 
beyond the fondest hope of the most optimistic. America has 
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set a pace for debt reduction never before equaled by any 
nation. à 
The figures speak louder than words. So here are the figures 
brought up to date. They show that in the last year—the year 
ending April 30, 1928—more than a billion dollars was paid on 
the debt: 
Total debt reduction 


yet its Die ga is RR ae eee koe oke| $25, 478, 592, 113. 25 


Apr. 30, 1928, net debt was 17, 648, 741, 409. 94 
Total debt reduction = poem eee 7, 829, 850, 703. 31 

Debt reduction last year 
Apr. 30, 1927, net debt was 18. 704, 958, 219. 59 
Apr. 30, 1928, net debt was - 17, 648, 741, 409. 94 


Debt paid off last year 1, 056, 216, 809. 65 
FEDERAL TAXES COMING DOWN—STATE AND LOCAL GOING UP 


The National Government, through the United States Con- 
gress, has made wonderful strides in tax reduction. The peak 
of Federal tax was in 1921, when they reached the total of 
$4,905,000,000. In 1926 they had come down to $3,207,000,000, a 
reduction of $1,698,000,000. 

In 1921 the total tax raised by State and local governments 
was $3,933,000,000. In 1926 these State and local taxes had 
gone up to a total of $5,348,000,000, an increase in five years of 
$1,415,000,000—more than 40 per cent. 

These figures are taken from report by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board entitled “Cost of Government in the 
United States,” issued in 1927. This book contains much of 
interest to any student of the tax question. 

I do not complain of the States and local governments. The 
local taxpayer may know what he wants and be willing to pay 
for it, But I do commend the Congress for its economical 
administration of public affairs and its ability to reduce Fed- 
eral taxation. And I know that the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives is largely responsible for the 
expenditure and financial program which has brought the 
Federal taxes down so substantially. 

Here are the comparisons by years, which shows how the 
Federal taxes have been reduced and how the taxes by State 
and local governments have mounted in the past fiye years: 


For 1921: 
Feel 84. 905, 000,000 
tate ariel orl eo eee TANDE 3, 933, 000, 000 
For 1926: 
St Soe eA ee E NS 3, 207, 000, 000 
allet. Se ae a 5, 348, 000, 000 


Here are the figures exhibited in another way, so that you can 
see how the Federal taxes have come down and the State and 
local taxes have gone up in the past five years: 


Federal taxes for: 
192 


r $4, 905, 000, 000 
G06 sour na rs ͤ TTT 3! 207, 000, 000 
Federal tax reduction.._.--------_---_______ 1, 698, 000, 000 

State and local taxes for: 
r ĩÜ;wü⁴ꝛ᷑] é 00 000 
322727... RAE 3, 933, 000, 000 
e EAA uy LA 1, 415, 000, 000 


HALF THE LUXURIES OF THE WORLD ARE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States is a mighty good country in which to live. 
There is none other half so good for the average man. I have 
traveled in probably 20 other countries in foreign lands and 
have observed working conditions and living standards else- 
where. I am going to give you some facts and figures about 
living conditions in America as compared to the rest of the 
world. 

The population of the United States on July 1, 1928, will be 
a trifle over 120,000,000 people, according to an estimate of the 
Census Bureau. The population of the whole world is esti- 
mated in the World Almanac at 1,900,000,000 people. So the 
United States has about one-sixteenth of the population of the 
world. 

I have seen boasting statements of the material wealth of 
the United States as compared with other nations. How it 
compares with the whole world I do not know. That question 
is not so important after all. The material wealth of a nation 
might be largely in the hands of a few. It is in some countries, 
It is to a very much larger extent in most countries than in the 
United States. 

The standard of living is higher in the United States than in 
any other nation. That is plain to any man who travels or 
reads. 

And I shall set down the proposition that while the United 
States has only one-sixteenth of the population of the globe, 
these few people, in comparison, are enjoying more of the luxur- 
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ies, the finer necessities; the modern conveniences of this pro- 
gressive age, than are all the rest of the people of the world 
put together. 

This does indicate something worth while, It indicates much 
more, I think, than a comparison of the material wealth; it 
indicates that wealth and opportunity is pretty well distributed 
among the people of this country. 

Take the automobile. There were registered in 1927 in the 
United States of cars, trucks, and busses, 23,127,315. And in 
the rest of the world the total was 6,378,160. Leave out the 
trucks and busses and measure it on pleasure cars alone. The 
United States had 20,156,115 cars. All the rest of the world 
put together had 4,927,485. The United States has over 80 per 
cent of the automobiles of the world. Load them all up with 
people and you can carry the whole population of the United 
States in the cars we have and have an average of less than six 
persons to the car. Let the trucks follow along and they com- 


bined could carry about 75 pounds of personal baggage for every. 


man, woman, and child in the Nation. 

Now, the iron, steel, coal, railroads, and big things which are 
evidence of material wealth might be owned by the few, but not 
the automobiles. It takes many people to Own and operate 
20,000,000 cars. There are only about 24,000,000 families in the 
United States. It can readily be seen that a great proportion 
of these families have cars. 

To me there is a big idea in these figures. They indicate to 
me that the United States is on an automobile standard of living. 
No other country is. The more prosperous countries of Europe 
are still on a bicycle standard of living for the great mass of 
workingmen, And in many of them the workingman can not 
afford even a bicycle. He walks. 

With this antomobile standard of living go many other things 
which were luxuries a few years ago, but are necessities in 
America to-day. 

There is the telephone. I recall when this new thing was a 
luxury in the homes of the well to do. To-day it is a household 
necessity in America. There are in use in the United States 
18,523,000 telephones, while in all the rest of the world the total 
is only 12,477,000. 

The typewriter is an indication of business-office standards, 
The American business men are using 6,000,000 typewriters 
while only about 5,000,000 are used in all the rest of the world. 

The luxury of the table might be told in terms of sugar. 
Sugar is not used alone. It goes with good feeding. It indi- 
cates other grocery bills. It can not be raised or made on the 
farm generally, but must be purchased by the money earned, 
Sugar can not be consumed in much larger quantities by the 
rich than by the fairly well-paid wage earner. John D. Rocke- 
feller probably does not consume as much sugar as does a Wash- 
ington policeman or street-car conductor. The quantity of 
sugar used in a country per person in that country indicates 
fairly accurately the table standards of that country. And for- 
tunately we can obtain pretty reliable information about the 
quantity of sugar used in various lands. 

The average yearly consumption of sugar per person, men, 
women, and children, in the United States is 110 pounds, 

In the rest of the world the average is only 27 pounds. 

You know something about the relative standards of wages 
and living conditions in other countries. Let me give you the 
sugar consumption of several of them just to show you how 
nearly it conforms to your general knowledge of these countries, 
Sugar used yearly per person: United States 110 pounds, Great 
Britain 84 pounds, Belgium 50 pounds, Germany 49 pounds, 
France 45 pounds, Poland 22 pounds, Italy 16 pounds, and 
China 3 pounds. 

Surely these few brief sugar facts tell the story of the luxury 
of the American household table and help to show the advanced 
standard of living in the United States. 

In education the United States outranks the whole world. 
There are in colleges of all kinds in the United States 1,000,000 
students. In the rest of the world about 950,000. It is esti- 
mated by the Federal Bureau of Education that the people of 
the United States are spending more money annually on the edu- 
eation of their youth than is being spent by all the other 
nations in the world combined. 

Imposing facts these when all considered together—facts 
that show how generally wealth, comfort, luxury, education, 
and opportunity are distributed among the masses of this 
country. 

These conditions do not just happen to a nation. They 
do got just grow like the forest nor just come like the weather. 
They are brought about. America has been fortunate in its 
system of government and in the character of men in high 
places. 

Much of this spread of luxury through the land—this in- 
creased spread of opportunity and high standard of living—has 
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been brought about in the past 10 years, since the Republican 
Congress was elected in 1918. 

I am sure that the Republican policies, a tariff for the benefit 
of American industry, agriculture, and labor; constant reduc- 
tion of Federal taxes and the public debt; a higher standard 
of pay for the postal and public service; the restriction of im- 
migration; liberal provisions for the ex-service men in distress; 
large appropriation for the extension of national and State 
highways—I am sure that these and many other wise Govern- 
ment policies of this Republican administration have had much 
to do with the happy condition America finds herself in to-day. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AN APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Appropriations Committee meets in advance of the con- 
vening of Congress. It has before it the Budget recommended 
by the President. The Budget is reported in a big book of over 
1,500 pages. It contains the items recommended for each de- 
partment and activity in greatest detail. 

The Appropriations Committee is made up of 35 gentlemen; 
21 Republicans and 14 Democrats. The committee is divided 
up in subcommittees for the consideration of the different bills. 
There is a subcommittee in the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments. Subcommittee for the Interior Department, the 
War Department, the Navy Department, Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and so forth. Six gentlemen serve on the first-named 
and five gentlemen on each of the others. 

I happen to serve on the subcommittee for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments. This is the largest bill before Con- 
gress, amounting to $1,061,342,060. Also on the subcommittee 
for the Navy, which bill as passed amounts to $362,145,812. 
After handling these two big bills very intimately my personal 
problems of a financial nature back home seem very small 
indeed. 


Skeleton bills are printed for each subcommittee. These bills 
show the Budget estimate for this year for each different item 
and covers many pages. They also show the amount recom- 
mended by the Budget and the amount actually appropriated 
by Congress for each of the preceding six years. 

These different bills are referred to the appropriate subcom- 
mittees for consideration, And the subcommittees begin hear- 
ings that may cover several weeks each, 

We will follow the Navy bill through. The subcommittee on 
the Navy is made up of five gentlemen—three Republicans and 
two Democrats. I will say that politics cuts little figure in this 
committee. Note the sections from which members of this 
subcommittee come—Mr. Frencu, chairman, of Moscow, Idaho; 
Mr. Harpy, Canon City, Colo.; Mr. TABER, Auburn, N. X.; Mr. 
Ayres, Wichita, Kans.; and Mr. OLIVER, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Not 
a seacoast man on the committee. Object, of course, not to have 
men on that committee who have local interests to consider. 

The subcommittee holds hearings that usually run 6 or 8 
weeks, meeting daily from 10.30 to 5 o'clock. Members must 
do their other work largely at night, The bill is analyzed 
in minutest detail.. The Secretary of the Navy, the Assistant 
Secretary, the Chief of Operations, heads of bureaus and depart- 
ments, admirals, captains, commanders, and experts in many 
lines come before the committee and discuss policies and opera- 
tions and endeavor to justify the amounts of money estimated 
for their bureau, service, or activity. Experts on submarines, 
aircraft, ammunition storage, and many other subjects are 
called. No employee of the Government can ask the Congress 
for more money than is suggested by the Budget. He is for- 
bidden to do so by the President. Those representing the 
department haye to make a pretty good showing before the com- 
mittee to get as much as the Budget suggests. The amounts 
are frequently cut down. The totals for the departments are 
usually cut down, 

After the subcommittee has heard everybody interested a 
book of hearings is printed. The hearings on the Navy bill 
this year made 1,225 pages. It is a pretty good compendium 
of information relating to the Navy. Each subcommittee is 
working in the same way. Hearings are printed for each bill. 

After the hearings are over the subcommittee takes a few 
days to write up the bill and arrive at the amounts it will rec- 
ommend to the House. Then the bill is presented to the whole 
Appropriation Committee for discussion and approval. It is 
usually approved and reported out. 

The bill then comes up in the House in its regular order, It 
usually requires from three to six days to pass an appropria- 
tion bill in the House, There is much debate and many 
speeches. Question of policy, number of men, number of ships, 
number and class of airplanes, pay and allowances, subma- 
rines, airplane carriers, guns, and ammunition are, discussed. 

Some amendments are sometimes offered on the floor, but 
few amendments are adopted to an appropriation bill. Practi- 
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The Navy bill this year was reported out at $359,190,737. 
The House added $227,500 with approval of committee. 

After the bill passed the House at $359,418,237 it went to the 
Senate. There it was studied by the committee, reported out, 
and passed the Senate at $363,737,017.69. The Senate had 
boosted the bill by $4,318,780.69. 

The bill comes back to the House as amended and the House 
refuses to accept amendments aud asks for a conference. 

For several weeks the subcommittee of the Senate and sub- 
committee of the House meet in conference occasionally. All 
the different items the Senate has added are thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The House accepts a few, the Senate gives up a few, 
and we stick for some weeks on the big ones. The question of 
number of men in the Navy is one of the sticking points. 

The House provides for 83,250 men. The Senate wants to 
provide for 86,000 men, It costs upward of $1,000 per year 
for each man in the Navy. Here is a difference of about 
$2,250,000 on men alone. After many meetings and much argu- 
ment an agreement is reached late in the session, Both sides 
give up some. The Senators agree to 84,000 men. The House 
conferees accept 84,000 men. The Senate bill is reduced by 
$1,591,205.69. The House conferees feel that they haye done 
the best they could—that a million and a half dollars is worth 
saving. 

The conference report is signed, reported back to both Senate 
and House, and adopted. Conference reports are usually 
adopted. 

The Navy bill now stands at $362,145,812 for the coming year, 
is sent to the President, signed, and becomes law. 

With the Post Office bill we had better luck. The subcommit- 
tee of six gentlemen wrote up the bill at $764,950,042, which was 
$3,100,000 less than the Budget recommended. The whole com- 
mittee reported it out as written. The House passed the bill 
without a single change. The Senate added $36,000—small 
item, indeed, Bill went to conference and the conference agreed 
to cut the $36,000 off. Bill goes back to both Houses and is 
passed identically as written and originally reported by the 
small subcommittee of six gentlemen. 

This, in brief, is the history of all appropriation bills. The 
bill as finally adopted reflects the calm judgment of the Bureau 
of the Budget, two appropriation committees, the two Houses 
of Congress, and is approved by the President. It is a good 
deal harder to get items into the appropriation bills for local 
benefits than it used to be. The Budget system and the big 
Appropriations Committee of the House are saving the country 
a lot of money every year. 

LIQUID GOLD 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of dairying, 
and to include also a short article written by Mr. George M. 
Moreland, an authority on the subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the following 
article written by Mr. George M. Moreland, which appeared in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal recently, entitled Liquid 

old: 
gol LIQUID GOLD 
By George M. Moreland 

When the builders of Mississippi drifted westward from their an- 
cestral homes in Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, possessed of that 
spirit of wanderlust which has ever been a characteristic of the builders 
of America, they blazed a trail, known in history as the Natchez Trace, 
which extended diagonally across Mississippi and extended from Nasb- 
ville to Natchez. It was but natural that along this early highway of 
the pioneers settlements would spring up as the tired journeymen, 
weary of their arduous trek, would find inviting locations by the road- 
side. 

Among the undulating hills of northeastern Mississippi this trail 
crossed two creeks which had their source among the hills and mean- 
dered southward toward the flow of the larger Tombigbee. Only a slight 
ridge, or backbone, extended between the valleys of these two creeks. 
When the first white adventurers reached that section they found an 
Indian settlement upon this ridge about midway between the two 
creeks, where an Indian chieftain lived and kept a tavern for the enter- 
tainment of pale-faced travelers. 

Travelers along this historic route not only found an Indian settle- 
ment upon this ridge, but traditions among the Indians whispered, and 
later authenticated history substantiated their statements, that half a 
century or more before the advent of the American pioneers an ad- 
venturesome army under the command of an intrepid Frenchman, Bien- 
ville, had explored the surrounding hills and fought upon that selfsame 
ridge a famous battle known in the history of Mississippi as the Battle 
ef Ackia. Some historians, delving into what must always remain a 
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mooted subject, also insist that De Soto himself marched over that 
ridge and among those hills when on his famous march through 
America, 

Many of the pioneers became infatuated with this section and unloaded 
their packs and became the first settlers of the country. They gaye a 
name to one of the creeks which flowed through the inviting country 
which had so captivated them that they abandoned all desire to reach 
the goal of so many of the pioneers, Natchez. They called the creek 
Old Town Creek, while the other creek they permitted to retain its 
musical Indian name, Coonewah. Nearly a century ago a treaty was 
signed at Pontotoc Creek, a score of miles northward, which gave the 
white settlers a legal right to the lands upon which they had settled 
and sent the Chickasaws on their pathetic journey westward. 

I journeyed to that land this week in northeastern Mississippi where 
these hardy old pioneers settled along the hills that overlook the narrow 
valleys of Old Town Creek and the bewitching Coonewah. I saw the 
serried hillslope where the Battle of Ackia was fought and had pointed 
out to me the location of the Indian village, no longer in existence, 
where a good old squaw entertained weary and footsore trayelers on 
their way from Nashville to Natchez. I saw historic old homes, redolent 
with tradition, which were built by these pioneers. This section is 
ablaze with legend, tradition, and beautiful local history. Old homes, 
old churches with the glaring tombstones of the pioneers in the churen- 
yards, and other evidences of a land of beautiful traditions I saw upon 
all sides of me. A battle field where America’s manhood was matched 
in martial array is a hallowed part of the historic background of this 
interesting section. 

Within the heart of this inveigling and historic land, close to the 
flow of Old Town Creek, with the prattling Coonewah just over the 
ridge of hills, sits now a beautiful city, built by the industry, in- 
trepidity, and genius of the pioneers themselves and their children 
who inherited all the virtues brought to Mississippi by their fathers 
when Mississippi was in the building. 

Although not the largest city in Mississippi, there are probably few 
other municipalities within the borders of the State more widely or 
more favorably known than this city which sits like a queen upon 
a regal throne in this invelgling land of tradition and history. 

I have been told that half-forgotten traditions and local annals can 
mean but little in this modern day of hurry and frenzied excitement. 
I think I understand why this progressive city of which I write has 
attained to the crowning glory of being one of the most prosperous 
sections of the Magnolia State, because I know the local traditions 
and am familiar with the heroic stories of the intrepid pioneers who 
settled in this beautiful section. 

Tupelo! There is music in the very word, and progress seems to 
echo in the air when the name of this unusual little city is mentioned. 
I love to write of history. It has been a sore temptation to me to 
launch into a dissertation on the infatuating and glorious local his- 
tory of this wonderful section. How much richer and how much more 
alluring is the enthralling local annals of Mississippi that the annals 
of the country surrounding Tupelo are a part of it! But sorely as I 
am tempted to do so this will not be a story of local annals, legends, 
or traditions, much as I would delight to write them. 

I expect there are more people in these United States who know 
there is a county in Mississippi named Lee than there are people 
who could name any other county of the Magnolia State. And why? 
There are other counties in Mississippi with more fertile lands. That 
fact the people of Lee County themselves will frankly admit. It is not 
a large county. Only one other county of the State is smaller than 
Lee, yet it is a famous county. 

In recent years newspapers, farm journals, and magazines have car- 
ried salutary stories of the progress of Lee County. I have heard of 
that progress myself and it was therefore with interest that I journeyed 
toward Lee County. I wanted to see all this progress within the 
bounds of Lee of which I had been reading. I not only wanted to 
see it, but I wanted to ascertain why Lee County should attain to’ 
such public notice—to see why and how the thing was done. I always 
like to learn the “why” of the things that I see as well as to learn 
that the things are so. 

I came to Lee County with unprejudiced eyes. Although I spent my 
youth within sight of its borders 1 journeyed to Tupelo with but one 
resolve. Reports have stated that the people of Lee County are pros- 
perous—that they have become prosperous because they learned the 
secret of extracting a kind of “liquid gold“ from the tender grasses 
that grow upon the sun-kissed hillslopes that overlook the meanderings 
of Old Town Creek and the rollicking Coonewah. Strange contrast that! 
In 1849 adventurers journeyed across mountain tops, desert wastes, 
and savage-infested lands to search for gold along the banks of the San 
Joaquin and the petulant Sacramento. These Lee County farmers, secure 
in their own comfortable homes, evolved a plan to extract liquid gold 
from the pasture lands of their own farms by using gentle and meek- 
eyed Jersey cows instead of shovels and spades as their tools for 
working. 

It is about that liquid gold that I will write to-day. I hope by 
writing an impartial, unprejudiced, and accurate account of how these 
Lee County farmers “performed the trick” I may encourage other 
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ambitious communities tn the tri-States territory (particularly hoping 
the farmers of my own Arkansas will carefully peruse this story) to 
emulate Lee County’s example. 

There are 4,700 farmers in Lee County, slightly more than 3,300 of 
them being white farmers. About 1,209 of these farmers grow soy 
beans upon their lands. Within the week before my visit more than 
$6,000 worth of pasture seeds, such as clovers, alsike, and grass seeds, 
were sold to the farmers, the supply of seeds being exhausted before 
all farmers who desired seed were supplied. A year ago there were, 
by actual count, 9,000 cows in Lee County. The number is estimated 
now at 15,000. Nearly all these cows are purebred cows, and there 
is not a scrub bull in Lee County. During the past 18 months 55 
purebred bulls have been placed in the county, the average price being 
$300, though a few are much more expensive. Yet with all these cows 
last year Lee County produced 26,000 bales of cotton, more than any 
other year in its history except four, 

It was in 1914 that eight progressive men aspired to see established 
at Tupelo a creamery where the farmers, who even then kept a few 
cows, might dispose of their surplus milk. These men contributed $50 
each to secure this creamery. At first the output of this creamery 
was small. Tupelo people smile now when they talk about it. But it 
increased in output every year. That was the beginning. Even the 
oak, you know, according to the old axiom, began by being a lowly 
acorn, buried among the leaves. Aspiring communities note that 
statement. 

In 1916 the banks of the county became interested. I would par- 
ticularly invite the attention of my readers to that fact. Men with 
money not only assisted the farmers but an educational campaign was 
started. The farmers were deluged with booklets and literature on 
diversification and dairying. Two carloads of registered heifers were 
bought by the banks of Lee County, all the banks of the county working 
splendidly together and distributed among the farmers. Ceaselessly, 
like they were waging a battle against an enemy, these wise, patriotic 
bankers kept doggedly at their job—self-assigned task, mind cg Sa 
educating and encouraging the Lee County farmers. 

Right here let me state that the bankers in one respect were forio: 
nate. They had a highly intelligent body of students. The farmers of 
Lee County, many of them owning their own little farms, which had 
been passed down to them from a prior generation, are as intelligent 
as any farmers of America. The dauntless spirits of the pioneers who 
came to Lee County over the old Natchez Trace still survive within the 
breasts of these sons who are evolving a veritable paradise here along 
the banks of Old Town Creek and the Coonewah. 

Some five years ago the Lee County Bankers’ Association, of which 
S. J. High, of the Peoples Bank & Trust Co., of Tupelo, is president, 
decided that the program of education had gone beyond their ability to 
manage. To be exact, the farmers had passed the elementary stage of 
instruction in dairying and were ready for a university course, which 
the bankers themselves were not capable of giving. What did they 
do—these splendid bankers who are building an empire down in beau- 
tiful Lee? Did they quit because the farmers had become pretty good 
dairy farmers? No, indeed. The bankers found a skilled dairy spe- 
cialist. Sam B. Durham, and employed him at the expense of the Lee 
County Bankers’ Association. 

Then things picked up—picked up at a rapid rate. Mr. Durham, if 
a crude but expressive slang phrase be pardoned, “knew his onions.” 
He continued the course of university instruction among the Lee 
County farmers. In 1927 the great Carnation Milk Co. came south, 
seeking a location for one of its plants. Many localities were inspected 
and the plant, after mature deliberation, was located at Tupelo. Its 
first day of operation 19,000 pounds of milk were delivered from the 
farms of Lee County. I visited that plant to-day. The receipts, ac- 
cording to Mr. Newman, the manager, were nearly 65,000 pounds, 
although this is the “off season” for the production of an abundance 
of milk. 

That, in substance, is a summary of conditions and the manner of 
their evolution in Lee County, Miss., as a dairy section. That in- 
formation was given me by an authoritative source in Tupelo. But I 
always like to see things for myself before I confide to my readers my 
opinions on any subject. In company with Sam B. Durham, dairy 
specialist, and C. W. Troy, prominent druggist and influential citizen 
of Tupelo, I made a journey out through the rural sections of Lee County. 
First, I would particularly impress the fact that this county has good 
roads. Three great highways pass through the county and the local 
roads are nearly all of gravel. Although the second smallest county 
in the State there are 400 miles of surfaced roads in Lee County, 
more than in any other county in Mississippi and probably a rival for 
any similar area in America, broad as the statement may be, To 
D. W. Robins, one of the State highway commissioners, this distinction 
should unquestionably be credited. 

Lee County is a panorama of beauty. At nearly every farmer's gate 
I saw from one to haif a dozen milk cans. I saw “ contented cows,” 


the kind advertised as giving the milk for the great plant which located 
a branch at Tupelo, grazing in hundreds of emeraid-carpeted pastures. 
I saw neatly painted and handsome farm homes dotting the beautiful 
and progressive landscape wherever I chose to look. I saw barns, some 
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new, but many converted into milking barns by the use of other build- 
ing, one ingenious farmer utilizing a woodshed into a convenient and 
modern dairy barn. 

Lee County has a large negro population. Some may wonder what 
poor old Uncle Tom“ will do for a living now that the cotton flelds 
are passing—if they are passing—which is probably not true. On the 
farm of Dr. J. T. Alston I saw a herd of cows. These cows are milked 
by negro tenants “on the shares” exactly as cotton has been grown 
since the enforcement of the Emancipation Proclamation. Mr. Durham 
informed me that the negro takes readily to the new kind of farm- 
ing, especially after he discovered that “Christmas comes the 15th of 
every month“ on pay day, as it formerly came only annually when the 
cotton crop was sold. He pointed out to me dozens of negro homes, 
where I saw milk cans at the gate. The herd of 13 cows on the farm 
of Doctor Alston cleared for their owner and his negro tenants exactly 
$1,160 over a period of nine months. 

O. B. Rogers is another farmer who “ works his cows on shares“ 
with his negro tenants at a profit both to the owner and the tenants, 
I visited his farm and inspected his modern dairy innovations. 

A. Reece is a small farmer. He does not keep many cows but his 

farm home was spick-and-span and each cow he keeps netted him $200 
worth of milk last year. Many men who work in factories and other 
public employment at Tupelo live in the country, easily reached by ex- 
cellent roads in any direction, and their wives and children keep a few 
cows to add to the family exchequer. One young man, desiring to have 
“spending money” to buy gas for his Lizzie without asking dad“ for 
it, bought him a cow, milks it himself, and is the envy of his less 
ingenious companions. A teacher at the rural school at Bissell keeps 
cows and wisely gives a student or two their weekly board to help him 
do the milking at eventide. 
And thus it goes. Even our illustrious Congressman, Jonx E. 
RANKIN, owns a beautiful expanse of undulating hills upon the former 
site of the Battle of Harrisburg. While he is in Washington enthrall- 
ing a Nation with his oratory his “share croppers" with cows place 
the familiar milk can at the gate every morning, the Congressman re- 
ceiving 40 per cent of the profits on the venture, the tenant feeding the 
cows and receiving the other 60 per cent. 

Robert Weaver is a young man whom one might select as being any- 
thing but a farmer. He looks more like a professional man—probably 
a lawyer or a physician. He is, incidentally, a grandson of that great 
genius who first invited the attention of the world to the advantages 
of Lee County, John Allen. But I was convinced that young Weaver 
is indeed a farmer when he showed me on one hill slope nearly 800 
White Leghorn hens and some 3,000 little chicks, as well as about 2 
dozen fine Jersey cows. 

Later, I found this same young man, Robert Weaver, at his other 
farm, where he showed me a herd of about 50 of the finest cows, 
headed by a bull recently imported, probably in all Lee County. A 
dapper young man, looking, I nearly tempted to say, like a sheik, this 
scion of the great “ Private” John M. Allen is engaged in the work in 
which so many of his neighbors are likewise engaged of making Lee 
County the premier dairy center of Dixie. 

Lastly, I visited the Carnation Milk plant, saw truckload after truck- 
load of milk delivered and, through the courtesy of Mr. Newman, the 
manager, followed that milk from the wagon through the great and 
immaculately clean plant to the pasteboard cartons and ready for 
delivery to the jobber or wholesaler. Throughout its interesting jour- 
ney the product is not touched by human hand, not even when placing 
the label on the cans or placing the cans in the pasteboard cartons. 
It is all done by ingeniously made machinery. 

But there is even one other reason, I observed, why Tupelo and Lee 
County have attained to such enviable distinction along agricultural 
lines, particularly referring to dairying. After Mr. Durham had so 
splendidly proven to me to my entire satisfaction that Lee County's 
farmers actually “produce the goods” I returned to Tupelo not yet 
quite satisfied. I wanted to make certain I had ascertained why the 
farmers had attained such phenomenal success. I think I did learn why 
and I believe if this last lesson were applied to any other community 
in the tri-States similar gratifying results would be obtained. 

While I was at Tupelo I purposely talked fo all kinds and classes of 
people. I talked to professional men—doctors, preachers, and lawyers. 
I talked“ to business men, farmers—white and colored—and I also 
sought opportunity to talk to the ladies and even children. Not one of 
them owns a hammer. None of them had an unkind word to say about 
Tupelo or Lee County. On the contrary, all were boosters. One young 
pharmacist touched the keynote of Lee County's progress when he said 
to me, “I like to boost Lee County and Tupelo; I like to hear everybody 
else in the world boost Lee County and Tupelo. It is a good place to 
boost, and I also want you to boose Lee County and Tupelo.” 

That's it! After all, the bankers, the farmers, the dairy specialists, 
and all other agencies would have been powerless to put over the great 
program they have put over if every mothers’ son and daughter among 
Lee County's citizenship had not been as a unit “for Tupelo and Lee 
County.” It is a land of “liquid gold.” As the historic Old Town 
Creek and the bewitching Coonewah flow placidly through this great 
panorama of prosperity, methinks if the spirits of the dauntless pioneers 
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who halted here in their trek down the Natchez Trace could look back 
from that bourne whence long ago their interpid souls have been 
wafted they would pour out benedictions upon the land, now overflow- 
ing with beauty and wealth, where they halted a long time ago and 
made the first permanent settlements. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, some 
of us in eastern Pennsylvania have been making an exhaustive 
study of the part played by Pennsylvania in the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. My own county in Pennsylvania played 
a very conspicuous part. Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon that subject, and in 
addition to that, the Hon. Henry J. Steele, who served here 
with great distinction for three terms from 1914 to 1920, has 
been a leader in this work, and with the permission of the 
House I shall use some of his researches in connection with 
my extension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, for a great many years Northamp- 
ton County, Pa., together with all the other great counties of 
the State, has taken a leading part in the study of the de 
velopment of the American Constitution. I wish to say a few 
words relative to the part which was taken by Northampton 
County and the Pennsylvania German in the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I secured permission also to use the researches of the Hon. 
Henry J. Steele, who has devoted a great deal of time to the 
study of this question. Mr. Steele was for three terms a dis- 
tinguished Member of this body, and in all of his work upon 
constitutional and congressional questions has applied a wide 
and varied experience in such way that the public has greatly 
benefited thereby. I am very happy to insert his researches at 
this juncture, and I believe that they will be of lasting benefit 
to the people. 


PART TAKEN BY NORTHAMPTON COUNTY AND THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN 
IN THE RATIFICATION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


The creation and adoption of the Federal Constitution was the work 
of men of great ability and the ripest political experience. It turned 
what had been a confederation or league of states into a federal state 
or central government. But this central government was not to super- 
sede the government of the States, The problem to be solved was, 
therefore, twofold: First, to create a central government; and second 
to determine the relations of this central government to the States. 
For this central government it created a new frame of government with 
carefully granted powers, and all powers not so granted to the central 
government were reserved to the several States. De Tocqueville, the 
eminent French statesman and philosopher said that this plan rested 
“in truth upon a wholly novel theory, which may be considered as a 
great discovery in modern political science.“ Previous to this time no 
republics with written constitutions for the government of widely 
seattered states were in existence. All that had been done, both in 
ancient and modern times in forming, molding, or modifying constitu- 
tions of government, bore little resemblance to the American Constitu- 
tion. The convention, therefore, which framed this Constitution had 
not only to create anew, on the most slender basis of preexisting na- 
tional institutions, a national government, but they had in so doing 
to respect the fears and jealousies and apparently irreconcilable interests 
of thirteen separate Commonwealths, to all of whose governments it was 
necessary to leave a sphere of action wide enough to satisfy a deep- 
rooted, local sentiment, yet not so wide as to imperil national unity. 
Well, therefore, might Hamilton exclaim: “The establishment of a 
constitution in time of profound peace, by the voluntary consent of the 
whole people, is a prodigy, to the completion of which I look forward 
with trembling anxiety.” The prevailing feeling among the higher 
statesmen of the country was that the convention was an experiment 
of doubtful tendency, but one that must nevertheless be tried. Wash- 
ington, Madison, Jay, Knox, Edmund Randolph have all left upon record 
the evidence of their doubts and their fears, as well as of their con- 
victions of the necessity for this last effort in favor of the preservation 
of a republican form of government. 

But they builded better than they knew. The Constitution which 
they framed has not only survived a civil war and almost a century 
and a half of time, but has been used as a model for the government 
of republics since created. There were then but few republics, To-day 
there are but few governments of a different kind. It was created out 
of bitterness and strife in the convention during the four months of its 
debates. The majority never had more than 46 votes and the minority 
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neyer less than 23. It sat with closed doors, which of itself aroused 
suspicion and gave it the nickname of the dark conclave. The Fed- 
eralists wished to send the new plan to the States by the undivided vote 
of Congress. Others wished to send it, if at all, without one word of 
approval. But this they could not do unless the Federalists were will- 
ing. In the end each party gave up something. The Federalists agreed 
to withhold all words of approval. The anti-Federalists agreed to 
unanimity in such submission. By this action only was the bitterness of 
the convention postponed to the ratification period. 

The history of the framing of the Federal Constitution has been well 
covered and is familiar to nearly all historical students, but the com- 
plete story of its ratification by the States and the various influences 
which brought it about remains to be written. I propose to trace briefly 
the steps leading to its ratification by Pennsylvania, the first State to 
take up the question, the influence of the so-called Pennsylvania German 
element as the balance of power, and the part played by Northampton 
County in the ratification by the State. To do this understandingly a 
survey of the then existing conditions must first be made. 

Previous to the adoption of the Federal Constitution there existed 
along the eastern coast of the Atlantic thirteen Colonies, the largest of 
which had not more than half a million free people, and the total 
population of which did not reach 3,000,000. All owed allegiance to the 
British Crown. Acts of the British Parliament ran then substantially 
as they now run in Canada, but practically each colony was a self- 
governing commonwealth left to manage its own affairs with scarcely 
any foreign interference, Each had its legislature, its own statutes, 
adding to or modifying the English common law. 

When the oppressive measures of the British Government roused the 
Colonies, they naturally sought to organize their resistance in common. 
Singly they would bave been an easy prey, for it was long doubtful 
whether even in combination they could achieve their independence. 
A congress of delegates from 9 colonies, held at New York in 1765, 
was followed by another at Philadelphia in 1774, at which 12 were 
represented, which called itself Continental,” and spoke in the name 
of “ tbe good people of these Colonies,” the first assertion of a sort of 
national unity among the Colonies. The second congress, and the 
tbird, which met in 1775, and in which thereafter all the Colonies were 
represented, was a revolutionary body called into existence by the war 
against the British mother country. In 1776 it declared the inde- 
pendence of the Colonies, and in 1777 it gave itself a new legal status 
by framing the “Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union,” 
whereby the 13 States entered into a “firm league of friendship” with 
each other, offensive and defensive, while declaring that each State 
retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Congress assembled.” The confederation 
which was not ratified by all the States till 1781 was rather a league 
than a national government, for it possessed no central authority except 
an assembly in which every State, the largest and smallest alike, had 
one vote, and this assembly had no jurisdiction over the individual 
citizens. There was no federal executive, no proper federal judiciary, 
no means of raising money except by the contribution of the States— 
contributions which they were slow to render—no power of compelling 
the obedience to Congress either of States or of individuals. The plan 
worked badly even while the struggle lasted, and after the immediate 
danger from England had been removed by the peace of 1783 it worked 
still worse, and was in fact as Washington said, No better than 
anarchy.” 

Internal difficulties and the contempt with which foreign govern- 
ments treated them at last produced a feeling that some firmer and 
closer union was needed. Finally Congress recommended the States to 
send delegates to a convention which should “revise the articles of 
confederation and report to Congress and the several legislatures such 
alterations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in Con- 
gress and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the exigencies of government and the preservation of the 
Union.” The convention thus summoned met at Philadelphia on the 
14th of May, 1787. Among its members were found many of the best 
intellects the United States then contained. It consisted of 55 dele- 
gates, 39 of whom signed the Constitution, which it drafted. It sat 
four months and expended upon its work an amount of labor and 
thought commensurate with the magnitude of the task and the splendor 
of the result. One of its first questions was whether its power was 
limited to a mere revision or whether it could propose a new form 
of government. It boldly decided in favor of the latter. The debates 
were secret, for criticism from without might have imperiled a work 
which seemed repeatedly on the point of breaking down, so great were 
the difficulties encountered from the divergent sentiments and interests 
of different parts of the country, as well as of the larger and smaller 
States. It closed its deliberations on September 17, 1787. 

The difficulties incident to the ratification of the proposed Constitu- 
tion were enormous, The old Congress was still in existence as the 
National Government, but it was in even lower repute and of less in- 
fluence than it had been earlier in the decade; and it confessedly had 
neither the authority nor the power to take effective steps for the 
establishment of the new form of government. The convention accord- 
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ingly determined to report its proceedings to the old Congress, which 
body was to submit the Constitution to each State for acceptance or 
rejection—the people of each State expressing themselves through a 
convention called for the purpose. All questions at issue were now 
revived in the yigorous and protracted discussions and contests which 
took place in several of these conventions. Two bitterly opposing par- 
ties arose—the Federalists and the anti-Federalists—the former favor- 
ing the Constitution and the latter rejecting it. 

The conflict opened in Pennsylvania. She was the first of the large 
States to ratify the Constitution, and her prompt action greatly in- 
fluenced the result. Had this action been less prompt or less decided 
it would have: opened the way to dissensions and amendments that 
would in all probability have caused the rejection of the Constitution, 
or have sunk it to the level of the Articles of Confederation. Pre- 
ceded only by Delaware in taking final action on the Constitution, she 
was the first to undertake its consideration. But in order to under- 
stand the real nature of this conflict it is neeessary to recall conditions 
in Pennsylvania as they existed down to that time. 

Great Britain having acquired sovereignty over Pennsylvania by 
right of discovery and conquest, Charles the Second granted to William 
Penn, on Mareh 4, 1681, all the territory now within the limits of that 
State, and in the following year he visited his Province, remaining there 
almost two years. Ile established a constitution and formulated a code 
of laws which guaranteed civil and religious freedom to every in- 
habitant within the limits of his Province, Lands were offered for 
sale in blocks of 5,000 acres for £100, This was at the rate of 10 
cents an acre, reckoned at the present value of money, for the choicest 
land in the colony. Such liberal terms upon which to acquire land 
gave a great stimulus to emigration, and it was not long before a 
great stream of humanity from the Old World began to flow into the 
Province and continued to flow with little abatement for upward of 
three-quarters of a century. About that time the German Palatinate 
had been devastated by religious and other wars and its people were 
looking for some spot on earth where they could go and live in peace, 
freed from their cruel oppressors. Penn made several yisits to the 
Palatinate, when he pointed to his Province in America as the solu- 
tion of their problem. He spoke the German language fluently and 
therefore had no difficulty in cultivating the most intimate personal 
relations with them. He wanted colonists and the Palatines wanted 
to leave their desolate and ruined homes in the land of their birth. 
What they most desired was peace, civil and religious freedom, and 
title to their land by peaceful means, not by conquest. In order to 
acquire these privileges these German peasants, not united in one na- 
tion in their home country, poured streams of their people into a British 
colony more than 3,000 miles distant across the Atlantic, whose lan- 
guage and government were alike strange to them. At the time of 
the Revolution Franklin and others estimated that the Germans in 
Pennsylvania numbered about one-third of the population, or about 
110,000; but others estimated it considerably larger. They were set- 
tled in the counties of Philadelphia, Bucks, Northampton, Chester, 
Berks, York, Lancaster, Dauphin, and Cumberland. In 1752, when 
Northampton County was created, it had a population of about 6,000, 
of which 600 were Scotch-Irish and the remainder were Germans, The 
Province had three classes of inhabitants—the Quakers, the Scotch- 
Trish, and the Germans. The Quakers were by nature and religion 
peaceful. They were living under a proprietary rule which was prac- 
tieally controlled by themselves. The Scotch-Irish were so well sat- 
isfied as to be little tempted until the issue of liberty was clearly 
defined, when they stood shoulder to shoulder with the Germans. The 
Germans came to find a home and found it. With this home they 
were accorded a quite full measure of freedom, which brought with it 
a large degree of happiness, and a correspondingly kind feeling for their 
Quaker neighbors and rulers. If they had been given proper popular 
representation in the governing body, their attitude might have been 
different. But when the issue in 1776 was suddenly enlarged into a 
broad demand for final separation from Great Britain and the creation 
of a Republic all their traditional love of freedom was fully aroused. 
Bancroft, the historian, says of them: “The Germans, who constituted 
a large portion of the population of Pennsylvania, were all on the side 
of freedom.” 

Under the proprietary rule they were practically without representa- 
tion in the general assembly and without voice in the government. 
The qualifications for office were confined to natural-born subjects of 
England or persons naturalized in England or in the Province, who 
were 21 years old and freeholders owning property and resident there 
for at least two years. The delegates to the Colonial Congress were 
selected by the general assembly. With the Germans disfranchised, the 
Tories controlled the government, Peaceful efforts In the assembly to 
enfranchise the Germans by repealing the naturalization laws and oath 
of allegiance to Great Britain had failed, and this had to be accom- 
plished by revolution, because their enfranchisement would give the 
friends of liberty and union an overwhelming and aggressive majority. 
This was resolved on, and on May 15, 1776, Congress adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending to the Colonies the call of a convention to adopt 
such government as shall in the opinion of the representatives of the 
people best tend to the happiness and safety of the people. In conse- 
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quence of this resolution, a number of gentlemen met at Carpenters’ Hall, 
Philadelphia, on June 18, 1776, having been appointed by committees of 
safety of the various counties, and issued an address fixing July 8 as 
the day for election of deputies, who met in convention on July 15, 
1776, and adopted the Constitution of 1776, without its being sub- 
mitted to the people. The adoption of this Constitution not only 
enfranchised them but made the Declaration of Independence possible. 
The effect of this new order of things was felt immediately throughout 
the Colonies. The proprietary government, with its Tory assembly, was 
overthrown, and when, on July 2, 1776, the Colonial Congress reached a 
vote on the resolution declaring the Colonies free and independent 
States the vote of Pennsylvania was changed from that of opposition to 
a vote cast in its favor. The English people of the Province having 
been divided, the Germans were the potential factors in securing the 
essential vote of Pennsylyania for the Declaration of Independence. 
The English people of the Colony consisted of Quakers and Scotch-Irish, 
who had emigrated from Ulster, in Ireland, and it was the union of 
the Ulstermen with the Palatinate stream from Germany that brought 
about the revolution in Pennsylvania, These are pregnant facts, worthy 
of marked notice in the story of independence, which hitherto have 
received scant attention from historians. 

It has been stated that the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution had reported its proceedings to the old Congress, which 
body submitted it to the several States for ratification. When formally 
sent out to the people of the State it at once became the subject of 
a violent contest, which continued almost to the day when Washington 
was sworn into office. The convention that framed the Federal Consti- 
tution sat in the old statehouse, at Philadelphia, and after a stormy 
session of four months ended its labors on September 17, 1787. While 
these things were taking place in a lower room of the statehouse the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania was in session in a room above, and to it, 
on the morning of September 18, the Constitution was read. At 11 in 
the morning of that day Benjamin Franklin, more than fourscore 
years of age, then President of Pennsylvania, fulfilling his last great 
public service, was uShered into the hall of the assembly, followed by 
his seven colleagues of the convention, After expressing in a short 
address their hope and belief that the measure recommended by that 
body would produce happy effects to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania as well as to every other of the United States, he presented the 
Constitution and accompanying papers, 

For the next 10 days the house confined itself to its usual business: 
but as it had resolved to adjourn sine die on Saturday, the 29th, it 
was moved, on the morning of the last day but one of the session, te 
refer the acts of the Federal Convention to a convention of the State. 
This provoked a long and bitter debate and resulted in a postponement 
of the question until 4 in the afternoon. 

At 4 o'clock the assembly met, with the speaker and every Federal 
member in his place. But all told they counted only 44, and 46 was 
necessary for a quorum. Without a quorum the house would be forced 
to adjourn with the day for the election of delegates unfixed and the 
manner of choosing delegates unsettled. It was accordingly arranged 
that not one of the 19 minority should go to the afternoon session, and 
none did. After waiting a while and no more coming in, the speaker 
sent out the sergeant at arms to summon the absentees. None would 
obey, and the House was forced to adjourn to 9 o'clock Saturday morn- 
ing. When the speaker had taken the chair on Saturday morning a 
quorum was still lacking, and the sergeant at arms and the assistant 
clerk were dispatched to hunt up the absentees and summon them to 
attend. The two officers went first to the house of Major Boyd, where 
some of the members lodged, and where were James M. Calmant, who 
sat for Franklin, and Jacob Miley, from Dauphin. They stoutly refused 
to go. The people, however, decided that they should, broke into their 
lodgings, seized them, dragged them through the streets to the State 
House, and thrust them into the assembly room with clothes torn and 
faces white with rage. The quorum was now complete, and the resolu- 
tion calling the convention to meet at Philadelphia on the day for 
holding the general election in November was carried by a vote of 43 
to 19. When this vote was made public the editor of a German news- 
paper at Lancaster pointed with pleasure to the fact that 12 Germans 
were among the majority. The two assemblymen from Northampton— 
Messrs. Trexler and Burkhalter—voted with the majority. 

While these things were happening in the assembly the minority 
were busy preparing an address to the people, which 16 of the 19 
signed. The objections of these men were 10 in number. The new 
plan was offensive because it was too costly; because it was to be a 
government of three branches; because it would ruin State govern- 
ments or reduce them to corporations; because the power of taxation 
was vested in Congress; because liberty of the press was not assured ; 
because trial by jury was abolished in civil cases; and because the 
Federal judiciary was so formed as to destroy the judiciary of the 
States. There ought to have been a declaration of rights and provi- 
sion against a standing army. They were at once answered in verse, 
in squibs, in mock protests, in serious and carefully drawn replies. 

The election, however, to which the factions looked forward with 
most concern was that of delegates to the convention. Four weeks 
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the anti-Federalists were all activity. A friend was found in the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper known as the Independent Gazetteer, and a 
champion in the unknown author of the letters of “Centinel." Who 
“ Centinel” was is not known, but the letters deserve the same rank 
in the list of papers opposing the Constitution that has been given to 
the Federalist in the list of papers supporting the Constitution. To 
strictures such as these a number of replies were made by the Feder- 
alists, the most notable of which was the speech of James Wilson at 
the statehouse. 

Election day was the 6th of November and with it a decisive victory 
for the supporters of the Constitution. The delegates chosen to the 
convention met at the statehouse on Wednesday, the 21st of Novem- 
ber, when 60 of the 69 members were present. The 60 who answered 
to their names made up a body as characteristic of the State as has 
ever been gathered. Scarcely a sect or creed or nationality in the 
Commonwealth but had at least one representative on the floor of the 
convention. Some were Moravians, some Lutherans, some Episco- 
palians, some Quakers; many were Presbyterians. Some were of Ger- 
man descent. 

Of the proceedings of the convention no full and satisfactory record 
is known to exist. For our knowledge of what was said and done 
we are indebted to the summaries of the debates that appeared in the 
newspapers and the notes of members. 

By a vote of 46 to 23 the convention ratified the Constitution just 
as it came from the body that framed it. Without waiting to sign it, 
the convention, with all the State dignitaries, both civil and mili- 
tary, went in procession the following day to the statehouse and 
read the ratification to a great gathering of the people. On Saturday, 
the 15th of December, the convention adjourned. 

More than half of the votes recorded in favor of ratification came 
from the German counties and was the balance of power in the conven- 
tion. At the first meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society, in 1890, 
Hon. George F. Baer, a former president of the Reading Railroad Co. 
and father of Mrs. Rolla Knapp, of Easton, in a notable address 
said: “You see it is absolutely true, as the English people of the 
Province were divided in 1776, the Germans were the potential factor 
in securing the essential vote of Pennsylvania for the Declaration of 
Independence.” And at the mecting of that society in 1892 Dr. W. H. 
Egle, a well-known Pennsylvania historian, said: “The supremacy 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1789-90 was undoubtedly Ger- 
man, and their acknowledged ascendency resulted in its passage in and 
out of the convention.” 

And now the minority published their address and reasons for dis- 
sent. Twenty-one of the twenty-three minority signed the address. It 
is remarkable that these reasons contain the substance of the 10 
amendments afterwards added to the Constitution. Similarity so 
marked can not be accidental. There is much reason, therefore, to 
believe that when Madison, in 1789, drew up the amendments for the 
House of Representatives he made use of those offered by the minority 
of the convention of Pennsylvania, Another matter of historical inter- 
est connected with the minority is the fact that in the delegation 
from Berks County was Abraham Lincoln, who voted with the minority 
from start to finish. He belonged to a collateral branch of the original 
ancestry of President Lincoln, who were Quakers and settled in Amity 
Township, Berks County. 

The example of issuing an address to the public thus set by the 
minority was quickly followed by individual members of the majority. 
No sooner did they reach their homes than they, too, made appeals 
to their constituents under the form of reports to county meetings. 
The earliest of these was made at Easton, December 20, five days after 
the adjournment of the convention, signed by the four delegates from 
Northampton County. The report was as follows: 


Friends and fellow citizens of Northampton County: 


“The representatives of this county in the late convention of this 
State think it their duty, as servants of the public, to lay before you, 
their constituents, the result of their deliberations upon the new Con- 
stitution for the United States, submitted to their consideration by a 
resolve of the legislature for calling a State convention, 

“The debates at large we have reason to expect will be published, 
wherein those whose inclination may lead them to it, will find a detail 
of all the arguments made use of either for or against the adoption of 
the Constitution. Our intention, therefore, is not to enter fully into 
an investigation of the component parts of it but only to inform our 
constituents that it has been carefully examined in all its parts; that 
every objection that could be offered to it has been heard and attended 
to; and that upon mature deliberation, two-thirds of the whole number 
of deputies from the city and counties of this State, in the name and 
by the authority of the people of this State, fully ratified it, upon the 
most clear conviction : 

“ist. That the State of America required a concentration and union 
of the powers of government for all general purposes of the United 
States, 

“2nd. That the Constitution proposed by the late convention of 
the United States, held at Philadelphia, was the best form that could 
be devised and agreed upon, 
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„ard. That such a constitution will enable the representatives of the 
different States in the Union to restore the commerce of all the States 
in general and this in particular to its former prosperity. 

“4th, That by a diminution of taxes upon real estates agriculture 
may be encouraged and the prices of lands, which have of late greatly 
declined, will be increased to their former value. 

“Sth. That by imposing duties on foreign luxuries, not only arts 
and manufactures will be encouraged in our own country but the 
public creditors of this State and the United States will be rendered 
secure in their demands without any perceptible burthen on the people. 

6th. That all disputes which might otherwise arise. concerning terri- 
tory or jurisdiction between neighboring States will be settled in the 
ordinary mode of distributing justice without war or bloodshed, 

“Tth. That the support of government will be less expensive than 
under the present constitutions of the different States. 

“ 8th. That all partial laws of any particular State for the defeating 
of contracts between parties or rendering the compliance therewith on 
one part easier than was originally intended, and fraudulent to the 
other party, are effectually provided against by a prohibition of paper 
money and legal tender laws; and 

“9th. That peace, liberty, and safety, the great objects for which 
the late United Colonies, now free independent States, expended so 
much blood and treasure, can only be secured by such an union of 
interests as this Constitution has provided for. 

“In full confidence that our unanimous conviction and concurrence 
in favor of this Constitution will meet the entire approbation of our 
constituents, the freemen and citizens of this county, we have the 
honor to subscribe ourselves. 

“Their devoted servants, 
“JoHN ARNDT, 
“ STEPHEN BALLIET. 
Jos. HORSFIELD, 
“ DaviD DESHLER. 

“Easton, December 20, 1787.” 

On the same day there was a meeting at Easton of sundry inhabitants 
of the county, which took into consideration the report made to the 
people of the county by their deputies to the State convention. Where- 
upon it was 

“ Resolved unanimously, First. That we highly approve of the conduct 
of our deputies in assenting to and ratifying the Constitution of the 
United States, as proposed by the late Federal Convention. 

“Second. That the chairman be requested to return our hearty 
thanks to the said deputies for the patriotism, public spirit, and faith- 
ful discharge of their duty as representatives of this county. 

“Third. That their report, together with these resolutions, be trans- 
mitted by the chairman to Philadelphia for publication. 

“ Signed by order of the meeting, 

“ ALEXANDER PATTERSON, Chairman. 

“Attest : 

“James PETTIGREW, Secretary.” 

A similar meeting held at Carlisle a week later was the cause of a 
serious riot. The celebrants secured a cannon and made a great pile 
of barrels for a bonfire on the public square; but no sooner were they 
assembled than a mob of Anti-Federalists attacked them, drove them 
from the ground, spiked the cannon, burned a copy of the Constitution, 
and went off shouting, Damnation to the 46; long live the virtuous 
23.“ Thus stirred up, the excitement spread over all the Anti-Federal 
counties. The country beyond the mountains was wholly in the hands 
of the Anti-Federalists. Elsewhere the action of the convention was 
heartily approved. At Lancaster the delegates were received with 
bell ringing and discharge of cannon. 

Having given a history of the chief events that led to the ratification 
of the Constitution, it may be interesting to give a brief description of 
the delegates from Northampton County. They were John Arndt, 
Stephen Balliet, Joseph Horsfield, and David Deshler. At this time 
Northampton embraced all the land now contained in the counties of 
Northampton, Lehigh, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, Wayne, and Susquehanna 
and parts of Wyoming, Luzerne, Schuylkill, Bradford, and Columbia. 
Most of this territory was then unsettled, outside of what is now 
Northampton and Lehigh Counties, and from this section the four 
delegates were chosen. 

John Arndt was born in Bucks County in 1748. His father removed 
to Northampton County in 1760, where he erected what was long known 
as Arndt’s mill, later Walter's mill, on the Bushkill, where he spent 
most of his life. At the outset of the War of the Revolution he 
became one of the leading spirits in that struggle. He was captain 
of a company in Colonel Baxter's battalion of Northampton County, of 
the Flying Camp,” and in the Battle of Long Island was wounded 
and taken prisoner. He was soon after exchanged and on March 25, 
1777, was commissioned as register of wills and was an elector at the 
first Presidential election. In 1796 he was nominated for Congress, 
but was defeated by 90 votes. He died at Easton in May, 1814. It is 
said that as a mineralogist and botanist he held no mean rank, 

Stephen Balliet was born in Whitehall Township, now Lehigh County. 
His father, Paul Balliet, was of Huguenot ancestry and a native of 
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Alsace, who came to Pennsylvania in 1738. His mother was a native 
of Lorraine. He was brought up to mercantile life, under his father. 
During the War of the Revolution he commanded one of the battalions 
of Northampton Associators in 1777 and 1778, and was in active service 
at the Battles of Brandywine and Germantown. He served as a member 
of the General Assembly, and in 1797 he filled the office of revenue 
collector. Colonel Balliet died in 1821. 

David Deshler was born at Egypta, in the upper part of North 
Whitehall Township, now Lehigh County, in 1734, where his father, 
Adam Deshler, was among the first settlers. In 1764 he was a shop- 
keeper in Allentown, but two years later sold out and removed to his 
grist mills, which he continued to operate until almost the close of his 
life. During the Revolutionary War he became colonel of a military 
company and was one of the most influential personages in Northampton 
County: acted as commissioner of supplies, and with his colleague and 
neighbor, Capt. John Arndt, of Easton, advanced money out of his 
private means at a time when the public treasury was empty. He died 
at Catasauqua in December, 1796. 


Joseph Horsfield was born at Bethlehem in 1750. His father, Timothy 
Horsfield, was an early Moravian settler at Bethlehem, and quite 
prominent in the history of that settlement. Timothy Horsfield married 
a daughter of William Parsons, the founder of Easton. But little is 
known of the son's early history, save that he was a man of good 
education and of influence in the community. He was appointed by 
President Washington, in 1792, the first postmaster at Bethlehem, 
which office he held until 1802. He died at Bethlehem in 1834. 

The Anti-Federalists, however, did not permit the report of the 
delegates from Northampton and the meeting at Easton, or the riot 
at Carlisle to pass unnoticed, In the Independent Gazetter or Chronicle 
of Freedom of January 8 following there appeared, over the signature 
of “Centinel,” a strong attack on the methods of the supporters of 
the Constitution, of which the following is an excerpt: 

“The parasites and tools of power in Northampton County ought 
to take warning from the fate of the Carlisle Junto, lest like them, 
they experience the resentment of an injured people. I would advise 
them not to repeat the imposition of a set of fallacious resolutions as 
the sense of that county, when in fact, it was the act of a despicable few, 
with Alexander Paterson at their head, whose achievements at Wyoming, 
as the meaner instrument of unfeeling avarice, have rendered in- 
famously notorious; but yet, like the election of a Mr. Sedgwick for the 
little town of Stockbridge, which has been adduced as evidence of the 
unanimity of the western counties of Massachusetts State in favor of 
the new Constitution, when the fact is far otherwise, this act of a 
few individuals will be sounded forth over the continent as a testimony 
of the zealous attachment of the county of Northampton to the new 
Constitution. By such wretched and momentary deceptions do these 
harpies of power endeavor to give the complexion of strength to their 
cause, To prevent the detection of such impositions, to prevent the 
reflection of the rays of light from State to State, which, producing 
general illumination, would dissipate the mist of deception, and thereby 
prove fatal to the new Constitution, all intercourse between the patriots 
of America is as far as possible cut off; whilst on the other hand, 
the conspirators have the most exact information, a common concert is 
everywhere evident; they move in unison. There is so much mystery 
in the conduct of these men, such systematic deception and fraud 
characterizes all their measures, such extraordinary solicitude shown 
by them to precipitate and surprise the people into a blind and implicit 
adoption of this Government, that it ought to excite the most alarming 
apprehensions in the minds of all those who think their privileges, 
property, and welfare worth securing.” 

This excerpt shows the bitterness which prevailed between the sup- 
porters and opponents of the Constitution. As stated, the real author- 
ship of the letters signed Centinel“ is shrouded in mystery. One 
of the leading figures in the political history of Pennsylvania at that 
time was George Bryan, who was charged with the authorship of 
these letters, but his son, Samuel Bryan, writing to Governor George 
Clinton, of New York, says: “I flatter myself that in the character of 
Centinel I have been honored with your approbation.” The late Paul 
Leicester Ford is authority for this statement. 

The result of this conflict throughout all of the 18 States was that 
before the close of the year 1788 the Constitution was ratified by 11 
States; so that it went into operation between the States ratifying in 
1789. The other two, North Carolina and Rhode Island, adopted and 
ratified it in less than two years afterwards, the last of which was 
Rhode Island. 

From the commencement of the struggle by the Colonies for inde- 
pendence down to the present time Northhampton County has been 
intensely patriotic. At the outset its territory extended from the Bucks 
County line northward to the New York State line and westward to 
Berks and Northumberland Counties. It immediately joined with the 
other forces favoring freedom. Its committee of safety was formed 


December 21, 1774, and was in constant communication with a similar 
committee in Philadelphia—then the first city in the Union in refinement 
and wealth, and the scene of great political eyents of the utmost im- 
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portance to the whole country. In May, 1775, the county had a volun- 
teer force of 2,000 men, preparing for duty at the front when called for 
under the direction of the committee. In June, 1775, General Washing- 
ton was appointed commander in chief of the American Army, and in 
July, 1775, the county adopted the project of equipping a company of 
riflemen. At a meeting of the committee, on July 9, 1776, it was 
resolyed to form a Flying Camp, constituting part of Colonel Baxter's 
division, which took part in the Battle of Long Island. This activity 
continued to the end of the struggle. It joined with the other counties 
in framing the Constitution of 1776, which emancipated the German 
citizens of the county, and assisted in forcing the vote of Pennsylvania 
in the Continental Congress to favor separation and the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Easton, located at the confluence of the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers, 
was the county seat of the then vast territory within Northampton 
County. It was then a frontier town and the most important town in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. It was convenient of access to both New 
York and Pennsylvania, and yet safe from attack by British and Indian 
forces. The colonial records and Pennsylvania archives show that it 
was the center of revolutionary activity in that section. News of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence was received here on July 
8 and was hailed by the citizens by a public demonstration at the court- 
house, where the immortal document was read to the public. After the 
defeat of the American forces at the Battle of the Brandywine, September 
11, 1777, Philadelphia was abandoned by them and Easton was chosen 
by Congress as the place for depositing the public moneys and records 
and for collecting military stores. Here also the boats were collected to 
transport Washington's army across the Delaware after the Battle of 
Trenton, and here lived George Taylor, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Bethlehem, then, as now, located in Northampton 
County, furnished, with Easton, hospitals for the care of sick and 
wounded Revolutionary soldiers. Allentown, now the county seat of 
Lehigh County, then a part of Northampton, received the Liberty Bell 
when the American forces were compelled to abandon Philadelphia. 

Probably the greatest cause of opposition to the adoption of the Fed. 
eral Constitution was that it did not contain a bill of rights and failed, 
as contended, to adequately protect local self-government. It must be 
admitted that these rights, so far as they are consistent with national 
safety, are indispensable to the long-continued existence of a republican 
government on a large scale. A republic in a great nation demands 
these separate institutions which imply in different portions of the 
nation some rights and powers with which no other portions of the 
nation can interfere. Let us suppose, for instance, that the States of 
this Union from the Atlantic to the Pacific were obliterated to-day and 
that the people of this whole country, 3,000 miles in extent, with 120,- 
000,000 people, were a consolidated democracy, “one and indivisible.” 
No laws would then be made, no justice administered, no order main- 
tained, no institutions upheld, save in the name and by the authority of 
the Nation. What sort of a republic would that be? If it started 
with the name and semblance, how long would it preserve the substance 
of republican institutions? In order to act at all in discharge of the 
vast duties devolving upon it, the government of such a Republic, ex- 
tending over a country so enormous, must more and more be made the 
depositary of the irresistible force of the Nation; and the theory that 
the will of the Government expresses in all cases the will of the ruling 
majority must soon confer upon it that omnipotent power beneath which 
minorities and individuals have no rights. This is no mere speculation. 
It is the lesson of history. Every reflecting man in this country knows 
that he has some civil rights which he does not hold at the will and 
pleasure of a majority of the people of the United States. He knows 
that he holds these rights by a tenure which can not be lawfully 
touched by all the residue of the Nation. This is republican liberty, 
and without this principle in some form of active and secure operation 
no valuable republican liberty is possible in any great democrate country 
on the face of the earth, Fortunately much of this opposition was swept 
away by the adoption of the first 10 amendments, The question of local 
self-government or State rights remains with us. As the fathers 
frame the Constitution the checks and balances between the National and 
State Governments were adequate, but recently there has been a ten- 
dency to write into that great document a code of police regulations, 
which, as said by a judge of the Supreme Court, “has placed a strain 
on all law.” If persisted in, it may undermine the whole structure of 
our Government. 

Gladstone declared that “the American Constitution was the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man.” It had, however, its forerunners. The men who framed 
it followed the lead of no theoretical writer of their own or preceding 
times. They harbored no desire of revolution, no craving after untried 
experiments. They wrought from the elements which were at hand and 
shaped them to meet new exigencies which had arisen. The least pos- 
sible reference was made by them to abstract doctrines; they molded 
their design by a creative power of their own, but nothing was intro- 
duced that did not already exist or was not a natural development of a 
well-known principle. The materials used by the fathers for building the 
American Constitution were the gifts of the ages. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next it may be in order to call the Consent Calen- 
dar under the rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent that on Monday next it may be 
in order to call the Consent Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman mean that it will 
be the first thing on Monday? 

Mr. TILSON. It will be in order to do so. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If we complete the Consent Calendar, will 
we be able to go on with the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope so, At any rate that is my intention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BY THE INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENTAL 
RESEARCH 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a press summary 
of the recent report of the Institute for Governmental Re- 
search in respect to the Indian problem of the country. A very 
careful study was made. The report is voluminous, but I desire 
to print only the press summary of that report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, one of our most important 
national problems, and one which probably excites as wide- 
spread interest among those who are informed and those who 
äre not as any of our great problems, is the Indian question 
and the administration of Indian affairs. We are now at a 
very important stage in the development of our Indian policy. 
There is much in the past that is unpleasant, unfortunate, and 
undesirable, There is a great deal also of real accomplish- 
ment and much that has been altruistic and generous as well 
as constructive and effective in the treatment of the Indians 
by our Government and our people. The administration of 
Indian affairs to-day is honest and creditable. The maximum 
of efficiency has not been attained, although there have been 
material gains under the present administration of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, with the interested and effective cooperation 
of the Committee on Appropriations and of Congress itself. 
This work has gone on in the face of the carping criticisms 
mouthed so constantly in Washington by lobbyists who profess 
to be the only friends of the Indians but whose criticism has 
been always destructive and never constructive and whose real 
aim would seem to be to tear down those charged with official 
responsibility in the administration of the Government's Indian 
policies rather than to build up the welfare of the Indians. 
During the session that has just closed I have on several occa- 
sions spoken by name of such destructive lobbyists in connec- 
tion with Indian matters. It is highly regrettable that by 
reason of their selfish prostitution of support so generously 
given them by many well-meaning and influential people a large 
part of the public sentiment voiced in connection with this 
problem has not been so directed as to promote that which is 
really constructive. 

As I stated in my speech in the House January 12, when 
presenting the Interior Department appropriation bill, the work 
of the Indian Bureau is proceeding along safe and sane lines 
with special emphasis upon three things: First, education; 
second, health; and third, industrial assistance. In the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and in Congress special emphasis has been 
given to those aims and material advances have been made. 
Much remains to be done, and those who are sincerely interested 
in the proper development and advancement of the Indian race 
should give thought to the problem and familiarize themselves 
with the facts from every available reliable source, 

During the past year there has been a very important survey 
of Indian problems by a private agency upon invitation of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work. This survey has re- 
sulted in a very important report recently published by the 
Institute for Government Research. Without necessarily agree- 
ing at all points with their conclusions or suggestions, I am 
highly appreciative of the care with which the survey has been 
made, the disinterestedness and ability which appears to have 
characterized the work of the survey, and believe the more 
generally their report is studied by those interested in this 
problem the more rapid will be the development of the con- 
structive prograpi for advancement that is sought by all sincere 
wellwishers for the Indians, It has semeed to me desirable, 
therefore, to present through the Recorp the press release from 
the Department of the Interior, which summarizes the results 
of this survey, these statements being as follows: 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
1. ANNOUNCEMENT OF REPORT 


Social and economic conditions at present prevailing among the 
American Indians constitute a national emergency that demands im- 
mediate attention, increased appropriations by Congress making possible 
the employment of a more competent personnel, and an increased at- 
tention to social and economic problems as contrasted with those that 
are administrative, 


Thus is sunrmarized the report of a comprehensive survey of Indian 
affairs made by the Institute for Government Research at the request 
of Secretary Hubert Work, of the Department of the Interior. The 
report of the institute was submitted to the Secretary by W. F. 
Willoughby, director of the institute, late in February, and the Secre- 
tary immediately authorized the institute to print it in full. It is 
now released to the public. 


The majority of the Indians, the survey shows, are poor and are not 
yet adjusted to the dominant white civilization. Their vitality is 
low and their death rate high. Tuberculosis and trachoma are preva- 
lent. Living conditions among the majority of them are conducive to 
the development and spread of disease. The income of the typical 
Indian family is so low as to place them little above actual want. 
The earned income is low. General conditions, in fact, are such as 
to call for vigorous and immediate expansion of the Indian Service. 

The theory of the American people has heretofore been that the 
Indian Service is an administrative agency, the chief purpose of which 
was the control and conservation of Indian property and the care of 
dependent Indians. The report holds that too little attention has 
been given to their social and economic advancement. It states that 
the Indian Service has been unable to employ adequate and properly 
qualified personnel to perform this ultra administrative work. The 
present staff is insufficient in numbers and, in many cases, without 
sufficient technical and professional training to accomplish the broader 
purpose. 

Because of these limitations the Indian Service as a whole has 
not developed a well considered and broadly educational program for 
the development and advancement of a primitive people. Such a pro- 
gram, the report says, should include not only school training for 
children but also activities for adults to aid them in adjusting them- 
selves to the dominant social and economic life which confronts them. 
It should emphasize education in economic production and in living 
standards high enough for the maintenance of health and decency. 

The survey which resulted in these findings is the most compre- 
hensive study of the social and economic conditions of the Indians 
that has ever been made. It was conducted under the immediate direc- + 
tion of Lewis Meriam, of the regular staff of the Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research in cooperation with nine specialists selected for 
this particular project by the institute. None of these specialists 
were from the Indian Office or the Department of the Interior. The 
staff was in the Indian country almost continuously for seven months. 
One or more members of the staff visited 95 different jurisdictions, 
either reservations, agencies, hospitals, or schools, and also nrany com- 
munities to which Indians have migrated. 

Neither the Indian Service nor the Department of the Interior exer- 
cised any control or supervision over the survey. The Institute for 
Government Research is not a Government agency. The survey was 
entirely financed from private funds, mainly the gift of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, jr. Secretary Work requested a private organization to 
make the survey because he wished an entirely impartial report on 
the conditions of the Indians and the conduct of work in their behalf. 

Mr. Meriam, as technical director of the survey, selected the staff. 
The members were: Indian adviser, Henry Roe Cloud, of the Winne- 
bago Tribe, president of the American Indian Institute; specialist in 
health, Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, medical field secretary of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association; specialist in education, W. Carson 
Ryan, jr., professor of education, Swarthmore College; specialist in 
general economie conditions, Edward Everett Dale, head of the depart- 
ment of history, University of Oklahoma; specialist in agriculture, 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture; specialist in community and family 
life and the activities of women, Mary Louise Mark, professsor of 
sociology, Ohio State University; specialist on migrated Indians in 
cities, Miss Emma Duke, of the staff of the American Public Health 
Association; specialist in legal aspects, Ray A. Brown, assistant pro- 
fessor of law, University of Wisconsin; specialist in existing material, 
F. A. McKenzie, professor of sociology, Juniata College. 

The full report, entitled“ The Problem of Indian Administration,” is 
over 800 pages long and covers general administration, health, educa- 
tion, general economic conditions, family and community life, and the 
activities of women, Indians migrated to cities, legal aspects, and 
missionary activities. 

2. HEALTH 

The vitality of the American Indians is so low and various diseases 
are sọ prevalent that their condition becomes a serious national prob- 
lem, in the opinion of the Institute for Government Research after a 
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comprehensive two-year survey of conditions in the Indian country, made 
at the request of Secretary Work, of the Department of the Interior. 
These findings are set forth in a comprehensive publication entitled 
“The problem of Indian administration,” which has just come from 
the press. 

Tuberculosis, trachoma, the diseases of early infancy, says this re- 
port, are the major complaints most prevalent among the Indians, due 
chiefiy to the low standard of living which they maintain. The Indians 
are caught in the vicious circle of poverty with low incomes, poor and 
overcrowded houses, lack of sanitary facilities, and, above all, bad diet, 
resulting in poor health, often producing physical inability to work. 

Tuberculosis and high infant mortality are associated with improper 
and insufficient diet and bad living conditions. The conviction is grow- 
ing that the same is true of trachoma, that highly communicable dis- 
ease that results in blindness and is a constant menace both to the 
Indians and the white population. It was as a result of cooperation 
between medical officers of the Indian Service and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, working among Indians of the Southwest, that what is 
thought to be the trachoma germ was isolated. 

The report points out that the great preventive foods in combating 
these diseases are milk, fresh green vegetables, and fruit, all of which 
are lacking in the Indian diet. Few Indians keep milk cows. Milk is 
generally not available even for Indian babies, so that when they are 
weaned they are immediately placed on the same diet as adults—a diet 
deficient in preventive foods and consisting too much of ill-cooked 
starches and meat. 

The survey finds that health is not what it should be even in some 
of the schools operated by the Government. An effort has been made to 
feed these children on a low per capita allowance plus what can be 
raised on the school farm and produced in the school dairy. In a few 
cases jt has been possible to keep at the low salaries offered employees 
capable of getting the most out of these farms and dairies and thus 
supplementing the basic allowances. They are important factors in 
improving the diet, but even at the best schools these sources do not 
fully meet the requirements of the health and development of children. 

The Government bas failed to develop an adequate program of public 
health administration and preventive medicine for its Indian wards, the 
staff concludes, although it commends the progress in that direction 
made under the present administration of the Interior Department. It 
particularly commends the action of Secretary Work in securing as chief 
medical officer of the Indian Service a trained public health officer from 
the United States Public Health Service, and of the Indian Office in 
its determination to substitute trained public health nurses for the un- 
trained, inexperienced field matrons employed for years at salaries 

almost always too low to secure a person fitted for the task. It recom- 


mends increased appropriations to carry out this program, the develop- ' 


ment of public health clinics to detect communicable diseases in their 
incipiency, and the collection of adequate morbidity and vital statistics 
already started by the Indian Office. 

The number of doctors, dentists, and nurses is insufficient. and because 
of low salaries some of those at present employed are below proper 
standard in qualifications. In the case of field nurses the salaries have 
been insufficient to attract a sufficient number of persons who can meet 
the reasonable civil-service requirements. 

In his report for 1927 the Secretary of the Interior called to the 
attention of Congress the inadequate appropriations available for In- 
dian administration, stating that the Indian Service has not kept pace 
with progress elsewhere along health, educational, industrial, and social 
lines. He said that years of financial neglect demands larger ap- 
propriations if the Government is to perform its full duty to the 
American Indian. As early as 1925, also, after conferences with 
the Civil Service Commission, he set the standards for the ap- 
pointment only of physicians who are graduates from class A medical 
schools, 

Neither the hospitals nor the sanatoria maintained by the Indian 
Service meet the minimum standards for institutions of that class con- 
cludes the institute. They are generally defective in personnel, de- 
sign, equipment, and maintenance. The effort has been made to operate 
them on a per diem cost materially below that for similar institutions 
serving other classes of the population. 

“ Because of the small appropriations,” says the report, “ the salaries 
for the personnel in health work are materially below those paid by the 
Government in its other activities concerned with public health and 
medical relief, as well as below those paid by private organizations for 
similar services. Since its salaries are substandard, the Indian Service 
has not been able to set reasonably high entrance qualifications and to 
adhere to them. For general nursing positions it has often been neces- 
sary to substitute for properly trained nurses, practical nurses, some of 
whom possess few qualifications for the work.” 

The medical specialist on the special survey staff of the institute 
was Dr. Herbert R. Edwards, on appointment medical field secretary of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, now director, bureau of tuber- 
culosis control of the New Haven Department of Health. 

3. EDUCATION 

The American Indian is capable of acquiring an education that, under 

proper conditions, will convert him into a useful and productive citizen. 
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He needs education that is less institutional than that which he is 
at present getting, one that will tend more strongly to develop his ini- 
tiative. The boarding school should be played down and the day school 
which he can attend while at home should be further developed. 

A more highly trained and better paid educational personnel is in- 
dispensable to a proper administration of Indian education. 

These are among the findings of the Institute for Government Re- 
search which, at the request of the Department of the Interior, has 
had a corps of specialists in the field gathering facts and which is now 
ready to issue its findings in an 800-page report entitled“ The problem 
of Indian administration.“ The section on Education“ may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The first questions that many people ask are these: “Can the Indian 
be educated? Is it worth while te do anything or are the Indians an 
inferior race?“ The answer of the Institute for Government Research 
is that unquestionably the Indian is capable of education. Many indi- 
vidual Indians have made marked progress and compare favorably with 
successful white men. The testimony of teachers who have taught 
both white and Indian children is overwhelmingly to the effect that 
Indians do reasonably well in school, and that the few difficulties in 
their instruction are mainly the result of the economic and social con- 
ditions of the Indian families and not of any mental deficiencies on 
their part. The survey staff has reviewed the results of modern mental 
tests which have been giyen Indian children, and this evidence bears 
out the testimony of the teachers that Indian children have the mental 
capacity for education. The tests show that the Indian children are 
only slightly below white children in intelligence and the slight differ- 
ence found may be due in part to the handicaps under which the race 
has labored, 

The Institute for Government Research emphasizes the fact that the 
traditional school system of the whites is not immediately applicable 
to the needs of Indian children, For years to come it will be necessary 
for the National Government to provide schools for them, and even 
when the Indians are placed in local public schools it will be necessary 
for the National Government to render special service to them, The in- 
stitute commends the recent movement on the part of the Indian 
Service toward placing Indians in public schools, provided this necessary 
supplemental service is furnished adequately. Because of the great 
importance of this supplemental service it recommends caution and con- 
servation in placing Indian children in public schools. 

The great need of the Federal Indian school system is a marked im- 
provement in the personnel. Because of the low salaries and the un- 
favorable working conditions, the Indian Service has, as a rule, been 
unable to attract the best of the younger teachers. Although it has 
some good teachers, the general level is below that in the schools of 
progressive white communities. Low salaries have made it necessary 
for the Indian Service to adopt low entrance qualifications. 

In an effort to maintain educational standards with an inadequate 
personnel the Indian Service resorted some years ago to a uniform course 
of study for all Government Indian schools, even going so far as to 
send out uniform examination questions from Washington. In place 
of attempting to maintain standards through a uniform course of study 
the institute recommends that the Indian Service adopt the only device 
that has been found successful by progressive white communities, 
namely, that of maintaining high entrance qualifications for teachers 
and supervisors so that the local staff will be qualified to adapt the 
educational system to the needs of the particular Indians being taught. It 
recognizes frankly that this course can not be followed unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared to adopt a salary scale for Indian school-teachers and 
supervisors comparable with those in progressive white communities. 

A movement away from boarding schools has been in progress in the 
Indian Service for several years. The institute recommends that this 
movement be expedited. To get young children out of boarding schools 
in so far as possible, the institute recommends increasing the number 
of grades in existing day schools, developing new day schools wherever 
possible, and a judicious placing of Indian children fn local public 
schools with necessary supplemental service. Thus a far larger num- 
ber of Indian children can remain with their families and the families 
will be educated along with their children, whereas the boarding schools 
tend to educate the children away from their families and create a 
serious problem when, after several years away at school, the child 
returns to its home entirely ont of touch with its family and Its mode 
of life. 

For some years to come boarding schools will be necessary to supply 
educational facilities for the older children who are ready for higher 
grades and for special training which can not be supplied locally, and 
to a limited extent for the younger children who can not reach any local 
school. The institute recommends changes in the boarding schools, 
which will require an increase in the qualifications of the personnel. 

Broadly speaking, the position of the institute on the education of 
the Indians is that thelr primary need is developmen® of initiative and 
responsibility in the individual. The schools should give maximum 
opportunity for the development of these qualities. The present tend- 
ency of the boarding schools is toward mass handling of the pupils, with 
individuality suppressed by the institutional routine. Almost eyerything 


is done according to schedule on signal and the pupils have almost no 
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experience in directing their own efforts and managing their own affairs. 
Even in the highest grades they are subject to the same discipline and 
routine until the day of their graduation, when they find themselves 
free from all control, with no guided experience in directing their own 
activities. The institute takes the position that if the schools are to be 
effective the routinization must be largely eliminated and that attention 
to the individual must be stressed, 


4. PRODUCTIVE LABOR 


An increase in productive labor on the part of the Indian is a funda- 
mental necessity if he is to live on a basis that will provide even the 
minimum standard of health and decency required by civilization. 

Such is the conclusion reached by the Institute for Government 
Research which, through funds provided by John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
recently completed an exhaustive, two-year study of the Indian problem. 
The findings and recommendations are given out by Secretary Hubert 
Work, of the Department of the Interior, at whose request the study 
was made. The section on Indian industrial activities may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The income of the typical Indian family is low and the earned income 
approaches the vanishing point. The Indian has not become a worker. 
From the standpoint of the white man the typical Indian is not indus- 
trious, nor is he an effective worker when he does work. He generally 
ekes out an existence through unearned income from leases of his land, 
the sale of land, per capita payments from tribal funds, or, in excep- 
tional cases, through rations given him by the Government, The num- 
ber of Indians who are supporting themselves through their own efforts, 
according to what a white man would regard as the minimum standard 
of health and decency, is small. What little they secure from their 
own efforts or from other sources is rarely effectively used. 

The economic basis of the primitive culture of the Indians has been 
largely destroyed by the encroachment of white civilization. The 
Indians can no longer make a living as they did in the past by 
hunting, fishing, gathering wild products, and the limited practice 
of primitive agriculture. The social system that has evolved from 
their past economic life is not suited to the conditions that now con- 
front them, notably in the matter of the division of labor between 
men and women. 

Several past policies in dealing with the Indians were of a type 
which, if long continued, would tend to pauperize any race, notably 
the practice, now abandoned except under special circumstances, of 
issuing rations to able-bodied Indians. The policy of giving their lands 
to Indians in individual ownership often has worked out in such a 
way that the Indians have been able to eke out a scanty existence 
without labor by selling or leasing the land allotted to them or 
inherited from Indians to whom it has been allotted. The distribu- 
tion of tribal funds has also encouraged life without work. 

On a few reservations energetic and resourceful superintendents 
with a real faculty for leadership have demonstrated that the economic 
education of the Indian is possible. On the whole, however, the 
problem of converting the Indian into a productive worker has pre- 
sented so many difficulties that they have not been generally met, 
By and large he remains a purposeless idler on the reservation who 
by his own efforts contributes little to the support of himself and to 
his family. Even under the best conditions it is doubtful whether a 
well-rounded program of economic advancement planned with due 
consideration of the natural resources of the individual reservation has 
anywhere been thoroughly tried out. 

The Institute for Government Research stresses the need for an 
employment service for Indians, particularly vocational guidance for 
the boys and girls leaving Indian school, some of whom have been 
recently placed in this way, It says that although the problem of 
the returned student has been much discussed, the Indian Service has 
lacked the funds to aid the children when they leave schoo! either 
to find employment away from the reservation or to return to their 
homes and work out their own salvation there. It has not subjected 
its schools to the test of having to show how far they have actually 
fitted the Indian children for life. Such a test would undoubtedly 
have resulted in a radical revision of the industrial training offered 
in the schools, Several of the industries taught may be called vanish- 
ing trades and others can not be followed in a white community in 
competition with white workers without a period of apprenticeship. 
No adequate arrangements have been made to secure the opportunity of 
apprenticeship. 

Little has been done on the reservations toward finding profitable 
employment for Indians. In a few jurisdictions labor services are 
maintained chiefly engaged in recruiting Indians for temporary un- 
skilled labor. This employment service is largely mass work, not 
individualized, and it does not often seek to find the Indian an 
opportunity for a permanent position that offers him a chance to 
work up or one that will arouse his interest. 

The study made by the institute of the Indians who have migrated 
to industrial communities shows that most Indians make satisfactory 
employees. The reports of their employers are almost invariably 
favorable. Little race prejudice against them was encountered, and 
they generally can get employment and secure living conditions com- 
mensurate with their earning capacity. They are not skilled or expe- 
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rienced in bargaining and in finding positions. Once ‘they get a 
position they are generally steady and reliable and possibly too willing 
to work on at the initial rate of pay. 

The majority of Indians who work are engaged in some form of 
agriculture, and the survey recommends that both at the schools and 
on the reservations the work of preparation along these lines be 
strengthened. The Indian Service has long had positions for“ farmers ” 
to help the Indians in agriculture, but the majority of these employees 
would be more accurately termed field clerks or agricultural laborers. 
They are not trained as agricultural teachers or demonstrators and 
their qualifications are markedly below those of agricultural demon- 
strators supplied to white communities. The salaries paid are too low 
generally to attract men competent to do the work. The salaries of 
these employees should be raised and competent people obtained, which 
can not be done at present rates of pay. 

The work of investigating the economic conditions of the Indians 
was done mainly by Prof, E. E. Dale, of the University of Oklahoma ; 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
Miss Mary Louise Mark, professor of sociology of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; and Lewis Meriam, of the regular staff of the institute, the 
technical director of the survey. The study of migrated Indians was 
made by Miss Emma Duke, a widely experienced investigator of the 
economic and social conditions of working people. 


5. FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


The aboriginal Indian family has not adjusted itself to the require- 
ments of life in contact with the white race and is failing to con- 
tribute as it should to the well-being of its members. Community 
activities that existed before the white man came haye largely dis- 
appeared, but little of a helpful nature has been introduced to take 
their place. Home and community life among the Indians has become 
worse instead of better. 

These are the facts as set down by the Institute for Government 
Research in its 800-page report of a study initiated two years ago 
by Secretary Work, of the Department of the Interior, which is issued 
this week. The section on family and community life may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Conditions haye tended toward the weakening of Indian family 
life and community activities rather than toward strengthening them. 
Removing Indian children from their homes and placing them in 
boarding schools tends to disintegrate the family and interferes with 
developing normal family life. The belief has apparently been that 
the shortest road to civilization is to take children away from their 
parents and in so far as possible to stamp out the old Indian life. 

The Indian community activities particularly have tended to dis- 
appear. The fact has been appreciated that both the old Indian family 
life and the community activities have many objectionable features 
in a modern civilized setting. There may have been justification for 
breaking them up but, unfortunately, nothing has been provided to take 
their place. Thus, the Indian has been left adrift. 

The Indian Service lacks a personnel trained and experienced in 
educational work with families and communities. The result is the 
almost total absence of well-developed programs for the several juris- 
dictions specially adapted to meet local conditions. For many years 
the service has had positions for “field matrons“ employed especially 
to work with families, but the salaries and the entrance qualifications 
have been so low that the competent field nratron able to plan and 
apply a reasonably good constructive program is the rare exception. 
Superintendents are also as a rule weak in this branch of their work, 
and the central office is not adequately equipped to direct and supervise 
these highly important activities. 

The majority of Indian homes are characterized by dirt and con- 
fusion, although on every reservation exceptions are found, and among 
some Indians the exceptions are many. The Hopis, Zunis, and espe- 
cially the Rio Grande Pueblos, value neatness and order and make 
much of their walls and floors, They are, broadly speaking, the best 
of the Indian housekeepers. Some homes reflect the beneficial results 
of good home economics training in Government and mission schools 
and the work of the exceptional field employees. In justice to the 
Indian housewives it must be said that the conditions under which 
most of them live make cleanliness and order difficult to achieve. Poor 
housing conditions are in many cases the result of extreme poverty and 
are beyond the control of the Indians. 

Sanitary facilities are generally lacking. Except among the rela- 
tively few well-to-do Indians the homes seldom have a private water 
supply or any toilet facilities whatever. Even privies are exceptional. 
Water is ordinarily carried considerable distances from natural springs 
or streams or occasionally from wells. In many sections the supply is 
inadequate, although in some jurisdictions the Government has mate- 
rially improved the situation, an activity that is appreciated by the 
Indians. 

A tremendous obstacle to the economic and social development of 
the Indians lies in the fact that the division of labor between men 
and women, under which the women do most of the work, is inap- 
plicable under the economic system of to-day. The duties of the men 
were hunting, fishing, and fighting; the women generally made and 
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kept the houses, prepared the food and clothing, and did such agri- 
cultural work as was done. To-day, in some jurisdictions, the Gov- 
ernment encounters difficulty in getting the men to do productive 
work in agriculture because they regard it as the women's work. The 
men rarely do work in maintaining and improving their homes, probably 
for the same reason. 

The institute takes the position that the effective approach to the 
problem of advancing the social and economic condition of the Indians 
is through the family and the Indian community, and that the work 
must be done by a trained, competent personnel, materially better 
qualified than most of the employees in the Indian Service now engaged 
in such activities. 

The situation with respect to marriage and divorce among the 
Indians is in general highly unsatisfactory. The restricted Indians are 
not subject to State law in this matter and no national law is appli- 
cable, except that children born to marriages made according to Indian 
custom are by law declared legitimate for purposes of inheritance. 
Many of the cases that come before the courts of Indian offenses main- 
tained by the Government at certain agencies involve domestic rela- 
tions, and ofter superintendents at other agencies are seriously per- 
plexed by what in white communities would be serious breaches of the 
law. The institute believes that among the more primitive tribes for 
many years to come it will be impracticable to apply and enforce State 
laws governing domestic relations. Among the tribes that are far ad- 
vanced and are living in close proximity to white communities it believes 
that the Indians should be made subject to the State laws respecting 
marriage and divorce. It recommends legislation permitting the Presi. 
dent or the Secretary of the Interior to classify jurisdictions and where 
the Indians are sufficiently advanced to make them subject by procla- 
mation to the State laws respecting marriage and divorce. 

The breaking off of marital relationship does not cause as many diffi- 
culties for children among the Indians as it does among the whites, 
because other relatives are generally quick to assume the responsibilities 
and it is not at all unusual to find fathers and mothers supporting their 
daughters and their daughters’ children, while many of the group have 
those the others do not want. Frequently the energetic progressive 
Indian is feeding and maintaining his less progressive neighbors. 

The specialist on the survey staf studying family and community life 
and the activities of Indian women was Mary Louise Mark, professor of 
sociology at Ohio State University. R. A. Brown, assistant professor 
of law at the University of Wisconsin, was the specialist on the legal 
aspects of the Indian survey. 

8, PERSONNEL 


An improved personnel in the field, made possible by more adequate 
appropriations, in accordance with the recommendations being made by 
Secretary Work in his last annual report, is the key to the Indian prob- 
lem, according to the report of the Institute for Government Research 
recently submitted to Secretary Work of the Department of the Interior. 
The section on personnel may be summarized as follows: 

The chief explanation of the deficiency in the work of the service lies 
in the fact that not enough money has been provided to permit the 
service to employ an adequate personnel properly qualified for the task 
before it. The service has been held too closely to a mere administra- 
tion of Indian affairs and the central staff consists mainly of persons 
with administrative experience rather than technical and scientific 
training for planning and developing a broad educational program made 
up of persons properly trained to render the special services required. 
The Indian Service has not been able, because of lack of sufficient 
funds, to keep abreast of the progress made by other agencies concerned 
with ‘education, the promotion of health, and the advancement of the 
social and economic condition of a people. 

The Institute for Government Research specially recommends the 
development of cooperative relationships with other organizations, 
public and private, which can be of material ald in educational work 
for Indians. It commends the action of Secretary Work in enlisting 
the cooperation of the United States Public Health Service and in 
calling upon the Department of Agriculture for a representative on his 
fact-finding committee to study irrigation. It believes that this idea 
of cooperation with other agencies of Government should be further 
developed. 

Cooperation with State and local governments offers outstanding 
possibilities, because the Indians will ultimately merge with the popu- 
lation of the States wherein they reside, and every forward step taken 
cooperatively will simplify and expedite the transition. Considerable 
progress has been made by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in getting 
Indian children into public schools. Progress has been made in co- 
operation with the States of California, Minnesota, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin during the past two years. Had the Indian Service 
the funds and the personnel to devote to effective cooperation with the 
governments of these States it could go a long way toward writing 
the closing chapters of Federal administration of the affairs of the 
Indians. 

To make such cooperation effective the service will require trained 
and experienced specialists whose standing in their fields will enable 
them to plan and develop such cooperative relationship. 
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The Indian Service can not expect to secure the necessary specialists 
or properly trained field workers for the salaries it is now able to pay, 
nor can it expect well-trained, competent employees to remain in the 
Indian country unless better working conditions are provided for them. 
The Government, the report says, must appreciate that at best the con- 
ditions will be hard, especially for employees with families. The living 
quarters furnished should be reasonably comfortable. Few field em- 
ployees outside of the office can hope to restrict their activities to an 
S-hour day or secure regularly and uniformly one day's rest in 
seven. The effort should be made to approximate these standards 
through an increase in personnel and definite provisions for relief from 
duty. Special effort should be made to see that employees take 
vacation leave each year and that they have opportunity to maintain 
the contacts necessary to keep abreast of developments in their special 
lines of work. 

Those employees who are required to drive about the reservations in 
all kinds of weather should be provided with closed cars in good 
condition or they should be permitted to use their own cars and charge 
the Government for mileage at a reasonably liberal rate, with due 
consideration of the nature of the service required of the car. The 
survey found no evidence to substantiate the charge that the employees 
are furnished with fine cars at Government expense, The cars used 
are instead the subject of severe criticism. 

The Institute for Goyernment Research particularly stresses the im- 
portance of character and personality for positions that involve direct 
contact with the Indians, Persons who are to remain in the Indian 
Service must respect the Indians and have confidence in them, for, 
as the report says, “To lift a people up and look down on them at 
the same time is not possible, nor can one without respect for a 
people and faith in their future inspire them to self-respect and faith 
in themselves.” 

A better grade of employees can be secured only by providing more 
adequate pay, which will require larger appropriations by Congress. A 
better staff in the field can be maintained only by providing comforts 
comparable with those its members would find in similar employment 
elsewhere. Many of the stations are in isolated regions, which call for 
certain sacrifices. Every effort should be made to compensate employees 
for these sacrifices by making the isolated posts attractive. Quite the 
contrary is usually the fact. 

Last year the Secretary of the Interior called the attention of Con- 
gress to the turnover“ of employees in the Indian field service for 
the fiscal year 1927. For physicians it was 56 per cent, for nurses 122 
per cent, for teachers 48 per cent. The average turnover for all perma- 
nent employees in the Indian field service during that year was 67 per 
cent. “These figures,“ the Secretary stated “can not be ignored. 
They are a definite expression of the conditions underlying the so-called 
Indian problem and have their origin in shortage of funds. The con- 
stant capitulation between necessities and means brings despair to those 
engaged in the work, because the necessities of the human element in 
the Indian Service should dominate.” 


7. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The task of the Indian Service should for the future be primarily 
educational rather than administrative. It should devote its main 
energies to the social and economic advancement of the Indians. It 
should fit them to be absorbed into the prevailing civilization. The 
organization of the Indian Service should be so changed that its efforts 
are directed to those ends, These are the recommendations of the Insti- 
tute for Government Research, which, at the request of Secretary Work, 
of the Department of the Interior, has just completed the most ex- 
haustive study of the Indian problem ever made. The recommendations 
of the institute may be further summarized as follows: 

The service should lay down a comprehensive, well-rounded educa- 
tional program, adequately supported, which will place it at the fore- 
front of organizations devoted to the advancement of a people. This 
program must provide for the promotion of health, the advancement of 
productive efficiency, the acquisition of reasonable ability in the utiliza- 
tion of income and property, and the maintenance of reasonably high 
standards of family and community life. It must extend to adults as 
well as to children, and must place special emphasis on the family and 
the community. 

Since the majority of the Indians are ultimately to merge into the 
general population, the program should cover the transitional period 
and should endeavor to instruct the Indians in the utilization of the 
services provided by public and quasi-public agencies for the people 
at large, in exercising the privileges of citizenship and in making their 
contribution in service and taxes for the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment. By improying the health of the Indian, increasing his produc- 
tive efficiency, raising his standard of living, and teaching him the 
necessity for paying taxes, it will remove the main objections now 
advanced against permitting Indians to receive the full benefit of 
services rendered by progressive State and local governments for their 
populations. By actively seeking cooperation with State and local 
governments and by making a fair contribution in payment for services 
rendered by them to untaxed Indians, the National Government can 
expedite the transition and hasten the day when there will no longer 


be a distinctive Indian problem and when the necessary governmental 
services are rendered alike to whites and Indians by the same organi- 
zation without discrimination. 

To plan and develop such a broad educational program obviously 
requires the services of a considerable number of persons expert in 
the special fields of activity which are involved in it. The Indian 
Service as it is at present organized does not possess such a staff. 
The present staff consists mainly, but not entirely, of persons with 
administrative experience rather than technical and scientific train- 
ing for planning and developing a program in specialized fields, The 
institute, therefore, recommends that the Secretary of the Interior 
ask Congress for an appropriation of at least $250,000 a year to 
establish in connection with the central office, but with many duties 
in the field, a scientific division of planning and development. 

The functions of the division should be— 

First. To adyise the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in matters 
requiring technical or scientific knowledge of particular problems, 

Second. At the request of the commissioner and subject to his 
approval, to formulate programs and develop policies to be carried 
out by administrative officers or to assist in planning cooperative 
programs with State and local authorities or with missionary organi- 
zations or other private agencies, 

Third. To visit schools and agencies and to report to the com- 
missioner upon the effectiveness of the administration in those 
branches of the work that are professional, technical, or scientific 
in character. 

Fourth. To visit schools and agencies to adyise and counsel with 
superintendents and other employees regarding the development and 
improvement of these specialized activities. 

Fifth. Upon direction of the commissioner to investigate and hold 
hearings upon matters of special complaint that involves technical or 
scientific subjects. 

The division would operate on the project or assignment basis. For 
the development of fundamental programs for important jurisdictions 
committees would be organized, primarily from this division, but often 
including administrative officers, and these committees would together 
formulate the recommendations after thorough field surveys. 

The establishment of the division of planning and development is the 
first need of the Indian Service. The second is the enormous strength- 
ening of the personnel in immediate contact with the Indians. The 
Indian Service, because of low salaries and low appropriations, has 
been attempting to conduct its activities with a personnel inadequate 
in number and as a rule not possessed of the requisite for the effi- 
cient performance of their duties. Little progress can be expected until 
this situation has been remedied. Salaries in the Indian Service, espe- 
cially the field service, must at least be fairly comparable with those 
paid by other branches of the Government service. Not only should 
entrance salaries be sufficiently high to attract a reasonable number 
of properly qualified applicants, but a fairly liberal scale of salary 
advancements should be adopted to reward efficiency and to hold com- 
petent employees. A high turnover among the field employees of the 
Indian Service will jeopardize the success of any program however 
well designed. 

An appropriation of approximately a million dollars is urged by the 
institute to improve the quantity, quality, and variety of diet avail- 
able for Indian children in boarding schools. 

The institute appreciates that its detailed recommendations de- 
signed to make the Indian Service an efficient educational organization 
will involve a material increase in the Federal appropriation for the 
Indians. The present appropriations total approximately $15,000,000. 
For several years to come the additional amount required will be almost 
as much as the present appropriation. The position taken is that it 
is a sound policy of national economy to make generous expenditures 
in the next few decades with the object of winding up the national 
administration of Indian affairs. The people of the United States have 
the opportunity, says the institute, if they will, to write the closing 
chapters of the history of the relationship of the National Government 
and the Indians. The early chapters contain little of which the country 
may be proud. It would be something of a national atonement to the 
Indians if the closing chapters should disclose the National Government 
supplying the Indians with an Indian Service which would be a model 
for all governments concerned with the development and advancement 
of a retarded race. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12030) entitled “An act to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066, U. S. C., title 39), regulating 
postal rates, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to bills of the following titles: 

S. 374. An act for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; 

S. 1122. An act for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons; 
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S. 1287. An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); 

S. 1434. An act for the relief of Mattie Holcomb; and 

S. 3868. An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Creek Nation, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 4963. An act for the relief of the Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, Va.: 

H. R. 6518. An act to amend the salary rates contained in the 
compensation schedules of the act of March 4, 1923, entitled 
“An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in field services“; 

H. R. 9194. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
between the Sioux and Pawnee Indian Tribes in Hitchcock 
County, Nebr., fought in the year 18733 

H. R. 10714. An act for the relief of T. Abraham Hetrick; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to re- 
adjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1922, as amended ; ; 

H. R. 12877. An act authorizing the Los Olmos International 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex. ; 

H. R. 13383. An act to provide for a five-year construction and 
5 program for the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries ; 

H. R. 13446. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 13563. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to amend sections 1 and 2 of 
the act of March 3, 1891; 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
negotiate with the nations with which there is no such agree- 
ment treaties for the protection of American citizens of foreign 
birth, or parentage, from liability to military service in such 
nations; and 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern 
Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 
1924 (48 Stat. 461), as amended by the joint resolution approved 
March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1405). 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 162. An act for the relief of William M. Sherman; 

S. 342. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.;: 

S. 362. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot: 

S. 379. An act for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son: 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co.; 

S. 456. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, administrator 
of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased ; 

S. 1217. An act for the relief of Albert Wood; 

S. 1646. An act for the relief of James M. E. Brown; 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Lieut. Charles Thomas 
Wooten, United States Navy; 

S. 2227. An act for the relief of F. L. Campbell; 

S. 2306. An act for the relief of William E. Thackrey; 

S. 2519. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of the owner of the Coast 
Transit Division barge No. 4; 

S. 2733. An act for the relief of Joseph Cunningham: 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of John L. Alcock; 

S. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on Petit 
Jean Mountain near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Arkansas ; 

S. 3427. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
make a readjustment of pay to Gunner W. H. Anthony, jr., 
United States Navy (retired) ; 

8. 4876. An act for the relief of Harry M. King: 

S. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution providing for the completion of 
Dam No. 2 and the steam plant at nitrate plant No. 2 in the 
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vicinity of Muscle Shoals for the manufacture and distribution 
of fertilizer, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce New 
Orleans Quartermaster Intermediate Depot Unit No. 2. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for a short time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, also to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, the story goes that once upon a 
time a traveler journeyed from Jerusalem down to Jericho. 
While on his way, he was assaulted, robbed, wounded, and left 
for dead. A good Samaritan came along, picked him up, took 
him to a wayside inn, and paid the landlord for his lodging. 

Financially speaking, in the fall of 1920, the farmer was 
found in the condition of the traveler on that ancient journey. 
Likewise he was the victim, left by the wayside, wounded and 
helpless, and so nearly dead that when the good Samaritan 
came along in 1921 he did not know whether to call an un- 
dertaker or an ambulance! But “where there is life there is 
hope,” and so the pulmotor and first-aid remedies were applied. 
Unele Sam, the good Samaritan, himself a little wobbly from 
similar treatment, resorted to every approved remedy until 
finally the patient revived and has been convalescing ever 
since—not fully restored, but coming strong! 

There is just one danger of a backset before complete re- 
coyery. The quack doctors are camping in his barnyard. They 
say: “You are not improving. You have ‘chronic surplus.’ 
You ought to have been well long ago. Try our remedy. We 
guarantee a cure.” 

But they are the same fellows who held him up in the first 
instance and left him by the wayside. They gave him ex- 
pansion to win the war with restriction on price, McAdoo 
freight rates to market, free trade in foreign farm products, 
and deflation—a concoction of quack remedies that would kill 
anybody except the farmer! . 

EFFECT OF UNDERWOOD ACT 


Free trade in foreign farm products was embodied in the 
Underwood Act of 1913, and immediately the devastating tides 
of foreign produce poured into our markets. The following 
comparative table, showing rates on principal agricultural 
commodities under the Underwood Act and under the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, emphasizes the extent to which foreign com- 
petition with American farmers in our home market was fos- 
tered and encouraged under a Democratic administration: 


Comparison of tariff rates on agricultural products under the Underwood 
15 and the Fordney-McCumber laws 


substitutes 


Cheese and substitutes.........| 20 per cent t not 
75 cent. 
(Under flexible provi- 
sions of act, duty on 
Emmeni r type 
Swiss cheese increased to 


T44 cents per pound, but 
not less than 3744 per 
cent.) 
20 cents per gallon. 
poli 
cents per poun 
pound. 


on similar impor- 
tations from United provisions of the act). 
States). 
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Comparison of tariff rates on agricultural products under th 
and the Fordney-McCumber laws—Continued eiei 


‘Commodity Fordney-McCumber Act 


Rice: 
Brown (hulls removed) ß cent per pound 144 cents und. 
8 = meal, flour, | }4 cent per pound 46 cent 8 
Med (bran removed) 1 cent per pound 2 cents per nd. 
reay or rough 36 cent per pound 1 cent per PAA; 
TA d Leah do . cents per pound. 
34 cent per pound 4 cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 4 cents per pound. 
4 cents per pound 12 cents per pound. 
SCC cent per pound. 
20 cents per bushel cents per bushel. 
Free (except to coun- | 34 cent per pound. 
tries 8 duty 
on sim importa- 
tions from United 
States). 
Yoo ae See be oe $2 per ton $ per ton. 
96 per cent sugar, Cuban 1.0048 cents per pound. 1.7648 cents per pound. 
96 per cent sugar, other.. . 1.256 cents per pound. 2.206 cents per pound. 
Wool (other than carpet wool)_| Free 31 cents per pound (clean 
compent), 


The “ tariff for revenue only ” policy opened our gates wide to 
foreign products. Fundamentally it was free trade, with an 
incidental duty now and then for “revenue only,” and it 
plunged us into a period of economic depression almost un- 
equaled in our entire history. 

In the first 12 months of the Underwood tariff law there was 
imported $350,000,000 worth of grain, potatoes, hay, butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, meat, cattle, horses, sheep, wool, and 
hides, more than the aggregate importations of like products 
during the entire preceding Republican administration. 

WAR TEMPORARILY AVERTED ECONOMIC DISASTER 


It was in the midst of such an alarming influx of foreign 
products that war plunged the world into chaos and in this 
greater confusion, our own was temporarily eclipsed. The tre- 
mendous requirements of the European countries that entered 
war in August, 1914, diverted consignments from our ports and 
l most of the surplus food and clothing products of th 
world. i 

But the aversion of disaster was only temporary. The close 
of the war came abruptly. Foreign nations began to cast 
about for markets for the vast accumulation of agricultural 
products which filled their storehouses. The gates into the 
most prosperous country in the world, the only Nation which 
could afford to buy these accumulations and pay for them, were 
still open. The deluge began again. Already loaded with the 
accumulations from our own farms, our markets collapsed 
under the burden of increased foreign farm products and the 
whole country was inundated with the wreckage. The pur- 
chasing power or exchange value of agricultural commodities 
as a whole compared with the exchange value of other com- 
modities fell from 108 per cent of pre-war values in the spring 
of 1920 to 69 per cent in 1921. 

In two short years the value of farm products depreciated 
107 per cent, and that at the very time our exports of farm 
products were the largest in our history. With all basic farm 
products on the free list of the Underwood Act, foreign farm 
products flooded our markets and farm prices here hit the rock 
bottom of the much-vaunted world market prices. As a conse- 
quence the gross wealth produced by farmers dropped from 
$23,783,000,000 in 1919 to $12,366,000,000 in 1921. The farmers 
received just about half as much for the big crops of 1921 as 
they received for the big crops of 1919. Factories shut down 
and bread lines came back with 5,000,000 men out of employ- 
ment representing a population of 15,000,000. At the local 
markets wheat sold for 65 and 68 cents per bushel; corn, 10 
and 12 cents per bushel; hogs, $2 and $2.50 to $3 per head; 
cows, $8 per head; and all other products in proportion, 

The emergency tariff act which became effective in May, 
1921, was hurriedly enacted, but the damage had been done. 
American agriculture lay prostrate. In a report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on the emergency tariff act, the com- 
mission found that it was passed in the midst of the greatest 
decline of prices that had occurred in many years. 


DESCRIPTION OF CONDITIONS UNDER UNDERWOOD ACT 


Representative James W. CoLLIER, a Democratic leader in the 
House of Representatives, presented to that body on July 11, 
1921, a stirring picture of the times: 

Here at home our troubles are economic rather than social or political. 
Our agricultural products are selling below the cost of their production. 
The purchasing power of our people is also greatly curtailed. Railroad 
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rates are an embargo on business. Thousands are out of employment. 
Wages are being continually lowered. Bank credits are restricted. Our 
surplus products and manufactured articles are piling high for export, 
but there is no place for them to go. Our factories are idle and many 
of them closing down, for there are no purchasers to buy. Our foreign 
market is decreasing, because the foreigner is unable to pay for what 
he wants. Our warehouses are full to overflowing with cotton, wool, 
and other products for lack of both a home and a foreign market. 
MEANING OF “ TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY” OR “ COMPETITIVE TARIFF” 
The foregoing is a realistic description of the actual conditions 
resulting from the policy of a “tariff for revenue only” or a 
“competitive tariff.” It brought us world competition at home, 
and that is what the terms mean. It is why they use the word 
only“ when they say they stand for a tariff for revenue. It 
is tariff for revenue without protection and for revenue “ only.” 
It means the same thing as a “ competitive tariff,” which is a 
rate so low that it does not include any protection or any advan- 
tage to the home producer. It admits the foreign producer with 
his cheap labor to our market upon a dead level with our own 
producers, so that the foreign producer stands upon an equality 
in competition with our home producers. The foreign producer 
pays no taxes here. Why should he be granted such privilege? 
REPUBLICAN RECONSTRUCTION UNDER PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


In the collapse of agriculture the entire economic structure 
trembled and chaos and commercial disruption reared its black 
head over the land. The emergency tariff kept our farmers from 
being trampled after they were down; it was powerless to raise 
them at once from their stricken condition. 

The Fordney-McCumber law became effective in September, 
1922. It embodied the farm schedules and rates in the emer- 
gency act of the year before. The recommendatſbns of the farm 
organizations as to rates were again incorporated in the law. 
At that time they appeared to be sufficiently high to afford 
ample protection. In fact, they were so high that the Demo- 
crats said they were prohibitive. They denounced the act as a 
“ prohibitive tariff” and maintained that it would kill our for- 
eign trade, deprive us of needed revenues, and force the Gov- 
ernment to issue bonds to pay its running expenses. 

In his speech of July 9, 1921, opposing the passage of the 
Fordney-MeCumber bill in the House, WILLIAM OLDFIELD, pres- 
ent chairman of the Democratic national congressional com- 
mittee, said: 


dite 

If this bill becomes a law the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans had just 
as well be oceans of fire instead of great highways of commerce as God 
intended. 


Did these prophecies come true? Just the reverse. 
M'CUMBER TARIFF LAW AS A REVENUE PRODUCER 
The present tariff rates yield annually about $600,000,000, an 
enormous sum, which marks the McCumber Tariff Act as the 
greatest revenue producer in our tariff annals. Instead of vot- 
ing bonds to pay the running expenses of the Government, we 
have been paying our outstanding bonds at the rate of a billion 
dollars per year, cutting down interest and taxes to directly 
benefit every citizen. 
COMPETITION IN HOME MARKET 


After its enactment, the flood of foreign goods was partially 
stayed for a time, but as production increased abroad foreign 
products gradually increased each year in our home market and 
depressed our home prices, continuing the problem of the sur- 
plus through the years. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, foreign producers, 
after paying the duties, flooded our home market with a total 
of more than $3,500,000,000 worth of raw and manufactured 
animal and vegetable products, of which about $1,000,000,000 
represented imports of tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber, and other farm 
products that America can not raise or for which we can not 
provide workable substitutes, leaving a balance of $2,500,000,000 
worth of agricultural and animal imports in actual competition 
with the products of our farms, a drain of $2,500,000,000 on the 
potential prosperity of our agricultural population. 

The total duties collected on all importations in 1926 
amounted to $590,045,299, or 39.34 per cent of the value of all 
dutiable importations, and the revenue derived from imports of 
agricultural products for the same year was approximately 
$289.623,534, or about 44.49 per cent of the value of dutiable 
agricultural imports. 

The one redeeming feature about such a trade was the reye- 
nue flowing directly into the United States Treasury and being 
applied to the reduction of our national debt, the benefits going 
directly to all the citizens of our country. Under the policy of 
free trade in farm products, such revenues would not have been 
received and the rapid reduction on our national debt would not 
have been made. In other words, from the standpoint of the 


national revenues alone, if the Underwood Act had been in 
effect during that year, it would have deprived us of approxi- 
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mately $289,623,534, which amount would have been but small 
compared to the disastrous consequences to our home market in 
flooding it with foreign goods and depressing still further the 
price of home products. 

THE FLOOD OF FOREIGN FARM PRODUCTS 


In 1927 there was imported into the United States $21,018,804 
worth of cattle; $8,769,819 worth of fresh beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, and pork; $1,372,649 worth of poultry, dead and pre- 
pared ; $8,324,595 worth of canned and prepared meats; $5,174,- 
376 worth of eggs and egg products; dairy products valued at 
$36,964,485: $2,414,429 worth of rice, rice flour, and meal; 
$15,389,918 worth of wheat and wheat flour; fodders and feeds 
valued at $11,239,429; onions worth $2,661,648; $5,247,293 worth 
of potatoes; $4,544,277 worth of tomatoes; canned tomatoes and 
tomato paste valued at $6,794,697 ; $1,632,472 worth of lemons; 
peanuts worth $1,830,121; walnuts with a valuation of $7,942,- 
430; oil seeds worth $64,283,214; $270,870,997 worth of sugar 
and related products; tobacco and manufactures worth $82,984,- 
193; $82,932,956 worth of unmanufactured wool; unmanufac- 
tured flax valued at $2,153,960; unmanufactured cotton to the 
value of $45,668,726; and $66,195,850 worth of cotton manufac- 
tures and semimanufactures. 

From Canada our importations of cattle and fresh meats 
skyrocketed in 1927 at a dizzying rate. From that country we 
imported nearly three times as much fresh beef as we did in 
1926, more than twice as much fresh veal, nearly seven times 
as much mutton, and increased our importation of fresh pork 
nearly 70 per cent. 

Wool from Australia and the United Kingdom; sugar from 
Cuba and the Philippines; cotton from Egypt, China, and 
Mexico; tobacco and manufactures from Cuba, the Netherlands, 
Greece, and Turkey; meat from Canada; cheese from Italy and 
Switzerland; butter from New Zealand, Denmark, and the 
United Kingdom; peanut oil and low-grade eggs from China; 
coconut oil from the Philippines; and flax, fruit, vegetables, 
rice, nuts, vegetable oils, and many other products from up and 
down the wide earth enter our markets annually to compete 
with our home products, diverting a veritable stream of gold 
into the pockets of foreign producers. 

Last year we sold to foreign countries a slice in our dairy 
market worth $36,964,435 for the sum of $8,782,556 in duties 
collected. We imported hundreds of millions of pounds of 
vegetable oils. Add our enormous cheese imports to the portion 
of these oils that is made into butter and it means the Uisplace- 
ment of about 800,000 cows that might be making a home market 
for alfalfa, corn, and other feeds. In addition, we imported 
more than 8,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, the wool clip of 
26,000,000 sheep, and the egg yield of several million hens, ruth- 
lessly narrowing the home market for these products to our own 
farmers and cutting down the opportunity for diversification 
on the farm. 

Under the protection of the Fordney-McCumber Act, the sheep- 
raising industry has developed rapidly, affording as it does a de- 
pendable source of revenue to the average small farmer, and the 
pockets of the wool producers are enriched by approximately 
$150.000,000 annually. The consumption of mutton and lamb is 
increasing and tending to displace beef and veal in our dietary 
systems and with the expansion of this market, increased protec- 
tion is imperative for our own farmers. Last year we shared this 
market with foreign nations to the extent of 267,209,564 pounds 
of unmanufactured wool and 2,645,677 pounds of mutton and 
lamb, worth a total of $83,368,709. American farmers are en- 
titled to these outlets; the enormous profits gorged by foreign 
‘interests in our agricultural markets are theirs by every right 
of heritage. Our tariff rates must be raised to shut out these 
foreign surpluses which congest our markets and every avenue 
and channel of trade. 

VALUE OF HOME MARKET 


Our farmers must be protected in their own rights, their 
rights in the home market, worth more to them than the entire 
markets of the world. In 1926 we exported $4,808,660,000 
worth of goods and imported goods to the value of $4,430,900,- 
000, roughly about 16 per cent of the total international trade, 
which amounted to 838,758. 800,000 for the same year. But the 
annual productivity of the United States approximates $70,000,- 
000,000, an amount greater than the total trade of the markets 
of the world. 

The trading in this home market in 1927 amounted to $68,173,- 
200,000, while our trading in foreign countries amounted to 
$4,758,314,014. Which market is the more important? Which 
should have prior and preferential consideration? Do we want 
to give up the home market, amounting to $68,173,200,000 an- 
nually, and take a chance on the foreign market, worth to us 
not to exceed $5,000,000,000? 

During 1927 we sold to foreign countries $4,758,314,014 worth 
of domestic merchandise, representing about 6 per cent of our, 
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total production. Where did we sell the rest? In what market 
did we sell 94 per cent? Who bought it? Who had the money 
to pay for it? Whom did they pay? We sold the 94 per cent 
at home. Our own people purchased it, used it, enjoyed it. 
They paid for it. It was trading among ourselves, with each 
other, working for each other, patronizing each other, giving 
each other the job, helping each other along, giving each other 
the opportunity to live and enjoy this great country with its 
glorious institutions. 
THE SOUTH NEEDS PROTECTION 


The doctrine of protection has become so essential to the 
development of all sections of the country that it is being recog- 
nized even in the southern districts, where they are feeling the 
pinch of competition in cotton, tobacco, rice, peanuts, peanut oil, 
citrus fruits, and other products. The South has made amazing 
industrial progress during recent years in the rapid expansion 
of the textile industry in the Carolinas, the remarkable growth 
of the tobacco industry in North Carolina and Virginia, and 
the development of a diversified system of manufactures through- 
out the whole southern Appalachian area. There are now more 
cotton mills located in the South than in New England. Raise 
the tariff rates so as to exclude the importation of cotton and 
its manufactures, valued at $111,864,576 in 1927, shut out the 
imports of tobacco and its manufactures, worth $82,984,193 in 
the same year, and give to the South this market, worth 
$200,000,000 annually! This section of the country is directly 
and vitally concerned as never before in protection, which will 
keep out the influx of foreign raw and manufactured commodi- 
ties and stimulate the expansion of fis own industries. 

OBJECTIONS NOT WELL FOUNDED 


No presentation of the relationship of the tariff to agricul- 
ture would be complete without answering the chief attacks 
against it by those who profess to have the best interests of 
the farmer at heart. 

The attempt to misrepresent the tariff as a form of tribute 
exacted from the farmer for the benefit of industry is a dis- 
tortion of the truth. In the first place, the present tariff act 
especially exempts all agricultural implements from the payment 
of any tariff. There is no tariff on agricultural implements of 
any kind or character, except on cream separators exceeding in 
yalue $50 and on harness exceeding $40 in value, Neither is 
there any tariff on building material the farmer uses—for in- 
stance, on lumber, shingles, paint, barbed wire, nails, cement, 
brick. In other words, practically everything that the farmer 
uses on the farm is on the free list, and therefore it can not be 
said that he pays a higher price for such material because of 
any tariff. 

But it is said in answer to this that while there is not any 

tariff on farming implements, there is a tariff on the iron and 
steel that enter into their manufacture and that force up 
the price on agricultural implements, Let us see. 
TARIFF ON IRON AND STEEL DOES NOT AFFECT PRICE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS 
- It is true that there is a tariff of $1.12% per long ton—2,240 
pounds—on pig iron, but the freight rate from New York to 
Chicago, near which the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments is localized, is $9 per ton. Pig iron, on the other hand, 
can be shipped from the mines in Minnesota to the Chicago 
district for less than $4 a long ton. If the tariff were removed, 
the freight cost would still act as a barrier to any great im- 
portation of pig iron. 

The same considerations apply to steel and like heavy com- 
modities. Transportation is the vital element in determining 
eosts to the consumer and to lay the blame at the door of the 
tariff is a misapprehension of the facts or a misrepresentation 
of them. A limited amount of foreign steel enters the seacoast 
markets. But the item of transportation to inland points is so 
high that even though the duty were materially changed, pene- 
tration of imported steel products would still be limited. 

The truth of the matter is that no foreign steel or pig iron 
is used in the manufacture of farm implements, the high freight 
rates prohibiting. 

The following table shows the average quantity of iron and 
steel used in the manufacture of certain farm implements, their 
foreign value, and the approximate duty on the iron and steel 
used if imported: 


Approxi- 
Average 
nantity | Foreign | Mate duty 
Implement ol on and value eon iron and 

steel, if 

imported 
2373S a ae 
2-row corn eultivato 813. 95 $3. 28 
7-foot grain binder 16, 98 4.44 
2-furrow riding plo ww. 12.65 3.04 
6-section peg-tooth harrow. 12.23 2.83 
12-foot grain header 27. 53 6.81 
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Answering the arguments that the tariff on steel increases 
the prices of farm implements, the research department of the 
National Association of Farm Equipment Manufacturers of the 
United States, in its statement issued December 15, 1927, said: 


It has been frequently stated that about half the steel production of 
the United States is used by American farmers, Though no source or 
proof has been cited, statements to this effect have been generally ac- 
cepted as true by speakers and writers on tariff matters who have 
given them wide circulation. 

With such statements as a basis, it is asserted that while the farmer 
is not directly burdened by a tarif on farm implements, he bears an 
indirect and heavy burden due to the tariff on the steel used in making 
them. The assumption is that the farmer, thus pictured as purchasing 
half the United States steel output, pays the huge sum obtained by 
multiplying this consumption by the tariff rate on steel. Some of those 
dealing with this subject have declared that the tariff on steel alone 
costs the American farmer $100,000,000 a year. 

It is not difficult to find trustworthy evidence which conclusively 
shows how far these assertions and assumptions are from the truth. A 
leading authority on all questions relating to iron and steel is the Iron 
Age, a magazine of the highest standing. On January 6, 1927, this 
magazine printed the following table: 


Where steel went in 1926 


Per cent 
Farm operating equipment___-.._-_.-. ~~~... -.----- + 4 
DCL SERS SSOP TEE EERE Te Wer orem Ses 4 
1 eae 7“... EAST 4 
2 C171) EEEE E fsa ee DE EEEE CPDS Srey eee ICAL ORI A SEN ere ED 5 
Oil, gas. water, and mining 9 
Automotive 14½ 
. e and construction 19 
Railroads y-------- 2344 
Poe tn eS EE BP LIN ST ES SS A A EA eS eS ea 16 


In 1918 the war emergency committee of the National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers (then known as the National Imple- 
ment and Vehicle Association) prepared a careful report on the amounts 
of various materials necessary to manufacture each year the machines 
and implements required to maintain production of the crops of the 
United States. This report was accepted by the Government and was 
the basis on which priority allotments of such materials were made to 
the farm-implement industry during the continuance of the war. This 
report showed a total of 1,200,000 tons of steel. 

The foregoing estimate can be checked and brought up to date by 
taking as a basis the Government's 1926 census report of total aggregate 
production of farm machines and implements in the United States and 
figuring out the kind and weight of materials in them. This computation 
shows that the manufacture of these machines and implements required 
1,400,000 tons of steel, of which about 250,000 tons was required for 
implements sold to the farmers of other countries. 

The total United States output of steel in 1926, as shown by the 
report of the American Iron and Steel Institute, was about 35,500,000 
long tons. If it were true that the farmers of the United States used 
half the country's steel output, then for 1926 the 6,000,000 or more 
farmers in our country would have had to consume about 17,750,000 
long tons of steel. As a matter of fact, the total amount of steel re- 
quired for the entire domestic consumption of farm operating equipment, 
for the production of the automotive industry, and for all the uses of 
the railroads during that year, was less than 15,000,000 long tons. 

Obviously the steel tariff can not have any great effect upon American 
farm-implement prices; and whether or not it has any effect at all is 
entirely a matter of theory. It seems significant, however, that with 
a substantial import duty on steel and no import duty at all on farm 
implements, European impiement manufacturers can not—or, at least, 
they do not—send their machines into the United States and compete 
for the American farmer's trade. 


There is searcely any steel or iron in a wagon, yet the increase 
in the price of wagons is greater than that of any other farm 
implement. The ordinary wagon which was selling for $50 in 
1897 is now selling for $150. The difference in price is caused 
by the increase in price of labor in the forests, the lumber milis, 
the manufacturing plants, in the selling agency, and by increase 
in wages on the railroads and increased freight rates. 

TARIFF ROBLERY ON WOOLEN SUIT 


But, it is insisted, the farmer is robbed when he buys a suit of 
clothes; he has to pay the tariff cost on the wool that goes into 
its manufacture. The average suit of clothes contains 314 yards 
of cloth. ‘Three and a half pounds of clean wool are required to 
make 3% yards of 14-ounce cloth. Tariff at 31 cents per pound 
would amount to 81.08 ½ cents; subtracting 5 cents, the approxi- 
mate salvage value of card waste, the tariff cost on wool used 
in this suit would be $1.0314 net. A 10-ounce cloth would require 
2% pounds of wool, and figuring the tariff cost on the same 
basis of 31 cents, less 3 cents, the approximate value of card 
waste, the tariff cost on the wool would amount to 74 cents net. 

The most cursory examination of the profits of clothiers will 
show the absurdity of the contention that the tariff on raw 
products determines the price to the consumer. Last year we 
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imported from Italy about $3,000,000 worth of women's hat 
bodies of wool felt. The invoice price on these articles was 
about 29 cents apiece and the duty averages about 24 cents a 
pound. The entire cost of these hat bodies, including the tariff 
collected, is about 36 cents apiece, yet in our fashionable shops 
these same bodies, turned up on one side perhaps or slashed up 
the back, with a small ornament in the front, retail at anywhere 
from $5 to $25 apiece, depending upon how much the patronage 
of the particular shop will bear. 
PROTECTION FOR ALL 

The American doctrine of protection is the cardinal principle 
of the Republican Party—the solid rock upon which it stands. 
It has the courage of its convictions. No need to cite platforms 
as to where it stands; its legislation speaks for itself. Rates 
must be high enough to measure the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad, with every doubt resolved in 
favor of the American laborer and the American farmer. It 
19785 to the workingmen of the East and the farmers of the 

est: 

Protection for all. Whatever work there is to do should be given to 
our home people. With everyone working for prosperity it will come. 
We will stop the flood of foreign farm products by raising the rates. 

WE IMPORT OUR SURPLUS 


While we have been quarreling among ourselves over the 
disposition of the surplus, foreign farmers have been adding to 
that surplus—in fact, creating it—and depressing the price of the 
home market at the rate of two and a half billion dollars’ 
worth of competitive farm products per year! Why should 
they, with their cheap land and cheap labor, be permitted to 
compete with our American farmers? The American farmers 
should have the full benefit of the American market for farm 
products. The tariff should be raised on farm products so as 
to exclude the competition of foreign farmers. What advantage 
is there in being able to buy foreign farm products cheap if to 
do so will depress the prices of the farm products of our own 
farmers and decrease their buying capacity? In what way 
would it benefit us to permit foreign farmers to take our market 
in exchange for a larger share in theirs? 

THE COOLIDGE RECOMMENDATION 

- With the flood of foreign products stopped, additional correc- 
tive legislation will remedy the price depression of seasonal 
surplus and glutted markets. The intelligent control and or- 
derly merchandising of farm products is the problem. Its solu- 
tion requires marketing machinery, storage facilities, and credit 
through the advisory supervision of a Federal agency created 
for that purpose. Such was the recommendation of President 
Coolidge to the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventieth Con- 
gresses, and would have been provided had it not been for the 
determination to have “the equalization fee or nothing!” 

WHERE DOES THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY STAND? 

As we approach the national election, the demand becomes 
more insistent to raise the rates on farm products. Where does 
the Democratic Party stand on this question? 

In bis speech in the House on July 9, 1921, in opposition to 
the Fordney-McCumber bill, WILLIAM OLDFIELD, chairman of the 
National Democratic Congressional Committee, in defining the 
position of his party on the tariff question said: 

In other words, we believe this Government has no right to tax its 
citizens or a group of its citizens for the benefit of another group of 
its citizens. That is the position of the Democratic Party, gentlemen, 
and I believe it ought to be the position of the country. 

We declared in the platform of 1892 that a protective tariff was 
robbery of the many in the interests of the few. We declared for a 
tariff for revenue only in 1908, and again in 1912 we declared for a 
tariff for revenue only. 

In a speech in the House on July 21, 1921, in opposition to 
the Fordney-McCumber bill, the Hon. Joun Garner, ranking 
Democratic member of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
said: 

I admire the candor of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], 
who will tell you frankly that he would not levy one copper of duty on 
any industry in the United States because he is for free trade with all 
the nations of the earth. 


In its national platform of 1920 the Democratic Party said: 


We reaffirm the traditional policy of the Democratic Party in favor 
of a tariff for revenue only. 

In its platform of 1924, its latest authoritative declaration, 
it said: 

We declare our party’s position to be in favor of a tax on commodi- 
ties entering the customhouses that will promote effective competition, 


The latter declaration is the stronger, more clean-cut, and 
aggressive. It voices the true position of the party. The “tax 
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on commodities entering the customhouses” must be laid not 
only so as to permit of world competition in our home market 
but so as to “promote” competition, to foster, to nourish, to 
encourage, to develop, to impel such competition, not only 
competition in the ordinary sense of the word but “ effective 
competition,” competition that will compete and lower prices. 
The Democratic Party believes in a lower price level! 
LOW PRICES MEAN LESS WAGES 
The Democratic Party says to the laboring men of the East: 


Your trouble is high prices, the high cost of living. We will put 
the rates so low on foreign farm products as to “ promote effective 
competition” in our home market and we will thus reduce the cost 
of living. You will be able to purchase your food supplies cheaper. 


To the farmers in the West it says: 


Your trouble is the high prices you have to pay for everything you 
buy. We will reduce those prices. We will revise the tariff downward, 
reduce the rates on manufactured articles so as to “ promote effective 
competition ”—that is, competition that will actually compete—and 
reduce prices so you can buy cheaper. 


What does this mean? It means a flood of foreign farm 
products and foreign manufactured products in our home mar- 
ket, The foreign producer will be placed upon a dead level 
with the home producer, and so an era of low prices and cheap 
labor will be ushered in, leaving the farmers stranded high and 
dry with their indebtedness unpaid, contracted under an era 
of high prices, and the American laborer out of employment. 
Could anything be more calamitous to the farmer and the 
laborer and the country? The Democratic national refrain be- 
fore the election may be “ From the Sidewalks of New York,” 
but when this is thoroughly understood by the American people 
the post-election anthem will be “ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 
{Applause.] 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 
20 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
male the House adjourned until Monday, May 28, 1928, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


tha: the House do now 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

543. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of a proposed bill “To clarify section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, as amended ”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

544. A letter from the chairman of Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, transmitting report of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation relating to taxes 
and penalties paid consequent upon disclosures before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys of the Senate in the course 
of the investigation by it pursuant to said Senate Resolution 
101, and related matters; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. H. R. 13694. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prepare and strike a medal, with appropriate em- 
blems, devices, and inscriptions thereon, commemorative of the 
enactment of the act of Congress, approved by the President 
on May 25, 1926, providing for the establishment, in the State 
of Kentucky, of the Mammoth Cave National Park; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1897). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 13976. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the International Business Co, (Inc.), its successors 
and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Ashland, Ky.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1898). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13996. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct 
a bridge across the Pearl River in the State of Mississippi; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1899). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 14034. A bill 
to establish a commission for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Wyoming; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1900). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr, LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2360. An 
act to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of March 3, 1921 
(41 Stat. L. 1249), entitled “An act to amend section 3 of the 
act of Congress of June 28, 1906,” entitled “An act for the di- 
vision of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Oklahoma, 
and for other purposes”; with amendment (Rept. No. 1901). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROWNING: Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. H. R. 13199. A bill authorizing the payment to the 
State of Oklahoma the sum of $4,955.36 in settlement for rent 
for United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 90 at Muskogee, Okla. ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1902). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN : Committee on Nayal Affairs. H. R. 14039. A 
bill to regulate the distribution and promotion of commissioned 
officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1903). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1794. An 
act establishing additional land offices in the States of Montana, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Colorado, and Ne- 
vada; without amendment (Rept, No. 1904). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 13744. 
A bill to provide for the acquisition by Parker I-See-O Post, No: 
12, All American Indian Legion, Lawton, Okla., of the east half 
northeast quarter northeast quarter northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 20, township 2 north, range 11 west, Indian meridian, in 
Comanche County, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1905), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 14058) to amend the second 
paragraph of section 7 of the Federal reserve act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BLAND: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) 
establishing a commission to formulate and submit plans for 
the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. NEWTON: Resolution (H. Res. 227) to appoint a 
special committee of five to investigate campaign expenditures 
of yarious presidential and other candidates of both political 
parties, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BEEDY: Resolution (H. Res. 228) to appoint a com- 
mittee of five members of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to investigate the Federal reserve system relative to the 
listing of foreign loans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLE of Iowa: Resolution (H. Res. 229) to print 
5,000 copies of Report No. 1124, Seventieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, accompanied by Spanish translation; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Resolution (H. Res. 230) to provide 
for the printing of certain historical statements relative to the 
Battle of Cowpens and the Battle of Kings Mountain, S. C.; 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 14059) granting an increase of 
pension to Diana Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14060) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Matilda D. Mason; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14061) for the relief 
of John T. Steel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 14062) to authorize the 
President to present the distinguished-service cross to Pyt. 
Wilton E. Kilmer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 14063) granting a pension to 
Rachel Caroline Pardoe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 14064) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 14065) for the relief of 
William H. Shelby; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7789. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Richland, 
Lawrence, and Wabash Counties, Ill, urging more liberal pen- 
sions for all Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7790. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the National Council of 
the Steuben Society of America, urging the adoption of the Ship- 
stead bill (S. 1481); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7791. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition adopted at sixteenth annual 
meeting of Chamber of Congress on Educational Orders; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7792. Also, petition of National League of Women Voters, 
favoring adoption of conference report on Muscle Shoals; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

7793. By Mr. BUSHONG: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 
urging Congress to bring to vote a Civil War pension bill in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7794. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of W. S. Cook and 19 
other grocers of Columbus, Ind., urging the passage of House 
bill 13148; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7705. By Mr. CARTER: Petition of M. K. Bartl and many 
others, urging the passage of bill granting an old-age pension ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

7796. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions of Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, in re foreign trade zone and House bill 8557; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7797. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of residents of Ringwood, 
Okla., in support of Sproul bill (H.R.11410) to amend the 
national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

7798. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Frank Star- 
ling, of Wenatchee, Wash., and 624 other persons, protesting 
against House bill 78, and all other proposed compulsory Sun- 
day-obseryance legislation; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7799. Also, petition of Mrs. J. A. Hodgins, of Greenacres, 
Wash., and 55 other persons, protesting against House bill 78 
and all other proposed compulsory Sunday-observance legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7800. Also, petition of Louis de Gero, of Spokane, Wash., 
and 153 other persons, protesting against House bill 78 and all 
other proposed compulsory Sunday-observance legislation; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7801. Also, petition of Mrs. A. P. Howey, of Chewelah, 
Wash., and 51 other persons, protesting against House bill 
78 and all other compulsory Sunday-observance legislation; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7802. Also, petition of A. Zeller, of Riverside, Wash., and 22 
other persons, protesting against House bill 78 and all other 
proposed compulsory Sunday-observance legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

7803. Also, petition of Frank E. Ledbetter, of Spokane, 
Wash., and 266 other persons, protesting against House bill 78 
and any other proposed compulsory Sunday-observance legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7804. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition of J. J. Hildebrand, 
Omro, Wis., secretary, and members of the Winnebago County 
(Wis.) Grange, unanimously urging enactment at this session 
of House Joint Resolution 22, by Mr. GanEZR, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 61, by Mr. CAPPER, providing for National Agriculture 
Day; to the Committee on Agriculture. A 

7805. By Mr. MAAS: Resolution by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, in support of House Resolution 
143, authorizing the Speaker to appoint a select committee to 
conduct an inyestigation relative to protests against the mili- 
tary and nayal defense program of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

7806. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y. favoring the passage of Senate bill 
724 and House bill 8557 to provide for foreign trade zones; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7807. Also, petition of Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of House bill 8127, pro- 
viding for the transfer of all river and harbor work from the 
War Department to the Interior Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

7808. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill, 11886 and 
Senate bill 3721 to establish the office of captain of the port 
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of New York and to define his duties; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ; 

7809. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens and residents of 
Ashley County, Ark., protesting against any change being made 
as to Ashley County being put into the eastern Federal court 
district of Arkansas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The Chaplain, Rey, ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


-Eternal God, who deckest Thyself with the garments of light, 
shine on us with the radiance of Thy dawning, pierce the earth- 
born clouds that hide Thee from us, and lead us through the 
deeps of our own nature into Thy holy presence. Remoye from 
us all prejudice and narrowness of thought, that we may re- 
joice in whatever Thou revealest. Guide us in all perplexities 
of life and conduct, that we may hold fast that which is true, 
regardless of the praise or blame of men. In the deliberations 
of this day let duty reign supreme. Make reverent our thought. 
Rekindle altar fires and hallow our work by deyotion to the 
tasks of our high calling. Grant this for the sake of Him who 
for us endured to the uttermost, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the legisla- 
tive day of Thursday, May 3, 1928, commencing with the calen- 
dar day of Wednesday, May 16, 1928, when, on request of Mr. 
Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in order that we may settle 
the question of final adjournment I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. I haye talked with the Senator from 
California [Mr. JouNson], and he is perfectly agreeable to this 
procedure. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take up 
the privileged question of the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 41) providing for final adjournment and dispose of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, the Chair lays before the Senate the concurrent reso- 
lution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
41), as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives be authorized to close the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 
29th day of May, 1928, at 5 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards McKellar Shortridge 
Barkle Fess cLean Simmons 
Baya Fletcher McMaster Smith 
Bingham George McNary Smoot 
Black Gerry Metcalf Steck 
Blaine Giilett Moses Steiwer 
Blease Glass Norris Stephens 
Borah Greene Nye Swanson 
Bratton Hale Oddie Thomas 
Brookhart Harris Overman Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Phipps Tyson 
Bruce Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson Reed, Pa. Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Deneen See Sackett Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Sheppard 
Edge Locher Shipstead 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire to announce the unavoid- 


able absence, on account of illness, of the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, as I understand it, the con- 
current resolution has been laid before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution which will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk again read House Concurrent Resolution 41. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Clerk. On page 1, line 5, strike out the words 
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“29th day of May“ and insert in lieu thereof “5th day of 
June,” so as to make the concurrent resolution read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 5th day of 
June, 1928, at 5 o'clock postmeridlan. 


Mr. JOHNSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govtp]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MCMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norreck] is detained 
at home because of illness. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs on 
this question: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] ; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Mayrietp]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

If present, Senators NEELY, Norseck, MAYFIELD, and FRAZIER 
would vote “ yea” and Senators pu Pont, TRAMMELL, Gorr, and 
Caraway would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—39 
Barkley George Locher Shortridge 
Black Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Hale McNary Stephens 
Borah Harris Norris Thomas 
Bratton Hawes Nye Vandenberg 
Brookhart Heflin Oddie Wagner 
Capper Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson Reed. Ma. Walsh. Mont. 
Dale Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Din La Follette Shipstead 
NAYS—41 

Ashurst Edwards McLean Smith 
Bayard Fess Metcalf Smoot 
Bingham Fletcher Moses Steck 
Blease Ger: Overman Tydings 
Broussard Gillett Phipps Tyson 
Bruce Greene - Pine Warren 
Couzens Harrison Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Curtis Hayden Robinson, Ark, Watson 
Cutting eyes Robinson, Ind. 
Deneen King Sackett 
Edge McKellar Simmons 

NOT VOTING—14 
Caraway Gooding Neely Swanson 
du Pont Gould Norbeck Trammell 
Frazier Jones Ransdell 
Goff Mayfield Schall 


So Mr. JoHNson’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 5, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “29th day of May” and insert in lieu thereof 
“2d day of June.” 

Mr. ASHURST and Mr. JOHNSON asked for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). Repeating 
the announcement as to my pair with the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Goutp], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement with reference to my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones], I withhold my yote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ~ 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce the following pairs on this 
question : 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY]; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck]: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Caraway]. 
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If present, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] would yote “nay,” and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NLV], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK], the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mayrin], and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] would vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Barkley George McMaster Steiwer 
Black Hale McNary Stephens 
Blaine Harris Norris Thomas 
Borah Hawes Nye Vandenberg 
Bratton Heflin Oddie er 
Brookhart Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Capper ohnson Reed, Mo Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Dale La Follette Shipstead 
Fletcher her Shortridge 

NAYS—42 
Ashurst Edge McKellar Simmons 
Bayard Edwards McLean ith 
Bingham Fess Metcalf Smoot 
Blease G Moses Steck 
Broussard Gillett Overman Tydings 
Bruce Glass Phipps son 
Couzens Greene Pine arren 
Curtis Harrison Reed, Pa. Waterman 
Cutting Hayden Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Deneen Keyes Robinson, Ind, 
Dill King Sackett 

NOT VOTING—14 

Carawa Gooding Neely Swanson 
du Pont Gould Norbeck Trammell 
Frazier Jones Ransdell 
Goff Mayfield Schall 


So the amendment of Mr. Jonxsox was rejected. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. I now ask unanimous consent that Order 
of Business 660, being the bill (S. 728) to provide for the con- 
struction of works for the protection and development of the 
lower Colorado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado 
River compact, and for other purposes, be made the unfinished 
business for the first Monday in December next. 

Mr. ASHURST. I object. 

Mr. KING. Do not do that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do object. There is a way for the Senator 
to do it without making that request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senate 
can make the bill to which the Senator from California refers, 
or any other bill, the order of business, and by retaining it as 
the order of business can leave it as the unfinished business. 
If a majority vote of the Senate choose to do that, it can be 
done by a majority vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was my intention first to ask that it be 
done by unanimous consent and then subsequently to proceed in 
the fashion suggested by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator 
from California that his end may be accomplished—and I think 
he is entitled to that consideration—by simply requesting to lay 
the unfinished business aside for the consideration of such busi- 
ness as the Senate may desire to undertake. That will retain 
his bill before the Senate until the hour of adjournment, and 
when adjournment occurs his bill will remain the unfinished 
business without a vote. In other words he can proceed in such 
a way as to require the bill to remain the unfinished business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. May 
I ask then, in view of the votes which have been taken, in order 
that I may not impede any business which the Senate may wish 
to transact, that the unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside until the close of the session, thereafter to be taken up 
when the Senate shall reconvene. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator that 
he request that the unfinished business be laid aside tem- 
porarily until one minute before 5 o'clock to-morrow, granting 
that the concurrent resolution pending shall be adopted, shall 
arrive, whereupon it shall be the duty of the Chair to lay the 
unfinished business before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, with that understanding 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry T 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us haye a vote on the concurrent reso- 
lution, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; let us have a vote on the pending 
concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
House Concurrent Resolution 41. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. ODDIE asked for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What are we about to vote on? 
; oe VICE PRESIDENT. On the original concurrent reso- 
ution, 

Mr. WATSON. For final adjournment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For final adjournment to-morrow 
evening. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, what are we voting on, please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the concurrent resolution to 
adjourn to-morrow evening. The Secretary will read the con- 
current resolution. â 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 41), as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 29th day of 
May, 1928, at 5 o'clock p. m. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Govtp], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement I made on the previous roll call, I withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs on 
this question: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] ; 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] with the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. NorsecKk]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] ; and 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] with the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER]. 

If present, Senators DU Pont, TRAMMELL, GOFF, and CARAWAY 
would vote “yea,” and Senators NEELY, Norpeck, MAYFIELD, 
and Frazier would vote “ nay.” . 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Norsecx], if present, would vote nay.” 

The roll call resulted—yeas 40, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Ashurst Fess McKellar Sackett 
Bayard Fletcher McLean Simmons 
Bingham Gerry Metcalf Smith 
Blease Gillett Moses Smoot 
Broussard Glass Overman Steck 
Bruce Greene Phipps Tydings 
Curtis Harrison Pine Tyson 
Deneen Hayden Reed, Pa. Warren 
Edge Keyes Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Edwards King Robinson, Ind. Watson 

NAYS—40 
Barkley Dale La Follette Shipstead 
Black pill Locher Shortridge 
Blaine Geo McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Hale McNary Stephens 
Bratton Harris Norris Thomas 
Brookhart Hawes e Vandenberg 
Capper Heflin die Wagner 
Copeland Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jobnson Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—14 

Caraway Gooding Neely Swanson 
du Pont Gould Norbeck Trammell 
Frazier Jones Ransdell 
Goff Mayfield Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 40, 
the nays are 40. The Senate being equally divided, the Chair 


votes “nay.” [Applause.}] The concurrent resolution is 
rejected. 
BOULDER DAM 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I introduce the joint resolu- 


tion which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to appoint a board of 
engineers to examine and report upon the dam to be constructed 
under H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill, was read the first time 
by its title, and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to appoint a board of five eminent engineers and geologists, 
at least one of whom shall be an engineer officer of the Army on the 
active or retired List, to examine the proposed site of the dam to be 
constructed under the provisions of H. R. 5773, Seventieth Congress, 
first session, and review the plans and estimates made therefor, and 
to advise him prior to December 1, 1928, as to matters affecting the 


safety, the economic and engineering feasibility, and adequacy of the 


proposed structure and incidental works, the compensation of said board 


to be fixed by him for each, respectively, but not to exceed $50 per day 
and necessary traveling expenses, including a per diem of not to 
exceed $6, in lien of subsistence, for each member of the board so 
employed for the time employed and actually engaged upon such work: 
And provided further, That the work of construction shall not be com- 
menced until plans therefor are approved by said special board of engi- 
neers. No authority hereby conferred on the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be exercised without the President’s sanction and approval. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I call for order in the Chamber, 
and I hope we may have it in the galleries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will explain it briefly. 

Mr. KING. The Boulder Dam bill is before the Senate, and 
it seems to me we could consider this matter in connection with 
the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. This matter relates to it, of course. In a 
few minutes I am going to ask unanimous consent to consider 
this joint resolution, because if the matter is of sufficient im- 
portance to be acted on at all it must be acted on now; and I 
hope those who intend to object without knowing what it is 
will do me the courtesy to listen, 

A companion bill to the one now pending here on Boulder 
Dam has been passed through the House. That bill is H. R. 
5773. The Honse bill, known as the Swing bill, and the bill 
pending here, known as the Johnson bill, are companion bills. 
In those bills we haye a provision almost identical with this 
joint resolution I have offered. In other words, this is the 
provision in the House bill, which has come to the Senate: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to appoint a board of five eminent engineers and 
geologists, at least one of whom shall be an engineer officer of the 
Army on the active or retired list, to examine the proposed site of 
the dam and review the plans and estimates made therefor before be- 
ginning construction, and to advise him from time to time as he may 
require as to matters affecting the safety, feasibility, and adequacy of 
the proposed structure and incidental works, the compensation of said 
board to be fixed by him for each, respectively, but not to exceed $50 
per day and necessary traveling expenses, including a per diem of not 
to exceed $6, in lieu of subsistence, for each member of the board so em- 
ployed for the time employed and actually engaged upon such work: 
And provided further, That the work of construction shall not be com- 
menced until plans therefor are approved by said special board of 
engineers. No authority hereby conferred on the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall be exercised without the President’s sanction and approval. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. For a question, with pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not quite understand why the Senator 
should propose this action now. Suppose the Congress should 
pass the Senate or the House measure, what would be the 
necessity for the joint resolution? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There would be no necessity in that event, 
nor would this be in conflict with that action. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why not wait to see whether we are 
going to pass the bill? Perhaps we will pass the bill and make 
such action unnecessary. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For this reason, I will say, and I might 
just as well be frank with the Senator and with the Senate. 
There has never been any doubt in my mind that in view of 
the opposition which has been demonstrated in the Senate to 
the bill, considering the matters before the Senate which took 
up more time than the bill, unless we could get some kind of 
an agreement to yote at some time or could postpone the ad- 
journment, the bill would not come to a vote at this session. 
Of course, I agree with the Senator from Nebraska that if we 
could have unlimited time on the bill, we could accomplish 
something. I do not know what the Senator from Nebraska 
believes, but I do not think we will have unlimited time. I 
may say I am going to vote to continue this session until we 
finish our business. This measure provides, as I say, for a 
check-up by a disinterested board of the engineering and 
economic feasibility of this whole plan as contained in both 
bills. 

The feasibility of the plan has been attacked. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] attacked it on 
several grounds. He attacked- it on the ground that there 
had been an earthquake at Boulder Canyon. As a matter of 
fact, he has attacked the whole Colorado River Canyon from 
Wyoming to the sea as a safe place for a dam. He has at- 
tacked every dam site in his own State; but that is immaterial 
to him when he is fighting this bill. If there is a fracture 
that constitutes the present bed of the Colorado River, it 
occurred long before the memory of the Senator from Utah. 
It occurred so long ago that even the geologists can not even 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I have let- 
ters in my possession now which state that the writers have 
been there when there was an earthquake. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and you can get affidavits that there 
haye been people in every State in the Union when there was 
a shake. There have been people in Utah when there was a 
shake, and I believe the Senator has felt earthquakes in Utah. 
Therefore, Utah is in the earthquake belt. Therefore, Wyoming 
is in the earthquake belt. If the idea of attacking the safety 
of the geology of the country on the ground that there was a 
shake should prevent construction, you would have to stop 
building skyscrapers in the city of New York. It is perfectly 
absurd. Nevertheless, the Senator has read a speech here 
which, in its vindictiveness, forgot the truth and the facts. He 
read it, and forgot that it was attacking his own State all 
the way through. 

Earthquake belt! There is not a modern sign of an earth- 
quake shock on the Colorado River all the way to. Imperial 
Valley. There is not one from where the canyon starts up to 
the headwaters in Wyoming. They have had shakes every- 
where, he says, and the Senator calls that an earthquake belt. 
They can not find a fracture down there to-day whose origin 
is within 300,000 years of the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Scientific American, in its last issue, in 
giving the earthquake section has a dot exactly over Boulder 
Canyon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has a dot exactly over Boulder Canyon! 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the question of earthquakes at 
Boulder Canyon has been raised. When that matter was first 
mentioned in the Senate I wrote a letter to the Geological 
Survey asking for a report on earthquakes that might have 
occurred in Boulder Canyon. The report shows that there is 
no record of any earthquake ever having occurred at Boulder 
Canyon or for miles around. I will present for the Recorp the 
letter of the Geological Survey on the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed. 
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The letter is as follows : 


approximate within many hundred millions of years the period 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


of time. 
| 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, May 10, 1928. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator Oppre: In response to your telephone inquiry of 
May 3, regarding earthquakes in the vicinity of Boulder Canyon: 
In the Southwestern States the region most frequented by earthquake 
tremors is that part of California which lies west of the San Joaquin 
Valley and the Mojave Desert. During the recent years that record of 
all tremors haye been recorded, there have been several every year, and 
some have caused great damage (San Francisco, 1906; Santa Barbara, 
1925). The belt most frequently visited extends from San Francisco 
southeast through San Bernardino to Imperial Valley. The region 
northeast of this belt, including eastern California, Nevada, Arizona, 
and Utah, records tremors now and then, but far less frequently than 
southwestern California. Since 1870 there has been record of four 
f 


locally violent earthquakes in the Great Basin region, as follows : 


Distance and direc- 
tion from Boulder 


225 miles northeast. 


In addition, slight tremors that have done no damage to structures have been 
recorded since 1910 in Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, as follows: 


a ͤ — ↄ— U — ꝛĩ — — —3dũ 


Distance and direc- 
tion from Boulder 
Dam 


Locality Date 


365 miles northwest. 
. 24, 1914 Do. 

350 miles northwest. 
340 miles northwest. 


Carson Valley, Nev.. 
Rochester, Nev- --- 
Winnemucca, Nev. 
Salt Lake City, U 


375 miles northwest. 
s 350 miles northeast, 
y 14, 1914 Do. 
| Do. 

165 miles southeast. 

265 miles southeast. 

190 miles southwest. 

90 miles south. 

A 190 miles northwest. 

. 21,1917 | 228 miles northwest, | 


pS aa 


DOSS 
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It should be noted that this region is much more sparsely settled 
than that in southern California and small local shocks might not be 
recorded. 

The menace of possible movement along faults appears to be roughly 
measured by the topographic effect of the fault. Faults that have no 
topographic expression in consolidated rock are generally old; that is, 
have shown little or no movement in hundreds of thousands of years at 
least. Faults that separate high from low areas may be young or old, 
depending upon the kind of rock and amount of movement. The vio- 
lent earthquakes recorded above have been traced to such faults, of 
which there are many in Nevada and Utah. Along most of these, 
however, there is no record of movement jn recent geologic time, say 
in several thousand years, at least. Faults shown in unconsolidated 
beds and alluvium in this region probably indicate movement within a 
thousand years. Reconnaissance examination of many thousand square 
miles in southern Utah and Nevada and southeastern California has 
brought to light only a few faults in alluvium, That which is nearest 
to Boulder Canyon lies in Sheep Valley, Nev., 60 miles northwest. 
Others are know near Death Valley, 120 miles west. 

As a result of this review of the earthquake record, as well as the 
distribution and character of the faults of southern Nevada, the con- 
clusion is reached that they offer no great menace to the proposed dams 
on the Colorado River. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. Oris SMITH, Director. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator. As a matter of fact, 
the statement of the senior Senator from Utah was so absurd 
that it is unfortunate that the Senator ever had to write to the 
Geological Survey about it. Indeed, the whole proposition was 
an attempt to impugn the feasibility of every dam site on 
the Colorado River. s 

So much for that. The Colorado River in the earthquake 
belt; Utah in the earthquake belt; Colorado in the earthquake 
belt; Wyoming in the earthquake belt. Anyone who ever went 
out there and looked at those solid rocks, nothing but solid 
rock for a thousand feet in the air, the rocks as solid as can 
be, would never talk about that being in an earthquake belt. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, quite a number of Senators 
have told me they want a morning hour, and this being the 
first opportunity we have had for some time, and the morning 
hour to-day expiring at 1 o'clock, I hope that if the joint resolu- 
tion is going to take any time, it will be postponed and that 
we can go on with the regular order. I do not want to demand 
the regular order if this matter can be disposed of in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. PITTMAN.. That is all right. 

Mr. CURTIS. In order that we may have a morning hour, 
I ask unanimous consent that the joint resolution the Senator 
from Nevada is discussing may be taken up at 1 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now I demand the regular order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6685) to regu- 
late the employment of minors within the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13512) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways 
Corporation for the purpose fo carrying out the mandate and 
purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of 
the transportation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 
3, 1924; requested a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. PARKER, Mr. 
Denison, and Mr. Rayspurn were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


INLAND WATERWAYS DEVELOPMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13512) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for 
the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Con- 
gress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation 
act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and consent to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint five conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I should like to discuss it briefly at this time. 

Mr. McNARY. I think we should pass on my motion regard- 
ing the appointment of conferees, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Vice Presi lent 
Mr. McNary, Mr. JoHnson, Mr. Sackerr, Mr. e Gen 
Mr. RANSDELL conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CLAIM OF J. A. SMITH 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of J. A. Smith, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. LOCHER presented a petition signed by the Governor of 
Ohio, the director of commerce of Ohio, and humerous other 
citizens of the State of Ohio, praying for the proper regulation 
of railroad freight rates on coal shipments, so as to equalize 
advantages of the shippers of said product in the State of 
Ohio with shippers of the same product from other States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 742, providing for foreign trade zones, ete., with 
amendment providing for manufacture within such foreign trade 
zones, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a letter from Miss 
Florence H. Luscome, chairman of Greater Boston’s Emergency 
Committee on Nicaragua, with an accompanying resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to he printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


GREATER Bosrox's EMERGENCY COMMITTEE ON NICARAGUA, 
$98 Boylston Street, May 25, 1928, 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dear Senator Walsh: I inclose a copy of resolutions adopted at a 
mass meeting of Boston citizens in the historic Old South Meeting 
House on May 17. 

We hope that you may find an opportunity to present these to the 
Senate. We are sending copies to the Members of the Senate for 
their personal consideration, but would appreciate haying them made 
an official record as a significant expression of public opinion. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FLORENCE H. Luscomn, Chairman. 


Adopted by the emergency committee on Nicaragua, Boston, May 11, 
1928 

United States imperialism in Nicaragua for nearly 20 years, under 
both Republican and Democratic administrations, appears to us to be 
one of the most basic, gravest evils of the day, endangering both our 
liberties at home and our peaceful relations with Latin-American and 
other countries. 

Administrative officials and employees of the United States, without 
discussion or consent by our Congress or people, put or maintain in 
power in Nicaragua men who sell to financial interests in the United 
States the control of Nicaragua's customs, bank, fiscal system, foreign 
relations, railway, waterways and other powers which enables our 
financiers to tax and impoverish the people of Nicaragua and to curtail 
or destroy what our Declaration of Independence calls the “ inallen- 
able rights“ of all people. 

As our fathers struggled for the separation of church and state, we 
seek to free the United States Government from the domination of 
financial interests which have been diverting or destroying our historic 
popular liberties so that even the power to make or end war is taken 
out of the hands of the people of the United States or of their elected 
Representatives in Congress. 

We are distressed and ashamed that our soldiers should be bombing 
and killing men, women, and children in Nicaragua, that our own 
sons, brothers, neighbors, should be giving their lives to destroy the 
liberties of a weaker nation. 

We invite all other lovers of human liberty, justice, and brotherhood 
to protest and to labor against these evils until they cease in Nicaragua 
and become impossible of repetition elsewhere. 

We approve the popular practical suggestion that several Latin- 
American countries be invited to cooperate equally with our forces in 
supervising the next election in Nicaragua, that our forces be com- 
pletely and unconditionally withdrawn immediately after that election, 
and that meanwhile our forces cease entirely from attacking Sandino's 
followers or any other Nicaraguans. 

Proposed, later, by a member of the emergency committee on 
Nicaragua for adoption by the mass meeting May 17. 

Resolved, That this meeting urges the two great political parties to 
incorporate in their national platforms a demand for the adoption by 
the Governments represented in the Pan American Union of a definite 
policy whereby an intervention in any state shall be undertaken, if 
ever, only by the joint action of several nations and not by any single 
nation; and further that this shall be the policy of the United States. 


MEXICAN AFFAIRS—DENIAL FROM CHARLES BEECHER WARREN 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I present for the RECORD 
a telegram addressed to the Vice President of the United States 
from former Ambassador Charles Beecher Warren, of Detroit. 
Mr. Warren is a very able and distinguished citizen of Michigan, 
who rendered eminent service to the country in putting down 
the foundations for our Mexican amity. I ask that the telegram, 
which relates to these Mexican affairs, shall be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DETROIT, MICH., May 25, 1928. 
Hon. CHARLES G. DAweEs, Vice President: 

I have this morning a copy of the circular letter, dated May 23, 
mailed by one Frank N. Thayer to yourself, to the Speaker of the 
House, and Members of Congress, in which the statement is made that 
Obregon made the purchase of arms from the United States through 
me, and that I handled the money, through Obregon, for the Mexican 
Government. I was not in Mexico at that time; had no connection 
with the transaction; never received any money from Obregon or any 
other Mexican in any transaction whatever; and wish you would please 
have my statement appear in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, and what- 
ever publicity you can give to it in whatever way you desire. 

CHARLES B. WARREN. 
CAPE COD CANAL TRAFFIO 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a communication from the War Department, setting forth 
a comparative statement of the traffic carried through the 
Cape Cod Canal under private. ownership and under public 
ownership, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, May 26, 1928. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Walsh: 1. The receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of the 21st instant, requesting further data concerning compara- 
tive traffic through the Cape Cod Canal, under private ownership and 
under toll-free public ownership. 

2, In reply, I am pleased to furnish the following figures, showing 
number of vessels and tonnage for the period from April 1 to May 20, 
inclusive, for the past three years: 

1926—April 1 to May 23, 713 vessels, 519,154 tons; private owner- 
ship. 

1927—April 1 to May 20, 695 vessels, 546,138 tons; private owner- 
ship. 

1928—April 1 to May 20, 1,098 vessels, 945,890 tons; public owner- 
ship. 

HERBERT Drakrxn, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


JURISDICTION OF FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorn and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee a letter from the president of the Kansas State Bar 
Association with reference to Senate bill 3151 limiting the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred tọ the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tux Ban ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF KANSAS, 
May 7, 1928, 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing this with reference to Senate bill 
8151, limiting the jurisdiction of Federal courts, excluding therefrom 
all controversies based on diverse citizenship. I am not a corporation 
lawyer; in my 42 years at the bar I have never taken a yearly retainer 
from any corporation except a bank in which I was a stockholder; I 
have never cared to bind myself to try lawsuits regardless of their 
merits. I have tried many cases for corporations, railroads, and 
others; my practice is about equally divided between the State and 
the Federal courts, the latter almost altogether on the equity side. 
I am not considering this proposition as a lawyer, but as a citizen of 
a State whose resources are yet largely undeveloped and which must 
have foreign capital, foreign investors to develop them. It is idle to 
waste any time as to the prejudice that exists in local State courts 
against the foreign litigant, whether individual or corporate. You 
know as well as I and every lawyer knows that it exists. We know 
that foreign investors dread this local prejudice, which extends at 
times even to the higher courts. Throughout the West and Southwest, 
where capital is most needed, this measure, which denies to the foreign 
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investor the protection of the Federal courts with juries isolated from 
this local prejudice and courts whose decisions are stable in protecting 
property and vested rights, will drive out foreign capital. Deprived 
of this protection and compelled to litigate in local courts, in the court 
where the defendant resides, capital will inevitably shrink from the risk. 
The measure, if adopted. will tend to check and in some cases stop the 
inflow of foreign capital needed in these States to develop their nat- 
ural resources. Local capital is insufficient for that purpose and we 
must seek foreign investments. Capital can protect itself. It can keep 
out or insure itself against risk by demanding larger security and 
higher rate of interest, and that is what it will do if it furnishes capital 
at all to these States. If this measure is adopted the inevitable result 
will be to increase the rate of interest on every municipal bond, every 
utility bond, every investment bond, and every mortgage, raising the 
rates high enough to pay for the risk. If it were songht to check the 
development of the West and Southwest, to stop the inflow of necessary 
capital from abroad, and to increase the burden of development, no 
more effective measure could be devised. 

In what I have said I voice the sentiment of every lawyer to whom 
I have taiked, and they are many. With profound respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. Dumont SMITE, President. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask that an article from 
the South Carolina Greenwood Index-Journal on Muscle Shoals 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Editorial from the Greenwood Index-Journal, May 24, 1928, issue] 
A VERY RADICAL BILL 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of last Monday gives the report of the 
free conference committee of the Senate and the House on the Muscle 
Shoals bills of the two Houses, and following precedent the report, if 
an opportunity for a vote is had, will be passed as the bill both Houses 
want and the matter will then be up to President Coolidge. 

Yesterday it was announced that Senator BTIRASN had blocked a vote 
on the report Tuesday night, and it may be that he and others may 
succeed in blocking a vote on the measure in the final days of this 
session. If so, it is the opinion of this newspaper that Senator BLEASE 
will deserve a vote of thanks. He voted against the radical proposal 
of the Senate when he had the opportunity, and for this also he deserves 
thanks, 

For the bill as licked into shape by the free conference committee 
is a definite and impressive move to put the Federal Government into 
business. It has long been evident that we have in this country a 
number of men in the Congress who have been beset by the delusion 
that the panacea for any and all business ills is for the Government to 
take over business and run it, It is a very revoluntionary and radical 
theory and one that has been combatted by the conservative Members 
of both parties, 

Should the Musele Shoals bill as agreed upon in free conference man- 
age to get through this session, it would be eminently proper and con- 
sistent in President Coolidge to veto it to carry out his maxim that 
what we need in this country is less Government in business and more 
business in Government. 

The Muscle Shoals bill puts the Federal Government squarely into 
the business of manufacture, distribution, and sale of fertilizer or any 
ingredients comprising fertilizer or any of the by-products of such 
manufacture, This is covered in section 5, paragraph 5. 

Next it puts the Government in the business of the sale and dis- 
tribution of power. Section 9 provides for the sale of surplus power 
not used in the manufacture of fertilizer to States, counties, towns, 
corporations, partnerships, or individuals, giving preference to States, 
counties, and towns, The distribution of this surplus power is to be 
made equitably among the States within transmission distance from 
Muscle Shoals, 

One State with a transmission line may get it all as against other 
States without transmission lines, it may be. For example, would it 
mean that Alabama would get it all? As pointed out, transmission 
distance means nothing if one has a transmission ilne. 

But then comes section 11 of the report and authorizes the board 
to construct transmission lines. This section starts off in the following 
words: 

“Sec, 11. In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making 
such contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power it is 
hereby expressly authorized, either from appropriations made by 
Congress or from funds secured from the sale of such power, to 
construct, lease, or authorize the construction of transmission lines 
within transmission distance in any direction from said Dam No, 2 
and said steam plant.” 

Here, then, is a law which would put the Federal Government 
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in competition with privately owned companies. And this is the move 
which conservative members of both parties do not wish to see made 
and which they will resist to the last. 

This is bad, but later on in this same section is another insidious 
move, one of several, all aimed at taking from the States all rights of 
regulating and control in any matter whatsoever and putting the 
regulation and control thereof in the hands of Congress. 

This move in section 11 provides that where the power is not sold 
to the States, counties, towns, and so on, but is sold to individuals, 
corporations, or partnerships engaged in the distribution and resale of 
power for profit, that the purchasers must agree in advance to have 
the rates for the sales of this power to the ultimate consumer fixed by 
the Federal Power Commission. Here is the beginning of the move 
which some politicians have long demanded—that the power rates now 
fixed by State commission, or other State public-utility commissions, 
shall be regulated by Congress as a function of the Federal Government. 

This is so, because if these advocates of this theory can fix the rate 
at which the Muscle Shoals power is to be sold, it will automatically 
fix the rate for the sale of other electric power in such States because 
electric power can not be “ unscrambled " or separated when distributed 
to the ultimate consumer, If a company buying any of the surplus 
Muscle Shoals power shall undertake to sell any of that power in 
South Carolina the company must sell it at a rate fixed by the Federal 
Power Commission under this act, and that rate fixed by the Federal 
Power Commission would fix the rate in South Carolina for all other 
electric power. Sauth Carolina would be pushed out of the picture of 
control and regulation of electric-power rates by the Federal Power 
Commission. i 

President Coolidge has not shown any enthusiasm for the rape of the 
remaining rights of the States, but should this bill pass and be 
approved by him he will then have these radical moves made: 

First. The Federal Government will be put into the fertilizer business. 

Second. The Federal Government will be put into the business of 
generating and selling electric power. 

Third. The Federal Government will be given the power to fix the 
rates at which all electric power is to be sold in any of the States in 
which any of the Muscle Shoals power may be sold. 

That is to say, it will mean that in such States the authorities 
which have heretofore fixed the rates for electric power will have that 
power taken from them by the Federal Power Commission, 

A number of our representatives in both Houses have been caught 
evidently by the talk of cheap fertilizer for the farmers. This sounds 
fine, but it is absolutely impossible. It is, one might say, the sugar 
coating for the radical theories of those who have long contended for 
Government ownership not only in this, but in several other industries. 
and for the regulation by the Federal Government of practically every 
industry. 

No one knows the ultimate cost of the radical experiment, but, as a 
starter, the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated.. 

Ten million dollars would buy a lot of fertilizer itself. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
12064) to discontinue certain reports now required by law to be 
made to Congress, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1320) thereon. 


JACOB D. HANSON 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have here certain reso- 
lutions relative to the wounding of Jacob D. Hanson. Alsò a 
telegram saying Mr. Hanson has both eyes shot out, is blinded 
for life, and that his condition is precarious. In connection 
with this matter I desire, in addition, to have printed a letter 
from a guide on the St. Lawrence, and an article from the 
New York Times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Woopuxx OF THE WORLD, 
Niagara Falis, N. Y., May 8, 1928. 

In common with all reputable and law-abiding citizens, the member- 
ship of Camp Niagara, No. 5, Woodmen of the World, desire to go on 
record as adding its voice to the general protest against the assignment 
of irresponsible persons to the Niagara frontier as law-enforcement 
officers. 

Camp Niagara greatly resents the reckless use of firearms, and the 
generally impudent and insulting attitude of officers who are sent here 
to patrol the Niagara border. 

The shooting of Jacob D. Hanson was a cruel and wanton act, and 
could haye been done only by persons unfit to be intrusted with so 
important a duty as representing the United States Government in the 
enforcement of law on this border line. 

In view of this most deplorable incident, and for the sake of protec- 
tion of citizens in general who have occasion to use the highways, both 
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by day and by night, this camp desires to appeal to the proper authori- 
ties in Washington to bring about a decided and speedy reform in this 
matter, and to see to it that such tragedies as that of Sunday, May 6, 
1928, be not repeated. We hereby 

Resolve, That every effort should be made to see that adequate pun- 
ishment is meted out to the perpetrators of this deed, and that copies 
of this minute be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, to United States Senators CoreLaNp and WaGNER, and to our 
Congressman from this district, S. WALLACE DEMPSEY, 

(Signed) A. J. YATES; 
Council Commander. 
Attest: 
OTTO Wvesrrack, Clerk. 
Kiwanis CLUB or NIAGARA FALLS, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 10, 1928. 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE, 
Niagara Falls, N. I. 

GENTLEMEN : Resolved, That we, the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., being deeply affected by the shooting of Jacob D, 
Hanson, a law-abiding and peaceable citizen of this community, early last 
Sunday morning on the Lewiston Hill, a short distance from our city 
limits, by United States coast guardsmen, do hereby emphatically pro- 
test the manner of Federal law enforcement which results in such 
calamities, and are vigorously opposed to the “search and seizure” 
without warrant of all persons under such circumstances; and we do 
further 

Resolve, That copies hereof be sent to our Federal Representatives 
in the hope that this situation may be remedied, and that law-abiding 
people may be protected in their rights to life, liberty, and in their 
peaceful pursuits, ` 
KIWANIS CLUB OF NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, 
Grorce F. BAILEY, President, 

CLype G. Srxan, Sceretary. 


Care VINCENT, N. Y., May 25, 1928, 
The Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I want to enter a protest against the United States border 
patrol boats that are running without lights at night. 

Your attention is invited to the following act of Congress, approved 
June 9, 1910: “Sec, 3. That every motor boat in all weathers from 
sunset to sunrise shall carry the following lights and during such time 
no other lights that may be mistaken for those prescribed shall be 
exhibited.” These officers are in the habit of running in front of an 
approaching boat—without lights—and when the boat is close to them, 
they flash their light so that the small boat is Mable to get damaged in 
hitting the larger boat. 

We had a case this week where a guide's boat had the stem and 
bow deck broken by these would-be United States officers, not only 
damaging the boat but endangering the life of the occupant. 

I have guided for 30 years and run a motor boat ever since they 
came out—without mishap. My boat cost me over $2,000 and I make 
my money in the summer time, so if I get laid up I not only lose the 
damages to my boat but my wages besides, so I think every citizen 
should be protected by the Government instead of being subjected to 
loss or injury through the carelessness of the officers. 

Ex-Senator C. W. Watson, of West Virginia, and Jessie Jones, of 
Houston, Tex., are customers of mine and probably friends of yours, 

I hope you will take this matter up with the proper authorities and 
have the law enforced as it should be. I thank you. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. E; STANLEY. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 28, 1928. 
Jacob D. Hanson is alive. His eyes are shot out. He is blinded for 
life. The bullet is still in his brain. At times he is conscious, but 
his condition is precarious. 


[From the New York Times, May 28, 1928] 


COPELAND ANSWERS POLAND'S ATTACK—TELLS DRY LEADER SHOOTING OF 
HANSON BY COAST GUARDS WAS CRUEL AXD WICKED—COXDEMNS His 
Artitupp—He Sars IT ENCOURAGES INSPECTORS TO COMMIT “ BLOOD- 
CURDLING ACTS.” 


WASHINGTON, May 27.—Senator COPELAND, of New York, made publie 
to-day a letter he sent Friday to Orville S. Poland, of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York, who had criticized remarks the Senator had made 
about the Coast Guard officers who shot and wounded Jacob D. Hanson, 
a citizen of Niagara Falls, while driving his automobile near the 
Canadian border several days ago. 

“I should not be worth my salt as a Senator from the State of New 
York if I did not protest this cruel and wicked assault,” Senator COPE- 
LAND told Mr. Poland. 


He went on to say that Mr. Poland’s attitude “ encourages every 
harum-scarum inspector to indulge in any bloodcurdling act that comes 
into his mind,” and continued that the anti-saloon leader “should be 
the first to condemn all such acts.” 


TEXT OF THE SENATOR'S LETTER 


The text of Senator COPELAND’S letter follows: 

“On Monday evening, several hours after reading it in the New 
York Times, I received your letter dated May 19. Later I was handed 
a copy of the flimsy you gave the newspapers for May 21 release. 

“Of course, Mr. Poland, these facts show you didn't write this letter 
for any effect it might have upon me. You did it for the edification 
of your membership, I assume, or to influence public opinion. 

“You suggest in the closing sentence that my horror over the un- 
necessary, unlawful, inexcusable assault upon an innocent citizen is 
* disproportionate’ to the cause. 

“There could be no more glaring example of a supreme lack of 
intelectual proportion than for any citizen to seek to condone the 
shooting of a law-abiding citizen pursuing his course in a proper man- 
ner. Surely yon agree with me. 

Let me see what it is I have failed to do. According to your creed, 
it is because I haye failed to protest cases of shooting—accidental or 
worse—in which the truly admirable New York police force takes part.“ 

“If it is true there have been such cases, what official business is that 
of mine? I am not an official of the city of New York. 

“But when it comes to the Coast Guard, we are dealing with an 
officer of the Federal Government, a man oyer whom the Congress, of 
which I am a Member, has at least sonte supervision, It so happens 
that I am a member of the Committee on Commerce, the committee 
dealing with the Coast Guard. 

“The murderous assault in question occurred in my own State, shock- 
ing all good citizens, What is there ‘ disproportionate’ in my actions if 
I raised my voice against so unnecessary a sacrifice of human hap- 
piness? 

“I should not be werth my salt as a Senator from the State of New 
York if I did not protest this cruel and wicked assault. You may look 
upon my horror as ‘ disproportionate,’ but when I review the circum- 
stances I am convinced my protest was well timed and, under the cir- 
cumstances, quite temperate. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CASE 


“What are the circumstances? 

“A highly respected citizen of Niagara Falls, driving home in his 
automobile, was waylaid by a man whom he took for a highwayman. 
Attempting to escape, he ran into another coast guard, a reckless 
and irresponsible person, who sent a bullet crashing into the brain of 
an innocent and frightened citizen. 

“The question of law enforcement is not involved in this investiga- 
tion. No one doubts the necessity and propriety of enforcing any and 
all laws. But, my dear Mr. Poland, this is a civilized country. The 
first to protest against violence of this sort should be the occupant of a 
Christian pulpit. You fell short of your high calling as a Sabbath 
orator by criticizing a public official who did his duty to his State. 

“Such an attitude as yours encourages every harum-scarum inspector 
to indulge in any bloodcurdling act that comes into his mind. You do 
the cause of prohibition great harm by advertising to the public that 
you do not care what violence may be committed in the name of the 
particular cause for which you stand as chief sponsor in our State. 
Shame upon you, Mr. Poland! 

“Tf those good citizens who stand for Jaw enforcement—and no 
citizen is good unless he is for it—want to further the cause of decent 
government, they will be unanimous in condemnation of indecency and 
violence, no matter where it is met. 

“You profess exceptional devotion to the Constitution and every 
amendment. You urge its support, deploring everything which you feel 
invades it. 

“Does not this profession place upon you special obligation to insist 
upon strict observance of that great instrument? 

“You do your cause irreparable harm when you demand extra- 
constitutional means to enforce the Constitution. You should be the 
first to condemn all such acts. You should be the first to condemn any 
unlawful means to enforce the prohibition law. 

“I question the right of an organization dedicated to any one object 
to dictate to me what shall be my attitude on public questions. If 
you condone an offense against the sanctity of human life, I am frank 
to say that we travel different paths. You may stick to yours and I 
shall continue to travel mine. 

“Tam for law enforcement; but I do not confine my thoughts to one 
particular law, as you do. It is my demand that the officers of the law, 
as well as all private citizens, shall observe all the laws. In the 
Hanson case this was not done; and I repeat that the attack upon 
Hanson was a murderous assault upon an innocent citizen.” 


INVESTIGATIONS OF CONDITIONS IN COAL FIELDS 
Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
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back favorably without amendment-the resolution (S. Res.. 
249) submitted by Mr. Watson on the 25th instant and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may we have 
the resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 249), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any 
subcommittee thereof, investigating conditions existing in the coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, and other matters in connec- 
tion therewith, under authority of resolution No. 105, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928, hereby is authorized to expend $10,000 from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate in furtherance of the purposes of said reso- 
lution, in addition to the amount heretofore authorized to be expended 
in such behalf. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no objection. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire if the 
words “in furtherance” mean merely to continue the activities 
of the committee? Does it mean to continue the committee 
during the -recess of the Senate? 

Mr. DENEEN. I think it does. 

Mr. KING. What I am trying to get at is whether it is to 
provide for payment of expenses already incurred or to meet 
further expenses. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the committee already has 
authority to continue, and the resolution is to provide for ad@i- 
tional expenses over and above those proyided for in the pre- 
ceding resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MATHILDE B. WHIPPLE 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Continent Expenses of the Senate, reported back favorably, 
without amendment, the resolution (S. Res. 247) submitted by 
Mr. CoreLanp on the 25th instant, which was read, considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, fiscal 
year 1927, contingent fund of the Senate, to Mathilde B. Whipple, 
widow of Charles Ayer Whipple, lately employed as an artist for mural 
redecoration in the Senate wing of the Capitol, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of 
his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4589) to authorize the construction of a memorial 
statue in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4590) authorizing the appointment of John T. 
Riley (retired), United States Navy, a lieutenant on the retired 
list ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 4591) granting an increase of pension to Blaine E. 
Dara (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4592) for the relief of the Polish-American Nayi- 
gation Corporation ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4593) for the relief of John August Johnson ; 

A bill (S. 4594) for the relief of Michael H. Lorden; 

A bill (S. 4595) for the relief of Charles Samuelson; and 

A bill (S. 4596) for the relief of Ross P. Beckstrom Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4597) granting a pension to Allie Porter (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4598) to authorize the appointment and retirement 
of Evelyn Briggs Baldwin in the grade of captain in the Navy 
in recognition of his patriotic and scientific services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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By Mr. METCALF: - 

A bill (S. 4599) granting relief to the widow of Albert F. 
Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DILL (by request): 


A joint resolution (S. J, Res. 165) authorizing the Cascade 


Tunnel Association to enter upon lands belonging to the United 


States within the forest reserve in the easterly limits of King 


County and the westerly limits of Chelan County, Wash., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

SECOND READING OF A HOUSE BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a House bill for a second reading. 

The bill (H. R. 5773) to provide for the construction of 
works for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin for the approval of the Colorado River 
. and for other purposes, was read the second time 
by its title. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I object. I want it read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the second reading 
is by title only. The second reading of the bill was objected 
to on Saturday last. The bill has been read the second time 
by its title. What disposition is desired to be made of the 
bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask that it be referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. . 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let it rest upon the table temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will lie on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Surpsreap, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4588) 
for the relief of Gustave Hoffman, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AMENDMENT TO BOULDER DAM BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and devlopment of the lower 
Colorado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River 
compact, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


PROSECUTION OF COMPLAINT AGAINST THE CONTINENTAL BAKING 
CORPORATION 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 258), which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary : a 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission, on December 19, 1925, follow- 
ing strong publie protest against the formation of an alleged bread 
trust, filed a complaint (Docket No. 1358) against the Continental 
Baking Corporation, in which it was charged, after investigation by 
its chief examiner and full consideration by the commission, that the 
said Continental Baking Corporation had acquired the capital stock 
of a large number of baking companies in violation of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act; and 

Whereas the Department of Justice of the United States, on February 
8, 1926, also following strong public protest against the formation of 
an alleged Bread Trust, filed a petition in the United States District 
Court of Baltimore, Md., against the Ward Food Products Co., the 
Continental Baking Corporation, et al., in which it was charged that 
the defendants were engaged in a combination and conspiracy in 
violation of the Sherman Act, and also that said defendants had 
violated section 7 of the Clayton Act; and 

Whereas on April 2, 1926, the Federal Trade Commission, without 
the sanction of its attorney assigned to the case, suddenly dismissed 
its complaint against the Continental Baking Corporation, under strange 
circumstances that raised a graye question as to whether the majority 
members who voted for the dismissal acted in the publice interest or 
with a view of serving the ends of the Continental Baking Corporation 
and called forth a strong public protest from the minority members 
of the commission; and 

Whereas on April 3, 1926, the Department of Justice suddenly termi- 
nated its suit against the War Food Products Co., the Continental 
Baking Corporation, et al., by a “consent decree” agreed upon and 
entered under strange circumstances that raised a grave question as to 
whether the Department of Justice acted in the interest of the public 
or with a view of serving the ends of the defendants, particularly the 
Continental Baking Corporation, and also as to whether or not the 
Department of Justice had perpetrated a fraud upon the court in which 
the “consent decree” was entered; and 

Whereas this “consent decree,” which is publicly branded as a 
“smoke screen” behind which the defendants, particularly the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, will be able to continue their monopolistic 
operations with greater assurance of safety from attack than before, 
is set up by the majority members of the Federal Trade Commission as 
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justification for dismissing the complaint against the Continental 
Baking Corporation made by the commission, notwithstanding the fact 
that the “consent decree” entirely ignores the well-grounded charge 
made both by the commission and the Department of Justice to the 
effect that the Continental Baking Corporation was guilty of violation 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act; and notwithstanding the further fact 
that the said “consent decree” left the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion entirely unpunished and entirely intact to continue the monopolis- 
tic course which called forth the public protest above referred to, and 
of which the Federal Trade Commission itself complained; and 

Whereas in view of the strange circumstances surrounding the dis- 
missal by the Federal Trade Commission of its complaint against the 
Continental Baking Corporation, and the termination by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of its suit against the Continental Baking Corporation 
by the said “ consent decree,” the United States, by Resolution No. 270, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, instructed the Committee on the 
Judiciary to investigate and report upon the matter; and 

Whereas the report of the subcommittee appointed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to make the investigation justifies the suspicion 
that the majority members of the Federal Trade Commission did not 
act in the public interest, but rather in the interest of the Continental 
Baking Corporation, when they hastily voted to dismiss the complaint 
against the said corporation: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be directed, and it is 
hereby, directed, to reinstate, forthwith, the complaint against the 
Continental Baking Corporation which the said commission, by majority 
yote, dismissed on April 2, 1926, and prosecute the same with the 
vigor demanded by the public interest. 


CHEAP WATER TRANSPORTATION FOR FLORIDA (S. DOC, NO, 162) 


On motion of Mr. FLETCHER, a paper prepared by Gilbert A. 
Youngberg, chief engineer, Florida Inland Navigation District, 
in connection with projected improvement of the Florida East 
Coast Canal, was ordered to be printed as a Senate document. 

CHARLES VINER AND OUR COMMON LAW (8. DOC. NO. 161) 


On motion of Mr. Bayarp, an article from the Owl of Sigma 
Nu Phi, twenty-fifth anniversary number, of March, 1928, en- 
titled “Charles Viner and our common law,” by William A. 
Hamilton, was ordered to be printed as a Senate document. 


LANDS WITHIN THE RAINY LAKE WATERSHED, MIN'N. 


Mr. McNARY. I wish to state that on Senate Resolution 239, 
to investigate the matter of the protection and conservation of 
lands within the Rainy Lake watershed in northern Minnesota, 
a subcommittee has been appointed consisting of Mr. SHIP- 
STEAD, Mr. Norris, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. KENDRICK, and Mr. NOR- 
BECK. I make this announcement for the Recorp. 


RECOGNITION OF HEROIC CONDUCT—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1609) recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion to duty, and 
skill on the part of the officers and crews of the U. S. S. 
Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, President 
Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House, and agree to the same. 

Cras. L. McNary, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
W. L. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

WALLACE H. WHITE, 
Frepk. R. LEHLBACH, 
EWIN L. DAVIS, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the other evening when we 
were considering unobjected bills on the calendar, the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] objected to the consideration of 
the bill fixing the salaries of judges in the Territories and in- 
sular possessions—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this is the first morn- 
ing hour we have had for several weeks. I ask the Senator 
to wait until after the conclusion of routine morning business 
before he brings that matter up. We have not had a morning 
hour since the 3d of May. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Very well. 


1928 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. LOCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
haye printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Cleve- 
land Press on May 26, 1928, entitled “ If the farmer reviews the 
platform.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Cleveland Press, May 26, 1928] 
If THE FARMER REVIEWS THE PLATFORM 


President Coolidge’s veto of the McNary-Haugen bill is three days 
old. But not dead. 

Out in the Corn Belt they are holding mass meetings over this veto. 
And the last of these, ne doubt, will be at Kansas City. 

Meanwhile here in Cleveland, we have been spending our odd time 
reading the Republican platform of 1924, upon which President Cool- 
idge was elected. 

It is cruelty to throw up a platform to its party after a lapse of 
four years. But in that cruelty we are going to indulge. The farmers 
may possibly note the matter anyway, so we are going to do it first. 

In those passages of the 1924 platform devoted to his American 
highness, the farmer, appear these promissory words: 

“We pledge the party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring 
back a balanced condition between agriculture, industry, and labor, 
which was destroyed by the Democratic Party through an unfortunate 
administration of war measures.” 

You will note that this says, “whatever steps are necessary,” and 
that there is no reservation about economic soundness or about those 
other considerations which led the President to break out so violently 
in his veto message. 

But we will go a little further in the fundamental law of the G. O. P. 
and read again, where it says: 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its pros- 
perity and success.” 

That is strong language. It is what writers of ornate English would 
refer to as unequivocal, 

We can not help but wonder if the President had his platform in 
mind the evening he turned out the MeNary-Haugen veto message. We 
doubt it. 

Had the President kept his platform in mind there would seem to 
have been just one thing for him to prove in case he did not want to 
repudiate the plank which we have just quoted. 

That proof would have been solely to the point that the farmer is 
already “on a basis of economic equality with other industry.“ 

We can not find where, however, in all the violent denunciation of 
the President’s rather remarkable veto message any proof is submitted 
that farming as an industry is on a parity with other. industries. 

It should be noted further, in reading the language of the G. O. P. 
platform, that on one and the same day the President vetoed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill and signed the Jones-White ship subsidy bill. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill provided for a revolving fund of $400,000,000 avail- 
able for loans to agricultural organizations; the Jones-White bill, now 
a law, provides a $250,000,000 revolving fund to be lent on a long-term 
basis and at low rates of interest to shipbuilders. 

We think the farmer, reading the President's message, is going to 
think that it makes a difference what industry gets the subsidy, whether 
shipping or farming, and that things uneconomic are more easily dis- 
eoverable in legislation for the farmer than for the shipowner. 

The farmer is likely to be sure of this when he considers that in 
the same week that the McNary-Haugen bill was vetoed, the President, 
acting under the flexible provisions of the tariff law, raised the tariff 
on pig iron 50 per cent. 

But to turn back to the platform, of course the Republican Party 
in subscribing to the farmer planks quoted above had nothing in mind 
but getting the farmer vote in the 1924 campaign. They got it. 

Now, what about the 1928 campaign? We venture that it is going 
to be very hard, indeed, for the platform scribe to write a plank so 
eloquent of sincerity that McNary-Haugen supporters, about to slaughter 
the Republican ticket in the Corn Belt, will stay their hand. 

FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS ` 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Anna Steese Richard- 
son entitled “ Do commercial interests control the Federation of 
Women's Clubs?” appearing in Plain Talk for June. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Plain Talk, June, 1928] 
DO COMMERCIAL INTERESTS CONTROL THE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS? 
By Anna Steese Richardson 

{As this number of Plain Talk appears members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention at San Antonio will be 
asking some pertinent questions. Who is putting up the money for its 
suryeys? How is it spent? With what motive is it given? Who gets 
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the benefit? The author has been writing on women's organizations for 
30 years. She has some facts to present.] 

The most astounding, the most significant change which has over- 
taken organized womanhood in America is the commercialization of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. I use the phrase, “ organized 
womanhood,” to represent the various groups of women banded together 
in the name of culture, public welfare, and social service, some 
12,000,000 in all, drawn from the best homes of the country, women who 
are well educated, moderately well-to-do, earnest, and sincere. And 
of all these societies, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is the 
most important in point of members, influence, and exploitation. 

Its slogan is: “A group of women in every community who can be 
depended upon to promote movements looking toward the betterment 
of life.“ For some 30 years it steadfastly withstood the encroachment 
of commercial interests. Its proud boast has been that none of its 
work is subsidized but represents the self-sacrifice and public spirit of 
its members. To-day it is the prey of commercial forces from without 
and it is riddled by self-seeking, commercially minded forces from 
within. 

This is not a matter of hearsay. It is borne out by irrefutable facts. 
It is admitted sadly by many outstanding women in this great national 
body. It will influence proceedings at the nineteenth biennial conven- 
tion to be held in San Antonio, Tex., during the first week of June. 

The exploitation of the general federation seems to have started 
with the passage of the Federal maternity and infancy bill in 1921. 
This measure was forced through Congress by the concerted efforts of 
some 19 or 20 organizations of women of which the general federation 
was the most articulate, if not the most powerful. Followed then a 
concerted and successful drive for an appropriation to build a Federai 
prison for women in West Virginia. The success of these two worthy 
projects proved to Congressmen, lobbyists, and commercial organizations 
the power of organized womanhood, particularly as represented by the 
much-advertised General Federation of Women's Clubs. Here was a 
power to be courted, and the courtship has been worth watching. 

Influences from without work something like this: 

Under the department of fine arts there is a division of billboard 
restriction. It is directed by Mrs. W. L. Lawton, of Glens Falls, N. X. 
The general federation indorsed Mrs. Lawton's work enthusiastically, 
Soon after her educational campaign got under way, an association of 
outdoor advertisers appointed Mrs. Harry Lilly, of New York, as chair- 
man of public relations for the admitted purpose of creating more 
friendly feeling and better understanding between the association and 
women's organizations. Mrs. Lilly’s activities precipitated the most 
serious quarrel that has ever rocked the New York State Federation of 
Women's Clubs when she came up for election as vice president in 1926. 

The general federation indorsed the child labor amendment which 
was passed by both branches of Congress in 1924, but rejected by a 
sufficient number of State legislatures to kill it. Many State federa- 
tions opposed the measure but the general federation continued its 
interest. To off-set this, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
composed largely of firms that employ child labor in mills and fac- 
tories, decided to put out a program of its own on the education and 
employment of children “ for the further protection of employed children 
14 and 15 years of age.” Copies of this program and correlated 
pamphlets have been distributed generously to club women all over the 
country, and Mrs. Marguerite B. Benson, director, women's bureau, 
National Association of Manufacturers, is to be seen wherever club 
women gather in city, State, and national conventions. An efficient 
person is Mrs. Benson, with a convincing, charming personality, and she 
is a club member to boot. 

One of the most amusing examples of boring Into the federation from 
without concerns a radical social worker who needed a job, who needed, 
moreover, and got a woman of wealth to foot the bill. This social 
worker, who was incidentally a young man, discovered that the woman 
of wealth was sentimentally interested in the American Indian. Being 
a hound at statistics aud surveys, he presented to his rich patroness a 
report which proved that the Indians were being shamefully mistreated, 
exploited, and cheated by Uncle Sam. This abuse of a helpless people 
should be brought to the attention of voters. Investigations should be 
started. But to start such a campaign, one must have the dignified 
indorsement of a reputable organization. The genera] federation offered 
just what was needed. 

The services of an earnest, if somewhat temperamental, club woman 
were enlisted and, behold, a division of Indian welfare sprouted on the 
department of public welfare! 

For years, patient delegates to conventions have listened to sad tales 
about Uncle Sam's red-skinned protégés and have been importuned to 
pass new resolutions or reaffirm old ones. Whether any reforms in 
the management of Indian affairs have been achieved, I am not in 
position to say, but I do know that the young man in question has 
drawn a comfortable salary for conducting the campaign. 

I do not presume to question the honesty, the sincerity, or the social, 
value of the various subsidized campaigns which influence the activities | 
of the general federation. I cite them only to prove that the organiza- 
tion has become an object of interest and activity to commercial 
associations, 
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Less than a year ago I was offered the post of “ educational director ” 
by a powerful business assocition at a salary of $10,000 a year. And 
my principal duty was to induce the general federation board to in- 
dorse the educational program which the association was about to 
launch, Yes, it could have been done! Probably it has since been done. 
But I happen to hold a position which is self-respecting and reasonably 
permanent. I can work in the open and go to bed each night feeling 
that I can still look the whole world of women in the eye. 

Even more recently the manager of another national association of 
firms which manufacture a commodity used in every American home 
asked me to recommend a list of influential club women from whom 
they could secure an educational director. I am watching with interest 
for the announcement of a new division under the head of education 
or public welfare which indirectly will support the propaganda of this 
business body. 

Big salaries are not paid to women who enjoy sinecures. They are 
paid for work or favors. 

As I write this article I have on my desk six pieces of literature 
exploiting as many commercial enterprises, each of which claims the 
-direct or indirect indorsement of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs or its president. The most flagrant of these is a circular devised 
to interest club women in a study course in correct English which 
claims to have the indorsement of the adult education division of the 
General Federation, in the interest of better speech. 

Possibly many such claims are without foundation, but they prove 
my contention that the general federation has aroused the avaricious 
interest of concerns and individuals who thrive on the innocence, the 
honesty, the sincerity of others. Moreover, the claims of some such 
concerns can be traced to chairmen of departments and divisions in the 
General Federation, who, innocently or otherwise, are exploiting com- 
mercial campaigns and activities. 

For example, the chairman of family finance, a division of the de- 
partment of the American home, is Mrs, Edith McClure Patterson, 
neice of the founder of the National Cash Register Co, Much of the 
literature which she sends to club women bears the imprint of that firm, 

“The specialist in education in banking and investments is Mrs. 
Bessie Q. Mott, once an employee of the Bankers’ Service Corporation 
and now the agent of various banking and investment firms. The club 
woman who sends to her for program helps receives in return com- 
mercial literature bearing the imprint of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America or even a private investment company. I know be- 
cause I sent for literature and that is what I received. 

I believe in this literature. It is sound. But it is commercial. 

The chairman of public welfare is Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, an 
employee of the American Child Welfare Associaition. Most of the 
literature and study outlines she supplies to club workers bears the 
imprint of this association or of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
No one questions the value of the educational campaigns which both of 
these organiaztions conduct. I recommend their literature to my own 
readers—but I am frankly commercial. I am not chairman of any 
department of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Until recently the chairman of art, Mrs. Rose V, S. Berry, was on 
the pay roll of the Grand Central Art Galleries in New York City. 
For three years she directed her club activities from these galleries and 
promoted them in the literature which she supplied for club nse. As 
I write I have on my desk a pamphlet “Studies in Music,” which has 
been issued by the fine arts department of the General Federation as 
the official program for music clubs or departments. The entire first 
page is given over to a flattering announcement of opera recitals for 
which the regulation fee is charged. And the announcement is signed 
by the chairman of the department of fine arts, Mrs, L. A. Miller. To 
be sure the recitals are given by a former chairman of music, Mrs. 
Marx Oberndorfer and her husband, well known to club women, but 
they represent a remarkable attraction such as any New York or 
Chicago manager might offer. 

I could mention other chairmen allied with commercial enterprises 
but these cases prove my point. And the reason for this situation is 
clear, The general federation is so poorly financed that it can not 
possibly carry out the heavy, involved program it undertakes. It can 
not supply its chairmen with funds to print and distribute the litera- 
ture they prepare. Consequently chairmen are often forced to accept 
help from other sources. Oone desperate ex-chairman of music secured 
desk room and the services of a stenographer from a manufacturer of 
music rolls in order to carry on the heavy correspondence which poured 
in from every State in the Union. In return she exploited the rolls 
manufactured by her benefactor. His advertisement went out in the 
letters she mailed and his literature was distributed at all conventions 
or meetings where she spoke. Could a business man ask for any 
better method of advertising his wares to some of the finest women of 
this country? a 

There is no reason why the general federation should not indorse 
the work of heavily subsidized organizations which are working for 
better living and social conditions. There is no reason why it should 
not accept funds from business corporations which have the facilities, 
the means, and the staff workers to put out better literature and more 
efficient programs than its department chairmen can possibly produce, 
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but such funds should be administered In the interest of the con- 
stituent or affiliated clubs and federations of clubs. 

A striking example of lost opportunity was the home-equipment 
survey conducted during 1925, 1926, and 1927 ostensibly by the depart- 
ment of the American home of the General Federation, in reality by the 
Industrial Survey and Research Service, of Washington, D. C., a business 
corporation. 

Presumably this survey was undertaken for two laudable purposes : 
First, to educate women, especially in small communities, in the use of 
public utilities, running water, electric light and power, gas, and in 
labor-saving devices, thus reducing the amount of household drudgery ; 
second, to create sentiment for the listing of housewives as having an 
occupation in the United States census, 

Wisely directed, this survey could have been enormously valuable to 
American homemakers, an educational activity of incalculable value to 
any community in which it was conducted. Handled as it was, only 
one-tenth of the clubs belonging to the general federation participated 
in the survey, largely because they were not supplied with funds to do 
the work, : 

Yet amazing sums of money were contributed by commercial organi- 
zations. The National Electric Light Association gave thousands of 
dollars to secure the findings of the survey on which to base their plans 
and extend their facilities where the latter were most needed. Two 
magazines, The Woman's Home Companion and the Country Gentleman, 
made heavy contributions that they might inform their readers on the 
progress of the survey. 

In each case the motives were of the highest. For several years the 
National Electric Light Association has conducted a campaign of edu- 
cation and through its women's committee has carried the message of 
buying power and incidentally of eliminating drudgery in millions of 
homes. Its literature is as illuminating as the electricity its member- 
associations sell. 

According to those who are in a position to know whereof they speak, 
the money contributed to the home equipment survey by commercial 
concerns amounts to somewhere between $100,000 and $200,000. Of 
this sum, very little was turned over to the federated club workers who 
collected statistics in their communities and filled out the question- 
naires, Probably only two women know how the money was spent, and 
they are Mrs. John D. Sherman, the outgoing president of the general 
federation, and Miss Marie Obenauer, director of the industrial survey 
and research service in whose offices the reports were compiled. Dele- 
gates to the biennial convention will await with interest Mrs, Sherman's 
report on this work. 

There can be no question about the close connection between the 
general federation and the industrial survey and research service, which 
is a commercial organization. By order of Mrs. Sherman checks con- 
tributed for the expenses of the home equipment surveys were made to 
the order of the industrial survey and research service; all records of 
the federation’s surveys were kept at the offices of this corporation, 
first in the Otis Building, later in the Architects“ Building, Washington, 
D. C., and the Home Equipment Primer, issued in five parts by the 
general federation, is announced as having been prepared “under the 
direction of the industrial survey and research service.” 

In a way, the commercialization of the general federation has been 
unavoidable. No one official or administration is to blame for the 
situation. The federation’s growth has broken all records in organiza- 
tion history. Its programs have expanded, but its income has not kept 
pace with this expansion. Worst of all, its management is impermanent 
and volunteer. It has no salaried workers except clerks employed 
at general federation headquarters in Washington. Its business affairs 
are managed by what may be termed a floating board. New members of 
the board are elected every two years and the board meets at best only 
twice a year. 

The board is headed by a president and includes the usual officers, 
two vice presidents, a treasurer, a corresponding secretary, a recording 
secretary; also the president and a director from each State federation 
(except when the offices of president and director are combined in one 
person). Sitting with this board are also the national chairmen of 
eight departments of work: American citizenship, American home, edu- 
cation, fine arts, international relations, legislation, press, and publicity 
and public welfare; a membership chairman and a correspondent for 
foreign and territorial clubs, 

This board meets twice each year, in early summer at either the 
biennial convention or the midbiennial council, and about the first of 
the year at the national headquarters in Washington, D. C. Presum- 
ably at each of these meetings each State has one or more representa- 
tives present to help decide the policies which affect the working plans 
of some 45,000 individual clubs and the expenditures of the general 
federation to whose support the 45,000 clubs and their 2,500,000 mem- 
bers contribute. They are supposed to carry back to their State, 
county, and city federations the program outlined at the board meeting, 
so that the same courses of study and the same activities shall be 
followed by all federated clubs. 

Of late years, however, the increasing number of federated clubs has 
made the cost of distributing programs, literature, and messages almost 
prohibitive, and to-day the federated programs are what the chairmen 
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are pleased to call “ suggestive,” circulated largely through State and 
city bulletins or organs, 

The State presidents and directors have neither the means nor time 
to cover their States, the State bulletins have not the space to print 
complete reports of board meetings, so State, county, or city federa- 
tions, to say nothing of individual clubs, know little or nothing of the 
actual conduct of general federation business. This is almost com- 
pletely in the hands of a small group of federation leaders. 

Yet the financing of the General Federation of Women's Clubs is a 
matter of profound interest in at least 2,500,000 American homes. It 
touches the purses of as many families. For years the individual clubs 
and the individual club members affiliated with the general federation 
have carried on outstanding work in their communities. 

Eighty per cent of the public libraries owe their existence to the 
financial support of the local club women or to the public sentiment or 
demand for public reading facilities which these women created. Better 
school buildings, playgrounds, and recreation centers, community 
houses, rest rooms for farmers and their families, lecture courses, art 
exhibits, all these and a score of other community projects club women 
have sponsored and achieved. Hundreds of politicians, especially in 
small cities, villages, and rural districts have defied their power with 
unfortunate results. 

The club woman, whether she resides in Maine or in California, in 
North Dakota or in Florida, lives up to the uplift program, even if 
she pays and pays and pays—from the family purse or with a terrific 
outlay of energy expressed in drives, suppers, dinners, and rummage 
sales. The sacrifice involved in putting over a community project is 
beyond computation. It is said that club dues and funds raised 
annually amount to $17,500,000. 

Much has been written and said to offset the criticism directed at 
the general federation. 

In a message to federated clubs published in the official organ of the 
general federation, Mrs. Sherman wrote: 

“That sinister influence has been and still is at work to give the 
impression that the federation is ineffective and rapidly passing its days 
of usefulness. The essential thing at the present time is for every 
elub woman to recognize conditions, to search out the cause back of 
any attempt to create dissatisfaction within our ranks, and then with 
determination and courage to stand by and guard her club, her State 
federation, and the general federation with all her might.” 

In military parlance this is called a smoke screen or an effort to 
draw fire from the real object of criticism, in this case the policies, 
the management, and the commercialization of the general federation. 

No one of consequence has or really can attack the woman’s club 
movement or its ideals. No organization can take its place in our 
social life. In its contribution to education, culture, and progress it 
stands second only to our public-school system. It renders invaluable 
service to the community and the individual alike, It has brought 

woman out of the kitchen into the broader arena of community house- 

keeping, where she has rendered unpaid, unselfish service to her neigh- 
bors, It is the recreation, yes, the salvation, of the middle-aged woman 
whose children have scattered their several ways, leaving her bereft 
of the occupation which filled her life for its best years. It does 
more to make women content with their lot than any other existing 
social force. / It deserves the finest leadership, the wisest guidance, the 
soundest financial management. 

And unless I am greatly underestimating the true club spirit, some 
plan of reorganization will be demanded at the biennial convention 
at San Antonio. These fine women deserve a leader worthy of the 
trust who can and will dedicate herself to the magnificent task of 
guiding 2,500,000 women, the best that our homes produce, and in ac- 
cordance with the high standards and ideals on which the club move- 
ment was founded. 


GOV, ALFRED E. SMITH 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article on “Tolerance and in- 
tolerance” from the Presbyterian of the South,.an article refer- 
ring to Governor Smith’s efforts to amend the constitution of 
the State of New York so as to appropriate public funds to 
parochial schools, also an article from the Cordele Dispatch, a 
Georgia paper, regarding myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE 


(We have had so many calls for copies of this editorial that we repro- 
duce it—wW. S. C.) 

A great deal is being said in the newspapers these days about re- 
Ugious tolerance. My daily paper to-day carried a front-page article in 
which John W. Davis, former candidate for the Presidency, was exhort- 
ing Protestants to exercise tolerance toward Jews and Catholics, An- 
other front-page article told of a dinner which was held in Richmond 
and to which 150 Protestants, 150 Jews, and 150 Catholics were In- 
vited, The object of the meeting was to cultivate good will and toler- 
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ance, The governor of the State made them an address on the subject. 
On the editorial page there was a long editorial exhorting us to toler- 
ance. This one paper gives but a sample of the many articles which are 
being published on tolerance and intolerance. The gist of all these 
articles is that the Protestants of America at this time are exceedingly 
guilty of intolerance toward Jews and Catholics, but especially toward 
Catholics. 
WHAT IS TOLPRANCE? 


It strikes me that there Is a lot of loose and foolish talking and 
writing these days on the subject of tolerance. Perhaps it is done for 
political effect; I do not know of any other reason why it should be 
done. What do they mean by tolerance? They seem to mean that 
everybody must consider one religion just as good and just as true as 
another. These writers do not seem to leave any room for deep and 
abiding religious ccnvictions. To them tolerance means full approval. 

I have just looked up the definition of the word “tolerance” in an 
unabridged dictionary, Here is the definition I found: “Allowance of 
that which is not wholly approved, especially allowance of religious 
opinion and modes of worship contrary to, or different from, those of 
the established church or belief; recognition of the right of private 
judgment, especially as to religious matters.” 

If the foregoing is anything like a correct definition, then I am sure 
that I do not know any Protestants who are intolerant toward Jews 
or Catholics. We believe that the Jewish religion is fatally defective 
in that it leaves Christ out. We believe that the Roman Catholic Church 
has added many things in its government, in its doctrines, and in its 
worship which are not found in the Holy Scriptures, and that it has de- 
parted a long way from New Testament Christianity. At the same time 
we believe that the Jews and Catholics have the full right to worship 
God according to their own convictions, with no one to molest or to make 
them afraid. As an actual fact they are exercising this right to the 
fullest. They have their synagogues, churches, and cathedrals all over 
the land and worship in them from week to week with the same freedom 
that Protestants have. I do not know of a Protestant anywhere who 
would in any way limit this freedom. 


PREJUDICE 


I admit that there is at times a prejudice against the Jews; but if 
you will take the pains to analyze it, you will probably discover that 
it is social, commercial, or racial and not religious. The strongest 
prejudice against the Jews among Gentiles is generally among those 
Gentiles who do not profess to be Christians, and not among those who 
are Christians, This would indicate that it is not a religious preju- 
dice. It must be admitted that some of the Jewish people have social, 
commercial, and racial customs which are different from the Gentiles 
around them, and the prejudice arises on this account and not because 
of their religion. 

*When we say that Christians exercise the fullest tolerance toward 
the Jews in the exercise of their religion, this, of course, does not 
mean that we believe the Jewish religion without Christ is as good as 
Christianity with Christ at its very center. If a Christian minister 
does not invite a Jewish rabbi to preach in his church it does not mean 
that the minister is guilty of intolerance. It means that he has the 
conviction that he would not be loyal to Jesus Christ if he were to invite 
into his pulpit one who denies Him, There is a world of difference 
between Judaism and Christianity. The Christian minister can not 
minimize that difference and at the same time be loyal to Jesus Christ. 
Yet the Christian can be utterly friendly to the Jews and recognize 
that in our free land they have the full right to worship God according 
to their own conyictions. 

NO INTOLERANCE 

Nor do I know anyone who is intolerant toward a Roman Catholic, 
because of his religion. Protestants are continually thrown with Catho- 
lics in the business and social world and there is no distinction made. 
Personally, I have had some very close friends who are Catholics. I 
believe that there are many Catholics who are devout Christians. Of 
course, that does not mean that Protestants approve of all the doctrines 
and practices of the Roman Catholic Church. The very name Prot- 
estant was given to us because the leaders of the reformation strongly 
protested against many of the doctrines and practices of the Catholic 
Church, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEWS 


While Protestants believe that there are many Catholics who are 
devout Christians and who will be saved, the Catholics do not take 
any such charitable view of Protestants. The Pope in his recent 
encyclical made it perfectly clear that he does not believe that there 
is any salvation outside the Roman Catholic Church. I have in my 
hand a book published by John Joseph McVey, of Philadelphia, entitled 
“A Manual of Christian Doctrine.” It was written by a Catholic semi- 
nary professor, and has upon it the imprimateur of Arthur J. Scanlan, 
the censor, and Archbishop D. J. Dougherty, of Philadelphia. It is in- 
tended as a manual of religious instruction for Catholic high schools, 
academies, and colleges. It was copyrighted in 1919, and my copy, 
which was printed in 1926, belongs to the forty-seventh edition. I give 
all of this data to show something of the authority of the book and of 
its large circulation. Forty-seven editions in seven years is a remark- 
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able record. A great many of their young people must be studying 
it. Let us see what they are being taught about Protestants. 

Question. What is the Catholic Church? (‘This question refers to the 
Catholic Church mentioned in the Apostles’ Creed.) 

Answer. The Catholic Church is the society of all those who, being 
baptized, profess the faith of Christ, and are goyerned by their lawful 
pastors under one visible head, the Pope. 

Question, Why is it necessary to belong to the church to be saved? 

Answer. Because salvation outside the church is just as impossible as 
salvation without Christ. 

Question. Who do not belong to the church? 

Answer, Infidels, heretics, schismatics, excommunicates, and apostates 
do not belong to the church. 

Question. Who are heretics? 

Answer. Heretics are such as, although baptized, reject one or more 
articles taught by the church, as Protestants, 

Remember that the word church used above always refers to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and you will see that Roman Catholic boys 
and girls are being taught that it is impossible for Protestants to be 
saved. By the way, this book has 571 pages of questions and answers 
about the beliefs of the Roman Catholic Church. If you want a pretty 
fuli statement of all their beliefs, you will find it in this book. 

In spite of the fact that Catholics are teaching their children that all 
Protestants are going to be lost, Protestants have recognized their right 
of private judgment, even about Protestants, and their right to hold 
their own religious views and to worship according to those views. 


SHOULD PROTESTANTS VOTE FOR A CATHOLIC? 


What is all this talk concerning intolerance about, then? It has 
arisen simply because many Protestants hesitate to vote for a Roman 
Catholic for President of the United States. They do not hesitate be- 
cause of his religions views, but because of the political views of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Let us turn again to the book referred to 
above, a book which is being taught to our American boys and girls on 
such a large scale. Please remember that when the expression “the 
church“ is used it always refers to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Question. What more should the state do than respect the rights and 
the liberty of the church? 

Answer. The state should also aid, protect, and defend the church. 

Question. What, then, is the principal obligation of the heads of 
states? 

Answer, Their principal obligation is to practice the Catholic religion 
themselves, and as they are in power, to protect and defend it. 

Question. Has the state the right and duty to proseribe schism or 
heresy? (Remember in a previous question that we saw that Protes- 
tants are heretics.) 

Answer. Yes; it has the right and duty to do so, both for the good 
of the nation and for that of the faithful themselves ; for religious unity 
is the principal foundation of social unity. 

Question. When may the state tolerate dissenting worships? (Re- 
member that all Protestants are dissenters.) 

Answer. When the worships have acquired sort of legal existence 
consecrated by time and accorded by treaties or covenants. 

Question, May the state separate itself from the church? 

Answer. No; because it may not withdraw from the supreme rule 
of Christ. s 

Question. What name is given to the doctrine that the state has 
neither the right nor the duty to be united to the church to protect it? 

Answer. The doctrine is called liberalism. It is founded principally 
on the fact that modern society rests on liberty of conscience and of 
worship, on liberty of speech and of the press. (Take away the liberty 
of conscience, of worship, of speech, and of the press, and how much 
liberty would we have left?) 

Protestants hesitate to vote for Catholics for high office, not because 
of their religion, but because they hold these political views, and be- 
cause they are teaching them to their children, and because the Roman 
Catholic Church has always claimed political and civil power and has 
always exercised it, whenever it has been possible. It is not religious 
intolerance which makes a Protestant hestitate to vote for Catholics 
for high office, but it is the political creed of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If the Roman Cotholic Church will renounce all its claims to Political 
and civil power, the problem will be solved. In the meantime, if 
Protestants hestitate to vote for Catholics, because Catholics hold and 
teach their children a political creed which is un-American and which is 
opposed to liberty of conscience, liberty of worship, liberty of speech, 
and liberty of the press, it is neither Just nor honest to accuse Protes- 
tants of religious intolerance. 

WALTER L. IANGLE. 


ALFRED E. SMITH’S POSITION ON STATE AID FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Governor Smith was a member of the convention which considered 
the revision of the constitution of the State of New York in 1915. 
The following is a reprint from the Christian Advocate (Methodist 
Book Concern, New York), bearing date of April 5, 1928: 

“A reference to the printed official record, volume 1, page 875, yields 
this interesting item regarding Governor Smith’s position with regard 
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to that provision of the existing constitution which prohibits the voting 
of public funds to the use of parochial schools and other similar insti- 
tutions. The following is from the record: 

“Mr. A. E. Sutru. Mr. President, I offer the following proposed 
amendment. 

“The Secretary. By Mr. A. E. Smith, proposed amendment to the 
constitution, 

“Second reading: To amend Article II of the constitution, in rela- 
tion to repealing section 4 thereof, relative to State aid for denomi- 
national schools. 

“The Presipent. Referred to the committee on education, unless 
there is some other suggestion. The Chair would propose that this go 
to the committee on education. 

“Mr. A. E. Surrn. Mr. President, I don't know that I have any 
objection, but the resolution is really empowering the legislature to 
make an appropriation or to authorize a civil division of the State to 
make an appropriation in aid of denominational schools. It could very 
properly go to the committee on powers and duties of the legislature. 
However, I have no objection to the reference as made. 

“The Presipent. It may go to the committee on education with a 
copy to the committee on legislative powers.” 

Section 4 of article 9 of the constitution of the State of New York, 
above referred to, which the Hon. Alfred E. Smith, now governor, 
moved to repeal, reads as follows: 

“No aid in denominational schools: Sec. 4. Neither the State nor 
any subdivision thereof shall use its property or credit or any public 
money, or authorize or permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, 
in aid or maintenance, other than for examination or inspection, of any 
schools or institutions of learning wholly or in part under the contro) 
or direction of any religious denomination, or in which any denomi- 
national tenet or doctrine is taught.” 

From the aboye record it is seen that Governor Smith is running 
true to form; that he favors taking money from the Public Treasury 
and turning it over to the parochial schools, This policy is in line 
with the Pope’s wishes, as expressed in the syllabus of Pope Pius IX, 
December 8, 1864, and from which Paul L. Blakely (S. J.) quoted in 
his tirade against the public schools in America, February 8, 1928; 
also canon 1217 in the new canon law of the Roman Catholic Church, 
by Stanislaus Woywod, O. F. M., bearing copyright dated July 3, 1918; 
also by American cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests, and the 
Roman Catholic press, elsewhere quoted in my remarks in the Senate. 

To every lover of our public schools, to every lover of liberty, to every 
well-wisher of humanity, I cite you to the countries where the Roman 
Catholic Church dominates. There you will find squalor, ignorance, 
illiteracy in the most abject sense of these terms. Cast your mind's 
eye to the south of Europe, to South America, and to Mexico, where 
Roman Catholicism prevails, and there you find every evidence of the 
blighting effects of the parochial schools under the control of Romanism. 
You have but to note the terrible increase of crime in this country in 
the past two decades since Romanism has increased her brazen power 
in this once great and proud land of liberty, Examine the criminal 
annals and there you will find for yourselves the proportionate number 
of Protestants to Catholics who have criminal records; there you will 
learn the relative value of the parochial schools to the public schools, 
with all their prated religious teaching. 

I appeal to every sincere Protestant; to every lover of truth; to 
every apostle of liberty; to every progressive soul; yea, including every 
Catholic whose eyes are being opened as were those in the time of the 
Reformation, to consider well the value of his vote in the impending 
crisis before us. Never in the history of our country was there a 
crisis more ominous than the one now before us. A vote for Al Smith 
is a vote against everything sacred to American institutions. 


— 


[From the LaFayette Sun (Ala.), May 23, 1928] 
ONE FOR MR. HEFLIN 


We rise to offer a toast to the Senator from Alabama, Mr. HEFLIN, 
We can not refrain, because the high-heeled journalistic intellectuals of 
this and other States raise their eyebrows and nod gently at their 
friends when the name of this gentleman from Alabama is mentioned. 
We can not remain silent because the Pulitzer medal for newspaper serv- 
ice went to a man who has spent his heroic time of late lambasting the 
Senator from Alabama. We can not remain silent because Mayor 
Gunter, of Montgomery, posted a dare to the Senator and ran—and 
lost. We can not remain silent—never now—because the wool-hat boys, 
the hillbillies, and the yappers—the horny-handed man with the ballot— 
have laid down their work and spressed“ themselves in this matter. 

We must rise and offer a toast because Alabama's representative citi- 
zenship has gone for the individual civil and religious liberties which 
were the foundation stones used in erecting a government for the people 
of this Republic, Here we stand and hold high the banner the people 
carries; here we speak for the foundation stock—the true and the great 
among the thousands who are the direct descendants of those whose 
blood in battle paid for a Republic that stands for individual civil and 
religious liberties. Here we offer a toast to a man who prevails in a 
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battle with Mayor Gunter and the Romanist political powers of the 
world, 

We never need to apologize for the Alabama Senator, who doesn't 
mind fighting the Romanist machine. Maybe he sees things, and maybe 
some of them are mirages, but in the main Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama, 
is directing a terrible fight into an enemy camp—the enemy of free 
people, of the progress and prosperity for the great common masses. 

The battle with Mayor Gunter is over and won—won for the day— 
‘but to-morrow more Pulitzer heroes will flare up and seek to lead the 
voters into the camps of the Romanist politicians and the rum forces. 
Fought and won is the battle of to-day; but to-morrow—to-morrow— 
this same Roman will marshal his forces and start for conquest in 
Alabama. Those who do battle against Al Smith forces such as those 
represented by Mayor Gunter, of Montgomery, deserve to wear the crown 
of honor. As for us there is joy in our soul that we can tell the 
world the great common masses in Alabama are still the staunch, un- 
moved element that love honor and integrity. We do not mind saying 
that politically Alabama deserves to be heralded, not as the State where 
floggers thrive as pollywogs in warm mud puddles, but as the State 
where courage and stamina abide together along the spinal column of 
the individual. We want the world to think of Alabama as a State 
where Al Smith money can not buy the vote, where people still cherish 
human liberties. We want it told over and over again that unpur- 
chasable intelligence sufficient to guide the great common masses still 
abides over the hills, in field and fen, from border to border in a State 
where the joy of living for the uncrowned, the red-blooded, the happy, 
and contented slips in poetic ecstasy into every cottage home. 

We offered a toast for Alabama when her young heroes tackled the 
enemy at the Marne, on foreign soil, to set the world at peace in the 
late World War. We've raised a monument in our hearts and minds to 
the boys from Alabama who stood between Heine and the gates of Paris 
and delivered merciless fire to turn his proud march into bloody defeat; 
we've cherished the Alabama youth as the hero who cleaned the 
trenches of the enemy at the Marne, who laid the proud German sol- 
dier low, and fought more battles over the piles of German dead to 
establish the peace of the world. That heroic rôle of the men from 
Alabama first turned the enemy on this everlasting march to defeat— 
and for those men of the homes of the great common masses of our 
sister State we offer an everlasting toast. 

But to-day Alabama comes back to us again—back because it has 
held firm against a merciless mercenary assault upon its ballot from 
the political headquarters of Rome in this country. Gunter, of Mont- 
gomery, was its man. On the other side, Hertin—United States Sen- 
ator Hertin—was the leader. We offer a toast to Mr. Heriin because 
he stands at the head of a courageous column of many thousands of 
Southerners who faced the criticism, stood the assaults of a merciless 
and conscienceless political onslaught from the outside, and beat that 
enemy at every turn of the battle. Great is Alabama. 

And here's to Mr. Hurtin !—The Cordele (Ga.) Dispatch. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with the 
article printed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 
I ask permission to insert in the Recorp an article from the 
American Review on “Tammany Hall and the South,” and 
articles from several other papers on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


TAMMANY HALL AND THE SOUTH 


By Robert W. Winston, formerly judge of the Superior Court of North 
Carolina 

Under the leadership of Governor Smith, of New York, the Demo- 
cratic Party is becoming vital, and is pulling itself together again. 
-Four times this man of the people has been elected governor of the 
most populous and richest American Commonwealth. Such has been 
his integrity and his public service that New York, his home State, 
together with other States in the North and West, has indorsed him 
for President and selected Smith delegates to the Houston convention 
this month. 

Even some of his opponents acknowledge the man’s worth. “In 
other lands Alfred E. Smith would have been elevated to the peerage,” 
declares Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, and though in America we have 
no titles of nobility we have something better, an aristocracy of public 
service * * * and the title Governor Smith holds is the proudest 
title that an American can hold, because it is the title of the esteem 
and affection of his fellow citizens.” 

In the midst of such encounters comes a discordant note, and 
strangely enough it comes from the South. “ Smith is a Tammanyite,” 
it is charged, and that damns him forever in Dixie. “Tammany Hall! 
Why, Tammany Hall is the hereditary enemy of the South,” one hears 
from some quarters. “Let Tammany show her head at Houston,” a 


delegate to the Jacksonville dry convention threatened, and we'll 
smash it.” 

Indeed, the idea at Jacksonville seemed to be that the Tammany 
tiger was going to destroy the liberty of America, and of Dixie in 
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particular, swallowing the innocent South, bib and tucker, as the 
ugly wolf swallowed little Red Riding Hood. 

This attitude of southern leaders toward Governor Smith will 
bear investigating. Is the terrible tiger ready to pounce on the 
South and to grind her bones to make his ples? What does history 
say to this statement? Is Tammany Hall the foe of the Democratic 
Party and the South? 

Now, one thing seems reasonably certain: In the year 1868 the 
South did not consider Tammany her enemy. At that time the con- 
quered and bankrupt South was oppressed, prostrate, and utterly 
without hope; for more than three years she had had no representa- 
tion in Senate or House; she was under a military satrapy. State 
lines were abolished, whites disfranchised, negroes enfranchised and 
in control, want and desolation stalked the land. The historian, 
Pike, in 1870, painted a picture of this desolation: “ Near Charleston,” 
says he, “were the estates of a large proprietor and a well-known 
family, rich and distinguished for generations. The slaves are gone, 
the family is gone. A single scion of the house remains, and he 
peddles tea by the pound and molasses by the quart on a corner of 
the old homestead to the former slaves of the family, and thereby 
earns a livelihood.” 

AN INCIDENT OF 60 YEARS AGO 


Presently an attempt to rehabilitate the desolate land was begun. 
The South resolved to make a supreme effort to preserve herself, looking 
to the Democratic Party as her hope. At that time there was only 
one national issue—what should be done with the conquered South? 
Should radicals and misguided, but honest, philanthropists, together 
with ignorant negroes and corruptionists, continue to rule the land 
which gave birth to George Washington, and in which John Marshall 
wrote his imperishable opinions? 

In her desolation, whither could the South turn? To Boston, the 
most cultured center in America and usually one of the most humane? 
Alas, no! Charles Sumner was there supreme—in the good State of 
Massachusetts not a thumb was reversed. To Pennsylvania, that home 
of pure democracy in the olden days? Thad Stevens was holding that 
great State to a course of radicalism and hate. 

To Chicago? Yet again, No! That wonderful young city was con- 
sumed with postwar hysteria, and its great newspaper, the Tribune, 
was threatening to make a frog pond of the South” unless whites and 
blacks were blended together as one race under civil-rights legislation. 
Where, then, could the South turn for succor? In her hour of peril 
whither did she look? 

The answer is ready to hand: The South turned to Tammany Hall. 


4 NATIONAL CONVENTION IN TAMMANY HALL 


Soon the Democratic National Convention, the first after the war, 
was to meet. Where, in all the North, should this convention be held? 
Where could Gen. Wade Hampton, Gen. N. B. Forrest, Alex Stephens, 
Zeb Vance, ex-rebels, go and be welcomed? In the entire United States 
there was only one place, and that place was New York City; and 
in that city, only one spot, the new and gorgeous Hall of Tammany, 
just finished for the occasion, located on the north side of Fourteenth 
Street between Irving Place and Third Avenue. To Tammany Hall, 
therefore, on July 4, 1868, the brave sons of the South, poor and 
oppressed, came and were made right welcome. 

August Belmont, Tammanyite, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, called the convention to order. After he bad welcomed the 
ex-rebels to “the time-honored Society of Tammany and to the temple 
erected to the goddess of liberty by her staunchest defenders and most 
fervent worshipers,” he proceeded to declare that “Austria did not dare 
to fasten upon the vanquished Hungary nor Russia to impose upon con- 
quered Poland the ruthless tyranny now inflicted by Congress upon the 
Southern States * During the past eight years,” he exclaimed, 
“the sons of Tammany have rolled back the surging waves of radi- 
calism.” 

With these words ringing in the ears of the delegates, Horatio Sey- 
nrour, the friend of Tammany and of the South, and Frank P. Blair 
were nominated for President and Vice President. General Blair, who 
was insisting that Southern reconstruction measures were null and 
void and a crime, declared that the United States Army should be 
immediately marshaled to burl ignorant negroes, scalawags, and carpet- 
baggers from southern place and power, and that the land of Dixie 
should be handed back to the sons of Dixie. 

Then did Tammany Hall, the county democracy, and the South re- 
joice together as brothers, the work of that day binding them with 
hoops of steel. In November the State of New York, by Tammany's 
aid, cast its vote for Seymour and Blair. 

SOUTHERN MEN IN TAMMANY 

Was this zeal of Tammany for the South, on that July day in 1868, 
a new-found zeal? Was Tammany acting a part? History is to the 
contrary. From the day the Tammany Society was organized, nearly 
140 years ago—right or wrong, I will not inquire—it has been the 
consistent ally of the South. 

Now this affection of Dixie for Tammany and of Tammany for Dixie 
is of more than a century’s duration; and it is not to be wondered at. 
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Where do southern men, going to New York to reside, find their warm- 
est attachments but in the Tammany Society? The list of such 
southern statesmen is a noted one. Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, was a 
Tammany judge; Col. John R. Fellows, of Arkansas, was a Tammany 
district attorney. 

The mind dwells with peculiar pleasure upon such able lawyers and 
lovers of the South as James W. Osborn, W. W. Fuller, and George 
Gordon Battle, all of North Carolina; Joab H. Banton, of Tennessee; 
Edward Swann, of Florida; and, in earlier days, Augustus Van Wyck, 
of South Carolina. These sons of the South were proud of their 
Tammany affiliation, and were greatly honored by it; they were likewise 
successors of a long line of noble patriots—Charles O'Conor, Tammany 
sachem; and Samuèl) J. Tilden, a member of Tammany—apostles of 
liberty and staunch friends of the South. And there are others equally 
distinguished: Nathan Straus, of Georgia, the great philanthropist; 
Lewis Nixon, of Arizona; Judge M. Warley Platzck, of South Carolina; 
Judge William Harmon Black, of Georgia; Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
of Alabama. 

JEFFERSON'S OPINION 


A most picturesque organization, and a most powerful one, is the 
Tammany Hall of to-day. Its history is a romance, a story unknown 
to the average reader. Beneath the surface, however, flows a steady 
and wholesome stream of democracy, of rule by the many and not 
by the few. In fact, I venture to say that Tammany Hall made 
possible Jeffersonian democracy in America, and that the political 
alliance of Jefferson with a Tammany chief produced results that 
have changed the political complexion of our country, 

On May 12, 1800, a noisy procession with drums and banners went 
crashing down the streets of New York. John Pintard, Tammany 
Sachem, was in the van, wearing upon his head a liberty eap and 
around his waist wampum, highly colored Indian beads, and bearing 
aloft a tomahawk. It was St. Tammany’s Day, and the braves were 
celebrating the event—Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Irish, mechanics, 
laborers, and the down-and-outs—a Falstaff's army. Claude Bowers 
informs us in bis Jefferson and Hamilton“ what took place as the 
procession passed the office of Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton gazed 
at the ignorant, unlettered mob, exclaiming: “ What a grotesque spec- 
tacle!” The fuss and feathers of the Indian warriors and the uncouth 
setting of this ragamufin crowd struck the Tories as ridiculous. 

But there was one man in New York that day with other emotions. 
Thomas Jefferson saw in that “ inarticulate, ineffective, commonplace 
mob the friends of democracy, a nucleus of victory over the Federal- 
ists—a voice, an arm, a rostrum"; and he proceeded to utilize the 
opportunity. Forming an alliance with Tammany, Jefferson swept 
the country in November, almost putting an end to the Federalist 
party. 

THE MISSION OF TAMMANY 


During the campaign Federalist papers called Jefferson a monster. 
Fisher Ames saw in Jefferson's election “the dismal glare of burnings; 
his nights were restless with the visions of horror.“ * * “No 
wise man but discerns the imperfections of democracy,” he sighed, “no 
good man but shudders at its miseries, no honest man but proclaims 
its frauds, and no brave man but draws his sword against its force.” 

Alexander Hamilton proposed to Governor Jay to call the legislature 
in special session, divide the vote of New York, and cheat Jefferson 
out of his office—anything to save the country from democracy and 
preserve class distinctions. This was not unnatural. Gentlemen of 
that day had a distrust for the common herd. Bedecked in blue, or 
green, or searlet coats, they affected long hair, tied with a cue and white 
with powder. Closely fitting breeches, ruffled shirts, buckles at knee 
and ankle announced their aloofness from shopmen and mechanics. 

The mission of Tammany Hall, and the reason of its birth, were to 
abolish these class distinctions, to enlarge the electorate, to dignify 
the plain man. It irked Jefferson and his Tammany ally that property 
qualifications in New York deprived Revolutionary soldiers of the 
right to vote, whereas wealthy persons who were notoriously friendly 
to England and who had never shouldered a musket in freedom's 
cause, were given place and power. In a word, Tammany’s job was to 
put Toryism out of business, and Tammany succeeded. 

The oldest self-constituted political organization in the world, and in 
many respects the most democratic, is the Tammany Society. In 1789, 
the year the Constitution was adopted, Tammany came into being, 
one purpose being, as I have stated, to confer equal manhood rights 
on Americans, The Revolutionary War had ended, and America was 
nominally free. 

NEW YORK AS A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


Would she be free in fact? Would she become a limited monarchy 
or a real democracy? Hamilton and the Federalists leaned to a mon- 
archy; distrusting the common herd, they would let the people elect 
few officers—almost none except legislative. The people were not to be 
trusted; only gentlemen were fit to govern. These aristocratic ideas 
were illustrated not only in the Federalist party, but also in the famous 
order called the Cincinnati—Tammany’s particular aversion, In many 
a fight the South and Tammany, with the aid of Pennsylvania, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Jefferson and for his principles. 
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Again, after the Civil War, who but Tammany first came to the aid 
of the prostrate South in her plea for constitutional rights? In 1876 
southern elections were conducted by United States soldiers,.on guard 
with bayonets fixed. ‘The polls looked like small arsenals. Then it 
was that New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Indiana repudiated 
this policy of coercion, giving warning to the Republican Party that 
it would be defeated unless the South were treated fairly. Who, indeed, 
but Tammany assisted in defeating the Force bills of 1875 and of 1890, 
bills which would have put the South under bayonet rule and created 
a new orgy of corruption? 

The period of travail in the South was 1868-1892. During these 
24 terrible years, according to the following record, New York went 
Democratic 4 times and anti-Democratic twice—each of those latter 
years, 1880 and 1888, being on the tariff and not on a sectional issue: 
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THE SOUTH’S APPRECIATION 


Four years ago Mayor James J. Walker of New York visited the 
Southern States and placed Smith's claim to support on political 
grounds; or, as the newspapers would put it, he was “selling” Tam- 
many to the South. This, of course, was a mistake, Tammany having 
been “sold” to the South years and years before. Fortunately, Mayor 
Walker, on his more recent trip recognized this and called to mind 
Tammany’s sympathetic attitude, reminding the young men and 
women of the South that when war hysteria had temporarily deranged 
the magnanimous North so that the South might indeed have been made 
a frog pond, New York came to the rescue. 

And to-day it seems that a sense of gratitude is moving the hearts 
of southerners, and spreading over the South like wildfire, Certainly 
the southern press is voicing this sentiment, For example, the Raleigh 
Times of March 10, 1928, says of Tammany : 

“When all the world, including the Federal Government, turned 
against a prostrate South, it held the gate to the remnants of our 
liberties, It beat the Lodge force bill. It elected Tilden and held 
Democratic against the threatened revolution in the steal that followed 
thereafter. It did its greatest service when it ignored Bryan and 
preserved Democracy, hysterical, to a sane tradition. But, all in all, 
Tammany has been the core of our southern Democracy, Without it 
we should have been nowhere, We should have been indeed conquered 
provinces, hopeless, Tammany has a record of over a hundred years 
of friendship for the South. By what reason do we, its beneficiaries, 
now question its bona fides?” 

The outcome of the Houston convention may be predicted. South- 
ern Protestants and protesting delegates arriving in Texas and finding 
in Tammany their only chance will take the say-so of Charles Evans 
Hughes that Governor Smith is all right; and a national quadrennial 
sweepstakes will start, the like of which has not been witnessed since 
Grover Cleveland defeated James G, Blaine in 1884. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 27, 1928. 
A WORD ABOUT AL SMITH 
To the EDITOR OF THE TENNESSEAN: 


I have just read a pamphlet entitled “Al Smith—the Man,” which I 
wish every man and woman voter of the South would read. It calls to 
mind the memorable phrase of Senator Lamar uttered in the United 
States Senate in the days of the sectional bitterness of the “ bloody 
shirt,” when to the warring factions on both sides he said, “ Know one 
another and you will love one another.” 

The pamphlet comprises some 30 pages, and is written by Chesley W. 
Jurney, a Texan, for 20 years secretary of Senator Charles A, Culberson, 
of Texas, and since and now secretary of Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
of New York, and it briefly reviews the life and career of Governor 
Smith from his childhood, citing many of his acts as governor and quot- 
ing his utterances, public and private, on many oceasions. It is in a 
sense a “campaign document,” but it is more; it is a calm and dis- 
passionate presentation of the man, as a man and Democrat, and espe- 
cially as a friend of the South; and it answers, I think completely, the 
objections which many good people urge against him on account of his 
supposed position on religion and prohibition. 

On religion it reminds one of what many seem to have forgotten— 
our fundamental laws on the subject, of some of the patriotic Catholics 
in high stations in both peace and war, beginning with Columbus, who 
discovered America, and including such men as Carroll, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence; Taney and White, Chief Justices of our 


highest court; Admirals Barry and Semmes, who gave prestige to our 
navies on the seas; Generals Pat Cleburne, Beauregard, Hardee, Long- 
street, and Cabell, who followed the standard of Lee and Jackson; 
Charles O'Connor, who defended Jefferson Davis; Senators Kernan and 
Murphy, of the North, who stood by the South in the dark days of 
reconstruction; Dan Emmett, who wrote Dixie; Father Ryan, the be- 
loved poet laureate of the lost cause; and many others. And it quotes 
the religious creed of Governor Smith as he has himself declared it, and 
which no fair mind that believes in religious freedom can justly criti- 
cize; and it refers to the significant fact that Governor Smith’s cabinet, 
his appointees, contains 13 Protestants, 2 Catholics, and 1 Jew, and 
that his private secretary is a Protestant, Republican, and thirty-second 
degree Mason. 

On prohibition it demonstrates from Governor Smith’s utterances that 
he is not 4 wet” in the sense that he favors the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment or the restoration of the saloon; on the contrary, it shows 
that he is opposed to both, There is much popular misapprehension of 
Governor Smith's position on these questions, and in justice to him 
and to the great cause of Democracy these misapprehensions should be 
corrected. The utmost that can be charged against him on these points 
is (1) that he opposes the double punishment that results from viola- 
tions of the eighteenth amendment being made criminal under both 
State and Federal laws, and (2) that he believes each State should 
have the right to determine for itself what should constitute an in- 
toxicating beverage, subject to a maximum alcoholic content prescribed 
by Congress, 

Mr. Editor, I have been a close observer of political trends for more 
than 60 years, and I have the feeling that it would be a calamity—a dire 
tragedy, especially to the South—if this great American, who as I believe 
could carry the country for President, should be turned down because 
of ignorant prejudice and the country committed for another four years 
and perhaps longer, to the rule of a party at whose hands the South, 
and the West as well, will never get justice. 

(Judge) Jonx A. PITTS. 


[Reprint from the Dallas Times-Herald] 


AL SMITH, THRE MAN—A PEN PICTURE or Gov. ALFRED E. SMITH, oF 
New York—Ove Greatest LIVING DEMOCRAT 


(By Chesley W. Jurney, of Texas. Mr. Jurney is secretary to Senator 
ROxAL S. COPELAND, of New York, and was for 20 years secretary to 
Senator Charles A, Culberson, of Texas.) 

CHANCES TO WIN 


The Democrats’ chances to win are 100 per cent with Al Smith 
carrying the flag of Democracy in the 1928 campaign. 

If Al Smith should die our chances to win would drop 90 per cent 
overnight. 

If such an appalling calamity should befall the party, we might 
as well let Mr. Coolidge have his third, and perhaps his fourth and 
fifth terms, without even making a contest. 

We might as well turn the country over to the Republicans (nation- 
ally) for the next 50 years, 

Al Smith is Democracy’s best and only hope; and the quicker the 
rank and file of the good old party recognize this fact, and get back 
of him, the quicker we can organize for the 1928 national campaign. 

BARLY NOMINATION 


I hope for an early nomination. The fourth ballot ought to satisfy 
the vanity of favorite sons, making it possible for the nomination to 
be made on the fifth ballot at the latest. 

I hope the Texas Democracy will send an uninstructed delegation 
to the 1928 national convention, with as many Al Smith men on it 
as can get on it, even though the State convention may tie them up 
under the unit rule. 

This means breaking the ice in the South and eventualities may 
give Texas a leading rôle in the convention. 

AL SMITH, THE MAN 

It is a tragedy that the Democracy of the South does not know 
Al Smith as New York knows him. 

Shakespeake might well have had Al Smith in mind when he said: 

“Nature might stand up 

“And say to all the world ‘This was a man.’” 

Al Smith is one of God's noblemen. He is honest with himself 
and honest with the world. Al Smith is as scrupulous as Woodrow 
Wilson, as Senator Culberson, as Senator Bailey, as Gov. Dan Moody. 

Blessed with an adorable and an adoring wife, who would grace 
any station to which an American woman could be called, blessed 
with five loving children, three boys and two girls, and now with 
three lovely grandchildren, the home life of this famous American 
is simple and charming. 

WORKED AS NEWSBOY 

Governor Smith was born in New York City, December 30, 1873. 
His mother was Catherine Mulvihill, and both she and his father, 
after whom he was named, were Anferican-born of Irish descent, He 
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attended St. James school on James street. As a small boy, he sold 
newspapers on Park Row. 

His father died when he was 13 years of age, leaving the boy’s 
mother and younger sister to his care. He left school then and 
started work in the trucking business in which his father had been 
engaged. 

When the opportunity offered to earn a little more money at another 
job he took employment in the Fulton fish market, where he worked 
five years. He took part in the various neighborhood activities and 
was a popular performer in charity benefits. His first political em- 
ployment was as clerk in the commissioner of jurors’ office. He 
married Miss Catherine A. Dunn, May 6, 1900. 

In 1903 he was first elected to the New York State assembly, in 
which office he served continuously until 1915. He served on various 
important committees in the legislature. 


BECAME DEMOCRATIC LEADER 


In 1911 he became Democratic leader. In 1912 he was floor leader. 
In 1913 he was chosen unanimously by his party for speaker in the 
assembly. In 1915, while still in the legislature, he was elected a dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention. 

From 1911 to 1913, as a member of the legislature, he was vice chair- 
man of the factory investigating committee, whose work resulted in 
placing the greatest number of humanitarian laws ever passed in a single 
decade on the statute books of New York. 

In the constitutional convention he was considered one of its most 
capable delegates. In that body he fought for an equitable reapportion- 
ment of the State so as to secure a fair basis of representation between 
rural and urban communities. He also consistently advocated the 
retention of control by the State over its own water power resources. 
He carried to the floor of the convention the fight for a minimum-wage 
commission to fix living wages for women and children. 


ELECTED SHERIFF 


In 1915 he left his legislative service to be elected sheriff of New 
York County. He was elected to that office by a plurality of 46,202. 
In 1917 he was elected president of the board of aldermen and entered 
upon his services there on January 1, 1918. In the same year (1918) 
he was first nominated for governor and elected. This was the fif- 
teenth time he had run for public office and never been defeated. 

In 1920 he was again nominated for governor, and, although it was 
a presidential year, he received 1,261,812 votes, being defeated by 74,066 
votes, and ran ahead of his ticket over 500,000 votes. 

In January, 1921, he went into business as chairman of the United 
States Trucking Corporation. 

REELECTED GOVERNOR 


In 1922 he was renominated and reelected governor, and also in 1924 
and 1926, He called the legislature in special session in 1919 to ratify 
the woman suffrage amendment. He has consistently advocated the 
reorganization of the State government on the plan proposed by the 
reconstruction commission, which program has four main recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That the machinery of the State government, which was conducted 
through 187 boards, commissions, bureaus, and departments, be simpli- 
fled into 20 major State departments, combining under each for 
budgetary administrative control all departments having similar func- 
tions. 

2. A short ballot, by which only the executive officers of the State 
the governor, the comptroller, and the attorney general—will be elected, 
and the other officers appointed as part of the governor's cabinet. 

3. A four-year term for the governor instead of the present two-year 
term. 

4. An executive budget instead of the present form of legislative 
budget. 

The first of these constitutional amendments, the consolidation of 
State departments, has been passed. 

LARGE TAX REDUCTIONS 


In 1924 he was responsible for the largest single reduction of taxes 
ever brought about in the State and has placed New York in the lead 
of all States and even of the Federal Government in tax reduction. He 
recommended and carried through a 25 per cent reduction in the income 
tax, amounting to $8,250,000, and also a 25 per cent reduction in the 
direct tax, causing a saving of $8,650,000. Altogether the taxpayers of 
the State were saved nearly $17,000,000. 

He has been responsible for the original passage of the child welfare 
acts, providing for pensions to widowed mothers, enabling them to keep 
their children in their own homes. He has assisted in passing the home 
rule amendment and appointed a committee to draft an enabling act to 
make it function. 

He has made many recommendations for public health, rural educa- 
tion, and agricultural industries. He advocated and carried through a 
$50,000,000 bond issue for the construction of State institutions to 
decrease overcrowding, and signed liberal appropriations for fire preven- 
tion and protection in these institutions. 

As the result of a prison survey made under his direction, prison in- 
dustries have been placed on an efficient footing. 
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STATE PARES CARED FOR 
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A Catholic, Father Ryan, who died in a monastery at Louisville, was 


Governor Smith created the State council of parks and provided a | Poet laureate of the lost cause. 


bond issue of $15,000,000, carried at thé 1924 election, to take care of 
the future needs of the system of State parks, which he advocated 
and established on a firm foundation. Always interested in the preser- 
vation of life, he has succeeded in passing a law requiring the licensing 
of all motor-vehicle operators and established a commissioner of motor 
vehicles in the tax department to control and regulate automobile opera- 
tion. He also recommended and secured a bill authorizing the bond 
issue of $300,000,000 for the elimination of railroad crossings at grade. 
He secured laws prohibiting child labor, limiting hours of labor for 
women and children, prohibiting night work for women, and some 40 
other laws important to the welfare of women and children. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW 


Always interested in labor, he was responsible for placing the work- 
men’s compensation law on the statute books and the labor code which 
twas the result of the work of the factory-investigating commission, thus 
establishing standards of sanitation and fire-prevention regulations, one 
day rest in seven, and the permanent establishment of the department 
of labor. 

Al Smith has done more to bring government close to the people, to 
make government human, than any American statesman since Abraham 
Lincoln or Thomas Jefferson, 

Not long ago, when Al was in New York City for a few days, staying 
at the Biltmore, his secretary informed him that Mrs. Vanderbilt was 
calling, and that a little girl named Sadie also wanted to see him. 

The usual governor would have seen Mrs. Vanderbilt first, but Al 
said to his secretary. Show them both in together.” 

After speaking to Mrs. Vanderbilt Al excused himself and went over 
to listen to Sadie's story, which was that she had been “fired” and 
that her father told her to go see him; that he knew “Al” could fix 
it up. 

Which Al did by introducing Sadie to Mrs. Vanderbilt and asking 
Mrs. Vanderbilt to help her get a place, which she did gladly. 


NEW YORK LIKES SOUTHERNERS 


John W. Davis, Martin W. Littleton, and George Gordon Battle, all 
southerners, are the recognized leaders of the New York bar. Richard 
Harris, a southerner, only recently completed a brilliant term of office 
as president of the New York Cotton Exchange. Doctor Wyeth and 
Doctor Baruch, both southerners, became New York's most famous 
physicians. 

You will find southerners as presidents of Wall Street banks, as heads 
of great financial and industrial institutions in that great mart, which 
has risen to be the financial center of the world. 

As one good turn deserves another, the South should be kind to 
New York's favorite son, the great Democrat, the great patriot, the 
great American, who by his noble life is admitted by common consent 
to be New York’s first citizen. 

DISTINGUISHED CAREER 


The career of Alfred E, Smith is more distinguished than was that 
of Grover Cleveland, Woodrow Wilson, or Abraham Lincoln before their 
elevation to the Presidency. 

With his superb record as a Democrat, with the opinion practically 
unanimous in Democratic circles that he is the only candidate who can 
lead the party to certain victory, why is it that the party's nomination 
is not tendered him on a silver platter? 


TWO REASONS 


There are two reasons: First, he is a Catholic; second, he is wet. 

What notable and fine parts have Catholics had in American and in 
southern history? 

A Catholic, Christopher Columbus, discovered America, 

A Catholic, Commodore John Barry, was the father of the American 
Navy. One of the most brilliant speeches Woodrow Wilson ever made 
was on the occasion of the unveiling of the monument to John Barry 
in Franklin Square in the city of Washington during the World War. 

A Catholic, Charles Carroll, of Maryland, was the richest man in 
America at the time of the Revolution, wealthier even than George 
Washington or Robert Morris. Aside from taking a chance on his life, 
he risked more than any member of the young Republic, 

A Catholic, Roger Brooke Taney, was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It was Taney's opinion in the Dred Scott 
case which saved slavery. And no lawyer to-day, North or South, will 
question the legal correctness of that decision. It was upon Taney 
that President Andrew Jackson leaned most heavily, 

A Catholic, Daniel Emmett, wrote “ Dixie,” the most glorious song 
of all time. 

A Catholic, Admiral Raphael Semmes, carried the Confederate flag 
upon the Shenandoah in all the seven seas. 

A Catholic, Col. John Mallet, was at the head of the ordnance service, 
making munitions of war for the Confederate Government. 

A Catholic, Gen. Patrick R. Cleburne, laid down his life for the 
southern cause. General Beauregard, General Hardee, General Long- 
street, General Cabell, and others who followed the standards of Lee 
untl Jackson, were of this religious belief, 


DEFENDED JEFFERSON DAVIS 


A Catholic, Charles O'Conor, the leader of the bar of the whole 
country, volunteered without fee to defend the cause of Jefferson Davis, 
which he believed to be just, 

And let it be remembered, that when Charles O'Conor, the devout 
Catholic, the brilliant advocate, defended Jefferson Davis, he defended 
also the honor of every Confederate soldier, for if Jefferson Davis were 
guilty of treason they were equally guilty. Lee and Jackson and 
Johnson and Hood and Stuart and Forrest, and their armies. 

Charles O'Conor resented that Infamous indictment against the South 
and its hallowed heroes. After many months he secured Jefferson 
Davis's release on $100,000 bail, signed by Mr. Vanderbilt and other rich 
New Yorkers. 

In the first trial the two presiding judges disagreed, Chief Justice 
Chase of the Supreme Court of the United States holding the indict- 
ment shovld be dismissed and the district judge sitting refusing to 
agree. The indictment was finally dismissed and O'Conor won his 
case. When Jefferson Davis and Charles O'Conor left the courthouse 
at Richmond and entered a carriage to return to their hotel 10,000 
men removed their hats and the rebel yell was heard once more. 

It was the outburst from brave men who could thus best give ex- 
pression to their indignation for what was past and their joy for the 
present, 

IN NEED OF PRAYER 


It was not the Catholics, oh Lord, who stood in the need of prayer, 
but the Northern Baptists, the Northern Methodists, and the Northern 
Presbyterians. The Catholics were our friends, 


STOOD BY THE SOUTH 


A Catholic, Senator Kernan of New York, stood by the Southern 
Senators during the dark period of reconstruction. A Catholic, Sen- 
ator Murphy of New York, was another of the Catholic statesmen to 
whom the South looked for protection against the legislation of the 
bigots of the Republican Party. A Catholic, Edward Douglas White, 
Confederate soldier, United States Senator from Louisiana, and chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, who always at- 
tended with the court, by invitation, the joint sessions of the Congress 
when President Woodrow Wilson read his war messages, and who 
always rose from his seat of honor and led the cheering when the 
President finished his message. 

A Catholic, Joseph P. Tumulty, gifted New Jersey Democrat who 
won Woodrow Wilson's heart by his brilliant oratory on the stump 
and who loved and served with such fidelity and credit that immortal 
President. He was Woodrow Wilsons’ only secretary during his entire 
political career as governor and President. 

Upon leaving the White House, Woodrow Wilson urged ‘upon the 
Democrats of New Jersey the naming of Tumulty for the United States 
senatorial nomination. 

When President-elect Alfred E. Smith sits down to select his Cabinet, 
soon after November 6, 1928, I hope the first member chosen will be 
Joseph P. Tumulty, Democrat, friend of the South, friend of mankind, 
citizen of the world. 

NO RELIGIOUS TEST 


The United States Constitution says: No religious test sball ever 
be required as a qualification to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” (Article VI.) What does the first amendment say? 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
of prohibiting the free exercise thereof.“ (Amendment I.) What does 
Mr. Jefferson say? “Our civil rights have no dependence on our re- 
ligious opinions more than on our opinions on physics or geometry; 
that therefore the proscribing of any citizen as unworthy to public 
confidence by laying upon him an incapacity of being called to the 
offices of trust and emolument, unless he professes or renounces this or 
that religious opinion, is depriving him unjustly of those privileges 
and advantages to which, in common with his fellow citizens, he has a 
natural right.” (Virginia statute of freedom, 1786.) 


HIS CREED 


Governor Smith's own summary of bis creed follows: 

“T summarize my creed as an America Catholic. 

“I believe in the worship of God according to the faith and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic Church. - I recognize no power in the in- 
stitutions of my church to interfere with the operations of the Con- 
stitution of the United States or the enforcement of the law of the land. 

I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for all men, and in 
equality of all churches, all sects, and all beliefs before the law as a 
matter of right, and not as a matter of favor. 

„ believe in the absolute separation of church and State and in the 
strict enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution, that Congress 
shall pass no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. 

“I believe that no tribunal of any church has any power to make 
any decree of any force in the law of the land other than to establish 
the status of its own communicants within its own church, 
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“T believe in the support of the public schools as one of the corner 
stones of American liberty. I believe in the right of every parent to 
choose whether his child shall be educated in the public schooi or in a 
religious schoo] supported by those of his own faith. 

“I believe in the principle of noninterference by this country in the 
internal affairs of other nations, and that we should stand steadfastly 
against any such interference by whomsoever it may be urged. 

“And I believe in the common brotherhood of man under the common 
fatherhood of God. 

“Tn this spirit I join with fellow Americans of all creeds in a fer- 
vent prayer that never again in this land will any public servant be 
challenged because of the faith in which he has tried to walk humbly 
with his God.” 

To the great masses Al Smith’s frank and candid statement of his 
faith removes any honest or reasonable doubt. Listen to his record 
of almost 24 years of publie service. 


TAKEN OATH NINETEEN TIMES 


He has taken an oath of office in New York State nineteen times, and 
each time he swore to defend and maintain the Constitution of the 
United States. He will take the presidential oath in the same good 
faith. 

In the governor’s cabinet there are 2 Catholics, 13 Protestants, and 
1 Jew. 

The governor's secretary, George B. Graves, whose official title is 
assistant to the governor, is a Republican, a Protestant, and a thirty- 
second degree Mason. Graves had been in the executive office at 
Albany for 32 years, in various important but subordinate capacities, 
when Al Smith, the Democrat, recognizing his ability, gave him first 
place. Al Smith always rewards efficiency, and George Graves is 
superbly efficient and worthy of the confidence and fine consideration 
shown him by the governor. 

When Al Smith first became governor, the State of New York was 
only appropriating $9,000,000 annually for the public schools. The ap- 
propriation for 1927 is $82,500,000, an increase since he has been gov- 
ernor of $73,500,000, for practically all of which he has been responsible. 
This shows how Al Smith stands on the publie school. 

Al Smith has never been a Catholic governor, or even a Democratic 
governor. He has always been an American governor, serving every 
citizen of New York, whether important or unimportant, and without 
reference to the citizen’s race, creed, or political affiliation. 

AL SMITH, MAN 

One of the most eminent divines of the city of Washington, a Protes- 
tant, said to me the other day: 

“You know, my wife is the most ardent Al Smith man in Washington. 

“Before we were married she taught school in New York, and for 
many years the teachers’ association had endeavored to secure a retire- 
ment benefit. 

“They had appealed to Roosevelt and to Hughes, and to all the other 
Republican governors, without receiving the slightest encouragement. 

When a committee of ladies and gentlemen from the association 
presented their plea to Al Smith, the Democrat, the Catholic, he im- 
mediately recognized the justice of their proposal and became their 
champion, and succeeded in driving the necessary legislation through 
an adverse legislature. 

You know Protestants are almost entirely the beneficiaries of this 
retirement provision. 

“Oh, yes,” you say, “Al is all right. We know he will do the right 
thing, but—we are afraid of the Pope. We are afraid he and his 
agents will try to extend their domain to this country.” 

Well, even if he wanted to, which he does not, of course, what could 
Al do to help the Pope? 

Could he give the Pope and his agents political offices? The 
President shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, * * + and all other 
officers of the United States.” (Art. II, sec. 2, clause 1 and 2, U. 8. 
Constitution.) 

Could he give the Pope, or his agents, any of the people’s money? 
“No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditure of all public money shall be published 
from time to time.“ (Art. I, sec. 9, clause 7, U. S. Constitution.) 


THE IMMIGRATION SITUATION 


Could he overrun the country with alien Catholics from Europe? 
“The annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per cent of the 
number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resident in con- 
tinental United States as determined by the United States census of 
1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100.” (An 
act to limit the immigration of aliens into the United States, ap- 
proved May 26, 1924.) 

What are the annual quotas of Catholic countries? Austria, 785; 
Czechoslovakia, 3,073; France, 3,954; Hungary, 473; Irish Free State, 
28,567; Italy, 3,845; Portugal, 503; Spain, 131; total, 41,331. 
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What are the annual quotas of non-Catholic countries? From 10 
countries, 121,771, a ratio of 3 to 1. In other words, the Catholic 
immigrant is outnumbered 3 to 1 by the non-Catholic immigrant. 

A native-born citizen of Mexico, and a native-born citizen of Canada, 
are permitted to enter the United States without reference to the quota. 
The Catholic immigrants from Mexico are about equal to the non- 
Catholic immigrants from Canada, so one about offsets the other. 

The Mexican immigrant rarely gets beyond San Antonio, and the 
Canadian immigrant rarely gets beyond Detroit, so Canadian and 
Mexican immigration present no religious problem at all. 

Are there enough Catholics in Congress to repeal this law? No. 

CHURCH AFFILIATIONS S 

Church affiliations of United States Senators and Congressmen in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, as compiled by the board of temperance, 
prohibition, and public morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, are 
as follows: 


Senate | House 


2 96 

18 56 

14 5 

2 3 45 

5 38 

5 26 

1 16 

Lutheran-.......... 2 12 
r rr eens EE 9 
Unitarian 1 4 
ent o E — 8 3 
9 1 3 
22... T SIT 
Mormon__........- 2 1 
3 1 

1 

1 

1 

... LEAD a IS p ß 1 

41 

20 

(Pe ede ad = Fe Sa Sa ae See Br, 435 


Can the President be removed from office? 
President, and all civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or 


“The President, Vice 


other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
tution.) 

“The Senate shall have sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds 
of the Members present.” (Art. I, sec. 3, clause 6, U. 8. Constitution.) 

It would take 33 Senators (one more than one-third) to prevent the 
President's impeachment. In other words, assuming for the purpose of 
the argument that the 5 Members of the Senate who are Catholics 
would vote against impeachment, it would be necessary to elect 28 
additional Senators who are Catholics, and who would vote against 
impeachment, to make the President immune from removal. 

Three of the five Catholics in the Senate come from the Protestant 
South, two from Louisiana, and one from Arizona. One of them comes 
frem the Protestant West—Montana—and only one comes from the 
Catholic North—Massachusetts. 

To sum up, the President can not appoint anyone to office without the 
consent of the Senate; he can not draw any money from the Treasury 
except such as Congress appropriates for his salary, etc.; he can not 
repeal or set aside the immigration law or any other act of Congress, 
the Congress alone having that power, and he can not make himself 
immune from impeachment. 


HISTORY OF PAPAL RESIDENCE 


Let us consider for a moment the history of the papal residence. 
Let us go back 1,000 years or more. 

The army of Pepin (King of the Franks) arrived in Italy in the 
summer of 754 A. D:, and the independent state of St. Peter was 
established with the Pope as its civil ruler (at Rome). 

Previous to that time, as the result of repeated attempts of the 
emperors of that period to impose upon the bishops of the west subtle 
formulas of orthodoxy, frequent conflicts arose, in some of which Popes 
were violently dragged away to prison or death. 

From March, 1809, to September, 1376, seven Popes in succession, 
from Clement V to Gregory XI, were compelled to reside in Avignon 
{a French city). 

The Catholic historians commonly call this period the Babylonish 
captivity of the Popes. 

The Vatican and the palace of the Quirinal (both at Rome) have 
been used as a place of residence by the Popes since their return from 
Avignon in 1376. 

The Vatican is the most extensive palace of modern Rome, It is 
built upon the Vatican Hill, from which it has received its name, and is 
situated immediately to the north of the basilica of St. Peter's. 


(Art. II, sec. 4, U. S. Consti- 
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The present building was begun by Pope Eugenius III (1145-1153), 
and has been enlarged and embellished by many subsequent Popes down 
to Pius IX (1846-1878). 

It now possesses 20 courts and about 1,000 rooms of one sort and 
another. 

Here are the arcades of Raphael, Bramante, and Giov. da Udine, 

Here are the Sistine and Pauline Chapels, the former with Michel- 
angelo's celebrated ceiling paintings, representing the preparation of 
the world for the advent of Christ, and the “Last Judgment” of the 
some painter on the altar wall. 

Here are the Etruscan antiquities, the Egyptian museum, the tapes- 
trieseof Raphael, and the rich Vatican library of over 26,000 manu- 
scripts and 220,000 printed volumes. 

Here are the pictures of almost all of the first masters of that 
glorious period of which Raphael is the chief ornament; and near it 
is the gigantic St. Peter's. 

With the exception of Pius IX, who was obliged to flee to Gaeta in 
1848 on account of an insurrection when Rome was declared a Repub- 
lic, none of the Popes have been out of Rome since Pope Pius VII 
visited Paris 123 years ago at the invitation of Napoleon. 

Napoleon desiring for his crown the papal consecration, the Pope 
left Rome and repaired to Paris to give the new Emperor the blessing 
of the church in the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 

On December 20, 1870, the French troops haying been withdrawn 
on account of the war with Prussia, Rome was entered, practically 
without resistance, by the troops of Victor Emmanuel, and the last 
vestige of temporal power disappeared. 

Victor Emmanuel, having been proclaimed King over United Italy, 
took up his residence in the papal palace of the Quirinal, and Pius IX 
withdrew to a life of seclusion (in the Vatican), considering himself 
as a prisoner unable to leave his retreat without compromising his 
dignity as head of the church. 

The Popes since Pius IX have remained entirely within the Vatican 
and the Vatican grounds with their own guards and attendant 
ecclesiastics, 

With Italy a 100 per cent Catholic country, no Pope has lifted his 
hand (in the last 57 years) to regain the temporal power. 


{From The Dallas Morning News, Sunday, March 4, 1928] 


Witt Increase VATICAN Anga—Porr Says ADDED TERRITORY SHOULD 
Be WITHOUT SUBJECTS 


Roms, Italy, March 3.—Pope Pius XI is reported to have said 
“the territory granted to the Holy See must be a state without sub- 
jects’ in speaking of the possible solution of the “Roman ques- 
tion” for which negotiations, with evident good will on both sides, 
are in progress. 

The Italian Government, to comply with the pontiff’s desire, is will- 
ing to displace the ancient Aurelia Road and the railway line from 
Viterbo to Rome, both of which cross the territory to be ceded to the 
Holy See, making them pass outside it. This arrangement will sup- 
press the present railway station of St. Peter. For the same purpose 
all the houses recently built on this territory would be expropriated. 

WOULD AVOID BURDENS 


The wish of Pope Pius XI to have no subjects in his enlarged 
territory is prompted by the unwillingness of the Vatican to burden 
itself with the governmental machinery necessary even for a small 
temporal state, such as police, law courts, prisons, postal and telegraph 
services, and banks. 

IF THE POPE SHOULD COME TO AMERICA 

Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the Pope should be willing 
to come to America after the election of Alfred E. Smith, as President 
of the United States, what could the President do for him? Let us 
see. (I, perhaps, should say here that I am a Presbyterian in my 
religious faith.) 4 

The President could invite him to be his guest at the White House. 

He could offer him a lovely Rio Grande Valley grapefruit for 
breakfast. 

He could offer him wonderful Chesapeake Bay. oysters and Potomac 
shad for luncheon, 

He could offer him one of those large Kansas City steaks for dinner 
(which are famous the world over) or a Rhode Island turkey or a 
Maine lobster or a canvasback or red-head duck or Virginia quail with 
green vegetables from Florida and Texas. 

He could send him in one of those wonderful White House Lincoln 
cars out to my club—the Washington Golf and Country Club—for a 
game of golf on links made famous by Woodrow Wilson and Col. W. G. 
Sterett. (As the governor shoots in the “eighties” he might even be 


the Pope's partner in a foursome with two Senators or ambassadors.) 
He could give bim a card which would entitle him to a seat in the 
first row of the Senators’ private gallery (which is always roped off 
for the President's guests). 
He could likewise give him a card to the Executive gallery in the 
House (which is always reserved for the President's use), 
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He might send him every morning a lovely bunch of American 
beauty roses (from the White House conservatories), 

He might take him fishing on the Mayflower, the President's private 
yacht. 

He might give him a garden party in the lovely White House grounds 
(lovelier even than those at Buckingham Palace in London) and have 
the Marine Band play Dixie and Yankee Doodle. 

He might entertain for him formally at a state dinner at the White 
House, having for his other guests the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House, the Cabinet, the ranking members of the diplomatic corps, 
and the (most important) Senators and Congressmen. (The state 
dining room will seat about 100 comfortably.) 

He might ask the newspaper boys to give a reception in the Pope's 
honor in our new $10,000,000 clubhouse, which is the finest clubhouse 
and office building in Washington and, perhaps, in the world. 

The officers of the Press Club are always delighted to honor dis- 
tinguished visitors who come to Washington. r) 

I ought to add that the Democratic National Committee is to have 
its permanent headquarters in this wonderful building, 

All of us in America would flock to see him. We would treat him 
with dignity and respect just as we did the Prince of Wales and the 
King and Queen of Belgium. 

And that is all which would or could happen if the present or any 
future Pope should pay a yisit to America. The President would bid 
him an affectionate good-bye and there the story would end. 


JUST AS ANY PRESIDENT WOULD 


In other words, the Pope would be received by President Alfred E. 
Smith in the same friendly and cordial manner as he would be received 
by any American President. Nothing more, nothing less. 


WOODKOW WILSON’S FRIEND 


Who was Woodrow Wilson’s friend? Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York. 

What part did Al Smith have in the great drama during the World 
War? 

Go with me to the Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, as of 
the evening of March 4, 1919, and I will tell you. 

Woodrow Wilson, at the pinnacle of his power, was sailing back to 
France the next day to pursue his flaming ideal of peace on earth. 

The flower of New York culture and fashion crowded into the spa- 
cious theater to encourage him on. 

William Howard Taft, Kent professor of law at Yale, twenty- 
seventh President of the United States, and the foremost supporter of 
the 14 points, had come to sound a solemn warning to his party 
friends. 

Caruso was on hand to sing and lead the singing. Caruso, the Cath- 
olic, who bought a million dollars of Liberty bonds during the war, 
more than any artist on the American Stage save John McCormick 
alone, another Catholic, who bought $2,000,000 of America’s war bonds. 

Bernard M. Baruch, the distinguished southern Jew and devoted 
friend of President Wilson, was there. (This great business man 
had put $20,000,000 of his fortune into Liberty bonds, which he owns 
to-day.) 

Cleveland H. Dodge, Princeton, 1879, classmate and lifelong affec- 
tionate friend of Wilson, was cheer leader. 

Everybody in the front row seemed to belong there. 

It was a first-class thrill to watch those 5,000 well-dressed Ameri- 
cans working their enthusiasm to the limit on this great occasion. 


SMITH PRESENTS SPEAKERS 


When the preliminary acclaim had run its course Alfred Emanuel 
Smith stepped forward to present the speakers. 

Favored with a seat in one of the proscenium boxes, I was getting 
my first look at the rough-hewn and supposedly unpolished lad who, 
through the agony and the glory of American opportunity, had battered 
his way up from the sidewalks of New York. 

Clean-cut and confident, he looked a mere youth among the elder 
statesmen and intellectuals, His reputation as a convincing debater 
and an all-round stump speaker was firmly established. 

But what would be his fate in such fast company? Could he make 
the grade with the scholars? 

Unruffied, he faced the radiant gathering and in language eloquent 
in its simplicity presented Woodrow Wilson as “the world leader of 
to-day.” 

He did not gush; he used no artificialities of phrase; just straight- 
forward, understandable English. 

“Whatever may be the crossfire of opinion,” he said, “there is one 
thing that we are all agreed upon, and that is that America will not have 
completed her part in the great world conflict until she has done 
everything possible to prevent the recurrence of the death, the misery, 
the suffering, the waste, and the devastation that from time immemo- 
rial has followed in the wake of war. At the peace conference to that 
task our President is applying his wonderful talents.” 

He told the mothers of our country that they were giving up their 
sons, “not only that the world might be made safe for democracy 
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but that there would never be another war.” To the fulfillment of 
that promise he dedicated himself with all his heart and all his soul 
and all his strength and all his great ability. 

As the applause died out a well-meaning lady in an adjoining box 
exclaimed : “ What a giant Al Smith would be if he only had a college 
education.” Whereupon I recalled that line of Arthur Brisbane's: 
“Think of what four years at Harvard might have done to Abraham 
Lincoln,” 

NOT STUDENT OF LITPRATURB 

Smith is not a student of literature. Like Lincoln, be has read 
the Bible and remembered what he read. In his youthful days he was 
the leading amateur actor of the East Side, and was an ardent follower 
of Shakespeare. Aside from Holy Writ amd the Bard of Avon, most of 
his reading has been about government. His friends say that legis- 
lative and public documents furnish him with all the intellectual 
and heart interest of the best literature. 

Does anyone believe Woodrow Wilson would have spoken from the 
same platform had he disapproved of Governor Smith? 

Woodrow Wilson did not hesitate to tell George Harvey, or any man, 
what he thought. 

Woodrow Wilson would not have hesitated to have told the committee 
on arrangements that he did not wish Governor Smith to present 
bim to the audience. 

Woodrow Wilson approved of Alfred Emanuel Smith and valued 
highly the friendship of that great American and great Democrat. 

Al Smith went down with Woodrow Wilson in 1920 to his first 
political defeat. 

Al Smith has never taken back that Metropolitan Opera House speech 
and he never will. 

Al Smith was reelected governor in 1922, in 1924, and in 1926. He 
has been nominated for governor five times and won four times. He 
has 19 victories to his credit, and 1 defeat. Has any living Democrat 
such a record? 

WORLD COURT FIGHT IN 1928 

Just prior to the meeting of the Democratic State convention at 
Syracuse in September, 1926, there was a conference of State leaders 
on the platform, attended by Governor Smith and perhaps 50 prominent 
Democrats of the State. 

It soon developed that there was strong and serious opposition to a 
world-court plank going in the platform. 

Many of the leaders opposed it, saying that 1926 was not a national 
election year, that it was not necessary to put it in the platform, 
that it was not popular as an issue, that some gravely doubted the 
wisdom of the court anyway, and that the Syracuse convention should 
omit it from the platform. 

One of the governor's dearest and closest friends was particularly 
yehement in his opposition to it. He closed his speech by saying that 
the governor had always been right and added, with a good deal of 
heat, that he wanted to keep him right. 

In replying to the opposition the governor insisted upon the plank 
going in. He said that while 1926 was not a presidential year, that a 
United States Senator had to be elected from New York and that if 
the Democratic nominee for that office should be elected, as he fer- 
vently hoped would be the case, that the New York Democracy 
should pledge one more vote for the World Court when it was next 
considered in the Senate. The New York Democracy had already fur- 
nished one vote through its junior Senator, Mr. COPELAND. 

Governor Smith added that he did not care whether it was popular 
or not; that he did not care what effect it might have upon his own 
candidacy ; that he realized many people were ill-informed about it; 
but that he knew it was right. 

He said that if the party selected him to head the ticket that year 
that he would insist upon the plank going in. 

As he proceeded, the governor warmed up considerably and became 
rather vehement in his insistence upon the plank. 

When he finished speaking he realized that he had wounded the 
feelings of one of his dearest friends, one of his boyhood friends, and he 
had not meant to do that. 

What did he do? He walked over and kissed him and there wasn't a 
dry eye in the room. 

Is it any wonder that New York loves him, that he is idolized on 
the sidewalks and in the palaces of that great Commonwealth? Will 
the South ever love him? When the South knows him the South will 
love him. 

HE IS WET 

Having discussed the first objection to Al Smith—that he is a 
Catholic—I will now take up the second objection, “ he is wet.“ 

As governor, in 1920 he approved the so-called 2.75 per cent beer 
and wine bill, which the New York Legislature enacted, believing it 
had the right to do so under the concurrent provision of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held that act of the New 
York Legislature to be unconstitutional on the ground that the word 
“concurrent” in the eighteenth amendment referred only to concur- 
rence in legislation which Congress passed to execute the provisions of 
the eighteenth amendment, and did not permit the State to adopt a 
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definition of an intoxicating beverage inconsistent with the definition 
contained in the Federal law. 

In short, the State is, therefore, limited in defining an intoxicating 
beverage to one containing not more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol. 

Under this decision, therefore, no State can pass a law adopting a 
definition of an intoxicating beverage inconsistent with the definition 
contained in the Federal law—thus Congress alone can modify the Vol- 
stead Act so as to permit light wine and beer, 

In the House of Representatives, as there are 435 Members, a ma- 
jority of that number, or 218, must vote to modify the Volstead Act 
before the bill can pass that body. 

In the Senate of the United States, as there are 96 Members, a ma- 
jority of that number, or 49, must yote to modify the Volstead Act 
before the bill can pass that body. 

PRESIDENT’S POWER RESTRICTED 


What can the President of the United States do about modifying the 
Volstead Act? 

Following is the constitutional provision: “Every bill which- shall 
have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before 
it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United States; 
if he approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his 
objections, to that House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to recon- 
sider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that House shall 
agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law.” 

The President has nothing to do with it, and could do nothing about 
it, unless the Congress of the United States should first pass a modifica- 
tion bill. 

How can light wine and beer be secured? 

By electing 218 Members of Congress who will vote for a modifica- 
tion bill. 

By electing 49 Members of the United States Senate who will yote 
for a modification bill, 

How can you prevent modification of the Volstead Act? 

By keeping 218 dry Congressmen at Washington who will vote 
against modification. 

By keeping 49 Senators at Washington who will vote against modi- 
fication. 


DEPENDS ON CONGRESS 


In other words, it makes no difference whether the President of the 
United” States is dry or wet, whether he is Al Smith or Mr. Coolidge, 
unless enough modificationists are elected to Congress, who, after they 
get there, can master a majority vote to pass a modification bill. 

Whether we can have light wine and beer depends upon whether we 
can elect the right kind of a Congress. 

You don't have to vote against Al Smith for President if yoa merely 
want to defeat light wine and beer. 

The way to do that is to vote against wet Congressmen and against 
wet Senators. 

Of course, if you favor light wine and beer, then you should vote for 
wet Congressmen and wet Senators. 

The presidential attitude is of no consequence until the Congress 
takes the first step. 

In 1922 the Democratic State convention in New York inserted in 
its platform a plank favoring an amendment to the Volstead Act which 
would permit the States under certain restrictions and after popular 
referendum to permit traffic in light wines and beers. 

What was the referendum vote in New York on modification November 
2, 1926? For modification (yes), 1,763,070; against modification (no), 
598,484; modification majority, 1,164,586. 

AL SMITH’s VIEWS 


Why did Al Smith approve the repeal of the New York State dry 
law? 

On that point, read the governor's own statemennt of his reasons: 

“The bill under consideration proposes to repeal article 113 of the 
penal law which, enacted into the statute law of the State, substan- 
tiates the provisions of the Volstead Act. 

“Because of the far-reaching interest in this bill displayed by all 
classes of our people, I bave given nearly one month of solid and 
careful thonght to its final disposition. I deem it wise to go into some 
detail in order to clear up misunderstandings on the part of a great 
many people who have written or spoken to me about it and to make 
clear the reasons for the action I am taking. 

“It is farthest from my thoughts to question the motives of men and 
women of integrity throughout the State who, with an eye single to the 
right and just, have arrayed themselyes on different sides of the ques- 
tion presented. Some seem to think that my approval will mean the 
preservation of American institutions. Many others impelled by equally 
patriotic motives seem to feel that my approval will be destructive 
of the American Government. Obviously, both can not be right and I 
have therefore, given careful study to the question involved and the 
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arguments submitted in order that my final disposition of it may be in 
full and complete accord with what my conscience dictates. 


REVIEW OF LEGISLATION 


“A brief review at this time of the entire question at issue, so far 
as the State of New York is concerned, would be helpful. The eighteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution was ratified by the legislature 
of this State at the session of 1919. In 1919 the same senate and an 
assembly presided over and directed by the same leaders enacted 
the so-called 2.75 per cent beer and wine bill. This bill I approved. It 
was afterward held unconstitutional and the United States Supreme 
Court declared in rendering its decision that the word ‘concurrent’ in 
the eighteenth amendment referred only to concurrences in legislation 
which Congress passed to execute the provisions of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and did not permit the States to adopt a definition of an 
intoxicating beverage inconsistent with the definition contained at 
the Federal law. In short, the State is, therefore, limited in defining 
an intoxicating beverage to one containing not more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol. 

“In 1922 the Democratic convention inserted in its platform a plank 
favoring an amendment to the Volstead Act which would permit the 
States, under certain- restrictions and after popular referendum, to 
permit traffic in light wines and beer, not regarded as intoxicating 
beverages, That platform and the candidates who ran upon it received 
the overwhelming support of the people of this State at the last elec- 
tion. I cite all this merely as indicating by history the attitude of a 
majority of people of this State toward this whole question. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that the eighteenth amendment is the law of the land, 
and no one suggests, least of all the legislature of this State or myself, 
that it should be violated. 


MULLAN-GAGE LAW PROVISIONS 


“In 1921 there was enacted in this State what has come to be known 
as the Mullan-Gage law. It put into the penal statutes substantially 
all of the provisions of the Volstead Act, but accompanied them by even 
more rigorous provisions as to search and seizure, 

“I make no criticism of this action on the part of the legislature, but 
I am entirely unwilling to admit the contention that there was put 
upon the State, either by the eighteenth amendment, the Volstead Act, 
or the United States Supreme Court decision, any obligation to pass 
any law adopting into the State law the provisions of the Volstead Act. 
Learned jurists who have given the best years of their lives to judicial 
service in this State have so advised me. Leading members of the bar 
of other States concur fully in this belief. Advising the electorate of 
the State of Massachusetts, every living former attorney general of that 
Commonwealth, as well as many of her distinguished lawyers, said: 
‘The eighteenth amendment gives Congress and to each of the 48 States 
the concurrent right to enforce the amendment. This is not a command 
but an option. It does not create a duty.“ 


STATE LAW NOT REQUIRED 


“I have read thousands of letters and I have listened to the fullest 
discussion, and no one has pointed out to me any provision of the con- 
stitutions or the statutes or any decision of the United States Supreme 
Court which imposes upon our State any constitutional duty to main- 
tain a State enforcement act, and I am satisfied that as a matter of 
law this contention does not admit of doubt. 

“I am dealing with three classes of people—the radical drys, the 
radical wets, and those who hold moderate views on this subject. The 
drys seem to see a moral duty on the part of the State to maintain an 
enforcement act. They are undoubtedly led to this conclusion by their 
own frame of mind, because they do not suggest that the State main- 
tain an act merely enforcing the eighteenth amendment in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority of the people. But they insist there be 
a State enforcement act paralleling the Volstead Act. 

“Congress made its determination as to what constituted an intoxl 
cant. This State decidedly disagreed with that determination, After 
all is said and done, whatever may be the interpretation of the eight- 
eenth amendment by any class or group of our citizens under our form 
of government, we look to the courts for the interpretation of which we 
must all follow. While legislative bodies make the laws, courts must 
construe them, and we are bound by the construction put upon them by 
our judicial tribunals, 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT RULINGS 


“The United States Supreme Court said: 

“*The power confided to Congress by the eighteenth amendment is 
in no wise dependent upon or affected by action or inaction on the part 
of the several States or any of them, 

„If the right of Congress is paramount, its responsibility must be 
paramount.’ 

Expanding this idea, the statement signed by the attorney general 
of Massachusetts adds: 

“*Nullification, as defined by the highest authority, is the action of 
a State intended to abrogate within its limits the operation of a 
Federal law.’ 

“This no one proposés to do. The mere omission to maintain a 
State statute in no way abrogates a Federal statute. It seems to me 
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that this effectually disposes of the loose talk about the nullification of 
the Constitution by refusal on the part of any of the States to enact 
separate statutes, 

“ Inasmuch as it would be physically impossible for me to make 
answer to all of the communications received by me from citizens of 
our own State as well as from other States, who have sought to guide 
and advise me in this matter, I would like, as a mark of my apprecia- 
tion of their efforts, to deal here with the considerations urged by them 
as well as with considerations urged in the oral arguments made at 
the hearing. 

“Let me first say what the repeal of the Mullan-Gage law will not 
do. Its repeal will not make legal a single act which was illegal 
under the period of existence of the statute. 


WILL NOT BRING BEER BACK 


“Many communications I have received and arguments that have 
been made to me indicate a belief that its repeal will make possible 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution of light wines and beer. So 
far as that is concerned, it will still be subject to the provisions of the 
\olstead Act. Repeal of the Mullan-Gage law will not bring back light 
wines and beers, 

“The Supreme Court of the United States said: ‘The Constitution, 
laws, and treaties of the United States are as much the part of the 
law of every State as its own local laws and constitution.’ That means 
that after repeal there will still rest upon the peace officers of this 
State the sacred responsibility of sustaining the Volstead Act with as 
much force and as much vigor as they would enforce any State law or 
local ordinance, and I shall expect the discharge of that duty in the 
fullest measure by every peace officer in the State. 

“The only difference after repeal is that to-day the police officer may 
take the offender for prosecution to the State court, to the Federal 
court, or both, After the repeal of the Mullan-Gage law the prosecu- 
tion must be where it belongs—in the Federal court. 


NO LAWLESSNESS IN REPEAL 


“In law and in fact there is no more lawlessness in repealing the 
Mullan-Gage law than there is in the failure of the State to pass 
statutes making it a State crime to violate any other Federal penal 
statute, Let it be understood at once and for all that this repeat does 
not in the slightest degree lessen the obligation of peace officers of the 
State to enforce in its strictest letter the Volstead Act, and warning 
to that effect is herein contained as coming from the chief executive 
of the State of New York. 

“At this point, with all the earnestness that I am able to bring te 
my command, let me assure the thousands of people who wrote to me 
on this subject and the citizens of the State generally, that the repeal 
of the Mullan-Gage law will not and can not by any possible stretch 
of the imagination bring back into existence the saloon, which is and 
ought to be a defunct institution in this country, and any attempt at 
its reestablishment by a misconstruction of the executive attitude on this 
bill will be forcefully and vigorously suppressed. 


PUTS END TO DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


“ Let me now say what the repeal of the Mullan-Gage law will do. 

“Its repeal will do away entirely with the possibility of double 
jeopardy for violation of the laws enforcing the eighteenth amendment. 
By that we mean that no citizen shall be twice punished for the one 
offense, 

“Under the United States Supreme Court decision in the Lansea case 
a citizen is to-day subjected to double trial, and even to double punish- 
ment, for a single offense, because such alleged offense is a violation of 
both the State and the Federal law. This is an unwarranted and inde- 
fensible exception to the fundamental constitutional guaranty con- 
tained in both the Federal and State Constitutions that no person shall 
be twice tried or punished for the same offense. 

“The repeal of the Mullan-Gage law will mean that violation of the 
Volstead Act will hereafter be prosecuted in the Federal courts. This, 
to my mind, seems to be desirable, as it will fix in the minds of offenders 
the thought that they violated a Federal statute intended to effectuate 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States rather than have 
them harbor the thought that they are simply standing against what a 
great many of them may be led to believe is merely a local regulation. 

“The burden imposed on the State to prosecute traffickers in liquor as 
violators of a State statute is a wasteful and futile one because of the 
refusal of grand juries to indict and of petit juries to convict. 

“Let us apply to this question the principles of good business, good 
judgment, and common sense. I promised myself that I would not con- 
sider this subject solely from the standpoint of constitutional law or 
political expediency, and I have labored to make my study of it prac- 
tical. While there will be no let up on the part of the police officials 
of this State in the enforcement of the Volstead Act, I can not help 
thinking and saying, as I owe it to the people of this State to say, that 
the real solution of proper enforcement rests primarily with the Federal 
Government. 

PRACTICAL SIDE OF QUESTION 

“The practical side of this question, to my way of thinking, indicates 

that little, if any, of the liquor consumed in this State is manufactured 
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here. It is imported from foreign countries. The Federal Government 
is the one agency that can attack the base of supply. It is infinitely 
easier to stop the smuggling in of 500 cases of liquor before bulk is 
broken than to trace the same 500 after they find their way into differ- 
ent parts of the State in small quantities. 

“The division of responsibility for primary execution of the enforce- 
ment law may in part explain the failure of Federal enforcement offi- 
cials to stop the smuggling of liquor in bulk into this State, which has 
certainly raised a serious question as to the efficiency and in some cases 
the earnestness of Federal enforcement agencies. 

“ Whenever the ultimate responsibility is divided there is a tendency 
for each authority or agency upon whom it rests to. rely upon the other. 
The State, in the nature of things, can not guard her frontiers of land 
and water against this smuggling as well as the Federal authorities 
should be able to do it. If we place squarely upon the Federal authori- 
ties the primary duty and obligation to put an end to the enormous 
smuggling of liquor from foreign countries into this State it will be 
where it rightfully belongs and we will have taken a long step forward 
to the reestablishment of respect for and enforcement of law. 

„Over and beyond all this I believe the approval of this repeal will 
reawaken in the public mind the fundamental conception of the law of 
the land and reestablish beyond doubt what constitutes the essentials of 
the relation between the Federal Government and the sovereign States 
of the Union. 

REPLIES TO THE PRESIDENT 


“Recently the President of the United States, in reply to a letter from 
a citizen of this State who had suggested to the President that the 
repeal of this act bore the color of treason, said, without disclaiming 
this particular suggestion, with much that you say, I am fully in accord.’ 

“I yield to no man in this country when it comes to respect for the 
utterances of the Chief Executive of the United States; but it is im- 
possible for me to be unmindful of the fact that I am the chief 
executive of a sovereign State, and I am entirely in accord with a 
statement put forth in the course of this discussion and signed by 
former Judges Willard Bartlett, Almet F. Jenks, E. Henry Lacombe, 
and Austen G. Fox, which dealt with the letter of the President and 
which, in part, said: 

„It would be a calamity to permit such fundamental misconceptions 
of the relations between the States and the Federal Government as 
may seem to be suggested by portions of the President's letter to pass 
unchallenged. 

“©The children in our public schools have been taught that our 
Government rests upon the foundation that the States are sovereign 
with respect to all powers not expressly delegated by them to the 
Federal Government, and that while the laws of Congress are para- 
mount within the delegated power, the States are sovereign within the 
reserved power.“ 

History gives us the reason for this. In the formation of the 
Union our forefathers in their wisdom understood that in our vast area 
and its heterogeneous population with their varying local interests what 
may be sound local policy in one community may be entirely inappro- 
priate to the needs of another, To any student of our Government 
I think it must be apparent that one of the great elements in the 
strength of our democracy is the supremacy of the Federal Government 
in its own sphere and sovereignty of the several States in theirs. 


IDEALS OF THE FOUNDERS 


“We have been taught that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty; 
and how far can we wander from the thoughts and ideals of the 
founders of our Government is well established by the suggestion in the 
President's letter, that, because the States have a larger police force 
than the Federal Government has, and because the Federal Government 
has at this time, what the President described as an inadequate machin- 
ery for the enforcement of the Volstead Act, therefore the States are 
obligated severally to enact statutes duplicating the Volstead Act. 

“Iam unable to understand from what source he believes this obliga- 
tion to be derived and he does not disclose it. The President might, 
with equal force, suggest that at any time Congress in its wisdom saw 
fit to withhold adequate appropriation for the enforcement of any 
Federal law, that there would immediately devolve a duty upon each 
State to enact that Federal law into a State statute and make every 
offense against Federal law not enforced a duty upon the States to 
punish it as a State offense and at State expense. 

“I am not here discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of prohibition. 
The question is rather whether all vestige of the rights of the State 
guaranteed by the Federal Constitution is to be driven from our 
political theory of Government, With all respect for the President of 
the United States I must here reassert the principle against his chal- 
lenge, and as the chief executive of the greatest sovereignty in the 
Union, it is my duty to declare and maintain that sovereignty in 
exact accordance with the guaranties of the Constitution. 


LIMIT TO FEDERAL POWER 


“This does not mean that a State has any right or power to enact 
any law that in any way infringes upon a constitutional act of Con- 
gress, but it does mean that the Federal Government has no right to 
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impose upon the State any obligation to pass any statute affirmatively 
embodying any Federal statute. 

“The whole treatment of this question, and I speak only from history, 
has been marked by hypocrisy. There should be no such thing as 
carrying water on both shoulders. What the country is looking for 
to-day, if I read the signs of the times aright, is a constructive, 
forward-looking suggestion that disregards entirely the fanatical wets 
and the fanatical drys. 

“I yield to no man in my reverence and respect for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and I advocate nothing which will infringe 
upon the provisions of the eighteenth amendment. It is, nevertheless, 
a fact that the definition of an intoxicating beverage contained in the 
Volstead Act is not an honest or a common-sense one. 

“It is impossible to divorce from the public mind the impression that 
the definition of an intoxicating beverage as containing not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol was written by the fanatical drys 
in defiance of the general experience of mankind and of actual fact. 


HIS PROPOSED REMEDY 


“Tt seems to me that common sense, backed up by good medical 
opinion, can find a more scientific definition of what constitutes an 
intoxicating beverage. Such a definition should be adopted by Con- 
gress as a proper dnd reasonable amendment of the Volstead Act and 
a maximum alcoholic content should be prescribed by Congress which 
would limit all States to the traffic in liquors which are, in fact, non- 
intoxicating within the meaning of the eighteenth amendment. 

“Subject to that limitation, each State should therefore be left free 
to determine for itself what should constitute an intoxicating beverage. 
States which then wish to limit traffic to beverages containing not 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol would be free to do so, and 
those which desire to extend the traffic to the maximum limitation 
allowed by Federal statute would be equally free to do so. There could 
be within the limitations of the maximum many differences of degree, 
extending even to the complete prohibition by some States of traffic in 
liquor containing any alcohol whatever. 

“On the other hand, I believe that the repeal of this statute in no 
way nullifies the enforcement of the Volstead Act, because I believe 
that the fastening of the primary responsibility for prosecution for 
violations of the laws enforcing the eighteenth amendment should be 
upon the Federal authorities and because I believe finally and most of 
all that the preservation of American democracy requires the mainte- 
nance of that balance between State and Nation which is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and that the reassertion of 
that principle is to-day of vital consequence to the preseryation of the 
democratic form of government guaranteed to us by the Constitution ; 
and being mindful of the responsibility placed on me by the electorate 
of this State, grateful for their overwhelming vote of confidence, de- 
voted as I am to the welfare of the country and to the happiness and 
prosperity of the State, I have after careful thought arrived at the 
conclusion that the bill before me should receive executive approval, 
and I therefore approve the bill.” 


FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Under the direction of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, the full power of the 
State of New York has been placed back of the enforcement of the 
Federal law, the Volstead Act. 

One of the largest seizures ever made by either Federal officers or 
State police was the seizure made recently near Suffern, N. Y., under 
the direction of Maj, John A. Warner, son-in-law of Governor Smith, 
and superintendent of the New York State police. 

The farm of an elderly doctor had been rented while the doctor was 
in Florida. The bootleggers had been working for months, using all of 
the many buildings on the place. When they were surprised by the 
State police they had a stock of liquor worth $1,000,000. 

That investment of $1,000,000 went up in smoke, for the liquor 
was seized by the State police, turned over to the Federal authorities, 
and ordered destroyed by the Government. 

No citizen of New York has ever criticized Governor Smith’s law- 
enforcement record and been able to get away with jt. 

In the 1926 campaign Governor Smith's Republican opponent charged 
that he bad not been quick enough about prosecuting the three or four 
clerks in the department of health of New York City who were involved 
in levying petty graft on the milk dealers of the city. The charge fell 
flat. Those guilty were indicted, tried, and to-day they are serving 
appropriate terms at Sing Sing. 


ACTS ON MINISTER’S CHARGE 


A Protestant minister called at the governor's office in Albany carly 
in the summer to lodge a complaint about the sheriff of his county 
who was permitting gambling, bootlegging, etc. 

The minister was unknown to the governor, being from one of the 
smaller towns upstate, but the governor was cordial to him and evi- 
denced a deep interest in his story. 

After examining the data the minister handed him, the governor 
said: “ My friend, I believe everything you have said, but your papers 
are not in such form that I can act upon them,” 
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Reaching down into one of the drawers of his desk the governor 
drew out a package of papers and handed them to the minister, saying 
to him: 

“ These are the papers in the Saratoga case, which I acted upon a few 
weeks ago. They are in proper form, I will let you use them in the 
preparation of your case.” 

Returning the next morning with his case in legal form, the governor, 
without a moment's hesitation, removed the derelict official. 

This story comes from the minister himself. 

The eighteenth amendment, section 1, reads: “After one year from 
the ratification of this article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof to, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited, 

“Sec, 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 

The eighteenth amendment is finished business. It is here to stay, 
and without modification. The curse of the Nation was the saloon 
and whisky. They are gone, never to return. 

What is Al Smith's position on the eighteenth amendment? He is 
opposed to its repeal. He is opposed to its modification. He is opposed 
to its nullification. He is opposed to the return of the saloon, 

The eighteenth amendment is accepted as final, for to modify it 
would permit the saloon to come back lawfully, No Democrat will 
ever agree for the saloon to come back, and Al Smith least of all. 
The eighteenth amendment has no part in the present controversy. The 
eighteenth amendment has no more to do with whether the Volstead 
Act is honest than slavery had to do with secession. The eighteenth 
amendment simply preceded the issue. That is all, 


WHAT IS THE ISSUE? 


The issue is whether the Volstead Act wrote an bonest definition 
‘of what constitutes an “intoxicating” beverage. No matter what was 
in the mind of the Anti-Saloon League when it wrote the eighteenth 

amendment, it did not write a “bone dry” provision into it. It 
rested its case on the phrase, “intoxicating” liquors for beverage 
purposes. The amendment does not prohibit beverages which are not 
“ intoxicating.” 

The Volstead Act does prohibit beverages which are not “ intoxicat- 
ing” when it fixes the limit of alcoholic content at one-half of 1 
per cent. And there lies the whole issue. 

America protests against that dishonest and unfair definition of the 
word “ intoxicating.” 

Mr. Justice Clark, in his dissenting opinion, said: 

“With respect to the eleventh conclusion of the court, it is enough 
to say that it approves as valid a definition of liquor as intoxicating 
which is expressly admitted not to be intoxicating in each of the cases 
in which it is considered.” 

The point is, the Volstead Act is not a substantive, but an adminis- 
trative definition of intoxicating liquor. 


“ INTOXICATING ” LIQUOR THE ISSUN 


Conceding it had the legal right what moral right did the Congress 
of the United States have to pass an administrative definition of in- 
toxicating instead of a real definition. 

In ratifying the eighteenth amendment, America agreed only to 
outlaw intoxivating liquor. America never agreed to outlaw liquor 
which is not intoxicating. 

The Anti-Saloon League is trying to do that through the Volstead 
Act. The Anti-Saloon League did not dare write one-half of 1 
per cent into the eighteenth amendment. The amendment had to be 
ratified by three-fourths of the States, and they did not dare write a 
bone-dry definition into the amendment itself. 

The country understood it was prohibiting intoxicating beverages, 
which it was perfectly willing to do, and that is all it understood it 
was doing, And that is all it intended to do. And that is all the 
country is willing to do now. 0 

Millions of citizens who made no protest against the eighteenth 
amendment itself, feel their confidence has been grossly abused by 
the Congress of the United States in its definition of what constitutes 
an intoxicating beverage, as defined in the Volstead Act. 

Millions of citizens who are opposed to intoxicating liquor believe 
the eighteenth amendment conferred no authority as to liquor in 
general, but only as to intoxicating liquor. 


WHERE AL SMITH STANDS 


Al Smith stands for letting every State determine for itself what 
should constitute an intoxicating beverage, subject to the maximum 
alcoholic content which may, or may not, hereafter be fixed by the 
Congress. 

He is opposed to touching the eighteenth amendment in the slight- 
est manner. 

He wants the Congress of the United States to redefine what con- 
stitutes an intoxicating beverage. 

Mr. Volstead himself admits that the Congress has the power to 
raise the percentage from one-half of 1 to 3 or 4 per cent, or to any 
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other percentage so long as it is not raised high enough to be intox- 
icating in fact. 

That is all Al Smith wants. If 4 per cent is intoxicating, Al 
Smith wants Congress to fix a percentage less than 4 per cent. He 
wants the highest percentage which is not intoxicating, whether it be 
4, or 3.75 or 3.50, or 3.25, or 8, or 2.75. 

In other words, he wants an honest definition of what is actually 
intoxicating, instead of an administrative definition. That is all Al 
Smith wants. 

So much for the second objection—“ He is wet.“ 


THE FORCE BILL 


The South had barely obtained control of their State governments 
and overcome negro rule when Congressman Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, introduced the force bill, which would again take away 
from the white people of the South the control of their State govern- 
ments by the use of Federal troops at the polls. 

On June 14, 1890, during the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
Mr. Lodge reported it out of committee. On June 25 the debate started, 
On July 2 the final vote was taken. 

The bill passed the House by 155 yeas to 149 nays. 

What did the New York Democracy do in that dark hour? The fol- 
lowing Congressmen voted with the South: Amos J. Cummings, James 
W. Covert, Thomas F. Magner, John Quinn, Charles Tracey, Edward 
J. Dunphy, Felix Campbell, C. H. Turner, W. G. Stahlnecker, Roswell 
P. Flower, J. B. McCarthy. 

What happened in the Senate? New York had two Republicans in 
the Senate at that moment, William M. Evarts and Frank Hiscock, who 
yoted for the bill, 

The debate begay on December 2, 1890, and ended on January 22, 
1891. The Senate having been in session until 5 o'clock that morning, 
the following occurred: 

Mr. Worcorr of Colorado (a Silver Republican). Mr. President 

The Prestpinc Orricer (Mr. Platt in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, Worcorr. If the Senator from Alabama will yield to me, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12500) 
making an apportionment of Representatives in Congress among the 
several States under the Eleventh Census, and upon that motion I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Mondax of Alabama. Mr. President, of course I shall not object 
to the motion, but I must say that I am called upon to yield at a very 
interesting period of my remarks, which I hope I shall never have the 
opportunity to resume. 


ONLY ONE VOTE TO SPARE 


That motion carried, 35 yeas to 34 nays, and the Aldrich resolution 
to force a majority cloture rule on the Senate so the election bill could 
be passed was set aside and another bill took its place as the business 
of the Senate. 

Who stood by the South in that vote? Senator Arthur P, Gorman, 
of Maryland, Democratic leader of the Senate; Senator Ephraim K. 
Wilson, of Maryland, Democrat; Senator Matt Quay, of Pennsylvania, 
who bad taught school in Mississippi and who knew the negro problem 
and whose kind deed in that hour of need endeared him to the South; 
Senator George Gray, of Delaware, Democrat; Senator John R. Me- 
Pherson, of New Jersey, Democrat; and four Silver Republican Senators, 

Had the Senate adopted the Aldrich resolution for majority cloture, 
which failed by just 1 vote, 35 to 34; had a single one of the eight 
Senators who stood by the South failed to do so, the election bill (force 
bill) would have passed the Senate within 24 hours; and having already 
passed the House it would have become a law within 48 hours, for the 
man then in the White House, Mr. Harrison, would have signed it 
instantly. 

This would have meant another “lost cause” for the South, 

The result of that vote meant more to the South than anything which 
had happened since Appomattox. 

The vote on January 22, 1891, was the last effort to restore carpetbag 
and negro rule in the South. 

The South has become rich and powerful since 1891. The South's 
resources are enormous. The South's population runs into the millions, 
The South last year produced 64 per cent of the cotton crop of the 
world, The South sold this one crop for $1,016,000,000. The South 
produces all the raw materials of the Nation save alone lumber, coal, 
iron, wool, and leather, and produces much of these. 

The mills of New England are being dismantled one by one and are 
being rebuilt in the South, The high cost of freight transportation and 
labor conditions have made it Imperative that factories seek the source 
of their raw materials. 

Texas alone could feed the world if its idle acres were put into culti- 
vation. 


OWE DEBT OF GRATITUDE 


The South owes to the Catholics of the Democratic party of the 
North a debt of gratitude which it can never hope to be able to 
repay. 


For these men and their friends gave the South its oppor- 
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tunity. They trusted the South to form a stable and an honest 
government, which would be fair to every one and which would 
enable the South to work out its own problems as it alone knew how 
to work them out. 

And the South has proven worthy of that confidence. 

The Protestant Democrats of the South will not refuse to trust 
Al Smith. They will not turn their backs on a friend. 

The South can return to power by supporting the candidacy of the 
favorite son of the New York Democracy. The South can furnish 114 
electoral votes. 

Al Smith can furnish the other 152 needed to give us the required 
266. 

Do you want to have southern sons sit at the Cabinet meetings 
of the President? 

Do you want southern jurists named as Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Do you want southern statesmen to preside again over the House 
and the Senate? 

Do you want distinguished and scholarly southern gentlemen to 
represent America at the courts of Europe? 

Do you want to see legislation passed which will be fair to the 
South? 

Do you wish to see again in our National Capitol the high ideals 
of Woodrow Wilson? 

Then nominate Al Smith for the Presidency and help elect him, and 
we will enter again on another era of good feeling and “our Republic 
will be as our fathers intended, the pride of every citizen, the wonder 
of every stranger, and the brightest and fairest government that ever 
bloomed and blossomed along the pathway of centuries.” (Reprint 
from the Dallas Times-Herald, September, 1927.) 

{From the Washington Post, Friday, February 17, 1928] 


DAVIS HOLDS SMITH “ HIGHLY ACCEPTABLE ’’—FORMER CANDIDATE DECRIES 
RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN PUBLIC LIFE 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., February 16 (A. P.).—John W. Davis, Democratic 
presidential nominee in 1924, denounced religious intolerence in civil 
life to-night, addressing the annual convention of the South Carolina 
State Bar Association. 

Saying that gentile England had had in Disraeli a Jew for Prime 
Minister, Protestate Canada, a Catholic Premier in Laurier, and Catholic 
France a Protestant President in Doumergue, he declared : 

„I'd be ashamed to believe that the spirit of tolerance is less in 
America than in those great democracies I have named.” 

Some recent manifestations, he said, “warn us not to be vain- 
glorious” over our progress from ancient days when “human beings 
slit each other's throats because they couldn't agree on what was to 
happen after the throat was slit.” 

“I’m perfectly aware,” he added, “that if I press this subject, I 
shall be suspected of talking politics.” 

In his speech, Mr. Davis did not discuss personalities connected 
with the present political situation of the country, but earlier in the 
evening he declared that Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York, was 
“highly acceptabe” to him as a Democratic nominee, and avowed 
that he would not permit his own name to be placed before the 
Houston convention. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not expect to object to the 
insertion of these articles in the Recor, but I do not think the 
ConeressionaL Recorp should be continually filled up at the 
expense of the taxpayers with presidential-campaign material. 
If any more of it is offered, I expect to offer my objection, 


THE COAL PROBLEM 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution adopted by the Bronx 
Ethical Club on the question of the solution of the coal problem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New Tonk, May 21, 1928. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
United States Senator from New York, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: This communication is being addressed to you (and a 
similar letter to your colleague, Senator ROYAL S. COPERAND), in your 
official capacity as representing the people of the State of New York in 
their national relations, by direction of the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted last Saturday night, May 19, 1928, at the Hotel Clifton, 
New York City, at the annual open meeting of the Bronx Ethical Club, 
a nonsectarian and nonpartisan organization founded five years ago in 
Bronx County but having since then spread to include a membership 
‘seattered throughout the greater city and Westchester County as well. 

“Whereas the subject for consideration before this meeting of the 
Bronx Ethical Club to-night is the question, ‘What can a liberal 
actually do?“; and 
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“Whereas in matters affecting the public and national interest, the 
membership of this club have faith in the power, capacity, and willing- 
ness of their nationally representative and constituted Government to 
promote into appropriate action the free and progressive aspirations 
of our enlightened citizenry for the common welfare; and 

“ Whereas an immediate, pressing, and concrete problem in that field 
is presented by the shocking spectacle of an utterly disorganized 
American industry in the mining of coal, now an evidently public 
utility in fact by reason of the well-nigh universal dependence of the 
people thereon and the degree of actual and virtual monopoly therein; 
and 

“Whereas the tragic disorganization of said industry is evidenced on 
the one hand by a basis of production and competition haying no rela- 
tion either to scientific management or the public interest, and on the 
other hand by oppression, degradation, and even occasional murder 
among the masses of that sturdy and heroic civil and peace-time army 
represented by the miners and their families; and 

“Whereas such a condition is a blot upon our national aspirations 
toward social righteousness and spiritual freedom in our daily lives, 
and a stumbling block to our national economic progress and happiness: 
Now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the Bronx Ethical Club here 
assembled, being all citizens of the State of New York and of the United 
States of America, loving our country and the Ideals for which it stands 
and the whole people of which it is constituted, do hereby petition the 
Congress of the United States, through our duly elected representatives 
therein, and particularly in view of our individual membership in differ- 
ent electoral districts, our representatives in the United States Sena 
to wit, the Hon. Roran S. Corklaxp and the Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
which resolutions and petition as herein shall be forwarded to these 
honorable gentlemen through our president, who is hereby directed so 
to do at the first practicable moment, such petition being to right the 
aforementioned grievances, to press the deliberations of Congress upon 
the subject, and to take speedy and effective action as in the judgment 
of the Congress shall be appropriate, and particularly to give patient 
heed to the humble judgment of this petitioning body as further ex- 
pressed as follows, to wit, and now be it further 

“Resolved— 

“(1) That Congress should declare the mining of coal any part of 
which is destined for interstate commerce and the distribution thereof 
in interstate commerce to constitute an industry affected with a public 
interest within the scope of the Government of the United States of 
America (and that it move to amend the Constitution if need be); 

“(2) That Congress create a national public service or coal commis- 
sion to regulate said industry in the manner done as to railroads by. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if indeed it be not found legal, prac- 
tienble, and desirable to intrust the regulation of the national coal 
industry to the said Interstate Commerce Commission itself; 

“(3) That whichever commission is thus given control of the coal 
industry be also empowered to merge, consolidate, temporarily or per- 
manently discontinue and otherwise fundamentally control any and all 
portions of said national industry so as to place the said industry upon 
a sound, economic, and scientific basis in the public interest; 

“(4) That said commission be empowered to give special and appro- 
priate attention to the scientific organization of the labor interests 
involved in said industry; 

“(5) That Congress invite the cooperation of the respective States 
specially involved ; 

“(6) That in the meanwhile Congress declare an emergency to exist 
in the coal industry; and 

“(7) That the office of a director general of coal mines be created and 
such an officer appointed, who shall be empowered and directed, with 
the use of special funds to be voted by Congress, to relieve immediately 
the starvation, suffering, and danger to life and limb among the mine 
workers in the affected coal regions, as well as to preserve the mining 
properties.” 

Respectfully yours, 
ISADORE Lazarus, 
President Brong Ethical Club, 


UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on Saturday the 
Senate passed House bill 13622, a supplement to the United 
States Code. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the votes 
by which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed, 
and that the House be requested to return the bill to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered, and, 
without objection, the Secretary is directed to request the 
House to return the bill. 


THE SENATORS FROM MONTANA 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the People's 
Business for June on“ The Senators from Montana.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mercer G. Johnston, editor of the People’s Business, authorizes the 
publication of the following leading editorial, which is to appear in the 
forthcoming June number of the People’s Business : 

“THE SENATORS FROM MONTANA 

“ Speaking senatorially, Montana is distinctly on the map. 

“No State is represented in the United States Senate with greater 
distinction than Montana, 

“Not so many years ago the Senate was decidedly in the bad graces 
of the rank and file of the people. The Senate has made a good 
‘comeback’ It is now referred to as ‘the most important legislative 
assembly in the world.’ Montana deserves a good share of the credit 
for this fine comeback. 

“In point of population 35 States take precedence of Montana. But 

no State takes precedence of Montana in its contribution of clean, clear, 
brave brains to the working mind of the United States Senate. In this 
important matter the whole Nation is its debtor. The public con- 
science of America is kept more keenly alive and on the job, the whole 
public life of the Nation is sounder and better able to cope with the 
moral sore spots unpleasantly manifest on the body politic at the 
moment, by reason of the presence in the Senate of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana and his alert, valiant, and able junior 
colleague. 
»The loftiest peak of the Mountain State is snow-capped Granite 
Head. It is a noble symbol of that cleanliness which is next to godli- 
ness and of enduring strength. From afar Granite Head looks down 
sternly on Teapot Dome. Remembering the notable self-sacrificing serv- 
ices rendered by the two Senators from Montana in the national scour- 
ing necessitated by the Teapot Dome scandal, it would be pardonable 
State pride if a citizen of Montana, sitting in the Senate gallery and 
catching a glimpse of the Senators from his State among the other 
celebrities on the floor, should with his inner eyes see a vision of 
Granite Head rising up calm and resplendent above the storms that 
rage about its breast. Certainly both Senators are always objects of 
great interest, oftentimes of grateful interest, to visitors from every 
State in the Union and from abroad. 

“At the moment we are thinking more especially of the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana than of his great friend and colleague. It so 
happens that he comes up for reelection this fall. The return to the 
Senate of this forceful progressive is a matter of primary political 
importance—from a national viewpoint, certainly; from the viewpoint 
of Montana's prestige among her sister States, certainly; but equally— 
a study of his record will show—from the viewpoint of service ren- 
dered to the State itself. 

“The interests of Senator WHEELER are as wide as the world and as 
deep as life itself. He might well say; ‘God has set the world in my 
heart. Whatever concerns humanity concerns me.“ He is peculiarly 
responsive to ‘the instant need of things’ everywhere. Surely that is 
as it should be. Little-minded, narrow-hearted men at the seat of gov- 
ernment can never measure up to the growing demands America must 
make upon those who speak and act for her if she is to abide by her 
own generous standards of international neighborliness and play the 
role of good neighbor in a world that is day by day being reduced 
almost to the size of a small neighborhood. 

“But these wider interests by no means blind Senator WHEELER to 
the particular needs of his home State. He lets nobody slip anything 
over on Montana, He never sleeps at the post of duty. He responds 
quickly to every call. His best is always at her service. Montana 
holds his heart strings securely. The child born at the greatest crisis 
of his life bears th» significant name Montana.’ 

“Abundant proof is about us on every hand as we write that the 
view expressed of the primary political importance of the reelection of 
Senator WHEELER is widely shared by men and women in every walk of 
life. And the view is by no means limited to those who share his 
progressive convictions, He is a hard fighter, but he is such a mag- 
nanimous fighter that it is hard not to like him. Both in and out of 
the Senate he is recognized by many who frequently differ with him 
as a public servant of uncommon usefulness,” 

CHEAP WATER TRANSPORTATION FOR FLORIDA 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have an article by Gilbert 
A. Younberg, chief engineer Florida inland navigation district, 
in reference to cheap water transportation from Florida, which 
I ask to have printed as a public document, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

CHARLES VINER AND OUR COMMON LAW 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a Senate document a recent address by Prof, 
William A. Hamilton, dean of the College of William and Mary, 
upon “ Charles Viner and our common law.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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CLAIM OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, from the Committee on Claims 
I report back favorably without amendment the resolution, S: 
Res. 246, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, S. Res. 246, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to readjust the claim of the city 
of Baltimore for amounts advanced at the request of Maj. Gen. R. C. 
Schenck, dated June 20, 1863, to aid the United States in the con- 
struction of works of defense, as allowed by tbe accounting officers of 
the Treasury and reimbursed pursuant to the sundry civil act, approved 
March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. L. 385), and to allow the city of Baltimore 
reimbursement for interest paid on its bonds issued to raise amounts 
advanced to aid the United States, and in so doing the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall adopt and apply the rule established 
in the case of the State of New York v. The United States (160 U. S. 
597, decided January 6, 1896), and the case of the State of Indiana 
(VIII Decisions of the Comptroller, p. 729, April 14, 1902), and report 
the amount so ascertained to the Senate for consideration. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the resolution go to the calendar. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator to withhold his re- 
quest? The resolution asks only for information. It does not 
commit the Senate to anything whatsoever. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection, as it asks only for infor- 
mation, I withdraw my objection. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

ASSISTANT SERGEANT AT ARMS CARL A. LOEFFLER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of the following resolution, and call 
it to the attention of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son]. It is brought about by change in the title. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
consideration of the resolution. I shall immediately propose a 
similar resolution in the case of Mr. Halsey. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S, Res. 256) was 
read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Carl A. Loeffler, of Permsylvania, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Assistant Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, effective on and after 
July 1, 1928. 


ASSISTANT SERGEANT AT ARMS EDWIN A. HALSEY 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I offer the following resolu- 
tion, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res, 257), and there 
being no objection it was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Edwin A. Halsey, of Virginia, be, and he is hereby, 
elected Assistant Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, effective on and after 
July 1, 1928. 


INVESTIGATION OF SUGAR PURCHASES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 255) submitted 
by Mr. Brease on May 26, 1928, as follows: 


Whereas it is charged that during the period of the World War the 
United States Government, through its Food Administrator, bought up, 
owned, and controlled the entire supply of Cuban sugar, all of which 
is alleged to have been purchased at about 5½ cents per pound; and 

Whereas it is further charged that this supply was retained in Cuba 
for months while the American people were paying 28 cents a pound 
for sugar; and 8 

Whereas it is further charged that a great number of vessels carried 
American products to Cuba but returned to this country in ballast and 
were not permitted to bring back to the United States sugar awaiting 
shipment during this time; and 

Whereas it is further charged that large quantities of this sugar 
were shipped to Spain from time to time to the disadvantage of the 
people of the United States; and 

Whereas similar charges then were and still are made with reference 
to the supply of Porto Rican sugar, and that it was dealt with in sub- 
stantially the same manner as was the supply of Cuban sugar; and 

Whereas these charges have continued to have wide circulation among 
the American people until there is a well-nigh universal demand to 
know the truth about the situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee heretofore appointed to investigate the 
expenditures of candidates for the Presidency in the present campaign 
be empowered and instructed to investigate this entire sugar situation 
as set forth in the aboye preamble, and any other facts and circum- 
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stances relating to it, and report the same to the Senate, or, if the Sen- 
ate be in recess when the report is prepared, to the President of the 
Senate and made public. 

And the committee is further empowered to send for such witnesses 
and papers as may be required to enable them to complete the investi- 
gation of this subject, to swear witnesses, and to do all and singular 
those other things that may be necessary to complete such investigation. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask whether the resolu- 
tion has been referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 

Mr. BLEASE. It has not been so referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it should be referred to that committee. 

Mr. BLHASE. It was not referred to that committee because 
the committee referred to in the resolution has already been 
appointed, and it was thought it could finish the work this 
week. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the committee been authorized by the 
Senate to go into this question? 

Mr. BLEASE. It has, to a certain extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing I have in mind is that if the 
committee is not already authorized to carry on the proposed 
investigation under the law the resolution would have to go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have not any objection to its going there if 
the committee will let it come back, but if that committee is 
to do as they have done in other cases, and be too cowardly 
to report it back to the Senate in order that I may have a 
chance to speak on it, I do not want it to go there. I am 
tired of dealing with political cowards; I like to deal with 
people who have manhood. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am merely calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that if the resolution provides for the expendi- 
ture of money for the purpose indicated it can only be done 
after a reference of the resolution to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and after 
having been reported back from that committee authorizing the 
expenditure of money. Under the law that procedure is 
essential. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President. I insist on the resolution being 
voted on, and I want the yeas and nays on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses had authorized the expenditure that would 
be one thing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the resolution has not been sent to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as required by law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, there is no authoriza- 
tion in the resolution to pay anything so that it does not 
have to go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. It is an authorization to do 
things, but not to pay any money out. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I heard the clerk read it, I understood 
that power was given to the committee to send for witnesses, 
and so forth. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Many resolutions in similar form 
have been adopted and afterwards a resolution authorizing the 
expenditure has been adopted as a separate resolution. This 
is one of the resolutions that do not carry any appropriation. It 
simply authorizes the committee to act. If it has no money it 
ean not act, and when it comes here asking for money it has 
to be by a separate resolution, and that resolution would go 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. The committee is already organized; the 
committee already has money which was given to it for, 
perhaps, a different purpose, but whether it can use it or not 
I do not know. However, there can be no objection to this 
resolution in its present form on the ground which has been 
raised against it. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair.) 
As the Chair reads the resolution, there is no authority for any 
expenditure, and on that basis the point of order is overruled. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PROPAGANDA AGAINST NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the National Council for the 
Prevention of War is the organization, more than any other, 
that has caused the flood of sterotyped protests from all over 
the country to be poured into Congress against the pending 
building bill providing new construction for the Navy. Re- 
cently, the national council of that organization, located at 
Washington, decided unanimously to wage a strenuous campaign 
to influence the Members of the Senate not to pass the pending 
building program. 
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Among the persons to whom appeal has been made by the 
national council to institute a nation-wide protest are the 
following: 

8 Mrs. Rachel Conrad Nason, 27 Frederick Street, Hartford, 
onn. 

Mrs. W. S. Lockhart, 513 Illinois Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
e J. J. Handsaker, 554 East Thirty-first Street, Portland, 

reg. 

* Charles H. Behre, 2800 Jefferson Avenue, New Orleans, 


Gene James H. Wolfe, Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, 
tah. 

Miss Margaret Hiller, national board Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Ray Newton, American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eii Sarah H. Magill, 650 Sixth Street South, St. Petersburg, 

Miss Eleanor Brannan, 404 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. L. L. Wirt, 449 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Richard R. Wood, Friends Peace Committee, 304 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the messages urging this protest the national council 
suggested that the grounds on which the protest might be 
made are that the 3-year building program is as bad as 
the original program for 25 cruisers to be built in 5 years; 
that the program provides for construction of light cruisers 
2 years beyond Great Britain’s existing program, and that it 
will cause a renewal of construction of 10,000-ton cruisers by 
Great Britain. It was further urged that not only was the 
proposal, if adopted, for 15 additional cruisers competitive, 
but that it would give the United States a superiority in this 
type of ship. 

It is fair to assume that the Members of the Senate, just 
as were the Members of the House a short time ago, have been 
flooded with these inspired and unthinking protests against 
any effort to maintain our Navy in an efficient condition. 

The message sent out by the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War stated that prospects were excellent for the 
program being tabled in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be inserted in the RECORD a 
statement by the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
issued by Frederick J. Libby, together with some of the names 
to whom the statement was sent. I also ask that there be 
inserted in the Recorp a statement from the Navy League of 
the United States, which tells the true story and shows the 
errors and danger in this propaganda against adequate national 
defense. I hope, Mr. President, the Members of the Senate 
will not consider these protests against the Navy building bill, 
but will study the facts which have been presented in behalf 
of the naval building program, which I believe to be sound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator have inserted in the RECORD 
also the multitudinous publications and the vast amount of 
propaganda of militarists and imperialists in the United States 
in favor of new naval construction at a cost of $1,250,000,000? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; because I think the Senate and the Ameri- 
can people are pretty good judges of these matters and of the 
conditions that exist, 

Mr. KING. Then why does the Senator offer the material 
which he has offered? 

Mr. ODDIE. I want the Senate to know where this propa- 
ganda is coming from. With that object, I am offering these 
names and these data for the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator, in order to be fair, ought 
to give the names on the other side. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator is 
asking to insert some material in the Recorp? He is not asking 
for any action, is he? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; I am merely asking that the matter to 
which I have referred may be printed in the Recorp. I hope 
the Senate will have an opportunity of voting on this Navy bill 
at this session as it should become law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MarcH 21, 1928. 

Council to-day unanimously voted continuance strong campaign in 
Senate both to prevent threatened increase and for reason stated 
March Bulletin. Authorization 15 cruisers competitive, provocative, giv- 
ing us sufficient superiority big cruisers to stimulate Britain to renew 
construction 10,000 tonners, now suspended; also carrying our program 
two years beyond Britain’s, Fifteen cruisers three years bad, as origi- 
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nal proposed 25 cruisers five years. Excellent prospect of tabling 
program in Senate, provided nation-wide protest continues. Am writing. 
FREDERICK J, LIBBY. 


Navy LEAGUE oF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1928. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator Oppg: I inclose herewith copy of the News Bulletin 
of March 1, 1928, issued by the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, referred to in the telegram signed by Mr. Frederick J. Libby, 
their secretary, of which I handed you a copy to-day. 

I also inclose a memorandum pointing out one or two of the more 
glaring misstatements in this bulletin of theirs. This matter, together 
with what Congressman Brirren will send you to-day, should give you 
quite a bit of data regarding these people. 

With warmest personal regards, believe me ever 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. GARDINER. 
Marcu 29, 1928. 
MEMORANDUM 


Certain groups have been asked to write to Senators urging them to 
oppose the 16-ship authorization of naval vessels recently passed in 
the House of Representatives. For reasons, these groups are referred to 
the News Bulletin of the National Council for Prevention of War of 
March 1. 

In that Bulletin the statement is made, “Our Navy now surpasses 
Britain’s somewhat in submarines and destroyers and is somewhat infe- 
rior in cruisers, with substantial parity on the whole.” 

This assumption, broadcast by an organization that is on record as 
opposing every measure looking to the maintenance of the national 
defense, is counter to the testimony of every responsible military and 
civilian authority who appeared before the committees of Congress 
which inquired into the naval program. In the debate preceding approval 
of this 16-ship authorization by 287 to 58, the House of Representatives 
showed it is convinced that the proposed program not only is not pro- 
vocative, but still leaves the United States far below the treaty ratio. 

The Bulletin of the National Council for the Prevention of War 
quotes the President as of more than a year ago as saying, “ No navy in 
the world, with one exception, approaches ours and none surpasses it.” 
But it ignores the more recent and repeated statements of the Presi- 
dent that additional cruisers should be built, 

Incidentally, the February Bulletin of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War has a caption saying, “A vote for the cruisers is a 
vote against the President.” But it is well known that the original 
building program calling for 71 ships was the administration’s program, 
and on one occasion the President said that if any of the ships were to 
be left out, at least the crulsers should be built. 

On page 3 of the National Council for the Prevention of War Bulle- 
tion for March 1 the statement is made, Our own ‘big-Navy’ group 
started the game in May, 1924, with a bill authorizing eight 10,000-ton 
cruisers, which passed the House in that month by a substantial major- 
ity. The British followed during that summer—under a minority 
labor government—with authorization of five cruisers, and began actual 
construction, The following December our Senate passed the House 
authorization bill and it became law.” 

This statement not only ignores the fact that in 1924 the British had 
45 modern 6-inch gun cruisers to 10 for America, and four 7.5-gun 
cruisers of about 9,750 tons each, but it is also entirely false as to the 
sequence of cruiser building after the Washington conference. 

The sequence was as follows (see Brassey's Annual, 1924): On Octo- 
ber 25, 1923, Mr. Baldwin in a speech at Plymouth announced that the 
Government intended to lay down several light cruisers. 

November 17, 1923, Mr. Baldwin said, in a political platform an- 
nouncement: “A substantial proportion of the 17 light cruisers required 
during the next few years would be laid down as soon as designs were 
ready.” 

Mr, Baldwin's Conservative Party was not returned to power and 
Mr. MacDonald formed a labor government. The British Labor Party 
was commonly supposed to be against increases in armament. Never- 
theless on February 21, 1924, Mr. Ammon, of the MacDonald govern- 
ment, stated that the Government had decided to proceed with the 
laying down of five cruisers. Mr. MacDonald personally urged their 
construction. Parliament approved and on April 6, 1924, contracts to 
build five 8-inch-gun, 10,000-ton, British cruisers were let, the keel for 
the first of which was laid in September, 1924. 

Not until May 28, 1924, over a month after the contracts had been 
let for these British cruisers, was a bill passed by the American House 
of Representatives to authorize eight 10,000-ton S-inch gun cruisers, 
But it did not pass the Senate until December, 1924, and the keels of 
the first two American cruisers authorized in December, 1924, were not 
laid until October 27, 1926, over two years after the British laid the 
keel of their first 10,000-ton S-inch-gun cruiser, 
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Of the five cruisers contracted for by the British in April, 1924, four 
are in commission and the fifth bas been launched. Of the eight 
American cruisers not authorized until December, 1924, two are about 
half built, but the keels of the other six have not yet been laid. 

Yet the pacifists go merrily on proclaiming that America started the 
postconference cruiser building—that the American Navy is fully up to 
the treaty ratio, if not above it—that President Coolidge is against 
additional cruisers for the United States. When such assurances are 
believed, there is no wonder that Members of Congress receive commu- 
nications protesting against the strengthening of the American Navy, 

Nayxy LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Judging by the editorials in the daily newspapers from all parts of 
the .country, public opinion favors the program to authorize 15 
cruisers and 1 aircraft carrier, and this in the overwhelming ratio of 
5.8 for that program to 1 against it. 

Year after year the Nayy League has received from a well-known 
and altogether disinterested clipping bureau the editorial comment of 
the Nation's press on naval matters. When last December the admin- 
istration’s program to authorize 25 cruisers and 46 other naval vessels 
was introduced the Navy League began sorting out the editorials for 
or against it and totaling them according to the circulation of the 
papers in which they appeared. 

The following table summarizes the results regarding the adminis- 
tration’s program to authorize 71 vessels: 


2, 292, 904 
3, 840, 929 
3, 611, 047 


25, 376, 819 | 9, 744, 970 


It is believed that the drop from 3.5 to 1 in favor in December down 
to only 2.2 in favor in January was due in large part to somewhat 
emotional criticism in connection with the sinking and salvage of the 
8-4. It should be noted, however, that never has the volume of edi- 
torial comment fallen below 2 to 1 in favor of the 71-ship program. 

Toward the end of February it became apparent that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives would recommend the 
authorization of only 15 cruisers and 1 aircraft carrier. All editorial 
comment received to date by the Navy League for or against this 16-ship 
program classifies as follows: 


January, 1923. 
February, 1928.. 


Total and average 


Circulation: 
. ĩ ͤ— — —v —— 90,298,971 
%% TTT r eee 
Ratio: 
BOK ae 6777171... ci iat airy En EEE, 5.8 
PT: ADA A A Bet SE De EOD pene EAS Sree a 1 


It is believed that these statements of facts will be of greater interest 
to the public and to Congress than “canned correspondence“ engineered 
to influence more emotionally. 

NAVY LEAGUE or THE UNITED Srarzs, 
By WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER, 
Acting President. 

Manch 14, 1928. 


MEMBERS OF SAME FAMILY IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that Senate Resolution 226, coming 
over from a preceding day, may be laid before the Senate, and 
I ask to substitute for it Senate Joint Resolution 146, which 
was prepared by the legislative drafting service at the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp]. I do not think 
the Senator from Kansas will object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 226) submitted by Mr. Brease on May 5, 1928, 
as modified on May 7, and, there being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to its consideration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the heads and chiefs of any and all the various de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, and other establishments of the United 
States Government be, and the same are hereby, directed and required 
to forward, on or before the 8d day of December, 1928, a report to the 
Senate, setting forth with particularity the names and addresses of any 
and all husbands, wives, and other members of the same immediate 
family employed in the Government service, together with the place of 
such employment, the salary received by each therefrom, the date of 
appointment to the said service, and by whom made. 

The Cmr Crerk. On May 7 the resolution was modified 
by striking out the second resolving clause and the remainder 
of the resolution. The Senator from South Carolina now pro- 
poses to add at the end of the resolution the following proviso: 
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Provided, That this resolution shall not affect nor apply to officers 
and enlisted men in the service of the United States Army or the 
United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, but shall have 
reference to officials, clerks, and other employees in the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that the joint resolution to which I 
haye referred be substituted for the Senate resolution. I refer 
to the substitute joint resolution which I have sent to the desk. 
It has been printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read, as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 146) to provide for reports to the Congress on the employ- 
ment in the classified civil service of members of the same 
family, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That each person appointed to a position in the classi- 
fied civil service after the date of the approval of this resolution shall 
on accepting such appointment submit to the head of the department 
or independent establishment making the appointment an affidavit setting 
forth the name, address, position, date of appointment, and officer mak- 
ing the appointment of each other member of his immediate family in 
the classified civil service. Each person in the classified civil service 
on the date of the approval of this resolution shall. within 60 days 
from such date, submit such an affidavit to the head of the department 
or independent establishment In which he is employed. 

Sec. 2. On the first Monday in December of each year the head of 
each department or independent establishment shall submit to the 
Congress a report, based on such affidavits, setting forth (a) the name 
of each person in the classified civil service in such department or 
independent establishment during the preceding year, any other member 
or members of whose immediate family have been in the classified civil 
service during such year, and the names of such other members, and 
(b) the position held by each person named in such reports, the salary 
received, the date of appointment, the length of time served during such 
year, and the officer making the appointment. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the joint resolution is offered as 
a substitute. It has been drafted by the legislative counsel's 
office at the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, when this matter 
came up on a previous oceasion I called the attention of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to certain lines in the resolution 
which seemed to me to be obscure, and at my suggestion he 
referred it to the legislative drafting service. I do not think he 
means that I am sponsoring the resolution. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I do not mean that at all. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question to ascertain if I understand the resolution. This 
resolution seeks information as to whether members of the 
same family who happen to have qualified under the civil 
service are employed in the same department, or something of 
that character? 

Mr, BLEASE. To ascertain how many members of the same 
family are drawing salaries in any one department or various 
departments and receiving salaries, as high in the case of one 
family as $17,000, to the exclusion of other people who should 
be given an opportunity to serve in the departments. 

Mr. EDGE. As I understand the resolution, it pertains en- 
tirely to the classified service under the civil service act? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what we want. 

Mr. EDGE. As I understand, there is not any law that in 
any way disqualifies any number of members of the same family 
from taking civil service examinations; and, if they succeed in 
qualifying under the civil service, to receive positions under the 
Government. The mere fact that they are members of the 
same family does not in any way disqualify them. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a bill prepared for the very purpose 
of disqualifying them. This resolution merely asks for in- 
formation in reference to who they are and what compensation 
they are drawing. Then the bill will come up later. This 
resolution merely seeks information to be placed before the 
pounis at the next session on the first Monday of next Decem- 

T, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have no desire in any way to 
prevent the Senator from getting any useful information which 
may be helpful in legislation, but it seems to me that it would 
break down the actual functioning of the civil service in any 
way to limit the number of members of a family who might take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the Goyernment. 

Mr. BLEASE. No, my friend is mistaken, Mr. President; 
this is an effort to try to build up the civil service, instead of 
trying to break it down. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, does this have anything to do 
with the enlisted personnel of the Army and the Nayy? 
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Mr. BLEASE. No, sir; not at all. The Senator from Kansas 
suggested that they be stricken out, and they were. The 
Army and Navy are not in this at all. 

Mr. HALE. Neither officers nor enlisted men? 

Mr. BLEASE. Nobody connected with the Army or Navy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
substitute. j 

The CHrer CLERK. The substitute for Senate Resolution 
226, being Senate Joint Resolution 146, reads as follows: 


Resolved, That each person appointed to a position in the classi- 
fied civil service after the date of the approval of this resolution shall 
on accepting such appointment submit to the head of the department 
or independent establishment making the appointment an affidavit set- 
ing forth the name, address, position, date of appointment, and officer 
making the appointment of each other member of his immediate family 
in the classified civil service. Each person in the classified civil service 
on the date of the approval of this resolution shall, within 60 days 
from such date, submit such an affidavit to the head of the department 
or independent establishment in which he is employed. 

Sec. 2. On the first Monday in December of each year the head of 
each department or independent establishment shall submit to the 
Congress a report, based on such affidavits, setting forth (a) the name 
of each person in the classified civil service in such department or inde- 
pendent establishment during the preceding year, any other member or 
members of whose immediate family have been in the classified civil 
service during such year, and the names of such other members, and 
(b) the position beld by each person named in such reports, the salary 
received, the date of appointment, the length of time served during such 
year, and the officer making the appointment. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (during the reading). I do not 
think it is necessary to have the clerk read any further, It 
is evident that this is legislation, which is not in order on a 
Senate resolution. Therefore I make the point of order that the 
amendment is not in order. What the Senator desires to ac- 
complish will haye to be done by a joint resolution or by an 
act. 

Mr. BLEASE. This is a joint resolution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then it ought to be referred 
to a committee, Mr. President. What we have before us now is 
a Senate resolution, The Senator proposes to amend that, and 
make a joint resolution out of it. That can not be done. I 
make the point of order that this joint resolution must be re- 
ferred to a committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate joint resolution is 
now in the Civil Service Committee, as the Chair understands, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then does the Senator propose 
to pass it to-day? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the joint resolution is still 
in the committee, how can the Senator have action on it here? 

Mr. BLEASE. The committee will not act on it, and I want 
the Senate to act on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to show the world that certain joint 
resolutions and certain bills that are brought here are hidden 
in committee rooms by one or two men, by a little, small, 
slithering majority of one or two, and not reported back to the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. No, sir; I am making a personal statement 
now. I want to show that the Senate committees cold-bloodedly 
and deliberately kill measures that if brought on the floor of 
the Senate would become law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLEASE. No, sir; I want to show to the world, whether 
it has any effect here or not, that the committees of the Senate, 
sometimes with just two or three members present, are choking 
to death legislation which otherwise would be passed if it 
were brought before the Senate and a majority allowed to 
yote on it, and that Senators are not performing their duties 
as Senators because they are delegating to these committees, 
I repeat, sometimes with only two or three members present, 
the legislation that the Constitution of the United States says 
this body should pass upon. 

Mr. COUZENS obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? I should like to ask a question of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to reply to the Senator from 
South Carolina first. 

As a member of the Civil Service Committee of the Senate, 
I want to say that I have never heard of this joint resolution. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Certainly not. The chairman does not mean 
to let the Senator hear of it, either. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am entirely in favor of it, and I would 
help to get it through if I had an opportunity to consider it. 
I want to straighten my record in that connection. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me just 
a minute on that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am only going to take a minute. 

Mr. DALE. I just wanted to answer a statement that the 
Senator from South Carolina has made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is perfectly plain that the 
Senator from South Carolina wants to get consideration here 
of a joint resolution that is before a committee. The rules 
provide how he can do it. He can file a motion to discharge the 
committee, and that motion has to lie over one day. It is a 
privileged motion; and, if the Senate passes it, it puts the bill 
on the calendar just the same as though the committee had 
reported it without recommendation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, however, is trying automati- 
cally, or without following the rule at all, to take a joint reso- 
lution, which is the same as a bill, from a committee, and 
bring it in here himself. 

Mr. BLEASE. I thank the Senator for that information, I 
knew all that before he got on his feet. I am trying to bring 
to the attention of the public something that is going on regard- 
less of any rules of the Senate. I want the people of the 
United States to know about this. When it goes in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, some of them will read it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from South Carolina was seeking to make a joint resolution 
out of what was originally a Senate resolution. If that is 
correct, I do not see why that should be done, because this 
investigation can be made under a Senate resolution just as 
well as under a joint resolution; and a joint resolution would 
hardly pass Congress now. 

I simply suggest to the Senator from South Carolina that he 
let this remain a Senate resolution, 

(At this point other business was transacted, which appears 
under its proper heading.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What has happened to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the resolution is still pending. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order, 

OUR CUBAN COLONY 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Reoorp a summary of an article entitled “Our 
Cubau Colony,” by Prof. Leland H. Jenks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 


Our Cuban Colony, by Prof. Leland H. Jenks, published by the Van- 
guard Press, describes the growth of our economic and financial imperial- 
ism in that island, which is Indicative if not evidence of the future of 
America as the world’s great Imperialist power. The following summary 
prepared by the Peoples’ Lobby, in the Bliss Building, Washington, gives 
the essential facts of the story: 

In 1890 the United States Government was so rich that further retire- 
ment of the national debt would leave the national banks without a 
favorite means of making money “the issue of banknotes upon the 
security of Government bonds.” : 

The Republican Congress undertook tariff revision downward, and 
declared all sugar free of duty, except that which was colored 16° 
Dutch standard or over. 

In a word, this meant that the newly formed Sugar Trust could 
secure its raw materials duty free, and would receive 2 cents a pound 
protection against competition from Europe and elsewhere on its 
refined product. The shares of the American Sugar Refining Co. 
boomed in prospect of the millions of profit a year this tariff seemed 
likely to give it. 

In the same year the Spanish Government raised the duties on goods 
entering Cuba from foreign countries 25 per cent, in the interest of 
shippers and manufacturers in the mother country, and greatly to the 
jeopardy of the export trade of the United States as carried by West 
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Indian lines. It was an unwelcome answer to the efforts Secretary 
Blaine had made in 1889 to arrange for Cuban independence under an 
American guaranty. Blaine saw it as an opportunity to bring the 
anomalous relations of Cuba to Spain and the United States to a head. 

At Blalne's instance the Aldrich amendment was inserted into the 
McKinley tariff. It threatened commercial war. It gave President 
Harrison power to impose duties upon sugar and some other products 
of countries whose tariffs were injurious, and who had failed by a 
certain time to conclude reciprocity agreements with the United States, 

The McKinley tariff meant the economic ruin of Cuba, By increas- 
ing the tobacco duties it ruined the American market for all but the 
finest Cuban tobacco. By its protection of American refiners it com- 
pelled a large number of manufacturers of high-grade sugar in Cuba 
to close down. And it threatened the entire loss of the American 
market in sugar to the advantage of other tropical rivals unless Spain 
modified her colonial trade policy. If Spain did not do so, revolution 
in Cuba was certain, and the loss of the island to the United States 
a possibility. 

Spain modified her policy; and the Foster-Canovas treaty of 1891 
encouraged an unprecdented expansion of Cuban raw-sugar manufac- 
ture. In 1893, Cuba’s crop passed the million-ton mark for the first 
time. And since Cuba could not entirely supply the requirements of 
the United States, she was paid for her sugar what other countries 
demanded for theirs. Cuban planters received most of the benefit of 
the remission of duty, a gift of millions of dollars a year, from the 
United States Treasury. 

The Wilson tariff of 1894 automatically abolished reciprocity with 
Cuba. Sugar fell below 2 cents a pound for the first time, “ while 
the restored duties of the colonial system meant higher prices for 
everything Cubans purchased abroad.“ The Cuban “autonomista ™ revo- 
lutionary movement was precipitated due to the economic catastrophe 
of the Wilson tariff. 

ALTERNATIVES TO WAR AND WHY WE FOUGHT 


Professor Jenks cites four alternatives to the Spanish-American War: 

1. We could wait inactively, seizing favorable opportunities to mediate 
a compromise between the parties. 

2. We could recognize the belligerency of the Cuban rebels under the 
republican constitution they had adopted. This was what the Cubans 
asked. 

3. We could guarantee an indemnity to be paid by Cuba as a means 
of securing her “ independence.” 

4. We could purchase Cuba outright from Spain. 

In the face of several promising alternatives our final resolve to 
enforce the pacification of Cuba and to establish a Cuban Republic 
under our auspices at a cost somewhat in excess of the possible 
purchase price of the island lacks a rational explanation. 

Nor in effect did any of the other forces which were driving the 
United States to war influence the responsible chiefs of the American 
Government, 

If ever there was a war which the people of a country, as dis- 
tinguished from their political and business leaders demanded, it was 
the war which the United States began April 21, 1898, 


WHAT WE DID IN CUBA IN THE EARLY YEARS AFTER THE WAR 


We brought joy to Government contractors, roused industry and 
credit to heightened activity, secured that prosperity which McKinley's 
managers had promised, and set ourselves to thinking in those vast 
terms of which the “trust” movement and the invasion of England 
by American enterprise were expressions. 

We freed Cuba from the accumulated national debt which in 1898 
amounted in nominal value to over $500,000,000, and we abated the 
nuisance of a revolutionary army. We adopted the “self-denying 
ordinance "—the so-called Foraker amendment to the military appro- 
priation bill of 1899. No franchises or concessions of any kind what- 
ever shall be granted by the United States, or by any military or other 
authority whatever in the island of Cuba during the occupation thereof 
by the United States, 

TERMS UNDER WHICH WE PERMITTED CUBAN REPUBLIC 


“The Cubans were so apprehensive of the possibilities of financial 
imperialism that they provided in their constitution that no loan could 
be issued without act of their Congress, and without provision of perma- 
nent taxes for its interest and redemption,” 

The Platt amendment embodied in a permanent treaty between the 
United States and Cuba in 1903 provided: 

“The Government of Cuba consents that the United States may exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, 
the maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations 
with respect to Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the United 
States, now to be assumed and undertaken by the Government of Cuba. 

“All the acts of the United States in Cuba during the military 
occupancy of said island shall be ratified and held as valid, and all 
rights legally acquired by virtue of said acts shall be maintained and 
protected,” 
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A Cuban patriot commented: “If it belongs to the United States to 
determine what Cuban Government merits the qualification ‘ade- 
quate,’ * * only those Cuban governments will live which count 
on its support and benevolence.” 

THE SECOND INTERVENTION 


The Republic of Cuba lasted four years and four months before the 
United States intervened in 1906. President Palma, early in 1905, 
abandoned the nonpartisan character of his administration as a means 
of insuring his reelection. A revolutionary movement was started, and 
insurrection broke out in August, 1906. Secretary of War Taft, who 
had been sent by President Roosevelt to investigate and mediate, pro- 
claimed himself provincial governor of the Republic of Cuba on Sep- 
tember 29, 1906. Charles E. Magoon succeeded him, “The American 
intervention took the position that the rebels were entitled to political 
jobs; it frankly approached the problem of administering Cuba as a 
problem in patronage. 

“Cuba never agreed to, and frequently disputed, the right of the 
United States to interpret the Platt amendment so as to justify the 
‘preventive’ policy. It was adopted solely in the interests of the 
United States. While it continued to be the dominant feature of 
American policy in Cuba, the new interpretation tended strongly to 
justify the many writers who spoke of Cuba as a protectorate of the 
United States.” 

Thomas B. Reed, former Speaker, commented in 1902 on our record 
in Cuba: 

“Q. What injury have we done to Cuba?—A. The Platt amendment. 

“Q. Who forced the Platt amendment ?—A. The buyers of sugar plan- 
tations. 

“Q. Did that injure them ?—A. Oh, no; they asked it to be done. 

“Q. Whom did it injure?—A. Cuba. 

“Q. Then, of course, you give the damage money to Cuba?—A. Not 
at all; we give it to the men who inflicted the injury.” 

The reciprocity treaty between the United States and Cuba on the 
face of it made a gift of 0.337 cents a pound on Cuban sugar to some- 
body from the United States Treasury; but, says Professor Jenks: 

“To the extent that the reciprocity treaty did enable Cuba to make 
of the American market an exclusive prize, its price benefits accrued 
solely to purchasers of Cuban sugar in the United States, chiefly, it 
appears, to the seaboard refiners.” 

In 1917 a revolt over the elections of 1916 led to the sending by 
President Wilsor of the U. 8. S. Petrel, which anchored in Santiago 
Harbor in February, and the landing of marines in March; but, Pro- 
fessor Jenks comments, “ actually this interposition of American forces 
helped neither the Government nor the rebels.” 

SECURING CONTROL OF CUBA’S RESOURCES 


Despite the strict prohibition against Americans securing conces- 
sions in Cuba, we let them do it. In 1912 the Neuritas-Caibarien Rail- 
way concession was pending, a project of British capitalists. Acting 
Secretary of State Huntington Wilson, on March 5, opposed it on the 
ground that. neither American nor Cuban capital was to be benefited 
thereby. On May 14 the State Department again cabled its opposi- 
tion. It then appeared that a British rival concession-hunting cor- 
poration was opposing it, and that the subsidy was to go to Col. Jose 
Tarafa, a Cuban, who bad associated with him Martin Littleton and 
Roland R. Conklin, of New York City. Mr. Littleton went to London 
and abated the opposition. We then condoned a grant of $12,000 per 
kilometer to Tarafa “for building a railway through land of which 
he was the principal proprietor.” 

From 1907 to 1909 the Bethlehem Steel Co. annexed nearly 
1,000,000,000 tons of iron reserves at the eastern end of Cuba in the 
Province of Orienta. On May 20 a negro uprising occurred in this 
Province chiefly. Secretary of State Knox at once had force applied 
to suppress it. On June 5, 500 marines took charge of Guantanamo 
City; four battleships sailed from Key West, and 5,000 American soldiers 
were made ready there for action. 

THE DRAGADO CONCESSION 

The harbors of Cuba needed to be dredged. An American firm pro- 
posed to do it—the T. L. Huston Contracting Co., organized in Habana 
in September, 1904, its principal members being Capt. T. L. Huston 
and Norman H. Davis. This firm had done a large amount of contract 
work in Cuba. The Cuban Ports Co. also presented a proposal for the 
port improvement of Habana, which was under consideration by the 
Cuban Senate in 1911. It agreed to dredge and improve certain har- 
bors and maintain them in good condition for 30 years. In payment 
it asked that port dues be levied and assigned to it for that period 
of $1 per ton upon merchandise and 25 cents a ton on coal. Later the 
fees were cut to 68 cents a ton (70 cents on merchandise from the 
United States) and 10 cents, respectively. 

This company had no paid-up capital. Its shares to the nominal 
value of $10,000,000 were issued. $9,000,000 to Captain Huston and 
the balance to Spanish and French capitalists of Habana who were 
leading backers of the Liberal Party, while $825,000 first-mortgage 
bonds were issued to Huston “for services rendered the company.” The 


company proposed to do $10,000,000 of work, and expected to receive 
fees in payment of at least $1,000,000 the first year and more each suc- 
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ceeding year of the thirty. It issued a mortgage deed of $1,000,000 to 
the Trust Co. of Cuba, organized by Mr. Davis, in which it appraised 
the concession at $25,000,000. The prospectus of the loan informed 
subscribers that they were to receive in the course of time $60,000,000 
for nothing. The contract for the entire work had been let to the T. L. 
Huston Contracting Co. Cuban officials, large and small, had been gen- 
erously approached to put the deal through. A law partner of the 
speaker of the Cuban House was made director of the company; the 
speaker himself was head of the legal department. In June, 1911, 
after contracts had been let and bonds sold and widely distributed, the 
United States delivered a note to the Cuban minister in protest, It 
said that the project “reflects a highly improvident and dangerous 
fiscal policy, which threatens to lead Cuba to a condition of national 
bankruptcy and the consequent inability to maintain am adequate gov- 
ernment” and asked that the project “be thoroughly reformed.” 

The United States did nothing for a year, however, when it arranged 
that the Cuban Government could terminate the concession “at a just 
and equitable valuation.” The original concession was amended to 
permit the Cuban Government to take over the concession by purchasing 
the outstanding stock in the company at a valuation to be made by three 
appraisers—one nominated by Cuba, one by the company, and the third 
by the United States. The United States insisted no more shares be 
issued and the capital stock of the company be limited to $10,000,000 
in shares of $100. 

“For its part the company was relieved of performing part of the 
work which had been assigned to it by law; it was granted title to the 
lands reclaimed from the sea in the process of dredging; and the Gov- 
ernment expressly recognized the mortgages which had been issued in 
guaranty of the company’s bonds, and the other contracts which the 
latter had entered into. 

“With these amendments the United States approved the concession 
to the Ports Co. of Cuba. 

“ Its only achievement had been to increase the apparent legal solidity 
of the undertaking without imperiling in the slightest its prospective 
profits.” 

August 4, 1913, the Government took charge of the port works on the 
ground that the company in charge was not the original concessionaire, 
The bondholders demanded indemnification. When Cuba entered the 
World War (the day after we did) the bondholders’ turn came. Cuba 
wanted to negotiate a $15,000,000 loan. Mr. Davis was financial 
adviser of the Treasury Department in charge of loans to the Allies. 
In April an agreement was reached, and a decree of President Menocal 
authorized the exchange of $7,000,000 in 5 per cent Cuban treasury 
bonds for the same amount of bonds of the company. The assets of 
the company, valued by it at $18,000,000, were returned to it. The 
Cuban Government returned to the company its assets and assumed its 
debts. 

That same month Cuba received her war loan of $15,000,000 from the 
United States in three installments, 

From Armistice Day, November 11, 1918, to the autumn of 1920 Cuba 
went through an orgy of speculation. Americans acquired much prop- 
erty, but Cuba approached bankruptcy. 

AMERICANS’ PRESENT INTERESTS IN CUBA 


Nearly two-thirds of the 1926-27 sugar crop was manufactured in 
American mills and, directly or indirectly, Americans control about 
three-quarters of the sugar mills, 

“Nearly 4,000 miles of railway, mostly private and standard gauge, 
are part of the equipment of the American milis. They own, lease, or 
control upon long leases or by strategic location at least 6,274,000 
acres of land, mostly suitable for cane. This is more than 22 per cent 
of the entire area of Cuba. 

“These interests are not wholly or even preponderantly represented 
by the National City Bank. Two or three other financial groups are 
as powerful, The Cuban Trading Co. manages a group of mills owned 
by the Rionda family, whose sugar, together with that of Cuba 
Cane & Cespedes, is marked through Czarnikow, Rionda & Co., of New 
York City, and C. Czarnikow (Ltd.), of London. The Chase National 
Bank, Guaranty Trüst Co., Hayden, Stone & Co., and J. & W. Seligman 
are the banking interests most closely identified with this group.” 

PUBLIC UTILITY INTERESTS 


“The extent of American control over Cuban public utilities is 
also a post-war development. A subsidiary of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. began in 1921 to buy up franchises and properties of numer- 
ous local concerns in Cuba, By the end of 1923 the company was 
serving more than 80 communities with electricity, gas, or water. 
Plans were made to unite the local systems and to secure the re- 
sources of the Habana power plant. A consolidation was arranged in 
1926 with the Habana Electric Light & Power Co. The power and 
light properties of both companies have been segregated under the 
common management of the Compania Cubana de Electricidad (Inc.). 
The street-railway systems have been disposed of to a new Habana 
Electric Railway Co., organized by Frank Steinhart and his friends. 
There is at least as much Cuban capital as American in the latter 
concern. These transactions have been highly complicated, and pub- 
lished accounts bad not, up to October, 1927, given full effect to the 
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reorganization. Three years ago, however, the property, cash, and 
net assets of the Habana company amounted to $81,000,000. The 
American & Foreign Power Co. (which is part of the Electric Bond & 
Share system) had Cuban holdings amounting to about $35,000,000. 
The net assets of the Habana Electrie Railway were reported January 
81, 1927, as $28,000,000, after considerable cash payments had been 
made to Steinhart's original shareholders. 

The telephone system of Cuba is in the hands of the Cuban Tele- 
phone Co., a subsidiary of the International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
This company, like the Electric Bond & Share, is now sponsored finan- 
cially by J. P. Morgan & Co. The Cuban properties and net assets 
were reported December 31, 1926, as $28,300,000. 

“The principal docks in Habana Harbor are the property of the Port 
of Havana Docks Co., which has many Cuban and Spanish stockholders, 
with perhaps $4,500,000 in securities held by Boston interests. The 
company is managed by Behn Bros., who are the leading spirits in the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Co. Other important docks are 
owned by the Ward Line (Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Co.), 
by the Munson Line, and by the Vaccaro interests of New Orleans. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY INTERESTS 


“American capital controls one of the two major railway systems 
which have survived in Cuba. The United Railways is an English con- 
cern, in whose affairs J. H. Schroeder & Co., of London, is prominent. 
With its subsidiaries it has about $18,000,000 outstanding in dollar 
bonds, while its total assets are upward of one hundred million. The 
Consolidated Railways, however, have been constituted since the crisis 
of 1920 under the patronage of the National City Bank at the initiative 
of Jose M. Tarafa. The company is a consolidation of Van Horne's 
Cuba Railroad with the Cuba Northern Railways, which Tarafa con- 
structed by means of Government subsidies and bond sales in the United 
States. A controlling interest in the company, 8.5 per cent of preferred 
and 98 per cent of common, is owned by the Cuba Co. and is vested in a 
voting trust composed of Jose M. Tarafa, Horatio S. Reubens, Herbert 
C. Lakin, Guy W. Currier, and William H. Woodin (American Car & 
Foundry Co.). 

“The Cuba Railroad operates 770 miles of railway and 127 miles of 
sidings and a lighterage concern. Its property was valued June 30, 
1924, at $51,702,862, when it had about $6,000,000 net working capital. 
The Cuba Northern Railways operate 342 kilometers of line. The prop- 
erty was valued April 30, 1926, at $43,012,833; about $1,500,000 has 
since been expended in extensions. The American investment in this 
system is thus about $100,000,000. 

“The Guantanamo & Western Railroad is one relic of the failure 
of the Banco Espafiol which remains in Cuban hands. It has about 
$3,000,000 of bonds outstanding, issued in the United States. 


AMERICAN MINING INTERESTS IN CUBA 


“Cuba is not ordinarily thought of as a great mining country. 
This is not due to lack of resources, but to the fact that they have 
not been fully exploited. The early Spaniards prospected for gold 
and silyer, finding much. Later, copper was the principal object of 
mining operations. From about 1835 to the late sixties, El Cobre 
mine, worked by a company of British capitalists, was the largest 
single source of copper in the world. 

“Tron development began in 1883. It was not until 1909, however, 
that at was fully realized that Cuba was one of the largest iron- 
bearing regions in the world, with reserves at least comparable to 
those of the Mesaba range in Minnesota. According to the estimate 
of Charles F. Rand, president of the Spanish-American Iron Co. 
(1913), the Cuban ore reserves amounted to 3,221,000,000 tons. 
Other iron-bearing areas have since been announced. Very little of 
this is being developed. Rights are largely owned by American steel 
companies, which have other sources of supply. 

“The largest holder of Cuban iron property is the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Its subsidiaries, the Spanish-American Iron Co. and the 
Bethlehem Iron Mines Co, controlled 1,776,000,000 tons in 1913. It 
owned recently the surface rights to 134,569 acres of mining land, and 
mining rights to 150,986 more. In consolidating with the Cambria 
and Midvale Steel Cos. in 1916-17, Bethlehem came into possession 
of 20,000 acres of land, with estimated ore reserves of 300,000,000 
tons which had been taken up by the Buena Vista Iron Co. 
The United States Steel Corporation controls about 200,000,000 
tons of reserves through the Piloto Mining Co., with an acreage of 
15,000. The Eastern Steel Co. of Pottsville, Pa., owns nearly 12,000 
acres in the Moa district, estimated to contain more than 50,000,000 
tons of ore. The Guantanamo Exploration Co., originated by interests 
connected with the old Knickerbocker Trust Co., controlled 210,000,000 
tons in 1913, holding 18,000 acres of land. The Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration has one-third interest in 6,000 acres of iron lands owned by 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., of New York City. 

“These known American holdings of Cuban ore absolutely dominate 
iron development in Cuba. It is out of the question to work the 
remaining 15 per cent of uncontrolled ore. Any expenditure of capital 
in railways, docks, dehydrating plants, or other equipment to work 
the ore, could be easily annihilated by the more powerful holders of 
ore reserves. The Cubans and others who hold the independent de- 
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nouncements may be said to hold them to sell to some powerful inde- 
pendent steel company still to arise on the coast of the United States. 
No one has proposed to develop a steel industry in Cuba in the 
neighborhood of the ore. 

“The ore developed early in Cuba on the southern coast of Oriente 
Province, was a high-grade nickel ore, equal to the best Swedish. 
This ore is now entirely in the hands of the Bethlehem Corporation, 
and is being rapidly consumed. The principal ore deposits were re- 
garded as worthless until about 1906. Then it was discovered that the 
brown dirt which covered the mountains along the north coast of 
Oriente Province was 40 to 50 per cent iron, Tests were made with 
rails manufactured from it on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Denounce- 
ments followed rapidly. The Spanish-American Iron Co. invested 
five to six million dollars in developing the deposits and in setting up 
a dehydrating plant. The proximity of the ore to water transportation 
enables it to compete with higher grade ores on the Atlantic seaboard, 
and as far inland as Pittsburgh. There is also iron in the Cubitas 
range in Camaguey Province, and elsewhere in the island, not so 
favorably situated as to transportation. 

“In view of the stupendous quantities of ore possessed by Bethlehem 
and other steel companies, it is a little surprising to find such estimates 
as $35,000,000 made for the value of American mining interests in 
Cuba, which are not limited to iron. The Bethlehem Corporation 
bought up the Spanish-American Iron Co. in 1916 for $32,000,000. It 
must be remembered that ore in the ground is not iron in the market. 
The present value of mining property which is supposed to be able to 
meet the needs of the Bethlehem Corporation for 250 years to come, 
is but a small fraction of the potential wealth under control. It is 
the control which is the important and valuable thing at present. 
And the value of control lies in ability to stand off competition, and 
to save the ore for future needs. Meanwhile, current valuations of 
the investment do not represent unfairly the proportionate importance 
which mining interprise has so far as Cuba is concerned. Since em- 
ployment has been given largely to immigrant labor, the Cubans have 
drawn but little benefit from the iron wealth of their soil. 

“The only other mines under exploitation in Cuba are the Mines de 
Matahambre, producing copper. They were opened in 1912 by Luciano 
Diaz, who had been Secretary of Public Works in the Gomez cabinet. 
Since 1921, a majority of the stock has been owned by the American 
Metals Co. (Ltd.). The ore is refined by the United States Metal 
Refining Co., Carteret, N. J. The Matabambre capital is represented by 
about $10,000,000 in stocks and bonds. Output is stated to have in- 
creased under American control. 

“The manganese mines in Oriente Province had a large output dur- 
ing the World War. They also are controlled by the Bethlehem 
interests ‘They are not now actively in operation. It is not clear 
whether this is due to the fact that manganese can be produced else- 
where under normal conditiors, or whether there is the deliberate 
purpose of conserving a strategically located supply against some war 
in which the United States may be involved. It is doubtful whether 
at any time since the Spanish war there has been so little activity 
in Cuban mining. Millions of dollars have been sunk by various com- 
panies in prospecting and testing copper, manganese, gold and silver, 
oil and asphalt claims. During the World War a great many small 
properties seemed likely to possess commercial yalue, and development 
was begun by Cuban and American owners of small capita] resources. 
From 1916 to 1918 Habana Province enjoyed an oil boom, Sixty or 
seventy companies were formed, most of them more interested in the 
sale of shares than in boring for oil. Only one well of commerci: 
importance was struck. bd 

OTHER PRIVATE INVESTMENTS IN CUBA 


It can not be said that Americans have invested any capital in the 
banking business in Cuba, although three American banks, National 
City, Chase, and First National of Boston, divide the field with three 
Canadian institutions. These banks, so far as can be ascertained, have 
no declared capital appropriated for their Cuban business. And Cuba is 
still so far a colonial region in respect to banking, that large amounts 
of Cuban savings are carried to New York and other commercial centers 
to be invested there in stock loans and high-grade commercial paper. 
Doubtless this is safer for the depositors, although it is a serious 
handicap to Cuba's economic development. About 75 per cent of Cuba's 
banking business is in the hands of the foreign banks, and of this 
about 75 per cent again is divided between the two largest, More 
exact information is not available. 

„Our tobacco interests in Cuba are largely represented by the Cuban 
Tobacco Co. Following a recent foreclosure and reorganization, which 
vested a large minority interest in the hands of the public, the com- 
pany valued its plant at about $1,700,000, net current assets at 
$6,700,000, and good will in Habana cigar trade-marks at $8,000,000. 

“In no other field is American capital dominant. A syndicate, headed 


by John Bowman, manages the Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel, valued at 
$7,000,000 ; recently it enlisted about as much in the promotion of a 
hotel and amusement park at Marianao Beach, near Habana, and in the 
development of a highly exclusive suburb. The Govin family, of New 
York (originally Cuban), owns four Habana newspapers—El] Mundo, 
La Prensa, Havana Post, and Evening Telegram, The contracting 
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operations of Warren Bros. (Inc.) and of Purdy & Henderson involve an 
investment of several millions. 

“The number of industrial enterprises is increasing. Fertilizer and 
other chemicals are manufactured at Regla by the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co. and at Matanzas by Armour & Co. The latter also 
has numerous distributing plants. The Coca-Cola Co. manufactures its 
beverages at Habana and Santiago. The Cuban Carbonic Co. manu- 
factures at Puentes Grandes all of the carbonic-acid gas used in Cuba. 
The Air Reduction Co. has a branch factory at Luyano for the manu- 
facture of acetylene and other products from liquid air. This company 
is controlled by a Percy Rockefeller syndicate, as is the Cuba Distilling 
Co., a subsidiary of the United States Industrial Alcohol Co. The 
only cement factory in Cuba is at Mariel, owned by a subsidiary of 
the International Cement Corporation (promoted by Hayden, Stone & 
Co.), There are American interests in the Polar Brewery. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. and the Fleischmann Yeast Co. opened branch factories 
at San Antonio de los Banos in the fall of 1927. The Department of 
Commerce estimated the investment in all these industries in 1924 at 
$40,000,000. Larger estimates have been published. I can not trace 
with certainty an investment of more than $12,000,000. 

SUMMARY 


“The total volume of American investments in Cuba is therefore 
somewhat less than the estimates which have been current, It probably 
does not at present exceed $1,150,000,000. This sum is made up about 
as follows: 


DURAT ETL 0 A IS Se eee ae — $600, 000, 

CC ae ee Ae LING Ie EEN 115, 000, 000 
deer eee PE E E 120, 000, 

I ee ee eee , 000, 000 
TOSCES-TROUNUE I os Freee rere a ones ices , 000, 000 
Hotel and amusement- 15, 000, 000 
Mercantile... 30, 000, 000 
Agricultura 25, 000, 000 
rr T 15, 000, 000 
Office buildings and city real estate 50, 000, 000 
Government debt 100, 000, 000 


1, 140, 000, 000 


“No such amount of fresh capital has ever gone out of the United 
States and into Cuba. It is doubtful, in my opinion, whether the 
export of capital to the island has ever amounted to as much as half 
a billion dollars. Forty million dollars of the capital cost of the Con- 
solidated Railways was in subsidies from the Cuban Government. More 
than half of the value of the sugar property represents reinvested 
earnings. Real-estate values represent unearned increment. It must 
be said, however, that other millions of capital have been brought to 
Cuba and have gone into circulation without bringing the expected 
results to investors.” 

POWER LOBBY 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the summaries of testimony elicited by the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with the power lobby, edited by 
Edwin J. Clapp, appearing in the Washington Herald, be 
inserted in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


[From the Washington Herald, April 25, 1928] 


Ex-SenaTors ON Power Lossy Pay RoLtt—Former Envoy, SOCIALIST, 
AND WRITERS Par From Bie FUND—LENROOT, RICHARD WASHBURN 
CHILD, BRUCE BARTON, AND OTHERS LISTED IN CASHBOOK—GREEN- 
woop Is NAMED—AUTHOR, ONCE MEMBER OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
School. Boarp, Drew $7,166—Witson Co. CONTRIBUTED 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


The trail of the power lobby’s money bags was uncovered by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission yesterday as the commission resumed its hear- 
ing in its investigation of the so-called Power Trust. 

For the first time details were revealed regarding disbursements of 
the $400,000 fund collected to fight Boulder Dam by the joint committee 
of National Utility Associations, the official lobby and propaganda or- 
ganization of the electric-power interests of the country. 

ON POWER PAY ROLL 


Among prominent persons on the power lobby's pay roll the names 
were disclosed of two former United States Senators, a former United 
States ambassador to Italy, and Dr. Frank Bohn, a former socialist 
and coauthor of a book in “industrial socialism" with William D. 
(„Big Bill”) Haywood, former I. W. W. agitator, who fled to Russia 
to escape prosecution by the United States Government. 

It was developed that $28,000 of the power lobby's huge “slush 
fund” was contributed by the North American Co., of New York, which 
is represented by Harley P. Wilson, now engineering the proposed 
traction merger. 

An analysis of the consolidation plan already has revealed that if it 
is approved it will not only give the North American Co. a monopoly 
of the transportation facilities but control of the city's power, which, 
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it is said, is the real prize Wilson is seeking in his maneuvers for a 
merger. 

Other high lights in the day's disclosures were: 

1, Irvine L. Lenroot, former United States Senator from Wisconsin, 
who was retired from public life by his defeat in the Wisconsin Re- 
publican primaries in 1926, was shown as the recipient of $20,000 (two 
years’ senatorial salary) for a few weeks’ successful work opposing the 
Passage of the Walsh resolution for a Senate investigation of the 
Power Trust. Former Senator Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, was 
likewise employed by the power lobby on this job, though his compensa- 
tion was not brought out in yesterday's hearing. 

2. Richard Washburn Child, ex-United States ambassador to Italy, 
was shown as the recipient of $7,500 from the joint committee of 
national utility associations in return for his services in preparing a 
pamphlet in opposition to the Boulder Dam bill. 

3. Dr. Frank Bohn, converted militant socialist, was paid $100 a week 
for several weeks to revise and edit the Richard Washburn Child 
pamphlet, which finally appeared as Boulder Dam, by Dr. Frank Bohn.“ 
and was sown broadcast over the country by the joint committee and 
their allied organizations. 

4. The big money of the propaganda organization was pulled down by 
its high-powered legal lights, who direct its propaganda work from 
New York and its lobby activities in Washington. At the top of the 
pay roll appears the name of Josiah T. Newcomb, chief lobbyist of the 
joint committee, who drew out $39,994 in the nine months from June 1, 
1927, to March 1, 1928. Second place in the running was won by 
Stephen B. Davis, formerly Herbert Hoover's solicitor in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and now director of the joint committee's activities 
in New York. In the nine months he got $33,735.64. Third place, but 
well up in the running, was taken by J. S. S. Richardson, formerly 
executive officer of the United States Army Secret Service in France, 
who drew out $22,125.18 for nine months’ work as publicity director of 
the joint committee's New York office. 


FINANCED SCHOOL BOOK 


5. The cashbooks showed advance of $7,166.31 made by the joint com- 
mittee to Ernest Greenwood, former member of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education and magazine writer, who was thus financed to 
write a book entitled “Aladdin, U. S. A.,“ published as an independent 
book on public utilities and their regulation, and urged by the National 
Electric Light Association upon all electric companies in the country on 
the ground that “it should be made available to every public, commer- 
cial, university, college, and school library in the territory of each of 
our members — number, 1,091 in all. 

6. The law firm of Mechem & Vellacott, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
were shown to have received $5,299.66 from July 12, 1927, to January 
6, 1928, in return for services rendered in watching and reporting to 
the joint committee on the conferences of western governors attempt- 
ing to reach an agreement on the Boulder Dam bill. Merritt C. Mechem 
is a former governor of New Mexico and, according to the record, par- 
ticipated in the above conferences as a representative of the State of 
New Mexico, 

7. J. S. 8. Richardson, New York publicity director of the joint 
committee, testified to paying $150 a month to J. Bart Campbell, a 
newspaper man, in return for the services of collecting and sending 
to the New York office news items and press releases originating in 
Washington. The cashbook shows Campbell in receipt of an average 
of $254 a month over the nine months, instead of the $150 testified 
by Richardson. 

FORMER GOVERNOR NAMED 


Great significance is attached to the joint-committee payment of 
$5,299.66 to the firm of Mechem & Vellacott in return for report- 
ing to the joint committee on the governors’ conferences. It is an 
extraordinary coincidence that yesterday the name of former Governor 
Mechem, “representing New Mexico,“ was presented to the House 
Rules Committee, which is considering whether the Boulder Dam bill 
shall be allowed to come on the floor of the House. Mechem's name 
was attached as New Mexico’s representative to a four-State docu- 
ment dated December 19, 1927. The document concluding: 

“It is the firm belief of the representatives of the four said upper- 
basin States that no legislation proposing the construction of any 
project upon the Colorado River should be enacted by Congress or 
otherwise authorized by any Federal agency before the negotiations 
now in progress have been completed and every reasonable effort ex- 
hausted to reach such agreement between the seven States.” 

Yesterday's hearings brought the first information that ex-Governor 
Mechem was under retainer by the power lobby for any purpose what- 
ever at the time he signed this document, 

A feature of yesterday's proceedings was details recording the resus- 
citation of the joint committee of national utility associations on 
June 1 of last year. Up to that time the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation had functioned as the propaganda and lobby agency of the power 
interests. Ira L. Grimshaw, assistant to the director of the joint com- 
mittee, admitted that it was formed for the double purpose of defeating 
the Walsh resolution and the Boulder Dam bill. Grimshaw's informa- 
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tion regarding the activities of the committee, of which he is assistant 
director, was so hazy that Judge Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission, who was examining Grimshaw, finally 
exclaimed: “ Won't you admit a big expansion of activities since 
June 1, 1927? Don't you know that the committee then had a bank 
balance of $745 and that in the next few months it collected $400,000 
and employed a lot of people in New York and Washington?” 


GRIMSHAW REMEMBERS 


Mr. Grimshaw then remembered. With the aid of the cashbook he 
recalled that on March 1, 1928, the committee had a bank balance of 
$144,089, and he testified that they now have $93,000 on hand, all bills 
paid. 

The main contributors to the $400,000 fund of the joint committee 
were disclosed. Assessments made in accordance with the gross rev- 
enues of each contributing corporation, apparently on the theory that 
this represents the corporation's interest in preventing the passage of 
the Boulder Dam bill and stopping the Senate inyestigation of the lobby 
activities of the power group. 

Contributions of over $1,000 each were made by 26 electric-power 
interests. At the head of the parade is the Insull group, whose 
$125,000 contributions to the fund of Senator elect Frank L, Smith was 
the main cause for his rejection by the Senate, The Insull group 
gave the joint committee $61,750. They are closely followed by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., which contributed $60,994. Then 
followed the Byllesby (Standard Gas & Electric Co.) group with 
$36,992; the Consolidated Gas Co. group (Brady group) with 
$32,000; and the North American group with $28,000. The Doherty 
Cities Service group contributed $16,000, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. $7,381, the Southern California Edison Co, $5,779, and the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric Corporation $1,350. 


“ CATECHISM “ REVEALED 


One of the amusing events of the day was a letter describing a 
“catechism” on public utilities, Government ownership, ete., said to 
have been distributed in the high schools of Connecticut. Clarence G. 
Willard, of the Connecticut committee on public-service information, 
transmitted a copy of the “catechism” to A. B, Tunis, secretary of 
the Public Utilities Association, of Virginia, with the following letter: 

“The inclosed ‘catechism’ is compiled and published by this com- 
mittee for use in the high schools in Connecticut. During the past 
three months it has been distributed in sufficient numbers to cover 
about 70 per cent of the schools in the State. In most cases it is used 
in civics classroom work. 

“This copy is sent for your information and for any comments 
you may care to make.“ 

The mobilization of the power interests of the country against the 
Boulder Dam bill was illustrated by a letter introduced into the record 
by Judge Healy, written by Herbert Markle, president of the Appa- 
lachian Electric Power Co., to W. E. Wood, president of the Virginia 
Public Utilities Association, and dated June 23, 1927. Markle urged 
intensive work with “our Representatives in Congress.” His letter 
reads: 

In view of the probability of legislation being proposed at the next 
session of Congress relative to the Boulder Dam development, or some- 
thing along the line of the Swing-Johnson bill, I think it very advisable 
for the executive committee of our association to have a meeting at an 
early date to outline a campaign whereby the association can do its 
part toward making our representatives in Congress realize the im- 
portance of defeating such legislation, and I believe this can best be 
accomplished by an early start with an educational campaign along 
that line.” 

BRUCE BARTON, TOO 


Among the items of expenditure listed in the financial report of 
the National Electric Light Association we find in the year 1925-26 
an item of $175,269 for Bruce Barton envelope stuffers.” This re- 
fers to the cost of printing a series of articles by Bruce Barton lauding 
the electric-power industry of the country. Barton is an inspirational 
writer who in 1926 published a set of stories on the intimate life of 
President Coolidge. These “envelope stuffers” were subscribed for by 
the National Electric Light Association member companies, and later 
sent to electric-current customers with their monthly bills. The Elec- 
trical World estimates this distribution of Barton envelope stuffers to 
have attained the colossal figure of 67,000,000, 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has received or will receive 
a total of $70,000 from the National Eleetrie Light Association, of 
which $30,000 was paid in 1925-26 and $20,000 in 1926-27, while an- 
other $20,000 is in the budget of the current fiscal year 1927-28. The 
National Electric Light Association during the current year is paying 
dues of $700 to the United States Chamber of Commerce, $265 to the 
International Chamber of Commerce, and $1,000 to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has issued a statement condemning the Boulder Dam bill, Last year 
the National Electric Light Association contributed $37 to the New 
York Newspaper Club, but this year, for some reason, the contribution 
was discontinued. 
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The question is being investigated whether J. Bart Campbell, the 
newspaper man who received from the joint committee an average of 
$254 monthly for nine months, is subject to discipline under a rule of 
the Senate and House press galleries forbidding a member to accept 
employment directly or indirectly from any person or corporation having 
legislation before Congress. 


[From the Washington Herald, April 26, 1928] 


AVOWED Fors or TRUST ARE ON Pay Books, Propers FIND—MECHEM, 
Former NEW Mexico EXECUTIVE, AND SCRUGHAM, OF NEVADA, SHARED 
ix Fuxp—Bopy Srrxr $309,513—UTILITIES Commirres KEPT a 
CLOSE WATCH ON MEETINGS OF STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


At the end of yesterday’s hearings in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion's investigation of the power lobby, a second ex-governor of a 
western State was disclosed as recipient of money from the joint 
committee of national utility associations, the official propaganda and 
lobby agency of the electrie-power interests of the country. 

Yesterday's addition to the list was ex-Governor James G. Scrugham, 
of Nevada. The record shows that in early February of this year 
he was paid $600 for expenses in connection with a trip to Wash- 
ington for a conference with Judge Stephen B. Davis, director of the 
joint committee. 

The money paid Governor Scrugham was out of a special “ suspense 
fund” handled by Judge Davis. 


MECHEM RETAINED 


The other event of the day was the development of the charge that 
ex-Governor Mechem, of New Mexico, whose law firm received $5,299 
from the joint committee from July, 1927, to January, 1928, was during 
that period an official representative of New Mexico at the conferences 
of western governors on the Boulder Dam bill in August, September, and 
December, 

Ira L. Grimshaw, assistant director of the joint committee, testified 
yesterday that the Albuquerque firm of Mechem & Vellacott was retained 
“for keeping the joint committee advised with respect to the proceed- 
ings of the governors’ conference on the Colorado River proposition.” 

Former Senator Irvine L, Lenroot, disclosed Tuesday as the recipient 
of $20,000 from the joint committee for a few weeks’ lobbying to defeat 
the Walsh resolution for investigating the Power Trust, was yesterday 
said to be the recipient of a further retainer from the Byllesby group. 
The Byllesby Standard Gas & Electric Co. group are listed as con- 
tributors of $36,992.55 to the joint committee, their gift being ex- 
ceeded only by the Insull group, of Chicago, and the Electrie Bond & 
Share Co., of New York. The information about Lenroot’s further 
earnings was put into the record by Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of 
the Federal Trade Commission, whom Lenroot had informed of the 
Byllesby connection. 

TRACE GOLDEN FLOOD 


It was a day of painstaking examination of accounts, expense 
vouchers, and canceled checks, in tracing the flow of the $400,000 
slush fund collected by the joint committee to defeat the Boulder Dam 
bill and the Walsh resolution. The solemn proceedings were enlivened 
at the end by a battle of wits between the commissioner's counsel, a 
lanky Vermonter, and the stocky Josiah T. Newcomb, formerly New 
York State senator at Albany, and how the highest-paid employee of 
the joint committee, its Washington head lobbyist, with a salary of 
$35,000 a year. Judge Healy finally dropped Newcomb in despair. 

The joint committee yesterday presented a detailed account of its 
revenues and expenditures from its inception on June 1, 1927, to 
December 31, 1927. It collected $402,513.13, expended $143,170.14 
in its New York office, $37,648.26 in its Washington office, and for the 
period had $221,694.73 excess of receipts over expenditures. 

Subsequent income and outgo were not detailed, though George H. 
Francis, auditor of the joint committee, testified yesterday that it has 
only $93,000 of the $402,513 on hand. 

The keenest interest was shown by Commissioner McCulloch and 
Judge Healy in the matter of the joint committee retaining the firm of 
Mechem & Vellacott, of Albuquerque, as developed in the cross- 
examination of Ira L. Grimshaw. Grimshaw denied that Mechem was 
a representative of New Mexico at the governors’ confcrence. The 
cross-examination was closed by Judge Healy reading into the record 
from Senate hearings on the Boulder Dam bill a resolution of a western 
governors’ conference signed by Mechem as “ representing New Mexico.” 


PAID BY COMMITTER 


The transcript in the Mechem cross-examination reads as follows: 

“Q, Who are Mechem & Vellacott?—A, They are lawyers of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. s i 

“Q. Paid by the joint committee ?—A. They were. 

“Q. For what purposes or what services?—A. For keeping the joint 
committee advised with respect to the proceedings of the governors’ 
conference on the Colorado River proposition. 

“Q. Any other mectings?—A, That is all. 

“Q. Relating to what subject?—A. The Boulder Canyon Dam. 
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“Q. And when was the governors’ conference referred to held?— 
A. There have been several of them. 2 

“O. How many of them did they have to do with—this firm of law- 
yers?—A. I would say for about two or three. 

“Q, Did they make a written report of what they observed concern- 
ing these conferences?—A. 1 think not. I have never seen it if they 
have. 

“Q. They were paid for their services?—A. Surely. 

“Q. And the service was what you told us?—A. That is right. 

“Q. Did it come to your attention at any time in connection with 
the employment of Mechem & Vellacott that Mechem was representative 
of New Mexico of the governors’ council A. It never did, and Mechem 
is not the representative and never was. 

“Q. I ask you that question largely because of the statement that 
was pointed out to me in a morning paper (Washington Herald). It 
has been stated—I do not know whether in his paper or not, but it 
has been stated at least in my hearing—that Mechem was representing 
New Mexico at the governors’ conference. You say that is not true?— 
A. I happen to hail from New Mexico and know exactly what Governor 
Mechem is, and he is not a member and has never been. While we 
employed him he was employed in no official capacity representing 
New Mexico. He is a practicing lawyer in Albuquerque. 

“Q. He was an ex-governor at the time of his employ?—A,. And an 
ex-judge, too. 

“Q. And had he been designated by the then Governor of New 
Mexico to represent the State in any conference in any way related to 
the matter of the Colorado River?—A. No. Francis C. Wilson is our 
commissioner of New Mexico, and he handles that matter, naturally. 


NOT STATE ENVOY 


“Q. I have either read or heard it stated this morning that Mr. 
Mechem signed a certain pact down there on behalf of the State of New 
Mexico.—A. It must be very recent, because he was not the representa- 
tive of New Mexico with respect to the Colorado River compact. 

„. I will ask you to verify these vouchers and tell us if these are 
the vouchers for the payment of the services and expenses of Mechem & 
Vellacott,—A, They are vouchers with checks marked ald to Mechem 
& Vellacott, lawyers, in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“Q. Mr. Mechem's initials are what? A. M. C.—Merritt C. Mechem. 

„Mr. HEALY. I offer for the record Document 866, entitled Colorado 
River Basin hearings before the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, United States Senate,’ and call your attention to page 132, wherein 
a resolution is printed stating that it is the conviction of the governors 
and interstate water commissioners and other representatives of certain 
States, among which is New Mexico. It reads, ‘Resolved, That the 
interstate agreement as adopted at Santa Fe in November, 1922, should 
be completed and placed in full force and effect.’ It is further stated that 
‘It is the firm belief of the representatives of the four upper-basin 
States, as assembled at Denver, Colo., this 19th day of December, 1927, 
that no legislation proposing the construction of any project upon the 
Colorado River should be enacted by Congress or otherwise authorized 
by any Federal agency before the negotiations now in progress have 
been completed and every reasonable effort exhausted to reach such 
agreement between the seven States.“ I see as the last signature ‘M. C. 
Mechem, representing New Mexico..—A. What date is that? 

“Q. I would like to show you that, Mr. Grimshaw, as it seems quite 
strange to me. Is there anything that you can say by way of explana- 
tion of that? 

WILSON REPRESENTATIVE 


“A I have no knowledge that M. C. Mechem ever represented New 
Mexico. Francis C. Wilson is the representative of New Mexico. That 
is, December 19, 1927. 

“Q. The copy that appears there purports to bear the date of De- 
cember 19, 1927.—A. Well, evidently it is signed by Mechem as a 
representative of New Mexico at that time. I think you will find that 
that is probably an emergency resolution. Francis C, Wilson has rep- 
resented them all the time. 

“Q. That is the only comment or explanation that you can make in 
connection with this, in view of your former testimony on the sub- 
ject?—A. That is all.” $ 

Among exhibits presented yesterday was a telegram sent by Ira L. 
Grimshaw from the joint committee's office in New York to ex-Senator 
Newcomb, sojourning in Owosso, Mich. The telegram was thus de- 
scribed by Grimshaw : 

“Q. Will you tell us what 877 is, Mr. Grimshaw?—A. That is a 
telegram to Senator Newcomb, signed by me, dated October 8, 1927. 

“Q. Written from where?—A. Sent from New York to Senator New- 
comb at Owosso, Mich. 

“Q. On what subject?—A. Boulder Dam. 

“Q. What conference is referred to in this telegram?—A. Governors“ 
conference at Denver.“ 

A MEATY MESSAGE 

The telegram gave the inside story of the abortive attempt of the 
western governors to reach an agreement on the Boulder Dam Dill in 
early October. Mechem was a member of the New Mexican delegation 
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at this conference. Grimshaw, asked by Healy where he got the in- 
formation transmitted to Newcomb in the telegram, replied that he 
may bave got it from Mechem, The telegram reads: 

October 8, 1927, Senator J. T. Newcomb, Wildermuth Hotel, Owosso, 
Mich. Conference recessed until November 7 after passing Pittman 
resolution, California and Arizona expressed desire to continue in- 
formal negotiations and believe they can solve problem. California 
refused to discuss power at this time. Mathews thinks California would 
agree to give Arizona and Nevada four-tenths of a mill on power, but 
other California members deny this. Arizona declares intention to fight 
Swing-Johnson bill until her demands are granted. Have arranged 
many conferences for you at Atlanta for 15th. Do you want these 
canceled? 

IRA L. GRIMSHAW. 

Astonishment is expressed in Washington over the connection estab- 
lished between the joint committee and former Governor Scrugham, of 
Nevada, who took $600 for expenses in connection with conferring with 
the joint committee's director in New York, Judge Stephen B. Davis, in 
the latter part of January of this year. 

Governor Serugham has been known as one of the most earnest pro- 
ponents of Boulder Dam, and was one of the expert advisers selected 
by Secretary Work to pass upon the legislation now pending in Congress. 
His favorable report to Secretary Work was dated December 15, 1927. 


WAS POWER FOE 


The Nevada ex-governor has, however, been an advocate of a policy of 
conciliation between the power interests and the out-and-out advocates 
of the present Swing-Johnson bill. One surmise is that Governor Scrug- 
ham was engaged in a mission of this kind when he held a conference 
with Judge Davis in New York and took $600 for his expenses. 

The stern indignation of Governor Scrugham against trafficking with 
the Power Trust was expressed in an editorial he wrote on October 2, 
1927, in the Reno (Nev.) State Journal, of which he is owner and 
publisher, Writing of the prospective investigation of the Power Trust 
by a Senate committee, as proposed by the Walsh resolution, be sald: 

“The names of the disbursing agents and amounts expended for 
political purposes in the West have not been revealed, but judging from 
the discord fomented between interested States in the Boulder Canyon 
matter, their work has been very effective. 

“It is probable that Senator WALSH will be able to bring to light the 
hidden sources of opposition to the Boulder Canyon powér project and 
to pry deeply into the secret combinations, slush-fund gifts, and political 
intrigues of which the present Power Trust leaders are suspected. The 
Walsh investigation will at least have the merit of making such lead- 
ers more restrained in their efforts to dominate the political affairs of 
the various States in which they operate.” 


[From the Washington Herald, April 27, 1928] 


Powrr TRUST LOBBY CHIEFS STAMPEDE TO EVADE Exposi—ScramMe.ia 
TO GET From UNDER BEGINS As TRADE COMMISSION SIFTS WORKINGS 
or CosxBINE—BOLT Hits HIGH PLACES 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


Governors, power lobbyists, and miscellaneous money givers and 
money takers were mixed up yesterday in an inextricable confusion of 
charges and denials, in the progress of the Federal Trade Commission 
hearings on the so-called Power Trust. In other words, the scramble to 
get out from under has begun. 

Outstanding events in the colorful day were: 

1. Ex-Gov. James G. Scrugham, of Nevada, wired from Reno denying 
the assertion of Judge Stephen B. Davis, New York head of the power 
lobby, that Scrugham was the one who suggested that he should come 
to Washington and confer with Davis, for which Scrugham was handed 
a check for $600 as expense money, 

ADAMS IN DENIAL 


2. Gov. William H. Adams, of Colorado, gave an interview in Denver 
repudiating the assertion of Ex-Governor Mechem, of New Mexico, that 
Adams was responsible for Mechem signing a four-State document last 
December. Mechem's name was attached as “representative of New 
Mexico,” according to a Senate document, At the same time Mechem 
was under a $5,299 retainer to the power lobby. 

3. Governor Dillon, of New Mexico, in a telegram sent from Santa Fe, 
contradicted the claim of Ex-Governor Mechem, made in Wednesday's 
telegram from Albuquerque, that Governor Dillon knew Mechem “ was 
attending these conferences as an observer on behalf of private in- 
terests " at the time Mechem attended the western governors’ conference 
as member of the New Mexico delegation. s 


SECRET ORDERS 


4. The Trade Commission’s search of the files of Senator Josiah T. 
Newcomb, $35,000 Washington head of the power lobby, brought to 
light a memorandum urging that the power interests “influence” cer- 
tain Western States to fight the Boulder Dam project in order to insure 
its defeat in Congress. 

5. Ex-Governor Scrugham, of Nevada, while under pay by the United 
States Government as an adviser to Secretary Work on Boulder Dam, 
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was shown to have yisited and conferred with Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the General Electric Co., Young later 
reporting one of these interviews in a letter to Newcomb in Wash- 
ington, Young said the interview was at the suggestion of Secretary 
Work. 

6. Frank Milhollan, while public-utility commissioner in North Dakota, 
was shown to have received $304.46, said to be for expenses for 
delivering a lecture before the American Gas Association in session at 
Atlantic City. Mimollan, who left office about a month ago, is said 
now to be in the employ of large utility interests in Kansas City. 

7. A letter was produced addressed to Josiah T. Newcomb by O. C. 
Merrill, executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission, inclosing 
suggestions for Neweomb's draft of a recommendation to be made by 
the power lobby to Congress regarding Boulder Dam. The Newcomb 
recommendation was strongly hostile to the power phase of the project. 

$5,299 EXPENSES 

Ex-Governor Mechem, of New Mexico, was under bombardment from 
Denver and Santa Fe simultaneously. Mechem admittedly received 
$5,299 for reporting to the power lobby in New York the progress of 
the conference of Western governors seeking a basis for agreement on 
the Boulder Dam bill. Mechem is now attempting to show that when 
he attended the conferences with the New Mexican delegation everybody 
knew the interests that were retaining him. Governor Dillon, of New 
Mexico, denied this in a telegram from Santa Fe, ending as follows: 

“Governor Mechem attended the conferences without any knowledge, 
so far as I am concerned, of whom he was supposed to represent at those 
meetings.” 

Governor Adams, in an interview in Denver yesterday, stated that as 
he understood it, Mechem, as a former governor interested in the 
Colorado River problem, attended the formal and secret sessions of the 
conference on behalf of the people of New Mexico. Adams declared that 
he had no knowledge nor the slightest hint that Mechem might be 
representing private interests, 

Direct conflict arose between ex-Governor Serugham and Judge 
Stephen B. Davis, New York head of the power lobby, as to who was 
responsible for Scrugham coming on to confer with Davis at Washington 
and getting $600 for it. Questioned by Judge Healy, chief counsel of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Judge Davis testified as follows: 

Judge Davas. Governor Scrugham called me on the telephone from 
Reno, Nev., In January. He desired to come here, and that he wanted 
to talk with me about ideas that he had for bringing together all the 
divergent groups interested in the development of the Colorado River. 

Judge Hearty. What did you say? 

“Judge Davis. I said I would be very glad to talk with him if he 
came on. 

„Judge Heaty. Did you suggest at that time that you would pay his 
expenses? 

“Judge Davis. 
pay his expenses. 

Judge HALx. Did you agree to it? 

“Judge Davis. I agreed to it. 

„Judge HxaLx. Well, now, was the plan or the suggestion that came 
from Governor Serugham so nearly in accord with the ideas of your 
committee that you were willing to pay his expenses to come to 
Washington? 

“ Judge Davis. I would say yes.” 

Governor Scrugham indignantly denied his responsibility for the trip, 
the conference, or the $600 in the following wire from Reno to the 
Washington Herald yesterday: 

“Judge Stephen B. Davis, whom I had favorably known for many 
years, asked me to come to Washington early in January for a con- 
ference looking to clarification of controversial matters regarding which 
there existed misunderstanding, with the object of facilitating the pas- 
sage of Boulder Canyon legislation. As the conference was requested 
by Judge Davis, he reimbursed me for my traveling and other expenses 
in this matter.” 

It is said in well-informed quarters in Washington that Governor 
Scrugham in January accompanied a delegation of the power interests 
to a conference with Secretary of the Interior Work. The power dele- 
gation was headed by Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Co., and George B. Cortelyou, president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Co., of New York. 

PERSONAL REPORT 


Perhaps the ominous discovery of the day was a document requisi- 
tioned from the Washington files of Josiah T. Newcomb, legislative 
agent of the power lobby. It contains a direct suggestion that an at- 
tempt should be made to foment dissension between the Western States 
which at that time were trying to agree on Boulder Dam legislation. 
The document was a report dated July 28, 1927, marked “ personal 
and confidential“ and reading in part as follows: 

“I am submitting herewith a report of the nineteenth conference of 
the United States Goyernors at Mackinac Island, Mich., July 24 to 27, 
1927. 


No; I did not. The suggestion was made I might 
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“For your information and guidance perhaps I might mention that 
Governor Dern (of Utah) advises me of a conference to be held in 
8 of the governors of the seven States through which the Colorado 

ws, 

EFFECTIVE WORK 


“ In this connection it occurs to me that there is opportunity for some 
effective work in the Colorado River States prior to this conference of 
seven governors. If Utah and perhaps one other State can be in- 
fluenced to continue the battle against Boulder Dam it is going to be 
much more difficult to obtain approval in Congress on any appropriation 
bill of such proportion as will be required for the Boulder Dam deyel- 
opment.” 

The author of this unsigned memorandum could not be recalled by 
either Judge Davis or Mr. Newcomb. Newcomb opined that the memo- 
randum must have been sent in by some one of many persons whom he 
might have asked to send him a copy of Governor Pinchot's speech at 
the Mackinac conference. 

Judge Healy pointed out that Governor Pinchot was hardly men- 
tioned in the memorandum, written by somebody obviously assigned to 
gather the opinions of the assembled governors on power in general and 
Boulder Dam in particular. This, however, proved of no assistance to 
the mental operations of Mr. Newcomb, whose usually active mind 
remained in a dense fog on the subject. 


OH, YE EDITOR 


A light touch was into the serious proceedings by a letter signed 
“Abstemiously yours,” by J. S. Richardson, the lobby's publicity director 
in New York, addressed to a Philadelphia editor. The power interests 
are claiming that this offsets any possible damage done by the earlier 
introduction of a letter written by R. V. Prather, utility lobbyist at 
Springfield, III., requesting a friend in New York to bring him liquor to 
assist him in his activities. 

Samuel S. Wyer, Cleveland consulting engineer, who some time ago 
made damaging attacks on the Ontario hydroelectric publicly owned 
power development, carrying the weight of authority of the Smith- 
sonlan Institution's name, was shown in documents to have worked in 
close relationship with officials of the power organization.. An attack 
by Wyer on the Boulder Dam project was circulated among Members 
of Congress this winter. 

The outlook for good hunting to-day was improved by the arrival of a 
second steamer trunk of documents from the New York office of the 
Joint Committee Utility Associations. 


[From the Washington Herald, April 28, 1928] 

POWER INQUIRY Digs DEEPER IN PROPAGANDA’S FAR-FLUXG NET—HAND 
or GIANT CORPORATIONS FASTENED ON NEWSPAPERS AND SCHOOLS, 
Propers FrIxD—METHODS UNPARALLELED 

By Edwin J. Clapp 

The hearing yesterday in the Federal Trade Commission’s investiga- 
tion of the power lobby brought out the unparalleled methods by which 
the public utility interests have got hold of the newspapers and schools 
which form the public opinion of the country, and the legislators who 
pass its laws. 

In solemn review, Judge Healy, counsel of the commission, conducted 
a parade of subsidized professors and writers who prepared books and 
delivered lectures paid for by the power lobby, which then disseminated 
this literature through the country disguised as bona fide investigations 
by impartial scientific men. 

STUCK TO PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda against the Boulder Dam bill proved the main, if not the 
exclusive, activity of the power people whose funds include the 
$1,100,000 being spent by the National Electric Light Association this 
year and the $400,000 collected since last June 1 by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Utility Associations, the more specialized agent of anti-Boulder 
Dam activity. 

Among the day’s revelations of the marvelous workings of light and 
power in the year 1928 were the following: 

1. George F. Oxley, publicity director for the National Electric Light 
Association, defended his practice of inspiring newspaper editorials 
with the novel explanation that “it is absolutely fair for me to put 
into the hands of the editor material so that he can reflect on his own 
views in editorials.” 

2. Judge Healy put into the record a letter by Oxley to the Pennsyl- 
vania State utility information director, asking for a list of State 
legislators in Pennsylvania, because “we have a particular piece of 
work which we wish to do with them.” 
$100 A WEEK FOR BOHN 


8. Dr. Frank Bohn, a writer, was revealed as recipient of a retainer 


of $100 a week from the joint committee of National Utility Associa- 
tions, while he was publishing power articles in the Sunday edition of 
the New York Times, of October 2, 1927, and October 30, 1927. 

4. The minutes of the National Electric Light Association's public 
policy committee, headed by Russell H. Ballard, president of the South- 
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ern California Edison Co., threw light on the motive for an annual 
payment of $30,000 a year to the Harvard University School of Busi- 
ness Administration. The committee is now on record as approving 
this payment on the gronnd that it will result in a textbook from 
Harvard on public regulation of utilities and “a textbook covering this 
ground would better appear under academic auspices than as a publi- 
cation of the association.” 

5. The public policy committee voted to assist in distributing liter- 
ature compiled with the aid of a $150,000 appropriation by the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. in a publicity campaign attempting 
to demonstrate the failure of the Seattle municipally owned electric- 
light plant. The policy committee said: 

“Seattle's rates are continually cited as lower that those charged 
by privately owned plants; the claim of successful results of such 
a policy in Seattle is dangerous and requires refutation.” 

This was in the committee’s minutes of February 16, 1928. The 
minutes continued: 

THREE RESOLUTIONS 


“ Resolved, (a) That the officers of your association be instructed to 
cooperate fully with the officers of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
and to develop a program for the dissemination of facts relating to the 
Seattle municipal plant and such other municipal plant situations as 
May be given prominence in the national press, looking toward the 
widespread dissemination of such information outside of the city of 
Seattle ; : 

“(b) That in the preparation of such a program the officers of your 
association cooperate fully with the Joint Committee of National Utility 
Associations ; 

“(c) That such plant, with estimated budget and appropriations 
therefor for the ensuing year be reported to its executive committee for 
appropriate action.” 

6. Paul Clapp, managing director of the National Electric Light 
Association, testified to a recent swing around the circle in the South- 
west and Southeast, organizing meetings of utility executives, subordi- 
nate officials and employees to stir up “generally diffused" opposition 
to the Swing-Johnson bill for Boulder Dam. 

7. Alfred Fisher, director of the Missouri committee on public utility 
information, in 1926 reported to Oxley that “the most important work 
done by the Missouri committee last year was in directing the attention 
of the industry to textbooks In public schools. You will agree with 
me that it would be most unwise to give this work any publicity.” 
He added: “Jt is a matter for executive session between leaders of 
the industry, writers of textbooks, and printers thereof.” 

8. Prof. Theodore J. Grayson, of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
shown as the recipient of $407.27 as “fees and expenses“ for a public 
lecture delivered in New Orleans last October. The news report of the 
lecture, sent to editors by Grayson as a Pennsylvania professor, dis- 
closes that he classed Boulder Dam advocates with Socialists. This 
designation would include such supporters of the legislation as the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, John Hays Hammond, Gen. George 
W. Goethals, and President Coolidge. 


$291.50 FOR A LECTURE 


Grayson received an additional $291.50 for a lecture at Richmond 
on December 1 last, and $288.29 for another address at Geneva, N. Y., 
on December 31. Judge Stephen B. Davis, New York head of the power 
lobby, in a letter to the Federal Trade Commission of March 21, 1928, 
wrote that “ Mr. Grayson is an official of the New Jersey Public Utility 
Association as well as a college professor. The commission has also 
learned he is a Philadelphia lawyer and attorney for the New Jersey 
Water Service Co. 

Doctor Bohn was shown to have been paid $100 a week from July 
16 to November 23, 1927. Maj. J. S. S. Richardson, publicity director 
of the joint committee, testified Thursday Bohn was paid this sum for 
“editing.” His activity during this period included an article, Super- 
power era of electricity,” published in the Sunday New York Times of 
October 2, 1927, and an article, “ The struggle over Government versus 
private development of water power,” in the Sunday New York Times 
of October 30, 1927. In the October 30 article Doctor Bohn carefully 
balanced the advantages of public versus private ownership, with the 
balance always slightly in favor of private ownership. 

ADDRESSES SOUGHT 

The doctor's services were further explained in a letter of September 
16, 1927, written by George F. Oxley, of the National Electric Light 
Association, to Thorne Brown, director of the Mid West of the National 
Electric Light Association, and reading: 

“I am taking up with the joint committee the question of whether 
it is possible to arrange for Mr. Frank Bohn to make two or three 
additional addresses while he is in your division and I am asking 
Judge Davis to correspond with you direct.” 

Perhaps the most amusing exhibit in the hearing is a letter written 
by Prof. E. A. Stewart, of the Univerity of Minnesota, in 1925, to Dr. 
8. S. Wyer, long-established writer against public ownership, whose 
wares have been broadcast by the National Electric Light Association 
and the joint committee. Stewart thanks Wyer for sending him a 
pamphlet disputing the success of the Government-owned power system 
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of the Province of Ontario, The professor writes that after reading 
a few of the excerpts contained in Wyer's pamphlet, “I couldn't help 
but think of the song: 


“*Hallelujah! Thine the glory, 
Hallelujah, amen. 
Hallelujah, Thine the glory, 
Revive us again!“ 


TRIES IT HIMSELF 


Professor Stewart became so affected by the Wyer effort that he has 
recently himself made an elaborate report on what he calls the fallure f 
of the Ontario plan for providing cheap electricity for farmers. The 
pamphlet is being given nation-wide distribution by a Minneapolis 
public utility. 

Dr. S. S. Wyer is author of the latest anti-Boulder Dam pamphlet, 
entitled “Study of the Boulder Dam project,” by Samuel S. Wyer, 
consulting engineer. This pamphlet, issued by the Ohio State Chamber 
of Commerce on January 30, 1928, and one of the exhibits introduced 
into the record, has been distributed broadeast through the country and 
put into the hands of eyery Representative and Senator. 

The Ohio State Chamber of Commerce came into the picture yester- 
day, when George B. Chandler, its secretary, was shown by exhibits 
and testimony of the Connecticut press agent of the power interests 
to have labored for an anti-Boulder Dam resolution at a meeting of 
State chambers of commerce officials assembled in Atlantic City. 

He actually succeeded in getting such a resolution considered favor- 
ably by the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. However, they in- 
sisted upon expert advice as to what to do about Boulder Dam, and 
voted against it only after an adverse resolution had been prepared 
and submitted by Samuel Ferguson, president of the Hartford Electric 
Light Co. 

WANTED AN INQUIRY 

The next move for delaying action on Boulder Dam was prefigured 
by a resolution presented at the February 16, 1928, meeting of the 
public policy committee of the National Electric Light Association. 
The minutes of this session contain the following item : 

“Mr, Paul A. Scholikopf (of the Niagara Falls Power Co.) pre- 
sented to the committee the desirability of securing an independent 
engineering investigation on the Colorado River. It was suggested 
that the United States Chambers of Commerce might properly set up 
a commission with the object in view of determining the soundest 
possible engineering treatment of the river, such a study to be started 
premptly in order that it may be completed early this fall.” 

The power lobby's method of working the newspapers is nicely illus- 
trated in a letter of January 19, 1926, written by Oxley, of the light 
association, to Richardson, then head of the Pennsylvania public service 
information committee. 

“Inclosed please find uncorrected proof of an editorial which will be 
published in the January 21 issue of the Progressive Labor World, 
which, of course, you know. Arrangements haye been made to have 
the revised proofs of the editorial in the hands of Charles Penrose 
to-morrow. 

“I thought it might be possible for you to call the editorial to the 
attention of some of your newspaper friends and perhaps the Associated 
Press representatives with a view to having them list at least a part 
of it for use in some other paper in the city. 

GREENWOOD'S BOOK 

Yesterday’s hearings gave further information regarding the propa- 
ganda book, “Aladdin, U. S. X.,“ by Ernest Greenwood, former mem- 
ber of the District_of Columbia school board. The book was financed 
by the National filectric Light Association, which advanced $5,000 
money to Greenwood and then purchased 5,000 copies for $7,500 from 
Harper & Bros., publishers, “in anticipation of reselling” to public 
utility companies. 

Oxley, in a letter of January 8, 1928, “to member company execu- 
tives,“ urged the wide distribution of the book and added the follow- 
ing quaint comment on its scientific value: 

“Thomas A. Edison has written a foreword to the book and author- 
ized the use of an autographed photograph as frontispiece. This, of 
course, will add to the value and convincing quality of the material 
in the book.” 

On January 13, 1928, Oxley again circularized “member company 
executives with a pamphlet reprint of an article by Ernest Green- 
wood which will appear in the February issue of the Industrial Digest.” 
The magazine article, attached to Oxley’s letter, was entitled “ Panning 
publie utilities,” and the subtitle was, “ What is the basis of the popu- 
lar pastime of picking on organizations with clean business records 
which always have paid dividends to their security holders?” 

WOMAN URGES BOOK, 

Sophia Malicki, chairman of the women's committee of the National 
Electric Light Association, on March 22, 1928, addressed an appeal 
to “chairmen of women's committees ” : 

“*Aladdin U. S. A.’ by Ernest Greenwood, is a book every member 
of the electrical industry ought to read. Students and club members 
frequently ask for material on the industry; this book is an author- 
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itative source. Teachers and librarians will appreciate having the 
book brought to their attention or given them.” 

Further data were produced with respect to the trip to Washington 
made by ex-Gov. James G. Serugham, of Nevada, in January, to 
confer with Judge Stephen B. Davis, director of the joint commit- 
tee of National Utility Associations, which is leading the fight against 
Boulder Dam, For this trip Governor Scrugham was paid $600 ex- 
pense money. The controversy is still unsettled as to whether Scrug- 
ham invited himself to the conference or was invited by Judge Davis. 
Governor Scrugham has been an outstanding advocate of Boulder 
Dam legislation, 

The exact date of the Scrugham Davis conference was established as 
January 19 by an entry in an expense memorandum prepared by Judge 
Davis, accounting for a matter of $3,895.04 of special expenses from 
December 9, 1927, to January 25, 1928. Attention was called to the 
fact that from January 12 to January 27 Judge Davis and George B. 
Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated Gas Company, of New York, 
and chairman of the joint committee, were together in Washington, as 
shown by an item of $1,282.14, described as expended for “ Mayflower 
Hotel—Mr. Cortelyou and Judge Davis, railroad tickets, meals and 
incidentals.” 

Scrugham apparently arrived in Washington in the middle of this 
period. Davis and Cortelyou were obyiously in Washington fighting 
the Walsh resolution for investigation of the so-called Power Trust, 
for the resolution was defeated after Senate committee hearings on 
January 16 to 21, inclusive. : 

Yesterday afternoon the commission’s hearings adjourned until next 
Wednesday to give time to digest the trunk full of additional sub- 
penaed documents dumped in the hearing room yesterday. 


[From. the Washington Herald, April 30, 1928] 

Trust TURNS BOULDER PLAN BACKERS INTO Fors or BILL—LENROOT 
Is EXampLe or Kino OF Max Lurep TO CHANGE Srann ON BiG 
Warer PRoyecT—Maxy Now on Pay ROoLL—FIGURES HIGH IN 
NATIONAL LIFE REVEALED ON Books AFTER REVERSAL OF OPINIONS 

By Edwin J. Clapp 

One of the striking and effective means employed by the electric- 
power interests to overcome opposition is to eliminate their opponents 
by absorbing or converting them. An astonishing number of men who 
were formerly active proponents of Boulder Dam are now at work for 
the power lobby at nice, fat salaries, as disclosed in the hearings on 
the so-called Power Trust held by the Federal Trade Commission last 
week, 

Dr. Frank Bohn, who used to be a communistic agitator who wrote 
for the I. W. W. in collaboration with “Big Bill” Haywood, is now 
shown acting as a sort of editor in chief of the Joint Committee of 
Utility Associations—the power lobby—charged with the expenditure 
of $400,000 in the pursuance of its avowed purpose of defeating the 
Boulder Dam legislation now before Congress. 

NOW ON PAY ROLL 


A half dozen men formerly high in Federal or State Governments, 
once rated as out-and-out Boulder Dam men, are shown to be now on 
the power lobby’s pay roll or working in close collaboration with it and 
taking its money for fees or hotel and travel expenses. 

Of all the conversions to see the light and the power, none has been 
more striking than the case of ex-Senator Irvine L. Lenroot. 

After being defeated in the Republican primaries in Wisconsin in 
1926 and being retired from office on March 4, 1927, Senator Lenroot 
devoted himself to the practice of law in Washiggton. The record 
shows that he was paid $20,000 for his work in organizing the success- 
ful opposition to the Walsh resolution for investigating the so-called 
Power Trust, which went down to defeat in February. The entire 
burden of the case he presented was that there is no Power Trust and 
no power lobby. 

Some people in Washington are recalling Senator Lenroot's eloquent 
denunciation of the “active and pernicious” power lobby “ infesting 
every nook and corner of this Capitol” in a speech he made in the 
House of Representatives when he was a Progressive on May 8, 1916. 
He said on that day, speaking in debate on the Muscle Shoals bill (H. R. 
12766) : 

“Mr. Speaker, I have in times past expressed a fear that this water- 
power lobby, which has been so active and pernicious about this Capitol, 
would get that which jt desired from the conference committee upon this 
bill. And, Mr. Speaker, if the substitute of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia as proposed is adopted, this water-power lobby gets exactly what 
it wants. This water-power lobby then gets what it has been before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors trying to get. 

* INFESTING CAPITOL 

“This water-power lobby, infesting every nook and corner of this 
Capitol, is boasting of the fact that it has secured the incorporation 
of what it desires in the Army Dill, as reported to the House. Now, 
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it is fair to say, that that same interest secured the killing of a com- 
munication sent out by the Smithsonian Institution of this city, be- 
cause they knew that that information, if promulgated, would be detri- 
mental to their proposition.” 

Careful examination of the cashbook of the joint committee of 
Publie Utility Associations shows how large were the “ special funds" 
disbursed without being recorded in the regular account books of the 
organization. The Federal Trade Commission has asked for a specific 
accounting for these sums. 


Josiah T. Newcomb, ex-New York State senator and now chief lobby- 
ist of the joint committee in Washington, is shown by the cashbook 
to have received a total of $39,994.10 during the nine months from 
June 1, 1927, to March 1, 1928. Since his salary is $35,000 a year 
he had coming to him $26,250 in the nine months’ period. The balance 
of the $39,994.10, amounting to $13,744.10, is still to be accounted for. 

J. S. S. Richardson, publicity director of the joint committee, is paid 
at the rate of $15,000 a year, which means $11,250 salary due him 
for nine months. The association paid him $22,135.18, so that he has 
still to account to the commission for $10,885.18. 


EXPENSES ARE HIGH 


Judge Stephen B. Davis, managing director of the joint committee, 
drew $33,733.64 during the nine months, of which $22,500 represented 
salary, and $11,233.64 represented special expenditures, The judge 
has accounted for $3,495.04 of this sum by an expense bill that in- 
cluded an item of $1,282.14 expenses of himself and George B. Cortel- 
you in the Mayflower Hotel January 12, 1927, when the Walsh reso- 
lution was being opposed before a Senate committee. also an item 
of $600 paid to former Governor James B. Scrugham, of Nevada, who 
joined Davis and Cortelyou at that time. 

The $1,800 paid to Dr. Frank Bohn for editing and signing the 
anti-Boulder Dam pampblet came out of the excess funds of Richardson, 
it is disclosed. 

A matter destined for greater clarification is the sum paid by the 
Joint committee to J. Bart Campbell, a Washington news correspondent, 
for the service of supplying the joint committee with news releases 
from Washington, according to the explanation of Richardson, who 
testified that Campbell was on a straight salary of $150 per month 
and performed absolutely no other services for the joint committee. 

Judge Healy, counsel for the Federal Trade Commission, showed strong 
interest in an item of $17 “incidentals,” paid to Campbell. An exam- 
ination of the cash book shows that from June 1, 1927, to March 1, 
1928, Campbell was paid a total of $2,289.92, which is an average of 
$254.33 instead of $150 per month. 

It is apparent tbat the commission is concerned over the apparent 
difficulty of doing anything to stop the wholesale expenditure of funds 
to buy professors, influence legislatures, and control newspapers, as eyi- 
denced in the case thus far. 

CONSUMER MUST PAY 


The public-utility companies charge their outlay for “ publicity” and 
“public relations” as an operating expense. On their books it is car- 
ried as one of the costs of service which must be paid for by the con- 
sumer, in addition to the guaranteed return upon the company’s “ in- 
vestment.” 

That is, a newspaper can be bought and charged as a cost of opera- 
tion, just like a ton of coal, and a professor can be hired and charged 
as an operating expense precisely like a stoker. Money spent influenc- 
ing legislatures is considered exactly like money spent in sweeping floors 
or buying stationery. 

Indeed, the public utility organizations state this perfectly frankly 
and urge these facts upon their members as a reason for contributing 
liberally to associations like the National Electric Light Association, 
which has thus collected over $1,100,000 to spend this year, and the 
Joint Committee of Public Utility Associations, which started out last 
June 1 and rapidly collected $400,000. The chairman of the public- 
relations section of the National Electric Light Association said in his 
annual report for the year ending June 20, 1926: 

“The dollar expended for public relations work is not a waste or a 
loss. It is an investment. So far as I know, no expenditure for any 
branch of public relations work in our industry has ever been considered 
an improper expense by any public seryice commission. Public relations 
expenditures are an investment in public understanding and cooperation, 
They are insurance against misunderstanding and hostility; against ill- 
founded rate cases with their heavy costs; against unreasonable, ham- 
pering legislative enactments, which affect service and revenue, whether 
or not through rate fixing and against the present menace of Government 
ownership and operation in some form.” 


TAXED FOR PUBLICITY * 
If this means anything, it means that the electric power and light 
companies of the country claim and exercise the right to tax us, in 
rates, so much as they please, for the purpose of collecting funds to 
influence press and schools, 
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[From the Washington Herald, May 1, 1928] 

COLLEOES GRIPPED BY Power OCTOPUS—GOLD-BOUGHT PROPAGANDA 
Seers INSIDE CLASSROOMS—VasT SUM SET ASIDE EACH Year TO 
Dinner SPREAD OF Favor ror CORPORATE OWNERSHIP—“ ENDOW- 
MENTS” PAY IN Exp—Barons OF ELECTRICITY COMBINE; Seek TO 
GAIN POWERFUL AIDES IN TEACHERS OF UNIVERSITIES 


By Edwin J. Clapp, formerly professor of economics, New York 
University 


One of the most disturbing revelations in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's investigation of the so-called Power Trust, on which hearings 
are to be resumed to-morrow, is the growing control exercised by the 
electrict light and power interests upon the colleges of the country, and 
particularly their courses dealing with regulation of the utilities by 
public commissions. 

Harvard, Northwestern, Ohio State, and University of Pennsylvania 
are among the institutions involved in the mass of testimony and 
exhibits dealing with this subject. 


A DEAN’S SUPPORT 


On April 16, 1925, according to the Federal Trade Commission, Prof. 
Ralph E. Heilman, dean of the School of Commerce of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, addressed the Wisconsin Utilities Association in Milwaukee on 
the subject of “Relation of education and research to public utili- 
ties.“ His idea seemed to be that the public utilities ought to be 
treated more kindly than they are. His speech on that occasion is thus 
summarized by the commission on page 236 of its second volume on 
“Control of power companies,” just printed. j 

“ Professor Heilman said that Wisconsin, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Indiana, Harvard, Northwestern had introduced complete 
courses in utility training in their curricula. The result of this 
movement, he pointed out, will be of great yalue to utilities, in that 
these courses will create a clarity and sanity of thought between the 
public and the utilities, 

“Through these courses, not only the students but the public as 
well, according to his statement, must realize that public regulation of 
utilities must not be too rigid or confiscatory. He pointed out that 
a survey by educators shows a great dearth of literature on the 
subject of public-utility regulation and management, especially of 
the kind favored by the members of the National Blectric Light 
Association. 

For some reason or other the National Electric Light Association 
decided that Northwestern University was worthy of active financial 
support, for in this same year, 1925, it began contributing $25,000 a 
year to “research work” in public-utility management by the Institute 
for Research in Land and Public-Utility Economics, an institution which 
was originally established under direction of Prof. Richard T. Ely 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1920 but was removed to North- 
western University in 1925. 

CALL FOR MONEY 


Apparently the move resulted in the institute directing its activities 
along less radical lines than prevail among the scholars of Wisconsin 
University. The minutes of the meeting of the publie-polley committee 
of the National Electric Light Association of February 16, 1928, 
include the following significant items: e 

“Mr. Frank L. Dame presented a letter from Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
of Northwestern University, requesting financial support from the 
National Electric Light Association for a study into municipal-owner- 
ship activities in California.” 

Professor Heilman, since his university began getting $25,000 a year 
from the National Electric Light Association, has not modified his 
opinion that public regulation must not bear too heavily on the electric- 
light companies. ‘The exhibits in the present hearings include an 
address of Professor Heilman on “The relation of utilities to govern- 
mental bodies,” reprinted in a pamphlet by the women’s public infor- 
mation committee, public relations national section, National Electric 
Light Association. This pamphlet has been sown broadcast to the 
women of the country. It reads in part: 

“There is a clause in our Constitution which was included by our 
forefathers; it did not have reference to utility business nor to any 
kind of corporation at the time, but the principle which they had in 
mind is fundamentally sound. That provision of the Federal Consti- 
tution says that no State may deprive an individual of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 

„Without due process of law. What does that mean? When the 
rates of a public utility corporation are regulated downward it is 
deprived of property—that is, income which it otherwise might have 
had, But the Constitution says that you can not deprive anyone 
(and the law interprets a corporation to be an individual) of life, 
liberty, or property without ‘due process of law.“ 

PROOF OF VALUE 

The propaganda value of the work of Professor Ely's institute is 
further evidenced by an entry in the executive committee minutes of 
the public-relations national section, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation : 
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“Mr. H. C. Taylor, representing Prof. Richard T. Ely, called atten- 
tion of the meeting to the journal published by the Institute for Re- 
search In Land Economics and Public Utilities. He urged that utilities 
throughout the country endeavor to interest libraries and institutions 
of learning in subscribing to the journal, and that utilities also should 
have the journal in their libraries because of the studies of utility 
matters which are being made, and reports of which are regularly 
published in the journal.” 


A PAID MEMBER 


Both Professor Heilman and Professor Ely are on the National Elec- 
tric Light Association committee making a survey of college courses 
dealing with public utilities; to report what is taught, how, and to 
recommend what should be taught. The survey was started last August 
under the chairmanship of Dean C. O. Ruggles, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Dean Ruggles is one of the paid members of the committee whose 
budget is shown by the following item in the National Electric Light 
Association’s report to the Federal Trade Commission regarding appro- 
priations for the administrative year from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 
1928, salary and expenses of Dean Ruggles and assistants for survey, 
$20,000. Dean Ruggles gets $15,000 of this. 


$30,000 SUBSIDY 


The $30,000 annual subsidy to Harvard is not paid by the National 
Electric Light Association but by its member companies upon the earnest 
recommendation of the national association. The origin of this finan- 
cial support appears in the following resolution by the public-relations 
sections executive committee at its meeting on December 13, 1923, 
adopted by the public policy committee and also adopted by the commit- 
tee on cooperation with educational institution, public-relations national 
section—all of these committees belonging to the National Electric 
Light Association ; 

“Whereas there seem to be no adequate textbooks on public-utility 
relations suitable for use in the universities of the country; and 

“ Whereas the committee on cooperation with educational institutions 
of this assocation has recommended that textbooks covering this ground 
would better appear under academic auspices than as a publication of 
this assocation; and 

“Whereas the school of business administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity now contemplates the organization of a research staff in public- 
utility management for the preparation of case books, requiring therefor 
the sum of $30,000 a year for a period of three years, of which this 
committee is informed $8,500 a year has already been subscribed; now, 

“Therefore, this committee recommends to the executive committee 
and to the public-policy committee their respective hearty indorsement 
of the enterprise of establishing the school of business administration 
of Harvard University research staff in public-utility management along 
the lines indicated above; and, therefore, that this assocation recom- 
mends to its member companies subscription to the completion of the 
necessary financial support.” 


SEEK HARVARD 


The following year the chairman of the public-relations sections, in 
his report to the 1924 convention, said he hoped the association's mem- 
ber companles would contribute to Harvard on the ground that “it is 
obvious that such literature, bearing the imprint of Harvard University, 
would be quite generally adopted by other educational institutions.” 
The research started full blast in October, 1925. 

It looks as if Haryard did not promptly spend as much of the money 
as was desired along the lines agreeable to the National Electric Light 
Association, for the minutes of its public-relations national section 
executive committee of February 3, 1926, record the following remarks 
of Chairman John C. Parker, of the committee on cooperation with 
educational institutions: 

“He stated that Dean Donham is to deflect some of the money for 
Harvard for a study of regulation.” 


HIGH HOPES 


What the National Electric Light Association hopes to get out of the 
subsidies to Northwestern and Harvard Universities was clearly stated 
in the minutes of the public-relations national section executive com- 
mittee minutes of February 3, 1926, reading: 

“The funds for Harvard University of $30,000 a year for three years 
will be used for an investigation of regulation and also for the estab- 
lishment of a case system dealing with that subject, and, it is hoped, 
a report which will deal with the fundamentals of regulation. The fund 
for Northwestern University will be devoted to a consideration of Gov- 
ernment ownership of every character.” 

The efficient work being done by Harvard in impressing young men 
with the viewpoint of the utilities is indicated by an article, “ Getting 
on in the world,” by William H. Blood, jr., formerly of Stone & Webster, 
appearing in the Saturday Evening Post of April 21, 1928. Blood says 
that he lectured at Harvard “to young men who aspired to be execu- 
tives of public-utility companies.“ He says: 

In one of my lecture classes was a young man gone red, not merely 
socialist, but more. The keystone in the arch of his political creed was 
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public ownership of public utilities. I assigned him as his thesis a 
detailed study of all municipally-operated utilities in Massachusetts.” 

As a final result of all this, Mr. Blood says, the young Harvard man 
produced a book against municipal ownership. 


SHOW CONTEMPT 


It is a little pathetic that the light and power people seem to have a 
sort of contempt for the professors and institutions which they are 
using for thelr own purposes. For example, the chairman of the public- 
relations section of the National Electric Light Association, addressing 
the annual convention of the association in 1926, said, after referring 
to the Bible story of Balaam: 

“Now, the professor, if you please, gentlemen, regards himself as 
being inspired by Jehovah, as having had put into his mouth by Jehovah 
the blessings and the curses which he must give if truly he listens to 
the words of the Lord, then what seems to be the curses that he pro- 
nounces may turn out to be our blessings; what seem to be blessings 
may turn out to be our curses. — 

“The one suggestion I would offer is that the prophet is most amena- 
ble to inspiration. If we can be sure that we have got hold, with ref- 
erence to our industry, of the will of Jehovah, perhaps we may also 
play the part of Jehovah in putting into the mouth of the particular 
Balaam, whom we are asking to go forth, something of the truth which 
we would like, and which we have a right to expect, to have prophesied.” 

Some of the higher educational institutions of the country, in their 
zeal for funds and contacts with big business seem inclined in the words 
of Omar Khayyám, to 


“Take the cash and let the credit go 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 


[From the Washington Herald May 2, 1928] 


Districr PAPER Souenr LOBBY Monry—Unirep STATES DAILY BID 
yor $202,800 Funp TO Sway LEGISLATORS—CAMPAIGN TO DEFEAT 
BOULDER DAM, SECRETLY BACKED, Was PROPOSED BY DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLISHER—PROFESSORS EAGER, TOO—EpucaTors RBADY 
TO FOLLOW TRUST VIEWS IN RETURN For SHARE or $400,000 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


A very distinguished list of professors, especially professors of 
economics, could be made from the roster of those who received or 
sought to receive money from the power lobby, according to the testi- 
mony and exhibits in the Federal Trade Commission's public-utilities 
investigation, on which hearings are to be resumed to-day. 

The eagerness of the professors to partake of the cash leads them 
into some rather pathetic protestations of the orthodoxy of their views 
on publie regulation of utilities. 


PROFESSORS WILLING 


The power lobby had plenty of cooperation from willing recipients in 
the disbursement of the $400,000 fund collected by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Utility Associations to defeat the Boulder Dam bill and 
the Walsh resolution for a Senate investigation of the Power Trust. 

The record has a number of suggestions from professors and writers 
and newspaper men as to how they would like to see the $400,000 spent. 
One of the most ingenious of these suggestions was made by David 
Lawrence, publisher of the United States Daily, a Washington news- 
paper with national circulation. Mr. Lawrence submitted to J. S. 8. 
Richardson, publicity director of the joint committee in New York, a 
proposal which, if accepted, would have brought $202,800 to the United 
States Daily, in which “for 52 weeks throughout the year there would 
appear every week three full pages telling a connected story.” Each of 
52 local companies would agree to contribute to paying the cost of this 
national advertising. The object of this device was to prevent the 
occurrence of a large publicity advertising expenditure in any one 
place. Mr. Lawrence makes that clear: 

“The name of no one company would appear more than three times 
during the whole year so that there could be no possible criticism on 
the ground that one organization or institution was conducting a gen- 
eral campaign. Contracts would be signed by the local company, which 
would be billed directly and would pay this sum out of their local 
budgets. This would obviate the necessity of any pooling of funds, or 
of the existence of any large advertising fund, which is often objection- 
able from many standpoints.” 

AN ALLURING PICTURE 

It is an alluring picture painted by Mr. Lawrence with respect to the 
result to be expected from this 8202, 800: 

“State regulation as against Federal would be continuously empha- 
sized, and there would be ample opportunity to put out that private 
initiative was the governing influence in the development of the com- 
munities, thus erasing in the background any thoughts that might have 
been lurking there on municipal operation. The cumulative effect of 
this advertising campaign should be not only to conyince Congress that 
the utility problem is a local one, thus discouraging interference, but 
also to emphasize to the States that the utilities should be kept in their 
own bands.” 
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The most extraordinary part of the Lawrence proposal is his argu- 
ment that these propaganda editorial advertisements would be effective 
because his paper bas- established such a fine reputation for non- 
partisanship. He says: 

“The United States Daily is held in high esteem because it is a fact 
newspaper, containing no editorials or interpretations of its own, and, 
being absolutely nonpartisan, it carries an extraordinary amount of 
prestige and influence.” 


WILLING TO BATHE 


Others who were eager to bathe in the golden stream are indicated 
in the following paragraph of the minutes of the meeting of the Na- 
8 Electric Light Association public-policy committee February 16, 

“The chairman presented in one group several propositions requiring 
expenditures by the association, including those from Mr. Waite (to 
run advertising and publicity from Shawnee, Okla.) ; Doctor Fleischer; 
Albert T. Reid, cartoonist; W. B. Williams, industrial program; Wash- 
ington News Service. On motion of Mr. Samuel Insull these propo- 
sitions were laid on the table. 

One of the names appearing most frequently in the record is that 
of Dean O. C. Ruggles, of the School of Commerce at Ohio State 
University, now head of a “ survey on public-utility education,” which 
has been conducted since last summer, supported by a $20,000 fund 
supplied by the National Electric Light Association's committee on 
cooperation with educational institutions. They are finding out what 
is taught, and how, in the schools, colleges, and universities of the 
country. 

Professor Ruggles apparently gets $625 a month for acting as chair- 
man of this committee; in any case, he got three checks of $625 each 
between August 15 and September 30, 1927. 

The present investigation of college courses by a national committee 
was preceded by investigations of the same subject by the State utility 
information bureaus in Illinois and Pennsylvania. The Illinois investi- 
gation found that much which was taught was “ poisonous” from the 
viewpoint of the corporations. So the Ruggles committee was collected 
and put to work. Its membership includes two names which have 
already appeared in this case—Prof. Ralph Heilman, of Northwestern 
University, and Prof. Richard Ely, of Northwestern University. 


UTILITY MEN ON LIST 


Besides a list of distinguished professors, the committee includes an 
equally distinguished list of public-utility men, including the commit- 
tee's chairman, Carl D. Jackson, of the American Gas Association; E. N. 
Case, of the General Electric Co. of New York; T. D. Crocker, of the 
Northern States Power Co, at Minneapolis; and L, R. Nash, of Stone & 
Webster (Inc.), Boston. 

Ruggles has been keeping at the public-utility people for years. The 
record contains a letter from the director of the Ohio committee on 
public-utility information to H. M. Little, of the Mlinois committee, 
dated March 1, 1922. It says: 

„Our friend Ruggles, at the Ohio State University, is dmong the 
most diligent little letter writers you ever came across, but inasmuch 
as his ideas coincide with ours, I have been striving to help him as 
much as possible, and should like very much to have you do what you 
can for him, too. 

“If you can do it, I should like to have you bundle up as much as 
possible of the material sent out last year, particularly the matter that 
appeared from the Illinois committee, or any special pamphlets, to be 
sent to Ruggles, because he devours anything on utility matters.” 


CYNICAL ABOUT TEACHERS 


The cynical way in which these publicity directors write to each other 
about college professors is indicated in the following letter, written 
January 4, 1928, by Rob Roy McGregor, assistant director of the Mlinois 
committee, to George F. Oxley, director of the department of publle 
information, National Electric Light Association, New York City: 

“Prof. E. R. Dillavau, Commerce Building, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill, has asked me to do what I can toward getting him on 
your mailing list to receive all your publications except those of a 
technical engineering character. 

“Prof. Dillavau teaches public-utility regulation and also does con- 
siderable research work along the line of public utility economics. Gen- 
erally speaking, his conclusions are as they should be.“ 

The public-utility mentors of the university courses keep a careful 
eye on the new books being written in their respective territories. 
They supervise the contents of such books and, if they are wholly satia- 
factory, help in marketing them with the assistance of the nation-wide 
network of public-utility organizations. Their method of gently guid- 
ing a professor to say what he should say in his book is clearly set 
forth in the following letter, written at Lincoln, Nebr., on August 11, 
1923, by Horace M. Davis, secretary-treasurer of the National Electric 
Light Association, addressed to E. M. Lytle, of the Illinois State 
committee. 

“One of our State university professors, Kirchman, of the College of 
Business Administration, is writing a work under contract with the 
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Shaw Publishing Co. on investment. He is now ready for a chapter 
on public utilities and came to see me. We spent a couple of hours 
to-day and I was able to furnish him with some literature that he 
considers pat, ` : 

“ He says he is trying to write the text in such a way that it will 
fit into his own needs in the classroom. Either he is stringing me or 
he is undertaking to see things as we would have him see them. I 
never heard of him before, but I will undertake to get a close-up on 
him and learn his antecedents and what influences may be back of 
his writings. In the meantime if you have any suggestions I'll be glad 
to have them. I pointed out ‘ regulation,’ ‘ customer ownership,’ * capital- 
ization without reduction’ as salient features of his chapter on 
utilities.” 


LAMBASTED POWER LOBBY—THEN Took ITs MONEY 

Here we have a reproduction of an editorial written at Reno by 
ex-Gov. James G. Scrugham of Nevada, October 2, 1927, in the Nevada 
State Journal, which he owns and publishes. 

The editorial is in accordance with what was understood to be 
Governor Serugham's policy of militant opposition to the power lobby, 
which was to be investigated if the Senate passed the resolution of 
Senator Wars, which was pending when the above editorial was 
written. 

That was October 2, 1927. On January 19, 1928, the Federal Trade 
Commission discovered Governor Scrugham took $600 for traveling 
and hotel expenses in connection with a trip to confer at the May- 
flower Hotel with Judge Davis and George B. Cortelyou, respectively 
managing director and chairman of the Joint Committee of Utility 
Associations, which is the power lobby. 

It is a little ironical that Judge Davis and Mr. Cortelyou were then 


at the Mayflower engaged in a successful attempt to beat the Walsh 


resolution, on which hearings were being held before a Senate com- 
mittee from January 16 to January 21, inclusive. 


NEVADA STATE JOURNAL 
(James G. Scrugham, Publisher) 

The Journal is an independent newspaper, printing the news im- 
partially, supporting what it believes to be right and opposing what it 
believes to be wrong. 

POWER-TRUST INVESTIGATION 


The investigation of the so-called Power Trust authorized under the 
terms of the Walsh resolution at the last session of the United States 
Senate is likely to prove the political sensation of the coming year. 
During the past deeade there bas been an enormous centralization of 
control of this profitable business in the hands of a few people. 

The names of the disbursing agents and amounts expended for 
political purposes in the West have not yet been revealed, but judging 
from the discord fomented between interested States in the Boulder 
Canyon matter, their work has been very effective. 

Armed with this authority, it is probable that Senator Warsa will 
be able to bring to light the hidden sources of opposition to the 
Boulder Canyon power project and to pry deeply into the secret combi- 
nations, slush fund, gifts, and political intrigues of which the present 
Power Trust leaders are suspected. The Walsh inyestigation will at 
least have the merit of making such leaders more restrained in their 
efforts to dominate the political affairs of the various States in which 
they operate. 


{From the Washingtun Herald, May 3, 1928] 


CONNECTICUT'S YOUTH TAUGHT BY CATECHISM SENT Teacnrrs—Grapp 
SCHOOLS ALSO ARE USING PROPAGANDA PUBLISHED BY LOBBY, INQUIRY 
DISCOVERS—PARTY BOSS INVOLVED—RORABECK COUNSEL FOR GROUP; 
NATIONAL BODY OF WOMEN FORMED TO “ SPREAD GOSPEL ” 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


The “ little red schoolhouse” in Connecticut is using as a textbook in 
classroom work the Connecticut Public Utilities Catechism, published 
by the Connecticut Committee on Public Service Information, it was 
disclosed yesterday in the Federal Trade Commission's hearing on the 
so-called Power Trust and the power lobby. 

According to Clarence G. Willard, secretary of the Connecticut com- 
mittee, 76 high schools in the State are using his “catechism,” while 
letters from Connecticut teachers aver that it is being used in grade 
schools as well. 

SPENDS $15,000 ANNUALLY 

Other outstanding events in the day's developments were: 

1, Disclosure that the Connecticut committee spends $15,000 a year, 
of which it gets 83,000 from the New Haven Railroad Co., $2,500 from 
the Connecticut Co., a subsidiary of the New Haven, and $1,500 from 
the Connecticut Light & Power Co., a public utility, of which J. Henry 
Rorabeck, Republican boss in Connecticut, is counsel, and chairman of 
the management committee. 

2. The outlines were given of a nation-wide organization of women 
to spread the public-utility propaganda, their leaders being trained in 
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a high-powered school of elocution and then sent out like apostles to 
spread the gospel taught them with respect fo rates, earnings, and 
publie regulation. 

8. The 1927 convention of the Great Lakes division of the National 
Electric Light Association, held last September, and the meeting of 
the southern Appalachian power conference, last October, were both 


disclosed to have climaxed in appeals to mobilize power forces to defeat 
Boulder Dam, 


GOT EXPENSES, TOO 


4. J. Bart Campbell, Washington newspaper correspondent, who, ac- 
cording to the testimony, was employed by the power lobby to supply 
it with “news releases” at $150 per month, is shown also to have 
received from the power lobby money for expense accounts, varying 
from $51.11 to $122.85 a month, 

David Lawrence, publisher of the United States Daily, which had 
submitted to the power lobby a proposal for a $202,800 advertising 
campaign in that newspaper, was defended in a letter submitted to the 
commission by the paper's director of advertising, Victor Whitlock, who 
said “ the memorandum does not represent the views of David Lawrence, 
nor does it represent the views of our newspaper.” 

Judge Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of the Federa] Trade Commis- 
sion, admitted the letter to the record with the comment: 

“I do it, however, without indicating anything as to what future 
inquiry may be made or seem desirable * * as I stated, I put this 
in without any inference whatever as to the future action or future 
inquiry on the same matter.” 


CATECHISM IS SENSATION 


Without any doubt the sensation of the day was the Connecticut 
public-utilities catechism, revised and distributed to schools annually 
by the Connecticut committee. 

In the committee’s annual report for the year ended March 31, 1927, 
appears the item: “Church Press, for printing catechisms, $694.89.” 
The cost of this year’s edition was approximately $800, 

The caliber of the “ catechism” is indicated by the following: 

“Question 9. What is the effect of adverse criticism upon utility 
service?—A. When people in any community criticize adversely public 
utilities in their cities they are advertising their own city to outsiders 
as a poor place in which to live, and are thereby retarding its growth.” 

According to the testimony of Secretary Willard of the committee, 
there are 10.110 of these catechisms in use, copies having been ordered 
by 76 high schools. A letter dated January 11, 1927, to Willard from 
E. H. Parkman, superintendent of schools of Thompsonville, Conn., says: 
“We have placed the catechisms in certain high-school classes and in 
Several of our upper-grade classes, for the teachers find them very use- 
ful, indeed.” 

A SOLEMN RITUAL 


The catechism is offered to the Connecticut schools with all the 
solemnity of a research document. On January 6, 1927, Willard wrote 
Frank W. Strong, principal of the Durham High School, thanking him 
for ordering 60 copies of the eatechism, and adding: “It took us six 
months to compile it, most of the time being spent in verifying the 
text and making certain that everything was exactly according to facts.” 

Judge Healy pressed Willard closely with respect to his authority 
for some of the “facts” in the catechism. For example, in the answer 
to question 21 the catechism says that when communities attempt to 
offer a light and power service, “in every case it has been found that 
the costs of the service are higher than when the service is furnished 
by a private corporation.” Judge Healy questioned Willard as follows: 

“Q. In this paragraph 21 you undertake to prove to the high-school 
children that municipal ownership is a bad thing, don't you?—A. As a 
matter of fact, yes. I think it is so in every case I have heard of. 

“Q. Don't you know whether it is or not? Don't you know that there 
are communities in this country served by municipal plants where the 
costs of the service are no higher than when the service is furnished by 
a private corporation ?—A. I don't know.” 


CONVENIENT KNOWLEDGE 


“Q. I want to ask you if when you wrote that article you knew 
anything at all about the cost of service in the municipally operated 
plants I will name. Let us take first the city of Los Angeles.—A, 
Personally, I don’t know. 

Another of the catechism statements to which Judge Healy took 
exception is the following, also under question 21: 

“Statistics have proven that the cost of living in cities which oper- 
ate their own utilities is much higher than in cities where the public 
service is entrusted to private enterprise regulated by the public's 
servants on a commission.” 

This statement gave rise to the following colloquy between Judge 
Healy and the witness: 

“Q. Do you remember whether a statement to that effect was sent 
out by the National Electric Light Association in a pamphlet—A. It 
might have been; I don't remember. 

“Q. The record here shows a statement of that kind was made by 
the National Electrie Light Association, and the National Industrial 
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Conference Board was cited as the authority, and we had in the record 
a letter from the National Industrial Conference Board, saying they 
never did anything of the kind.—A. That may have been a fact. 


MIGHT BE ERRONEOUS 


“Q. If that was the basis, it rests upon a mistaken basis, does It 
not?—A. I assume 80.“ 

The catechism, however, went like hot cakes in the Connecticut 
schools, Robert G. Blanchard, of the Lewis High School, Southington, 
Conn., wrote in October, 1926: “ Your catechism is a real contribution 
to secondary education; we would like 150 copies.” 

The most glowing eulogy of the catechism was given by Ralph W. 
Hedges, principal of the Warren Harding High School, of Bridgeport, 
in a letter to Willard, dated September 16, 1927: 

“Will you kindly send us 1,300 copies (of the new edition)? We 
wish to thank you very much for this material and to congratulate you 
upon the splendid work which you are doing for the public schools of 
the State of Connecticut. We not only make use of the material in 
many of our classes, but we also have placed a copy in the hands of 
every pupil in our school.” 

Willard testified that he keeps a stream of “clip sheets" pouring out 
to a mailing list of 1,036, which includes 108 newspapers, 128 banks 
and trust companies, 40 chambers of commerce, 237 high-school stu- 
dents, and 96 high-school principals. In a letter of November 4, 
1925, Willard reported to the chairman of the committee, Samuel 
Ferguson, president of the Hartford Electric Light Co., on the success 
of getting the clip sheets into the schools: 

“For the past few months we have been making an effort to interest 
the high schools in the State to use our clip sheets in their class 
rooms, particularly in the study of civics. I believe this work is of 
value in shaping many future opinions. Within the next six months 
I trust we may be able to have our clip sheets used generally through- 
out the State, just as the Literary Digest and Current Events are used 
to-day.” 

Prompt action to prevent Boulder Dam legislation was taken by A. 
Bliss McCrum, director of the West Virginia committee, immediately 
after receipt of the circular telegram of January 7, 1927, sent to all 
State committee directors by, George F. Oxley, publicity director of the 
National Electric Light Association. McCrum promptly wrote Oxley 
on January 10: 

“ Probably the most effective way in which the West Virginia associa- 
tion in this State can help is by getting in contact with Members of the 
House of Representatives from the State of West Virginia. I am taking 
the matter up with some of the more active members of the association 
and will ask them to get in touch with their Representatives in the 
House of Representatives at Washington.” 


CONFERENCH ALARMED 


The October 13, 14, 15, 1927, meeting of the southern Appalachian 
power conference at Chattanooga adopted a resolution favoring private 
instead of “political” ownership. The delegates were addressed by 
William H. Onken, jr., editor of the Electrical World, of New York 
City, who said: 

“The inhabitants of other States are as anxious, I take it, as are 
the politicians of California, to protect the inhabitants of the Imperial 
Valley against flood. But that is not to say that they will shut their 
eyes to the water grab promised in the Swing-Johnson bill, or the effort 
also there made to put the Government in business, and to thwart the 
Federal water power act.” 

The September 22-24, 1927, annual convention of the Great Lakes 
division of the National Electric Light Association, at French Lick, 
closed with the following remarks on Boulder Dam by president Sands: 

“You may think that the Boulder Dam issue in so far as Government 
operation of the electric light and power end of the business is con- 
cerned, is of minor importance, but it is these beginhings of the intru- 
sion of the Government into our business that must be resisted.” 

A WORD TO BOSSES 


Speaking at the fifth annual meeting at French Lick of the Great 
Lakes division of the National Electric Light Association, whose 
minutes were introduced into yesterday’s hearing, Chester Corey, vice 
president of the Harris Trust & Savings Banks of Chicago, stressed 
the “political value of customer ownership of the stock of public 
utilities.” He said that many instances could be cited of the ap- 
preciation of the politicians of the unwisdom of favoring legislation 
adverse to the safety of investments made in small units by a very 
large number of their constituents.” 

This September meeting at French Lick was also addressed by Miss 
Isabel Davis, secretary of the National Electric Light Association's 
women's committee, which, she said, was organized five years ago to 
“give the women of the country an idea of what the electric light and 
power industry is.“ 

The national committee makes plans that are followed by a women's 
committee in each member company, meeting monthly and listening to 
facts on “regulation, financing, superpower, private versus political 
ownership, as presented by executives, and the women are encouraged 
to take part in the discussion following.” 
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DESCRIBES WORK 


The missionary work being done by these women was thus described 
by Miss Davis: 

“A large number of the committee are studying public speaking 
under qualified instructors, with practice within their meetings. And 
from this activity many speakers are being developed who are qualified 
to appear before groups outside the industry. Two young women mem- 
bers of the women's committee of the southwestern geographic division 
traveled over that division, making a town a day, and in each town 
they talked two or three times. They addressed business women's 
clubs, women's social clubs, men's civic clubs, and even the employees 
of a big cracker factory, and reached thousands of men and women 
with facts about the industry. 

“In New Orleans a young lady conducts classes of school children 
through the power plant, explaining in simple language the uses of 
electricity, how it is generated, and telling them about the policies of 
the company which serves them.” 


[From the Washington Herald, May 4, 1928] 


SECRET POWER SLUSH FUND REVBALED—STATE LOBBY WORKED Upon 
PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATORS—FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION BARES How 
ELECTRIC Co, Pam Way Into Favor AT Caprrat—No RECORD or 
$20,255— PAID PROPAGANDA TWISTED Books IN SCHOOLS TO CONFORM 
WITH POLICY or CORPORATIONS 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


A $59,000 slush fund used by the electric power interests to hire 
lobbyists and influence legislators in Pennsylvania was uncovered by 
the Federal Trade Commission yesterday. 

At hearings in the investigation of the so-called Power Trust, it 
was frankly admitted that $20,225 of this money was spent secretly, 
and was never accounted for. 

The distributor of this largess, Walter H. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
until recently president of the Philadelphia Electric Co, and now head 
of the public policy committee, Pennsylvania Electric Association, could 
not remember where a single dollar of it had gone, although on Feb- 
ruary 29 of this year he spent the last $675 of it. 

LEGISLATIVE LOBBY 


According to exhibits introduced yesterday, $38,775 more expendi- 
tures of Johnson's public policy committee were disbursed to individuals 
admittedly hired to operate upon the State legislators in Harrisburg. 
Prominent men in Pennsylvania are involved in the disclosures, 

The Boulder Dam bill, now pending in the Senate, came in for a 
large share of the attention of the utility organizations of Pennsylvania, 
which assembled in meeting to pass resolutions against it, and devoted 
to it liberal space in the publicity matter they distributed. 

Schools and newspapers are no more neglected by Pennsylvania than 
by the other States thus far investigated. The State utilities informa- 
tion bureau has investigated the textbooks on civics and economics used 
in the State and published a survey indicating “ unsound” information 
they contained. 

120,000 PAMPHLETS 


Thirty thousand sets of four pamphlets on public utilities, corre- 
sponding to the “catechism” distributed by the utilities to the schools 
of Connecticut, have been sent out by the Pennsylvania information 
bureau to the school children of the State. 

The testimony disclosed that in Pennsylvania they had discarded out- 
grown methods of sending news“ to the papers, Instead, “ contact 
men take matter to the editors direct. 

Exhibits disclose the utility men urging liberal advertising expendi- 
tures, especially among rural newspapers, on the ground that “ paid 
advertising is manna to the country newspaper,” and “it helps you 
to more readily interest them in your point of view” if they are given 
paid advertising. 

A SPY SYSTEM 

An “important and confidential“ memorandum addressed to ex- 
ecutives of Pennsylvania public utilities” by the State information bu- 
reau urges each one of them to “delegate some one of your organiza- 
tion to the following task : 

“To report to the committee director the names of newspapers which 
do not quote items from the news bulletin.” (Sent out by the com- 
mittee.) 

An interested and attentive observer of the day’s proceedings was 
ex-Goy. Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania. More than half of the 
$59.000 slush fund was spent when the Pennsylvania power lobby was 
waging its successful attempt to defeat the 19 bills that Pinchot had 
introduced into the Pennsylvania Legislature, to make possible its giant 
power system, with its provision for the sale of cheap current to mu- 
nicipalities and farmer groups, and also bring about a more stringent 
regulation of the earnings of Pennsylvania utility companies. During 
the afternoon Mrs. Pinchot sat by the governor, knitting. 

A few feet away, another attentive spectator, sat one of Pinchot's 
political enemies, Philip H. Gadsden, of Philadelphia, vice president of 
the United Gas Improvement Co., in charge of public relations, 


Gadsden is likewise vice chairman of the national power lobby, the 
joint committee of National Utility Associations in New York, and is 
also chairman of its executive committee. Gadsden was accompanied 
by Josiah T. Newcomb, $35,000 lobbyist of the joint committee. 

The star witness of the day, and of the entire investigation to date, 
was Walter H. Johnson, of Philadelphia. His avocation is the chair- 
manship of the public-policy committee of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association; his business is assistant to the chairman of the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia Electric Co. Johnson gave a classic and 
an engagingly frank exhibition of the standards, the methods and the 
Memory lapses of men who handle special funds used to influence 
legislation. 

He could not remember where or how or when or to whom he dis- 
bursed any of the $20,225 he had handled. All he knew was that it bad 
been honorably and lawfully spent. He just drew the money out at 
different times, put it in the safe, and used it. He said he thought it 
was perfectly proper for a person to appear before a legislative com- 
mittee as a witness, and conceal the fact that he had been paid. 


Jan SHARPLY QUESTIONS Man WHO HIRED “ HELPERS ” 


Johnson’s views met with sharp comment from Judge Edgar A. 
McCulloch, Federal Trade Commissioner in charge of the investigation, 
and Judge Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of the commission, who con- 
ducted the examination. With reference to Johnson's secret disburse- 
ments of cash drawn from the bank account of the public policy com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Electric Association, the following colloquy 
took place: 

“Q. Is it correct to say that the principal expenditures of the com- 
mittee have been in connection with legislative matters in Pennsylva- 
nia?—A. That is correct. 

“Q. Who employed these various lawyers and experts for the services 
rendered 7—A. I did. 

SELDOM THERE 


“Q. Was that your particular function?—A. That was my particular 
function as chairman of the committee. 

“Q. Did you attend the legislative sessions yourself to some ex- 
tent ?—A. Oh, very seldom. 

“Q. Do yon discuss the bills with the members of the legislature ?— 
A. I discussed the bills with counsel. 7 

“Q. You don’t go up and undertake to buttonhole the legislators ?— 
A. No, sir. 

“Q. Your method is to stir the people back home up to write the 
legislators -A. That is correct. 

“Q. That is the way you have the pressure exerted on them?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

“Q. And through your counsel you get people to go and speak against 
the bill?—A. Correct. 

YES, OF COURSE 

“Q. Are the counsel also expected to talk with legislators outside of 
committee hearings?—A. Why, of course. I don't see why they should 
not. 

“Q. And if they can get a friend of theirs in the legislature to op- 
pose a measure there they are expected to do that?—A. Of course, 
they are. 

“Q. If one or more of them has a specially wide acquaintance in the 
legislature wouldn't that be looked upon as an advantage?—A. It cer- 
tainly would. 

“Q. Do you think it takes special legal skill to do this kind of work 
that is referred to in the legislature, or don't you undertake to select 
-men that are popular with the legislators and have a wide acquaintance 
in the legislature A. I should say that, of course, we employ men that 
have a wide acquaintance. Yes; certainly; but they are honorable and 
they have got to have good, common sense.” 


He Kerr No Expense BooK “So Noxs Cort Ever R Now“ 


Johnson admitted to Judge Healy that he had been “the main legis- 
lative man in the public-policy committee” and that he had received 
on dates specified $20,225 in cash from W. E. Long, treasurer of the 
committee, the sums ranging from $250 to $7,500, the last payment 
being $675 on February 29, 1928. With respect to each item the ques- 
tion was asked: What did you do with it?“ And the answer was: 
“I don’t know.“ For example: 

“Q. On the 18th of March, 1927, you received in the same way the 
sum of $7,500?7—A. Correct. 

“Q. What did you do with that?—A. I don't know. If Mr. Long 
had told me, I would recall it, It might have been some cleaning-up 
matters. 

“Q. Who cleaned up?—A. Well, what I mean is not the way you 
are taking it. There are expenses connected with the honorable dis- 
charge of duties performed, and that is the only way I can account for 
that. 

WANT IT SECRET 


“Q. If they are incurred in an honorable discharge of duties, why 
is the payment handled by Mr. Long drawing the money and turning 
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it over to you in cash?—A. Simply because people—we don't want 
people to know who gets the money. 

“Q. Very good. You don’t want people to know who gets the 
money ?—A. I don't know who got it. I can not answer that. I 
can't answer that if my life depended upon it. The legislature is in 
session year by year, I had a corporation I was trying to handle, and 
I had to have people do the details for me, doing the work, as you have 
your honorable, distinguished attorneys around you to assist you. 

“Q. I am beginning to understand why you were chairman of the 
committee, Answer my question. If this money was spent honorably 
and lawfully, would there be any objection to telling who got it and 
how much?—A. Yes, sir; there would. 

“Q. There would, although it was honorable and lawful?—A, Yes, 
sir. 
“Q. But you are unable to tell about where any of this money 
went ?—A. Correct. 

ALWAYS A SECRET 


=Q. Beginning with the first item in December, 1922, your mind is 
just as blank as with respect to the one of March 18, 1927?7—A. That 
is correct. 

“Q. Barely a year ago?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. The sum of $7,50027—A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. Have you no recollection at all as to why you proposed to Mr. 
Long that the money should be handled in this way?—A. Except I 
thought it was the way to do it. 

“Q. It was because you didn’t want it known who got the money 
and how much, Mr. Johnson ?—A. Of course. 

“Q. And if we don't know who got the money and how much, we 
will never know what they got it for, will we?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. Or whether it was honorable and lawful?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. And you don't intend to tell us, do you?—A. I don't know. I 
scratched my brain to try to find out.” 

At this point Commissioner McCulloch intervened : 

“Commissioner MCCULLOCH. You can't remember a single Individual 
you paid any of that money to? 

“The Wirxxss. No, sir. 

“ Commissioner MCCULLOCH. Did you carry it around in your pockets 
and hand it out? 

“The Wirxxss. No, I paid it out—I put it in the safe and used it. 
That is, if it was for entertainment, traveling expenses, I would send 
for people and pay their expenses, and then give them something for 
their services. 

“Mr, HEALY. Wasn't some of that money paid to people in that way 
that were to go before the legislature and into the committees, in 
opposition to these bills?—A. I should think so, but I would not say so. 

“Q. A person paid by your association would go to the legislature 
and oppose a bill without disclosing the fact that he was being paid? 
A. Of course. 

“Q. That would be perfectly honorable and lawful?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. All right. That gives us some standard by which we can judge 
the use that was made of the rest of the money perhaps.” 


WHO Took THE Bic MONEY BROUGHT ro LIGHT at LAST? 


Judge Healy questioned Mr. Johnson closely to ascertain whether the 
public-policy committee had opposed the Giant Power bills of Governor 
Pinchot because they opened the way for the development of public 
ownership. Mr. Johnson was unable to recall that public ownership 
was in any way a feature of the Giant Power proposition, until he 
heard Judge Healy read into the record a pamphlet attacking Giant 
Power on this ground, written by Charles Penrose, brother of the late 
Senator Boies Penrose, and give nation-wide circulation by the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Association, assisted by the Investment Bankers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Johnson closed his testimony with: “I do not think that the 
Giant Power bills are practical to begin with, and I do not think that 
they are to the best interests of the dear people.” 

Among the known recipients of the funds of the Pennsylvania 
Association’s public-policy committee, a leading beneficiary was John P. 
Connelly, who got $14,103, of which $11,525 was paid him during the 
period when the utility companies were fighting the Giant Power bill 
and the tristate water power pact. Connelly is a chief lieutenant of 
WILLIau S. Varn, Philadelphia Republican boss, who spent $800,000 
to win a seat in the United States Senate in 1926, and has not yet 
been seated. 

LAWYER LOBBYISTS 


Payments totaling $14,615 were made to the Philadelphia law firm 
of Hause, Evans, & Baker, one of whose members, Berne T. Evans, 
is known as the chief lobbyist of the power interests in Pennsylvania. 
All but $2,000 of this fund was paid during the fight over Giant Power 
and the tristate pact. 

J. H. Bigelow, chairman of the Democratic State committee, got 
$1,000 on March 3, 1926. On April 17, 1926, $1,000 was paid to 
James F. Burke, of Pittsburgh, former Member of Congress, and one 
of Andrew W. Mellon’s political lieutenants. The $1,000 to Burke was 
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paid via the Duquesne Light & Power Co. 
counsel in the Reed committee investigation. 

Another $1,000 went to William T. Ramsey, formerly wet mayor of 
Chester, Pa., and former member of the State legislature. This pay- 
ment was likewise made indirectly, a double play from Long to Ramsey 
via Albert R, Granger. 

Daniel T. McKelvie, of Hazleton, whom Long described as “not a 
lawyer,” received a total of $7,050 for services on legislative matters 
between March 8, 1926, and April 26, 1926. 


NEWSPAPERS—COLLEGES 


The technique of handling the newspapers were explained by A. G. 
McKenzie, director of the State utility information bureaus of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, at a meeting of the Pennsylvania Electric 
Association on last November 7. Mr, McKenzie spoke about the value 
of utility companies carrying advertisements in the newspapers, espe- 
cially the small and rural papers. He stated it was his experience that 
it was extremely difficult to interest the newspapers in your welfare un- 
less you are interested in the welfare of the newspapers. 

The minutes of the same November Pre also disclosed some 
attention paid to the colleges: 

“Mr. Kuhn mentioned that he believed it would be a good idea to 
check up on the trend of teaching as imparted in the colleges and 
universities, especially in economics und liberal arts schools, in relation 
to the utilities. So many courses in these schools are in the form of 
lecture courses, and unless the professors have the right point of view 
immense damage will be done to the industry. Most of these lectures 
are not based on textbooks, consequently, he declared, the textbooks will 
not disclose the main source of the trouble.” 

Examination of the weekly clip sheets of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utilities Information Bureau during 1927 discloses frequent items at- 
tacking the present Swing-Johnson bill for Boulder Dam, with major 
articles against them on February 14 and September 12. A meeting 
of the public relations committee of the Pennsylvania Electric Associa- 
tion, at Altoona, Pa., February 28, 1927, was largely devoted to at- 
tacking the Boulder Dam bill and devising means of fighting it. 

SWING-JOHNSON BILL 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. Shearer with this address: 

“It is quite an opportune time for this meeting to be scheduled 
because of the agitation being fostered in yarious quarters against the 
public utilities. It is essential that steps be taken by the industry to 
combat the propaganda of the agitators, Every day brings to our 
attention some new moyement aimed at the public utilities. 

“At the present time there is pending in the Senate the ‘ Swing-John- 
son bill,’ which is being promoted primarily by a group of legislators 
interested in the nationalization of the electric light and power indus- 
try. This bill is the first big effort of the Government-ownership group 
to get the Federal Government to go into the power business. This bill 
is of momentous importance to the electric light and power industry, 
because it will establish a precedent for other similar projects. 

“We also have ex-Governor Pinchot active as ever in the promotion 
of his ‘giant power.’ Only, recently he paid a visit to Portland, Me., 
to deliver an address on the ‘super power monopoly.’ He is now in 
Washington and is quite active behind the scenes in all Government- 
ownership propaganda, Only on last Friday Senator WALSH of Mon- 
tana introduced a bill in the Senate providing for investigation of the 
public utilities. 

“In addition to these efforts, we have men of the caliber of Professor 
Ripley, of Harvard, issuing articles and books all aimed at the 
electrie light and power industry.” 

Hearings will resume this morning at 10 o'clock. 


Burke was Vare’s original 


{From the Washington Herald May 5, 1928] 

Power Lorey’s “STRONG ARM” BARED—CUNNING MIND DIRECTED Us 
or Vast Sums ro Wix FAVOR—EDITORS, CHAUTAUQUA, SCHOOLS, ALL 
FELT INFLUENCE OF BIG DRIVE FOR ELECTRIC TRUST—TËACHERS WERE 
Swayep—CHIEF PUBLICIST ReveEALS How He WENT ABOUT TO EARN 
Bid SaLagy Tory Pam ro Hist 


Yesterday's developments in the investigation of the Power Trust 
lobby, coupled with the Boulder Dam legislative fight, were: 

1, Money of the Power Trust was traced by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigators into great universities, schools, newspaper chan- 
nels, and “scientific” publications. 

2. President Coolidge favors enactment of the Boulder Dam bill with- 
out further delay at the present session of Congress, it was learned at 
the White House. 

3. Senator Norrts, of Nebraska, in a speech in the Senate, attacked 
the Power Trust for its tactics in attempting to influence the opinions 
of newspapers, school children, and educators. 

4. Representative JOHN Q. TrLson, Republican House leader, after a 
conference with members of the California delegation, said he expected 
early enactment of the Boulder Dam bill by the House. 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


Fresh and startling proof of the successful efforts of the power 
interests to control the press and the educational institutions of the 
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country was disclosed at yesterday’s hearing in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of the Power Trust lobby. 

Judge Robert E. Healy, commission chief counsel, spent the day cross- 
examining Maj. J. S. S. Richardson, “strong-arm” publicity director 
of the joint committee of National Utility Associations in New York. 
The major formerly was executive officer of the secret-service section 
attached to Pershing's General Staff in France. 


PROPAGANDA SUCCESS 


Richardson, with engaging frankness, in direct testimony or in cor- 
respondence or exhibits which he identified, disclosed the success he 
and his associates have had in getting disapproved textbooks out of 
schools, getting prepared editorials into newspapers, proceeding to close 
the Chautauqua circuit to a lecturer favoring public ownership, in- 
ducing a publishing house to submit its textbooks to Richardson before 
publication, and placing lecturers in colleges to give courses super- 
vised by Richardson and his assistants. 

Richardson admitted that he had been making payments at the rate 
of $10,000 a year for “publicity work” to A. T. Reid, of New York, 
while Reid was part owner of a news syndicate serving papers through 
the West. 

“ SUSPENSE” ACCOUNT 


These payments were disclosed as Judge Healy made a searching in- 
quiry into a “suspense” account maintained by the joint committee, 
propaganda and lobby organization of the electric-power interests now 
fighting with all its resources against Boulder Dam. 

Through testimony, correspondence, and minutes of the National 
Electric Light Association meetings it was brought out that Samuel S. 
Wyer, consulting engineer of Columbus, Ohio, and author of the latest 
propaganda circular against Boulder Dam, agreed to accept” $3,000 
and expenses for a survey“ of the public-operated Ontario hydro- 
electric system. 

Four months after this entry in the minutes of the National Electric 
Light Association, Wyer published, under the Smithsonian Institution 
auspices, his notorious attack on Sir Adam Beck and the Ontario hydro- 
electric, precipitating an international controversy when Sir Adam 
responded with a bitter attack upon what he alleged were falsehoods in 
the Wyer pamphlet, and the methods which Wyer had umed to obtain 
his information in Canada. 

“MY DEAR BARNEY ” 

The Smith and Vare senatorial political scandals found an echo in 
a letter of August 23, 1926, written by Richardson, when head of the 
Pennsylvania public service information committee to Bernard J. Mul- 
laney, vice president of the People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co., of Chicago, 
and head of the Illinois information committee. Richardson wrote 
Mullaney, addressed as “My Dear Barney,” that Joseph R. Grundy's 
contributions to the Pepper-Fisher campaign in Pennsylvania were 
twice as large as Samuel Insull’s contributions to Frank L. Smith in 
Ilinois. 

“I read fairly completely the news reports of the United States 
senatorial inquiry into primary expenditures in Illinois. As was to be 
expected, the Illinois developments produced little by way of pro- 
nounced editorial ripples in Pennsylvania. The comparison wasn't 
close enough, 

“The Ledger compared Mr. Insull’s campaign contribution in 
Illinois with that of Mr. Grundy in Pennsylvania. Grundy's was 
double that of your chief's.” 

According to the report of the Rezp committee of December 22, 
1926, “Joseph R. Grundy, president of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association and the controlling genius of the Pepper-Fisher 
combine, placed at the disposal of his candidates’ campaign over 
$400,000.” , 

Insull's contribution to Colonel Smith's fund in Ilinois was $125,- 
000. Smith, though elected in Illinois, has been refused admission 
to the United States Senate. Pepper, though supported by a total 
fund of $1,800,000, was defeated by Varm with only $800,000. Vann, 
like Smith, is still waiting outside the Senate door. 

One of the striking revelations of the day was the suggestion made 
to Richardson that big business men ought to do something to supple- 
ment the present meager salaries of professors and ministers, so as 
to make them feel more friendly to the corporations. A. W. Robert- 
son, vice president and general attorney of the Philadelphia Co., 
of Pittsburgh, on January 22, 1925, wrote Richardson as director 
of the Pennsylvania Public Service Information Committee : 

“The thought occurs to me that the reason why so many edu- 
cators are more or less hostile to big business is in many cases due 
to the fact that they themselves are not successful in a business 
way. There ought to be some way in which educators could be better 
paid. It would certainly help to cure at least some of their mental 
bias. 

ALSO MINISTERS 

“The same thought has come to me in regard to ministers, who 
are generally unfairly critical- of corporations, including public-service 
companies. However, this is going pretty far afield, but nevertheless 
I believe that leaders in our business life could well consider the ad- 
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visability of giving some real attention to the economie welfare of 
educators and others who are largely responsible for training the 
minds of our children, i 

“As I write, the final thought comes to me in regard to the textbook 
matter—would it not be possible for some of our men to approach the 
large publishers of textbooks and produce some quick results in clear- 
ing up the situation?’ 


Wirsxess Bares How TExTBOOK Fionr Was WON 


A suggestion by Richard Robertson, of the Philadelphia power firm, 
to J. S. S. Richardson, chief publicist of the so-called Power Trust lobby, 
that “ Would it not be possible for some of our men to approach the 
large publishers of textbooks and produce some quick results?“ ex- 
pressed an idea that frequently came out in yesterday's hearing. 

It was acted upon successfully as disclosed in a letter of October 18, 
1926, from Richardson, in Philadelphia, to A. W. Flor, of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway, New York. 

Flor had written Richardson, asking, “ Will you please state briefly 
the extent of your activities in connection with the schools and other 
educational institutions in your State?’ Richardson replied in part: 

“A survey of textbooks on economics and civics in use in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania was completed last year. It developed that 
material published in some of the textbooks contained misinformation 
inimical to the well-being of the public-utility industry. 

“The committee recently arranged with a leading publishing house to 
make corrective suggestions prior to the publication or republication of 
textbook issues.” 

Cross-examined upon this exhibit, Richardson testified : 

“Q. Mr. Flor asked you to tell about the schools and educational 
institutions ?—A, Yes. 


HE TOLD HIM 


“Q. And you told him about it?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. The committee recently arranged with a leading publishing house 
to make corrective suggestions prior to the publication or republication 
of textbook issues?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What is the name of the company?—A. Winston, of Philadel- 
phia,” 

The record shows that the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania, 
appointed to regulate the State's utilities, cooperated diligently with 
Mr. Richardson's State information committee in Philadelphia in get- 
ting public-ownership statements out of books in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, 

On October 8, 1926, Richardson wrote the Hon. James B. Bean, of 
the Pennsylvania Publie Service Commission, saying: 

“I would respectfully suggest that the commission in Pennsylvania 
emphasize the need for a standard textbook on economics and civics 
for use in the public schools.” Attached to that letter is a memo- 
randum entitled “General summary, educational and public-relations 
activities of the public-utility industry in Pennsylvania, 1925-26." 
The memorandum contains the following passages: 

“The public-service information committee, in cooperation with the 
public-service commission and other State authorities, recently com- 
pleted a comprehensive survey of the textbooks on economics and 
civics in use in the Pennsylvania public schools. The survey was un- 
dertaken to ascertain whether material in the textbooks contained mis- 
information inimical to the business of public service. 

“It was discovered that there is much misinformation being dis- 
seminated to the pupils through the medium of obsolete and errone- 
ously compiled textbooks, 

“So far no adequate steps have been taken to correct the situation. 
One leading publishing house has agreed to avoid pitfalls in the future, 
but the dangerous textbooks already are in use, 

“The committee has aided materially in the recent completion of a 
course on public-utility economics at the State college. The public- 
service commission is in close cooperation with the committee in this 
work, and members of the commission have lectured on problems relat- 
ing to regulation,” 

WIN AT COLLEGE 


Yesterday's record revealed something about the establishment of 
this course in Pennsylvania State College. On March 25, 1925, the 
minutes of a special meeting of the executive committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Service Information Committee bas the following 
entry: 

Director Richardson told the committee he will assist in editing 
the matter that will be used in the public-utility economics course at 
State college.” 

More information about the establishment of this course is in a letter 
of July 10, 1925, sent by C. E. Reinicker, of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. of Philadelphia, addressed to P. H. Gadsen, chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Public Service Information Committee, and reading: 

“ Following several months of negotiations between Professor Miller, 
of the department of engineering extension of State college, and utility 
representatives, that institution is about ready to put out among utility 
companies its extension course dealing with utility economics, 
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“As originally presented, the course did not meet with my approval, 
although it seemed to be satisfactory in whole or in part to many other 
utility men who had been acting in an advisory capacity to the college 
on that course. I submitted a 15-page criticism of the course, a copy 
of which is attached, and at a later conference with Professor Miller 


I found that the major portion of my suggestions had been followed 
out.” 


CHAUTAUQUA AND Eprrors Rope on “Power Wacon” 


An even franker statement of the way that power lobby “courses 
were “put over“ on the universities is contained in a letter written 
by Richardson, when director of the Pennsylvania State committee, to 
Elliot F, Belden, director of the United Power & Light Corporation, 
Abilene, Kans., and reading: 

“T am inclosing outlines of public-utility courses recently run in the 
University of Pennsylvania and Temple University, The plan was put 
across in the usual way. We laid the groundwork circumspectly and 
with care, so that the actual suggestion that such courses be started 
came from the faculties of the institutions themselves, The rest was 
routine.” 

A drive to bar the Chautauqua circuit to Carl E. Thompson, of Chi- 
cago, head of the Public Ownership League, was revealed in corre- 
spondence introduced into the record to-day. L. S. Bradbury, district 
manager of the Cedar Valley Electric Co., of Charles City, Iowa, writes 
on June 9, 1924, to C. R. Stull, of the American Gas Co., of Phila- 
delphia : 

“We have already received considerable information on this man 
through the Iowa Public Service Information Committee. As a con- 
sistent booster for Chautauqua, I have entered complaints with a num- 
ber of the business men in this town regarding the Chautauqua Interests 
bringing such a man to our towns to preach socialism. I believe I 
have enough friends who have sufficient influence with the Redpath 
Vawter Co. to eliminate the possibilities of having such a man as Mr, 
Thompson speak in this community in the future,” 


CHAUTAUQUA 


On June 12, 1924, Stull transmitted the Bradbury letter to Richard- 
son in Philadelphia, with the following note: 

“It may be that your office could be helpful in bringing pressure to 
bear on the Chautauqua organization in connection with aiding so- 
cialistic propaganda under the Chautauqua auspices. 

“While on the subject of Chautauquas, a little expression from me 
might not be out of the way to the effect that my personal opinion of 
the Chautauqua is that it is harmful rather than beneficial in its gen- 
eral activities. As I have observed their speakers they are very lax in 
checking up on qualifications. It is true that they have very good men 
at times, but it is strictly a commercial proposition and one in which 
those in control take no chances as far as financial success is concerned. 
I feel that their business methods are generally unfair, and this is well 
borne out by the fact that they allow speakers such as Mr. Thompson to 
appear on their platforms.” 


EDITOR “ BROKEN IN” « 


An editor “ properly broken in on his job” was noted by Richardson 
in his letter of May 9, 1924, to H. H. Ganser, manager of the Counties 
Gas & Electric Co., Norristown, Pa.: 

“You certainly have the editor of the Norristown Register properly 
broken in on his job. Of course, your own early journalistic training, 
together with your understanding of the true meaning of public rela- 
tions, undoubtedly bad much to do with making your editorial friend 
see the true light.” 

Examined by Judge Healy, Richardson produced the following enlight- 
ening comment: 

“Q. This is a letter telling Mr. Ganser that he certainly has the 
editor of the Norristown Register properly broken in on his job?— 
A. Yes, sir. It was a brand-new newspaper. 

“Q. And he had him broken in?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. He had not been subjected to your course of training?—A. I bad 
not at that time used my blandishments on him; no. 

“Q. Mr, Ganser did?—A. Mr. Ganser did.” 

Richardson then apparently wrote the editor of the Norristown Reg- 
ister and congratulated him upon the editorial which Ganser bad in- 
spired, and on November 3, 1924, E. S. Moser, editor of the Norristown 
Register, writes to Richardson, director of the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Information Committee, and acknowledges Richardson's congratu- 
lations : 

“T am deeply appreciating your gracious message of October 31, in 
re the Register's editorial notations concerning public ownership of 
public utilities. I might, with at least some propriety, add that those 
(including myself) who furnish editorial copy for the young Register 
have had years of experience in their line of work.” 

The record already has shown that the publicity directors have stopped 
making compilations of the total amount of space given to publish- 
ing their “news items“ in the newspapers. Richardson explains why 
in a letter dated March 28, 1925, addressed to C. G. Willard, executive 
secretary of the Connecticut Committee on Public Service Information. 
He says: 
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“In the matter of the amount of newspaper space secured, we have 
operated on the policy that any statement in that regard is extremely 
ill-advised. We never mention it except confidentially in our committee 
for this reason. When we started functioning, we were told by editors 
in the western part of Pennsylvania that if we were going to brag 
about the amount of column inches of space we were able to obtain 
free in their papers they would take good care we should not get any.” 

HE EXPLAINS IT 


Judge Healy made Richardson explain this principle still more 
clearly : 

“Q. You state in that letter that the important reason why you 
refrained from referring to space was that if the reference was noted 
by the newspaper editor it would be exceedingly hurtful. Now, how 
would it be hurtful?—A. Newspaper editors do not like to have space 
added up, except advertising space, because they sell that. Advertising 
space is sold, and they do not feel that news space ought to be counted 
up in that way. At least, that is the impression I have had after 
talking with several of them. 

“Q. May I inquire if one of the reasons it might be hurtful was also 
that if the newspapers realized the amount of free space they were giv- 
ing the utility interests, it might harm you in getting more space? 

“ Question. I assume that is what I meant when I wrote that.” 

David Lawrence, Washington publisher of the United States Daily, 
which sought $202,800 advertising from the power lobby, to be spent 
for the purpose of breaking down sentiment for public ownership and 
Boulder Dam, yesterday explained to Washington correspondents that 
his paper had impartially made a similar advertising proposition to the 
Boulder Dam advocates. 

Judge McCulloch yesterday adjourned the hearing to May 9. For 
that date the commission has subpenaed D. L. Gaskill, of Greenfield, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer of the east-central division of the light asso- 
ciation; Benjamin E. Ling and Fred J. Bollmeyer, both of Cleveland, 
of the Ohio Utilities Information Bureau; and Willard Cope, of Atlanta, 
and H. J. Holly, of Sanford, chiefs of the Georgia and Florida utilities 
information bureaus, respectively. 


STRONG-ARM STUFF 


J. S. S. Richardson is the two-fisted publicity director of the joint 
committee of national utility associations, the power lobby, in New York. 
Letters of Richardson were introduced showing how he “put it over” 
when in his former job of running the local State power lobby in 
Pennsylvania, 

Director Richardson told the committee he will assist in editing the 
matter that will be used in the public-utility economic course at State 
College. 

“My committee recently arranged with a leading publishing house to 
make corrective suggestions to the publication or republication of 
textbook issues. 

„ am inclosing outlines of the public-utility courses recently run in 
the University of Pennsylvania and Temple University. The plan was 
put across in the usual way. We laid the ground work circumspectly 
and with care, so that the actual suggestion that such courses be 
started came from the faculties of the institutions themselves, The 
rest was routine.” (From exhibits introduced at hearings, May 4, 
1928.) 


USED AGAINST BOULDER DAM 


Jorst COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL UTILITY ASSOCIATIONS. 
420 Lexington Avenue. 

Here's part of the $400,000 fund raised by the Joint Committee of 
National Utility Associations in New York, the power lobby to defeat 
Boulder Dam. 

This check is part of $13,051.40 of “ special funds“ money advanced 
J. S. S. Richardson, publicity director of the joint committee, between 
June 28, 1927, and April 16, 1928. 

The record discloses that $1,800 of the Richardson “ special fund” 
was paid to Dr. Frank Bohn for the editing of a pamphlet against 
Boulder Dam and sown broadcast by the joint committee, and given to 
every Member of Congress. Bohn got the money from Richardson at 
the rate of $100 per week in the fall of 1927. 

Bohn was formerly a prominent I, W. W. leader who wrote a book on 
revolutionary socialism in collaboration with “Big Bill” Haywood, 
who later was arrested, jumped bail, and fled to Russia, where he now 
resides. 

In yesterday's hearing, another beneficiary of the Richardson fund 
was shown to be A. T. Reid, of New York, paid at the rate of $10,000 
a year for “publicity work” while he was part owner of a news 


syndicate serving papers through the West with supposedly independent 
news items. 


(Facsimile of check omitted from RECORD.) 
A TAINTED WORD SHOCKS THE PURE POWER LOBBYIST 
[By Universal Service] i 


The ‘so-called Power Trust abhors propaganda, but a “rose by any 
name js fragrant.” 
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This was the rejoinder of J. S. S. Richardson, its publicity director, 
to an offer of cooperation in “propaganda” from the Pennsylvania 
Street Railway Association, as recordéd in a letter in evidence before the 
Federal Trade Commission yesterday. 

“The word makes us shudder,’ Richardson wrote amusedly. We 
wouldn’t think of dealing in any such commodity. Our product is pub- 
licity—the very antithesis—nay, even a counter, of propaganda, How- 
ever, a rose by any name is fragrant.” 


e [From the Washington Herald of May 10, 1928] 

OHIO GANG EXPOSED IN POWER IĪNQUIRY—EVIDENCE GIVEN OF PROPA- 
GANDA PUT OUT UNDER FEDERAL FranK—PAMPHLET ATTACKING CANA- 
DIAN PLANT SHOWN ISSUED AS A SMITHSONIAN PUBLICATION—$3,000 
Paw TO Doctor Wrrr—190,000 TEXTBOOKS ATTACKING PUBLIC OWN- 
ERSHIP ISSUED TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN STATE 


By Edwin J, Clapp 


Ohio Day was celebrated yesterday at the big fair being held in the 
hearing room of the Federal Trade Commission investigating the opera- 
tions of the organized power interests in getting control of schools, 
press, and legislature. 

The Ohio gang disclosed themselves as being fully as capable as their 
brothers in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, who testified last week. 


SMITHSONIAN USED 


The central figure in to-day's testimony was Dr. Samuel 8. Wyer, who, 
in 1924, “agreed to accept” from the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation $3,000 and expenses for writing a pamphlet attacking Govern- 
ment ownership in general and the Ontario Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission in particular. Wyer succeeded in getting the pamphlet put 
out as a publication of the Smithsonian Institution, to the great subse- 
quent embarrassment of that institution. 

Publicity Director George F, Oxley, of the National Electric Light 
Association, testified he had no doubt Wyer received the money as 
agreed. Managing Director Aylesworth, of the National Electric Light 
Association in 1925, stoutly denied his association had paid a cent for 
writing the pamphlet. It was hastily put out in January, 1925, and 
sent through the country under Government frank, just at the time the 
Muscle Shoals bill was up for vote. 


RESENTED BY CANADA 


An international incident was made of the matter when Sir Adam 
Beck, head of the public-owned Ontario hydroelectric, bitterly attacked 
Wyer’s statements and arraigned the Smithsonian for sponsoring an 
allegedly mendacious attack upon the chief public enterprise of a 
friendly nation. 

Wyer was disclosed yesterday as the paid author of the latest anti- 
Boulder Dam pamphlet, which he was hired to write by the Ohio State 
Chamber of Commerce, this organization for some reason interesting 
itself in broadcasting the pamphlet throughout the country. The offi- 
cial anti-Boulder Dam publication of the power lobby, the Joint Com- 
mittee of National Utility Associations, was produced by Dr. Frank 
Bohn, formerly coauthor of communistie literature with William D. 
(“Big Bill”) Haywood. Bohn got $800 for his effort. Wyer's pay 
from the Ohio State chamber was not disclosed. 


WYER ASSAILED BY LEWIS 


It was learned in Washington yesterday that in January of this 
year, John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
denounced Wyer for a pamphlet he wrote for the coal operators, dealing 
with wages and working conditions in the mines. The Ohio State 
Chamber of Commerce, which has been the center of anti-Boulder Dam 
agitation and resolutions in State chambers through the country, yes- 
terday had in the commission's record a recommendation of its public- 
utilities committee, dated March 29, 1928, against the Colorado River 
project. It was revealed that this committee approved the Wyer pamph- 
let in the face of protests from the Commissioner of Reclamation Elwood 
Mead, Charles L. Childers, general counsel for the Imperial irrigation 
district of California, and T. A. Panter, Los Angeles electric engineer. 

The committee attacked Secretary Work’s recommendation that the 
dam be built with the following passage in its resolution: “ Here is 
another Federal bureau eagerly grasping for power and jealously de- 
fending one of its projects; it is another example of the tendency to- 
ward consolidation of power in the Federal Government.” 

An elaborate organization of women’s committees and women speakers 
was disclosed when the commission admitted into the record the minutes 
of a meeting of the women's committee, public relations national sec- 
tion, National Electric Light Association, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, August 22 and 23, 1927. 

PROPAGANDA OUTLINED 

Quotations follow: 

“Study of private and political ownership of industry will be the 
important topic of this year's study program. A list of suitable ma- 
terial will be prepared and offered to the membership. The joint com- 
mittee of utility associations is now sending its weekly bulletin to all 
members of the national committee. 

“Training of women who have shown an aptitude for speaking in 
public should be continued. Addresses for schools are urged particu- 


Tarly. The audiences of young people represent families not always 
reached through women's or commercial clubs. 

“The study of the economics of utilities should be one of the im- 
portant subjects in every committee meeting. Some of the material 
suitable for such study is Dean Heilman’s lectures, which are recom- 
mended in all committee programs.” 

One of Dean Ralph E. Heilman’s lectures, reprinted and circulated by 
the national women’s committee, asserts that reduction of rates by a 
public-service commission is a confiscation of property forbidden by 
the United States Constitution. 

Ira L. Grimshaw, assistant to the director of the power lobby in 
New York, yesterday testified that Earnest C. Greenwood, former 
member of the Board of Education in Washington, was not only paid 
$5,000 for writing a propaganda book, “Aladdin U. S. A.,“ but also 
received an unnamed sum for making an “ editorial survey” of news- 
papers with respect to their views of public ownership, delivered to 
Greenwood's employers last July. 

CHILDREN TAUGHT 


Cross-questioned by Judge Robert E. Healy, commission chief counsel, 
F. L. Bollmeyer, director of the Ohio Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, testified children in 650 Ohio high schools, in 300 cities and 
towns, are taught about power and utilities from a textbook compiled 
by Bollmeyer's committee, entitled “Aladdins of Industry: A Text- 
book Compiled Especially for Use in the Schools and Colleges of Ohio, 
Comprising a Survey of Several Major Public Services. Fifth Edition.” 
According to its preface, the textbook is to be used as follows; 

“ Compiled for use of students in English, current topics, science, and 
social-science classes, and for reference in preparing debates. It is sug- 
gested that the questions on the text at the end of each chapter be used 
by class leader or by the instructor in a 10-minute quiz.” 

“ Aladdins of Industry” teaches, among other things, that the 
troubles of street-railway companies, “experts say,” haye been due to 
the survival of the 5-cent fare through the war period. The view is 
set forth that the failure of companies held down to a low fare has 
„worked a great hardship upon all other business and upon the public.” 

Judge Healy questioned Bollmeyer as follows: 

“Q. How many of these ‘Aladdins of Industry’ were distributed for 
a period of two years?—A. I should say around 190,000. 

“Q. One hundred and ninety thousand? Where were they sent?— 
A. To high schools, and, in a few instances, to some colleges.” 

Dean C. O. Ruggles, of Ohio State University School of Commerce, 
came into the picture again yesterday when D. L. Gaskill, secretary- 
treasurer of the east-central division of the National Electrie Light 
Association, testified Ruggles was part author of a questionnaire sent 
out to utility executives of Ohio, asking for information regarding the 

*tie-ups. they were effecting with educational institutions. Typical 
questions were: 

Has anyone from your organization given any lectures, talks, or 
participated in any discussions in any college or university on subjects 
dealing directly or indirectly with public utilities? If so, in what in- 
stitutions, approximate dates of such participation, names of partici- 
pants, and subjects discussed? 


SUGGESTIONS INVITED 


“Can you suggest some research studies in your territories which have 
been completed or which might be undertaken, the results of which 
would probably be valuable in university teaching? 

„(a) Of an engineering nature? 

“(b) In the field of economics, such as taxation, valuation, and rate 
problems, future demand, etc.? 

„(e) Public-utility legislation and court decisions?” 

Ruggles is now conducting a nation-wide “ educational survey” for 
the National Electric Light Association. Light-association checks put 
into the commission’s record indicate his pay for this work is $1,250 
a month and expenses. 

Judge Healy expressed interest in the large amount of free publicity, 
in news columns and editorials, obtained through the medium of news 
bulletins broadcasted by Bollmeyer’s committee. The examination 
proceeded : 

“Q. It is not necessary to read it into the record, but I would like to 
haye you tell me if the statement there that 10,500 column-inches of 
the committee’s news material has been reprinted by newspapers is 
correct.—A. I imagine it Is.“ 

The financial responsibility of the National Electric Light Association 
for the Wyer-Smithsonian pamphlet was fairly well established by 
Judge Healy questioning George Hoxley, the association's publicity 
director : 


“Q. Now, is there any question that Mr. Wyer, while he was 
getting that material and writing that pamphlet, was working under 
this arrangement by which he was to receive $3,000 from the National 
Electric Light Association?—A. I don't think there was any question 
about it. Whether or not he received the $3,000 I can not tell you. 

“Q. You have no doubt about it?—A. I have not.” 

The record has already disclosed the manner in which George B. 
Chandler, secretary of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, set out to line 
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up the other State chambers of commerce by circulation of the Wyer 
report and personal appeals. He began to work on the Connecticut State 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he was formerly secretary, on January 
30, 1928, the same day Wyer’s report was issued bearing the imprint 
of the Ohio chamber and entitled, “A Study of the Boulder Dam 
Project.“ Chandler wrote a letter seeking to alarm members of the 
Connecticut State Chamber of Commerce by representing the Swing- 
Johnson Boulder Dam bill as “opening the door to a program of 
Government ownership,” 

As Connecticut did not act, Chandler grew impatient and on Febru- 
ary 13 wrote Clark Belden, executive vice president of the Connecticut 
chamber, according to a copy of his letter in the commission's record: 

“I am sending you a Macedonian call for help. We seem to be 
fighting single handed against this Boulder Dam holdup. It seems to me 
the State of Connecticut ought to be lined up on this. Can’t you get 
some action?!“ 

On February 18 Chandler again wrote Belden: 

“John Trumbull (Governor of Connecticut) has taken a strong posi- 
tion on centralization of authority. So has Bill Blodgett. So has 
Hram BinoHam (United States Senator from Connecticut). Get into 
the game, Clark, and do it quick!“ 

The Connecticut State chamber was finally “ lined up” and passed an 
anti-Boulder Dam resolution drafted for it by Samuel Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Electric Light Co. 

A Pennsylvania school textbook entitled “Public Utilities, a Hand- 
book,” compiled by the Pennsylvania Public Service Information Com- 
mittee and used in public schools, was introduced into the record. 


“His IDEAS COINCIDE Wirn Ours” 
On COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC UTILITY INFORMATION, 
Cleveland, March 1, 1922. 
Mr. H. M. LYTLE, 
125 South Clark Street, Chicago, IN. 

My Dran Mr, LYTLE: Our friend Ruggles, at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is one of the most diligent little letter writers you ever came 
across, but inasmuch as his ideas coincide with our own, I have been 
striving to help him as much as possible, and should very much like 
to have you do what you can for him, too. 

If you can do so, I should like to have you bundle up as much of 
the material you have sent out in the last year, particularly the mat- 
ter that appeared in the Illinois Journal of Commerce or any special 
pamphlets, to be sent on to Ruggles, because he devours anything on 
utility matters. 

I should also like to have both yourself and Mr. Mullaney accept his 
invitation to attend the proposed conference he is planning for April 
or May. 

By the way, isn't it about time that the State directors have an- 
other meeting, or shall we wait until the N. E. L. A. gathering at 
Atlantic City the middle of May? 

Sincerely, 
Ben. E. Line, Director. 


(Facsimile of check omitted from RECORD.) 

Prof. C. O. Ruggles, dean of the school of commerce, Ohio State 
University, is now on leave of absence and at the head of a com- 
mittee of professors and utility men making an “ educational survey“ 
of the United States for the National Electric Light Association. This 
is expected to result in more satisfactory school and college courses 
and textbooks from the viewpoint of the utilities companies. Ruggles 
is apparently paid at the rate of $1,250 a month, plus expenses. The 
fact that “his ideas coincide with our own” perhaps accounts for his 
selection to make the national educational survey for the utility 
people. 

[From the Washington Herald, May 11, 1928] 

Nartox's Protests Hit POWER TRUST—SEARCHLIGHT REVEALS How 
Favors WERE Won IN Sovura—Grorcia UTILITIES PROPAGANDIST 
TELLS How HE BURNED Recorps TO KILL Trace OF ACTIVITIES— 
PROBE OF SCHOOLS BEGUN—EASTERN CITY First TO Cast OUT TEXT- 
BOOKS USED BY STUDENTS AND PREPARED BY CORPORATION 

By Edwin J. Clapp 

The searchlight of the Federal Trade Commission's investigation of 
the power lobby and the so-called Power Trust yesterday swept south- 
ward and shed its radiance over darkest Georgia and Florida, specifically 
the records of the Public Utilities Information Bureau of Florida and 
Utilities Information Committee of Georgia. 

e hearing added another chapter to the story of the united-utility 
interests exercising control over the press, filling the schools with their 
propaganda and using strong-arm methods to defeat public-ownership 
measures in the State legislatures. 


PROBE BRINGS ACTION 


Meanwhile from North, South, and West came evidence of action being 
taken by school authorities and citizens in response to the disclosures of 
the influence which the power companies have obtained over the educa- 
tional institutions of the country. 
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A nation-wide survey to determine the extent and character of the 
interference with school textbooks on the part of the utility interests 
was instituted yesterday by J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National 
Education Association in Washington. Crabtree wrote superintendents 
of schools in all States, and secretaries of all State educational associa- 
tions, asking them to investigate and report. 

The “ public-utilities catechism,” of which over 10,000 copies were 
testified to be in use in Connecticut, has been barred from the schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn., by Superintendent of Schools Carroll R. Reed, 
according to information received by Federal Trade Commission officials. 

THE FIRST ACTION 

This is the first official action reported against textbooks, prepared by 
the power interests and used in high schools and grade schools in 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Kentucky, Washington, and 
other States. 

A telegram has been sent to the commission by Homer T. Bone, of 
Tacoma, charging the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., was placing text- 
books in schools in the State of Washington with the paid assistance 
of Josephine Corliss Preston, State superintendent of public instruction. 

Bone demands that the commission summon A, W, Leonard, presi- 
dent, and Norwood Brockett, public-relations director, of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co.; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston; and Clare 
Ketchum Tripp, author of the textbook. 


RECORDS VANISH 


Great interest was expressed by Judge Robert E. Healy, chief counsel 
of the commission, in the disappearance of all but the most recent 
record of the utility organizations in the Southeast. H. E. Simpson, 
of Miami, acting treasurer of the Florida Public Utilities Information 
Bureau, testified that he could produce no records back of October 1, 
1927. He likewise testified that there are no books or papers available 
concerning the income or expenditures of the southeastern division of 
the National Electric Light Association prior to July, 1927. 

ALL RECORDS PUT IN FIRE BY CHIEF PROPAGANDIST 


Willard Cope, of Atlanta, executive secretary of the Utilities Infor- 
mation Committee of Georgia, told Judge Healy that he was unable 
to produce a “pen mark or record of any sort“ concerning the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of his office prior to January 1, 1928. Judge 
Healy examined him as follows: 

“Q. Are you familiar with the records and books of this commit- 
tee! —A. Yes, I am fairly familiar. 

“Q. Have you got the books here?—A. I have the current files. 

“Q. Where are your books beginning with the organization of this 
committee in 19217—A. They have been destroyed. 

“Q. When were they destroyed?—A. Different times. At the close 
of a year's business there is an annual meeting in January. There 
is a flock of these youcher checks that I wrap up in a package. They 
kick around the office for a while and eventually are thrown out. 

“Q. What is the earliest record or book on finances in the pos- 
session of your bureau ?—A. January 1, 1928. 

“Q. That is, there is not a pen mark or record of any sort in any 
book or paper in your office that shows the receipts and disburse 
ments of any money back of that time.—A. No, sir. 

“Q. And your bureau spends annually, on the average, how many 
thousand dollars a year since you have been connected with it?—A. 
About $30,000 a year.” 

Judge Healy took in his hand the slender cash book in which are 
being entered the 1928 accounts. He continued the examination: 

„. Is this like the other books that cluttered the office up so that 
you had to throw them out to make room?—A. Yes. That is just the 
kind of book. 

“Q. The accumulation of vouchers, in your opinion, is what necessi- 
tates the destruction of a book of this size that I hold in my hand?— 
A. It is. 

“Q. Did it occur to anybody in your office that it would be possi- 
ble to destroy the vouchers without destroying the books?—aA, No, sir. 

“Q. No one thought of that?—A. No one thought of that. 

“Q. These annual account books have been destroyed at the end of 
each year since you have been connected with the bureau ?—A. Yes, sir. 
It may be that two or three years have accumulated at times. I de- 
stroyed some in the middle of January of this year. 

“Q. How long was that after the resolution under which we are 
operating here was put through the Senate?—A. I have no informa- 
tion. It was not in any way related to that resolution. 


HE SPENT $450 TO RAISE “ INTELLIGENCE OF GEORGIA” 


The Walsh resolution, which resulted in-the present Federal Trade 
Commission investigation, was introduced in the Senate in December, 
On January 16 of this year the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
began hearings which developed the reasons why the present probe 
should be held. 

Witness Cope, who arrived from the South with one of the first straw 
hats of the scason, furnished the merriment of the day with his dis- 
closure that in 1927 he had spent $450 of the money of his bureau for 
“raising the general intelligence of the State.“ 
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He testified that the $450 was for 100 annual subscriptions to the 
Inquirer-Sun, a Columbus (Ga.) newspaper. He denied that this invest- 
ment was in return for any favors from the Inquirer-Sun and insisted 
the papers were sent for nonutility reasons: 

“Q. Who were these 100 people? Describe them in some general 
way.—A. I can't describe them in a general way. They are people in 
various communities whom I knew and whom I thought would be in 
sympathy with us and with what the man was trying to do. It does 
not relate, sir, to public utilities. It was a matter of education to a 
lot of people in Georgia that I sent that paper out. 

“Q. But how do you justify having put $450 of the bureau's funds 
into the newspapers?—A. I justify it on the ground of raising the 
general intelligence in the State. That is also likely to get me into 
a great deal of trouble back home.” 

Cope testified to writing an article entitled “Alibi peddler or friend 
maker: A study of the new vision in public relations work,“ published 
in the Bulletin of the National Electric Light Association for October, 
1925. It begins: 

“It is possible to interpret the work of a public-relations director 
in two ways. You may look at him if you wish (and many within and 
without the industry do) as the head of the alibi department, the 
fixer—the undertaker's assistant, suave of manner, discreetly clothed, 
who moves about here and there during the inquest trying to put the 
best face possible on the murder. It may be that this is the proper 
view of him.” 

In the May, 1927, bulletin of the National Electric Light Association, 
also introduced into the record, Cope describes how he instituted a 

“ cow-hog-hen week among farmers in Georgia, during which utility 
propaganda was discreetly spread, with the result that “We have 
made friends for the industry throughout the State in sections where 
agricultural thought as opposed to business thought prevailed; this 
effort of our committee has put us in a most favorable public relations 
position.” 

The most effective of the southern manufacturers of public opinion 
on utilities was R. H. Holly, of Sanford, Fla., director-of the Florida 
Public Utilities Information Bureau. Until a month ago, he testified, 
he was also secretary of the Florida Press Association, and previously 
its president. In the month ending November 19, 1927, he testified, 
Florida publications reproduced 818 column-inches (53 feet) of edl- 
torials. This represented an increase of 127 inches over the previous 
month. 

Holly's masterpiece was a recent editorial he wrote against the 
Boulder Dam project on the ground that it would bring Mexican to- 
matoes, produced by cheap labor, into competition with Florida toma- 
toes. This editorial, reproduced in a number of Florida newspapers, 
has the following argument: 

“Florida growers of fruits and vegetables need protection if they 
are to continue to grow winter vegetables and fruits with any degree 
of safety regarding prices. Should the Government continue to spend 
millions in building projects that will eventually turn water on arid 
deserts in Mexico for the fruition of winter vegetables raised with peon 
labor in competition with high-priced labor in Florida, it will be up to 
our Congressmen to call a halt. 

“All Florida wants is some sort of protection that will put the fruits 
and vegetables raised with cheap labor on a parity with our own crops, 
and our growers will then take their chances on competition in the open 
market.” e 

Judge Healy questioned Holly with regard to his sources of infor- 
mation. 

“Q. Where did you find out about Mexican tomatoes?—A. I read up 
on the subject, and some one had a long article, I think, in the Country 
Gentleman, and our people in Florida were talking about it, too. 

“Q. You saw the possibility that Mexican tomatoes would come into 
competition with the Florida product?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. And that inspired you to write the editorial?—A. Yes, sir, 

“Q. In opposition to the Boulder Dam?—A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. I suppose the conclusion of the editorial was that the Govern- 
ment ought not to build the dam?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Now, what circulation did you give to that editorial#—A. Well, 
it went in all the Florida newspapers. 

“Q. Was it printed in the editorial columns of the Florida news- 
papers?—A. Some of them, I do not remember how many, 

“Q. Do you remember about how many of them showed that the edi- 
torial had been written and sent out by a man in the employ of a my 
bureau ?—A. I think they took it just as I wrote it.“ 

VISITORS WERE ENTERTAINED BY DEEP-SEA FISHING TRIP 


Methods of the southeastern public utility press agents were revealed 
in the minutes of the last meeting of the southeastern division of the 
National Electric Light Association at Atlanta, Ga. Guy Newburn, 
director of the Tennessee Public Utility Information Bureau, said on 
that occasion: 

“The bureau in Tennessee places first importance on contact with 
newspapers, the newspaper editors, and the people in the counties. 
This for the past two years has been their goal. To call the country 


editor by his first name and slap him on the back. Public speaking is 
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of second importance, and contact with the schools of the third. 
Country newspapers are the thing of most importance. Get the country 
editors to the point where they will carry your message. Look over 
all propaganda that goes to those newspapers.” 

Director Boney, of the South Carolina Public Utility Information 
Bureau, gave similar testimony at the Atlanta meeting, according to 
the minutes. 

“At the very beginning of the bureau, Mr. Boney attempted to stress 
the value of personal contact with the newspaper men of the two 
States, and he spends a third of each month out in the sticks meeting 
and talking to newspaper editors. Out of 300 newspapers in the Caro- 
linas, there is only 1 that is unfriendly.” 

Judge Healy repeatedly got from the day’s witnesses an admission 
that the consumer, in rates, pays the entire cost of this press agentry 
and of the ballyhoo run by swarms of trained speakers declaiming 
against public ownership, Boulder Dam, the Walsh investigation, and 
strict regulation of consumers’ rates, in meetings of Rotary clubs, 
Lions’ clubs, women's clubs, schools, colleges, and universities. 

For_example, H. E. Simpson, of the Florida Public Utilities Informa- 
tion Bureau, testified $7,481.64 was spent by the southeastern division 
of the National Electric Light Association as the cost of its convention 
in Miami last month. One of the items of expense was $1,000 for a 
“ deep-sea fishing trip” for the delegates. It was brought out in testi- 
mony that the funds of all these associations, committees, and bureaus 
arise from contributions made by the individual electric light and 
power companies, which charge these contributions as an “ operating 
expense,” to be met out of rates. 

The hearings will resume to-morrow, with Cope still on the stand. 


LOBBY Press AGENT “ CRASHES” PHILADELPHIA PAPER 


THE AMERICAN Gas Co., 
Philadelphia, August 19, 1925. 
Mr. J. S. S. RICHARDSON, 
Pennsylvania Public Service Information Committee, 
1416 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My DEAR Maxon: This acknowledges the copy of the editorial page of 
the Sunday Morning Ledger, August 9, carrying the two-column write- 
up incident to Governor Pinchot’s trip through the West. I want to 
compliment you on getting this material together as you did, and, 
further, for your ability to have it appear in the Ledger in the form 
which this issue carries it. 

It is to be hoped that a great many editors around the State may see 
this and, having done so, see fit to copy parts of it at least for their 
publications. It is my intention to suggest to our officers that we have 
a reprint of this made in booklet form and mail it to all of our stock- 
holders. We will have to go easy on this for a while, inasmuch as we 
now have an application pending before the governor in connection 
with the American Gas-U. G. I. merger. Certainly this type of pub- 
licity should be very helpful when read by a thinking man, who realizes 
just how much of the wondeful progress of our western country has 
been due to the development of water power under the guidance of 
aggressive public-utility men and in accordance with accepted public- 
utility practice. 

Yours very truly, 
j C. R. STULL, 
Investment Department. 


The above letter from C. R. Stull, of the American Gas Co., congratu- 
lating Maj. J. S. S. Richardson for planting an anti-Pinchot editorial 
feature in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of August 9, 1925. 

Editorial feature referred to, as it appeared in the Ledger (omitted 
from the record). : 

Major Richardson, at that time head of an organization of private 
electric power interests fighting Governor Pinchot's giant power bills in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Richardson is now the $15,000 press agent of the national power lobby, 
the Joint Committee of National Utility Associations, which has collected 
$400,000 to defeat Boulder Dam. 

The American Gas Co. letter is an official exhibit in the Federal 
Trade Commission's investigation of the power interests, which continues 
to-day. 


WESTERN SCHOOL HEAD A POWER TRUST PAWN 


SEATTLE, May 10—Homer T. Bone’s telegram to the Federal Trade 
Commission said: “ News dispatches advise us of important revelations 
of private power propaganda being introduced in public schools through- 
out the Nation in the guise of textbooks to supplement regular courses 
in industrial education. 

“So enlightening is the information brought out by your inquiry 
that I wish to advise you of other moves in the same direction in 
Washington and Oregon. 

“There is definite and admitted information that the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., with the active assistance of the State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, has placed in the public schools of the State 
of Washington thousands of so-called monographs designed to teach 
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pupils the advantages of private ownership as opposed to public owner- 
ship of water-power rights and operation. 

“This official admits she has been paid for her service. Earnestly 
request your honorable body to investigate this phase of the nation-wide 
move to poison the minds ot young America in regard to the greatest 
heritage they possess. 

“Ask that you summon A. W. Leonard, president of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., Seattle; Norwood Brockett, public relations director 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle; Clare Ketchum Trip, author 
of monographs, Seattle; and Josephine Corliss Preston, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, Olympia. 

“Same situation prevails in Oregon, where similar supplementary 
textbooks have been placed in schools at the behest of the private power 
interests there. 

“This is a subject of utmost importance here, where publicly owned 
plants have realized their greatest success and where undeveloped power 
represents millions to be awarded to the people or to the private power 
monopoly.” 

SWING EXPECTS DAM ACTION IN HOUSE IN WEEK 

Consideration of the Boulder Dam Dill in the House next week is 
expected by Representative PHIL Swine, Republican, of California, he 
indicated yesterday. 

“I have received encouragement from House leaders and the steering 
committee that the legislation wiil be given a place on the calendar 
and acted upon before Congress adjourns,” said SWING. 

The House Rules Committee meets to-day to discuss the calendar. 


[From the Washington Herald, May 12, 1928] 


LOBBY METHODS AROUSE More Prorests—Power Trust CONTACT Max 
REVEALS How Grip Was WoN—GEorRGIA FLOODED WITH VAstT PUB- 
Liciry VOLUME TO CRUSH PUBLIC OWNERSHIP BackERrs—30,000 
TEXTBOOKS SPREAD—EDITORS AND EDUCATORS FELL IN LINE TO Give 
HicH PRAISE FOR GOOD EDUCATION Work 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


Willard Cope, of Atlanta, high-powered press agent of the Georgia 
public-utility interests, continued his amazing story of the control of 
Georgia schools and newspapers by his organization in yesterday's 
installment of the hearings in the Federal Trade Commission’s investi- 
gation of propaganda and lobby activities of the so-called Power Trust. 

Meanwhile, according to Commissioner Edgar C. McCulloch, in charge 
of the case, letters and telegrams from all parts of the country are 
pouring in upon the commission, with additional complaints as to 
tampering with the press by the utility interests, interfering with 
teachers and courses of instruction in schools, and “ influencing” 
legislatures. 

SCHOOL PROPAGANDA 


The commission announced the receipt of a telegram from Homer T, 
Bone, of Tacoma, charging that “there is definite and admitted infor- 
mation that the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., with the active assist- 
ance of Josephine Corliss Preston, Washington State superintendent 
of public instruction, has placed in the public schools of the State of 
Washington thousands of so-called monographs designed to teach pupils 
the advantages of private ownership as opposed to public ownership 
of water power rights and operation.” 

Commissioner McCulloch announced that the commission’s investi 
gators would promptly go into the Bone charges and that the commis- 
sion in due course would decide whether to grant Bone's plea that Mrs, 
Preston be summoned to Washington for examination, along with Clare 
Ketchum Tripp, author of the monographs; A. W. Leonard, president 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., and Norwood Brockett, the 
company’s publicity director. 

CITIZEN’S ENEMY 

Speaking at Baltimore last night, Selden Carlyle Adams, of the 
National Education Association, attacked the power propagandists as 
“enemies of good citizenship.” Adams is assistant director of the 
division of publications of the National Education Association, which 
is now making a national survey of propaganda in the public schoels 
by the power interests. 

During the testimony of Cope, director of the utilities information 
committee of Georgia, the minute book of the committee was intro- 
duced into the record, reyealing that the Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
was paying the expenses of a young man being taught at the Harvard 
School of Business Administration for the purpose of later giving 
courses at the University of Georgia. The Harvard School of Business 
Administration is the recipient of an annual- subsidy of $30,000 from 
utilities companies, the record shows, 


WEEKLY BULLETIN 


Cope’s method of reaching the schools is by means of a weekly 
bulletin, “The Week,” he testified. The most frequent “news item” 
in this publication, as shown by exhibits introduced to-day, con- 
sisted of attacks on Government ownership, Muscle Shoals, and Boul- 
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der Dam. Cope testified that the bulletin was regularly used as a 
supplemental! textbook in civics. -> 

One of Cope’s “news” items carried in the Week, widely used in 
news and editorial columns of the Georgia papers and circulated in 
the schools, according to the witness, is described by the following 
headline: 

“ Government asked to spend $125,000,000 to make Imperial Valley in 
California the greatest cotton-producing section of the United States.” 

Another was headed: “California research report shows permanent 
cotton advantage over Georgia and South; Swing-Johnson bill, with 
$125.000,000 appropriation boosting cotton production, is attacked by 
editors.” 

Judge Robert E. Healy, counsel for the commission, brought out 
in cross-examination that the “editors” and other distinguished per- 
sonages in Cope’s news stories were individuals interviewed by propa- 
ganda writers paid by Cope's organization, the names of the personages 
being then signed to the articles. 

Cope Thursday testified that he had no “pen mark or record of 
any sort with respect to receipts and disbursements of $30,000 a year 
from 1921 to January 1, 1928, having destroyed the last of his finan- 
cial records during the middle of January. Yesterday he testified that 
the correspondence files of his committee had likewise been burned. 
Judge Healy questioned him on it: 

“Q. Have any of the correspondence files of your committee or bureau 
been destroyed, Mr. Cope?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. When was that done?—A. At various times, sir. Purely as 
a matter of office routine. We moved our office about five months ago. 
“Q, And that was the last time you destroyed them ?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What was the next time before that?—A. That was the only 
time. 

“Q. I thought you said it had been done several times?—A. I 
may have said that, but I do not recall its having been done several 
times. 

“Q. There were letters to the bureau and to the committee de- 
stroyed, and your letters to others were destroyed?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. And that explains why we do not find there the copies of your 
reports to the committee ?—A. I suppose it must.” 

in the minutes of Cope’s committee for March 8, 1926, President 
Criswell, of the Savannah Gas Co., appears upon the scene. Criswell 
presented to the committee the proposition of getting up the proper 
kind of a textbook on public utilities for the colleges. The minutes 
read: 

“The question of preparing a textbook dealing with the general 
principles of public-utility economics was presented by Mr. Criswell. 
He announced that he had begun to gather a great deal of data which 
he intended, as chairman of the education committee, to reduce to a 
syllabus. This he would refer to the members of the education com- 
mittee and upon approval by them he would present it to the entire 
committee. 

“When worked out in its final form, he said, he would present it in 
a personal interview to each head of the higher educational institutions 
in Georgia as the proper view of the public-utility industry. It was 
his hope thus to introduce the question into the institutions of 
higher learning.” 

According to the minutes of July 16, 1926, Criswell had apparently 
decided to have his book used in high schools instead of colleges. 

The records run: 


HIGH-POWERED PROPAGANDA FOUND SWIFT WAY TO MARK 


“Mr. Criswell outlined plans he had previously discussed concerning 
the preparation of a textbook for use in high schools. In conjunction 
with Mr. Flannagan he will undertake to discover if there is now in 
existence a suitable textbook dealing with the desired subjects in 
connection with public utilities. If such a book is discovered, then it 
will be used as the basis for further operations. Otherwise various mem- 
bers of the committee will be asked to prepare chapters in a book 
to be sponsored by the committee. 

“Mr. Criswell said it was his idea that courses could be installed 
requiring one-half hour per week, which during the year would familiar- 
ize students with public-utility questions. 

“The secretary was instructed to learn the cost of the present work 
being done by the Georgia Railway & Power Co. in preparing an 
instructor at the University of Georgia for teaching a public-utility 
course, with the idea that similar work might be done with all 
universities.” 

Judge Healy questioned Cope with respect to the Georgia Railway & 
Power Co.'s instructor: 

“A, The Georgia Power Co., I believe, provided at that date, for two 
or three years, to send some member of the University of Georgia, I 
mean the faculty of the University of Georgia, I believe, to the Harvard 
School of Business, with the thought of establishing a chair or section 
or class or something of the sort in public utilities and economics, I 
am not very clear as to that. 

“Q. Do you know whether the instructor from the University of 
Georgia was sent to the Harvard School of Business?—A, I do not know 
that. I believe he was. 
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“Q. You know the Georgia Power Co. furnished the money for 
that?—A. I do not know that. I have heard it, There was no effort 
to keep it quiet.” 

It appears that Criswell, at the meeting of April 25, 1927, dis- 
eussed his plans as chairman of the education committee and an- 
nounced that he had abandoned hope of entering either the schools or 
colleges through the medium of textbooks.” Indeed, in his testimony 
yesterday Cope spoke of Criswell as “an elderly gentleman interested 
in educational matters; he is an engineer and his mind runs in that 
direction and he discussed it and the committee listened to him and 
discouraged him and in the end the contract to publish his textbook 
was not made.” 

However, on November 7, 1927, Mr. Cope and his committee were 
again planning to get a textbook into the public schools. 

»The committee decided to take up with each gas company member 
the proposal of the American Gas Association that the ‘ manufactured- 
gas textbook,’ copy attached, should be introduced into the public 
schools, particularly the high schools of each company’s territory. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP THEORY FOUGHT TO THE LAST DITCH 


“The committee office staff was instructed to get from the American 
Gas Association and the Illinois information committee the methods 
employed to best advantage in placing this book in the schools.” 

The Georgia committee, during a fight on public ownership power bills 
in the Georgia Legislature in 1924, broadcast a specially written text- 
book throughout the State, as evidenced by the minutes of March 28, 
1924: 

“The secretary's report showed that more than 29,000 of the text- 
books on electricity had been distributed, penetrating every walk of life 
and every corner of the State with good effect. He also reported that 
from the first 12 issues of the week 412 column-inches of reprints in the 
weekly press had resulted.” 

Judge Healy read into the record the foreword of the textbook: “ In 
the interest of broader education, a more thorough knowledge of funda- 
mentals, and the rapid and lasting development of Georgia, this textbook 
on electricity is prepared.” He then questioned Cope: 

“Q. Was it true that more than 29,000 copies of the textbook were 
prepared to combat the movement of the Municipal League of Georgia ?—- 
A. We printed 32,000, sir, and we got our mailing list, and we sent them 
to all where we thought it would be most useful. After the collapse 
of the municipal league we had about two or three thousand left, which 
I threw away, saving one or two for the files. 

“Q. The book was distributed with good effect ?—A. I think so, sir. 

“Q. What was the good effect?—A. It overcame the purpose of the 
municipal league, which was fostering municipal ownership, as a means 
of harassing public utilities.” 

Exhibits and testimony often brought in the name of Channing Cope, 
Willard's brother, who gets $4,800 a year and $4,000 traveling expenses 
serving as director of the committee’s speakers’ bureau. On July 6, 
1926, the director of the speakers’ bureau made a report to his com- 
mittee, “showing that he had visited more than 50 county-seat towns 
in the last four months, largely in Georgia, and had helped make clear 
to the editors various points in connection with the mergers and the 
Muscle Shoals bid.” 

On last September 17 Channing Cope wired Paul Renshaw: “ Please 
pardon delay; have been out of city; 152 speeches Georgia past 90 
days.” The extraordinary effectiveness of Channing Cope’s speeches 
was indicated by a letter which Willard Cope put into the record, 
written on February 10, 1927, by C. H. Bishop, of the Ashburn Dis- 
tributing Co., to Preston Arkwright, president of the Georgia Railway 
& Power Co., and reading, in part: 


“Mr. Channing Cope has just spent the morning with me and made 
a little talk at our Kiwanis Club. He seems to be Groner sold 
on the Turner County cow-hog-hen idea. 

“I believe a change of sentiment is coming about in raed te your 
company, and that the time is near when people will rejoice in knowing 
that it is prosperous.” 

The philosophy of thus keeping after the country population of 
Georgia was explained by Willard Cope in a letter of April 2, 1926, 
addressed to R. L. Linsey, president of the southeastern division, Na- 
tional Electric Association, at Durham, N. C.: 

“This committee has been operating exactly six years, It has grown 
and learned as it has aged. Our present policy is to concentrate on 
the farmer through the medium of county weekly newspapers, farm 
organizations, and small-town speakings.“ The farmer runs Georgia 
politically and we regard it as five-sixths of our job to put into his 
mind economic ideas which we regard as somewhat sounder and more 
useful than those he gets from the cross-roads demagogue and the 
camp meeting. All our advertising, our publicity, our speaking, and 


our general efforts are concentrated on this one point. 

“ We publish an occasional book in quantities of from 1,000 to 32,000, 
copies of various ones of which are attached. 

“Our speaker's bureau has about half a dozen able men, all volun- 
teers except the director, who will go anywhere to speak to any num- 
ber of people under any circumstances on the subject of improving 
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economic conditions in Georgia. Under such a heading, of course, it is 
possible to correct many mistaken ideas.” 3 

Numerous high schools were named in the letters commending Cope's 
propaganda pamphlet, “ The Week.” The letters were voluntarily sub- 
mitted by Cope. Miss Edna Baker, head of the social science depart- 
ment at the Hoke Smith Junior High School, of Atlanta, wrote on last 
November 7, asking for 10 copies a week and saying: “I find your 
‘The Week very helpful in my work as teacher of civics and geog- 
raphy.” 

Miss Eliza E. Tilman, of Augusta, asked for 30 copies for her civics 
class in the Tubman High School. Miss Mary L. Huey, principal 
of the Atlanta Opportunity School, said she found “The Week" to be 
“invaluable for its up-to-the-minute analysis of important economic 
And social questions; we use it in our English aud journalism classes.“ 

The amazing increase of utility propaganda speeches in the United 
States, which last year were estimated to baye numbered 10,000 and 
which this year are scheduled to attain the figure of 15,000, according 
to testimony already given, was perhaps explained by the following 
confidential memorandum ” dated May 20, 1927, and addressed to 
directors of State public-utility information committees by J. S. S. 
Richardson, publicity head of the national power lobby in New York: 

“Are you in a position, either directly or through business contacts, 
to place speakers at meetings of chambers of commerce, Rotary, Lions’, 
or Kiwanis clubs or other civic bodies in your State? 

“Are you acquainted in your State with speakers, preferably out- 
side the public-utility industry, whose remarks carry weight, and who 
might be willing to speak on questions of national import, especially 
to our industry, the substantial facts being supplied by us? 

“Ts your organization so equipped that you can forward promptly 
to this office clippings of newspaper articles, reportorial and editorial, 
relating to public ownership of public utilities?” 


ANTI-BOULDER DAM SPEECHES AT $250 EACH 


Here is where the power lobby spent part of the $400,000 they have 
collected since last June 1 to fight Boulder Dam and the Walsh resolu- 
tion for investigation of the propaganda and lobby organizations of the 
allied utility interests. 

The check above for $407.27 was sent in payment for the expense 
account reproduced below. (Facsimile of check omitted from RECORD.) 
Professor Grayson listed his customary “fee for address,” which ap- 
pears to be the standing sum of $250. 

Prof. Theodore J. Grayson, of the University of Pennsylvania, got 
$250 and expenses for going to New Orleans last October and attack- 
ing the Walsh resolution and Boulder Dam. He got a similar $250 and 
expenses for making the speech in Richmond on December 1 and 
another $250 for making it in Geneva, N. Y., on December 31. 

Professor Grayson is also a Philadelphia attorney, counsel for a New 
Jersey water company, and an official of the New Jersey Public Utility 
Association, 

The record shows bis course at the University of Pennsylvania as 
being financed by the State utility power lobby in Pennsylvania. 

In his New Orleans lecture he declared that “the principal purpose 
of the Boulder Dam scheme is to impound a water supply at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government for the benefit of the city of Los 
Angeles and a power supply at Federal expense and Federal main- 
tenance for the benefit of the neighboring States.” 

PHILADELPHIA, October 27, 1927, 
Maj. J. S. S. RICHARDSON, 
Director of Department of Information, 
Joint Committee of National Utility Associations, 
y 420 Lerington Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
To: Theodore J. Grayson, Dr. 
To car fare to New Orleans, La., and return, including Pull- 


man accommodations aam m a y e $118. 72 
pi ae O S ee an ete CS 
Miscellaneous—tips, telegram, telephone, taxis, ete SS 20.25 
Wr isst.. EEA E ESS ae 250. 00 

Jo) on c ee 407. 27 


Paid October 31, 1927. 
Received payment, 
0. oN: R. 


[From Washington Herald May 16, 1928] 


Power LOBBY PHONE SLIPS SUBPŒNAED—PROBERS Seek TELEGRAMS, 
Too; TRUST AGENT TELLS How He CHANGED IOWA TEXTBOOKS 


By Edwin J. Clapp 


Iowa held the center of the stage yeşterday in the hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission on the propaganda and lobby activities 
of the electric-power interests of the country. The chief witness was 
Joe Carmichael, $6,000 director of publicity for the Iowa committee on 
public-utility information, though a few words were spoken by his 
shadow, the $3,700 assistant director, Rodney Q. Selby. 

In a matter-of-fact way Carmichael told of having textbooks displeas- 
ing to him thrown out of schools, of having satisfactory books intro- 
duced in their place, of hiring professors to get up material discrediting 
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public ownership, of inserting ready-made news items and editorials into 
the Iowa press, of having instigated 250 speeches this past year against 
public ownership and Boulder Dam throughout the State of Iowa, and of 
having increased the newspaper advertising of the Iowa utility compa- 
nies 700 per cent in the last few years, with a corresponding increase in 
the amount of free news space given by the newspapers to material 
supplied by Carmichael and his bureau. 


TELEGRAMS SOUGHT 


These Western and Southern press agents of the power propaganda 
organizations get up on the stand and actually tell the truth. They 
have an old-fashioned respect for the law and the oath which they 
take before they begin to testify. 

To-day the Federal Trade Commission postpones the examination of 
Thorne Browne, publicity director of the Nebraska propaganda organiza- 
tion and devotes itself to an examination of high telegraph and tele- 
phone officials of the Western Union, the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., 
and the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

They will bring telegrams and records of telephone calls of the joint 
committee of the National Utility Associations, which has been no- 
toriously chary of correspondence. It is expected that something in- 
teresting regarding their activities will be revealed by the telegraph and 
telephone companies. 


LETTER EXPLAINS 


Carmichael explained the method of getting propublic ownership 
textbooks out of the Iowa public schools, Instead of operating against 
the taboo books from State headquarters, the plan was to have the local 
electric light company managers see the superintendents or principals 
of schools and have the books taken out. A survey of textbooks was 
made in 1924, and within the year the new textbooks had been 
substituted. 

The procedure was explained in an exhibit introduced, a letter fronr 
F. J. Hanlon, chairman of the Iowa committee,-addressed to John F. 
Gilchrist, chairman of the Illinois Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation, and dated January 20, 1925: 

“I was very much interested in the report of your committee in 
regard to the information in the textbooks used in the Illinois public 
schools. About a year ago our committee made a similar analysis and 
did not find the condition nearly so bad. 


TEXTBOOKS REVIEWED 


“We, however, took up with each manager the question of getting 
the information to the proper parties in order that the textbooks 
which gave the matter correctly could be adopted in place of the 
socialistic ones. We have had a great deal of success in getting this 
corrected.” 

The measure of their success in “ getting this corrected” is found 
in a review of Iowa textbooks just completed in 1928 by Selby. This 
document was filed yesterday and was entitled “Survey of the Text- 
books on Economics and Civics Now Being Used in High, Junior 
High, and Consolidated Schools of the State.” Selby finds, with 
respect to the books on economics and civics: 

“ Five books were found to be unfair and biased toward Government 
ownership. 

* One book was found to be strongly in favor of private ownership. 

“Eighteen books were found to be fair and unbiased, presenting both 
sides of controversial questions in a purely academic form, 

Eight schools were found to be using the unfair textbooks. 

“Twenty-eight schools were found to be using the book which 
favored private ownership.” 

SEES NOTHING WRONG 

In other words, the 5 books with private ownership bias were 
receiving three and a half times as much use as the 5 books with 
public-ownership bias, whereas the 18 fair and unbiased books were 
not reported on by Selby. 

Judge Healy, chief counsel of the commission, questioned Carmichael 
with regard to the throwing out a biased public-ownership book and 
replacing it with equally biased private-ownership literature. Car- 
michael could see nothing wrong in it. The examination ran: 

“Q. Now in these textbooks to which objection was made, you say 
that they presented only the municipal side of the public-ownership 
controversy -A. Yes. 

“Q. When you prepared your documents on the subject, did you 
present any except the private-utility side of the same subject 7—A. 
No. 

DESCRIBES METHODS 

“Q. But you thought that the book that presented only the munic- 
ipal ownership side was unfair?—A. Yes. 

“Q. Do you think your pamphlets that presented only the private 
utility side, were unfair?—A. No; we were employed for that purpose. 
What I did was to combat municipal ownership. There were plenty of 
other folks giving out the information on the other side.” 

Carmichael testified that he has introduced into the Iowa public 
schools 10,000 copies of a pamphlet, “ Electricity,” containing argu- 
ments in favor of private ownership. His bimonthly news sheet, the 
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Hawkeye Bulletin, has a circulation of 1,600 among newspapers, busi- 
ness men, teachers, and students, he testified. The Hawkeye Bulletin 
is sent only to teachers and students who ask for it, but if they fail 
to ask they are stimulated by visits of the local electric light company 
managers and by Carmichael’s advertisements in the teachers“ maga- 
zines. 

PROFESSOR PAID 

Carmichael testified that, in addition to this publicity matter sent 
the schools, he was supplying the teachers with pamphiets “to teach 
them how to teach the material in the bulletin better.” Examination 
of the issues of the Hawkeye Bulletin for the last two years, intro- 
duced into the record, shows that it runs the same kind of matter 
as the State news bulletins already introduced, specializing in argu- 
ments against public ownership, the Walsh resolution for investigating 
the public utilities, and Boulder Dam. 

For example, the November 28, 1927, issue contains the reprint of 
a speech against Boulder Dam made in New Orleans by Prof. Theodore 
J. Grayson, of the University of Pennsylvania, who, the record already 
shows, was paid $250 for his effort. 

Commissioner McCulloch, in charge of the hearings, questioned Car- 
michael as to the ethics of his strong-arm methods with the public 
schools, 

“Q. I wonder if you people have ever thought about the question of 
ethics of going into the schools in that way to influence sentiment, 
and to teach the youth concerning semipolitical questions. Do you 
ever think about the right or wrong of tbat, or were you simply doing 
it for your own benefit, without the thought of whether it was right 
or wrong? 

YO THEIR ADVANTAGE 

“A. Yes; I would not do anything that was going to poison the 
minds of other children any more than I would my own children. 
The stuff that we send out to schools we believe to be true, and we 
believe it is to their advantage to have that information. 

“Q. But you are putting it into the schools because you think it 
helps your business. You are not doing it just from the public stand- 
point?—A, I am trying to conduct the business of my office on as high 
an ethical plane as possible. 

“Q. I am not talking about your motives or ethics, but this move- 
ment on the part of the public utilities and those that represent them. 
They are going into the schools solely for the purpose of helping their 
business, aren't they ?—A. Yes.” 

Among professors hired or subsidized, the most interesting case was 
that of Prof. Arthur H. Ford, head of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment of the State University of Iowa. Carmichael hired Ford to make 
a compilation of electric light rates purporting to show that the people 
got lower rates when a plant passed from municipal into private hands, 
For this research work he put in his bill for $159.80 on September 10, 
1927, and was paid. 

NEWSPAPERS UTILIZED 


In the Hawkeye Bulletin of October 8, 1927, is published an article 
entitled “Average consumer in Iowa towns which have abandoned 
municipal ownership is getting 24 per cent reduction in electric-light 
rates.” Comparative rates are then given and the news item goes on: 
“Rates for these towns were gathered and the costs were figured by 
Arthur H. Ford, electrical consulting engineer, Iowa City, Iowa, during 
the late summer,” 

Nothing is said in the news items indicating to the reader that 
Arthur H. Ford was hired to make this compilation by the Iowa com- 
mittee on public utility information and paid $159.80 for doing it; or 
that he got his comparative rates, at least in part, from Carmichael’s 
office, as shown by the record. 

Judge Healy, in his examination of Carmichael, showed an interest in 
the practice of the Iowa newspapers in picking up the Carmichael 
material, 

“Q, Isn't it true that a good deal of the material that is printed 
in your bulletin is reproduced in the columns of the newspapers?— 
A. Yes. 

“Q, It is true that a good deal of it is reproduced in the columns of 
those newspapers without anything to show that the material was 
furnished by your committee ?—A, Yes, 


ITPS PROPAGANDA 


“Q. Do some of the views that are expressed from time to time in the 
bulletins become reflected or are they reproduced in the editorial columns 
of the Iowa newspapers: — A. They are. 

“Q. So you do influence public opinion by these bulletins?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

“Q. And the fellow who reads the newspaper does not know that you 
have anything to do with it, does he?—A. Not always. Sometimes they 
mention the source and sometimes they do not. 

“Q. That is propaganda, isn't it?—A. Yes.” 

When the committee was founded at the beginning of 1922 Car- 
michael, a former city editor and advertising man, immediately urged 
the companies whieh are members of his committee to advertise heavily. 
He toid them that in Illinois the public utilities had increased news- 
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paper advertising 2,000 per cent in less than five years. His philosophy 
was accepted, 
ADVERTISING HELPED 


His ideas were thus expressed in testimony, as brought out by Judge 
Healy: 

“Q. Will you agree, I wonder, that one of the objects that led you 
to advocate increased advertising was that it would bring about a more 
friendly attitude on the part of the newspapers toward the utilities and 
toward their publicity releases?—A, Yes; for this reason: A newspaper 
publisher believes in advertising, and they have not very much respect 
for anyone who is trying to get a lot of free publicity for a while 
without any effort to use advertising to tell their story. That is the 
situation that confronted me at the start, and it was my attitude 
toward publicity bureaus when I was advertising manager.” 


RESULTS SHOWN 


The result of the generous advertising expenditures of utility com- 
panies in Iowa newspapers was set forth in Exhibit 1288, a report on 
the achievements of Carmichael's committee during the first 20 months 
of its existence. It read in part: 

The committee instructed the director to make it his first activity to 
impress upon the utility companies that they should become regular, 
constant, and consistent advertisers. 

“Articles from the Hawkeye Bulletin have been copied freely by the 
newspapers, nearly every one of the 650 newspapers of the State hav- 
ing used some of the publicity matter issued by the committee. 

“ By this means it has been found that during the first 18 months 
of its activities the newspapers published stories which the committce 
originated, which if they could have been paid for at regular line rates 
would have cost the industry about $80,000. Of course, this publicity 
could not be bought for this sum or for any amoynt of money, because 
it was news publicity and news space is not for sale. 

It has been found also that by writing these stories ourselves and 
sending them to the newspapers all ready for the (linotype) machines, 
the points which the industry desires to be emphasized receive atten- 
tion, and not inconsequential matter.” 


AIDED IN UNIVERSITY 


The record contained a good deal concerning the textbook on public 
utilities written by former Dean William G. Raymond, of the School 
of Engineering of Iowa State University. He wrote the book with the 
cooperation of the Iowa and Illinois committees, sent part of it to 
them for revision, and obtained extensive royalties from the sale of the 
book, pushed by the State committee and by the National Electric Light 
Association. The ordained textbooks for women’s committees train- 
ing women speakers to talk through the country against public owner- 
ship and Boulder Dam, are, as this investigation has brought out, the 
book of Professor Raymond, a text written by A. C. Spurr, prominent 
West Virginia utility executive, and the writings of Prof. Ralph E. 
Heilman, proutility professor at Northwestern University. 

Raymond was succeeded at the Iowa State University School of Engi- 
neering by Dean C. C. Williams, who collaborated with Carmichael and 
his assistant, Selby, in getting up a power conference at Iowa State 
University in February, 1927. 


DEAN MAKES SPEECH 


The leading speech at the power conference was made by Dean Wil- 
liams, his speech having been first submitted to Carmichael. Dean 
Williams stated that “where accounts are properly kept and operat- 
ing expenses, including taxes and depreciation, are justly charged to 
the service, rates under municipal operation are high and service is 
inferior.” 

He advocated “ going value” as an important element in capitaliza- 
tion, contended that a “reasonable return” on private investment in 
a public-utility monopoly should include “the equivalent of pure inter- 
est as represented by bond rates plus an allowance for the business 
risk involved,” and warned against too high taxation of privately 
owned utilities, 

In the discussion following Williams’s speech E. F. Bulmahn, vice 
president and general manager of the Iowa Southern Utilities Co., 
praised the Williams speech as follows: 

“Dean Williams’s paper sets forth clearly the basis of rate struc- 
ture. We understand it, but it is important that the consumer of 
electricity understand the basis upon which he is being charged for 
his service. 

“The university could be of great assistance in establishing a better 
understanding between the buyer and seller of this commodity. I 
would like to see more time devoted to this subject in the class- 
rooms in both the departments of engineering and economics, It 
would be a real service to the public in general and to the power 
interests.“ 

Yesterday's testimony showed that the proceedings of the power 
conference were printed and broadcast by the university, the Car- 
michael committee, and the National Electric Light Association, Wil- 
liams, however, got a little worried about his tie-up with Carmichael 
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regarding the printed proceedings, for we find him writing Carmichael 
on July 28, 1927, as follows: 

“If you care to have this set up again with the legend, ‘Compliments 
of Iowa committee, ete.’ omitted, I think that that action would make 
them a little more suitable for distribution from the university.” 


GETTING WARY 


There is evidence that the mid-western professors perhaps are not 
going to be so easy for Carmichael to handle as in the past. On March 
7, 1928, we find Carmichael writing to Thorne Brown, managing editor 
of the mid-western division, National Electric Light Association, at 
Lincoln, Nebr. : 

„ hope you will pardon the delay in getting the names of the pro- 
fessors of economics of Iowa whom we. have secured to attend the meet- 
ing at Kansas City next week. Clarence Macey and I spent most of 
the day yesterday rounding them up. Some of the college authorities 
were a little cagey about the matter.” 

Judge Healy questioned Carmichael regarding the meeting: 

“Q. What was the meeting that was held at Kansas City in March, 
19287—A. It was a meeting of professors from some of the colleges 
in the State, a meeting with Dean Rugges, in reference to public- 
utility courses in colleges; that was the general subject. 

GETS $15,000 JOB 

“Q. Dean Ruggles is dean of what school or college?—A. I think 
- he is on leave of absence. He was connected with Ohio State. 

“Q. But you understand he is now employed by the National Electric 
Light Association?—A. That is what I understand. 

“Q. And you gave your attention to only those college professors 
who were professors of economics, did you not?—A. They were the ones 
I was told to ask for. 

“Q. Now, what college authorities were cagey about the matter ?—A. 
The local men at Grinnell; they said they wanted to know what it was 
all about before they would go, and I explained to them the best I 
could over the telephone. 

Dean Ruggles is on a year's leave of absence from the Ohio State 
University, getting a salary of $15,000 for directing a survey of public- 
utility courses and public-utility textbooks in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country, at the head of a committee consisting of promi- 
nent professors and utility company executives. 

Carmichael testified that his committee is spending $28,000 a year. 
Thorne Browne, press agent of the Nebraska utility interests, takes the 
stand on Thursday. 

IOWA POWER LOBBYIST TELLS HOW HE RUNS SCHOOLS AND USES PRESS 


Iowa COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC UTILITY INFORMATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 5, 1925. 
Mr. J. S. S. RICHARDSON, 
529 City Centre Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sanpy: Your letter of April 28, inquiring about our survey of 
textbooks has come to my attention on my return from a visit out 
through the State, 

We made our survey about two years ago. 

We secured the names of textbooks on civics and economics used in 
all Iowa high schools, academies, and colleges. We then secured copies 
of these books and read them carefully. Our report was not published 
for general distribution, but merely for the information of committee 
members and directors of other committees. 

Where textbooks, which were grossly unfair and did not give the pri- 
vate ownership side of the question, were used in the high schools, we 
took the matter up personally with school officials, either through local 
managers or directly. We explained to them that we had no right to 
complain if a textbook stated contentions both for and against muni- 
cipal ownership, but we did believe that we had a right to object when 
the textbook openly advocated municipal or Government ownership and 
was untruthful in stating its claims. In nearly every instance where 
such textbooks were used they were removed and placed on the library 
shelves for use as reference matter only. 

In some cases the local managers or ourselves took the matter up 
with the superintendent, principal, or instructor in civics and eco- 
nomics. In other cases we brought the matter to the attention of 
members of the school board. 

There were only 13 schools in the State which were using these 
objectionable textbooks. Of course, some of the books used in other 
schools were not what we would recommend, but we did not feel war- 
ranted in making a complaint. S 

We continued to watch this matter closely and get reports from time 
to time on new textbooks used. We have the matter pretty well in 
hand, but do not intend to let any of these bugs slip anything over 
on us. 

If there is any other information in this connection that you want 
we will be glad to give it to you. 

With very kindest regards, 1 am, 

Yours truly, 
Jon CARMICHAEL, Director. 

Herewith a letter written by Carmichael on May 5, 1925, to J. 8. S. 
Richardson. 100,000-horsepower press agent of the Pennsylvania State 
Committee on Public Utility Information, now promoted to be publicity 
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director of the national power lobby, the joint committee of national 
utility associations, supplied with $400,000 to fight municipal owner- 
ship and Boulder Dam. 

In this letter Carmichael tells how he caused to be removed from Iowa 
schools the textbooks which were displeasing to him. He says, in part: 

We took the matter up personally with school officials or with local 
managers or directly, We explained to them we had no right to com- 
plain about a textbook stating conditions for and against municipal 
ownership, but we did believe we had a right to object when the text- 
book openly advocated municipal or Government ownership and was 
untruthful in stating its claims. In nearly every instance where such 
textbooks were used they were removed and placed on the library 
shelves for use as reference matter only. 

“In some cases the local manager or ourselves took up the matter 
with the superintendent, principal, or instructor in civics and eco- 
nomics. In other cases we brought the matter to the attention of 
members of the school board. 

We continue to watch this matter closely and get reports from time 
to time on new textbooks used. We have the matter pretty well in 
hand, but do not intend to let any of these bugs slip over anything 
on us.” 

Joe Carmichael and Rodney Q. Selby, who get $6,000 and $3,700 a 
year, respectively (plus expenses), for running the Iowa Committee on 
Publie Utility Information. 

Carmichael testified yesterday that he had 10,000 copies of an 
“ electricity” pamphlet being used as a textbook in Iowa schools con- 
taining propaganda in favor of private ownership. 

Carmichael is a former newspaper advertising man and believes in 
the utility companies advertising heavily in newspapers. Testifying 
before the Federal Trade Commission yesterday he traced the connec- 
tion between increased advertising and increased news and editorial 
space devoted to carrying the propaganda of his organization, 

Carmichael and Selby haye told the commission a striking story of 
how they put it across.“ Selby made a survey of textbooks in use iu 
the Iowa schools which were unsatisfactory to the public utilities, 
because they presented public ownership in a favorable light, and Car- 
michael had the local electric light company managers remove the books 
from use in the public schools. 


Iowa COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC UTILITY INFORMATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 3, 1923. 
Mr. H. M. LYTLE, 
Illinois Committee on Publie Utility Information, 
125 South Clark Street, Chicago, IM. 

Dran Hat: I was in Clinton, Iowa, the other day and had a long 
visit with Will V. Tufford, secretary of the Inland Press Association. 
Tufford did not have the right slant on our proposition, but I think he 
has now. He even went so far as to include in his bulletin to member 
newspapers reference to our work, commending it. I don’ think that 
you will receive any more of your stuff back from his publishers. If 
you do, let me know and I will go after him again, but I don't think 
this will be necessary. 

Yours truly, 
Jon CARMICHAEL. 

Herewith a letter from Joe Carmichael when he was just getting into 
his stride as publicity director for the Iowa Committee on Public Utility 
Information way back in 1923. He writes H. M. Lytle, of the Illinois 
Committee on Public Utility Information, telling him how he got W. V. 
Tufford, secretary of the Inland Press Association straightened out so 
that he will not in the future let his publishers send back unused press 
material supplied by Lytle's utility company clients in Mlinois. 

Carmichael induced the utility company members of his committee to 
increase their newspaper advertising 700 per cent from 1922 to 1924, 
according to document 1289 submitted to the commission yesterday. 
His committee was organized January 1, 1922, and at the end of 20 
months reported : 

“Articles from the Hawkeye Bulletin (published by Carmichael's com- 
mittee) have been copied freely by the newspapers, nearly every one of 
the 650 newspapers of the State having used some of the publicity 
matter issued by the committee. 

“ By this means it has been found that during the first 18 months 
of its activities the newspapers published stories which the committee 
originated, which, if they could have been paid for at the regular line 
rates, would have cost the industry about $80,000. Of course, this pub- 
licity could not have been bought for this sum or for any amount of 
money, because it was news publicity, and news space is not for sale.” 


[From the Washington Herald, May 17, 1928] 

CoLLEGE Deax Gets $15,000 ro Am Power School Hol- OH UNI- 
versity OFFICIAL Gets LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO SPREAD PROPAGANDA 
AMONG OTHERS—TOLL CALLS TELL STory—$35,000 WASHINGTON 
LOBBYIST COVERED WHOLE NATION BY USE OF PHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

By Edwin J. Clapp 
The Federal Trade Commission yesterday subpenaed executives of 
the telegraph and telephone companies in Washington and began exam- 
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ining the records of wires and phone calls since June 1, 1927, passing 
to and from Josiah T. Newcomb, $35,000 Washington lobbyist of the 
joint committee of national utility associations, the propaganda organ- 
ization established last June and supplied with a fund of $400,000 to 
fight the Boulder Dam bill. 

The toll call slips covering Neweomb's long-distance conversations, 
although not available previous to October 1, 1927, and although cover- 
ing only outgoing and“ reverse charge" calls, revealed the nation-wide 
spread of big business interests banded together to defeat the consum- 
mation of the Colorado River project. 


CAUTIOUS TELEGRAMS 


Newcomb's telegrams are interesting but cautious, consisting mainly 
of invitations to meet him or talk with him on the telephone. But the 
list of recipients of his telegraph and telephone communications is a list 
of the elite in the public-utility field. 

No big name is missing, from Russell N. Ballard, president of the 
Southern California Edison Co., in Los Angeles, to George B. Cortelyou, 
president of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York; Preston Arkwright, 
president of the Georgia Railway & Power Co., and Martin J. Insull, 
president of the Mid-West Utilities Co. of Chicago, and the biggest 
single utility magnate in the country. 


TRACTION DEALS 


A large number of telegrams was sent to William L. Ransom, promi- 
nent among a large number of attorneys. engaged in helping Newcomb 
and ex-Senator Lenroot prepare the brief of the utility Interests in 
opposition to the Walsh resolution for a senatorial investigation of 
the electric power companies. Ransom is counsel for the New York 
traction interests and last week was in Washington before the Su- 
preme Court opposing Mayor Walker's plea for an injunction against 
the 7-cent fare on New York subways. 

Thorne Browne, head of the Nebraska Utilities Information Bureau, 
as well as the Nebraska section and the Middle West division of the 
National Electric Light Association, testified regarding the success of 
his committee in getting Nebraska schools to adopt as a textbook a 
pamphlet written by three power executives who were members of his 
State committee. 

PROFESSOR GETS $15,000 

He gave details of a meeting in Kansas City in March held under 
his auspices for the purpose of enabling economics professors of small 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa colleges to meet Dean C. O, 
Ruggles. Ruggles is under leave of absence from Ohio State Univer- 
sity and is paid $15,000 a year and expenses by the National Electric 
Light Association for the purpose, according to the record, of elimi- 
nating from high school and college textbooks material unsatisfactory 
to the utility interests, 

Browne testified that the Nebraska section of the National Electric 
Light Association paid the expenses of the professors who attended 
the meeting, though he listed Dean Puckett, of Union College of 
Fayette, Mo., as an educator who refused to attend. 

Dr. Frank Bohn, ex-I. W. W. and coauthor with “Big Bill” Hay- 
wood of socialistic literature in 1911, now the author of the chief anti- 
Boulder Dam pamphlet issued by Neweomb's organization, again came 
into the picture yesterday. Browne testified that in September, 1927, 
Bohn delivered an address before the Omaha Advertising and Selling 
League, known as the Adsell Club, for which the club paid him a fee 
of $200, 

Judge Healy, chief caunsel of the commission, put into the record a 
letter that Browne wrote on September 12, 1927, to George F. Oxley, 
publicity director of the National Electric Light Association, stating 
that Bohn was making a series of addresses in the Middle West at 
that time. 

Maj, J. S. S. Richardson, publicity director of Newcomb’s organiza- 
tion, the Joint Committee of National Utility Associations, has already 
testified In this investigation that Doctor Bohn was under retainer of 
$100 per week to the joint committee from July 16 to November 23, 
1927. Richardson testified that the only work he did for the joint 
committee during this period was “ editing.” 

His chief production, the widely circulated “ Boulder Canyon Dam,” 
was a rewrite of a pamphlet originating with Richard Washburn Child, 
ex-ambassador from the United States to Italy. Child got $7,500 from 
the joint committee for his draft of the propaganda booklet. 

Among the other paid lecturers circulating in Thorne's territory the 
day's record contained a letter dated December 16, 1927, addressed to 
L. O. Ripley, of the Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Wichita, Kans., and 
written by C. M. Ripley, the lecturer of the General Electric Co. The 
letter read in part: 

“I am inclosing a list of speeches given in your Middle West geo- 
graphic division, also comments which might be useful to those who are 
handling my itinerary in the future. 

“The only Catholic audience which I addressed was in the Middle 
West division, and I believe we should do more of it. The Catholics are 
a big element in our country, 

“In general, I would like to recommend that more copies of the 
booklet ‘Romance of Power’ be sent out in the field at the time that 
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bookings are made, so that college presidents, organizations, secretaries, 
labor leaders, penitentiary wardens, and others will have more informa- 
tion as to what is being offered to them. If they can see the book, they 
will better understand what it is all about.” 

The Newcomb telegrams, produced by T. P. Dowd, superintendent of 
the Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. in Washington, covered only the 
months of June, July, and September, 1927. August and succeeding 
months will be produced later, 

James T. Bresnahan, office manager of the Washington branch of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., asked for financial assistance to the 
extent of $800 or $1,000 from the Federal Trade Commission to make 
the extensive investigation necessary to secure the Newcomb telegrams 
since January 1, 1927. He said it would take 232 eight-hour working 
days to go through his files. 

He brought with him only the charged outgoing telegrams of Mr. 
Newcomb since January 6, 1927. 

The most sensational feature of the telegrams was the inclusion of 
the name Tumulty " in a postal telegram that Newcomb sent to R. J. 
_Mullaney, vice president Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, dated 
June 28, 1927: 

“Since wiring you this morning Tumulty called me from New York, 
where he is detained on his receivership matter. If it would be just as 
convenient for you, our conference might be changed to New York, as I 
have to be there some day the latter part of this week, and had planned 
to return to Washington to see you.” 

On September 7, 1927, Newcomb sent by Postal a telegraphic invita- 
tion “to meet Judge Davis and myself in New York September 13, at 
10.30 o'clock, to discuss legal questions involved in matters pending 
at Washington.” It is believed at the commission that Boulder Dam and 
the impending Walsh resolution were the “matters pending in Wash- 
ington.” 

The invitation was wired to William Chamberlain, Highly Building, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; William L. Ransom, 120 Broadway, New York 
City; Ralph D. Stevenson, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago; Edmond 
W. Wakelce, 80 Park Place, Newark; Carl D. Jackson, 36 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York City; John C. Weadock, 14 Wall Street, New 
York City; and Frank A. Reid, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 

Martin J. Insull, president of the Middle West Utilities Co., of Chi- 
cago, received wires from Newcomb on September 21, 1927, and October 
8, 1927. C. A. Beasley, of the Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
on September 9, 1927, got the laconic telegram: 

“Nothing as yet.” 

The Western Union group of telegrams open with identical mes- 
sages which Newcomb, on December 20, 1927, sent to Russell H. 
Ballard, president of the Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, 
and Judge Stephen B. Davis, $30,000 managing director of the Joint 
Committee of National Utility Associations in New York. 

It read: “The committee voted to begin hearings Boulder Canyon 
bill January 6 and conclude January 16.“ Apparently Ballard wired 
for further information, for on the following day Newcomb telegraphed 
him: “Re your telegram 20th, committee at present seems disposed 
to limit scope and duration of hearings; am glad Mullendore is 
coming.” 

On December 20 Newcomb sent a wire, “ Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee has postponed consideration of Walsh resolution until Jan- 
uary 16,” addressed to a group of 11 utility magnates, including 
W. A. Jones, George B. Cortelyou, Sydney Z. Mitchell, and Matthew 8. 
Sloan, of New York, and Martin J. Insull and Jobn J. O'Brien, of 
Chicago. 


“BEAT BOULDER DAM BILL,” ORDERS WERE SENT FORTH 


The picture puzzle of the day was a telegram that Newcomb sent to 
Lee R. Jenney, division plant superintendent of the long lines depart- 
ment, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in New York, dated Janu- 
ary 11, 1928. It read: 

“Your letter January 11, division file 19434, very, very surprising. 
Residence not burned. Barns adjacent to your wires were burned, 
including some poles. Relocation imperative and should be done 
promptly. Impossible for me to understand why suggestion your letter 
was made.” 

With pardonable pride Newcomb on February 16, 1928, recorded in a 
telegram to his son at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., his 
triumph in defeating the Walsh resolution. The telegram read: “ The 
Walsh resolution referred to Federal Trade Commission 46 to 31. 
(Signed) Father.” 

Insull in Chicago was wired by Newcomb on January 28 and Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, the letter telegram containing a mysterious word “ Indian“ 
and reading: 

“Entirely concur with your view Indian matter. Glad to report 
item stricken out by Senate committee. Will have text of amendment 
adopted shortly and will wire you.” 

On March 8 Newcomb wired Thomas W. Martin, president of the 
Alabama Power Co., at Birmingham, announcing the first hearing in 
the current Federal Trade Commission investigation. An identical 


telegram was sent to 31 others, including the leading utility executives 
and utility lawyers in the country, 
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The wide sweep of Neweomb's connections and the powerful interests 
with which he is constantly in touch are revealed by an analysis of 
his long-distance calls since November 1, 1927, as recorded on the toll 
slips of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. and submitted by 
General Commercial Superintendent Charles C. Clagett. Newcemb’s 
long-distance calls from November 1, 1927, to March 30, 1928, totaled 
429 in number. 

His busiest day was December 17, 1927, when he put in 14 calls, 
covering Chicago, Boston, New Orleans, Springfield, III., New York 
City, Wichita, Kans., and Philadelphia. 

On November 23, 1927, he had 10 long-distance calls, including 3 to 
Chicago, 2 to Philadelphia, and the remainder to New York. On 
November 25 and 26 he had 18 calls, covering Newark, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Birmingham, Ala. (President Thomas W. 
Martin, of the Alabama Power Co.) 

The most frequent subjects of Neweomb's calls were Philip H. Gads- 
den, vice president of the United Gas Improvement Co. of Philadelphia 
and chairman of the executive committee of the joint committee of 
National Utility Associations; George B. Cortelyou, president of the 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York; Carl D. Jackson, $25,000 counsel 
for the National Electric Light Association and the American Gas As- 
sociation; Col. George I. Buckingham, 105 La Salle Street, Chicago; 
Ralph B. Feagin, Electric Bond & Share Co., New York; William 
L. Ransom, of Whitman, Ottinger, Ransom, Coulson & Goetz, 120 Broad- 
way, New York; Stephen B. Davis and Ira L, Grimshaw, respectively, 
director and assistant director of the joint committee that hires 
Newcomb; Col. William C. Dufour, of New Orleans; and C. E. Groes- 
beck, of New York. 

MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT BRANDED FOR SLAUGHTER 


Neweomb's distant calls included Preston Arkwright, president of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Co.; B. C. Cobb, of Grand Rapids; L. C, 
Ripley, of Wichita; Joe Gill, of Miami; “ Secretary Wilcox,” of Troy; 
Colonel Dufour, of New Orleans; “Colonel Kelly,” of Niagara Falls; 
T. W. Martin, of Birmingham; Harvey Couch, of Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
R. Reise, of Youngstown, Ohio; “Mr. Grier,” of Greenwood, S. C.; 
James A. Meredith, of Fairmont, W. Va.; and C. R. Fowler, of 
Minneapolis. 

The names and the interests involved in these telegraph and tele- 
phone calls do not give the entire measure of the powerful machinery 
wielded by Newcomb. The toll slips record no incoming calls unless 
_ the charges are reversed. Only a few of Newcomb’s outgoing tele- 
grams have been produced, and none of his incoming messages. 

Dr. Theodore Grayson, utility propagandist professor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and recipient of $250 and expenses for each 
of a series of lectures attacking public ownership and Boulder Dam, 
asked the commission for an opportunity to make an explanatory state- 
ment yesterday, but failed to appear. 

Thorne Browne, Nebraska press agent of the utility interests, told 
with simple frankness of the preparation of a textbook on electric 
power by his State committee: 

“Q. Did that textbook committee make a survey of the textbooks in 
use in the schools of Nebraska dealing with utilities?—A. It did not. 

“Q. What did it do?—A. It compiled and wrote the textbook. 

“Who wrote it?—A, The three members. 

“Q. Did they have any writer in their employ?—A. They did not.” 

The opus of Browne's three power executives, entitled“ Electricity, 
Historical and Statistical,” was urged upon Nebraska, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas school-teachers in a mail-bag campaign, carrying q circular 
advertisement reading in part: 

“Live lesson material—free. A delightfully interesting textbook on 
one of Nebraska's leading industries. High-school teachers of physics, 
civics, current topics, and debating should order. No advertising, no 
propaganda, Fill out the coupon below. The supply is limited.” 

Browne gave a partial list of the schools using his textbook, naming 
30 of them, some of which used the book in courses in English and 
civies, The textbook contains the customary matter in these docu- 
ments in other States, setting forth the doctrine that utility companies 
make no “ profits,” because they are subject to public regulation, and 
earrying the warning that nothing must be done to disturb the free 
sweep of private initiative which has built up the utility companies to 
their present status. Under cross-examination by Judge Healy, Browne 
admitted that a result of the teachings in the textbook would be to 
make “ headway against the municipal ownership program.” 

Browne volunteered that the reason his clients desired to reach the 
children in the high schools of Nebraska is that “they are the next 
voters.” 

“Q. Then it is not entirely as a matter of information that this is 
done; it is not an altruistic undertaking on the part of the power com- 
panies ?—A. Not entirely. : 

"Q. Will you be frank enough to admit that the benefit that is de- 
rived by the power companies is the main motive for their going into 
that and spending their money writing this textbook and circulating 
it?—A, In the long run I think so.” 
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HOW LOBBY “BURNED UP” WIRES TO BEAT BOULDER DAM 


January 11, 1928. 
Lee R. JENNEY, 

Division Plant Superintendent, American Telephone & Telegraph. 
Co., Land Lines Department, 40 Rector Street, New York City: 
Your letter January 11. Division file one nine four three four very, 
very surprising. Residence not burned. Barns adjacent to your wires 
were burned, including some poles. Relocation imperative and should be 
done promptly. Impossible for me to understand why suggestion your 


letter is made, J. T. NEWCOMB. 


JANUARY 12, 1928. 
(Send to also: Hon. William L. Ransom, 52 Gramerey Park North, 
New York City.) 
Hon. WILLIAM L. RANSOM, 
120 Broadway, New York City: 


Think it would be desirable for Lenroot to sign brief, if he desires, 
as special counsel of the committee or in any other way he desires not 
conflicting with my own signature. 

J. T. Newcoms. 


Telegrams of the Joint Committee of the National Utility Commission, 
in its investigation yesterday revealed Josiah T. Newcomb, the com- 
mittee's $35,000 per year chief counsel, as the chief field marshal of 
utilities magnates and high-powered lawyers. 

One telegram greatly mystified Federal Trade Commission officials, 
It was sent by Newcomb on January 11, addressed to Lee R. Jenney, 
division plant superintendent of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at New York, it read: 

“Your letter January eleventh. Division file one nine four three four 
very, very surprising. Residence not burned. Barns adjacent to your 
wires were burned including some poles. Relocation imperative and 
should be done promptly. Impossible for me to understand why sugges- 
tion your letter is made.” 

This was by some taken for a code message. 
Newcomb there was no testimony to explain. 

Under date of January 12, Newcomb advised William L. Ransom, 
member of the Power Trust's principal legal firm in New York, that he 
thought it desirable for former Senator Lenroot to sign a brief. 
Lenroot was paid $20,000 as special counsel for the Joint Committee 
of the National Utility Associations. The text of this wire follows: 

“Think it would be desirable for Lenroot to sign brief, if he desires, 
as special counsel of the Committee or in any other way he desires 
not conflicting with my own signature.” 

Here are three of the Postal Telegraph messages sent by Newcomb 
and introduced in the Federal Trade Commission's hearing yesterday. 
They read: 


In the absence of 


June 28, 1927. 

Mr. B. J. MULLANEY, 
Vice President Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
1812 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, M. 
Since wiring you this morning, Tumulty called me from New York, 

where he is detained on his receivership matter. If it would be just as 
convenient for you our conference might be changed to New York, as I 
have to be there some day the latter part of this week and bad planned 
to return to Washington to see you. Please advise. 

J. T. Newcoms. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1927. 


C. A. BEASLEY, 
Care Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala.: 

n J. T. Nxweoun. 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1927. 
WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN, 

Higley Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 

Could you meet Judge Davis and myself office of the joint committee, 
Graybar Building, New York, Tuesday, September 13, 10.30 o'clock, to 
discuss legal questions involved in matters pending in Washington? 
Please wire answer 719 Fifteenth Street. 

J. T. NEWCOMB. 


DECEMBER 20, 1927. 
Mr. R. W. BALLARD, 
General Manager, Southern California Edison Co., 
Edison Building, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
House committee voted begin hearings Boulder Canyon bill January 
6 and conclude January 16. 
J. T. Newcomer. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1928. 
Mr. WYLLYS W. Newcome, 
36 Currier Hall, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Walsh resolution referred to Federal Trade Commission—46 to 31. 
FATHER. 
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In the upper telegram under date of December 20, 1927, Newcomb 
advised the Southern California Edison Co. as follows: 

“House committee voted begin hearings Boulder Canyon bill January 
6 and conclude January 16.” 

The lower telegram, under date of February 16 last, shows that 
Newcomb apparently was keeping his son fully advised of developments, 
with this wire: 

“ Walsh resolution referred to Federal Trade Commission—46 to 31.” 


[From the Washington Herald, May 18, 1928] 

Boblorg Dam Doom Soucut By CALLING IT COTTON PERIL—CHIEF 
PROPAGANDIST OBTAINED CONTROL OF PRESS AND THEN BROGAN THE 
Drive on SCHOOLS—WOMEN Drawn INTO NET— NEWSPAPERS AND 
Wire Service Usep TO Win Favor IN Hue Drive TO Beat UNITED 
STATES PROJECT 

By Edwin J. Clapp 


The Federal Trade Commission swung from Nebraska to South Caro- 
lina yesterday in pursuit of information regarding the lobby and propa- 
ganda activities of the electric power interests of the country. 

The stage was held by Samuel Elmore Boney, director of the North 
and South Carolina Public Utilities Information Bureau at Raleigh, 
N. C., who painted a graphic picture of the control exercised upon 
press and schools by use of the funds supplied his bureau by the great 
Southern power companies, owned by Stone & Webster, Insull, Elec- 
trie Bond & Share, and Duke interests. 

MYSTERY CAMPAIGN 


The day's record disclosed the origin of the mysterious campaign 
of Southern newspapers against Boulder Dam, beginning early last 
year, 

The story was that Boulder Dam would cause the irrigation of so 


much land that 1,000,000 bales of cotton would be produced, ruining. 


the market of the Southern staple. 

Boney testified that the story, widely circulated. through Southern 
newspapers, originated with Philip H. Gadsden, virtual head of the 
Joint Committee of National Utility Associations—the power lobby— 
and Stuart Cooper, vice president and general manager, South Caro- 
lina Power Co., of Charleston, S. C. 


STORY SPREAD 


Boney testified how he and Stuart and the other members of his com- 
mittee concocted one form of the story in Charlotte, N. C., based upon 
remarks made by Gadsden at a Chicago meeting of the State press 
agents of the utility interests. 

The story, in the form of a statement by Cooper, was first intro- 
duced into the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, after which the Associated 
Press was induced to “carry it complete on the North Carolina State 
circuit and also on the Washington-Atlantic trunk wire circuit, which 
means that it was received by all the leading newspapers in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, and Washington.” 

The extraordinary use of the Associated Press was highly pleasing 
to Gadsden, who, on October 26, 1927, wrote to Mr. Boney: 

“I want to congratulate you on this story. It is just the kind of 
publicity I had in mind when talking to the State directors in Chicago 
the other day. There is no limit to the amount of helpful and con- 
structive publicity that we can secure if we will utilize men like Mr. 
Cooper all over the country.” 

Representatives of the Imperial Valley irrigation district of Califor- 
nia, present in Washington in connection with the Boulder Dam bill, 
were interviewed yesterday with regard to the claim that the area 
irrigated by Boulder Dam may produce a million bales of cotton. 
President Earl Pound, of the irrigation district, made the following 
statement: 

“The 400,000 acres in the Imperial Valley last year raised about 
8.000 bales of cotton. The Boulder Dam project will irrigate an ex- 
tension of Imperial Valley, and 10 years from now might possibly re- 
sult in the production of another 8,000 bales. Imperial Valley agri- 
cultural labor is the highest paid in the world, and irrigated acreage 
there is too valuable to be used in raising cotton. 

“We must raise cantaloupes, lettuce, honeydews, grapefruit, and semi- 
tropical produce to make farming pay. Mr. Cooper's fanciful propa- 
ganda with respect to the 1,000,000-bale peril has long since been dis- 
credited by the intelligent people of the South.” 


HIT WILL ROGERS 


Will Rogers, Boney testified, never answered Boney's letter rebuk- 
ing Rogers for one of his daily articles, “in which there is an obvious 
ubsence of the fun motive,” wherein Rogers said, referring to Muscle 
Shoals : 

“When you see a $150,000,000 plant lying here idle it gives you an 
idea of the pull in legislation that the Power Trust exerts. They say, 
‘If we don't get it, nobody eise shall.“ 

Judge Healy, chief counsel of the commission, examined Boney 
regarding this: 

“Q. You told Mr. Rogers that this statement is one wholly lacking 
truth as its foundation, did you not?—A. I did, 
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“Q. And you expressed regret that he should have written such a 
thing, I take it?—A. I did. 

“Q. And did you think ‘there is an obvious absence of the fun 
motive? — A. There was. > 

“Q. Did Mr. Rogers answer that letter?—A. He did not. 

Judge Heary. He is still a humorist.” 


SIGN “BIG” NAMES 


A feature of Mr. Boney’s activities was his success in getting promi- 
nent southerners to sign their names to articles written in his press 
bureau. His victims included former Governor McLeod of North 
Carolina; Mrs. L. H. Jennings, president of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs; and John D. Dawson, of Kinston, N. C., 
formerly chairman of the State Democratic Committee. In sending 
a ready-made article of this kind to be signed by E. T. C. Shaffer, of 
Walterboro, S. C., Boney wrote on May 19, 1925: 

“I am sure you agree with the economic conclusions drawn, They 
are similar to those held by Mr. Hoover, Mr. Coolidge, and several 
others of the boys.” 

The day's testimony and the exhibits introduced showed the South 
Carolina press agent in correspondence with George B. Cortelyou, 
president of the Consolidated Gas Co, of New York; Philip H. Gadsden, 
of Philadelphia, vice president of the United Gas Improvement Co. 
of Philadelphia; C. A. Beasley, legislative agent for the Alabama 
Power Co. in Washington; Cote BLease, United States Senator 
from South Carolina; and A. W. Flor, vice president of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. in New York. 


° SCANNING TEXTBOOKS 


Removal of displeasing textbooks from schools, the record shows, was 
begun by Boney four years ago when, in a letter dated October 28, 1924, 
he wrote to W. C. Bell, vice president of the Roanoke Rapids Power Co. 
that “ We are scanning the textbooks on civics and economics which 
are being used in our colleges and schools, and many of which are 
antiquated and bighly prejudicial. 

Please for the present regard this as confidential, for we are hoping 
through quiet and diplomatic measures to have some of these inimical 
textbooks discarded.” 

Boney testified that he got from Missouri his idea of making a survey 
of the textbooks in the schools, and admitted that he is still at it. 
A. W. Flor, of the Electric Bond & Share Co. of New York, apparently 
made the suggestion to Boney that the Carolina committee spend some 
money getting the proper textbooks into the schools, for on October 7. 
1926, he writes to Flor: Reyenues of the bureau probably are in- 
sufficient to place textbooks in institutions.” 

WROTE TO TEACHERS 

In the course of preparing his textbook survey, Boney wrote to pro- 
fessors of civics and economics, asking what textbooks were used in a 
large group of institutions, including Trinity College, Durham, N. C.; 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C.; Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
N. C.; and Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, S. C. Prof. 
H. C. Brearley, of Clemson College, sent back Boney's letter with the 
notation, “ May I ask why you wish this information?” Receiving no 
reply, Brearley, on October 25, 1924, addressed the South Carolina press 
agent: 

“I may say frankly that I consider the censorship of textbooks by 
business interests as one of the most objectionable and reprehensible of 
the practices of so-called big business, I believe that freedom of 
thought should be allowed an author, just as we demand it for all 
individual men. As to my own treatment of public utilities, I do not 
presume to do the thinking for my students on controversial matters.” 


WOMAN MADE “HIT” 


Mrs. L. H. Jennings, of Bishopville, 8. C., president of the South 
Carolina Federation of Women's Clubs, on December 28, 1925, wrote 
to Boney regarding an article abroas Boney had prepared for her to 
sign: 

“Of course, you know that the article that you wrote and the one 
which you so kindly allowed me to sign as my own, has seemed to 
make a hit.“ N 

“I appreciate the copies that you sent me and am enjoying the de- 
lightful publicity caused by the various papers copying the article 
though I feel quite an impostor. If you are ever in Bishopville again, 
call and see us.” 

Boney, like all the State utility publicity directors, knows how to 
make use of the women’s associations. On February 17, 1928, he 
wrote to J. T. Chase, manager of the Carolina division, Virginia Electric 
& Power Co., regarding “a state-wide meeting of high officials of the 
North Carolina Federation of Women's Clubs," 

PRAISES WOMEN 

He told Mr. Chase: 

“Incidentally, and by the way, Mrs. F. M. Brown, of Roanoke 
Rapids, made a speech at this meeting and she said some extremely 
complimentary things about the Virginia company and about you per- 
sonally. It would have done you good to have heard her. The Wom- 
en's Federation is planning a really good work. I am sure you will 
lend a hand wherever you can.” 
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On March 13, 1925, Boney wrote to Senator Core L. BTLEASR, in 
Washington, asking the Senator to give an account of himself. 

“I notice you have called for an investigation of the Broad River 
Power Co.—the Barstow concern now operating in and around Colum- 
bia and Spartanburg. At the outset, please let me say that my or- 
ganization is in no way connected with or interested in the Barstow 
company. I know perfectly well that you are not antagonistic to any 
legitimate enterprise, particularly enterprises that are building up and 
increasing the wealth of our States. Consequently, I am curious 
regarding your move.” 

Judge Healy developed considerable interest in a long letter which 
Boney wrote on November 9, 1927, to George B. Cortelyou, president 
of the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, and chairman of the joint 
committee of national utility associations. Boney, as he testified 
yesterday, was upset by a dispatch sent from Washington by W. A. 
Hildebrand, correspondent of the Greensboro (N. C.) News, stating 
that there was a powerful lobby in Washington opposing the Walsh 
resolution and intimating that newspaper men were going to be gen- 
erously treated by the utility people. Boney writes Cortelyou for 
the data with which to refute this disturbing charge: 


ONE EDITOR COMPLAINED HE WAS NOT GETTING MONEY 


“Already there has been editorial comment on this article and, in my 
opinion, it has done a great deal of harm, 

Please do this for me: Write and let me know how to answer this 
kind of stuff. By that I mean that within the next few days I shall 
see personally the editor and publisher of the Greensboro News, and 
also the editor of the Greenville (S. C.) News, which has commented on 
the article, 

“I want to deny the existence of a lobby. Mr. Gadsden has publicly 
stated: ‘We are not going to make the mistake which other groups in 
the past have made of organizing lobbies in Washington. We shall 
take our message direct to the people of the United States.’ 

“Somebody must have stepped on Hildebrand's toes; or is he only 
enlarging on Pinchot's blast when he arrived in Washington the other 
day? Surely no one connected with our utilities organization in Wash- 
ington could have committed the asinine blunder of telling Mr. Hil- 
debrand or any other newspaper man that the ‘correspondents would 
be generously treated.’ 8 

“And further, can't somebody get our utility folks to stop using the 
expression ‘educate the public’? It is well for the utilities to assume 
the public is educated. Utilities may seek to ‘inform' the public. 
You note the play Hildebrand makes on ‘ educate.’ 

“There must be something behind this article of Mr. Hildebrand's. 
Can't your Washington office find out? I have avenues of approach to 
the owner and editor of the News, but I need your assistance and 
advice before making such an approach.” 

In answer to Judge Healy's question, Boney testified that his “ ave- 
nue of approach” to the owner and editor of the News was John Paul 
Lucas, now vice president of the Southern Public Utilities. 

On June 1, 1926, Stacy Brewer, publisher of the Pilot in Vass, N. C., 
wrote to Boney complaining that he was not getting a fair share. of 
public-utility advertising, in spite of his favorable treatment of their 
interests, He said: 

“I wish you would find out for me, if possible, why the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. does not give us our share of the advertising they 
put out in this section. 

“There are three papers in Moore County, and the Pilot reaches more 
of the class of readers they are interested in than the other two com- 
bined. Our advertising rates are supposed to be the same. Our edi- 
torial staff has made a special effort to keep them in right with the 
public since their invasion of this territory. 

“In view of the above, I feel that we are entitled to at least as 
much of their advertising as the other papers in this section, and we 
are not getting our share by a long way. I would appreciate any in- 
fornmtion you can secure along this line.” 

300 NEWSPAPERS IN STATE AND ONLY ONE UNFRIENDLY 

Questioned by Judge Healy, Boney stated that, on behalf of Mr. 
Brewer, he called the matter to the attention of Mr. Strange, or some 
one else in the Carolina Power & Light Co. A penciled memorandum 
on the Brewer letter reads: “ Brewer is president of N. C. R. R., mem- 
ber of legislature, influential member of press association.” 

Boney's correspondence, subpœnaed by the Federal Trade Commission 
investigators, was rich in correspondence with the Alabama Power Co., 
seeking and getting information regarding Muscle Shoals to be pub- 
lished in his weekly news bulletin, Public Service, sent to a mailing 
list of 6,500, including newspapers, libraries, and public schools. 

On March 17, 1928, Boney writes C. A, Beasley, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Alwbama Power Co., thanking him for a copy of a 
letter sent to Senator Hernin by President Martin, of the Alabama 
Tower Co. 

Ou May 5, 1926, Boney, in distress, wrote to W. J. Baldwin, publicity 
director of the Alabama Power Co. in Birmingham, with respect to an 
annoying editorial Can't we get the facts?” in the Greenville (S. C.) 
Daily News, “ which has me a bit worried.” He goes on: 
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“Tf it were the Raleigh News and Observer (published by Josephus 
Daniels, ex-Secretary of the Navy) or some other vicious sheet, I would 
not write you as I am going to; but the News is one of our best 
friends, and I feel that an answer should be forthcoming. Won't you 
write me at once facts and figures, also argument, to refute the charges 
made by this National Popular Government League Bulletin—and who 
is back of it, anyhow? 

“The News asks a really pertinent question. I leave it to you to 
give me a full answer, and through the bureau I will take it up with 
the editor.” 

C. A. Beasley answered this letter to Baldwin on July 20, 1926, his 
reply consisting largely of a disparagement of the National Popular 
Government League and its director, Judson King. On September 9, 
1927, Boney transmitted to the editor of the Greenville News the in- 
formation contributed by Beasley, together with a marked editorial 
from the Washington Post and an address by Thomas W. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Alabama Power Co. 

The Alabama Power Co., on January 20, 1927, sent a letter to Boney, 
signed W. J. Baldwin, attacking the Boulder Dam project in a detailed 
six-page statement whose title was Government asked to spend $125,- 
000,000 to make Imperial Valley in California the greatest cotton- 
producing section in the United States.“ Baldwin's letter said: 

“Attached hereto is an article dealing with this subject which should 
be placed in the hands of every newspaper editor in the South, with 
the request that he do all that he can to prevent this extra burden 
not only on the taxpayers, who are to put up the $125,000,000, but 
primarily on our thousands of cotton growers and those dependent 
upon them for business. We would appreciate it very much if you 
would get this material to your newspaper friends and call the matter 
to the attention of the leaders of the State who might be in a position 
to prevent this unjust burden." 

Judge Healy asked whether Boney put the article “in the hands of 
every newspaper editor in the South.” The examination continued: 

“A. I do not recall whether that was sent out to all our papers or 
whether the substance of it was printed in our bulletin. I think it 
was in the form of an article in the bulletin. 

“Q. Was it reproduced in the papers of North and South Caro 
lina ?—A. It was. . ó 

“Q. Did that include the argument that a cotton rival of the South 
should not be created in Imperial Valley?—A. That is it.“ 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS INTERESTED TRUST DEEPLY 


As on previous days, Judge Healy took up with the press-agent wit- 
ness the ethical questions involved in his activity. Im particular he 
wanted to know what Boney thought of the propriety of having news- 
papers carry propaganda news items and editorials written by Boney, 
and statements written by Boney but signed by prominent men and 
women, without newspaper readers in any way being informed of the 
partisan source of this material. 

Boney had just testified that he had spoken at the North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh before the class in journalism, before the 
high-school class in journalism at Raleigh, before the South Carolina 
University Press Club, and before the Journalism Club at Furman 
University, Healy questioned him: 

“Q. Have you ever discussed before these classes any of the ethics 
of the newspaper business ?—A. I have—I think all my discussions were 
largely on newspaper subjects. 

* Q, Did you claim to know something about newspaper ethics ?—A, 
I do. 

“Q. Do you think it is ethical for a newspaper to produce in its 
editorial columns an editorial prepared by the director of a power 
company such as yours?—A. I would hesitate to say, Judge Healy, 
what would be ethical in the matter. I think a matter of that kind 
is entirely for the disposition of the editor involved.” 

Judge Healy seemed interested in calling Boney's attention to the 
minutes of the last meeting of the southeastern division of the National 
Electric Light Association at Atlanta, reading in part: 

“At the very beginning of his bureau Mr. Boney attempted to stress 
the value of personal contact with the newspaper men of the two 
States, and he spends a third of each month out in the sticks meeting 
and talking to newspaper editors, Out of 300 newspapers in the 
Carolinas only one is unfriendly.” 

The “unfriendly one“ is the News-Observer of Josephus Daniels, of 
Raleigh, N. C., frequently designated as an outcast in the Boney cor- 
respondence. In a letter of July 20, 1925, addressed to John Paul 
Lucas, of the Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C., he reports with 
some annoyance the remarks of Mr. Daniels at the Thursday morning 
session of a conference. 

He says Daniels made the “bald statement“ that “public-service 
corporations are not bearing their just share of taxes.” However, 
Boney adds, “frankly I do not believe his remarks made the slightest 
impression.” 

Boney is in constant correspondence with other State directors. 
On August 3, 1928, a letter was written him by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
right-hand man of Samuel Insull and director of the Illinois committee 
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on public utility information. Mullaney wrote to ask what the 
newspapers in the Carolinas were saying with regard to the scandal 
of Mr. Insull’s $125,000 contribution to the campaign fund of Col. 
Frank L. Smith in the Republican primary in IIlinois, which was at 
that time coming under investigation by the Senate. 

Mr. Mullaney says: “It will be very helpful to us to get a reaction 
toward the whole affair elsewhere, and your help in this particular line 
will be appreciated.” On August 6, three days later, Boney wrote 
back to Mullaney: 

“In my humble opinion the effect on our people of this investigation 
will not tend toward condemnation of public utilities, Our people will 
regard it as simply another evidence of the rottenness of your ‘ damned 
Yankee politics.’ It is just another case like Pennsylvania. I believe 
they will dissociate the utilities in the general condemnation of such 
heavy expenditures for election to public office.” 

The next hearing is set for May 28, when the commission will bear 
Charles H. B. Chapin, secretary Empire State Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion, New York City, and Fred W. Crone, director New York State 
Committee on Public Utility Information. 

On May 29 the commission will hear John W. Lapham, executive 
secretary North Central Public Utilities Information Bureau, Minneap- 
olis. May 31 will be devoted to George B. Lewis, executive manager 
Rocky Mountain Committee on Public Utilitics Information, Denver; 
O. A. Weller, secretary-treasurer, Rocky Mountain division, National 
Electric Light Association, and secretary Colorado Utilities Association. 


WIRES SHOW GIANT LOBBY AT WORK TO BLOCK WALSH PROBE 
November 14, 1927. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. RANSOM, 
Whitman, Ottinger, Ransom, Coulson & Goetz, 
120 Broadway, New York City: 
He did not need to be persuaded, as I discovered over the telephone. 
Hope you will reach Chicago Wednesday and look me up in the evening 


at the Blackstone. 
J. T. Newcoms. 


NoveĮmBER 30, 1927. 
J. S. S. RICHARDSON, 
Joint Committee National Utility Associations, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City: 


Bratton is in town; arrived four days ago. 
Joun F, FINNEY. 


OCTOBER 8, 1927. 
Mr. FRANK A. REID, 
Care of Electric Bond & Share Co., 
2 Rector Street, New York City: 

Please be prepared to discuss Walsh resolution at meeting of full law 
committee, including Chicago group, at New York, October 19. Hour 
and place of meeting will be announced later. 

J. T. Newcoms, 
Counsel Joint Committee of National Utility Associations. 


Ocroper 10, 1927. 
Mr. Pri H. GADSDEN, 
United Gas & Improvement Co., 
South and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Have spent several days with Chicago group of lawyers on Walsh 
resolution matters. ‘They will be present conference New York on 19th. 
Think necessary eastern group confer before that to consider views 
brought out at Chicago which will be presented at full conference. Can 
you meet me and members of eastern group offices of joint committee, 
Graybar Building, New York, Monday, October 17, at 11 o'clock. 
Please advise. 

J. T. NEWCoMB, 
Counsel Joint Committee of National Utility Associations. 


NOVEMBER 23, 1927. 
Hon. WiLLiaĮm L. RANSOM, ži 
120 Broadway, New York City: 

Mailed you last night copy advance summary by Federal Power Com- 
mission of its forthcoming report. Report itself now in galley proof 
and can be looked over here, but copies not available until actually 
printed. Probably could get for you text on any particular feature in 


which you are interested, 
J. T. NEWS oun. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1927. 
Maj. J. S. S. RICHARDSON, 
Joint Committee of National Utility Associations, 
420 Lexington Avenuc, New York City: 
Understand Untermyer made statement regarding utilities financing. 
If possible please send me a copy of it. 


J. T. Newcoms, 
(All of these telegrams were charged to the account of J. T. New- 
comb.) 
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BROOKHART ASKS SUBPQ®NAS FOR UTILITIES HEADS 


Senator Brooxnart (R.), of Iowa, announced yesterday he would 
request the Federal Trade Commission to subpæna Iowa public utility 
chiefs for questioning. 

He said he assumed that John Reed, brother of Senator REED (D.) of 
Missouri, and an attorney for the power companies, would attend the 
investigation, * 

BROOKHART has not completed the list of power heads be will ask the 
committee to subpœna, but said they were the “ successors of Col. W. G. 
Dows.” 5 

SALARIES OF JUDGES IN TERRITORIES AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up from the calendar the bill to which I referred a few 
moments ago, when the Senator from Wisconsin asked that we 
let it go over until the end of the morning hour was reached, 
the bill to fix the salaries of certain judges in the Territories 
and insular possessions. The Delegate from the Territory of 
Hawaii and the Resident Commissioners from Porto Rico and 
the Philippine Islands are very anxious that the bill be passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the calendar number 
of the bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is Order of Business No, 1292, H. R. 
11463. The Senator from Utah objected the other evening when 
it was reached. I have been informed that he has since with- 
drawn his objection, and I trust that the bill may now be 
brought up and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What changes in the existing 
salaries does the bill propose? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The changes are as follows: 

The chief justice of the Supreme Court of Hawaii to-day gets 
$7,500. This bill gives him $10,500. 

The associate justices of the Supreme Court of Hawaii get 
$7,000. This bill would give them $10,000. 

The circuit judges get $6,000. This bill would give some of 
them $7,000 and some of them $7,500. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why is a distinction made 
between the salaries of certain judges? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It was done on the recommendation of the 
committee, Mr. President. Perhaps the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE], who is here, will answer the question of 
the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the distinction between the 
judge of the first circuit and the judges of the other circuits is 
because of the difference in living conditions. The judge of the 
first circuit must live in the largest city. The other judges live 
in the country districts; and upon recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii a difference was made. = 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, it will not be two 
years until some one comes here and asks for relief from the 
distinction. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is an actual distinction as well as the 
theoretical one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not object to the considera- 
tion of the bill, but that does not mean that I am in favor of 
it. My opinion is that the situation in Porto Rico and in 
Hawaii and in the Philippine Islands does not call for these 
increases in salaries. The Senator knows that in many of the 
States the judges who are doing important work do not receive 
salaries as great as those proposed in this bill. I should object 
to its consideration at all except for the fact that I am told 
that the people in Porto Rico want this bill and the people in 
Hawaii want it; but Iam sure that if the people themselves were 
consulted and had a referendum upon it it would not receive 
the support of the people. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
that the people of Hawaii and Porto Rico want the bill? 
there been a referendum? 

Mr. KING. No. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Their Delegate and Resident Commission- 
ers in Congress are supposed to speak for them; and anyone 
who is familiar with the city of Honolulu knows that a judge 
of the character of a judge of the supreme bench can not 
live as his colleagues live on a salary of $7,500. Lawyers of the 
caliber needed to go on the bench earn from $25,000 up. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not pro- 
pose to pay them from $25,000 up, however. We hear that all 
the time. All that we hear is increases of salaries everywhere. 

If there is a real feeling among the members of the bar in 
Porto Rico or in the Philippines or in Hawaii in favor- of this 
increase, I am not going to stand in the way of it; but we 
never reduce a salary once it is raised. There are, as suggested 
by the Senator from Utah, many States in which the justices of 
the supreme court do not receive the salaries that are now 
being paid to these insular judges, One can always make an 
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argument in favor of increasing a salary, but nobody ever hears 
an argument in favor of decreasing one. 

I take it that these salaries are paid by the people of these 
islands themselves, 

Mr. BINGHAM. In some cases they are, and in some cases 
they are not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have the legislative bodies of 
the Philippines and of Hawaii and of Porto Rico adopted any 
resolutions favoring this action? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sacxerr in the chair). 
Objection is made. 


COST OF PRODUCING FERTILIZER UREA 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is on the table a resolution 
that has been there for several weeks, since May 8. It will 
take only a moment to pass it. If there is any opposition, I 
will withdraw it. I ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
for the present consideration of a resolution which will be 
stated by the Secretary. 

Mr, KING. I ask unanimous consent that the whereases” 
may be stricken out. May I say that I exhibited the resolution 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the number of the 
resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk rend Senate Resolution 228, submitted by 
Mr. Kine on the Sth instant, as follows: 


Whereas it was the intention of the tariff act of 1922 to permit the 
importation, free of duty, of fertilizers and fertilizer materials for the 
benefit of the agriculture of the United States; and 

Whereas paragraph 26 of said tariff act laid a duty of 35 per cent 
ad valorem upon importations of urea; and 

Whereas at the date of said act importations of urea were of negli- 
gible quantity and were restricted to medicinal uses; and 

Whereas since the date of said tariff act there has been a wide 
expansion in the production of synthetic urea and an expanding market 
for such urea in the United States as a fertilizer, a use which was 
unknown when said tariff act was passed; and 

Whereas there is no production of fertilizer urea in the United 
States, and the production of medicinal urea with which said fertilizer 
urea does not compete is limited to a few hundred tons per annum; 
and 

Whereas because of the demand of American agriculture for an 
improved and effective nitrogenous fertilizer which leaves no inert 
residue in the soil, the imports of fertilizer urea have arisen to ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 pounds per annum; and 

Whereas the cost of said fertilizer urea to the American farmer is 
increased 35 per cent by virtue of the existing tariff which represents 
an arbitrary imposition upon agriculture without corresponding benefit 
to any American industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Tarif Commission is requested, 
under provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, to investigate 
the cost of the production of fertilizer urea in the country from which 
the principal exports of fertilizer urea are made to the United States, 
and the facts with respect to the quantities of fertilizer urea being 
imported and used in the United States, and to report its findings to 
the President of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered by 
the Senate and agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the “ whereases” be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the pre- 
amble will be stricken out. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
a statement I haye prepared in relation to this matter, without 
taking the time of the Senate to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Congress at the time of the 
enactment of the tariff act of 1922 to exempt from duty all fertilizers. 
Owing to the phraseology of that act and the increase in the products 
now being used as fertilizers three very important fertilizers are duti- 
able. Paragraph 1583 of the present tariff act stipulates that no fer- 


tilizer provided for by name in the dutiable list shall be free of duty, 
consequently ammonium sulfate pays an import duty of $5 per ton, 
urea pays 35 per cent ad valorem duty, and ammonia phosphate $30 
per ton, 

Ammonium sulfate was free of duty under the tariff acts of 1909 
and 1913. According to the Summary of Tariff Information, 1921, 
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published by the United States Tariff Commission, the imports of am- 
monium sulfate for the first nine months of 1921 were 3,089 tons and 
the exports for the same period were 67,422 tons. In other words, the 
exports were twenty-three times the imports in 1921, when ammonium 
sulfate was on the free list. In 1926 the imports were 8,368 tons and 
the exports 181,125 tons, so the exports for the last year for which 
statistics are available were over twenty-one times the imports. It is, 
therefore, evident that the imposition of a tariff duty of $5 per ton 
has no effect on the relation of imports to exports, but only increases 
the ultimate cost of the product to the farmer. The domestic produc- 
tion of ammonium sulfate in 1926 was 516,412 tons, so the imports of 
8,386 tons in 1926 were only 1.6 per cent of the domestic production, 
while the exports of 181,125 tons represented over 35 per cent of 
domestic production, 

At the present time there is a shortage in the domestic market in 
this country of ammonium sulfate. Owing to this shortage the domestic 
price of ammonium sulfate has risen from $43 a ton to $48 a ton. 

Urea is provided for in the present tariff act in paragraph 26 with 
medicinal preparations such as chloral hydrate, thymol, erpin hydrate, 
and glycerophosphoric acid at 35 per cent ad valorem. It was also 
enumerated with these same medicinal preparations in paragraph 18 of 
the tariff act of 1913 at 25 per cent ad valorem. Until 1926 urea was 
not used in this country as a fertilizer, but to a large extent in the 
form of its salts as medicinals, Because of its eo nomine provision 
in paragraph 26 every pound of urea imported as a fertilizer must pay 
a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem. Fertilizer urea is not produced in 
this country. Owing to the fact that it is a highly concentrated 
nitrogenous fertilizer and leaves no inert residue on absorption by the 
soil, it is being used more and more by farmers having lands quite 
deficient in nitrogen. Three hundred and seventy-seven thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds were imported in 1926, while 813,120 
pounds were imported in 1927. There were no exports and no domestic 
production. 

Ammonium phosphate is also used as a fertilizer, although having 
other uses. It is assessed a tariff duty of $30 per ton and was dutiable 
at $20 a ton in tariff act of 1913. 

There is no data available as to imports, exports, and domestie 
production, having not been listed separately in the statistics of 
either the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or Bureau of 
Census, The summary of Tariff Information, 1921, published by the 
United States Tarif Commission, states that there were no imports in 
calendar years 1918 and 1919; imports for 1920 were 6 tons, and the 
first nine months of 1921, 1 ton. 

It is quite evident that the provisions in the present tariff act relat- 
ing to these fertilizers does not benefit domestic manufacturers and 
only acts as an additional burden to the farmer in increased prices. 
The United States Tariff Commission should reduce by 50 per cent the 
tariff rates on these products under the flexible tariff provisions of the 
tariff act. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

On May 26, 1928: 

S. 1145. An act to authorize an appropriation for roads on 
Indian reservations; 

S. 1822. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to trans- 
fer or loan aeronautical equipment to museums and educational 
institutions ; 

S. 2327. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

S. 3620. An act granting certain land to the congregation of 
St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Church in the parish of East 
Baton Rouge, La.; 

8.3752. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
authorizing the use for permanent construction at military 
posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department 
real property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reser- 
vations, and for other purposes,” approved March 12, 1926; 

S. 3808. An act to authorize the construction of a temporary 
railroad bridge across Bogue Chitto River at or near a point in 
township 5 south, range 13 east, St. Helena meridian, St. 
Tammany Parish, La. ; 

8. 4450. An act authorizing the Ripley Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near Ripley, Ohio; 

S. 4456. An act granting the consent of Congress to the beards 
of county commissioners of the counties of Escambia and Santa 
Rosa, in the State of Florida, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a free bridge across Santa Rosa Sound in the State of 
Florida: 

S. 4457. An act authorizing the Northwest Florida Corpora- 
tion, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
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operate a bridge across Perdido Bay, at or near Innerarity Point 
in Escambia County, Fla., to the mainland of Baldwin County, 
Ala.; 

S. 4474. An act authorizing the South Carolina and the 
Georgia State Highway Departments to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Savannah River at or near 
Burtons Ferry, near Sylvania, Ga.; and 

8. 4504, An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Arkansas, through its State highway department, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across White River 
at or near Augusta, Ark. 

On May 28, 1928: 

S. 2535. An act granting to the State of New Mexico certain 
lands for reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, 
Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds 
and for the payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds 
issued by the town of Silyer City and to reimburse said town 
for interest paid on said bonds, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3593. An act to authorize the leasing or sale of lands re 
served for agency, schools, and other purposes on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 19. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 

S. 374. An act for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; 

605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard ; 
764. An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 
ak 
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1434. An act for the relief of Mattie Holcomb ; 
1448. An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis; 
1594. An act for the relief of Capt. Joseph W. Loef; 

1 

1 
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1637. An act for the relief of Martha Henson; 
1691. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 

S. 1852. An act to correct the naval record of John Lewis 
Burns; 

8. 2473. An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; 

S. 2511. An act to change the name of St. Vincent's Orphan 
Asylum and amend the act entitled “An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to incorporate St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, in 
the District of Columbia,’ approved February 25, 1831”; 

S. 2516. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver of 
the American steam tug W. S. Holbrook; 

8. 2644. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the P. L. Andrews Corporation ; 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; 

S. 2764. An act for the relief of Nelle McConnell ; 

S. 2802. An act to provide for the appointment of midshipmen 
at large by the Vice President of the United States; 

S. 2966. An act for the relief of Oliver C. Sell; 

8.3201. An act for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle; 

8. 3602. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark. ; 

8. 3868. An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Creek Nation, and for other purposes ; 

8.3903. An act to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia ; 

II. R. 1. An act to reduce and equalize taxation, provide rev- 
enue, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 10487. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended ; 

H. R. 13873. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and 
June 30, 1929, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12030. An act to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066; U. S. C., title 39), regulating 
postal rates, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Commander Albert Cushing Read, United States Navy, 
for his achievement in completing the first trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flight, and providing for his advancement on the list of 
commanders of the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution providing for the erection of a 
pete historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 

0. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to submit a report from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, if there is going to be any oppor- 
tunity to get on the calendar at all, it will have to be done 
yery shortly. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3936; the 
medical practice bill. 

Mr. EDGE. I object. We should proceed with the calendar 
under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIII 

is in order. 
_ Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I suggest to the Senator from 
New Jersey that the consideration of the calendar under Rule 
VIII will avail little or nothing, with only 15 minutes of the 
morning hour left? 

Mr. EDGE. Then let us take up the calendar in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me appeal to my friend 
the Senator from New Jersey. The bill to which I have referred 
is the medical practice bill, on which we have been working 
for weeks. At last we are in agreement. If it leads to any 
discussion, I shall withdraw my request. 

Mr. EDGE. I did not direct my observation to the bill in 
which the Senator is interested; I did not know what it was; 
but it dees seem to me that on what may possibly be the next 
to the last day of the session we should take up the calendar 
in order and that an effort should be made to obtain unani- 
mous consent to have it taken up in order. I will withdraw my 
objection in this particular case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DILL, I think we ought to take up the calendar. We 
shall never get the calendar up if we go on with various meas- 
nie na which Senators are interested. I think I will have to 
objec’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
clerk will call the first bill on the calendar. 

THE CALENDAR 

The first bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 2787) provid- 
ing for the appointment of governors of the non-Christian 
provinces in the Philippine Islands by the Governor General 
without the consent of the Philippine Senate. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting war was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1414) for the prevention and removal of ob- 
structions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cottonseed 
oil by regulating transactions on future exchanges, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICE POSTMASTERS 

The bill (S. 1728) placing service postmasters in the classified 
service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I move that the bill be taken up. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards McKellar Shortri 
33 Fess McLean 5 
Baya Fletcher McMaster Smith 
Bingham George MeNar Smoot 
Black Gerry Metcal Steck 
Blaine Gillett Moses Steiwer 
Blease Glass Norris Stephens 
Borah Greene Nye Swanson 
Bratton Hale die Thomas 
Brookhart Harris Overman Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Phipps Tyson 
Bruce Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell Reed, Mo, Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Johnson Reed, Pa. Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Deneen png Sackett Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Sheppard 

Edge Locher Shipstead 


1928 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. A 

The question is upon the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1728. 

The motion was rejected. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the Columbia Basin 
reclamation project, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, there is an amendment pending, 
offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puipps]. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to have the amendment at least 
considered. 

Mr. DILL. I think we ought to take a vote on that. We 
have discussed it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator move to take 
it up? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inguiry. 

Mr. BRATTON. If that motion prevails, the unfinished busi- 
ness will not be displaced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business will 
not be displaced. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards McKellar Shortridge 
Barkle. Fess McLean Simmons 
Baya Fletcher McMaster Smith 
Bingbam George McNary Smoot 
Black Gerry Metcalf Steck 
Blaine Gillett Moses -Steiwer 
Blease Glass Norris Stephens 
Borah Greene Nye Swanson 
Bratton Hale Oddie Thomas 
Brookhart Harris Overman Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Phipps Tyson 
Bruce Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Howell - Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Johnson Reed, Pa. Warren 
Cutting Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dale Keyes Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Deneen Kin Sackett Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Sheppard 

Edge Locher Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives: by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 2660. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4124. An act to provide for notice to owners of land as- 
sessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 4135. An act to conserve the water resources and to encour- 
age reforestation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County by 
the withdrawal of certain public lands included within the 
Angeles National Forest from location and entry under the 
mining laws; 

S. 4203. An act authorizing J. H. Haley, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River near a point where Olive 
Street Road, St. Louis County, Mo., if extended west would 
intersect the Missouri River; 

S. 4309. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of a certain lighthouse reservation and to acquire cer- 
tain land for lighthouse purposes; and ; 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution suspending certain provisions 
of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within the 
Alabama National Forest. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 1769) for the relief of the legal 
representative of the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the conference requested by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Strgonc of Kansas, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Lowrey 
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were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that the House had disa- 
greed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924; agreed 
to the conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Jounson of South 
Dakota, Mr. Luck, and Mr. Brown1ne were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 4309. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of a certain lighthouse reservation and to acquire cer- 
tain land for lighthause purposes; 

H. R. 6263. An act to provide for the reinstatement of Larry 
Cardwell in the United States Naval Academy; 

H. R. 7378. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed 
Johnson; 

oe 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard; 
an 

H. R. 11468. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to execute an agreement or agreements with drainage district 
or districts providing for drainage and reclamation of Kootenai 
Indian allotments in Idaho within the exterior boundaries of 
such district or districts that may be benefited by the drainage 
and reclamation work, and for other purposes. 


BOULDER DAM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into this morning, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 164) to appoint a board 
of engineers to examine and report upon the dam to be con- 
structed under H. R. 5773. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not knowing that the Senator was working 
on the proposition, I had prepared a similar resolution, which is 
almost word for word like it, with the exception of the two 
coneluding paragraphs, which are not objectionable at all in 
his proposal, but I do not consider them necessary. However, 
I do think it is necessary to conclude the resolution with the 
following language. I therefore offer as an amendment, after 
the last word in the Senator's proposed resolution, to add the 
following: 

The expense berein authorized shall be paid out of the reclamation 
fund established by the act of June 17, 1902. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. Does consideration of the joint resolution dis- 
place the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not. We are now pro- 
ceeding by unanimous consent. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Colorado to the joint 
resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in support of the joint reso- 
lution, which provides for an engineering board to check up the 
facts with regard to the engineering and economic feasibility of 
the dam, I shall discuss briefly some of the reasons urged by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] against the construction of 
the Boulder Dam. Personally, I think it is totally unnecessary, 
but as there were quite a number who had doubts aroused in 
their minds by the propaganda that was spread throughout the 
country as to its engineering and economic feasibility, the 
House included in the House bill a provision such as I have 
offered in the form of a joint resolution, and I, therefore, wish 
to discuss it very briefly. 

One of the things that cast doubt in the minds of some Sen- 
ators with regard to the project’s economie and engineering 
feasibility was the speech made by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor], in which he stated that this is in an earthquake 
zone. Here is what the Geological Survey has to say about it. 
I read just a sentence or two from a letter put in the RECORD 
by my colleague, the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE], 
as follows: 


In addition, slight tremors that have done no damage to structures 
have been recorded since 1910 in Nevada, Utah, and Arizona, as fol- 
lows— 
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I will only read with regard to these tremors nearest to the 
Boulder Dam site. That is all that we are interested in— 


Salt Lake City, Utah, April 12, 1913, 350 miles northeast, 

Salt Lake City, May 14, 1914, 350 miles northeast. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, October 2, 1915, 350 miles northeast, 

San Francisco Mountains, Ariz., August 18, 1912, 165 miles south- 
east. 

Holbrook, Ariz., 1921, 265 miles southeast. 

Victorville, Calif., June 2, 1917; 190 miles southwest. 

Needles, Calif., May 24, 1917, 90 miles south. 

Olancha, Calif., July 17, 1918, 190 miles northwest. 

Bishop, Calif., March 21, 1917, 228 miles northwest. 


The nearest point was 90 miles, which was below the canyon 
entirely, down at Needles in the alluvial country. It can not be 
contended by the Senator from Utah that the tremors in Salt 
Lake City, three of which took place theré, have in any way 
endangered any structures in the great city of Salt Lake. As 
I said, earthquake tremors have been recorded all over the 
United States, but as far as earthquakes that have caused any 
great trouble are concerned, they have not occurred in many 
places. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brxonau in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Bishop, Colo., is located on a creek where there 
are three dams that have been in use for several years and 
were in use at the time the reported earthquake occurred. 

Mr. PITTMAN, That is true. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I ask the Senator if in his judgment 
there would be any greater danger to the Imperial Valley if the 
dam were constructed at Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon, im- 
pounding 20,000,000 acre-feet of water, than there would if a 
dam were constructed at Topock, impounding 8,000,000 feet of 
water, at a point many miles nearer the Imperial Valley? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think not, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yet the Senator from Utah presented a sub- 
stitute bill which would authorize the construction of a dam 
retaining 8,000,000 feet of water at that point upon a favorable 
report being had from the Board of Engineers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was simply taking the time of the Senate 
to show the absolute lack of verity or accuracy or even serious- 
ness of the attack on this dam on the ground that it would be 
in an earthquake zone. I have shown that Salt Lake City is 
more nearly in an earthquake zone than is the Boulder Dam site. 
The Boulder Dam site happens to be one place where they do 
not have earthquakes or tremors at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

_Mr. KING. I came in just now while the Senator was read- 
ing from a letter to which he had referred. Does that statement 
pretend to record all of seismic disturbances which occurred 
in Utah? Because, if so, the part which I heard is not 
accurate. I recall a few years ago in the southern central 
part of the State a very serious disturbance which destroyed a 
number of buildings, including a schoolhouse and store in the 
town of Monroe. That was within the past 10 or 12 years. 
The Senator knows that in the Rocky Mountains there are many 
faults and many fissures. I have seen numerous ones in my 
geological activities in preparation for trials in court and in 
mining activities in which I have in a limited way participated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no doubt about it. There are 
faults all over the West, and bound to be. Every mining camp 
is a fault system, so far as that is concerned. That is where 
the ore comes up. But, as the letter stated, there are no great 
faults in this basin and no modern faults. None of the faults 
there in volcanic rock are of any modern times. Faults occur- 
ring in recent years have been in alluvial rock. 

Mr. KING. In Park City, perhaps the greatest mining dis- 
trict in Utah, there is a throw—the Senator knows what I 
mean by “throw ”—of something like 1,200 feet. There has 
been a slip and eleyation or depression causing a tremendous 
fault. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator have any idea of the date 
of that slip? 

Mr. KING. 
it is not of recent date. 
not pretend to say. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As a matter of fact, the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and the Rocky Mountains are very largely the result 
of faulting and seismic disturbances, but the date is not very 
recent and no one has been hurt there. Now, I am going to 
leave that subject, 


I think geologists differ as to the date. I think 
It is somewhat antiquated, but I do 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Under the terms of the joint resolution 
which the Senator has offered, when is the board of engineers 
to be appointed to report to the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The joint resolution requires that they re- 
1 back to the Secretary of the Interior prior to December 1. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. I assume the Senator from Nevada is speak- 
ing under unanimous consent so far as relates to his joint 
resolution now before the Senate? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is. 

Mr. McNARY. After disposition is made of the Senator's 
joint resolution, what is the order of business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under a resolution submitted 
by Mr. Hoar in 1888, considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, it was— 

Resolved, That after to-day, unless otherwise ordered, the morning 
hour shall terminate at the expiration of two hours after the meeting 
of the Senate. 


Therefore the morning hour terminated to-day at 1 o'clock, 
and the Chair understands that at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution now being considered by 
unanimous consent at the request of the Senator from Nevada, 
the unfinished business will be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 


yield to me for a brief statement? 


Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. When the Senate concludes consideration of 
the joint resolution now before the Senate, the unfinished busi- 
ness would be the Boulder Dam bill. I want to say that there 
have been two very remarkable demonstrations, last Satur- 
day evening and to-day, in voting upon procedure in respect to 
this measure, It is perfectly obvious that the measure has a 
majority, and a very substantial one, in this body. When the 
measure shall again be put before the Senate I hope that there- 
after the friends of the bill will refrain from speaking except 
as they may be advised the emergency may require, and as it 
be developed just what is going to transpire, and that those who 
favor the measure will remain for the purpose of seeing that a 
vote is had upon the bill. It is my intention, if I can to have 
the Senate remain in continuous session after the bill shall 
have been placed before the Senate—continuous session liter- 
ally, I mean—until there shall have been a yote upon the 
measure, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I turn to one other subject 
included in the remarkable speech of the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor]. That was that the dam was impossible of 
building because in these great canyons we could not turn the 
water long enough to get a foundation for a dam; in other 
words, that we could not build a cofferdam in there and turn 
the water through a tunnel because the period of low water is 
so short in that river that we could never get a base sufficiently 
deep before the water would break in again and fill it up. His 
objection was that we could never build a dam there because 
the canyons are narrow and the Colorado River has its tremen- 
dous periodical floods, and that we can only work during a 
brief space of two or three months of the year. If that be true, 
then the canyon is totally useless for dam construction, either 
by the Government or private corporations. 

Again, he has not only condemned the canyon of Nevada, 
but he has condemned the canyons of Utah, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. In his anxiety to show that this dam can not be 
constructed he has proven, at least to his own satisfaction, 
that we can not build a dam on the river anywhere in the 
canyon, because the conditions in the canyon from Wyoming 
down to its mouth are identical. If the Government can not 
build it for that reason, no individual can. 

But, strange to say, some of the big private companies who 
have investigated various of these canyon dam sites have found 
no geological or economic obstructions. They have discovered 
no deterrent conditions to the building of dams in the canyons, 
because they have made application to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to build dams in the canyons all up and down the river. 
They have furnished the Federal Power Commission with their 
plans, as the law requires, and with the approximate cost 
thereof, and with the character of the work to be done. There 
is no dispute about that. So again the Senator condemns the 
whole river in his anxiety to condemn one point. 
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Now, another proposition. The Senator says it is not eco- 
nomic. Why should it be economic for a private company 
who has applied to build these dams and not economic for the 
Government? How does the case stand? The absurdity of the 
Senator's argument as to cost has been shown. He cites the 
opinion of two or three engineers that it will cost twice as 
much as estimated, but at the same time it is disclosed that 
those engineers have never made a survey or an estimate. 
On the other hand, the Reclamation Bureau has had one of the 
most careful surveys and estimates ever made, It was made 
by Weymouth, who superintended the building of the Roose- 
velt Dam, who has done more building of dams in canyons 
than has any other engineer in the United States, and who 
is familiar with this exact kind of work. He has prepared 10 
big volumes of estimates, detailing every cost attached to the 
project. So that argument goes by the board. 

Nevertheless, however, that speech was so carefully and 
cunningly prepared that it has thrown doubt not in the minds 
of those who have studied the question, but in the minds 
even of some of the friends of the measure in the Senate who 
are unfamiliar with the fact. 

The House, recognizing this situation, has placed in its bill 
which comes to us now the provision which I now offer sepa- 
rately ; and that is, that the Secretary of the Interior be directed 
to appoint an independent board of five engineers, one of whom 
shall be an Army officer, and that they shall go and check up 
the questions affecting the economic and engineering feasibility 
of the whole project. The House did that not because the 
proponents of the bill thought it was necessary but because 
speeches like that of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] have actually cast doubt on the project, no matter how 
absurd those speeches might be. 

Now, I have offered a separate joint resolution, which I hope 
may pass this body and go over and be passed by the House, 
in order that the work may commence immediately; that is all. 
If the pending bill shall pass, then there will be no necessity 
for action to be taken under the joint resolution, because it 
will be provided for in the bill; but if this bill should die 
in conference or by reason of too early an adjournment, then 
we should have the joint resolution on which to proceed. We 
are not afraid of the investigation. All we are afraid of is 
delay; that is all we ever have been afraid of. > 

If we shall pass the resolution, then we will come to what? 
These engineers will go out there and they will check every eco- 
nomic, engineering, and geological question involved; they will 
report back to the Secretary of the Interior, and that report 
will be submitted to us. The joint resolution provides that 
there shall not be any construction, whether the pending bill 
shall pass or shall not pass, until the project has met the 
approval of the board. No man can have any objection to that. 
We want such a report. We do not want the same kind of fight 
again at any time. If the bill shall pass, as I hope it will, such 
a provision will be in it; if it does not pass, it will be taken 
care of, anyway. That is the whole argument. 

Now, briefly, I desire to refer to another phase of this ques- 
tion, I have opposed final adjournment; I still believe if we 
shall be given sufficient time we may bring about action on the 
Boulder Dam bill. My fear has been, there being so many 
other matters before the Senate which Senators think of impor- 
tance, and on which time is taken in discussion, that delay 
might eventually cause Senators to leave. Let me say that the 
States of Arizona, California, and Nevada are not very far 
apart on any of the questions involved. We spent four weeks 
at Denver, Colo., last summer and last autumn discussing them. 
At that time California’s representative and Arizona’s repre- 
sentative presented to a commission representing the seven 
Colorado River States their position, California asked Ari- 
zona, “ If we agree on the equitable distribution of the benefits 
of the power development will you then be satisfied?” Arizona 
said, “If you will agree on two things, the equitable distribu- 
tion of water and of power; yes.” So they worked for weeks. 
I say that the question of power distribution has already been 
agreed upon; that is out of the way. The two power provi- 
sions, which I offered in committee as an amendment to the 
bill of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] and which 
were reported out favorably by the Senate committee, were also 
reported out favorably by the House committee and are now 
included in the House bill as it comes over here. 

Those provisions satisfied Nevada and those provisions satis- 
fied the people of Arizona. So we have nothing but a question 
of the division of water that separates the two States. Nevada 
is not complaining about water; she has always accepted the 
little handful of water that has been given her; but when we 
assembled at Denyer the governors of the four upper Colorado 
River Basin States, trying to reconcile the difference on water 
between California and Arizona, finally made this proposition: 
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Acre feet of water. 
California 


How did they get at that? 


Under what is called the seven- 
State agreement we find this clause in Article III: 


(a) There is hereby apportioned from the Colorado River system in 
perpetuity to the upper basin and to the lower basin, respectively, the 
exclusive beneficial consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
per annum, which shall include all water necessary for the supply of 
any rights which may now exist. 


In other words, those State governors believed that there 
was only 7,500,000 acre-feet of water to divide, and they pro- 
posed to divide it, as I have said, 4,200,000 acre feet to Cali- 
fornia, 3,000,000 acre-feet to Arizona, and 300,000 acre-feet to 
Nevada. 

California said, “We can not possibly do with that amount 
of water; we must have 4,600,000 acre-feet instead of 4,200,000 
acre-feet.” Arizona would not yield more. Then, we came 
back here, and, while no agreement was reached and never has 
been, and there is no provision in the bill with regard to the 
division of water, in a meeting that was held in my office be- 
tween friendly representatives of California and friendly repre- 
sentatives of Arizona and the Nevada delegation it was discoy- 
ered that there was another paragraph of Article III, which 
is (b), which reads as follows: 


(b) In addition to the apportionment in paragraph (a), the lower 
basin is hereby given the right to increase its beneficial consumptive 
use of such waters by 1,000,000 acre-feet per annum. 


In other words, we discovered that there were 1,000,000 acre- 
feet of water more to divide than we had discussed at Denver. 
Then we said, Divide that 1,000,000 acre-feet between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona.” What is the result? California will 
get 4,700,000 acre-feet, which is 100,000 acre-feet more than she 
finally insisted on at Denver; Arizona will get 500,000 acre-feet 
more than she insisted on, and Nevada would get exactly the 
same as originally planned. So there is plenty of water there. 

While that tentative agreement was reached, between certain 
representatives of the three States after the bill was reported 
out of the Senate, because this extra million feet was not dis- 
covered until after the bill had been reported, for one reason 
and another, we have the deadlock which we find here. I am 
not here for the purpose of criticizing anyone as to why this 
deadlock exists, but it does exist, and it may continue notwith- 
standing how close we are to reaching a compromise. There- 
fore, we should pass this joint resolution as a safety measure. 

I wish to place in the Recorp at this point a suggested 
amendment. It is not to be proposed, because that would be 
perfectly useless, but it has been suggested. It is in accordance 
with the conference to which I have just referred and it is 
designed to carry out that idea at some date. It was largely 
drawn by Mr. Wilson, the commissioner of New Mexico, in the 
course of the conference to which I have just referred. It is 
only to be published in the Recorp; it is not offered as an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the sug- 
gested amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The suggested amendment is as follows: 


Strike out all of lines 1 to 18, both inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4 (a). This act shall not take effect and no authority shall 
be exercised hereunder, unless and until the States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming shall have 
ratified the Colorado River compact mentioned in section 12 hereof, 
and the President, by public proclamation, shall have so declared: Pro- 
vided, That the ratification act of the State of California shall contain 
a provision agreeing that the aggregate annual consumptive use by 
that State of waters of the Colorado River shall never exceed 
4,200,000 acre-feet of the water apportioned to the lower basin by 
paragraph (a) of Article III of said compact, and that the aggregate 
beneficial consumptive use by that State of waters of the Colorado 
River shall never exceed 500,000 acre-feet of the water apportioned by 
the compact to the lower basin by paragraph (b) of said Article III; 
and that the use by California of the excess or surplus waters unap- 
portioned by the Colorado River compact shall never exceed annually 
one-half of such excess or surplus waters; and that the limitations so 
accepted by California shall be irrevocable and unconditional, unless 
modified by the agreement described in the following paragraph, nor 
shall said limitations apply to water diverted by or for the benefit of 
the Yuma reclamation project for domestic, agricultural, or power 
purposes except to the portion thereof consumptively used in California 
for domestic and agricultural purposes, ; 

“The said ratifying act shall further provide that if by tri-State 
agreement hereafter entered into by the States of California, Nevada, 
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and Arizona the foregoing limitations are accepted and approved as 
fixing the apportionment of water to California, then California shall 
and will therein agree (1) that of the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually 
apportioned to the lower basin by paragraph (a) of Article III of the 
Colorado River compact, there shall be apportioned to the State of 
Nevada 300,000 acre-feet and to the State of Arizona 3,000,000 acre- 
fect for exclusive beneficial consumptive use in perpetuity, and (2) 
of the 1,000,000 acre-feet in addition which the lower basin has the 
right to use annually by paragraph (b) of said article there shall 
be apportioned to the State of Arizona 500,000 acre-feet for beneficial 
consumptive use, and (3) that the State of Arizona may annually 
use one-half of the excess or surplus waters unapportioned by the 
Colorado River compact, and (4) that the State of Arizona shall have 
the exclusive beneficial consumptive use of the Gila River and its 
tributaries within the boundaries of said State, and (5) that the waters 
of the Gila River and its tributaries shall never be subject to any 
diminution whatever by any allowance of water which may be made 
by treaty or otherwise to the United States of Mexico; but if, as pro- 
vided in paragraph (c) of Article III of the Colorado River compact, 
it shall become necessary to supply water to the United States of 
Mexico from waters apportioned by said compact, then the State of Cali- 
fornia shall and will mutually agree with the State of Arizona to 
supply one-half of any deficiency which must be supplied to Mexico by 
the lower basin, and (6) that the State of California shall and will 
further mutually agree with the States of Arizona and Nevada that 
none of said three States shall withhold water and none shall require 
the delivery of water which can not reasonably be applied to domesic 
and agricultural uses, and (7) that all of the provisions. of said 
tri-State agreement shall be subject in all particulars to the provisions 
of the Colorado Riyer compact.” 

On page 21, line 13, after the word “approval,” strike out lines 13, 
14, 15, and 16, to the word “ date,” inclusive, and on line 16, strike out 
the words “in the latter case,” and on line 22, strike out the words 
“prior to June 1, 1928.” 

On page 22, strike out all of lines 22, 23, and 24, and on page 23, all 
of lines 1 to 7, inclusive. 

On page 27, line 21,.after the word “Dam,” strike out the semicolon 
and insert a period, and strike out all of line 21 thereafter, and all 
of lines 22 and 23, and on page 28, all of lines 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

On page 29, line 21, after the word “ States,” strike out the comma, 
insert a period, and strike out the remainder of the line, and all of 
lines 22 and 23, and on page 30, all of lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 


Mr. PITTMAN. With that, Mr. President, I ask for a vote 


on the resolution. 
BOULDER DAM 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada has pre- 
sented a joint resolution authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to appoint a board of five eminent engi- 
neers and geologists to examine the site of the proposed Boulder 
Dam and to review the plans and estimates made therefor, and 
to report prior to December 1 of this year as to “the matters 
affecting the safety, economic and engineering feasibility, and 
adequacy of the proposed dam and incidental works.” The 
resolution further provides that the “ work of construction*upon 
the dam shall not be commenced until the plans for the work 
are approved by the board of engineers” provided for in the 
resolution. The Senator has supported the resolution with 
persuasive arguments, and I shall vote for its adoption, al- 
though it is not sufficiently comprehensive, and confers authority 
upon the Secretary of the Interior, instead of the President, to 
appoint the members of the board. 

For a number of years the proposition to build a dam in the 
Colorado River at or near Boulder Canyon has been before 
Congress in varying forms. The hearings conducted by both 
the House and the Senate demonstrate that the project pre- 
sents serious engineering problems, as well as economic and 
other questions bristling with uncertainties and fraught with 
grave consequences. The fact stands revealed that the forces 
behind the project, forces which have been vigilant and sleep- 
less for years, have been indifferent to vital and serious ques- 
tions involved in the undertaking. Not only have they ignored 
the terms of the Santa Fe compact, which under every consid- 
eration of justice and equity must be ratified by all the parties 
thereto, and its terms fully complied with, before any develop 
ment of the river is authorized, but they have refused to con- 
sider important questions connected with the undertaking and 
have declined to make investigations imperatively required in 
an undertaking so stupendous as the one called for in the 
Swing-Johnson bill now before us. It has been confessed by the 
proponents of the measure that engineering problems more dif- 
ficult and complicated than have ever before been encountered 
in the construction of dams are involved in the project under 
consideration, One would suppose that before an enterprise so 
stupendous as that called for by the bill before us is seriously 
considered investigations of every phase and angle of the 
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project would be made, so as to remove all possible doubts re- 
garding the wisdom of the undertaking. 

When the proponents of the bill proclaim that the dam con- 
templated will exceed 660 feet in height and will impound 
26,000,000 acre-feet of water, immediately the thought suggests 
itself as to whether the project is safe or feasible, and whether 
proper consideration has been given to the varied factors that 
will be inevitably involved. And yet an examination of the 
hearings, covering several thousand pages, reveals the fact that 
sufficient investigations have not been made; that many yital 
questions are yet undetermined; that data bearing upon the 
safety of the proposed dam are lacking; that estimated costs are 
based upon insufficient information and are wholly unreliable; 
that vital and fundamental questions have been glossed over or 
brushed aside with impatience; that engineers and technical 
men disinterested and dissociated from the project or any of its 
ancillary developments have not been permitted to make the 
investigations which the magnitude of the enterprise demands. 
I believe that a dispassionate examination of the record will 
irresistibly force the conclusion that there has been too much 
eagerness to have the project adopted and too little serious and 
rational consideration given to its merits. Dramatics and emo- 
tionalism have played a too conspicuous part in the Boulder Dam 
campaign. Common sense and practical considerations haye been 
in eclipse. There is much evidence in the record of extensive 
propaganda carried on in behalf of the measure by interests and 
organizations that would derive financial benefit therefrom. 

Extraneous and collateral matters have been brought in and 
have obscured the real questions involved and the vital issues 
raised by the project. Officials of the Federal Government 
whose duty it is to execute the law have become violent parti- 
sans and propagandists in favor of the project. They have 
misconceived their relations to the Government and their duty 
to the public, and have become partisan and zealous advocates 
where they should have been silent and faithful officials await- 
ing the mandate of Congress. The record shows that a Cabinet 
officer denounced the project as not feasible and unsound, and 
shortly thereafter the record reveals him as a most persistent 
and zealous advocate of what he had condemned. 

I can not understand why during the years this matter has 
been before the Interior Department and Congress a real in- 
vestigation has not been made for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the project was feasible, practical, safe and sound, and 
of such a character as to warrant the Federal Government 
undertaking its development. I can not understand why the 
greatest engineering talent in the world was not secured to 
investigate and report upon the engineering problems, and why 
electrical engineers and those competent to determine whether 
the power proposition is practical and economically sound, and 
whether the Government could ever be reimbursed for the 
enormous cost which the enterprise would entail were not 
selected to examine the questions involved. 

Congress can not afford to embark upon a sea of uncertainty, 
It can not afford to take from the Treasury of the United 
States more than $200,000,000 to be expended upon the Boulder 
Dam project unless the reasons therefor are not only appealing 
but commanding, and the wisdom of such a course is beyond 
question. This is not a matter calling for hysteria or to be 
determined by emotional appeals. It must first be decided that 
Congress has the authority to undertake this project; that it 
is within the constitutional power of the Federal Government. 
Before even preliminary plans are considered it must be clear 
that the rights of no State will be violated, and that the enter- 
prise possesses such merit as to justify the Federal Government 
undertaking its development. 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of the Swing-Johnson bill 
at this time. An opportunity will be afforded before the debate 
closes to analyze the bill and to express my views in regard to 
the various propositions connected with its consideration. 

I have taken the floor rather for the purpose of discussing 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN]. If it is passed I sincerely hope that engineers and 
geologists of the highest standing will be chosen to make an 
exhaustive investigation and a complete survey of the entire 
project, and a searching examination and proper appraisal of all 
reports and accumulated data relating to the development of the 
Colorado River. 

In the Sixty-ninth Congress I offered a resolution authorizing 
the President to make an investigation to determine the most 
economical, available, and effective means for the utilization of 
the water resources of the Colorado River Basin, together with 
its tributaries. Under the resolution the President was author- 
ized to appoint a commission of three persons, two of whom were 
to be engineers of recognized standing and not interested in the 
development of any project on the Colorado River. One of the. 
commission was to be a person who had practical knowledge of 
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hydraulics and of the financing of enterprises for the use of 
water for irrigation and power purposes. The resolution re- 
quired the commission to investigate and make findings as to 
the rights of the States directly interested in the Colorado River, 
as to the availability of such waters for use in such States; also 
the flow of the river during a series of years, the uses made 
of the waters, the extent of silt deposits, and the effect upon 
diversion works and canals; whether control of the flood waters 
of the river is desirable and economical, and if so whether such 
control should be undertaken by the United States or by the 
States concerned. Full information was to be obtained concern- 
ing reservoir sites, their feasibility and the respective utility 
of each. Thorough investigation was called for as to the cost 
of dams and other works for impounding the waters of the 
river, and the general character of the dams and the locations 
at which they should be made; the potential utility of such 
impounded waters and the question as to whether there were 
markets for electric pewer that might be generated. The com- 
mission were also required to investigate the means employed 
to divert water from the river for the irrigation of Imperial 
Valley and whether a new canal was necessary and the cost of 
the same. It is apparent that the resolution called for a com- 
prehensive investigation by eminent and disinterested persons 
of all the problems connected with the development of the 
river. 

As I have stated, my examination of the hearings and the 
reports submitted by the Reclamation Service convinced me 
that the Federal Government, conceding its authority in the 
premises, should not undertake the development of the Colorado 
River or the building of Boulder Dam until further data had 
been obtained and searching investigations had been made by 
competent engineers whose reports could be acted upon with 
some assurance of their reliability and competency. The reso- 
lution did not meet the approval of the Interior Department 
or the Senate committee which had before it the so-called Swing- 
Johnson bill. 

If my resolution had been adopted and the investigation had 
been made as called for, Congress would now be in possession 
of information and data sufficient to guide it in passing upon 
measures relating to the development of the Colorado River. 
However, at this late day the joint resolution offered by the 
Senator from Nevada, notwithstanding its omissions, should re- 
ceive sympathetic consideration. It is not as broad or com- 
prehensive as it should be, and I shall point out in a few min- 
utes one or two defects and omissions in the resolution. 

I do not wish to be critical, but can not refrain from com- 
_ menting upon the general position of the Senator from Nevada. 

One would suppose from his arguments that the Colorado River 
problem was one which concerned only the States in the Colo- 
rado River Basin, namely, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

Mr. President, if the Swing-Johnson bill should become a law 
it would, in my opinion, call for Federal appropriations of more 
than $200,000,000. Indeed, there are some who believe that the 
direct cost would be $250,000,000. And if the project were 
unsuccessful, as many believe it would be, then the Govern- 
ment’s losses would greatly exceed the stupendous sum just 
mentioned. The taxpayers of the United States are directly 
concerned in this proposed legislation. Before any measure is 
passed committing the Government to the development of the 
Colorado River and the construction of the Boulder Dam and 
the all-American canal, Congress should be satisfied that the 
project is within the authority of the Federal Government and 
that to tax the people of the United States for its execution 
would be just. The Federal Government has no right to impose 
taxes upon the people except for the purpose of meeting the 
necessary and legitimate expenses of the Federal Government. 
The Federal Treasury is not a fountain to which resort may be 
had in hours of extremity and need, or to velieve individuals or 
States of obligations resting on them. To tax the people except 
for purely governmental purposes is a species of robbery, or, 
as President Coolidge in effect has stated, such a course would 
constitute larceny. The people of Massachusetts and Illinois 
and Georgia are interested, or should be, in a proposition which 
declares that the Federal Government shall expend $200,000,000 
or more in the construction of dams and power plants and canals 
for the benefit of the people of a certain section of a certain 
State. It is conceded that Lower California will be the princi- 
pal, if not the sole beneficiary, of the enormous expenditures 
which are to be made under the pending legislation. We may 
not dismiss the subject by saying that it is a matter which alone 
concerns the seven States just mentioned. Obviously, it must 
be determined whether Congress has the constitutional author- 
ity to pass the measure known as the Swing-Johnson bill. Does 


the Federal Government have the right to control the waters of 
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the Colorado River and is tributaries and to distribute them 
and to determine the use to which they shall be put? Has it 
the right to construct dams in the river and build power plants 
and distribute electrical energy, ignoring the States and the 
heretofore recognized doctrine that they own the beds and 
banks of all navigable streams within their borders, and have 
the right to control the waters of all streams, whether navigable 
or unnavigable, within their respective limits? These consti- 
tutional questions affect all the States and are of concern to the 
National Government. 

It is a novel doctrine that the Federal Government may 
interfere with the States in the control of the streams within 
their borders; that it may deprive them of benefits that they 
might derive from the utilization of such streams for power 
and other purposes; that it may tax all the people of the 
Nation in order to benefit a limited number in a favored sec- 
tion; that its authority over navigable streams is not limited, 
as the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution does limit 
it, to the adoption of such measures as are necessary to pre- 
vent interference with navigation. But I shall now leave this 
point and briefly refer to the inadequate data obtained by 
the Interior Department bearing upon the development of the 
Colorado River. 

The Senator from Nevada has referred to the so-called Wey- 
mouth report and has spoken of it in eulogistic terms. Mr. 
Weymouth, as Senators know, has been connected with the 
Reclamation Service for some time. I do not agree with the 
Senator that this report is comprehensive or sufficiently reliable 
to justify Congress in acting upon it. Indeed, if I understand 
the report it calls for further surveys and investigations. I do 
not believe that any business man would expend his money 
upon the strength of the Weymouth report or the combined 
reports which have been obtained by the Interior Department. 
Indeed, I submit that the hearings show that the Interior 


Department failed to avail itself of opportunities to secure 


complete and reliable data. The statements of Engineers 
Stabler. and Kelly conclusively demonstrate that further facts 
are required before any action should be taken looking to the 
building of the Boulder Dam. 

Mr. President, I dislike to criticize the Reclamation Service, 
but it is a fact that some of its engineers have exhibited such 
fallibility and lack of engineering skill as to demonstrate the 
unwisdom of the Government acting upon their recommenda- 
tions. Senators are familiar with the fact that some of the 
reclamation projects recommended by engineers of the Recla- 
mation Service were complete failures and were or will be 
abandoned. The record of the Reclamation Service is not 
without its blurs and blemishes. The complaints against this 
bureau of the Interior Department were so persistent that 
Secretary Work was compelled to take cognizance of them. A 
commission was appointed to make an investigation of the 
various reclamation projects. This commission made a com- 
prehensive investigation of the work of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice. One of the commissioners was Doctor Widtsoe, of my 
State. No man in the United States knows more about agri- 
culture and reclamation projects than Doctor Widtsoe. 

The report of this commission shows that serious mistakes 
and blunders were committed by the engineers of the Recla- 
mation Service, and that millions of dollars were thrown away 
in useless and improper attempts to reclaim public lands. The 
direct losses to the reclamation fund are considerably more 
than $25,000,000. The report shows that substantially all 
estimates of the engineers with respect to the cost of dams apd 
irrigation projects were unreliable. The projects cost all the 
way from 30 per cent to 90 per cent more than the plans and 
estimated costs indicated. Congress has been compelled to 
extend the time of payment to those who have gone upon 
these projects for a period of 40 years without interest. This 
means, of course, a loss of additional millions of dollars to 
the reclamation fund. Those who are familiar with Federal 
reclamation projects know the hardships—indeed, the trage- 
dies—suffered by hundreds of families who left their homes and 
settled upon lands which they contracted to purchase from 
the Government. They were misled by the reports of the 
bureau, and discovered when it was too late that the cost of 
obtaining water was greatly in excess of the representations 
made to them. Some of the settlers, after losing all that they 
had in their efforts to establish homes upon these projects, 
were compelled to abandon their contracts and the homes which 
they were seeking to establish. With wearied limbs, and some 
with broken hearts, they sought homes elsewhere, there to begin 
life anew. The mistakes and, indeed, the incompetency of 
many of these engineers should be a warning to Congress and 
should cause the House and the Senate to pause before com- 
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until investigations have been made by engineers and men 
of technical and scientific skill and ability, who are not con- 
nected with the Interior Department. 

Secretary Work is to be commended for his appointment of 
the fact-finding commission, and his purpose to liquidate 
some of the unfortunate undertakings of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and to adopt measures that will enable those who have gone 
upon many of the projects to meet their readjusted obligations. 

Mr. President, I regret to indulge in any criticism of the 
Secretary of the Interior, for whom I entertain a high regard, 
but I feel that, in his zeal to secure the passage of the Swing- 
Johnson bill, he has departed from his position as an executive 
and has bceome an advocate. He and other officials in execu- 
tive departments have sought to influence legislation and have 
exhibited a partisan spirit in respect to this proposed legislation. 

Immediately after the adjournment of Congress in March, 
1927, the Secretary of the Interior appointed a commission to 
“advise” him in respect to certain matters connected with the 
Boulder Dam project. During the session which ended in March 
of last year questions had arisen as to the feasibility of the 
project, whether it was economically sound and whether a dam 
could be built at Boulder Canyon that would be safe and secure. 
These and other questions connected with the undertaking were 
discussed. It was known that Arizona was opposed to the 
Swing-Johnson bill; that that measure was supposed to rest 
upon the Santa Fe compact, which has not been ratified by all 
of the seven States directly concerned and who were parties to 
the compact. It was known that Arizona had not ratified the com- 
pact and that Utah had withdrawn its act of ratification. The 
Secretary of the Interior, with full knowledge of all these facts, 
appointed a commission to “advise” him concerning certain 
features of the enterprise. Instead of selecting persons who 
were not committed to the project, who were in a position to 
make a disinterested and unbiased investigation, he selected per- 
sons most of whom were in harmony with his views and had 
committed themselves to the Swing-Johnson bill. He declined to 
appoint any representative from Utah or Arizona, States which 
were yitally interested but States which had not ratified the 
compact and were opposing the Swing-Johnson bill. He named 
Mr. Durand, of California, as one of the commissioners. Mr. 
Durand has been in the employ of the city of Los Angeles for a 
number of years working in behalf of the Swing-Johnson bill. 
The Secretary of the Interior knew that fact and that Mr. 
Durand had been lobbying for the measure referred to and was 
at the time in the employ of the city of Los Angeles. He named 
Mr, Scrugham, of Nevada, as one of the commissioners. Mr. 
Serugham had also announced his support of the Swing-Johnson 
bill and had been zealous in advocating its passage. Obviously 
he was not an impartial “adviser.” He had been working with 
the Secretary of the Interior to secure the passage of the Swing- 
Johnson bill. Mr. Emmerson, of Wyoming, was named by the 
Secretary of the Interior. He also had committed himself te 
the project and had visited Washington in behalf of the bill. 

Mr. James R. Garfield was named as one of the “ advisers.” 
He had been at one time Secretary of the Interior, and his 
position with respect to projects and enterprises of this kind 
was quite generally known and understood. He was favorable 
to the Federal Government proceeding with the Boulder Dam 
and, of course, was in harmony with the Secretary of the 
Interior. The fifth member of the commission was Senator 
Waterman, of Colorado. He is a man of ability and a lawyer of 
eminence. He had not, so far as I know, expressed himself 
at the time of his appointment upon the important and vital 
questions connected with the plan of the Interior Department. 
My information is that he did not join with the other members 
of the commission or submit any report. An amendment which 
he has offered to the pending so-called Swing-Johnson bill seems 
to indicate that he has not adopted all of the views of the 
proponents of the measure referred to, or the extreme views of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

I communicated with the Secretary of the Interior on the 
18th of April, 1927, and challenged his authority to appoint 
“advisers.” The advisers to all intents and purposes were a 
board or a commission, and the Secretary of the Interior had 
no authority whatever to appoint such a board or commission for 
the purpose of acting upon matters submitted for their consid- 
eration. The Interior Department had no authority to investi- 
gate the feasibility or economic possibilties or benefits to be 
derived from the erection of power plants upon the Colorado 
River. Perhaps the Secretary had the authority under certain 
reclamation acts to obtain advice with respect to proposed recla- 
mation projects, but instructions given to this commission led 
them into fields which the Secretary was not authorized to 
explore. It is interesting to note the limitations, however, 
placed upon the commission. They were not permitted to con- 
sider the legal questions involved; whether the Santa Fe com- 
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pact was controlling; whether the Federal Government could 
enter the State of Arizona and build a dam without the consent 
of the State; whether the waters of the Colorado River and its 
tributaries could be diverted and used and controlled by the 
Federal Government regardless of the States within which the 
waters originated or flowed. Their instructions limited them to 
considering those questions involved in the “ essential features 
of the Swing-Johnson bill.” The concluding paragraph of the 
letters naming the commissioners contains this language: 


It is the desire of Secretary Work to submit a report to Congress 
at the forthcoming session based on your findings and those of the 
other advisers covering the essential features of the Swing-Johnson 
bill now before that body and the probability of reimbursements to the 
Government for its expenditures in this connection. 


It is apparent that the commission were to be tied down in 
their investigation of the Swing-Johnson bill. They were not 
to be free to recommend some other bill or suggest some other 
plan for the development of the Colorado River. 

Senators may have seen the separate reports submitted by 
four of the commission. They certainly can not be relied upon 
as a guide to Congress in dealing with this matter. It should 
be said, however, that the commissioners were limited in time, 
and my information is that they did not make such investiga- 
tion as the importance of the matter demanded. In my letter 
to Secretary Work I protested against his action and his selec- 
tion of three persons who had openly and zealously worked for 
the Swing-Johnson bill, and one of whom was upon the pay roll 
of one of the beneficiaries of the measure and had for years 
been working for the passage of a measure containing the provi- 
sions of the Swing-Johnson bill, I called attention to the fact 
that the State of Arizona was vitally interested and that she 
had been ignored in the selection of the commission. I also 
stated that Utah was interested in the enterprise and that she 
had not been consulted in the appointment of the commission. 
I stated that— 


In my opinion, the Secretary of the Interior should have selected, not 
persons who have fully made up their minds upon the questions in- 
volved but engineers of national reputation, persons wholly dissociated 
from the controversy, and who would bring to bear technical skill, and 
who possess broad and comprehensive views, to the end that a wise and 
just policy might be recommended for adoption by the States and those 
directly concerned. But if the plan is to select as advisers partisans 
from at least three of the States and a representative from a fourth 
State, with whose views I am unacquainted, I respectfully submit that 
the number of advisers be increased and that one be selected from the 
State of Arizona and one from the State of Utah. 


In my letter I contested the position of the Secretary of the 
Interior which in effect was that the Federal Government has 
the authority to control the waters of the Colorado River and 
the right to “allocate the unappropriated waters of the basin 
States so as to make unnecessary any compact between them.” 
This position is taken by some of the officials of the Interior 
Department. They contend that the States have no authority 
over the streams, whether navigable or nonnavigable, or the 
waters thereof, found within their borders. This position indi- 
cates the progress being made by bureaucracy in the United 
States. It seeks to superimpose the Federal Government upon 
the States and to concentrate not only all political power but 
economic power in the National Government. 

The Secretary of the Interior made no change in the personnel 
of the commission. Therefore neither Arizona nor Utah was 
represented. I can not help but feel that the Secretary did 
not act in a fair and impartial manner, did not treat the 
States of Utah and Arizona in a just way. And it is obvious 
that he did not pursue a course calculated to secure information 
and data that would be of value to the department and to the 
Congress. 

I regret that the Interior Department has in the consideration 
of the Colorado River matter acted as an advocate, as a bitter 
partisan, and not as a disinterested, impartial agency of the 
Government. In view of its unsatisfactory record in the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs and distribution plants and 
reclamation projects, in view of the well-known fallibility and 
incompetency of some of its engineering and executive staffs, 
its course in dealing with the Colorado River development is 
incomprehensible. It is apparent that the department years 
ago adopted a certain policy and directed its imperfect and 
unsatisfactory investigations to the development of arguments 
justifying the same. And now the Reclamation Service and 


the Secretary of the Interior are joining in the drive to force 
through a measure calling for enormous appropriations, when 
the fact is that the available data forbid the adoption by Con- 
gress of the measure before it. 
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Mr. President, it is to be regretted that the executive depart- 
ments of the Government are exercising an authority, not con- 
templated by the Constitution of the United States. It is 
notorious that a majority of important bills brought to the 
attention of Congress originate in bureaus and executive 
branches of the Government. Congress is becoming more and 
more a rubber stamp to place the seal of its approval upon 
executive measures and policies. It is needless to say that 
many of the measures brought to Congress by executive agencies 
are in the interests of bureaucracy and are calculated to in- 
crease the power of the Federal Government and its various 
executive instrumentalities. And unfortunately Congress is 
accepting with more or less complacency this usurpation of 
authority by the executive branch of the Government. It 
seldom acts upon any measure, no matter how insignificant it 
may be, that has not been recommended by some executive 
official of the Federal Government. And bills which Senators 
and Representatives prepare and present are seldom consid- 
ered by committees or by Congress until some bureau or 
executive agency has considered them. Measures which 
strengthen the Federal Government and consolidate its gains 
originate in executive departments. Much of the time of many 
Federal employees is devoted to the formulation of measures 
to increase the number of bureaus and Federal agencies and to 
multiply the number of officeholders. 

When Federal employees band together, as they often do, in 
behalf of legislation, a force which is well-nigh irresistible is 
developed, and the demands made secure, in most instances, 
speedy recognition. The creation of one bureau or agency leads 
to the creation of additional ones. No sooner is one cell created 
than it subdivides and later a multitude of cells are found to 
exist, each expanding and growing ad infinitum. This is a 
Government of bureaus, and it might be said by bureaus and for 
bureaus. Suggestions have been made by students of these dan- 
gerous evolutionary practices that Congress enact laws making 
it a misdemeanor for Federal agencies to seek to increase their 
authority and power and to usurp the functions of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. This, however, will never be 
done. We are in a powerful current, which is carrying the 
people and the States toward a highly centralized government, 
wherein bureaucracy will control and the rights of individuals 
and of the States be reduced to the yanishing point. Books are 
written nowadays about the “vanishing rights of the States” 
and the destruction of personal liberty and that fine spirit of 
individualism which manifested itself more forcefully and effec- 
tively in the earlier days of this Republic. And as bureaucracy 
grows, paternalism increases in power; and with this new fed- 
eralism the States shrink and their invasion by the Federal Goy- 
ernment evokes less opposition. 

The Democratic Party, which has been the champion of the 
rights of individuals and of the States and of local self-govern- 
ment, I sometimes think, has lost much of its virility and 
strength, and has been influenced by the heresies and dangerous 
doctrines of the Republican Party. The country needs mighty 
leaders who will uphold the standard of liberty, who will battle 
for the rights of the States and oppose the centralizing move- 
ment which inevitably will lead to material changes in our form 
of government. 

But I return to the consideration of the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Nevada. It contains a provision that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall appoint the engineers and geologists 
provided for in the resolution. I wish the Senator would per- 
mit an amendment authorizing and directing the President to 
appoint the engineers and geologists instead of leaving it to the 
Secretary of the Interior to name them. If we are to judge the 
future by the past, we may entertain some doubts as to the 
character of persons that will be selected. I have criticized the 
Secretary for his appointments upon the commission of advisers, 
He exhibited, as I have stated, a partisanship that must be 
deplored, and evinced an antagonism to the States of Arizona 
and Utah that can not be justified. Four of those whom he 
named shared his views; three of them had been actively associ- 
ated with him in seeking to carry out the plan of his depart- 
ment. In other words, he did not act as an impartial executive 
whose duty it was to execute the law, but sought to force his 
will upon the legislative branch of the Government. 

I believe that the President should appoint the commission, 
and not the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The joint resolution, in my opinion, means 
the same thing. It states that his conclusions and actions must 
meet with the approval of the President. I think the respon- 
sibility is thrown on the President 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not quite agree with the able 
Senator from Nevada. We know that the President, where the 
law authorizes the head of a department to name members of 
a commission or to perform certain acts, will be guided by the 
action of such executive head even though such action is to be 
approved by the President. In other words, if the responsibility 
is placed upon a department head to name a commission or 
board, the President will be disposed to follow his recommenda- 
tions even though he has a veto power upon their acts. I believe 
that if the President were directed to appoint the commission he 
would feel a greater sense of responsibility and would regard the 
action of Congress as a mandate that he and he alone should 
select the members of the commission or board. I can not help 
but feel that if the President were charged with the responsibil- 
ity of making the selection the result would be quite different 
from that which will follow if the Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to name the commission, even though the President may 
have a supervisory power. 

I ask the Senator from Nevada whether he construes the 
proviso in the resolution, reading as follows: 


That the work of construction shall not be commenced until plans 
therefor are approved by said special board of engineers. No authority 
hereby conferred on the Secretary of the Interior shall be exercised 
without the President’s sanction and approval— 


as qualifying the authority conferred upon the Secretary of the 
Interior to appoint the engineers and geologists? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly; because it says that no act 
authorized therein shall be done without the sanction and ap- 
proval of the President, and one of the acts is the appointment 
of the board. 8 

Mr. KING. Notwithstanding the provision, I still believe that 
the resolution should be amended and the authority given to the 
President to name the board. i 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the construction given to it in the 
House by those who insisted on the amendment, so I think it 
is safe to assume that is the correct construction, If the Sena- 
tor would read the debates in the House by those who insisted 
on the amendment he would understand that is the reason why 
the amendment was agreed to there. 

Mr. KING. Senators, in my opinion, will see that the pro- 
viso is directed rather toward the work of construction than 
the appointment of the board of engineers and geologists called 
for in the resolution. The proviso states that the work of 
construction shall not be commenced until plans are approved 
by the special board of engineers. Then follows the sentence 
that the authority conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior 
shall not be exercised without the President's sanction and 
approval. This sentence seems to be concerned with and seeks 
to limit the President’s authority to the approval of the plans 
for the construction of the dam. However, the Senator may 
be right, and the acts of the Secretary of the Interior referred 
to in the resolution may be subject to the sanction-and approval 
of the President. However, I would experience greater satis- 
faction, notwithstanding the actions of the Secretary are to be 
subject to the sanction and approval of the President, if the 
President alone were to make the selection of the engineers 
and geologists. 

Mr. President, this board will perform a most important 
function. The uncertain, scrambling, and chaotic data which 
has been accumulated by the Interior Department must be 
analyzed and appraised. The questions which should be con- 
sidered by the board are connected with the very foundation 
of the project. They are to consider geological conditions, 
whether faults have occurred in or near Boulder Canyon, 
whether a mighty dam 667 feet in height constructed in Boulder 
Canyon would be safe and secure for the years to come. They 
should consider all of the problems—and they are intricate, 
perplexing, and difficult—connected with the development of the 
Colorado River. The Senator from Nevada a moment ago criti- 
cized my colleague [Mr. Smoot] because he had stated that 
there was evidence tending to show the existence of a fault in 
Boulder Canyon and that earth tremors had occurred at that 
point which resulted in falling rock and débris. 

The Senator stated that my colleague was inconsistent in 
contending that a dam could not safely be constructed in 
Boulder Canyon, but that a safe and suitable dam could be 
built several hundred miles away. The Senator knows that the 
Colorado River is sinuous in its course. It crosses from east 
to west the State of Arizona. A fault might be found in the 
river at Boulder Canyon, but that would not mean that the 
fault would follow the sinuosities of the river for hundreds of 
miles. The fault might run transversely to the river or it 
might be found in the river channel at Boulder Canyon and yet 
easterly and northeasterly hundreds of miles away there would 
be no evidence of any fault. A few feet from the fault the 
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country rock may be undisturbed and may stand for ages with- 
out moyement. The evidence before the committees did show 
that the geological conditions at Boulder Canyon should be 
studied carefully and searchingly. It would be criminal to 
expend tens of millions of dollars in the erection of a dam at a 
point where there were evidences of surface movements, move- 
ments of such a character as to make a dam insecure, and the 
wrongfulness of the act would be greater if the dam were con- 
structed for the purpose of impounding a great yolume of water, 
which, if the dam should break, would work irreparable injury 
and ruin for hundreds of miles between it and the sea. 

The Senator will remember that Mr. Kelly, an eminent Army 
engineer, has not approved of the Boulder Dam plan, and Secre- 
taries of three departments of the Government in 1924 con- 
demned the scheme involved in the Swing-Johnson bill. These 
Secretaries were Mr. Work, of the Interior Department; Mr. 
Weeks, of the War Department, and Mr. Wallace, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The information which had been 
brought to their attention, including the reports made by one 
or more engineers of the War Department, led them after a 
careful examination of the data to place their seal of disap- 
proval upon the Boulder Dam proposition. My recollection is 
that the Federal Power Commission also supplied data bearing 
upon the question. That information, together with data sup- 
plied by the Geological Survey and Army engineers and the 
inadequate reports made by the Reclamation Service, forced 
the conyiction in the minds of the Secretaries referred to that 
the project was not feasible nor economically sound. In the 
light of this fact it would, in my opinion, be highly improper 
for Congress to authorize the project provided for in the Swing- 
Johnson bill without further investigation, even though there 
were no legal questions involved and the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government to undertake the enterprise were unquestioned. 

P stated a moment ago that the joint resolution was not 
sufficiently comprehensive. The board apparently is to be lim- 
ited to an examination of the proposed site referred to in H. R. 
5773 and to a review of the plan and estimates heretofore made. 
It seems clear to me that the board is limited to the examina- 
tion of the proposed dam site and matters affecting its safety 
and the feasibility of its construction as an engineering proposi- 
tion. I am not clear what is meant by the word “ economic” 
as used. Presumably the board is to consider whether the con- 
struction of the dam is a feasible proposition from an “ eco- 
nomic” standpoint. ` Apparently the board is not required to 
study the geological conditions of the country; whether other 
dam sites would be more suitable; whether, considering the 
entire development of the Colorado River, the best interests of 
all concerned would be subserved by constructing the dam in 
Boulder Canyon, Nor is the board required to investigate the 
feasibility of the proposition from a power standpoint, and 
whether the Government would ever be compensated for the 
disbursements to be made; whether a power plant should be 
built, and if so whether markets could be found for the power 
at such prices as would yield revenue to the Government. 
The board is not required to investigate the question as to 
whether the all-American canal should be constructed and what 
the cost would be. As stated, the resolution, which is an 
amendment to the House Swing-Johnson bill, seems to have been 
drawn so as to limit the investigation to be made by the board 
to the Boulder Dam and to prevent the board from making a 
thorough investigation of all questions that are directly con- 
nected with the Colorado River and its tributaries. The resolu- 
tion, Mr. President, in my opinion, lacks clarity and compre- 
hensiveness. However, if suitable men are selected they will be 
able to supply to Congress some information now lacking and 
which Congress should possess before it undertakes to legislate 
upon this subject. 

There is one question that should be fully considered, and 
that is the authority of the Federal Government to undertake 
this project. I have stated, and apologize for the repetition, 
that the authority of the Federal Government is limited—that 
with respect to navigable streams it may only prevent inter- 
ference with their navigability. I should add, however, that 
it is held that under the interstate- commerce clause dams and 
various works may be constructed in the interest of naviga- 
tion, but, generally speaking, the interstate-commerce clause of 
the Constitution gives no authority to construct dams for the 
purpose of generating electric power or irrigating private lands. 
The States, as is held in decisions of the Supreme Court, are 
the owners of the beds and banks of navigable streams, and the 
waters within their borders are held in trust for the use and 
benefit of the people of the States. But under this paternalistic 
policy which is now so popular the Federal Government may 
ignore the States; it may take control of the waters of navigable 
and unnavigable streams and make such disposition of them as 
it may see fit. It may build dams either upon navigable or 
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unnavigable streams and construct power plants and dis- 
tributive systems and engage in the activities in competition 
with individuals lawfully engaged in business pursuits. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Ke PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yie 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to get some light on the 
question which the Senator is now discussing. Those of us who 
live a long distance from this proposed project, who are living 
in States where water is plentiful, are unfamiliar with the laws 
of the States concerned. Is it true that under the laws which 
prevail in the States through which this stream runs the first 
appropriator of the water has control, so that there can be no 
interference with that appropriation? 

Mr. KING. By any other person? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Broadly speaking, the rule in the Western States 
is “first in time, first in right.” The first appropriator of 
water for beneficial purposes acquires what is called a prior 
right, whether he is at the head of the stream or at a lower 
point. All subsequent appropriators take subject to this prior 
appropriation; their rights to the use of the waters of the 
stream are subordinate to the first or prior appropriator. Vari- 
ous appropriations may be made, but if the stream diminishes 
in its flow the last appropriator is cut off, and if further reduc- 
tions are necessary to meet the demands of senior appropriators, 
the junior or later appropriators must yield, 

The Western States, generally speaking, have adopted the rule 
of appropriation in contradistihction to what is. commonly 
called the riparian-right doctrine. California has what has been 
called a hybrid system. In part she follows the riparian doc- 
trine and in part izes prior appropriation. But the States 
have the right to determine which system they will adopt and 
what steps shall be necessary for persons to acquire rights in 
and to the waters of streams navigable or unnavigable. Most 
of the Western States have water codes, which prescribe how 
persons may acquire water rights for irrigation or domestic or 
power purposes. 

It has been recognized from the beginning of our Government 
that as to navigable streams the States were the owners of the 
banks and beds thereof, and could prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the use of such streams, subject only to the right of the 
Federal Government to prevent interference with navigation. 

In other words, the States may not interfere with navigation. 
The Interior Department and, I respectfully submit, those who 
are advocating this measure, ignore State laws and the rights of 
the States to control the waters within their borders. The bill 
before us, in effect, seeks to tear up State statutes and asserts 
a doctrine that the Federal Government has supreme authority 
over all streams in all States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How are State statutes to be 
affected? Does the Federal Government undertake to assert 
that such laws are a nullity or is it provided by the bill that 
before the Boulder Dam project is built the State must consent? 

Mr. KING. The proponents of the bill referred to by the 
Senator, or at least most of them, contend that the deyelop- 
ment of the Colorado River is a national undertaking; that the 
Government may develop it in any manner it chooses; that the 
laws of the States through which the river and its tributaries 
flow must yield to the Government's will; that it may erect 
dams and build reservoirs without the consent of the States and 
in derogation of State laws; that it may appropriate the waters 
of the river, devoting them to agricultural or power purposes or 
any purpose it desires, regardless of State laws or State bound- 
aries; that it may construct a dam in Boulder Canyon without 
the consent of Arizona and Nevada and in disregard of the 
accepted doctrine that the banks and bed of the river are 
owned by those States at points where the river is the boundary 
between them; that it may build plants and sell and distribute 
electric energy without the assent of the States, and deny to 
them any regulatory authority, or the right to derive any rev- 
enue from the power sold, or tax the property created by the 
Government expenditures; that it may distribute all the gener- 
ated power in one State and convey all the water to the same 
State, though the latter contributes no water to the river 
system. In other words, the doctrine is asserted that under 
the interstatecommerce provision of the Constitution the 
National Government can exercise plenary power and unre- 
stricted control over the river and its waters, regardless of 
State laws. Nor is the claim made that this authority depends 
upon whether or not the river is navigable or that the develop- 
ments contemplated by the pending bill are in aid of navigation 
or to prevent interference with navigation. This broad power 
upon the part of the Government is asserted by officials of 
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the Interior Department, and particularly the Reclamation 
Service. 

However, it would not be fair if I were to proceed no further 
in replying to the Senator’s question. Several years ago, pur- 
suant to legislative action taken by the seven States directly 
interested in the Colorado River and by Congress, representa- 
tives of these States and the Government met at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., and prepared what is known as the compact, which 
was to be submitted to the States for ratification. This instru- 
ment attempted to allocate to the upper basin States a portion 
of the flow of the river and to the lower States—Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California—the remainder. No attempt was made to 
divide among the upper or lower States the proportion allocated 
to each State in each section, 

The compact was ratified by Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. California ratified, but attached conditions, one of 
which was that the United States should build a dam in the 
river and impound 26,000,000 acre-feet of water and develop 
electric power and construct a canal for the irrigation of Im- 
perial Valley. The cost of the improvements indicated were to 
be met from the United States Treasury and were roughly esti- 
mated at $125,000,000, though it is believed by many persons 
that $200,000,000 will be required. Utah withdrew her ratifica- 
tion, and Arizona has persistently refused to ratify the compact, 
contending that her rights were not protected and that California 
was the beneficiary of the proposed developments. She also 
claimed that no satisfactory or just arrangement could be made 
with California for a division of the waters of the river allotted 
to the lower basin and that she was denied her legal rights to 
derive revenue from the power generated at the dam which was 
to be built in the river at a point where it constituted the 
boundary between Nevada and Arizona. 

In my opinion the compact is not to become operative until 
the seven States ratify it. It is a contract which becomes 
effective only when all the contracting parties sign and ratify 
the same. It is certain that the compact would not have been 
drawn if it had been supposed that it was to take effect before 
all the States approved its terms. 

It was understood that the object of the meeting of the States 
was to reach an agreement that would for all time determine 
their rights in the Colorado River. They met as sovereigns to 
make a treaty which was to be the basis of their rights in and 
to the waters of the river. It was understood that the upper 
basin States and Arizona were not ready to utilize that part of 
the stream to which in equity, if not legally. they were entitled. 

Economic conditions and the unfavorable situation of agri- 
culture rendered it inadvisable to immediately undertake the 
reclamation of additional lands. California's situation is differ- 
ent; and certain sections of the State have demanded that 
without regard to the compact the Government proceed to build 
a dam and power plant at Boulder Canyon and generate several 
hundred thousand horsepower, which, it is claimed, can be used 
in California. It is also insisted that the Government construct 
the so-called all-American canal, at a cost which will exceed 
$45,000,000, to convey water from the river to the privately 
owned lands in Imperial Valley. I should add that there are 
arid lands in the same region owned by the United States which 
ean be irrigated from such canal if it is built to them. 

Government officials are active in their support of this 
scheme; they disregard the compact, the wishes of Utah and 
Arizona. California, which supplies no water for the river, is 
to secure substantially all of the benefits of this enterprise, car- 
ried forward at the expense of the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

It must be remembered that the compact was not designed 
for the purpose of having the National Government build a 
dam in the Colorado River or engage in the power business. 
It was designed to determine the rights of the States in the 
waters of the river and to protect these rights as against prior 
appropriations of water within States whose favorable location 
and present advantages permitted more rapid development.“ 

The bill, however, as offered in the House and in the Senate 
claims to rest upon the compact, but requires but three States 
to ratify it. An amendment has been agreed to which requires 
that six States shall ratify the compact before work on the 
project shall be commenced, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, as I understand, the Senator 
claims that the building of these works under the terms of this 
bill would result in the appropriation of the water by the con- 
struction of the dam which is farther down, and that a State 
which has not assented to the arrangement would be left with- 
out any protection? Suppose the State went on and used the 
water; suppose this proposed dam should be built and then efter 
a while Arizona should herself build a dam, not having con- 
sented to this, could she not protect herself? 
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Mr. KING. As I see the situation, there are two propositions 
involved. As I have stated, there are some who contend that 
the Government is not bound by any compacts among the States 
concerning the waters of the riyer, and that it may make such 
developments as it desires and such use of the water as it 
wishes if there is no interference with vested rights. Under 
this view, if the Government builds a dam and impounds water 
and utilizes a portion to gencrate power, neither Arizona nor 
any other State could preyent such action by the United States 
unless prior appropriations were interfered with, Arizona 
might be deprived of any further use of the waters of the river 
and vast areas of her fertile lands be thus condemned to 
perpetual sterility. 

If Arizona’s rights are not protected by treaties, or com- 
pacts to which the United States and all the States concerned 
in the river are parties, then appropriations made either by 
the Government or the States would jeopardize Arizona’s right 
to use any of the waters of the river not heretofore appropri- 
ated by her. She could not even within her own borders divert 
water from the river for use by the State or the people of 
Arizona if such diversion interfered with the appropriations so 
made by the Government or the States referred to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in answer to the question 
asked by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], I desire to 
Say that, as one of those who favor the Swing-Johnson bill, I 
do not concede that under the provisions of the bill there is 
any interference at all with the waters of Arizona. In so far 
as I know, the bill has no such provision and no such intention. 

As a precautionary measure the committee within less than a 
month, in passing upon the Senate bill, included an amendment 
requiring California to agree by legislative act that she would 
not divert an amount in excess of that provided in the agree- 
ment entered into at one time by the States but not ratified by 
their legislatures. That was done in order to safeguard Ari- 
zona's share of the water. That amendment was agreed to by 
the Senator from California and accepted by the committee 
without a dissenting vote, as I recall, except that of the Senator 
from Arizona. It is not intended by this bill to impose any 
coercion upon the State of Arizona. 

However, I should like to state further, if the Senator from 
Utah will permit me—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. i 

Mr. KENDRICK. That there are seyen States involved, and, 
speaking in part for Wyoming, one of the upper basin States, I 
wish to make it clear that my State has as much interest in the 
so-called Swing-Johnson bill as has the State of California, and 
she has as much to protect. No representative of Wyoming has 
any intention or even disposition to deprive a single one of the 
seven States of their rights in connection with this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What the Senator from Wyoming has said 
with regard to the action of the committee is true, but, of 
course, it may be said that the Arizona Senators do not concur 
in the action which was taken. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I should like to interrupt 
the Senator right there to ask, Does he mean that they do not 
concur in the proportionate division of the water? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I mean that there is a dispute as to 
whether the language of the bill does so provide. 

However, I did not wish to discuss that question. I got up 
to say that I thought the joint resolution providing that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall appoint a board of five eminent 
engineers and geologists, one of whom shall be an officer of the 
Army, with advice and approval of the President, was before 
the Senate. I hope the Senator from Utah will not branch 
off on another subject, but will let me get a vote on the joint 
resolution and then continue his speech on the other subject. 
I know that I occupied considerable time myself, and I have 
not much right to ask what I have asked. 

Mr. KING. I have stated that I did not intend to enter into 
a general discussion of the Boulder Dam bill. The question 
asked by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
may call for a brief reply. My position is that Utah and 
Arizona and the Western States, and for that matter all of the 
States of the Union, have the right to control the waters within 
their borders. They have the same sovereign right of control 
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over the streams as the British Crown had over the streams 
of Great Britain. When the thirteen Colonies became sovereign 
States they succeeded to the prerogatives of the British Crown 
with respect to the ownership and control of the streams within 
their borders. That doctrine has been announced repeatedly 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. When the West 
was settled it was discovered that the riparian doctrine would 
not meet the situation, and the right of individuals to appro- 
priate water for domestic and other useful purposes was recog- 
nized, but the States asserted their right to own the beds and 
banks of navigable streams and their right to prescribe how 
water rights might be obtained. Under the system established 
arid lands were irrigated and the deserts were made to blossom 
as the rose. Quite recently some of the officials of the Interior 
Department have denied that the States have any authority 
over the waters within their borders and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment may interdict their use or prescribe how the waters 
of the streams may be used. The Federal power act strength- 
ened this contention, and under that act many of the streams 
are locked up and the States denied benefits which might be 
derived therefrom. It is contended by some Federal officials 
that the Federal Government may allocate the streams within 
the States, parcel them out to corporations or individuals, and 
determine just what use shall be made of the same. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator must understand and does 
understand the importance of this legislation to the upper basin 
States is found in the operation of the Supreme Court decisions 
in connection with the prior use of water. 

The Supreme Court has ruled more than once that the first 
beneficial use of water establishes a prior right thereto in spite 
of State lines, and therein lies the danger to the upper basin 
States. I may say that the tragic effect of such a situation is 
found in the fact that when the upper basin States do use the 
water first, they do not deny the States in the lower basin the 
right to its use or benefit, but after it has been beneficially 
applied in the lower basin States, in spite of the uneconomic or 
wasteful effect, the people in the upper basin States are forever 
denied the right to use it. 

. This bill provides that before any development shall be 
initiated there shall be ratified a compact between the States 
that will forever guarantee to the different States their propor- 
tionate amounts of the waters in the Colorado River. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not concur in all the observa- 
tions made by the Senator. The Swing-Johnson bill as intro- 
duced in the House and Senate provided for the construction 
of the dam canals, etc., when only three of the States who were 
parties to the Santa Fe compact ratified the same. An amend- 
ment has been forced upon the bill which calls for ratification 
by six States. It is not accurate, therefore, to state that all of 
the States interested must ratify the compact before the devel- 
opment of the project goes forward. Even if six States were 
to ratify the compact the seventh State would be in jeopardy 
and if it succeeded in getting rights to the river, which dimin- 
ished the alleged acquired rights of the other six, one or more 
of this number might find their rights affected and seriously 
menaced. Many of the people who are supporting the bill and 
the Boulder Dam project, affirm the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to ignore the States and to prosecute the enterprise without 
any regard to the States or their asserted rights. 

They insist—and that is the position of the Interior Depart- 
ment—that the Federal Government may build dams and con- 
serve water as it sees fit and may develop hydroelectric power 
and sell and dispose of it without reference to the States in 
which the power is developed. They insist that the States may 
not tax the property of the Federal Government resulting from 
the enterprise or derive any revenues or profits from the power 
generated within their borders. Under that doctrine no State 
is safe and is not protected by any agreement entered into by 
various interested States. 

The vital question included in this proposed legislation is 
whether Congress intends to countenance and approve of the 
dictum now asserted and is willing to expend millions of dollars 
to build power plants and distributing systems, thus depriving 
States of their soverign rights and of property of value to them 
and to their citizens. 

I submit that the Senator from Wyoming is in error in stat- 
ing that the bill he defended forever guarantees the States in- 
terested in the Colorado River their proportionate interests. It 
neither protects the upper States nor all of the lower States. 
Arizona’s rights are not determined or guaranteed; and if Ari- 
zona should at a later day take water from the Colorado River 
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it might be that the upper basin States would be called upon to 
surrender a portion of the quantity which the compact attempts 
to allot to them. 

If I understand the Senator from Wyoming, I admit that 
there is danger to the upper States from appropriation of the 
waters of the stream by lower States. It is therefore impera- 
tive that an agreement be entered into by all of the States 
interested in the Colorado River defining their rights so that 
they may be protected for all time against earlier appropria- 
tions by States more favorably situated. And the United States 
must be a party to the compact and concede to the States their 
constitutional rights. It must renounce the claims made in its 
behalf to which I have referred. California, undoubtedly, is in 
a more favorable position than any of the other States in the 
Colorado River Basin. Southern California is growing, and it 
is belieyed requires additional water for domestic and other 
purposes and is in a position also to utilize several hundred 
thousand horsepower which may be developed upon the Colo- 
rado River. Arizona is not in a position to immediately appro- 
priate any considerable part of the waters of the Colorado 
River. Her demands for power are limited, and while she has 
large areas of uncultivated agricultural lands, there is no pres- 
ent demand for their use. Perhaps in 25 or 50 years from now 
Arizona will require waters from the Colorado River to irrigate 
these lands, and they will then be made into productive fields 
and furnish homes for thousands of persons. 

Utah and Colorado do not immediately require any consider- 
able portion above that which they are now using of the waters 
of the tributaries of the Colorado River, and yet the great 
stretches of land within their borders will sooner or later be 
developed if the States are not wrongfully deprived of their 
rights in and to the waters of the Colorado River. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court has not decided, as I recall 
its decisions, just what the rule or the law is with respect to 
the contentions between sovereign States over the waters or 
streams arising in one State and flowing into another, It may 
be that the law of appropriation applies as between the States, 
and that if the lower States appropriate the waters of a stream 
the upper States, junior in time of appropriation, may be re- 
stricted and subordinated to the claims of the lower and first 
appropriator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, just one question there, 
because it is important. The Senator does not deny the fact 
that these decisions have operated contrary to the statements 
that he has laid down here. He does not deny that the Supreme 
Court decisions are in effect at the present time, and binding 
between the States—that is to say, that the prior use of the 
water in the lower levels of the stream entitles the user to the 
water without regard to the people of the upper basin, State 
lines to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I can only repeat what I said a 
moment ago: There has been no decision which I now recall 
which definitely decides the question to which the Senator calls 
attention. 

Mr. KENDRICK. There was a decision between the State of 
Montana and the State of Wyoming, and another decision be- 
tween Kansas and Colorado, and still another between Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrruax!] is desirous of getting a vote on the pending resolu- 
tion, and I do not wish to circumvent his wishes. 

I shall before the debate closes discuss the Swing-Johnson 
bill, and the legal questions which it presents. I shall examine 
the cases just referred to by the Senator from Wyoming. In 
my opinion they do not go as far as the Senator contends. 
However, they do admonish the Colorado River Basin States 
that it is important that they reach an agreement that will be 
fair and just and afford each full protection of its rights in the 
Colorado River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution is still 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. If there be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the joint resolution will be reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Hal- 
tigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 8361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block 
No. 115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 
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S. 3694. An act regulating juvenile insurance by fraternal 
beneficial associations in the District of Columbia ; 

8.3917. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 

S. 4035. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of title to site and building of the present Federal 
building in that city; 

S. 4148. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of 
Minnesota; and 

S. 4487. An act authorizing the Uvalda Booster Club, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Altamaha River at or near Towns Bluff-Ferry, 
connecting Montgomery and Jeff Davis Counties, Ga. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution providing for the granting of 
yeterans’ preference in civil-service examinations. 

REPORT ON FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. McNARY. There is a great demand for copies of the 
report on Senate bill 3555, known as the farm relief bill. The 
number of copies printed has been exhausted. I move that 
10,000 copies be authorized to be printed for the use of the 
Senate document room. 

The motion was agreed to. 

RELIEF OF DISABLED WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr. ASHURST submitted the following correspondence, which 

was ordered to be printed in the Recorp: 
May 2, 1928, 
Hon. Frank T. HINES, 
Director United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL Hixxs: When H. R. 12175 was pending in the Senate 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress I offered the following amendment, which 
amendment was adopted by the Senate and which became a part of 
Public, No. 448, and for the lack of a better description has come to be 
known as the Ashurst amendment, to wit: 

“That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculosis disease 
of a compensable degree, who, in the judgment of the director, has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive 
compensation of not less than $50 per month: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this provision shall deny a beneficiary the right to receive 
a temporary total rating for six months after discharge from a one 
year's period of hospitalization: Provided further, That no payments 
under this provision shall be retroactive and the payments hereunder 
shall commence from the date of the passage of this act or the date 
the disease reaches a condition of arrest, whichever be the later date.” 

Will you please inform me as to the number of ex-service men now 
receiving compensation under the provisions of my amendment; and also 
please further advise me as to the gross sum of money (compensation) 
which to date has been paid to ex-service men under and by virtue of 
this Ashurst amendment? 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST. 


WASHINGTON, May $, 1928. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURBST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR AsHURST: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May 2, 1928, requesting information as to the number of 
beneficiaries, and the cost, under the provision allowing the $50 statu- 
tory award, 

You are advised that 39,634 veterans are receiving this statutory 
award at the present time. To date this legislation has caused an 
expenditure of approximately $28,800,000. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hrves, Director. 
PROHIBITION REPEAL UNTHINKABLE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present with the request 
for printing in the Recorp an address delivered before the 
Prohibition Conference at Washington, February 28, 1928, by 
Bishop James Cannon, jr., entitled.“ Why prohibition repeal 


is unthinkable.” 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Wuy PROHIBITION REPEAL Is UNTHINKABLE 
By Bishop James Cannon, Jr. 
I am not a very old man, but the outstanding events in connection 
with the warfare with the liquor traffic of the people of my own State 
of Virginia and of the United States have all taken place within my 
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lifetime, indeed within my recollection. The eighteenth, commonly 
called the prohibition amendment, can not be properly understood apart 
from the conditions and the legislation which preceded it. It is the 
high-water mark attained after many years of effort by the American 
people to reduce to a minimum the admitted evils of the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquor. Despite all the jibes, sneers, and denunciations by 
lovers of liquor more than of their fellow men the one and only 
purpose of the eighteenth amendment is, quoting the words of 
the preamble to the Constitution, “To promote the general welfare,” 
by the restriction of the activities of the individual citizen in the 
manufacture, the sale, the transportation, the exportation, and the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. Intoxication 
is that condition in which a citizen has lost control of his physical, 
his intellectual, and his moral powers; in short, of himself. The one 
and only purpose of the eighteenth amendment therefore is to “pro- 
mote the general welfare” by prohibiting the traffic in that which ex- 
perience has demonstrated causes hundreds of thousands of citizens 
to lose control of themselves and to become, therefore, not only unfitted 
to perform properly the duties which they owe to the State, to society 
at large, and to their families, but all too frequently, sad to relate, to 
become a public menace, indeed a public nuisance. 

In this brief survey, therefore, which I shall make, the fundamental 
issue is whether the eighteenth amendment and the” enforcement act, 
commonly called the Volstead law, have promoted and do promote the 
general welfare, and why prohibition repeal is unthinkable. 

It is difficult for the younger generation to visualize, or indeed even 
to credit, the actual conditions which existed in the “good old days” 
when nren put their feet on the brass rail and blew the foam off the 
glass—before the passage of the eighteenth amendment. In those days 
great distilleries and breweries were running openly and legally at full 
blast, manufacturing hundreds of millions of gallons of intoxicants; 
saloons running up to the tens of thousands, nearly 200,000 in all, 
regularly licensed, were found at the country crossroads and on the 
prominent corners of every village, town, and city and intoxicants 
were sold and drunk publicly by men and women in hotels, city and 
country clubs, and on dining cars, and were served at practically all 
public dinners and banquets. 

To-day some men may get intoxicants with their meals illegally, 
but public social drinking is practically at an end, and the cumulative 
effect of that fact upon community and home life and upon the amount 
of intoxicants consumed is tremendous. 

In the “good old days” saloons were on the most conspicuous 
convenient street corners of cities—beautifully furnished, with plate- 
glass mirrors, with row upon row of colored bottles and cut-giass de- 
canters, with many startling pictures, sometimes with orchestras, song, 
and dancing, shouting out their invitation to our young life “to eat, 
drink, and be merry”; and that young life came, and there was an 
army of thousands, and steadily increasing thousands who, having 
eaten, drunk, and been merry, marched down to poverty, misery, vice, 
and crime, and many alas! to drunkards’ graves; and those same 
saloons in those “ good old days" conveniently located in the pathway 
of laboring men going from factory to home, called those men in to 
squander for strong drink the wages so sorely needed to clothe, feed, 
and shelter families dependent upon those wages alone for not only 
the comforts but the necessities of life. To-day there are places where 
by wink or nod, by hook or by crook, men can get intoxicants and 
some places where they can still assemble behind closed doors to make 
a night of it, but the wide-open doorway eagerly alluring every passer- 
by is no more. The cumulative effect of that fact upon the social, 
domestic life of the average family and upon the amount of intoxicants 
consumed is again tremendous. 

In the “good old days” to drink until one was a silly fool, fre- 
quently an uproarious, disagreeable and dangerous fool, to be carried 
home or put to bed by others was not only no disgrace, but was a 
frequent ending of the evening out. In those good old days” the 
saloon was the rendezvous, the harboring place, the recruiting station 
of vice and crime. Its inseparable allies were the gambling house and 
the brothel. Its back parlors and its wine rooms were the avenues to 
debauchery and ruin of multiplied thousands of women and girls, The 
number of girls ruined by hip-pocket flasks to-day are few indeed com- 
pared with the slaughter of the innocents in those days. The im- 
morality among the young people of the present day wherever it is 
found is usually traceable to other causes than the use of intoxicants. 
In the old days the transit from the saloon to the house of ill fame 
was easy, and intoxicants could be found there when the saloon was 
closed. 

Nine-tenths of the saloons were beer saloons, most of them controlled 
oy the brewers. With rare exceptions they were absolutely lawless. 
They refused to be bound by any restrictions. The brewers paid for 
police protection, and if occasionally some violations were too flagrant, 
the fines were paid; a show of order was made for a while, but law- 
lessness continued—only a little more under cover. A great part of 
the drunkenness was beer drunkenness. My college days were spent at 
a Methodist college in Virginia and at a Presbyterian college in New 
Jersey. The authorities of both institutions were opposed to drinking 
by the students, but there were saloons in both places, and although 
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the law of Virginia forbade the sale of liquor to minors or to students, 
I helped to carry my drunken classmates to their rooms and put them 
to bed. They were drunk, foolishly drunk, disgustingly drunk, usually 
on beer, bought through a runner of the saloon, and there was far 
more drunkenness among the young people and among the college 
students in those days than there is to-day. 

I learned to hate the liquor traffic as a young boy before I reached 
my teens. I accompanied my mother when as an angel of mercy, with 
her white ribbon Woman's Christian Temperance Union badge on her 
breast, she visited the homes of the people in need in our community. 
I saw husbands lying on the bed in a drunken stupor, or so noisy or 
quarrelsome as to require the police. I saw wives and mothers gaunt 
and holloweyed, weeping and despairing, working themselves to death 
to feed and care for their hungry, half-clothed, barefooted children, 
while their husbands under the slavery of the appetite for drink 
squandered all their earnings in the numerous saloons of the town. 
Later on as a pastor I saw similar horrors, and on one occasion the 
ladies of my church bought clothing and shoes and a coffin in which to 
bury a child who had died for lack of proper food, and the next morn- 
ing when I came to hold the funeral service, I found the father had 
taken the clothing and shoes to his saloon keeper, traded them for drink, 
and was back again in the house in a drunken rage. Later on while I 
was president of Blackstone College my life was several times in danger 
from men who had lost control of themselyes from drink. For ex- 
ample, one night while accompanying a party of school girls I was 
attacked on the train between Richmond and Blackstone by a man 
crazy with drink, who drew out and recklessly brandished a long dirk 
knife within a few inches of my throat until he was overpowered by 
the train crew. One day I was driving on a road through the slate 
quarries of Buckingham when the door of a barroom on the hillside was 
thrown violently open and there rushed forth several men shouting and 
firing pistols, which had they been able to aim straight would have 
prevented my being here to-night. I had to close my printing office 
in Blackstone because my printers could not withstand the temptations 
of the town saloons. I was obliged to discharge some of the best 
colored workers I had, because after they were paid they would spend 
their money in the saloons for liquor and returning to the college would 
become a menace to the quiet and safety of the other servants. Often- 
times in those days the wives or daughters of men would come to the 
employers of fathers and husbands and ask that part at least of the 
father’s wages be paid to the wives and daughters so that the family 
might have something out of the pay envelope before the saloon had 
taken it all. This is simply a cross section of the “good old days.” 


POLITICAL DOMINATION, GRAFT, AND CORRUPTION 


But it was not only the social conditions created by the saloon 
which made it a menace to the life of the Nation. In those days the 
liquor traffic practically dominated the political life of town, city, 
State, and Nation. Its heavy, brutal, slimy hand was felt in elec- 
tions of mayors, members of city councils, members of the police 
force, prosecuting attorneys, judges on the bench, members of legis- 
latures, Members of Congress, and it claimed the right to be con- 
sulted even on the matter of presidential nominations. No town or 
city ordinance, no State or national legislation, which could possibly 
affect in any way the moral betterment of the community, the diminu- 
tion of the sale of intoxicants or of opportunities for gambling in 
any of its forms or restrictions upon redlight districts could be con- 
sidered without the active and frequently successful opposition of the 
liquor traffic, acting through some agent or attorney of the State, or 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Association. For nearly 30 years, I 
personally waged battle after battle with them in town, city, State, 
and Nation. The traffic had at its command all the forces of the 
underworld, with every ward heeler and political pimp, who were 
linked with men higher up in an ascending scale of social, business, 
and governmental life until the slimy trail led to the office of the 
boss, or bosses of the city or State. The graft and corruption in 
connection with prohibition enforcement to-day, concerning which so 
much clamor is being raised by the opponents of the prohibition law, 
is small indeed compared with the graft and corruption which pre- 
vailed nearly everywhere in the old saloon days. Concerning this hor- 
rible condition, the New York Times made editorial declaration: 

“The politicians ought to know the country adopted the prohibitory 
amendment because among other things there had been a corrupting 
partnership between the saloon and the political organizations. It 
was difficult, if not impossible, to enforce such regulatory laws con- 
cerning the liquor traffic as there were because the saloon keeper had 
a pull with the politicians, and was permitted to disregard the law 
as a reward for his assistance in elections. The back room of the 
saloon was political headquarters, and there was a time when the 
saloon was even the voting place, and the brewers and distillers 
subsidized political parties as the price to continue winking at irregu- 
larity. That the bootleggers are quite without power in some of our 
lower political circles could not be denied safely, but it is a petty 
power compared with that which the saloon keeper of old exercised 
in practically every State.” 
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This statement of the prevalent, debasing conditions in pre-pro- 
hibition days by a newspaper which can not be classed as a friend 
of prohibition is commended to those opponents of prohibition who are 
denouncing it because of corruption and graft in connection with the 
bootlegging trafie. Furthermore, in the “good old days” there was 
abundant moonshining and nearly two thousand persons who held no 
State liquor license, paid no United States tax to prevent Federal in- 
terference or prosecution. Oh, yes, there were blind tigers and Boot- 
leggers abundant also in those “ good old days.” 

Were there sufficient time much more might very properly be said 
concerning the social and economic and political evils of the old 
saloon days. 

The people of Virginia and of the country as a whole finally became 
convinced that the conditions to which I have referred above were the 
natural, inherent, and necessary consequences of the traffic in intoxi- 
cants. Moreover, the Christian citizenship of the Nation became con- 
vinced that it was responsible for the existence of the legalized liquor 
traffic until it had done everything possible to brand it as an outlaw 
and to utterly destroy it. All the prohibition legislation which has 
been adopted has had for its only purpose the elimination of those 
evils from the economic and the domestic and the social life which 
have been found to be the inevitable accompaniment of the liquor 
traffic. 

It was the persistent, defiant lawlessness of the liquor traffic which 
finally compelled the adoption of national prohibition. Drawing upon 
my own experience in the State of Virginia for the last 40 years, 
the steps in liquor legislation have been as follows: Forty years ago 
licenses were granted by the judges of the court to applicants upon 
petitions signed by a certain number of citizens who brazenly or 
shamefacedly certified that the applicant was a man of good moral 
character and that the proposed place was a suitable and convenient 
place for the sale of intoxicating liquors! But the ever-present 
destructive, horrible results of the traffic became increasingly unbear- 
able. The people demanded and secured a local option law, but the 
effort to secure that law was met by exactly the same kind of opposi- 
tion and denunciation from the liquor traffic and its friends which 
is used to-day against national prohibition by the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. 

I well remember when the next step was taken in my own State. 
It was my privilege to appear at a hearing before a joint committee 
of the Senate and House of the General Assembly of Virginia to advo- 
cate the adoption of what later became known as the Mann law. 
Judge Mann, the senator from Nottoway, who was later elected Governor 
of Virginia, one of the noblest men with whose friendship I have ever 
been honored, and myself were faced that night by a committee which, 
while personally respectful, was not simply skeptical but was almost 
contemptuously hostile to the proposed legislation. The committee 
room was crowded with the representatives of breweries, distilleries, 
and saloons, and your speaker, as a representative of the church 
and moral forces of the State, was admonished to go back home and 
preach the pure gospel and leave politics alone, and the committee 
promptly reported the bill adversely. But so lawless was the traffic 
and so aroused was the moral sentiment of the State that two years 
later the Mann law was enacted by the legislature, which law pro- 
hibited the granting of a liquor license in any community of less 
than 500 population, unless the judge was satisfied that the granting 
of such a license would not be contrary to the material or moral 
interests of the community. This law speedily swept every saloon 
out of the villages and country districts, and the results were so 
beneficent that in four years the law was extended to apply to all 
communities of 1,000 and less. The liquor traffic having been driven 
out of the country districts, the villages, and small towns, was then 
driven by local-option elections out of all the cities of the State, 
except three. 

Notwithstanding the evident determination of the people to protect 
themselves, their children and their homes, the liquor traffic utterly 
refused to recognize the rights of citizens in the dry territory secured 
by the local option law entrenched itself in the larger cities of the 
commonwealth and endeavored in every possible way to flood the dry 
country districts with their prohibited poison. 

Finally realizing they could not in any other way protect their 
communities, their children, and their homes, the people of Virginia 
and many other States by popular vote adopted state-wide prohibition 
laws to wipe out the legalized traffic root and branch, 

But once again the liquor traffic utterly refused to recognize the 
right of the people of a State to brand it as an outlaw, and it estab- 
lished liquor-shipping houses in wet cities in wet States which flooded 
the dry States with circulars, even to boys and college students, with 
newspaper advertisement, and by automobile, railroad, and water craft, 
carried the prohibited intoxicants into the dry territory. It was this 
utter refusal, this defiant lawlessness on the part of the liquor trafie 
to recognize the right of the States to protect themselves from the 
traffic, which forced the adoption of various kinds of Federal prohibi- 
tion laws, and later of the national prohibition amendment. The effort 
was earnestly made to meet the situation by the adoption of the Webb- 
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Kenyon bill, and by what fs known as the bone dry amendment, but 
as long as breweries, distilleries, shipping houses, and saloons were 
operating legally under the law of the States where they were located, 
there was no possible way to curtail this open, legal production, and 
these intoxicants once having been produced, and the wet States not 
only making no effort to pass any form of legislation which would 
curtail the outflow of intoxicants from their borders into dry territory 
but rejoicing in the increasing revenues which came to the wet cities 
and States from heavy license fees, this liquor by hook or by crook, by 
automobile, express, mail, freight, on railroad trains, on launches, on 
steamers, leaked, indeed poured into the dry territory. 

It can not be too strongly emphasized that it was this lawlessness of 
the legalized liquor traffic in the wet States, and the utter disregard 
by the wet States not only of the opinions, but of the rights of the 
people of the dry States, which not simply precipitated, but compelled 
nation-wide prohibition. 

The statement which is still sometimes made by either ignorant or 
reckless men, that national prohibition was “put over,” while and 
because the boys were absent in France, has not only no foundation in 
fact, but utterly ignores the logical necessity for national prohibition 
ag the only protection of the dry States from the legalized liquor traffic 
of the wet States. As a simple matter of fact, the resolution for the 
ratification of the eighteenth amendment was adopted by Congress and 
sent down to the States before as many as 300,000 of our boys had 
gone to France for I was in Europe myself at that very time and 
know the facts. And it is another fact which is overlooked that there 
were never more than 2,000,000 boys in France out of a total popula- 
tion in the United States of over 100,000,000, with over 20,000,000 
voters. A large percentage of the boys in France were from “dry” 
homes, and had the entire million been at home they were not suffi- 
ciently numerous to change the result. It is utterly absurd to say that 
prohibition was put over suddenly while our boys were in France. 
President Coolidge truly said in his last annual message to Congress 
“After more than two generations of constant debate our country 
adopted a system of national prohibition under all the solemnities in- 
volved in an amendment to the Federal Constitution. In obedience to 
this mandate, the Congress and the States with one or two notable 
exceptions have passed required laws for its administration and enforce- 
ment.” 

There is a clamorous outcry coming to-day from thirsty throats in 
wet States like Maryland and New York that their State be permitted 
to determine for themselves what shall be the legalized alcoholic con- 
tent of beer and light wines, and these present-day State-rights advo- 
cates now declare that they are perfectly willing that the dry States 
shall determine what shall be the alcoholic content of beverages sold 
within their borders, But all these passionate appeals for liquor 
State rights must face up fairly and fully the outstanding facts of 
liquor-legislation history. Where were these belated advocates of the 
rights of the States when the dry States were demanding the ob- 
servance of their rights in the past? Why were not the present-day 
advocates of the rights of the States to determine their liquor laws 
for themselves out on the Staterights firing line demanding that the 
rights of the dry States to protection from the liquor traffic of the wet 
States be respected? How can it be expected that the dry States will 
pay any attention to such appeals, or have any confidence in such 
pledges? How, for example, can the dry people of Virginia be ex- 
pected to believe that the wet city of Baltimore would respect the 
rights of the people of Virginia to protect their communities, their 
homes, and their children if Maryland should be permitted to deter- 
mine what should be the legalized alcoholic content of beer and light 
wines manufactured in Maryland? Certainly, it can not be expected 
that the dry States will pay any attention to such appeals or have 
any confidence in such pledges. All past experience proves con- 
clusively that the liquor traffic respects no pledges and violates all 
laws, and it would be folly, even were it constitutignal—which it 
clearly is not—for the dry States of the Nation to agree to any such 
State-rights control of alcoholic content. To legalize breweries and 
wineries to manufacture such beer and wine as is demanded by 
such men would mean the return to the brewery-dominated conditions 
which existed before national prohibition. It would remove the brand 
of the outlaw which is now upon the traffic, and would permit the 
legal manufacture and sale of unlimited quantities of beer and wine 
and surreptitiously of spirituous liquors also in these wet States, much 
of which would pour into dry territory, just as it did in the past. 

In the face of this damning record of the “good old days,” the 
present-day social conscience of our people has demanded the abolition 
of a traffic which produced such results. This social conscience de- 
clares and emphasizes the rights and duties of organized society, and 
brushes aside without hesitation any claim of any individual to per- 
form any action or to enjoy any privilege which action or indulgence 
is a menace to the physical and moral welfare of the community in 
which he lives. This social conscience flatly declares that a man's 
private life, his right to unrestrained personal activity, ceases the 
moment any act of his life affects the life of other members of the 
social order, of which, whether he likes it or not, be is a part, Robin- 
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son Crusoe was free to shoot when and where he pleased while alone 
on the island. When Friday came it was his duty to locate Friday 
before he fired. Men may own high-powered motor cars for pleasure 
or business, but the killing of 22,000 and maiming of 676,000 people 
in the United States of America last year, and a similar awful record 
in other countries, compel stringent restrictive speed laws and sober 
drivers. 

Men may prefer wooden houses as cheaper or prettier than brick or 
stone, but the law prohibits such buildings in business districts. Quar- 
antine laws compel men to remain on cholera-infected ships until dan- 
ger of infection is past, no matter how inconvenient or expensive to 
the individual such detention may be. A man’s income may be no 
more than he thinks necessary for proper comfort, but organized so- 
ciety—the State—compels him to give up part of that income to pay 
for roads, police protection, support of paupers, insane, and for educa- 
tion, even though he may have no children. Smoking in powder mills 
or garages is forbidden, no matter how much desired. When the coun- 
try is attacked by enemies the Government compels men to leave home 
and business, and face separation, financial loss, wounds, disease, and 
death for the defense of the common country. 

Many other examples could be given of the restriction of the “ private 
lite“ of the individual, Ihe advocates of individualism—alas, too often 
of purely selfish individualism—animated by appetite or covetousness, 
or both, still raise a great outcry against any law to limit or prohibit 
the use of intoxicating beverages as “a forcible, immoral, and tyran- 
nical invasion of their private life and personal conduct” (Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler). But such protests and reasoning are but an echo of 
a bygone age. The social conscience of to-day absolutely refuses to 
recognize anything as “private life and personal conduct” which 
affects “the general welfare,” and orders that whether willingly or 
unwillingly all opportunities for the indulgence of appetite be pro- 
hibited if in providing such opportunities it bas become evident 
that the best interests of society inevitably suffer. This prohibitory 
method may not be approved by the selfish offenders; it may, indeed, 
excite great resentment and a determination to indulge the clamoring 
appetite despite any law, however drastic, but organized society, or 
government, has swept in its aim beyond the simple question of the 
control or the reform of the appetite of an individual for his own 
sake alone (which is truly most desirable) to the broader question of 
how society can best protect itself from the refusal of such individuals 
to abstain voluntarily from a selfish indulgence which admittedly in- 
volves danger to the entire social life. 

The results which have followed the adoption of this policy of pro- 
tection of the rights of society from the indulgence of selfish indi- 
vidualism are recognized as one looks upon the horrible picture of the 
past and then looks upon present-day conditions. The question at 
issue is not whether the prohibition law is universally observed and 
enforced ; it is not whether there is an element of the population which 
defiantly declares on the floor of the United States Senate that it will 
have its liquor, Constitution or no Constitution; it is not whether 
there are some people and some middle-aged people and some old 
people who carry pocket flasks, which in other days were much more 
numerous, but were called “ ticklers“ or pint bottles; it is not whether 
certain foolish people think it is smart to talk about their bootlegger, 
and insist that they will drink alcohol, notwithstanding its evil effect 
upon them and their friends and families; nor, indeed, it is not 
whether there are multiplied thousands, or even some millions, of the 
120,000,000 of people of the United States who openly declared they 
will gratify their appetites for intoxicants, regardless of its effect 
upon the “ general welfare.” I am not here to declare that the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead Act have been observed or enforced 
universally. 

No laws of any kind in any country, not even the Ten Command- 
ments, which admittedly are approved by the moral sense of the 
average man, are universally obeyed. Men swear, disobey parents, 
steal, lie, commit adultery, kill, aye, sometimes they seem to flaunt 
themselyes in the face of God. Certainly no sensible man is so foolish 
as to expect that the prohibition law will not be violated, just as other 
laws are violated. But the great question of settlement is whether the 
results obtained have demonstrated that the present prohibition law is 
a better method of “ promoting the general welfare“ than any method 
which had been tried heretofore for the handling of intoxicating liquors. 
Are the physical, economic, domestic, and moral conditions better in the 
United States since the adoption of the prohibition law, or are they 
worse? Careful investigations by men and women of standing and 
reputation prove that labor has been enriched, business enlarged, public 
savings and capital resources vastly increased, social conditions im- 
proved, public health benefited, and morality advanced. Home condi- 
tions are better on food and clothing, comforts, and conveniences. There 
has been a striking increase in personal ownership of homes and in 
recreation, amusements, and school opportunities. 

It may be declared that I am not an impartial witness, but I give 
my testimony for what it is worth. Since the year 1894 I have been 
engaged in work which has compelled me to travel the greater part of 
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my time, and I know every village, town, city, and public highway of 
Virginia from the mountains to the sea, During the past 10 years I 
have averaged over 150,000 miles of yearly travel. I am familiar with 
the cities of the South and Southwest to the Pacific coast. I have 
often been for a brief stay in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Columbus, St. Louis, Kansas City. I have 
averaged at least two visits monthly to New York. I have frequently 
visited Cuba and Mexico, I have averaged two trips yearly to Europe 
for the past nine years. I have been to the countries of the Near Hast 
several times. I have visited Egypt, the east and west coast, central 
and southern Africa, and the east and west coast of South America, 
and the Canal Zone. 

From the time of my student days in Princeton, 40 years ago, when 
I frequently spent my week ends in New York visiting the Bowery and 
Water Street Missions, I have rarely been in any city overnight that I 
have not walked in various sections of those cities for one or two 
hours at night studying social conditions, and as I rarely wear clerical 
elothes I have been able to observe without attracting attention. I 
positively assert that the transformation has been little short of 
amazing. Restaurants and night clubs there may be here and there 
which violate the prohibition law more or less frequently. But there 
are nò open saloons at every turn belching forth the fumes of strong 
drink, and noisy, boisterous victims of the same. One can walk night 
after night all through the Roaring Forties and Fifties around Broad- 
way and see little indication of intoxication. In my frequent travels 
on the trains from the East to California and Mexico I have not in 
10 years seen more than five men clearly under the influence of intoxi- 
cants in public conveyances, and few disorderly men on the -public 
streets, and there are no stronger or more competent witnesses to the 
effect of prohibition than brakemen and conductors on trains. 

Within a stone’s throw of our office in Fleet Street, London, almost 
under the shadow of St. Paul's Cathedral, there are more than 50 

„public houses which are filled nightly by men and women lined up 
at the bar taking, as the trade says, “liquid refreshment,” frequently 
with baby carriages just outside the door guarded by small boys and 
giris waiting to accompany their too often tipsy mothers home. I 
have seen more drunken men and women on the Strand and Fleet 
Street and at the midnight closing of the cafés of Geneva in one night 
than I have seen in the United States in five years. During my last 
trip to Cuba the car in which I was driving was struck by a car 
driven by two Cubans drunk in so-called harmless light wine, and we 
narrowly escaped the entire demolition of our car and the loss of 
our lives. During my trips to Montreal and Quebec I saw the same 
kind of drunkenness from the Government dispensaries which results 
from the saloons. South Carolina and many towns in Virginia sadly 
and amply demonstrated that intoxicating liquor would intoxicate 
even though it were sold in a dispensary presided over by a church 
trustee or deacon. 

Frankly, it does seem impossible to me for any observant, thoughtful, 
fair-minded man to visit other countries and see the people crowding 
into ‘saloons, cafés, restaurants. and hotels to drink intoxicating 
liquors, and then to visit even as wide-open a city as New York and 
watch the people from the Battery to the Bronx crowding into soft- 
drink stands, lunch rooms, and restaurants, in which nothing intoxi- 
eating is sold, and not be compelled to state that probibition has 
had a marvelous effect upon the habits of the American people. The 
countless millions of bottles of milk which go in the lunch baskets of 
our laboring people in place of beer is a fact which no fair-minded man 
can ignore in reaching his conclusions. 

In an article in a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post, which 
the metropolitan dailies have ignored, Miss Evangeline Booth, the 
commander of the Salvation Army, asked: “Shall America go back?“ 
and among other opposing reasons said that in their work before pro- 
hibition they bad to provide clothing for many little children, but now 
that was rarely necessary. Also that in the rescue work 50 per cent 
of the help in the homes was given because of drunkenness, while now 
there was only 1 per cent for that cause. This is unimpeachable testi- 
mony from an organization which is both competent and reliable. 
Statistics of the Children’s Aid Society in this same comparatively 
wet city of New York show that the number of families aided decreased 
from 2,024 in 1914 to 1,261 in 1925; number of persons given free 
lodging, from 6,319 in 1914 to 1,646 in 1925. The Bowery Mission tells 
the same story; men given free lodging, 44,900 in 1914 and 8,760 in 
1925; free meals, 309,777 in 1914 and 67.574 in 1925. In a compari- 
son of conditions in England and the United States the following facts 
are of interest : 

Last year there was spent in England and Wales over $1,500,000.000 for 
intoxicants, over $20 per capita. while at the same time over 1,000,000 
men were out of employment and received a weekly dole from the 
Government. In the United States instead of wasting a billion and a 
half dollars on intoxicants, Prof. Irving Fisher, who is recognized as 
one of the ablest and most accurate of our economists and statisticians, 
declares that the Increase in assets in this country from savings and 
Increased efMficlency, due to prohibition, amounted to $6,000,000,000 
yearly. Certain other figures are very interesting and significant. The 
accumulated sayings in building and loan associations increased from 
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$1,360,000,000 in 1914 to $6,280,000,000 in 1926. The life-insurance 
companies’ increase was from $4,640,000,000 in 1914 to $12,850,000,000 
in 1926; savings accounts in all classes of banks increased from $8,710,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $24,700,000,000 in 1926. The increase in the number 
of depositors this past fiscal year was about 3,000,000, making a total 
of over 4,000,000 depositors. 

While not attributing all these increases to prohibition, certainly 
not only has the old fashioned “ prohibition hurts business” been 
utterly exploded, but butchers, bakers, merchants, builders, manufac- 
turers, insurance agents, bankers, and pastors must testify that money 
which formerly went to the saloon now goes to increase the receipts 
in every department of business life. 

Recently an interesting questionnaire was submitted by one of the 
insurance companies to the executives of clubs and like organizations, 
asking whether or not the eighteenth amendment had had a helpful 
effect upon conditions in industry, with which these executives were 
acquainted. The affirmative yote was overwhelming in every group. 

Factory employers clubs, 37 to 19. 

Men's lunch clubs, 52 to 16. 

Chambers of commerce, 33 to 8. 

Women's clubs, 55 to 11 

Country clubs, 150 to 26. 

Sales executives, 22 to 1 

Finally, I would summarize the result of a questionnaire which as 
chajrman of our church board and social service I sent to every 
minister and lay leader in the M. E. Church, South, about 20,000 
scattered throughout the various States. Over 12,000 answered the 
questionnaire. I think it is the simple truth to declare that the 
Christian ministers and laymen who answered the questions are the 
equal of any other similar number of men in their good, practical sense, 
knowledge of human nature, knowledge of conditions in communities 
in which they live, sincerity, integrity, and moral character. If they 
are not patriotic citizens, if they do not love their country or fellow- 
countrymen, if their sincerity can not be trusted, I know of no men who 
are patriotic, sincere, and trustworthy. Their testimony from every 
part of the country, while not unanimous in every point, is practically 
so, for of approximately 12,000 replies, all but six declared that since 
prohibition home conditions are better as to food, clothing, comforts, 
conveniences, increase in personal ownership of homes, recreations, 
amusements, and school opportunities. All but 10 declare that they 
personally observe less drinking in homes, in public places, and among 
young people. All but 12 declare that there is not as much political 
graft and corruption to-day as when the saloon dominated town, city, 
State, and national elections. -All but 9 declare that, in light of all the 
facts, they still positively favor national prohibition. 

I will close this testimony as to the results of prohibition with the 
last public utterance on the question by one of the leading industrial- 
ists of the world, Henry Ford, who said: “ Prohibition is a good thing 
for the country and should be continued. I am in a position to know 
that it has been of untold value to the workingman. Surveys made 
in my own plants show this. The conditions among workingmen now 
compared with the period before prohibition are as different as is day 
from night. The country is better off with prohibition; alcohol is no 
good for anyone.” 

And now with these authentic memories of the past, with these facts 
of the present, what for the future? From an experience of over 30 
years of continual conflict with this common enemy of the human race, 
I give it as my carefully considered judgment that at no time during 
the past 15 years have the liquor forces been more unpatriotic, more 
thoroughly disloyal and lawless, more unscrupulous and shameless, 
More defiant, assertive, and aggressive than they are to-day. 

We are met here to-night not as Republicans or as Democrats. We 
are here as the representatives of a part of the moral religious forces 
of this great Nation. We have labored earnestly and fought persist- 
ently for these long years to secure one of the greatest social enact- 
ments ever appkoved by the people of any country, of any age. With 
the admittedly imperfect enforcement up to the present time exceed- 
ingly valuable and helpful results have been secured. We face to-day 
a serious situation. The enemies of prohibition have come out into the 
open and are forcing the fighting. To be specific, the future effective- 
ness of national prohibition, whether we like it or not, will be tre- 
mendously affected by the results of the approaching presidential 
campaign. 

The prohibition question has never been nor can we agree that it 
shall become simply a matter of partisan politics. It is a great 
moral issue and, therefore, far transcends any questions of tariff, 
finances, foreign policy, etc. It is a question which touches the every- 
day life of our people, our schools, our business, our homes, our 
children, our churches. We must absolutely refuse to surrender our 
convictions on this great moral question to aid in securing a purely 
political-party triumph in the selection of a President, Republican or 
Democrat, whose election would be a menace to the success and per- 
manence of our beneficent, salutary prohibition law. We must in all 
sincerity and good conscience declare that we can not, that we will 
not, support any man for the Presidency who may be nominated on a 
platform including a prohibition-enforcement plank inserted to secure 
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dry votes, but who, owing to his wet or doubtful record, it is hoped 
can secure also the votes of wet sections of the country, which section 
would favor him solely because of his nonenforcement record, or his 
advocacy of State determination of the alcoholic content of intoxicants, 
or because of his critical, hostile attitude toward prohibition workers 
and the prohibition law. 

Personally, I do not believe that the dry voters of the Nation in 
either party will be willing to surrender their moral conviction in 
order to secure a purely political-party triumph. I do not believe our 
people will commit moral suicide for victory of any political party 
or for the spoils of office. We call upon all dry delegates to both 
nominating conventions, not only to use their influence to defeat 
the nomination of men who are opposed to the prohibition law, but 
that they use their influence to secure the nominations of men whose 
record will insure their active support of the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. We must positively declare that we will hold our 
political leaders of both parties responsible for the proper representa- 
tion in the nominating conventions of the views of the moral religious 
forces of our Nation. 

The determination of this great issue is, I believe, with the dry 
citizens of our country, men and women. If they declare unitedly, 
persistently, and positively and openly that they will not vote for 
“wet candidates” they can secure the nomination of candidates by 
both parties who by their utterances, acts, and records are thoroughly 
committed to the effective enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
and the statutory legislation pertaining thereto. This is a time when 
Christian citizens must render to Cesar the things which are Cæsar's 
as well as to God the things which are God's. 

If our great effort to promote the general welfare by the self-denial 
of the individual should ever fail, it will be because Christian citizens 
do not respond to the appeal of the great apostle: “We then that are 
strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please our- 
selves, for even Christ pleased not Himself.” 


BOULDER DAM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River 
compact, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 728 is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrstan] stated, there are two primary issues which have 
divided the States of Arizona and California with respect to 
this legislation. The one and the major issue is with respect 
to an apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River. in 
the lower basin. which, as the Senator has said, is progressing 
toward a just settlement. The other, and a very important 
issue, relates to power. 

I oppose the passage of the Swing-Johnson bill in its present 
form because I am conyinced that every desirable result can 
be accomplished without requiring the Federal Government to 
enter into the business of manufacturing and selling hydro- 
electric power at Boulder Dam. 

The first section of the bills S. 728 and H. R. 5773 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, equip, operate, and 
maintain a complete power plant at said dam. 

Section 6 of the Johnson bill provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior may enter into contracts of lease for the use of 
water at Boulder Dam as an alternative to the construction of 
the power plant by the Federal Government. This provision 
has been eliminated from the Swing bill as it passed the House, 
so that the Secretary of the Interior must build the power 
plant. 

The cost of this power plant is estimated at $31,500,000. 
It is the purpose of the proponents of this legislation that the 
electrical energy thus generated shall be sold to the city of 
Los Angeles and to other municipalities in southern California. 
These cities and towns having taxable wealth of over a billion 
dollars, are asking Congress to provide Federal funds to build 
a power plant for their benefit which we in Arizona say they 
should build for themselves. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD BUILD DAM 


The people of Arizona believe that Congress should appro- 
priate money to construct a great dam in the Colorado River for 
flood control and to provide water for the irrigation of public 
lands. By the Federal water power act Congress has provided 
a means whereby a license may be issued for the privilege of 
developing electrical energy at such a Government dam and the 
license may require annual payments for the use of water 
sufficient to repay, with interest, all or any part of the money 
1 from the Federal Treasury for the construction of the 

am. 

The Federal water power act grants preference to States and 
municipalities in the issuance of such licenses at Government 
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dams. I do not believe that the States of California, Nevada, 
or Arizona will take advantage of this preference. I feel cer- 
tain that the city of Los Angeles, and the other municipalities 
to be associated with that city as applicants, would be the best 
and most responsible agency with which the Federal Water 
Power Commission could enter into a contract for the repay- 
ment of the cost of such a dam. 

To make it certain that no private power company shall obtain 
any advantage from the construction of the dam, I am perfectly 
willing that the bill be amended to provide that the Federal 
Power Commission may not issue a license at Boulder Dam 
except to the city of Los Angeles or to an association of 
municipalities of which that city is a member. The demands 
of the States of Arizona and Nevada for cheap power can be 
satisfied by providing that the licensee shall furnish such power 
as may be required to supply the needs of the two States at 
cost plus 6 per cent. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP FAVORED 


I would make certain this preference to Los Angeles and the 
other southern California municipalities because I favor public 
rather than private ownership. My convictions in that respect 
are justified by the great success which has been made through 
public control of the development of hydroelectric power on the 
Salt River reclamation project in Arizona. Some 7,000 water 
users, to whom were transferred the care and operation of that 
project in 1917, have extended its scope by borrowing money on 
their own credit for the construction of power plants which 
have been exceedingly profitable. With a fourth dam on Salt 
River, which will soon be constructed, the farmers of that 
project, without any further Federal assistance, will then derive 
an income of $2,500,000 a year from the sale of electric energy. 
In a few years, when the project is paid out, they will each 
receive their irrigation water free of any cost and a dividend 
from power in proportion to the number of acres that they own. 

Such a development could not have taken place if the Salt 
River project had remained under the control of the Interior 
Department. The United States Reclamation Service rendered 
good service in constructing the Roosevelt Dam and other fea- 
tures of the project, but bureaucratic management from Wash- 
ington, after the works were completed proved to be very 
inefficient and most unsatisfactory. The transfer to local public 
control has demonstrated that good business management can 
be best attained by those directly interested in the success of 
any enterprise when free from interference by Federal bureau- 


crats, 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC OWNERSHIP SUCCESSFUL 


Just as the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association has 
demonstrated the success of public control of an irrigation and 
power project so has the city of Los Angeles proven that public 
ownership can be most successful. The bureau of power and 
light of that city is furnishing electric current for domestic use 
at 5 cents per kilowatt-hour, which is 2 cents cheaper than the 
average price charged for that service by private power com- 
panies in the United States. In the past 12 years that bureau 
has made profits for the city amounting to more than $18,000,- 
000. The net profits last year were approximately $3,500,000. 

It is my belief that by associating themselves under the lead- 
ership of Los Angeles in the business of generating power on 
the Colorado River, the municipalities of southern California 
can duplicate what has been done by the Hydroelectric Power 
Commission of Ontario with cheap power from Niagara Falls. 
In that connection, however, I must not fail to say that the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada is not engaged in the 
power business, and such a precedent would likewise keep the 
Government of the United States out of that business. I must 
also make known the fact, as stated by Sir Adam Beck, that 
the Ontario Hydro pays taxes both to municipalities and to 
the Provincial Government to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually” and “in addition, the commission 
has paid millions of dollars in customs duties to the Government 
of Canada, directly and indirectly, on materials and equipment 
which must be imported from the United States and other 
countries.” 

TAX EXEMPTION PROTESTED 

The proponents of the Swing-Johnson bill not only ask that 
the Federal Government shall furnish money at less than the 
market rate of interest to build a power plant costing $31,- 
500,000, but that this power plant and all electrical energy pro- 
duced by it shall be considered Federal property and, therefore, 
exempt from taxation by the States of Arizona and Nevada. It 
is against this exemption from taxation that the people of 
Arizona most earnestly protest. The States of Arizona and 
Nevada can have no just cause for complaint if their natural 
resources are developed under a policy of public ownership 
rather than by private enterprise so long as the two States 
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receive an equivalent amount of revenue. But to use Govern- 
ment ownership as the excuse for a power development which 
is almost wholly for the benefit of a third State, California, and 
thereby deprive Arizona and Nevada of the taxes that they 
would receive if a license were issued by the Federal Power 
Commission to a private power company at Boulder Dam is an 
injustice which Congress should not perpetrate. 
DIFFERENCES OF OPINION CAN BE RECONCILED 

There are those who assert that the differences of opinion 
with respect to the development of hydroelectric power at Boul- 
der Dam or elsewhere on the lower Colorado River are irrec- 
oneilable. 

One group, which I am sure reflects the views of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, insists that the Federal Government 
should not go into the power business. Another group, who 
are ardent advocates of public ownership, insists that, to pre- 
vent control by private monopoly, the Federal Government 
should own and operate any power plants constructed at Boul- 
der Dam. The extremists of this latter group insist that any 
power thus produced must be tax exempt. 

This bald statement of the two positions does not leave any 
apparent opportunity for compromise but fortunately there is a 
way whereby the Federal Government may be kept out of the 
power business, while, at the same time, public ownership can 
eyen be promoted and encouraged, Public ownership does not 
necessarily mean Federal ownership. The United States of 
America is not required to manufacture and sell ail of the 
power in the Nation in order to prevent monopoly. 

LOCAL POWER NEEDS BEST SERVED BY STATES OR MUNICIPALITIES 


Power is a commodity which can only be used locally and 
the demand for it varies in different parts of the country. 
The Federal Government can only produce electrical energy as 
an incident to some constitutional power which has been dele- 
gated to it by the States. Any State can lawfully engage in 
industrial pursuits if its people so desire and the same is not 
only true of, but a common practice by, municipalities which 
derive their powers from the State. Therefore there are both 
geographical and legal reasons why, in the great majority of 
instances, those who advocate public ownership should be will- 
ing to keep the Federal Government out of the power business 
and leave that field of commercial activity to municipalities or 
to States, 

I speak from long experience when I say that the public can 
best be served by allowing each State or local community to 
utilize its own initiative and to make its own business ar- 
rangements, The production and sale of electrical energy is a 
business which can be better managed by the people directly 
interested than by the Congress of the United States or by any 
bureau created by Congress. 

. ACTUAL EXPERIENCE ON SALT RIVER PROJECT 

Let me tell the Senate what I know of my own knowledge of 
the difference between business conducted at long range by 
Federal authorities and the same business when controlied by 
those who live near it and who have a vital interest in its 
success. I was born in an irrigated valley and I know that 
the business of supplying water to farm lands is one which re- 
quires skill and constant attention. In accordance with the 
reclamation act of 1902 the Federal Government conferred the 
greatest possible blessing upon that valley by providing funds 
for the construction of the Roosevelt Dam and a complete sys- 
tem of canals and laterals. One would naturally suppose that 
gratitude for this great favor would be so potent an influence 
as to prevent the slightest criticism of any of the means or 
methods employed by agents of the United States in delivering 
water to the farmers of the Salt River Valley after these great 
irrigation works were completed, but such was not the result. 

I was first elected as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives at a time when the great dam had been finished and the 
canal system was in operation. My files will disclose ceaseless 
complaints of inefficiency and mismanagement by the United 
States Reclamation Service, a bureau of the Interior Depart- 
ment. The trouble began with the project manager, who was 
paid so small a salary that a competent man could not be re- 
tained in that position of responsibility. Under him were civil 
service employees who did not owe their jobs to the farmers 
whom they served and who could not be discharged except after 
investigation and hearing by the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, nearly 3,000 miles away from the project. The 
Federal eight-hour law prevailed, and a day’s work for common 
laborers included the time required to ride in a truck from the 
headquarters out to some canal-cleaning operation, miles away. 

Many details of construction and many petty changes in 
plans were referred to the Reclamation Service in Washington, 
which often resulted in exasperating delays. The Salt River 


project was but 1 of 30, and what was to be done there must 
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wait for the attention of the director or the chief engineer. 
The money for operation and maintenance had to be paid into 
the Federal reclamation fund, then be paid out again, and every 
account must be audited by the auditor for the Interior De- 
partment, I could go on with the details, but I have recited 
enough to make plain the reasons why the farmers of the Salt 
River Valley appealed to me as their Congressman by all means 
to relieve them from the supervision and control of a Federal 
bureaucracy. 
FEDERAL RECLAMATION AID TEMPORARY 

I not only read the reclamation act but the debates in the 
House and Senate when that law was enacted, and came to the 
conclusion that it was neyer intended that the Federal Govern- 
ment should remain permanently in the business of impounding 
and selling irrigation water to the farmers. That beneficent 
act was designed to promote the reclamation and settlement of 
arid lands, and when that object was accomplished the entire 
benefits were to pass to the water users, except that they were 
required to repay the cost of the project works. An oppor- 
tunity came to amend that law, and the words that I wrote 
are 5 the reclamation extension act of August 13, 1914, which 
reads: 


Provided, That whenever any legally organized water users’ associa- 
tion or irrigation district shall so request, the Secretary of the Interior 
ig hereby authorized, in his discretion, to transfer to such water users’ 
association or irrigation district the care, operation, and maintenance 
of all or any part of the project works, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as he may prescribe. 


LARGEST REPAYMENT TO RECLAMATION FUND 


The farmers of the Salt River Valley took advantage of that 
law. Under a contract with the Secretary of the Interior they 
took over the control, operation, and management of their proj- 
ect and jointly and severally agreed to pay the total construc- 
tion charge due every year. They have met their obligations 
under this contract with remarkable success. Only once—in 
the year when the prices of agricultural products were so greatly 
depressed, due to the policy of defiation—have they been com- 
pelled to ask for an extension of time. On the Ist day of last 
December they paid in cash to the United States Treasury the 
sum of $708,951.14, the largest check ever received from any 
source for a repayment to the reclamation fund. 

What happened after these water users, who now number over 
7,000, assumed the control and management of the Salt River 
project? The complaints to me as their Congressman ceased. 
Whatever difficulties they had were settled among themselves 
and were not appealed to Washington. They employed a capable 
engineer and began by paying him twice the salary that the 
United States Reclamation Service could allow under congres- 
sional limitations. The Federal civil-service requirements no 
longer prevailed and the officials of the Waters Users’ Associa- 
tion could hire and fire whom they pleased. Laborers no longer 
loafed on a government job but did as honest a day’s work as the 
farmers themselves. 

The landowners of the Salt River project early realized that 
in the waters impounded by the Roosevelt Dam and the fall of 
the Salt River they possessed a most valuable asset. There 
was no money available in the reclamation fund for any ex- 
tensive power development, so, before they took over the project, 
they assessed themselyes to the extent of $1,200,000 and turned 
the money over to the reclamation service for the construction 
of power plants. 


AN EXPERT ON HYDROELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


As I have said, after assuming control they employed a com- 
petent engineer who has the vision to see the possibilities in a 
project and who has developed into one of the most highly 
qualified experts on hydroelectric power in America. On behalf 
of these organized farmers he has made most advantageous con- 
tracts with copper-mining companies to whom power has been 
furnished cheaper than it can be produced by coal or oil. Under 
his supervision the Mormon Flat Dam was built, which produces 
10,000 horsepower; the height of the Roosevelt Dam was next 
increased and then he supervised the construction of the Horse 
Mesa Dam, which added another 40,000 horsepower, 

This engineer is Charles C. Cragin. When first employed, I 
believe that his salary was fixed at $10,000 a year, but, with every 
demonstration of his ability, his compensation was promptly in- 
creased until it became 515.000 per annum. About two years 
ago, when he made a new contract which meant an increase in 
the income of the Water Users’ Association of approximately 
$2,000 a day, the board of goyernors, without solicitation on his 
part and as a surprise to him, increased his salary to $20,000 a 
year. 

That one fact, better, perhaps, than any other, illustrates the 
difference between local and Federal management of the power 
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business. There are hundreds of able engineers in the service 
of the United States, but not one of them ever commanded such 
instant recognition of his ability. It does not require an act 
of Congress, it does not require political influence at the National 
Capital, for the bureau of power and light of the city of Los 
Angeles or the board of governors of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, the two outstanding examples of pub- 
licly owned and controlled power developments in the South- 
west, to employ a talented engineer and to pay him what his 
services are worth. 
FACTS REGARDING SALT RIVER PROJECT POWER 


I hold in my hand a copy of the Associated Arizona Producer, 
of Phoenix, Ariz., which is the official newspaper of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, an organization consist- 
ing of over 7,000 landowners in the Salt River Valley. The 
Water Users’ Association assumed the care, operation, and 
management of the Salt River project on November 1, 1917, with 
a debt to the United States reclamation fund of $10,166,000 
for the construction of the Roosevelt Dam and other features of 
that project. To-day the total investment in project works is 
over $25,000,000, and their debt to the United States has been 
reduced to $6,570,000, the present rate of reimbursement being 
over $650,000 a year. 

The Salt River Valley farmers have not called upon the 
Federal Treasury for any money since they took over the 
project in 1917. By their own efforts and with their own credit, 
which is of the highest, they have constructed the Mormon Flat 
Dam, 147 feet high with a storage capacity of 63,000 acre-feet, 
and the Horse Mesa Dam, 266 feet high with a storage capacity 
of 245,000 acre-feet. They have increased the height of the 
Roosevelt Dam to 228 feet and the capacity of that reservoir to 
1,637,000 acre-feet. 

These organized farmers have built with their own money 
power plants which produce 71,000 horsepower of electric 
energy. Probably within the next four or five years every 
landowner in the Salt River Valley will secure his water for 
irrigation absolutely free of cost, even freer than the rain to 
farmers elsewhere, because each one of them will receive an 
annual power dividend in proportion to the number of acres 
that he owns. As the result of the utilization of water power 
in connection with irrigation, no other irrigated area anywhere 
can compare with the Salt River Valley in Arizona. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF THE SALT RIVER VALLEY 


On Tuesday, May §, 1928, the shareholders of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association voted additional bonds 
to the extent of $4,100,000 to build a fourth dam and power 
plant on the Salt River at Stewart Mountain and to build a 
distribution system which will carry electrical current to 
the home of every farmer in that valley. Each shareholder 
has as many votes as he owns acres of land up to 160 acres, and 
this new proposal was adopted by a vote of 110,364 to 23,244 
out of a total registered acreage of 200,000. 

The new Stewart Mountain Dam will be built 180 feet above 
bedrock and will impound 70,000 acre-feet of water, making the 
total height of all dams controlled by the Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation 1,036 feet, the total head utilized for power 757 feet, 
the total reservoir storage capacity 2,015,000 acre-feet. and 
the total production of power on the Salt River project 95,000 
horsepower. I give these figures to demonstrate that these 
organized farmers are in the power business in a wholesale 
way. 

The electrification of the Salt River Valley means that the 
housewife in every farm home will have at her command 
every modern convenience which the inventive genius of the 
electrical industry of America can produce. Not only will the 
farm homes be placed upon a parity with city homes, but 
cheap power will be available for pumps, separators, and every 
other kind of farm machinery. 

STATEMENT BY F. A. REID 

J can not better set forth the benefits which are to come from 
this latest advancement than to read the following statement 
made just after the bond election by Mr. F. A. Reid, president of 
the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, whose foresight 
and business ability has immensely aided the success of this 
power development: 


The overwhelming vote in favor of Stewart Mountain development is 
the most important thing that has happened in the Salt River since 
the major development of the project was started by the pioneers of 
this. valley. Credit for the result is due entirely to the well-organized 
and intelligent work of the shareholders who favored the complete 
development of the project's resources. 

Not only did the vote to-day carry the Salt River project a long 
step forward, but it was a decisive and resolute—not a timid or falter- 
ing—step. The returns left no doubts behind and no room for any 
doubt. 
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The farmers of the valley may well congratulate themselves on 
the results of this day's work. We are convinced that the electrifica- 
tion of the valley will do more toward bringing this projeet to the 
attention of the whole wide world than any other one thing that 
could be done. When this development has been completed the Salt 
River project will be the only cooperatively owned and profitable 
irrigation and power project of its kind in existence. 

The power that can be sold from this improvement will amount to 
around $600,000 per annum, or approximately $250,000 a year above 
the amount necessary to pay off the bond issue, both principal and 
interest. This, added to the present income, will give the project 
better than $2,500,000 gross income per annum from its hydroelectric 
developments. 

The Salt River project to-day is the outstanding irrigation project in 
the world. 


DISTRIBUTION THE CHIEF COST OF POWER 


This copy of the Associated Arizona Producer, a newspaper 
published in Arizona, states that the power output of the Salt 
River project in 1927 was over 200,000,000 kilowatt hours, most 
of which was sold at a low rate to copper-mining companies. 
There is a diagram showing power costs, divided into generation 
10.1 per cent, transmission 5.1 per cent, and distribution 84.8 per 
cent. Below the diagram are these words: 


This diagram is intended to answer the oft-repeated question, “ Why 
is it that we pay from 4.6 cents up for power for domestic use while it 
is sold to mines and electric companies at from three-fourths of a cent 
to a cent?" Looking at the great dams and power plants and the 
costly high-voltage transmission lines, one is inclined to say, „Here 
is the big cost of electric power.” From the diagram, however, the 
main costs of domestic power are seen to lie in the distribution. Con- 
sider, further, that all this equipment must be held ready to serve, and 
the fixed charges on the investment go on for each of the 8,760 hours 
of the year, regardless of the number of hours the consumer uses elec- 
tricity. Is it any wonder, then, up to a certain point, the more power 
you use, the lower the cost of furnishing it and the lower rate you 
will be charged? 


I haye here, Mr. President, a telegram which I have just 
received from Mr. Cragin in reply to an inquiry of mine as to 
what rates were charged for power to farmers on the Salt 
River project. Mr. Cragin in his telegram, which is addressed 
to me and dated Phoenix, Ariz., May 28, 1928, states— 


Present rate 10 cents for first 20 kilowatt hours per month; 3 
cents for all over until load factor reaches certain point when rate is 
1% cents. This rate on approximately 1,000 consumers last year aver- 
aged 4% cents with $1 a month minimum bill. Our calculations 
show this rate can be maintained with fair rate of return on invest- 
ment, which our organization must obtain, for benefit of those who do 
not receive power. 


Let me point out that the average price charged in Los An- 
geles per kilowatt-hour is 5 cents; the average price charged by 
private power companies through the United States is 7 
cents: but the average price paid for power by the farmers in 
the Salt River Valley is 47 cents, showing that they not only 
make a fine profit out of the business by the sale to others, but 
that the farmers themselves receive power at an extremely low 


rate. 
PARADISE-VERDE THE NEXT DEVELOPMENT À 


In the near future Mr. Cragin will commence the construction 
of the Stewart Mountain Dam, funds for the building of which 
were included in a recent bond issue voted by the water users 
of the Salt River Valley. By means of that dam the very last 
kilowatt of power will be squeezed out of the water originally 
impounded in the Roosevelt Reservoir before it is used for 
irrigation. There will then be four dams on Salt River, and 
the water will be backed up from the top of one to the foot of 
another, so that all the fall will be utilized. When the Stewart 
Mountain Dam is finished the farmers of the Salt River Valley 
will cooperate with the landowners in the Paradise-Verde irri- 
gation district to develop the power possibilities of the Verde 
River, the principal tributary of the Salt River. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Cragin and the competent engineering force 
which has been built up under his direction will make an even 
greater success on the Verde. Within the next few days a 
cooperative engineering survey of the Verde River irrigation 
and power project will commence, the Salt River Valley Water 
Users’ Association having provided $20,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. President, I have not recited these facts in any spirit of 
boasting about an Arizona accomplishment. My only purpose 
is that the Senate may know that I speak for a people who are 
thoroughly wedded to the principle of public rather than private 
development of hydroelectric power. The Salt River project 
is publicly, not privately, owned. It is, as President Reid of 
the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association has well said, 
an outstanding example of community cooperation. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrxcHam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like, as a matter of curiosity, if noth- 
ing else, to ask the Senator why he prefers public operation 
of a great water power like this to private operation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I base my position upon the experience 
which I have just recited. We find that where a group of 
citizens in a municipality, for example, or an irrigation dis- 
trict or a water-users’ association, have a business that is under 
their own hands which they can attend to themselves, they can 
develop good business management, just as good as if it were 
managed by some cne for a profit, because they really look after 
their own profit. What I am opposed to is the Government 
attempting to engage in such a business at a distance of 3,000 


miles away. 

Mr. BRUCE. I understand. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Senator paid attention to my re 
marks—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I was listening. 


Mr. HAYDEN. He noticed that when this same Salt River 
project was managed by the Bureau of Reclamation from Wash- 
ington the management was unsatisfactory, but when the farm- 
ers themselves took it over they made a great business success 
out of it. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, what the Senator says tends 
to confirm the conviction which I have always entertained as 
respects the superiority of private and individual management 
of a property of that kind to purely governmental control. I 
thank the Senator. I see his point and I can realize the 
soundness of it without difficulty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is true that the Federal Government fur- 
nished the initial capital which made possible all that has 
been done. By an investment of approximately $10,000,000 
from the reclamation fund over a hundred million dollars of 
values have been created. Desert land that was worthless has 
been made to grow abundant crops of high value. Cities and 
towns have been built where otherwise they could not pos- 
sibly exist. The Government of the United States has success- 
fully performed a Federal function and the Treasury is being 
fully repaid for the advances made. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT SUCCESSFUL 

Haying performed that function, having done its full duty 
toward the advancement and civilization of a part of the public 
domain, the Federal Government has stepped out of the picture 
and left the local community, now firmly established as a going 
concern, to manage its own business. The community has re- 
sponded by demonstrating an ability not only to protect itself 
from private greed, but to successfully finance its own future 
without further drain upon the National Treasury. 

Therefore I say that actual experience has demonstrated to 
my complete satisfaction that the United States should not en- 
gage in the business of manufacturing and selling electric 
energy except as an incident, and a mere incident, to some legiti- 
mate function of government. If the Federal Government does 
enter that line of commercial activity it should abandon the 
effort at the first opportunity when the public interest will 
permit. In turning over the business, preference should always 
be given to a publicly owned and controlled organization, created 
by and operating for the direct benefit of the locality to be 
served. : 

Let me make myself clear, so that my position can not be mis- 
understood. Congress after protracted debate and mature con- 
sideration adopted the principle in the Federal water power 
act that preference should be given to States and municipalities 
in the use of any power site under Federal control. I voted 
for that bill, I was a member of the committees of the House 
of Representatives that drafted it, and I know that Congress 
deliberately asserted the principle that public rather than pri- 
vate control of the Nation’s water-power resources should be 
favored and fostered. The water power act, however, did not 
put the Federal Government in the water-power business, The 
Government was carefully kept out of that business which can 
be carried on under that law, either by private capital or by 
public ownership, with preference always for public ownership. 
My whole conception of the duty of Congress in any instance 
is to follow that principle. - 

PRINCIPLE OF LOCAL CONTROL APPLIED TO BOULDER DAM 


Now, what is the application of all that I have said to 
Boulder Dam? Is this a case where the circumstances are s0 
different, where the conditions are so extraordinary that Con- 
gress should abandon a well-established rule, which has been 
fully justified by experience, and embark upon a complete plan 
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of Federal ownership and operation of a great power plant? 
Is there no other way in which the consumers of the power pro- 
duced at Boulder Dam can be protected from exploitation by 
private monopoly? Must the Federal Government either do 
this thing or turn Boulder Dam over to the Power Trust? Is 
there no alternative? 

The answer to all these questions is so simple that it 
scarcely needs to be stated. The Federal Government has but 
one constitutional function to perform on the Colorado River, 
and that is to impound its waters for the reclamation of public 
lands and incidentally by controlling its floods, to protect pub- 
lic property. The Supreme Court has decided that this is a 
legitimate and entirely proper activity which the Constitution 
fully authorizes and which, in this case, can be accomplished 
by building a dam. Just as at other reclamation dams, 
power can be generated whereby all or any part of the cost 
of the dam may be reimbursed to the Federal Treasury. But 
the Federal Government does not have to actually generate 
the power in order to secure repayment of the money advanced 
for the construction of the dam. The power site may be leased 
and a charge made for the use of the water to generate electric 
current which will just as conveniently and just as surely 
return the entire sum to be reimbursed, 

SWING-JOHNSON BILL COULD BE ADMINISTERED TO FAVOR PRIVATE POWER 
INTERESTS 

The question then narrows down to the sole issue as to 
whether the principle of public ownership can be maintained 
in full vigor and unimpaired by making such a lease. I insist 
that it can to an even greater extent than is provided in the 
Swing-Johnson bill. There is nothing in the Senate bill to 
prevent the Secretary of the Interior, whoever he may be, from 
selling the power generated at a Government power house at 
Boulder Dam to a private power company which can then retail 
it for its own profit. This bill can be so administered as to 
confer great benefits upon the so-called Power Trust. We all 
know that it could be possible that we might have a Secretary 
of the Interior who would do that very thing. However high- 
minded the purpose of its coauthors, the effect of the Swing- 
Johnson bill would be to furnish money out of the Federal 
Treasury at a lower rate of interest than is available to a 
private corporation for the construction of a power house for 
its exclusive use and benefit. The Power Trust can in no 
event object to such governmental benevolence. 

There is a way to make it certain that neither the so-called 
Power Trust nor any corporation even remotely affiliated with 
it can directly seize and enjoy the exclusive benefit of cheap 
power at Boulder Dam. All that is necessary is to accept 
conditions as they exist. To-day the bureau of power and 
light of the city of Los Angeles is recognized as the most out- 
standing example of successful public ownership in the United 
States. 

© POWER CONTROL” A VALUABLE BOOK 


Mr. President, I desire to read from a recently published 
book, entitled “Power Control,” by H. S. Raushenbush and 
Harry W. Laidler. The Federal Trade Commission is following 
the leads given in this book in many of its investigations at the 
present time. I find the volume one of the most interesting 
that I have read in some years. Many of the editorials printed 
in the Hearst newspapers are taken bodily from the book. The 
authors are not given credit in the editorials, but, nevertheless, 
the plagiarism is no doubt flattering to them. 

With respect to the success that the city of Los Angeles has 
made of the power business, I read from page 171: 


The Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light is now recognized as 
the largest municipally owned electric generating and distributing sys- 
tem in the United States. An audit of the bureau’s books and financial 
operations made by the international accounting firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co. stated that on June 30, 1927, the bureau possessed assets 
totaling approximately $65,000,000, with outstanding bonds against the 
bureau of $35,000,000, leaving a margin of $30,000,000 in assets over 
and above outstanding bonds, and a clear equity over all indebtedness 
of approximately $23,000,000. One-third of its bonded indebtedness has 
thus far been paid off, chiefly out of surplus. 

Its gross income for the fiscal year June 30, 1927, was $12,000,000 
and its surplus earnings approximately $3,250,000, after full allowance 
had been made for operation and maintenance charges, the payment of 
interest on outstanding bonds, and a reserve for depreciation in accord- 
ance with public-procedure practice. The total surplus earnings of the 
company, according to the audit of Price-Waterhouse, from 1916 to 
1927, were more than $18,000,000. í 


The city of Los Angeles is, as stated by the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] in his report on this bill, at 
the head of a group of cities and towns in southern California 
having taxable wealth of over a billion dollars. Such being 
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the fact, why not direct in this bill that the Federal Power 

Commission shall grant to this highly responsible association of 

municipalities a lease to develop all the power at Boulder Dam? 
COMPLETE PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


Let the combined cities and towns of southern California, 
whose credit is such that they can readily finance the enter- 
prise, build the power house at Boulder Dam and a transmis- 
sion line to carry the electric current to their own limits and 
then sell it as cheaply as possible to their own citizens. Is not 
that public ownership to a complete degree? Would the public 
which is to be served get any better service if the United 
States built and operated the power house and sold the current 
to this same group of cities? Is there any necessity for the 
use of Federal funds to build a power house when the munici- 
palities which are to use the power are amply able to advance 
the money to build it themselves? 

To carry out that suggestion, Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and which I ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, lines 18 to 21, amend by 
striking out the words: 


Also to construct and equip, operate, and maintain at or near said 
dam, a complete plant and incidental structures suitable for the fullest 
economic development of electrical energy from the water discharged 
from said reservoir. 

On page 2, after line 24, insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. A license or licenses for the use of water and necessary 
privileges for the generation and distribution of electrical energy at 
said Boulder or Black Canyon Dam shall be issued as provided in the 
Federal water power act for such licenses at other Government dams: 
Provided, That the Federal Power Commission shall issue such license 
or licenses only to the city of Los Angeles and to other municipalities in 
the State of California or to an association of such municipalities 
authorized by the laws of said State jointly to engage in the business of 
generating, transmitting, and delivering electrical energy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona offer this as an amendment at the present time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator wish it voted upon now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It may lie on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let it lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
eeived and lie on the table. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I want to state frankly to the 
Senate one of the reasons why both my colleague the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and I favor such a plan 
as is proposed in my amendment. Not only would we favor it 
because we have been and are now consistent advocates of 
public ownership, but before a license can be issued by the 
Federal Power Commission the applicant must show compliance 
with the State laws respecting the right to engage in the 
power business. In that regard I read from the latest copy of 
the regulations of the Federal Power Commission: 


Sec. 4. Exhibit D: Evidence that the applicant has complied with 
the requirements of the laws of the State or States within whith the 
project or projects will be located with respect to bed and banks and 
with respect to the right to engage in the business of developing, trans- 
mitting, and distributing power, and in any other business necessary to 
effect the purposes of the license applied for. This evidence shall be 
accompanied by a statement of the steps that have been taken and 
the steps that remain to be taken to acquire franchise or other rights 
from States, counties, and municipalities before the project or projects 
can be completed and put in operation (in triplicate). 

APPROPRIATIONS OF WATER UNDER STATE LAWS 


Sec. 5. Exhibit E: Statement, in triplicate, of the nature, extent, 
and ownership of the water rights which the applicant proposes to use 
in the development of the project or projects covered by application, 
together with satisfactory evidence that the applicant has proceeded as 
far as practicable in perfecting its rights to use sufficient water for 
proper operation of the project works. A certified statement from 
the proper State agency setting forth the extent and validity of the 
applicant’s water rights shall be appended if practicable. In case the 
approval or permission of one or more State agencies is required by 
State law as a condition precedent to the applicant’s right to take or 
use water for the operation of the project works, duly certified evidence 
of such approval or permission or a showing of cause why such evidence 
can not be reasonably submitted shall also be filed. When State certifi- 
cate ts Involved, one certified copy and two uncertified copies will 
suffice. If statement submitted with application for preliminary permit 
gives the information required above, a reference thereto will suffice, 
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That regulation is based upon a provision in the Federal 
water power act which, as I haye previously stated to the 
Senate, I consider to be of most vital importance if the rights 
of the States are to be preserved. 

The effect of my amendment is that the associated munici- 
palities of southern California must apply to the State authori- 
ties in Arizona and Nevada for a clearance, to obtain which 
they will have to agree to pay the State taxes. If a private 
power Company made such an application it could not expect to 
escape the payment of any tax levied by the two States so long 
as the tax is uniform and the rate no greater than that imposed 
on other property of like character. 

INCREASED TAXABLE WEALTH IN CALIFORNIA 


Can there be any sound reason why a city or a group of 
cities who are engaged in the business of producing power 
for the benefit of their inhabitants should avoid the same pay- 
ments? There might be good reason for a State to exempt a 
municipality within its own boundaries from paying taxes on 
its power plant because the State could recoup itself many- 
fold by taxing other and larger values ultimately created by 
the power. In this instance the power plant will be in Arizona 
and Nevada, but over 90 per cent of the electrical energy gen- 
erated by it will be transmitted to a third State, which is Cali- 
fornia. The great increases in the value of other property will 
be taxable in California and not in Arizona and Nevada. The 
only possible income that the two States, where the power plant 
is to be located, can ever obtain must be collected from that 
source and from that source alone. 

“ BUSTED-BOOM " MEMORIES CAN NOT BE TAXED 

There are those who live in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Boulder or Black Canyon Dam site who urge the approval 
of this bill because of the local benefits which will come 
from the expenditure of Federal funds during construc- 
tion. If $41,500,000 is expended on a dam and $31,500,000 on a 
power plant the merchants and tradesmen, the owners of real 
estate, and all others in the vicinity will experience a limited 
period of great prosperity. Seventy-three million dollars is a 
lot of money to be turned loose in any community, so we can 
not justly criticize those who look at this problem from that 
point of view, 

By sad experience the people of both Arizona and Nevada 
know that such prosperity is most transitory, There is nothing 
so dead as a mining camp after the “boom has busted,” and 
so it will be at Boulder Dam. There may be two shack towns 
there on the banks of the Colorado. Then the pay roll will 
come to an end, the workmen will go away, and Arizona and 
Nevada will have nothing left but the memories of a great 
activity. 

These memories, however fond they may be, can never be 
listed on the tax roll. The chief advantage that comes from 
a hydroelectric power plant is that great quantities of energy 
can be produced with but little human labor. After it is once 
built there will be need for but a few men to oil the machinery 
and adjust the penstock gates. Unless some arrangement is 
made whereby the States of Arizona and Nevada can deriye 
revenue from this Boulder Canyon power, the taxpayers 
throughout the two States will continue to bear the same heavy 
burden as though the great dam had never been built. 

WHAT STATE IS SELFISH? 


We are told that this is an utterly selfish plea which the two 
States are making when they ask for a revenue which is 
equivalent to taxes. That Arizona and Nevada should not 
stand in the way of a great national development even though 
it does not benefit their people. Let us see if the proponents 
of this bill are entirely free from selfish motives. They would 
first have the Federal Government furnish money at lower than 
the market rate of interest to build a power house. The asso- 
ciated cities of southern California, with an assessed valuation 
of over a billion dollars, would certainly have no difficulty in 
borrowing $31,500,000 to build the power house at Boulder Dam, 
but they might not be able to obtain the money at so low an 
interest rate as 4 per cent. Is there not an element of selfish- 
ness in asking Uncle Sam to be their banker? 

If these California cities should build their own power 
house it and the power produced by it could be taxed by 
Arizona and Nevada. To save themselves money, and for no 
other reason, they not only ask the United States to build a 
power house for their use, but to declare it to be Federal prop- 
erty and therefore nontaxable by any State. If such a demand 
is not based upon selfishness, I do not know the meaning of 
that base word. 

“HOLIER THAN THOU” HYPOCRISY 

A dollar saved is just as big as a dollar made. Every dollar 
that these California municipalities can save by defrauding 
the people of Arizona and Nevada out of revenue justly due 
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them for the use of their natural resources will be another 
dollar kept in California. The “holier than thou” attitude 
of some Californians in discussing this issue of selfishness is 
only a shield to cover their hypocrisy. 

Why should they not pay what in all fairness should be paid 
to Arizona and Nevada, particularly when the sum asked is 
so small that when passed on to the hundreds of thousands of 
consumers it witil never be noticed? After the tax is paid the 
power which comes from Boulder Dam will still be cheaper 
than that obtainable from any other source in California, I 
can not better conclude my remarks on this subject of selfish- 
ness than to repeat in substance what I said before a commit- 
tee of another body on January 21, 1927: 

I object to the bill because its primary purpose is to force 
the settlement of a controversy between States. It is pro- 
posed to use the power of Federal Government to give one 
State an advantage over her sister States. 

The State of California is the offending State. The State of 
California seeks an unfair advantage through this legislation. 
California is the only State, as has been very well stated by 
Mr. Corron and Mr. LeatHerwoop, which takes no risks, which 
assumes that everything must be done exactly as that State 
desires. I shall discuss the terms of the bill. I believe that 
I can demonstrate that it is wholly and selfishly a California 
measure and not in the interests of the other States of the 
Colorado River Basin. 

CALIFORNIA CAN AFFORD TO BE LIBERAL 


A great State like California is rich enough not to need all 
the benefits she is demanding from the Colorado River. The 
lower Colorado River Basin is an economic unit. It is but a 
night's ride by railroad train from Phoenix to Los Angeles, and 
people frequently make the trip by automobile in a day. If 
Arizona prospers, it will be sure to benefit one of the great cities 
of the world. The coming metropolis at Los Angeles will need 
the crops grown on Arizona’s irrigated lands. California can 
afford not only to be just to Arizona but liberal. 

There is no necessity for the narrow, selfish attitude that 
California, and California alone, shall get all the benefits of 
congressional action on the Colorado River. Arizona rightfully 
considers the bed of the Colorado River, the water in the river, 
and the fall of that river to be natural assets of that State, just 
as much as coal is a natural asset and resource of Alabama 
and iron ore of Minnesota. Arizona is entitled to compensation 
for the use of her natural resources, and all that she asks is a 
reasonable payment in lieu of taxes. Under the present cir- 
cumstances the Congress of the Unjted States should not act 
upon this bill, but should make known to the State of California 
that she can not come here and have a bill forced through 
which does an injustice to other States. 

ATTITUDE OF HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. President, I want to point out that during the discus- 
sion before committees of Congress on the bill one who is 
recognized to be, and in my opinion is, possibly the great- 
est authority on the Colorado, has repeatedly stated that legis- 
lation of this kind should not be passed which, in effect, 
repeals the Federal water power act. I want to read to the 
Senate some expressions of the attitude of Herbert Hoover on 
the question of the Government of the United States entering 
into the power business at Boulder Dam. At a hearing before 
the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation on March 
8, 1926, only two years ago, Mr. Hooyer said: 


There has also been great conflict over the method of financing the 
projects. The cost of this development has been estimated by engineers 
of the Department of the Interior as $41,500,000 for the dam, $31,- 
000,000 for the all-American canal, $31,600,000 for electrical generator 
equipment at the dam, interest during the construction period, $21,- 

It is obvious that the National Government could not be called to 
take on enormous expense of this character and that the burden should 
be borne by the beneficiaries, although the Nation as a whole would 
receive great benefits from added wealth and taxation. The people of 
the Southwest have at all times been willing to assume the burden, but 
there are most vivid conflicts as to how it might be accomplished. 


After listening to that statement, I asked Mr. Hoover: 


Mr. Secretary, you spoke about some arrangement to effect a con- 
tract for the purchase of power, Before this committee at various 
times there have appeared in opposition representatives of municipali- 
ties in southern California, chiefly Los Angeles, and representatives of 
private power companies, showing great disagreement as to what should 
be done with the power produced by this dam. Have the municipalities 
and power companies of that State reached an understanding at this 
time to divide the power produced at the dam? 

Secretary Hoover. I think you might enlarge the number of disputes 
by adding Arizona and some portions of Nevada, as well as other mu- 
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I think there are nine 
It is not confined to power companies 


nicipalities in California besides Los Angeles. 
different claimants for power. 
near Los Angeles, 

The proposal heré is that the Secretary of the Interior should find a 
method to divide this power in such a way as to satisfy them all. The 
bill provides that this job is left to the Secretary of the Interior, 


I ask the Senate to note these words: 


On that proposition I would like to make this suggestion for the 
consideration of the committee: That it is desirable to provide that the 
Federal Power Commission should make the division of power en- 
tirely under the water power act, including the whole of the act. The 
licenses should, of course, be issued subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior in order to secure the financial arrangements 
which would bring to him the necessary revenue to carry the amortiza- 
tion and interest on bond issues. 

Mr. Haypen. That is an amendment I certainly intend to insist shall 
be made to this bill, At the last Congress the three members of the 
commission appeared before this committee and stated— 


Those three members of the Federal Power Commission were 
Secretaries Weeks, Work, and Wallace. Then I read to Mr. 
Hoover this extract from their statement: 


Congress also, in the Federal water power act, created a single 
executive agency for the administration of all water powers under 
Federal ownership or control. The plan thus adopted is proving emi- 
nently satisfactory. We believe any change in such method of admin- 
istration is undesirable, and therefore, whether the Boulder Canyon 
Dam or some other be built and whether at public or private expense, 
we believe the disposition of any power developed should be handled 
by the Federal Power Commission under the general terms of the Fed- 
eral water power act, and not as proposed in the bill.” 

I think the statement there made is perfectly sound. Congress spent 
10 years in trying to work out a compromise which would permit water- 
power development in the United States, 

Secretary Hoover, I have the impression that it makes no difference 
in the intrinsic handling of the problem. I think you ought to main- 
tain the national policies laid down in the water power act. 

Mr. Stynort. How far would you go toward recasting that law? 

Secretary Hoover. I would issue licenses for use of water at the 
Boulder Canyon Dam in the same way as they would be issued if there 
was no dam, 


That is all I have proposed here. I have proposed that the 
Federal Goyernment shall build a great dam on the Colorado 
River; that it shall not build a power house, but that the power 
house may be built under a license issued by the Federal Power 
Commission, and that the commission be limited in issuing such 
license to the city of Los Angeles or to municipalities in south- 
ern California associated with that city who are abundantly 
able out of their own finances to build a power plant. It should 
not be a charge against the Federal Treasury. 

On September 30, 1924, Secretary Hoover delivered a radio 
address in Washington, broadcast over nationally intercommuni- 
cated stations. I read from the last page of that address: 


Paralleling and paralyzing every argument against Government opera- 
tion is one insistent note. That is the preservation of the vital initia- 
tive and enterprise of our people. That is the mainspring of progress. 
Bureaucracy is the dead hand on initiative. Government can correct 
abuse without entry into business. If it can not, then democracy shall 
have Tailed. 

We are asked to abandon all that we have builded as the land of 
opportunity by injecting into it an economic patent medicine from 
Europe. Socialism may have a place with some of the nations of 
Europe because of their failure to provide freedom, opportunity, and 
service. It has no place with us. We are building here a form of 
social organization of our own. We differed with European ideals 300 
years. We have to-day in America the widest extended and most effi- 
cient utility services in the world. We have developed an effective 
method of controlling abuses. We contribute more to invention and 
improvement than all other peoples combined. We are asked to aban- 
don all this and embrace new social ideas, increase our cost of service, 
decrease our national efficiency, undermine our democracy, destroy the 
fundamentals upon whieh our Nation has become great. This is not 
progressive, for it is not progress. It is destruction. 


FOUR CABINET OFFICERS RECOMMEND THAT THE FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT 
SHALL APPLY AT BOULDER DAM 


This idea that I am now advancing that the water power act 
should apply to Boulder Dam is not new. I can not better 
state my views on that subject than by reading brief extracts 
from the hearings held before a committee of another body on 
January 21, 1927, when I said: 


I favor an amendment to this bill to make the Federal water power 
act applicable to the Boulder Canyon Dam. I have supported such 


an amendment after listening to four members of the President's 
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Cabinet who appeared before the Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation and advocated that policy. Secretary Weeks, Secretary Work, 
and Secretary Wallace appeared before our committee not only in 
person but by a joint letter in writing, recommended that any legisla- 
tion authorising the construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon should 


provide that the Federal water power act shall operate there. They 
all opposed its being taken out from under the water power act by a 
special law. In addition, Secretary Hoover appeared before the com- 
mittee and testified to the same effect. 

When four Cabinet members calmly passed upon this issue and 
advocated that the Federal water power act should apply to this dam, 
I agreed with them and have not changed my opinion in any respect 
since, That was the sound and sensible conclusion which all four of 
them presented to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

s $ s $ * * * 

I was a member of the committee which reported the Federal water 
power act to the House. It is a good law. It lays down a general 
water-power policy for the United States,. In that act preference is 
guaranteed to States and municipalities where applications are made 
for power, so that, other things being equal, the public rather than 
private enterprise gets the benefit. I believe in that policy. I can see 
no reason why the Boulder Canyon Dam should be taken out from 
under that general act. 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


I am sure that the Members of the Senate will listen with 
attention to a resolution adopted by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor at its meeting in Miami, 
Fla., recently. I have here a letter, reading as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1928. 
Hon. Cant, HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Inclosed you will find a copy of the declaration made by 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor at its mect- 
ing In Miami which you requested be sent you. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. C. ROBERTS, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


The resolution reads as follows: 


We are in favor of the Boulder Dam project; we favor it being con- 
structed with such safeguards thrown around it as to fully protect 
the interests of all the people, and we fayor the distribution of the 
water for domestic, irrigation, and power-generating purposes being 
placed under the direction, control, and authority of the Federal Power 
Commission created by the Federal Government, 


I agree with that resolution almost 100 per cent and I desire 
to see the Swing-Johnson bill amended to carry out its purpose. 
SUBSTANCE OF THE FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT 


As to the nature of the Federal water power act, I desire to 
read an extract from an article published in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness for September, 1922, which summarizes the provisions of 
that act and which I believe to be correct, except that it does not 
bring out a fact which should be emphasized, which is that 
States and municipalities shall have preference when a license is 
to be issued: 


The fundamental provisions of the Federal water power act may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Permanent public ownership and control of power sites on lands 
of the United States and of power privileges in navigable and inter- 
national streams. 

2. Development of such power sites and power privileges by private 
capital under public supervision and regulation. 

3. Authority for such development to be given, in the form of 
licenses limited to 50 years’ duration, unalterable for their term, and 
issued at the discretion of the administrative authority. 

4. At the expiration, of the license the United States to have the 
option of acquiring the properties of the licensee for its own use, of 
requiring their transfer to another, or of issuing under the terms of 
then existing law a new license to the original licensee. 

5. If the properties are taken over by the United States or trans- 
ferred to another licensee, the original licensee to be granted adequate 
compensation for the properties taken. 

6. No capitalization for purposes of rate making or of public pur- 
chase of licensed properties, tangible or intangible, in excess of the 
investment therein. 

7. Compensation to be made for rights granted and for the use of 
lands or other properties of the United States. 

8. Profit sharing with the public of earnings in excess of a reasonable 
return on the investment. 

9. Plans of projects to be so drawn as to provide for, or to be 
adapted to, a comprehensive scheme of development of the resources 
of the region for all beneficial publie purposes. 


10. A common policy and a single executive agency in the admin- 
istration of all water powers under Federal control. 

The act is administered by the Federal Power Commission, composed 
of the Secretaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture, chosen because 
of their official relations to navigable waters, public lands, and national 
forests, respectively. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE IS OPPOSED TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ENGAGING 
IN THE POWER BUSINESS AT BOULDER DAM 


The President of the United States has never advocated that 
the Federal Government go into the power business. Upon 
the contrary, his firm conviction that the Government should 
stay out of that business and all other fields of commercial 
activity has been so often expressed as to leave no doubt about 
his position on that issue. President Coolidge has communi- 
cated five annual messages to Congress in which he has men- 
tioned the Colorado River. I shall read what he said on that 
subject in each one of them and let the Senate determine 
whether the advocates of Federal ownership can extract any 
comfort from his words. 

I read first from the message of December 6, 1923: 


Public improvements. The time has come to resume in a moderate 
way the opening of our intra-coastal waterways; the control of flood 
waters of the Mississippi and the Colorado Rivers; the improvement 
of the waterways in the Great Lakes toward the Gulf of Mexico; and 
the development of the great power and navigation projects of the 
St. Lawrence River, for which efforts are now being made to secure 
the necessary treaty with Canada. These projects can not all be 
undertaken at once, but all should have the immediate consideration 
of the Congress and be adopted as fast as plans can be matured and 
the necessary funds become available. This is not incompatible with 
economy, for their nature does not require so much a public expenditure 
as a capital investment which will be reproductive, as evidenced by the 
marked increase in revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon these 
projects depend much future industrial and agricultural progress. 
They represent the protection of large areas from flood and the addi- 
tion of a great amount of cheap power and cheap freight by the 
use of navigation, chief of which is the bringing of ocean-going ships 
to the Great Lakes. 


On December 3, 1924, the President said: 


Waterways. Meantime our internal development should go on. Pro- 
vision should be made for flood control of such rivers as the Mississippi 
and the Colorado, and for the opening up of our inland waterways for 
commerce, 


In a message communicated to the Congress on the first Mon- 
day in December, 1925, President Coolidge said: 


Preliminary measures are being taken on the Colorado River project, 
which is exceedingly important for flood control, irrigation, power 
development, and water supply to the area concerned. It would seem 
to be very doubtful, however, whether it is practical to secure afirma- 
tive action of the Congress, except under a joint agreement of the 
Several States, 

The Government has already expended large sums upon scientific 
research and engineering investigation in promotion of this Colorado 
River project. The actual progress has been retarded for many years 
by differences among the seven States in the basin over their relative 
water rights and among different groups as to methods. In an attempt 
to settle the primary difficulty of the water rights, Congress author- 
ized the Colorado River Commission which agreed on Noyember 24, 
1922, upon an interstate compact to settle these rights, subject to the 
ratification of the State legislatures and Congress. All seven States 
except Arizona at one time ratified, the Arizona Legislature making 
certain reservations which failed to meet the approval of the governor. 
Subsequently an attempt was made to establish the compact upon a 
six-State basis, but in this case California imposed reservations. 
There appears to be no division of opinion upon the major principles 
of the compact, but dimculty in separating contentions as to methods 
of development from the discussion of it. It is imperative that flood 
control be undertaken for California and Arizona, preparation made 
for irrigation, for power, and for domestic water. 

Some or all of these questions are combined in every proposed 
development. The Federal Government is interested in some of these 
phases, State governments and municipalities and irrigation districts 
in others, and private corporations in still others. Because of all 
this difference of view it is most desirable that Congress should con- 
sider the creation of some agency that will be able to determine 
methods of improvement solely upon economic and engineering facts, 
that would be authorized to negotiate and settle, subject to the ap- 
proval of Congress, the participation, rights, and obligations of each 
group in any particular works. Only by some such method can early 
construction be secured. 


In his message at the beginning of the second session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress in December, 1926, the President said: 
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In previous messages I have referred to the national importance of 
the proper development of our water resources. The great projects of 
extension of the Mississippi system, the protection and development 
of the lower Colorado River, are before Congress, and I have previously 
commented upon them. I favor the necessary legislation to expedite 
these projects. 


In his last message to Congress only a few months ago, in 
December, 1927, President Coolidge said: 


Legislation is desirable for the construction of a dam at Boulder 
Canyon on the Colorado River, primarily as a method of flood control 
and irrigation. A secondary result would be a considerable power 
development and a source of domestic water supply for southern Cali- 
fornia. Flood control is clearly a national problem, and water supply 
is a Government problem, but every other possibility should be ex- 
hausted before the Federal Government becomes engaged in the power 
business. The States which are interested ought to reach mutual agree- 
ment, This project is in reality their work, If they wish the Federal 
Government to undertake it, they should not hesitate to make the 
necessary concessions to each other. 


Let me repeat, Mr. President, these words: 


but every other possibility should be exhausted before the Federal 
Government becomes engaged in the power business. 


The House of Representatives did not heed the counsel 
given by the President. It has amended the bill so that the 
Federal Government and the Federal Government alone can 
build a power plant at Boulder Dam. The alternative which is 
provided in the Senate bill is not in the House bill. I propose, 
if I can, to induce the Senate of the United States to follow 
the advice of the President of the United States and to keep 
the Federal Government out of the power business. 


-! REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM 


This much must be said for the President of the United 
States, that he is literally and sincerely attempting to follow 
out the platform upon which he was elected. The plat- 
form adopted by the Republican National Convention, held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 1924, contains a plank which fully and 
completely supports the position of President Coolidge on the 
issue of Government ownership. He at least is trying to carry 
out the mandate of his party to the letter. I read from that 
platform, as follows: 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The prosperity of the American Nation rests on the vigor of private 
initiative which has bred a spirit of independence and self-reliance. 
The Republican Party stands now, as always, against all attempts to 
put the Government into business. American industry should not be 
compelled to struggle against Government competition. The right of 
the Government to regulate, supervise, and control public utilities in 
the public interest we believe should be strengthened, but we are firmly 
opposed to the nationalization or Government ownership of public 
utilities. 


Under the head of “ Waterways, Flood Control, and Water 
Power,” the last Republican national platform says: 


WATERWAYS, FLOOD CONTROL, AND WATER POWER 


Fully realizing the vital importance of transportation in both cost 
and service to all our people we favor the construction of the most 
feasible waterways from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the improvement and development of rivers, 
harbors, and waterways, inland and coastwise, to the fullest extent 
justified by the present and potential tonnage available. 

We favor a comprehensive survey of the conditions under which the 
flood waters of the Colorado River may be controlled and utilized for 
the benefit of the people of the States which border thereon. 


Now mark these words: 


The Federal water power act establishes a national water-power 
policy, and the way has thereby been opened for the greatest water- 
power development in our history under conditions which preserve the 
initiative of our people while protecting the public interests. 


What I am asking Congress to do by the amendment I have 
offered is to leave the Federal water power act in effect, just as 
it should be if the Republican national platform were carried out. 

Mr. President, I have digressed for a brief time from the 
line of argument which I was making a few days ago, wherein 
I cited various precedents for the payment to the States of 
Arizona and Nevada of the amount of money which they 
would receive if power were developed on the Colorado River 
by private enterprise. I had commented upon a speech deliv- 
ered only a month ago by the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Pirrman] wherein he had made reference to the general 
oil leasing act, the Federal water power act, and other acts of 
Congress which provided for compensation to the States for the 
use of their natural resources. I frankly stated to the Senate 
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that I did not expect to be able to present the case with such 
brilliancy as it was presented to the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Nevada, but I would follow in his footsteps and 
cite a number of other precedents. 


NATIONAL FOREST ROADS AND TRAILS 


Among them I desire to direct the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that not only does the United States pay over to the 
States wherein the forests are located 25 per cent of the gross 
receipts from all of the national forests, in addition to expend- 
ing 10 per cent of such gross receipts for road building within 
the counties where the forests are located, but Congress also 
annually appropriates $7,500,000 for the construction of forest 
roads and trails. Authority for that appropriation is found in 
the act of November 9, 1921, which reads in part as follows: 


Src. 23. That out of the moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, there is hereby appropriated for the survey, construction, re- 
construction, and maintenance of forest roads and trails, the sum of 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, available immedi- 
ately and until expended, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, available until expended. 

(a) Fifty per cent, but not to exceed $3,000,000 for any one fiscal 
year, of the appropriation made or that may hereafter be made for 
expenditure under the provisions of this section shall be expended 
under the direct supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture in the 
survey, construction, reconstruction, and maintenance of roads and trails 
of primary importance for the protection, administration, and utilization 
of the national forests, or when necessary, for the use and development 
of the resources upon which communities within or adjacent to the 
national forests are dependent, and shall be apportioned among the 
several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
according to the relative needs of the various national forests, taking 
into consideration the existing transportation facilities, value of timber, 
or other resources served, relative fire danger, and comparative difficul- 
ties of road and trail construction. 

The balance of such appropriations shall be expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in the survey, construction, reconstruction, and main- 
tenance of forest roads of primary importance to the State, counties, 
or communities within, adjoining, or adjacent to the national forests, 
and shall be prorated and apportioned by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for expenditures in the several States, Alaska, and Porto Rico, accord- 
ing to the area and value of the land owned by the Government within 
the national forests therein as determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from such information, investigation, sources, and departments 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem most accurate. 

(b) Cooperation of Territories, States, and civil subdivisions thereof 
may be accepted but shall not be required by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


In carrying out that authority of law, Congress has in recent 


‘years annually appropriated $7,500,000 for the purposes stated. 


STATES RECEIVE EQUIVALENT OF TAXES 


From these three sources, then, 25 per cent of the gross 
receipts paid over directly to the States, 10 per cent of the 
gross receipts, which are utilized to construct roads and trails 
in the national forests, and the additional appropriation of 
$7,500,000, which is apportioned among the States in the manner 
indicated by the act, the States containing national forests 
annually receive benefits which are practically equivalent to the 
taxes they would receive if these timberlands were privately 
owned. 

I make that statement advisedly, Mr. President, because I at 
one time requested the Arizona Tax Commission to make a 
careful investigation into the matter, and they reported to me 
that if the standing timber now in the national forest reserves 
were on private land and were assessed upon a basis compara- 
ble to that on which privately. owned timber in the State was 
assessed, the total contribution which would be received by the 
State and counties from taxes on it would be practically equiva- 
lent to the money obtained from these three sources which I 
have named. . 

The question whether the counties and States are to receive 
revenue from taxation from forest lands is a very live. issue 
throughout the entire West, and I am sure that every Senator 
who comes from a forest-reserve State, if he will have the 
matter examined into by the State taxing authorities, will find, 
as I have found, that we have no cause for complaint under the 
present arrangement, but that in truth and in fact the Federal 
Government is by these various means and methods actually 
contributing to the States the equivalent of the taxes which 
they would otherwise receive. 

NATIONAL FOREST LANDS IN NAVAJO COUNTY, ARIZ, 

To illustrate the effect of ownership by the United States of 
large areas of nontaxable land, let me cite an instance in 
Navajo County, Ariz., which recently came to my attention. 
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The Aztec Land & Cattle Co. sought to exchange 85,000 acres 
of land in the Sitgrayes National Forest in Arizona for timber 
to the value of $109,000. Very shortly after this proposal was 
made I received a protest from the county authorities, claiming 
that this 85,000 acres of land were now taxable in the county, 
and were included in certain high-school districts where bonds 
had been issued. In order to determine whether the county 
would gain or lose, I referred the matter to the United States 
Forest Service, and found that if this land were included within 
the national forest and became thereby a basis for the appor- 
tionment of road and other funds, in truth and in fact the 
county would not lose anything: and I therefore so advised 
the board of supervisors, and, as I understand, they have with- 
drawn their protest against the proposed exchange. 

AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 

Another illustration of how the Federal Government makes up 
to the public-land States for the loss of revenue by reason of the 
inability of the States to tax Federally owned land is found in 
the act of November 9, 1921. The original Federal aid act of 
July 11, 1916, provided that for every dollar appropriated by Con- 
gress the States should provide a like amount for the construction 
of public roads. The money appropriated—and it now amounts 
to $75,000,000 a year—is apportioned among the several States 
in proportion to their area, their population, and the mileage 
of post roads. Area is about all that we have in many of the 
Western States that amounts to anything as a factor in obtain- 
ing Federal-aid road funds; but that very fact emphasizes the 
burden which we have forced upon us in the building of many, 
many miles of Federal-aid highways across lands that are 
nontaxable because they are the property of the United States. 

This so-called 50-50 proportion we found to be unbearable in 
the West. The State of Montana was utterly unable, one year, 
to meet the sum of money apportioned for Federal aid, and 
allowed over a million dollars to lapse into the Federal Treasury, 
because it could not be matched. I know that my own State 
has experienced difficulty in meeting the apportionment of 
Federal aid that has been made to it, and it is only in some 
cases by reason of county road-bond issues that that coopera- 
tion could be made. 

In recognition of that fact, Congress provided in the act 
which I have cited 


That when the Secretary of Agriculture approves such surveys, plans, 
specifications, and estimates, he shall notify the State highway de- 
partment and immediately certify the fact to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, The Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon set aside the 
share of the United States payable under this act on account of such 
projects, which shall not exceed 50 per cent of the total estimated cost 
thereof— 


Now, note these words: 


except that in the case of any State containing unappropriated public 
lands exceeding 5 per cent of the total area of all lands in the State, 
the share of the United States payable under this act on account of 
such projects shall not exceed 50 per cent of the total estimated cost 
thereof plus a percentage of such estimated cost equal to one-half of 
the percentage which the area of the unappropriated publie lands in 
such State bears to the total area of such State. 

THE ODDIE ROAD BILL 


Recently, both Houses of Congress passed a bill introduced by 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre], which contained 
a further recognition of the fact that by reason of ownership 
by the United States of large areas of lands within the Western 
States, maintained in public ownership in many instances to 
carry out the national policy of conservation, the States wherein 
these reserved lands are located were utterly unable to build a 
proper highway system. The bill, S. 3674, to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approyed July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, provided that for the purpose 
of carrying out that act there might be appropriated $3,500,000 
for each fiscal year during the next three years for the construc- 
tion of main roads through unappropriated or unreserved public 
lands, nontaxable Indian lands, or other Federal reservations. 

In his report upon that bill the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppin] pointed out that in 11 Western States there are great 
areas of land owned by the Federal Government. 

In the State of Washington the percentage of the total area 
Federally owned is 30.6 per cent; in Montana, 30.8 per cent; in 
Oregon, 45.6 per cent; in Idaho, 57.3 per cent; in Wyoming, 51.5 
per cent. 

In the State of California the Federal Government owns 40.7 
per cent of the total area of the State; in Colorado, 32.2 per 
cent; in New Mexico, 37.7 per cent; in Utah, 63.3 per cent; in 
Arizona, 66.8 per cent; and in Nevada, 84.2 per cent. 
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The Senator from Nevada presented an argument to the Sen- 
ate which was so convincing that the Senate, by a vote of 
Yeas 57 to nays 22 sought to pass this bill over the President's 
veto. The Oddie bill was a further recognition of the principle 
that the Federal Government should contribute to make up the 
loss to States caused by withholding public lands, forest re 
serves, Indian reservations, and national parks from local 
taxation. 

Let me assure the Senate that the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Opp] is just as earnest and just as insistent as 
the senior Senator from that State [Mr. Pitrman] that full 
and complete justice shall be done to the State for which they 
both speak in this body. Like his colleague, Senator ODDIE 
fully realizes that if the power generated at Boulder Canyon 
is sold in California at a fair price it will be exceedingly profit- 
able to the people of that State and that they can well afford, 
without in any way hampering the growth and prosperity of 
California, to pay to Arizona and Nevada just compensation 
for the use of their lands and their waters. 

The junior Senator from Nevada is a trained engineer, a man 
of mathematical mind, who can conclusively demonstrate to the 
Senate the great benefits which will flow to California from the 
proposed development at Boulder Dam. He can likewise prove— 
and I am sure that the Senate will be glad to have him do it— 
that if every demand that Nevada and Arizona now make were 
complied with to the letter the people of southern California 
would still receive a cheaper and a more certain supply of 
electrical energy than will be available to them from any other 
source in the years to come. 

Senator Oppre knows that the Colorado River, where it forms 
their common boundary, is a natural resource, an asset, of the 
States of Arizona and Nevada in which the two States share 
equally. He knows that the people of Arizona and Nevada are 
entitled to enjoy a fair share of the benefits which will flow 
from the development of this gift which nature has made to 
them, which is theirs and which does not belong to the people 
of California who would use it. He will not fail to expose the 
cleverly designed plan of the Californians, first, to induce the 
United States to go into the power business, and second, to use 
that Federal activity as the excuse for mulcting Arizona and 
Nevada out of their taxes. 

PURCHASE OF LANDS FOR INDIANS 


A few days ago the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratton] directed the attention of the Senate to a proposal to 
purchase lands for the Navajo Indians. No one in my State 
objects to the purchase of such lands, except that where pri- 
vately owned lands now upon the tax roll are purchased for 
the use of Indians, the title to the property then vests in the 
United States, and the lots are thereby automatically taken out 
of taxation. 

The Navajo Indians on the Fort Defiance jurisdiction in 
Arizona desired to purchase the surface rights to 90.598 acres 
of leased railroad-grant lands in Apache County. The lands 
are only valuable for grazing purposes, and are assessed, if my 
information is correct, at 93 cents an acre. 

The board of supervisors of Apache County, Ariz., when they 
were advised of the proposal to purchase these railroad-grant 
lands which are now leased by the Indians, wrote to me pro- 
testing that it would be unfair to the county to allow these lands 
to be bought by the Indians, and thereby taken ont of taxation. 
The same condition exists in other counties in Arizona. The 
Indians of the western Navajo Reservation desire to purchase 
26,000 acres of land belonging to the Babbitt Bros. Trading Co., 
valued at about $3 an acre. That value is primarily due to 
the fact that upon these lands is located a bountiful supply of 
water at Tappan Springs. The western Navajos also desire to 
purchase adjacent areas owned by the Campbell Francis Co. 
and the M. I. Powers Cattle Co. The Navajos of the Leupp 
jurisdiction desire to purchase 11,520 acres owned by Mrs. E. J. 
Marty. 

About a year ago Chee Dodge, the president of the Navajo 
tribal council, and a number of other Navajo Indians came to 
Washington to see if an arrangement could be made whereby 
these lands could be purchased by them through an appropria- 
tion out of the Federal Treasury, later to be reimbursed by 
money received from oil wells that have been found on their 
reservation. The Navajo Indians express a perfect willingness 
to pay a tax to the State of Arizona. They realize that the 
counties are required to furnish police protection over these 
areas of land, that they have bonded themselves to build roads 
and schools, and that it' Would be a grave injustice to the 
county to allow lands of this character to be purchased by 
the Indians and taken out of State taxation. 

I make this statement as one other illustration of the fact 
that it is a matter of very great importance to many States 
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of the West as to whether, when the Federal Government en- 
gages in some new activity, however beneficial it may be, that 
activity will deprive them of a revenue to which they would 
otherwise be entitled. 

THE LITTLE SILVERSMITIC CASE 

In this connection I am going to take the time of the Senate 
briefiy to read a letter from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
with respect to the case of Little Silversmith. It may be that 
some one will think I am straying a bit from the direct line 
of my argument, but I assure the Senate that this has just 
as much to do with the Boulder Canyon Dam as the invention 
of cast-iron plows or sewing machines to which the senior 
Senator from California referred a few days ago. The letter is 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, April 27, 19238. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, i 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Sesator: Referring to your telephone call this morning 
making inquiry about a decision as to the right to tax the sheep of the 
Navajo Indians, there is inclosed a copy of the opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals in the case of United States v. Burr W. Porter, et al., 
which passes on that question, as applied to sheep not on the reserya- 
tion. 

I understand that there are some other cases pending in the United 
States district court involving other pħases of this question, but so 
far as our records show, no decision has been rendered. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES H. Berkn, Commissioner. 


Now, I read the decision of the circuit court of appeals in the 
Silversmith case. 


In THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT or APPEALS FoR THE NINTH 
CIRCUIT 


United States of America, as guardian of Little Silversmith, Mrs. 
Little Silversmith, his wife, and Ann Silversmith, Mary Silversmith, 
and Jane Silversmith, daughters, Indian wards of the United States, 
appellant, v. Burr W. Porter, John H. Udall, and W. F. Lesueur, 
members of the board of supervisors of Apache County, in the State 
of Arizona, J. A. Minker, county assessor in and for said Apache 
County, and George Jarvis, treasurer of said Apache County, appellees. 
No, 5237 
Upon appeal from the United States District Court for the District 

of Arizona. 

Before Gilbert, Radkin, and Dietrich, circuit judges. 

Rudkin, circuit judge: The present suit was instituted by the United 
States against the taxing officers of Apache County, Ariz., to restrain 
them from assessing, levying, and collecting taxes on about 1,000 head 
of sheep and 100 head of cattle, owned by certain Indians belonging 
to the Navajo Tribe. From a decree of dismissal the present appeal 
was prosecuted. The material facts, taking the view most favorable to 
the appellant, are as follows: The Indians on whose behalf the suit 
is prosecuted are members of the Navajo Tribe and have never severed 
their tribal relations. By article 12 of the treaty of 1868 between 
the United States and the Navajos it was agreed that the sum of 
$150,000, appropriated or to be appropriated, should be distributed 
as follows: 

“Second. The purchase of 15,000 head of sheep and goats at a cost 
of not to exceed $30,000." (15 Stat. 670.) Under date of August 19, 
1870, the agent for the Navajo Tribe reported to the superintendent of 
Indian Affairs that a count of the Navajos, made on the 18th of the 
previous October, disclosed a total of 6,181 Indians, including men, 
women, and children; that on November 25 he received 14,000 head 
of sheep and 1,000 head of goats, in accordance with article 12 of 
the treaty, and that the sheep and goats thus received were issued to 
the members of the tribe. There was further testimony tending to 
show that each Indian received two sheep, and that four or five years 
later one sheep was issued to each Indian in the like manner; that the 
father of Little Silversmith was one of the Indians to whom distri- 
bution was made; that many years ago the father marked four ewe 
lambs and gave them to Little Silversmith for herding the sheep; that 
the four ewe lambs remained with the father’s flock until about 
26 years ago, when the number had increased to 50; that the 1,000 
head of sheep mentioned in the complaint are the increase of these 50; 
thut the Indians wove blankets from wool grown on the sheep and 
traded the blankets to the Mexicans for horses; that the horses were 
exchanged for cattle; that some 30 years ago the father gave Little 
Silversmith a bull and a calf, and that the 100 head of cattle, described 


in the complaint, are the increase of theseetwo. 


Owing to the great lapse of time, the testimony tending to show 
that the father of Little Silversmith participated in the distribution 
of sheep was necessarily indefinite and weak, and some of it of doubt- 
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ful competency, but we have assumed that such was the fact for the 
purposes of this appeal. i 

Section 20 of the enabling act under which the State of Arizona was 
organized and admitted provides “ that no taxes shall be imposed by the 
State upon lands or property therein belonging to or which may here- 
after be acquired by the United States or reserved for its use; but 
nothing herein, or in the ordinance herein provided for, shall preclude 
the said State from taxing as other lands and other property are taxed 
any lands and other property outside of an Indian reseryation owned 
or held by any Indian, save and except such lands as have been granted 
or acquired as aforesaid or as may be granted or confirmed to any 
Indian or Indians under any act of Congress, but said ordinance 
shall provide that all such lands shall be exempt from taxation by said 
State so long and to such extent as Congress has prescribed or may 
hereafter prescribe.” (36 Stat. 570.) 

The personal property described in the complaint is owned and held 
by an Indian, outside of an Indian reservation, and we perceive no 
Treason why it is not subject to taxation by the State. 

In United States v. Rickert (188 U. S. 432) it was held that per- 
sonal property consisting of cattle, horses, and other property of like 
character, issued to the Indians by the United States and used by them 
on their allotments, was not subject to assessment and taxation by the 
State; but in that case the property was issued to an allottee pur- 
suant to acts of Congress and treaties, was branded I. . D.“ (indicat- 
ing Indian Department), and was in possession of the allottee for use 
on his allotment. Under such circumstances the court held that the 
property was in fact the property of the United States and was put 
into the hands of the Indians to be used in execution of the purpose of 
the Government in reference to them, MKnight v. United States (130 
Fed. 659), United States v. Pearson (231 Fed. 270), and United States 
v. Dewey County (14 Fed. (2d) 784) are based on similar facts. In 
all of these cases the property was issued to the Indians under regula- 
tions of the Indian Office providing: “ When cattle are issued to In- 
dians, either for work oxen or for breeding purposes, each animal must 
be branded, in addition to the I. D. brand, with a private mark to 
indicate the person to whom it is issued. A record of such private 
marks must be kept in the agency office. The agent is also required 
to see that the increase of all issued cattle is similarly branded.” 
Under such circumstances it is easy to see that the property is in fact 
the property of the United States. 

In this case it does not appear that the sheep were issued under any 
such regulations; and in view of the small value of the property issued 
to each Indian, it is not at all clear that any limitation on its use or 
disposition was imposed or intended. Furthermore, the Indian in 
whose behalf this suit is brought received no property from the United 
States. His lambs and calves came to him by gift or purchase from his 
father, and the right of the father to make such disposition of his 
property does not seem to be open to question, According to the tes- 
timony, he now owns and holds about 1,000 head of sheep, 100 head of 
cattle, 100 head of horses, and has purchased automobiles from time 
to time, all of which, he claims, was procured from the same source 
or by the same means. He lives outside of the reservation, under the 
protection of the State, and it would be going a long way to hold that 
he is under no obligation to contribute to the expenses of the State 
government simply because his ancestor received a couple of sheep 
from the Government nearly two generations ago and that ancestor gave 
him four lambs and two calves a generation later. 

The record would seem to afford no basis for the claim that the United 
States bas any such interest in the property as would exempt it from 
taxation by the State; and the decree of the court below is therefore 
affirmed. 

(Indorsed:) Opinion filed November 1, 1927. F. D. Monckton, 
clerk, by Paul P. O’Brien, deputy clerk. 


I read that ease, Mr. President, to illustrate, not only the 
difficulties that we have in the Western States in taxing prop- 
erty wherein it is alleged the Federal Government has an inter- 
est, but to further show that whenever a favor is once granted 
by Congress to any person or to any group of people they 
immediately take pride in calling themselves instrumentalities 
of the United States and seeking further exemption from taxa- 
tion. One would hardly think that any United States attorney 
would have gone to the trouble to appeal a case of this kind, 
and yet it was done in this case on behalf of the Indians, and 
it was such a flimsy case that it was dismissed by the circuit 
court of appeals in the manner I have indicated. 

MEMORIAL BY CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 

I now want to give another illustration of the detrimental 
effect of large areas of untaxed Federally-owned land within 
a State. Rich and powerful as is the State of California, 
only last year her legislature made complaint to that effect 
in the memorial to Congress, The memorial was in support of 
a bill, H. R. 7075, introduced by the late John E. Raker, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of California. The 
bill is in part as follows: 


1928 


A bill to provide compensation in Heu of taxes for the several States 
with respect to certain lands of the United States within the 
borders of said States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc, That when used in this act, unless the context 
indicates otherwise, the term “lands of the United States" means 
lands set apart, reserved, or withdrawn under the provisions of sec- 
tion 24 of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1891, entitled “An 
act to repeal timber culture Jaws, and for other purposes,” and acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementa] thereto, or obtained or acquired 
under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental hereto. 

The term Secretary“ means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. That the United States Government hereby assumes, subject 
to the conditions of this act or any subsequent act of Congress, the 
payment to the several States of sums of money equivalent to the 
amounts which such States would receive from the taxation of said 
lands of the United States within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals. 


The first two sections of the bill are all I will read, but 
they illustrate the demand which was made by the Congressman 
from California. 

I desire to read now, however, “Assembly Joint Resolution 
No. 4, relative to memorializing Congress to adopt a bill to 
provide compensation in lieu of taxes for the several States 
with respect to certain lands of the United States within the 
borders of said States, and for other purposes, which was 
adopted by the California Legislature and filed with the Secre- 
tary of State on March 16, 1927, only a little over a year ago. 
The memorial reads: 


Whereas there has been introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, being H. R. 7075, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, which provides: “That the United States Govern- 
ment hereby assumes, subject to the conditions of this act or any subse- 
quent act of Congress, the payment to the several States of sums of 
money equivalent to the amounts which such States would receive ffom 
the taxation of said lands of the United States within their respective 
borders if such lands were owned by individuals”; and 

Whereas under an act of Congress of the United States approved 
March 3, 1891, large areas of territory with the timber and other 
resources thereon and therein were “set apart, reserved, and with- 
drawn from entry” in the States of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico and in a lesser degree in several of the other States of the 
Union ; and 

Whereas the United States Government has withdrawn, set apart, 
and reserved within permanent national forests 18,891,161 acres of land 
within the State of California, approximating one-fifth of the total land 
area of the State, said lands being set apart, withdrawn from entry, 
and reserved for the purpose of conserving the resources thereof and 
particularly the standing timber thereon for the benefit of future gen- 
erations of mankind; and 

Whereas the lands of the United States above referred to comprise in 
several of the counties upwards of one-half of the area within the bor- 
ders of the counties, and, although exempt from annual taxation, are 
being put to commercial and industrial uses for the benefit of all the 
people of the United States, which fact places these lands on the same 
basis, as to use, as privately owned lands used for the same purpose, 
and said lands of the United States are in competition with said pri- 
vately owned lands, and the setting aside, reserving, and withdrawing 
from entry of these large areas of territory in the sparsely settled forest 
counties and on which the United States pays no taxes, results in throw- 
ing a heavy tax burden on privately owned property in the same political 
subdivision of government, thus making the financing of local govern- 
ment a difficult problem indeed; and 

Whereas this area is not and can not be taxed by any of the 39 coun- 
ties of California wherein this vast domain is situated, although each of 
said counties is required to and do perform therein and thereon all 
necessary and requisite police powers, equip, maintain, and operate 
schools; equip, maintain, and operate courts for the punishment of 
offenders against the forest and other laws; construct, repair, and main- 
tain trails, roads, and bridges and to do and perform such other acts, 
duties, and powers as may be necessary to the enjoyment of such forests 
by the people of the United States as well as of other nations; and 

Whereas when State government was instituted and the several 
States admitted into the Union they were divided into counties and 
townships, and each of the States, counties, and townships were 
guaranteed the full right of enjoyment of all the territory and re- 
sources within their respective borders, the declared policy of the 
United States Government being to dispose of all the public domain, 
and article 10 of the declaration of rights, which formed the basis for 
the Union of the States, provides that “ No State shall be deprived of 
territory for the benefit of the United States.” In setting apart, re- 


serving, and withdrawing from entry 19,000,000 acres of land for na- 
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tional-forest purposes within the boundaries of a single State surely 
territory has been taken from that State for the benefit of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the following clause is contained in the enabling act of every 
State admitted into the Union, beginning with Ohio in 1803: The 
State when admitted shall be on a basis of equality with the original 
States in all respects whatever.” Therefore all political subdivisions 
of government should be on a basis of equality, which makes it neces- 
sary for all to contribute on a basis of equality to the solution of all 
problems of national necessity—and we deem the national forests to 
be such a problem—and if in so doing it becomes necessary to take 
territory and resources from some of the subdivisions of government, 
and “set apart, reserve, or withdraw” the same from entry for the 
benefit of all the others, then those benefited should join in reimbursing 
the subdivisions of government from which the territory and resources 
were taken, otherwise there can be no basis of equality; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted legislation 
known as the exchange bills, and under the provisions of said law, 
private owners are enabled to exchange cut-over lands for standing 
timber on the lands of the United States, and since said law has be- 
come operative, private owners have availed themselves of the right 
granted to them under said law and have conveyed hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of such lands to the United States and have received 
in exchange bundreds of millions of feet of standing virgin timber from 
the United States, and as a result of the operation of such legislation, 
counties in which such exchanges have been made or in which such 
exchanges may hereafter be made, haye had or will have taken from 
them and removed from the assessment rolls of such counties many 
thousands of dollars in assessed valuation, and in addition to this loss 
of assessed valuation such counties are losing the percentage which 
they would receive were a sale made instead of an exchange, and as 
Colonel Greeley, Chief Forester of the United States, has said of this 
law, The forest counties lose both going and coming"; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has enacted the so-called 
Clark-MeNary law, and under the provisions of section 7 of said law 
private owners are enabled to donate or devise to the United States 
lands chiefly valuable for the growing of forests, the private owner 
reserving the timber, mineral, grazing, and other rights and when so 
conveyed become a part of the national-forest reserve and not open 
to entry or taxation, and should timber owners in some of the counties 
in several of the Western States exercise their just right under this 
law and convey their said lands to the United States, thus taking 
from the assessment rolls of the counties the immense valuation in- 
volved and the right of taxation, it will result in putting many of the 
forest counties of the West out of business, because such counties will 
be unable to raise sufficient revenue to maintain county government, 
and if such counties are annexed to a nonforest county in the same 
State the county to which it is annexed will receive not an asset but 
a liability; and 

Whereas it is only just and right that a heavy burden of local taxa- 
tion should not be placed annually on the people of any State, in which, 
and by reason of the fact that, extensive areas of territory having great 
natural resources, guaranteed to them in the beginning and later 
legislated from them, have been set apart, reserved, and withdrawn 
from entry for the economic use and benefit of all of the people of 
the United States, and we believe that if the Government of the 
United States can not afford to finance its national forests, then in 
right and justice it should not expect the sparsely settled forest coun- 
ties to do so for it: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly and senate, jointiy, That the Legislature of 
the State of California approves of the purpose of the Raker bill 
referred to and respectfully requests its support and adoption by the 
Congress of the United States at the earliest possible date; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That any moneys to be paid to the State of California, by 
the United States under the provisions of the Raker bill or any sim- 
ilar bill, or any law enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
based on forest values of the forest counties of California, shall be 
divided among said forest counties in proportion to the forest values 
fixed by the United States Bureau of Public Roads: Provided, That by 
the term “forest counties” is meant those counties of California, a 
part of which are in the present national forests: And provided fur- 
ther, That any portion of the timber sale, grazing, or other receipts 
of national forests returned by the Federal Government to the State 
of California, are excepted herefrom; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia be authorized and directed to transmit coples of this resolution 
by mail to the Governors of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona 
with the request that similar action be taken by their respective legis- 
latures; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia be authorized and directed to transmit copies of this resolution 
by mail to all the Members of the Congress and Senate of the United 
States. 
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I have read that resolution to show that even the great State 
of California has felt the burden of the nontaxed Federal lands 
within its borders. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama desire to take the floor? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do, and thé Senator from Arizona has 
yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from Arizona that he can not yield the floor and hold 
it at the same time. If he yields to the Senator from Alabama 
he loses the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Arizona can yield to me 
for a time, and then if the Senator from Arizona desires recog- 
nition and can catch the eye of the Presiding Officer, he can 
get the floor again, I take it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For his second speech. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator from 
Alabama yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp an article, being a statement by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am compelled to object. I have been com- 
pelled to object to similar requests from other Senators. The 
Senator will pardon me, but it is essential that I take this 
course. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand the Senator's position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
Senator from Alabama is recognized. 

During the delivery of Mr. HAypEN’s speech 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be glad to yield, if I may. For what 
purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. TYSON. I simply want to ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Recorp an editorial from a Tennessee 


The senior 


paper. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be glad to yield if I may. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am reluctantly compelled 
to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

During the delivery of Mr. Haypen’s speech— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryewam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a communication from the junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes] with reference to the convict labor bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am compelled very reluc- 
tantly to object, because during the progress now upon this bill 
I do not intend to permit any business to be transacted except 
that which is pending before the Senate; and I do hope the 
Senator will pardon me for the objection I thus make. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the Senator's 
position. Of course, the communication is not my own; it is 
that of another Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


During Mr. Haypren’s speech 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent to submit a con- 
ference report. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I understand that such a 
report is one of the highest privilege, to which objection can 
not appropriately be made. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been so ruled by the Chair. The Vice 
President so held the other day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, the 
report will be received and read. 

The Chief Clerk read the conference report, as follows: - 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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13512) to amend the act entitled “An act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying out the 
mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 
and 500 of the transportation act, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1924, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, and after 
the word “ Provided,” in line 25, insert the following related 
matter: “That for the purpose of this paragraph the facilities 
of the corporation on the Mississippi River and its tribufaries 
shall be considered one unit, and those on the Warrior River 
and its tributaries as one unit: Provided further.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
cause an investigation and survey to be made of the inland water 
route from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C., with a view to 
determining the amount of actual or potential commerce thereon 
and the feasibility and advisability of extending the service of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation to the waterways included 
in such route, or any section thereof, and to report thereon to 
the Congress as soon as practicable.” 

And the Senate agreed to the same. 


CHAS. L. McNary, 
FREDERIC M. Sackert, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


JAMES S. PARKER, 
E. E. DENISON, 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. McNARY. I ask for the immediate consideration and 
adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the report? The Chair hears none. 

The report was agreed to. 

After the conclusion of Mr. HaypEN’s speech 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day—May 28, 1928—that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions : 

S. 19. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 

S. 374. An act for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; 

S. 605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard ; 

S. 764. An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 

S. 1122. An act for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons; 

S. 1287. An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); 

S. 1484. An act for the relief of Mattie Holcomb ; 

S. 1448. An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis; 

S. 1594. An act for the relief of Capt. Joseph W. Loef; 

S. 1637. An act for the relief of Martha Henson; 

S. 1691. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 

S. 1852. An act to correct the naval record of John Lewis 
Burns; 

S. 2473. An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; 

8. 2511. An act to change the name of St. Vincent's Orphan 
Asylum and amend the act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to incorporate St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, 
in the District of Columbia,’ approved February 25, 1831”; 

S. 2516. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver 
of the American steam tug W. S. Holbrook; 

S. 2644. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the P. L. Andrews Corporation; 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; 

S. 2764. An act for the relief of Nelle McConnell ; 

S. 2802. An act to provide for the appointment of midship- 
men at large by the Vice Président of the United States; 

S. 2966. An act for the relief of Oliver C. Sell; 

S. 3201. An act for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle; 

S. 3602. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; 

S. 3868. An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 


1928 


the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Creek Nation, and for other purposes; 

S. 3903. An act to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia ; 

8. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Commander Albert Cushing Read, United States Navy, 
for his achievement in completing the first trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flight, and providing for his advancement on the list of 
commanders of the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolutien providing for the erection of a 
5 historical museum on the site of Fort Deflance, Deflance, 
Ohio. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 4346) to authorize an appropriation for 
the purchase of certain privately owned lands within the Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13512) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of 
carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed 
in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1924, 

The message further announved that the House disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12352) to re- 
quire certain contracts entered into by the Secretary of War, or 
by officers authorized by him to make them, to be in writing, 
and for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. James, Mr. FnorhiNxdhax, and Mr. Wricut were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had adopted the 
following concurrent resolutions, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution providing that, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act, 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives be empowered to have 
printed in one yolume for its use 3,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held before that committee during the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, on the bill (H. R. 7895) relating to the 
stabilization of the price level of commodities ; and 

H. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution to establish a commis- 
sion to be known as the United States Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 4148) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to grant certain land to the city 
of St. Paul, State of Minnesota, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


GOVERNOR SMITH'S CAMPAIGN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Senators will recall that on 
last Saturday when I was addressing the Senate I predicted 
that North Carolina would defeat the Smith delegates to the 
Houston convention. The State has done so in admirable 
fashion, and about three-fourths of the delegates, at least, will 
be controlled by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. S- 
mons] and Judge Hutt, of Tennessee, who was the candidate. 
A majority of the convention gives them control, and the dele- 
gation from North Carolina, will be for Judge Hutt, of Tennes- 
see, and will be against Governor Smith to the end. 

Mr. President, the Senator from North Carolina since hearing 
the result of the election in that great old State has issued this 
statement to the Democrats of the country: 


That Governor Al Smith can not and will not be nominated at 
Houston is the prediction of Senator F. M. Simmons in the following 
statement predicated on the results of the North Carolina precinct 
meetings held in that State May 26. 

The result of the Democratic precinct meetings in North Carolina 
held Saturday was a smashing defeat for Governor Smith and a strong 
indorsement of CORDELE HULL for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. 


This defeat is so signal there can be no doubt about it, and efforts 


of Republican as well as Democratic newspapers supporting Smith to 
throw doubt upon it is merely in keeping with their program of claiming 
everything with a view of selling the people the idea that Smith's 
nomination is inevitable. 
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The intensity of the Smith drive in North Carolina was greater than 
that in any other Southern State because they considered me the leader 
in the South against Smith’s candidacy. 

Governor Smith, chief of the Tammany sachems, recently spent 10 
days in North Carolina, bringing down to aid him in planning his cam- 
paign in the State the successor of Tweed, Croaker, and Murphy, in the 
person of Mr. Olyany, the present head of that powerful and highly 
financed organization, and every possible effort was made by his North 
Carolina supporters to capture the State. The signal failure of these 
efforts makes it certain that the whole South will be to the end 
practically a unit against the nomination of Governor Smith. 

I do not believe that Governor Smith has now safely assured as 
many as 500 votes, and instead of that number increasing I think it 
will continue to diminish from now on. The Democratic Party never 
has and never will, in my judgment, concur in and submit to the things 
which Tammany Hall and Governor Smith, its outstanding figure, rep- 
resent and stand for. 

Viewing the situation ag it now stands, and the developments which 
I think will take place between now and the Houston convention and 
at that convention, I am profoundly convinced that Governor Smith 
can not and will not be nominated, and if perchance he should be 
nominated he can not be elected, 

All that is necessary to make victory certain at Houston for the 
opponents of Governor Smith is courage on the part of the leaders of 
those who oppose his nomination and exercise of diligence and vigilance 
in meeting the efforts of such a powerful and highly financed organiza- 
tion as that behind the candidacy of Governor Smith, 


Mr. President, the hardest fight made in any Southern State 
by the Roman-Tammany organization was made in North Caro- 
lina. I saw its operations at first hand. I made four speeches 
in that State, speaking to some 25,000 people in those four ad- 
dresses. I was told on every hand that money was being 
lavishly used, “ but,” they said, “ you can not catch them; they 
are so smooth.“ Well, that is the old Tammany plan. They 
take the cash; they give it to somebody; nothing is said; the 
transaction is closed; they leave no tracks behind; there are no 
records kept; no check stubs or vouchers. 

But, Mr. President, I want to tell the Senate what occurred 
at Asheville. The Senate committee recently visited Raleigh 
and examined some of the witnesses, just a few, the leaders of 
Governor Smith’s campaign in North Carolina. What do you 
suppose they told the committee? They said, “ Yes, we have 
been up to Asheville; we met Mr. Olvany there, and we had 
conferences with Kenny.” And you will recall that Kenny was 
the man who said that he had already given money to Governor 
Smith’s campaign and that he would give as much more as 
they wanted him to give. So Kenny was there, sojurning in 
Asheville for 10 days. Kenny, the rich contractor was there. 
Those witnesses, leaders for Governor Smith in that old north 
State, were up there, they admitted, frequently, having con- 
ferences with Smith’s man Kenny. But it also dropped out in 
the testimony that one Mr. Moore, I belieye—I see the Senator 
from South Dakota and will ask him if he recalls whether it 
was Larry Moore who testified that he had been on a duck 
hunt up in New Jersey and that he chanced to meet Olvany, the 
leader of Tammany, the high muck-a-muck of Smith’s organiza- 
tion. : 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I think the Senator from Alabama has 
two men confused. My recollection is that Mr. Jesse Davis 
was the man who said that he had been on a duck hunt, and 
that later he and Mr, Larry Moore met in New York and had 
lunch with Judge Olvany. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from New Mexico corrects me 
to say that the gentleman who went up to New Jersey was 
Mr. Davis, another Smith leader in North Carolina, instead of 
Larry Moore. I think he is correct about that. I had a 
chance only to read the testimony once and very hurriedly. 

Well, Mr. Davis, another one of Mr. Smith's leaders in North 
Carolina, was on a duck hunt up in New Jersey and met Mr. 
Olvany and was so impressed with Mr. Olvany and the works 
that he represents that he went back to New York after 
that, and on that occasion, I think, he took Mr, Larry Moore 
and they bad lunch with Mr. Olvany. The story grows more 
interesting. “ Walk into my parlor,” said the spider to the fly, 
So when Mr. Davis and Mr. Moore went in and had lunch 
or dinner with this leading Tammanyite all the plans were 
laid to carry North Carolina for Smith. Now, what do they 
think of Mr. Davis, and what do they think of “Larry O. 
Moore”? How poetic and euphonious the sound—up yonder 
in Tammany? They were going to deliver the Old North State 
to Governor Smith; they were getting weary of the old leader- 
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ship. I told them in my speech down there that there were 
two or three fellows ambitious to come to the Senate from 
that State, but that if the present able Senators from that 
State continued to look as well physically and get about as 
well here as they were doing now they would serve at least 
two more terms each; that the ambitious gentlemen in North 
Carolina would have quite a While to wait; and if they were 
seeking to get a new leadership in North Carolina and displace 
the two grand men who represent that State in the Senate 
that they were wasting their time. 

Mr. President, the homes of both the Senators from North 
Carolina have gone against Smith. His opponents in North 
Carolina have three-fourths of the delegates, while all they 
really need is a bare majority in the conyention to control it. 
So the adherents of Governor Smith failed to carry North 
Carolina. 

They went there with their Tammany organization with the 

campaign planned in detail; they taught them in precinct meet- 
ings in the nighttime; they had automobiles traversing that 
State day and night, so I was told, at the places where I spoke; 
and whispered conversations were carried on as to how to carry 
the State for Smith. So they had their precinct arrangements, 
their county arrangements, their district arrangements, and 
state-wide arrangements, all going like clockwork, but it seems 
that something has happened. Governor Smith's record has 
been revealed, and what Tammany is, and what Tammany 
stands for, and all that that means tied on to the National 
Government. It opened the eyes of those people, and no longer 
are they to be deceived by this band-wagon-jumping program 
that has been arranged and carried on successfully in some 
States that always go Republican. Mr. President, some compe- 
tent and courageous historian will some day write up this very 
strange and mystifying story. There has never been anything 
like it; no Senator in this body has ever seen anything like 
it in either party. “Favorite sons” have sprung up tempo- 
rarily and disappeared, and Smith has, they tell us, obtained 
the delegation; strong men, so-called, have retired from the 
scene and left him stalking across the Nation by himself, pluck- 
ing up, somehow, a delegation here and another one yonder, 
some of the other candidates leaving the field almost entirely 
open to him. 
. Why has this thing been done? I will tell you why. It is 
part of the Roman Catholic program. They have gone to some 
of the other candidates, I think, and have told them to “ get 
out of the way; you ought not to stand in the way of Governor 
Smith; we have Catholic voters in your State, and we will 
punish you if you do not retire in favor of Smith.” I think 
that has occurred. One by one they have apparently fallen off. 
They have left almost alone a nation-wide contender, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who, next to Smith, seems to have 
more delegates to his credit than has any other candidate. 
There are delegates not to the credit of either one of them; in 
fact, the Southern delegates will not vote for Smith. 

I do not expect to see Arkansas’s delegation vote for Smith. 
I think some gentlemen have an idea it is going to vote for 

_him, but there are going to be some meetings held in Arkansas 

before the Houston convention and there will be resolutions 
passed, and these gentlemen will be requested to hold Arkansas 
true to the faith. The same thing will happen in Oklahoma. 
Neither one of those States would go for Smith if the Demo- 
cratic people had a chance to vote; neither of them would 
east a single vote for Smith in the Houston convention if the 
rank and file of the party had been permitted to express their 
choice of presidential candidates, but unfortunately they were 
` not permitted to do that. So the rank and file of the Demo- 
crats of Arkansas have not been allowed to say who they 
want for President. 

I repeat there never has been a campaign manipulated like 
this one so far as the Democratic side is concerned. In the 
first place, McAdoo retired. I do not fully know why. I do not 
think he should have done it unless Smith would agree to 
retire. If I had been in McAdoo’s place, I would have said to 
Governor Smith, “ You and I were the leading candidates when 
the convention broke up in New York in 1924. They suggest, 
and have for some time suggested, that both of us should with- 
draw and retire from the scene. I am willing to do so if 
you will.“ 

MeAdoo had 75 or 100 more delegates then than Smith has 
now, and more, I think, than he will ever get at Houston. 
McAdoo could have very well made that proposition to Smith. 
McAdoo having said to Smith, “If you will retire, I will, and 
we will leave an open field for new candidates to come in”; 
then, if Smith had not agreed to it, let McAdoo stay in the 
race. But strange politics we see. Roman politics. I wonder 
if they frightened or intimidated McAdoo? Meredith ran 
a while up in Iowa; and Wilbur Marsh and his Roman crowd, 
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in control of the machinery, carried that State for Smith; and 
Wilbur Marsh says that they carried it by circulating my 
speeches. I am not surprised, because every time he circulated 
one of my speeches the Roman faithful knew what the Pope 
wanted, and immediately they voted to carry out his program ; 
so he knew what would get them. If he could not reach them 
otherwise, as soon as he showed them one of my speeches and 
showed them what the Pope wanted done in the United States 
they said, “That settles it.” So he admits, in that state- 
ment, that it was a Roman Catholic machine that took Meredith 
out ai the rannig in Iowa. 5 3 

I have told the Senate before that the States that Governor 
Smith carried are States in which Democrats have only a few 
votes. We never carry them; and, even in those places, Smith's 
candidacy has not brought out one-fifth of the Democratic 
strength. 

Senators, they boost this man as a vote getter. He is not 
a vote getter. There are fifty-odd counties in New York State 
that he never has been able to get and he has been governor 
four times. There are counties in that State where the great 
American population never have voted for him. He has con- 
trolled those counties where the Catholics rule, but he has not 
carried the great American counties in New York State. The 
Roman counties have gone for him, but not the American 
counties. 

What happened up in Wisconsin? I want to remind you 
again of what happened there. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] polled 35,000 votes, and Smith between 5,000 and 
8,000, and Smith got the delegation. “He is a vote getter,” 
Well, that is like burglarizing a man’s house. You say he is a 
smooth artist. He goes after the goods and he is a goods get- 
ter. Well, now, Jim Reep was entitled, by every rule of right 
and law of justice, to the delegation from Wisconsin. I repeat 
that if I had been a candidate against him, and had polled the 
vote that Smith polled, I would not have had the delegation. 
I would have said, They belong to him.” You may be able to 
work some trick locally; but if 35,000 men and women voted 
a him, as against 5,000 or 8,000, he is entitled to the delega- 

on. 

What about Oregon? Is Governor Smith a great vote getter? 
Reep and WALsH together, and Warsa had withdrawn from 
the race, got more votes than he got in Oregon. That shows 
that a majority of the Democrats in Oregon do not want Gover- 
nor Smith nominated for President by the Democratic Party. 

So the States that he has carried are States like Massachu- 
setts, where the Roman Catholic machine has control, with 36 
delegates, and 34 of them Roman Catholics. There are only 
two Protestants on the delegation, I am told. This is the 
Roman program that I am talking about; and the South, the 
Gibraltar of the Democratic Party, does not like this dangerous 
and un-American program. It does not like these secret and 
questionable proceedings. The South wants to preserve the 
Democratic Party in its integrity. The South does not want 
to surrender her ideals, her great principles. She does not 
want to turn over the leadership of the party to Tammany, with 
its slimy trail of graft and corruption coming down from Boss 
Tweed to the present hour. 

There are scandals around Tammany Hall that smell to high 
heayen. To-day the Tammany organization is under fire by the 
press, her officers are being called in and called upon to explain 
graft and scandal in their administration. The paper yesterday 
morning, I believe, said that the chief heads called in by Mayor 
Walker were whispering around amongst one another, asking, 
“What does all this mean?” It had never been done before in 
Tammany. Why, they are seeking to make people believe that 
now, just before the presidential conventions meet, that Tam- 
many is against graft and corruption. He who appointed this 
man Van Namee, a member of the public utilities commission, 
to go out and gather his campaign fund; he who has Kenny by 
his side, with his millions, who has made them out of contracts 
in New York City and New York State, who says he has already 
given money to Governor Smith and he will give all they 
want—this man Smith is now running for President, and Mayor 
Walker, his side partner and head of Tammany, must make 
some show at this particular time that he is going to investigate 
the age-old graft and stop Tammany graft in New York City. 

Mr. President, there is a story in an editorial there about how 
graft started in New York City from an apple cart. A fellow 
peddling apples on the street was rolling his little cart along. 
He was allowed to stay only so many minutes in a place. The 
policeman on that beat would come. up and pick out the best 
apples he had and allow him to stay a few minutes longer. So 
that is the way Tammany started her graft scheme—by taking 
apples off the apple boy’s cart to allow him to violate the law 
by staying a little longer and by receiving pay for the violation. 
The editorial illustrates how the system started; and now it has 
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spread and spread until nearly everything that is done has graft 
in it for Tammany. The officers get graft; the organization gets 
graft. In the case of the street-cleaning contract and the con- 
tract for cleaning snow from the streets, when snow comes, and 
other contracts like that, the paper says it is 50-50. The gov- 
ernment puts up $200,000 for a certain purpose and $100,000 
of it is stolen. It is a part of the graft system of Tammany, and 
Tammany is backing Governor Smith. . 

If ten millions are put up for another purpose, fiye millions are 
graft the paper tell us; and to-day it is the worse grafting sys- 
tem upon the face of the earth. And out of that comes a candi- 
date for President of the United States, and boasts that they 
are going to nominate him, and have the biggest notification 
rally that was ever planned or pulled off in the United States. 
Counting chickens before they are hatched. 

Mr. President, three or four weeks ago it dropped out from 
the inside workings of the Smith campaign that they had to 
have North Carolina in order for Smith to make sure of the 
nomination. They have lost it. Thank God, North Carolina 
has gone against him. The backbone of the Smith movement 
is now broken. Texas, with her 40 votes, will stand against him 
to the end. Georgia, with her votes backing her able son, 
Senator GEORGE, will vote against him to the end. Every other 
southern State except Louisiana will do so I believe, and I am 
not certain about what Louisiana will do. There may yet be 
a contesting delegation from Louisiana. I am hoping that there 
will be; and I believe when the people get through with their 
mass meetings in Arkansas and in Oklahoma neither one of 
those States will go for Smith. 

I regret to see any southern State dickering with that crowd. 
I hate to see any Democrat who has professed to love the 
principles of Jefferson talk about voting for such leadership as 
this; and I especially object to having a delegation in any 
State from the South where those people would be against 
Smith overwhelmingly selected by a committee, and then, after 
they are selected, having these Smith agents and his campaign 
committee saying that Arkansas will go for Smith. How queer 
and how strange! What is in the background of all that? 
At first I got the impression that the Arkansas delegation was 
against Smith. Senator Caraway had said that Arkansas was 
50 to 1 against Smith. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] was a candidate, a favorite son. Of course, most 
of them who aspired thought him a candidate in earnest and 
were not going into the State to contest with him. After cer- 
tain developments here in the Senate I had hoped they would 
have a primary down there, I told the Senate once before, 
and I confess it again, that I would have entered the contest 
as a candidate against Senator Roprnson in Arkansas. I was 
very anxious to let us settle the question as to how that State 
would go regarding Smith. I would have run as an anti- 
Smith man, and I would have put the issue to the people, 
and let them express themselves at the ballot box. But, like 
a thunder clap from a clear sky, Senator Rosrnson withdrew, 
and no candidate was voted on by the people; and, when he 
withdrew, an uninstructed delegation was selected all of a 
sudden by a committee, and he and his colleague were on it. 
It was not selected by the Democrats of Arkansas; and now 
I understand that this little Albert Fox of the Post, Smith's 
political agent, was down there. 

I should like to have the committee call him and ask him if 
he did not tell certain newspaper men that he was present 
in the committee room in the State of Arkansas when they 
selected the Arkansas delegation, and that he participated in 
the Selection of them, and that a New York man, a Smith man, 
was there and participated in it, too; and I should like to 
have them ask Mr. Albert Fox, when they said, Those 
who favor this candidate or that candidate for delegate, say 
taye, if he did not tell these newspaper men that he voted 
and the New York man voted. 

Now, what do you think of that, Senators? But “Smith is 
a vote getter.” It does not make any difference how he gets 
them. Whom did Fox represent? Nobody; and there was 
Smith's man from New York and another outsider sitting in a 
committee room, with the hands of Arkansas Democrats tied, 
selecting a delegation to go to Houston; and when the com- 
mittee meeting was over little Albert, sweet Albert Fox 
[laughter], came out and announced that at least 17 or 18 
out of 19 were for Smith! 

I interrogated the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], and his voice failed him, and he could not answer. 
He did not answer. He has not said yet on this floor, neither 
has the senior Senator, how that delegation stands on Governor 
Smith, who favors social equality and who sanctions open 
dance halls in New York City, where negroes and whites 
dance together, and who failed to have the Tammany Demo- 
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crats in Congress to vote with us against the antilynching 
bill aimed at the South. 

Now and then the Smith crowd, in calculating the votes they 
have, do not claim Arkansas, but to-day, when North Caro- 
lina gave them a solar-plexus blow, they swing Arkansas back 
into the column. What about that, Senators from Arkansas? 
They are claiming it now. The situation is getting desperate 
with Smith. He has lost North Carolina. They set their 
hearts on North Carolina, but when North Carolina shook 
off the Tammany gang, like dewdrops from a lion’s mane, and 
said, “We will have none of you,” they come out and say, 
“Put Arkansas back in the column,” and here our good friends 
sit silently by and say nothing. The Democrats of Arkansas 
feel toward Governor Smith just like the Democrats of 
Alabama feel. 

I am reminded of a play I saw in Washington when I first 
came to Congress, where an Irish girl was performing, and 
they asked her if a man had come in there, and which way 
he went. He walked right in and hid around behind a curtain 
and then went out. She just stood there blinking her eyes and 
said, “I never saw him come in, I never saw him go out, 
I never saw him nohow.” So that is the way of our good 
friends from Arkansas, they are as silent as the tomb and 
dumb as oysters on the subject. Neither one of them has told 
us what Arkansas will do, and yet the people of that State, 
like the people of my State, and those of North Carolina and 
Georgia and the other Southern States, are not for Al Smith. 
They ought not to be delivered to him, and if they are de- 
livered to him, they will be delivered over the protests of the 
upstanding men and women Democrats of Arkansas. I am 
going to talk to the people in Arkansas some between now and 
the meeting of the national convention at Houston, and I am 
going to call on them for action. I want them to express 
themselves. I do not propose that a southern State, where 
Democracy lives and thrives when it is feeble in other sections, 
shall be turned over to this group that votes the Republican 
ticket and murders the Democratic ticket every time they get 
a chance. 

In 1916, as I told you, they voted against Wilson. They 
did their best to defeat him because he would not go to war 
with Mexico for the Roman Catholic Church. In 1920 they 
voted against Cox, and voted the Republican ticket. In 1924 
they voted the Republican ticket, voted against Davis, after 
helping to put John Davis on us. John Davis is a clever, fine 
fellow, but he is the poorest politician who ever stood in front 
of a political army. He does not know half as much politics 
as my boy knows, and yet John is a good, clever fellow. But 
they helped to put John on us in 1924, and after they got him 
on us and made him come out at their bidding and repudiate 
the convention that nominated him, they threw him down. 
That convention refused to bring any fraternal order into its 
proceedings. It declined to denounce the Ku-Klux Klan at the 
instance of Al Smith and his Roman crowd, and they took 
John Davis upon the mountain and showed him what all they 
would give him if he would fall down and worship them, and 
John, in an eyil hour, stood up and denounced the Ku-Klux 
Klan as Al Smith and his crowd told him to do, and straight- 
way lost four States by it. 7 

Davis had no right to do that. The convention refused to de- 
nounce the klan. It said they had nothing to do with it. And 
some said, If we are going to denounce the’Ku-Klux Klan we 
will denounce the Roman Catholic Knights of Columbus.” 
They ought to have denounced them if they were going to de- 
nounce the klan, because the Rian is a Protestant institution, 
and nobody but a Protestant can belong to it. The Knights of 
Columbus is a Roman institution, and nobody but a Roman 
Catholic can belong to it. So if you are going to denounce 
either one of them, why not denounce them both? But John 
Davis violated the platform of his party and followed off after 
the Romanists and did their bidding. 

What have they done? They bolted the ticket in 1916. What 
happened two years after that? They nominated and elected 
Governor Smith Governor of New York. What dream came 
into their minds? They said, “We must not have another 
Democratic President other than Smith; he is our man. We 
will keep the way clear. We will beat them in in 1920,” and they 
did it. “ We will beat them in 1924 if they will not nominate 
Smith. Then when 1928 comes the Democrats will be so hungry 
to return to the fold of power and get back up to the pie 
counter and around the flesh pots of Egypt that they will take 
anybody we put up, and we will just keep electing Smith Goy- 
ernor of New York and keep defeating the National Democratic 
ticket until we get this chosen of Rome and put him forward, 
and then we will get behind him and elect him. We will horn 
off every other candidate in 1928. We will try the Roman tac- 
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tics upon them and move them off the stage of action.” And 
they haye in a measure succeeded in doing that. Did you ever 
see anything like it? Never. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] is a candidate in the 
race coming on to-morrow in West Virginia, the man who 
stood here by the side of Senator Gorr and Senator Neety and 
helped to keep the New York crowd from crucifying the coal 
interests of West Virginia. What are they going to do to- 
morrow; vote for REED or vote for Smith? Will they champion 
the cause of those who smote West Virginia hip and thigh, or 
will they stand by the fearless gladiator from Missouri, who 
drew his sword and fought valiantly against those who wanted 
to destroy the coal property of the people there? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri has fought in this 
Chamber to oust grafters and put them in the penitentiary. The 
Goyernor of New York comes out of an organization that lives 
and flourishes on graft. The Senator from Missouri—he and I 
differ on many things, and we agree on many—has stood in 
this Chamber and fought corruption in high places. He has 
ably and eloquently prosecuted those who would pervert this 
Government from the ends of its institution, who have bought 
seats in the Senate as they would buy seats on a stock exchange. 
He has stood here, and, in the name of his country, lashed them 
and helped to drive them from high place, while the backers of 
the organization of the Governor of New York are now being 
arraigned in the courts of justice for graft, scandal, and cor- 
ruption. 

Tammany is on trial. Tammany has never been free of 
crime since Tweed blackened her name in the early days. She 
flourishes on it. They announced some time ago that if Smith 
should be nominated they would supply all the campaign fund 
that was necessary; they would not call on anybody else for 
contributions. So Governor Smith is not only to be our candi- 
date, they tell us, the anointed of Rome, the specially picked 
man of Tammany, but they are going to gather up out of their 
grafting and corrupting fund the money to carry on the cam- 
paiga, and foist him upon the American people as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation. 

Mr. President, it will never be the judgment of the American 
people. I know something about politics. I know what this 
means to my party. It means a revolution in it. There is no 
good in his nomination to the Democratic Party. The time has 
come when we have to sever relations with that Tammany 
group; God speed it now. If the Jeffersonian Democracy must 
perform this surgical operation and lop this evil off her body 
politic, let us cut it off now. 

Mr. President, every party ought to rise higher and higher 
in the scale of being as the years come and go. It ought to 
be able to lay stronger claim every year for the support of 
the people than it laid before. It ought to grow in usefulness, 
Its principles ought to become sounder and sounder, its charac- 
ter more pure and spotless. 

Now we are asked-by a certain group to turn over to them a 
party against whose good name no crime or scandal stands to 
this good hour. The Democratic Party is as old as the Govern- 
ment, has come along with it from its birth time to this hour, 
and I challenge any man to put his finger upon a national 
scandal or a national crime attaching to the Democratic Party. 
You can not do it. I am proud of the record of my party, and 
I do not want to see those who ought to stand here and fight 
against turning it over to this crowd in New York, by their 
supineness and their easy acquiesence in what is going on, 
permit this thing to happen. I do not want to see the Demo- 
cratic Party turned over to the leadership of Governor Smith. 
God forbid. 

Senators, what are we from the South thinking about just to sit 
around without protesting at every opportunity against the 
nomination of Governor Smith? I have received many tele- 
grams commending my course, and Senator Stumoxs is now 
receiving telegrams from all over the South and from northern 
Democrats saying: “ The southern Democrats ought to come out 
as you have come out and fight this Tammany bunch. It means 
death to our party if they succeed.” That is what we ought to 
be doing here. Every Senator who hails from that great sec- 
tion should bestir himself and become active in this fight now. 

I want to show you a sample of Tammany rule. Here is the 
City Record of New York City, the approved budget for 1928. 
Listen to this and you will get a glimpse of what Tammany 
has in store for the Nation. This letter to me is from a fine 
American citizen, Paul M. Winter. He has just written a 
book called What Price Tolerance? that every American should 
read. He says: 

HEWLETT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: I am forwarding to you a copy of the official 
New York City Record for December 31, 1927, giving the appropriations 
to charitable institutions in New York City. These appropriations will 
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be found on pages 58, 59, and 60, and cover the appropriations for 1928. 

A tabulation of the appropriations show that Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions received $4,117,000, * * * while Protestant institutions 
received the small sum of $65,000. 


I told you Saturday that Governor Smith offered an amend- 
ment in the constitutional convention of New York State to the 
provision of the State constitution which provides that no public 
funds shall be used for any sectarian school. We all have such 
provisions in our State constitutions. Governor Smith sought 
to amend it so that they could appropriate public-school funds 
to the parochial schools of New York City. That was the 
purpose of it. It can not be denied and he has not denied it. 

Now we see what they are doing in Tammany. The Protest- 
ant people for charitable causes get $65,000 and the Roman 
Catholics get their hands in the treasury and take out over 
$4,000,000 of the people's money. That is another sample of 
Roman rule in the United States. That is another sample of 
what is coming to the American people if Smith gets in the 
White House. 

Senators, if they ever foist that Tammany rule upon this 
Nation, with the graft that they could connect themselves with 
at the seat of the National Government, God save this country 
from the terrible future that awaits it. It must not be. 

I am trying to give my party and my country warning. I am 
trying to avoid this terrible pitfall that is just in front of us. 
I do not want to see the party drawn into this vortex of ruin, 
and I am giving warning, not only warning but giving reasons 
why this man should not be nominated to take over the leader- 
ship of the great Democratic Party. i 

Mr. President, I bad in some paper here, which I can not 
now lay my hand on, the speech of a Catholic bishop at San 
Antonio, Tex. He was making a speech about a bishop who 
fied from Mexico and recently died in Texas. He arraigns 
this Government in the most terrific fashion, He condemns 
its program of peace toward Mexico. He denounces Calles as a 
murderer and almost puts us down in the catalogue of indors- 
ing murder. He cries out and wonders when some strong man 
will rise up and demand that these things cease in Mexico. 
“So far,” he said, “nobody except the holy father, Pope 
Pius XI,” had protested. He is hinting at President Coolidge. 
He wants him to come in and hinting, I think, between the 
lines, that if Alfred Smith gets in they will be a little nearer 
war with Mexico than they are now. He said these terrible 
things are going on in Mexico and that he does not see how a 
civilized country can stand silently by and permit it. 

As I read that I thought, “Bishop, what about Italy? You 
stopped Protestants from carrying on their schools there. You 
say that education in Italy is a matter for the Catholic state 
and the Catholic Church to look after in Italy. You Catholics 
closed the lodges of Masons in Italy—Protestants and Jews— 
Masons are denied the right to assemble in their lodges. You 
have burned their Masonic halls to the ground in Italy. Your 
black shirts under Mussolini murdered 137 Masons in the city 
of Florence in one night. You appropriated their property to 
your own use and you have the grand master of Masonry in 
prison now at the instance of Mussolini for nothing else except 
telling his members that they were entitled to meet in their 
lodges. That is going on in Italy, Catholic Bishop of San 
Antonio. Why do you not say that somebody ought to frown 
down upon that? Why do you not use your Catholic influence 
upon your Pope and upon your brother Mussolini? They are 
two of a kind. They are hand in glove. They are working 
together and the day is not far distant when they will oust the 
King of Italy and Mussolini will take his place. Why do you 
not think of that, bishop, you Bishop of San Antonio? 

While you are telling about the outrages committed in Mexico, 
I am telling you about the outrages committed against Protes- 
tants and Jews in Italy, where sits your king of the Roman 
Catholic kingdom of the earth, where Mussolini, the head of 
your world military establishment, could put that down and 
give those people their rights in their native land. Protestant 
Italians are barred from going to the Masonic lodge. They are 
prevented by Mussolini with the sanction of the Pope. You 
carry on this conduct in Italy, and then you ask this Govern- 
ment to interfere with its Army because your priests and bishops 
of Mexico will not register like other preachers. You say, “ No; 
if we did that we would acknowledge the temporal government 
above the spiritual.” Calles said, “The ministers register in 
the United States; they register in every county and State. 
They are just like other people when they come to vote. They 
go and put their names down and give their residence and 
address. They go in and perform their duty under the law, 
but you will not register. You have run up against the con- 
stitution of the country. You have failed to comply with it. 
You back off from it, and because you fail to comply with it 
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and we in charge of the Government insist that you do, you 
say we are persecuting you and you ask the United States to 
come with its Army and make us let you run the country and 
tear our constitution to tatters and put the Pope back in power.” 

That is what it means. That is what this program means 
behind Al Smith. 

Talk about the wets. Of course they will get a few hickory- 
nut-headed fellows by that kind of talk, but the driving power 
back of it all is the understanding of the faithful that they 
are getting a Catholic at the head of the party and at the 
head of the country if they can elect Al Smith. If they could 
nominate him, if they could elect him, they would rejoice because 
there is some chance to “blow the foam off the glass,” as Al 
Smith said in New York, but they would rejoice in their heart 
of hearts that they had a Roman Catholic at the head of the 
greatest government in the world, with its untold resources and 
riches that they would be able to tap in time to come for the 
good of the world-wide Roman government. 

Senators, wake up. Let southern Senators rise in their places 
like the able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 
You.saw what the people of his home State did when he got up 
and made his speech against Governor Smith and Tammany. 
Now you make yours, Senators, and let us rally about a com- 
mon center for the good of our party and country. We are 
going to hold this man. He is not going to get this nomination. 
He must not get this nomination. This Roman ghost that 
stalks in this Nation must be driven from the scene. When 
the ghost of Hamlet's father appeared about the castle in Den- 
mark, Marcellus, a castle guard, observed it and said, “ Speak 
to it, Horatio.” Senators, this ghost is stalking in the country 
and in the Capital, too. It is stalking in the States. This 
Roman Catholic ghost is stalking in the hallowed precincts of 
the Democratic Party, in the temple of liberty in this western 
world. Speak to it, you who love your country. 

I am not saying to Catholics that I would make them change 
their religion. I do not care how they worship. But I am 
saying this to them, and I will tell them something they will 
remember some day, that they can not carry on their teachings 
in their parochial schools of union of church and state. The 
States of the Union will take steps to stop it, A platform will 
be adopted in some national conyention at an early date that 
will condemn that practice. We can not permit them to teach 
union of church and state when the fundamental doctrine of this 
Nation is separation of church and state. They are seeking 
to destroy our public-school system. We regard it as the bul- 
wark of democracy and liberty. 

We are willing for them to worship as they choose, but we 
are not willing for them to destroy the religion of other people 
and make them conform to the Catholic religion. Let them 
have their religion, but they must let us alone, and let them 
tear out of that book of Doctor Ryan’s, the professor at the 
Catholic University of America right here in Washington, 
what he says about the day coming when the Catholics get 
strong enough that they will proscribe other denominations and 
set up the Catholic state, and then, they say,“ What chance 
will the Protestants and Jews have against the Catholic state?” 
The Bible speaks about spreading a net in front of a bird and 
trying to catch him. They have become bold enough to an- 
nounce their program in our face. Think of that in this 
morning of the twentieth century, in the greatest Government 
in all the earth; this group having become so bold that they 
will not only fly the Roman cross above the American flag, 
but do these other terrible things. 

I see the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] in his place. I 
have received letters from all over his State indorsing my 
position about taking the Roman flag down and letting Old 
Glory fly first. I got a letter from Mr. Gridley Adams, chair- 
man of the Flag Commission of America, and 113 patriotic 
societies. Practically all of them said they indorse my position. 
But this group has got bold enough now to take pictures of 
the Roman flag flying above the Stars and Stripes. They are 
getting bolder and bolder every day. They have gotten bold 
enough to print their cross on the back of our dollar bill, 
working the rosary beneath it, the string of pearls, and doing 
it without authority, and now they come with the cardinal 
colors and put them in the President's room right here in the 
Capitol just because they think Al Smith is to be inaugurated 
next March. 

Bolder and bolder! Oh, the gall that bunch has. They are 
announcing that when they get strong enough they will not 
permit us to carry on chureh propaganda, they will not permit 
us to have protracted meetings and invite outsiders to come in 
and join. They do say they might permit those who are 
already in the church to go ahead in their way until they die 
out, and then the “jig is up” with that denomination. But 
we are not to get in any new members, Oh, no; they are 
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going to set up the Catholic state, and they ask the question 
5 nes book, What chance would we have against the Catholic 
state? 

I am warning against that day. Let us stop this thing at 
the threshold. Let us not let them enter the temple. Let us 
beat them back as they come marching with this grim and 
dangerous program against the free institutions of America. 
I call on southern Democrats to stand up here and from day 
to day help hold the line. We have Governor Smith beat. He 
is not going to be nominated. Let us make it sure that he is 
not going to be nominated by gripping the forces that we have 
and by letting the other delegates already selected know that 
his nomination means defeat—an almost certain death to the 
Democratic Party. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The following bill was read twice by its title and referred 
as indicated below: 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or 
near Newport; to the Committee on Commerce. 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE IN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to make a privi- 
leged request. I ask unanimous consent that House Joint Reso- 
lution 238, now on the Vice President's desk, be laid before 
the Senate and put upon its passage. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let it be read. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) providing for the grant- 
ing of veterans’ preference in civil-service examinations was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, eto., That in all civil-service examinations for appointment 
to positions under the Federal Government or the District of Columbia 
government, honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines of all 
yur wars, and widows of such, and wives of injured soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who themselves are not qualined but whose wives are 
qualified for appointment, shall haye 5 points added to their earned 
ratings; and in such examinations 10 points shall be added to the 
earned ratings of applicants who, because of disability, are entitled 
either to a pension under the pension laws or to compensation or 
training under the World War veterans’ act, 1924. Whenever a mini- 
mum earned rating in an individual examination subject is required 
for further consideration in the examination, these additional points 
shall apply to determine whether veteran applicants of “the above- 
named classes are entitled to such consideration, and in case of separate 
examinations these additional points shall be added to each exami- 
nation. 

Sec, 2. This resolution shall take effect as of May 1, 1927, and shall 
apply to all civil-service examinations given since that date. 


Mr. ASHURST. There is no objection to its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BOULDER DAM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction of 
works for the protection and development of the lower Colorado 
River Basin, for the approyal of the Colorado River compact, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I shall now discuss the ques- 
tion of just exactly what the States of Arizona and Nevada 
want with respect to hydroelectric power, if developed at 
Boulder Dam by the Federal Government. The answer is that 
the two States want to receive the same income that they 
would receive if the power possibilities there were developed 
by private capital. 

I shall read to the Senate a list of applications now pending 
before the Federal Power Commission, which shows that there 
are a number of persons, corporations, and municipalities who 
desire to develop power on the Colorado River where that 
stream forms the boundary between Arizona and Neyada. I 
have a letter from the Federal Power Commission, dated 
April 10, 1928, addressed to myself, and reading as follows: 

Dran Senator Haypen: In compliance with the request that you 
made over the telephone yesterday to Mr. Merrill, I am sending you 
herewith a memorandum of the applications pending before the com- 
mission which involve the Colorado River and the Arizona-Nevada 
State line. 

This letter is signed by the “chief engineer in the absence 
of the executive secretary.” 
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I now call attention to the location and description of projects 
affecting both Arizona and Nevada, filed with the Federal 
Power Commission as of April 10, 1928: 


The distance in river miles from Yuma, Ariz., is used in locating 
and describing the following projects: The California-Nevada State 
line is at mile 240, and the Nevada-Arizona line at mile 390. Location 
shown on drawing, prepared November 17, 1925, by Federal Power 
Commission: 

Project No. 59. (Ed. L. Beyard, of Seligman, Ariz.)—A series of 
six dams with reservoirs between river mile 340 and 790, of which 
one at mile 340 is on the Arlzona-Nevada State line, with an alternate 
location at mile 375. 

Project No. 111. (Southern California Edison Co., of Los Angeles).— 
As amended June 3, 1925, a series of five dams with reservoirs between 
mile 375 and 925, of which’ one at mile 375 is on the Arizona-Nevada 
State line. 

Project No. 238. (City of Los Angeles, Calif.)—One dam at mile 
340, with reservoir extending to mile 440. 

Project No. 258. (Southern California Edison Co., of Los Angeles).— 
One dam at mile 300, with reservoir extending to mile 375. 

Project No. 265. (Guy P. Mohler).—Two dams or a series of dams 
from mile 255 (Bullshead Rock) to mile 340 (Boulder Canyon). 

Project No. 391. (G. Henry Stetson, of New York City) —A dam 
at mile 255, with reservoir extending to mile 295. 

Project No. 392. (G. Henry Stetson, of New York City)—A dam 
at mile 395 (Boulder Canyon), with reservoir extending to mile 520. 

Project No. 668. (Southern California Edison Co,)—A dam at mile 
200, with reservoir extending to mile 300. 


G. HENRY STETSON 


Of these various applicants there are three which, in my 
opinion, are financially able to build a dam at Boulder or Black 
Canyon. One of them is G. Henry Stetson, a son of John B. 
Stetson, the famous bat manufacturer of Philadelphia. If Mr. 
G. Henry Stetson has behind him the Stetson fortune, combined 
with other financial assistance which he may probably obtain, it 
is reasonable to believe that he can finance the construction of 
a great power project at Boulder Canyon and at Bulls Head 
Rock in the Colorado River if a license were to be issued to him 
by the Federal Power Commission. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON CO, 


The next applicant is the Southern California Edison Co. I 
desire to read extracts from a letter from John B. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Southern California Edison Co., dated February 18, 
1924, addressed to Hon, Appison T. Surf, chairman, and the 
members of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Miller says: 


Southern California Edison Co. is a California corporation, engaged 
exclusively in the business of generating, transmitting, and distributing 
electricity as a public utility. It operates in 10 counties in central and 
southern California, as follows: Fresno, Tulare, Kings, and Kearn, in 
central California, and Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside, and Orange, in southern California. While it has 
retired from retail business in the city of Los Angeles, it furnishes at 
wholesale a large part of the electricity used by that city, now having 
an estimated population of 1,000,000 people. At the close of the year 
1923 it had 247,953 consumers. During the year 1923 it generated 
1,548,896,120 kilowatt-hours of electricity and supplied a maximum 
peak demand of 418,900 horsepower. It now has an installed capacity 
of 503,000 horsepower, of which 376,200 is hydroelectric and 126,800 
steam. * * + 

This company is willing to undertake the task of development on 
the Colorado River under the terms of the Federal water power act, 
which provided for a limited tenure of 50 years, with the right of the 
Government at the end of that period to take over the property under 
license at a net investment figure, and which strictly prohibits capi- 
talizing for rate purposes any intangible rights growing out of the 
ownership of water rights or the possession of the license, and which 
further subjects the company as licensee to strict regulation as a publie 
utility in the matter of rates, service, issuance of securities, and the 
like. Furthermore, this company is willing, under direction of the 
Federal Power Commission or other proper governmental authority, to 
so construct its power dam or dams and operate its reservoirs as to 
coordinate its activities with the plan which may be adopted by the 
Government for flood control and irrigation. 

The company’s plans for financing Colorado River development are 
along the same lines as those which it has successfully followed in 
California. The company's credit position in the financial world is 
such that we are assured that bonds can be marketed to cover two- 
thirds of the construction costs through investment bankers who reach 
the investing public throughout the country, and that stock can be 
sold directly to the people to supply the remaining one-third. Imme- 
diately upon securing the necessary Federal and States’ authority we 
are prepared to undertake and finance construction work at the rate of 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 per year. 
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To give the Senate an idea of the magnitude of the operations 
of the Southern California Edison Co. I read from a leaflet 
issued by the Wagner Electric Corporation, of St. Louis, describ- 
ing the Big Creek power project constructed by that company: 


An effective illustration is furnished by the Big Creek development 
of the Southern California Edison Co. Up to the end of April, 1923, 
this big hydroelectric development has cost $68,000,000. Of this sum 
$32,300,000 has been spent for labor and $10,800,000 expended for 
foodstuffs. As this is being written, the project is giving employment to 
7,296 men, with a pay roll of more than $40,000 a day. 


There appeared before the House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation Mr. R. H. Ballard, the vice president and 
general manager of the Southern California Edison Co., who 
presented the letter from its president, Mr. Miller, parts of 
which I have read. I find in this pamphlet, recently printed 
by the proponents of the Swing-Johnson bill, this statement 
copied from the hearings before that committee: 


Mr. BaLLanp. This company (Southern California Edison), if given 
authority by the States whose water rights are affected, and if granted 
a license therefor under the Federal water power act, is prepared to 
undertake and itself finance dam construction on the Colorado River 
which will not only serve the purpose of hydroelectric power production 
but will also provide the same full measure of flood control and supply 
of water for irrigation of arid lands as is contemplated under the 
pending bill. Its applications for license to carry on power development 
on the Colorado River are already on file with the Federal Power Com- 
mission and can be referred to for particulars. (P. 434, hearings, H, R. 
2903, 68th Cong.) 

Yes, sir; the board has discussed it, and the president has discussed 
it with the board—the feasibility and practicability of it—with the 
result that the president's letter to you gentlemen states the willing- 
ness of the company to proceed at once with an expenditure of from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year on the work. (P. 492, hearings, 
H. R. 2903, 68th Cong.) 


There also appeared before our committee Mr. H. A. Barre, 
executive engineer of the Southern California Edison Co., of 
Los Angeles. I might say in passing that I consider Mr. Barre 
one of the most able witnesses I have ever heard testify before 
any of the committees of Congress on the subject of the Colorado 
River. I questioned Mr. Barre on March 26, 1924, and quote 
from the hearing as follows: 


Mr. Harbzx. Now, please tell the conrmittee what you would do 
if the application of the Southern California Edison Co. were granted 
by the Federal Power Commission. Where you would build your first 
dam? 

Mr. Barre. If the Federal Power Commission would ever act on that 
application and give us permits to go out and find out all the details 
involved in that proposition, we could give you the answer in words 
of one syllable. 

That has not been done. What we have done is to make reconnais- 
sances and investigate the various possibilities. 
* . s . * * . 

Mr, HAYDEN. You consider the Kelly or Callville site desirable, Mr. 
Barre, by reason of its accessibility? 

Mr. Barre. That is one of the features that appealed to me. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What other favorable features has it? 

Mr. Barre. It is a little bit shorter line, And the principal feature 
is that it is not necessary to go to an extreme departure from engineer- 
ing practice in order to build the job there. It is very sinrilar to 
things that everybody* has been doing and knows how to do, without 
having to go out and be a pioneer and a hero, and all that kind of 
stuff. 


I might properly say that the Callville, or the Kelly, site, 
to which he refers is a dam site at the lower end of the Boulder 
Canyon, which has the advantage of accessibility, not being in 
the heart of a great canyon as is the Black Canyon site. 

= > * s » 


* * 

Mr. Haypen. If your company had the right to develop the river, 
where would you build the first dam, at Boulder, Black Canyon, or 
Glen Canyon? a 

Mr. Barre. If our company had the whole thing before us, we 
would first form a coordinated plan for the development of the whole 
river and pick out the item in that plan that was the most advan- 
tageous. I think that what we would do would be to start at a con- 
venient point between Boulder and Black Canyon, in that territory, 
and build a dam of moderate height, perhaps 350 feet, which would 
give a large amount of primary power and a very great amount of 
secondary power which could be quite usefully used in connection with 
the existing steam plants in the California market. In other words, it 
is not necessary at the kick-off to have 100 per cent primary power. 
You can fit your power job to what you have to do. 

* * . s — * . 

Mr. Haypex. The advantages of developing power down stream rather 
than above the national park is the saving in transmission distance to 
the California power market? 
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Mr. Barre. The saving in transmission distance, and because the 
sites are better and construction facilities are better. 


The Southern California Edison Co. has been the pioneer in 
long-distance transmission of power in the United States. It 
was the first company to step up power to 220,000 volts for 
transmission purposes. It has recently built at Long Beach, 
Calif., the most modern steam plant for the generation of elec- 
tric power in existence. From the testimony that I have read 
it is quite evident that there is on file by that company bona fide 
applications for the construction of power plants on the Colo- 
rado River where that stream forms the common boundary 
between Arizona and Nevada which, if granted by the Federal 
Power Commission, would provide a revenue to the States of 
Arizona and Nevada, because all such private developments 


would be taxable. 
THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


I now come to the next, and to my mind the most important, 
applicant for a license on the Colorado River where it forms 
the boundary between Arizona and Nevada. I refer to the 
application of the city of Los Angeles now pending before the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The senior Senator from California [Mr. Jonxsox], in his 
report on this bill, states: 

In the hearings on the project a mass of testimony was produced 
bearing upon the market for power. Showings were made as to the 
future requirements and markets for such power in Los Angeles, Pasa- 
dena, Riverside, and other cities of southern California, of the States 
of Nevada and Arizona, of transcontinental railroads, and the private 
distributing companies. It was also developed that southern California 
cities, in connection with a greatly needed domestic water supply from 
the Colorado River, would require a large block of the power for 
pumping purposes, 


The majority report further states: 


The Secretary will not be contracting with organizations of doubtful 
solyency. As to domestic water, as well as power and pumping pur- 
poses, his contracts will be with cities or an association of cities with 
an assessed wealth of well over a billion dollars. 


I read to the Senate not long ago from this book, Power Con- 
trol, with respect to the great success that the city of Los 
Angeles has made through its bureau of power and light. I 
showed that the gross income from power by that city last 
year was over $12,000,000 and that a net profit of approximately 
$3,250,000 was made. The city of Los Angeles is an applicant 
for a license to build a power plant at Boulder Canyon. 

I read further from this pamphlet, prepared by the pro- 
ponents of the pending bill, from the testimony of Mr. Raiph L. 
Criswell, who says: 

The position of the city of Los Angeles is, that after all the require- 
ments in Arizona and in Nevada and in the other municipalities and 
political subdivisions of southern California have been satisfied, and 
that power has been allocated to them in accordance with their 
requirements, the city of Los Angeles would contract with the Govern- 
ment to take all the remaining power. 


On page 10 of a pamphlet recently issued by the Boulder 
Dam Association I find this statement: 


Various agencies of established solvency are available with which the 
Secretary of the Interior may make contracts for water or power, and 
thus guarantee the financial integrity of the project. 


I ask Senators particularly to note that statement, that the 
contracts may be made either for water or for power; and that 
is in line with the provisions of the Senate bill, which allows the 
Secretary of the Interior, as an alternative, to contract for 
the use of water at the dam to generate power, rather than for 
the sale of power at a Government power plant. 

A metropolitan water district, embracing a large number of southern 
California cities and having an assessed valuation of over a billion 
dollars, will contract for the storage of water for domestic purposes 
and for power to pump this water to an elevation of some 1,500 feet. 
Power, the great financial asset of the project, will be contracted for 
by such applicants in California as the water district referred to, cities 
such as Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, and Riverside, and utilities 
like the Southern California Edison Co. and the States of Nevada and 
Arizona. All these agencies are announced applicants for power. Their 
contracts will be good. 


These statements all go to prove that the municipalities of 
southern California greatly desire to obtain cheap power from 
the Colorado River, and one must conclude that the application 
for a license filed by the city of Los Angeles with the Federal 
Power Commission was made in good faith. 

It is therefore certain, Mr. President, that if either the appli- 
cation of the Southern California Edison Co. or the application 
of the city of Los Angeles for permission to develop power on 
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the Colorado River at or near Boulder Dam were granted by 
the Federal Power Commission the States of Arizona and 
Nevada would obtain an income by way òf taxation from that 
source. 

As I have stated a number of times during the course of this 
debate, the position of the people of Arizona is that it is per- 
fectly proper for the Federal Goyeriment to build a great dam 
on the Colorado River to impound its flood waters, to utilize 
those waters for irrigation of public lands, and incidentally to 
serye the purpose of flood control. No one has any objection 
to that; but what we do object to is that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take a wholly unnecessary step and actually gen- 
erate power itself. But that is not all, for the Californians 
also desire to declare the power plant and the power produced 
there to be the property of the Federal Government, and thus 
deprive the States of Arizona and Nevada of a revenue which 
they would obtain if these applications under the water power 
act were granted. 

It is perfectly obvious that if the city of Los Angeles or the 
Southern California Edison Co. are willing to build a dam and 
a power plant, either one of them would be more than willing to 
build the power plant alone if the Government should build 
the dam. Cities with an assessed valuation of over a billion 
dollars certainly should have no difficulty in floating bonds to 
the amount of $31,500,000 to build a power plant. According to 
the amendment which I now have pending, and which I am 
now discussing, a license shall be issued by the Federal Power 
Commission for the utilization of the site at Boulder Dam to 
generate hydroelectric power, and the commission will be lim- 
ited in issuing the license to the city of Los Angeles or to any 
group of municipalities in southern California associated with 
that city. Such a procedure would preserve the principle of 
public ownership and it would, upon the other hand, keep the 
Federal Government out of the power business. 

It is therefore very certain that if Congress should decide 
that the Federal Government shall not enter into the power 
business on the Colorado River, if jurisdiction is not taken 
away from the Federal Power Commission, as is proposed in 
the Swing-Johnson bill, there are bona fide applicants who are 
financially qualified to undertake the construction of a power 
plant at Boulder or Black Canyon. A license can be granted 
by the Federal Power Commission only after the laws of Ari- 
zona and Nevada are fully complied with, which means that 
the States would receive their taxes. Certainly the Southern 
California Edison Co. would not expect the States of Arizona 
and Nevada to forego that right, and neither should the asso- 
ciated cities of southern California, who are in the power 
business for the profit of their citizens. 

Consequently, to pass any bill which in effect repeals the 
Federal water power act, so far as Boulder Dam is concerned, 
is a grave injustice to Arizona and Nevada. The applicants for 
licenses that I have named are financially able to carry out 
their proposals to develop power on the Colorado River, so 
that the loss of revenue to the two States is real, not imagi- 
nary; is certain, not problematical. 

THE WORD “ ROYALTY ” 


I am frank to say, Mr. President, that we in Arizona have 
made a mistake in discussing this question of revenue to the 
State of Arizona from power generated on the Colorado River 
by using, in times past, the word “royalty.” I myself was guilty 
of that mistake, which has helped to create the impression that 
Arizona’s demands with respect to power are unreasonable. 

I have here a copy of an address which I delivered under the 
auspices of the American Legion at Prescott, Ariz., on August 
2, 1923. In that address I used the term “royalty”; but, in 
order that the Senate may understand what I meant by that 
word, I desire to read a few extracts from what I said at that 
time: 

There is not demand in Arizona to-day for so much as a twentieth 
part of the power that could be produced within the Grand Canyon 
region, Time alone can tell how much hydroelectric energy may be 
consumed in this State, but it is safe to say that there will still be 
power available long after nll those now living have passed away, 
Our chief object, then, is not to worry about what may happen after 
we are gone, but to devise some means whereby at least a partial use 
can be made of this great supply of “ white coal” in our own day and 
generation. 

If Arizona can not use a fraction of the power that may be derived 
from the Colorado River, should we stand in the way of the use of a 
part of it in other States? Suppose that cheap power does doubie 
the present population of Los Angeles and southern California by 
making that city and section a great manufacturing and industrial 
center, how will Arizona be injured? Will there not be more mouths 
to feed and more backs to clothe, and will not that create a demand 
for the products of Arizona's irrigated farms and stock ranges? How 
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can we fail to share in the prosperity of so close a neighbor? It seems 
to me that there can be no just cause for jealousy, but, upon the 
contrary, we should rejoice at the prospect thus presented, for any- 
thing which promotes the welfare of the great Southwest, of which we 
are an integral part, is bound to redound to our benefit. 

But some say that if southern California so greatly needs power 
from the Colorado River, and if that section is to profit so much by 
its use, why should not Arizona obtain a share of this new wealth by 
requiring that a division be made at its source? Since the power sites 
are all within or partly within Arizona and the principal power market 
is in California, would it not be equitable for Arizona to require the 
payment of a fair charge per horsepower on the hydroelectric energy 
thus used? I am frank to say that this proposal appeals to me as 
just and reasonable. I believe that a study of the situation will 
disclose that a rate of royalty can be agreed upon which will not be 
burdensome to California and yet will be of material benefit to the 
taxpayers of Arizona. ‘a 

If the State of Arizona is justly entitled to collect a royalty on 
power, I believe that that right will be conceded not only by Cali- 
fornia, the principal place where it can be collected, but by the United 
States, which should have no objection so long as California is willing 
to pay. I can speak with better authority for the Federal Government, 
because Congress has enacted two laws which are precedents for such 
a charge. The Federal water power act recognizes the principle that 
even though the United States owns all the power sites, yet the 
State in which they are located is entitled to some revenue from their 
use, The Federal Power Commission is required to collect a reason- 
able annual charge or royalty for the use and occupancy of any power 
site, and the money received is divided, 1244 per cent to the United 
States to pay the expenses of the commission, 50 per cent goes into 
the reclamation fund to construct irrigation projects in the West, and 
37% per cent to the State wherein the power development takes place. 

The second precedent is the law which donates 25 per cent of the 
receipts from the national forests to the States. Not only is this 
amount paid to the States in lieu of taxes, but 10 per cent more is 
expended each year on roads within the forest reserves. In addition 
to these contributions to the upbullding of the State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is also expending several hundred thousand dollars each year 
in Arizona for the construction of highways within or partly within 
the national forests. 

If it is proper for Arizona to receive a share of the income from the 
national forests and a share of the income from power sites, then there 
is no principle involved, but merely a question of how much. The 
Federal Government has not failed to be fair in other cases, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that upon a proper showing in any instance 
this State will be treated justly. 


VARIOUS PROPOSALS BY ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, AND NEVADA RELATIVE TO 
POWER 


I now desire to direct attention to various proposals that 
have been made by commissioners representing the States of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada during attempts to negotiate 
a compact between those three States of the lower basin with 
respect to a settlement of the controversy that has existed be- 
tween them. I do not intend to read the entire document in 
each case, but only such parts as relate to power. 

I hold in my hand the Colorado River development plan sub- 
mitted by the State of California on December 1, 1925. Article 
VI of this proposed compact deals with power. This is the 
California proposal to Arizona: 


That in the event the United States of America shall construct a 
dam in the main stream of the Colorado River at or near Boulder 
Canyon, creating a reservoir of not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, at which hydroelectric power shall be generated by persons or 
agencies other than the United States of America, then such persons 
or agencies generating such power at said dam shall each pay to the 
Secretary of the Interior one ($1) dollar per annum for each operative 
horsepower which may be installed by him for it or for his or its 
benefits, in addition to any and all other requirements by the United 
States, which said sums so paid shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Interior to the States of Arizona and Nevada, in equal parts, annually, 
said payments to be made at such times and under such reasonable 
regulations and-in such installments as the Secretary of the Interior 
may, by general order, prescribe. No payment under this article shall 
be required until power-generating machinery upon which said payment 
is based shall have been placed in actual operation. The provisions of 
this article shall not be construed as affecting, or intending to affect, 
the taxing power of any of the signatory States, but that in the event 
any of such persons or agencies generating power at said dam shall 
pay any tax, assessment, impost, or other liability, demand or charge 
upon said power or works therefor, under the taxing power of the 
State, or subdivision thereof, then and in that event, for the year 
immediately following such payment, the amount of money so paid 
shall be deducted from the amount to be paid to the Secretary of the 
Interior as hereinabove in this article provided, for the benefit of 
the State to whom such payment was made. The payment of sald 
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sums to the said Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of Arizona 
or Nevada shall be in lieu of - all license or other fees now or which 
may hereafter be required by the said States, or either of them, for 
the use, license, or privilege of storing water, or building and operat- 
ing generating plants, transmission lines, or otherwise in connection 
with the said dam. 


The sum and substance of the California offer was that in 
addition to any and all charges payable to the United States 
for power generated at Boulder Dam the consumers of power 
in that State would pay 50 cents per horsepower per annum to 
each of the States of Arizona and Nevada. In other words, 
California admitted the principle in that offer made on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, that the States of Arizona and Nevada are entitled 
to compensation in lieu of taxes. 

The Arizona-Colorado River Commission made a counter pro- 
posal on December 17, 1925, Article VII of which deals with 
power. It will be understood that each of these proposals was 
in the form of drafts of a proposed tristate compact dealing 
with power, water, and other matters, I read Article VII: 


ARTICLE VII 


Any State in which reservoir sites exist in the Colorado River or its 
tributaries, directly or through any district or agency created in pur- 
suance of and hereafter authorized by the laws of said State, may build 
dams, hydroelectric power plants, and appurtenant works in such State 
and operate or lease the same. 


I may say in this connection that at that time the idea was 
rather strongly advocated in Arizona that the State itself should 
engage in the business of generating power. Arizona is one of 
the few States of the Union permitted under its constitution to 
engage in industrial enterprises. I might further add that 
President Coolidge has more than once suggested that the States 
themselves should undertake this development, rather than the 
Federal Government. I continue reading from Article VII: 


Such State or States may sell or lease the power produced by such 
dams or power plants, and may impose taxation on such dams, power 
plants, transmission lines, and other property Incident thereto, and 
may collect royalties on the power produced by such dams or power 
plants, or any of them, or impose a tax on such power or provide for 
both such tex and royalties on such power. Where development works 
are constructed in two or more States the entire hydroelectric plant, 
including dams, reservoirs, power houses and appurtenant works, shall 
be considered a unit in all matters relating to the financing of con- 
struction, the operation, lease, collection of royalties, and taxation, 
regardless of the location of the power plants with reference to State 
boundaries. 

The cost of the construction of all such development works shall 
be borne by the respective States, districts, or agencies created in pur- 
suance of the laws of such States, and all power and revenue from the 
sale or lease of power, or royalties on the same, or taxation of such 
power or works shall be divided among the States in direct proportion 
to the present amount of fall which the river makes in each State be- 
tween the dam and the elevation of the bed of the stream reached by 
the backwater when the reservoir is filled. Where the river forms 
the boundary between two States, each State shall be allotted one-half 
of the fall which occurs in the present river bed on such joint boundary 
for the purpose of computing the relative proportions allotted to each 
State. 

H" EQUAL DIVISION” OR “FALL OF THE RIVER” 


Permit me to say that the State of Arizona continued to advo- 
cate that proposal of a division of power benefits in accordance 
with the fall of the river within the State until the governors’ 
conference, which was held in Denyer last summer, At that 
time I addressed a letter to the governors of the States of the 
upper basin, suggesting that the State of Arizona was perfectly 
willing to adopt the rule of equal division of the benefits or the 
rule of fall of the river, provided that either rule was made uni- 
form throughout the Colorado River Basin. In the lower basin, 
where the Colorado River forms the common boundary between 
Arizona and Nevada, it would be to the advantage of Arizona to 
adopt the principle of the fall of the river, but above the Grand 
Canyon, where a dam in Marble Gorge or Glen Canyon would 
back the water into the State of Utah, it would be disadvan- 
tageous to the State of Arizona. The governors were advised 
that Arizona was willing to adopt the rule of equal division 
with Nevada if Utah would agree that in the future, if a power 
development took place on the Colorado above the Grand Canyon 
region, Utah would not assert a claim to power benefits based 
upon the fall of the river but would divide the benefits equally 
with Arizona. I received a letter from the governors of the four 
upper basin States, in which they stated that in their opinion 
the better practice would be to follow the principle of equal 
division of power revenues between the States, and since that 
time Arizona has adopted that idea in all proposals made. My | 


letter to the four governors and the reply thereto are as follows: 
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Denver, COLO., September 28, 1927. 
To the Governors of the States of the Upper Basin of the Colorado 

River: 

GuNTLEMEN: Arizona and Nevada are agreed upon the principle that 
the States are entitled to receive compensation for the use of their 
lands and waters when hydroelectric energy is generated by means of 
dams, reseryoirs, power plants, or other works or structures wholly or 
partly within their boundaries, 

The two States are not in accord as to how such compensation 
should be divided between them. Arizona contends that the proceeds 
should be divided according to the fall in the river within each State 
above the point where the hydroelectric energy is generated. Nevada 
insists that the division should be equal. 

In order to bring about an agreement which will end the present 
controversy Arizona is now willing to adopt either the theory of “ fall 
of the river” or that of “equal division” so long as this rule is to be 
uniform throughout the Colorado River Basin. 

I am sure that an expression of opinion upon this issue from you 
gentlemen, as the chief executives of your States, will be exceedingly 
yaluable in securing the establishment of a precedent which will be 
most persuasive when other compacts are negotiated for à division of 
the compensation received for the use of lands and waters which are 
located in two States. 

Yours very respectfully, 
CARL HAYDEN, United States Senator. 


Tue State or COLORADO, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Denver, September 29, 1927. 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senator from Arizona, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sexator: Your letter asking an expression from the Governors 
of the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming as to what, 
in their opinion, would be an equitable basis of division of compensation 
received for the use of the lands and waters employed in the generation 
of hydroelectric energy by means of dams, reservoirs, power plants, or 
other works or structures partly within the boundaries of each of the 
States of Arizona and Nevada is respectfully acknowledged. 

During the pendency of the above controversy before the Denver 
conference we haye given the matter our serious consideration. Unfor- 
tunately, we have found no rule by which to make an evaluation of the 
different physical factors contributing to the power under conditions 
such as are involved in this instance. We are, however, conscious that 
these factors are so interdependent that each is valueless without 
others, and that each State is sovereign over the respective factors 
within its borders, subject only to such constitutional authority as is 
vested in the United States Government. In view of these facts, as 
between the two States owning the banks and bed of the river—one 
owning a large part of the fall of the river and the other a very large 
part of the area flooded, and the dam site owned jointly—we respect- 
fully suggest that each State should, as between themselyes, share 
equally in the benefits accruing to them from the generation of hydro- 
electric power. 

Very respectfully, 
Wu. H. ADAMS, 
GEORGE H. DERN, 
Frank C. EMERSON, 
By Joun A. WHITING, Commissioner. 
Francis C. WILSON, 
Interstate Water Commissioner for New Merico. 


Returning to the draft of the three-State compact proposed 
by Arizona on December 17, 1925, I read a further article, 
which provides: 

ARTICLE XI 


In the eyent the United States shall undertake the construction, 
financing, and operation of any development on the Colorado River 
for flood control, irrigation, or power purposes, such repayment to the 
Government shall be made in accordance with the reclamation act and 
amendments thereto. Each State shall assume an obligation in pro- 
portion to the allotment of water and power as provided in this agree- 
ment, and assure the Government the repayment of all construction 
costs together with any interest charged for the full amount so 
advanced. 


It will be noted that the commissioners representing the State 
of Arizona were careful to say that the Federal Government 
should be assured of the complete return, with interest, of all 
money advanced for the construction of any project on the 


Colorado River. 


NEGOTIATIONS IN LOS ANGELES, JANUARY, 1927 
Unfortunately, nothing came of these negotiations which were 
conducted in December, 1925, but commissioners representing 
the three States of the lower basin again met in January, 1927, 
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and the Arizona proposal of December 14 was adopted as a 

working basis. I have here a copy of a proposal submitted to 

Arizona and Nevada by California on January 24, 1927, as one 

section of a three-State compact. This proposal deals with 

pone only and was made at a meeting in Los Angeles, Calif. 
read: 


It is expressly agreed and understood as part of this tri-State 
compact between the signatory States that taxation and the basis of 
taxation upon power developments on the Colorado River within the 
States of Nevada and Arizona shall always be reasonable as compared 
with other property in the respective States. 

It is further agreed that the signatory States may secure reasonable 
revenue from hydroelectric power projects on the Colorado River in 
such States by taxdtion at rates equitable and uniform with those 
on other taxable property within the State, subject to laws of the 
United States. In case of Government-built projects, the States in 
which such project is built shall be entitled to compensation equiva- 
lent to what they would receive in taxation from private projects, 
provided that such equivalent compensation in any State shall be 
based on the average tax rate or rates in that State applied to the 
assessed valuation of the project: Provided further, That if in the 
opinion of one of the signatory States the amount of the assessed 
valuation, as applied to any project or projects in which that State is 
interested appears excessive, then that State shall have the right of 
appeal to a board of equalization for an adjustment of such assessed 
valuation. This board of equalization shall be composed of a repre- 
sentative of the State making the assessed valuation, the State ap- 
pealing such assessed valuation, and a representative of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

It is further agreed that no tax or equivalent revenue shall be levied 
by or paid to any State on account of any power project until the 
project shall have been completed to the point of being placed in 
operation. 


It will be observed that in this proposal made by the com- 
missioners representing the State of California on January 
24, 1927, the principle that the States of Arizona and Nevada 
are entitled to receive revenue from taxation of hydroelectric 
power is specifically conceded. 

I have here a draft of a proposition dealing with power 
which was prepared by the Arizona commission at Los Angeles 
in response to the proposal submitted by California on January 
24, 1927, which I have just read. This draft, which was pre- 
sented by the Arizona commissioners, reads as follows: 


Los ANGELES CONFERENCE, January, 1927. 


PROPOSITION DEALING WITH POWER, WHICH WAS PREPARED BY THB 
ARIZONA COMMISSION AT LOS ANGELES IN RESPONSE TO A PROPOSITION 
SUBMITTED BY THE CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONERS ON JANUARY 24, 1027 


a. It is expressly agreed and understood that the signatory States to 
this compact, and their legal subdivisions, shall possess the right to 
derive revenue for public purposes from power developed within their 
territory or on their boundary, provided that the rates of taxation and 
the assessed valuation of each State shall be reasonable, equitable, and 
uniform with those that the State imposes upon other property. In 
case of projects built on the main Colorado River by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or those constructed on the boundaries of two or more States, 
the States and the legal subdivision on the boundaries of which such 
projects are built shall be entitled to compensation equivalent to what 
they would receive from the utilization of their natural resources by a 
tax on private or corporate development, if these projects were within 
their own borders. Provided, that no tax or equivalent revenue shall 
be levied by or paid to any State on account of a power project except 
to the extent the project shall have been proportionately completed and 
placed in operation. 

b. Provided, that in computing such equivalent compensation the tax 
rate shall be that of the States and their legal subdivisions, and the 
valuations shall be uniform and equitable with the value of other hydro- 
electric power within the States party to this agreement, and provided 
further, that if in the opinion of one of the signatory States the 
amount of the assessed valuation as applied to a Federal Government 
built project or projects, or one constructed upon the boundaries of two 
or more States, appears to be excessive, that State shall have the right 
to appeal to a board of equalization for an adjustment of such valuation. 

Personnel of the proposed commission to be decided later, if its duties 
are agreed upon. 

In case of appeal, the decision of the board shall be final and binding, 
subject only to appeal to the Federal courts. 


SUDDEN BREAK-UP OF LOS ANGELES NEGOTIATIONS 


Duly accredited representatives of the three States were in 
eonference in Los Angeles, actively engaged in a serious at- 
tempt to settle their differences with respect to power to be 
developed on the Colorado River. The question of just compen- 
sation for the use ef the natural resources of Arizona and 
Nevada by California was under active consideration. But 
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suddenly a great change took place. The California commis- 
sioners stated that they were in receipt of a telegram from 
Washington, and that it was no longer possible for them to con- 
tinue the discussion of power revenues as suggested by Arizona, 
or upon any other basis. The California commissioners with- 
drew the proposition which they had originally tendered and 
abruptly ended the negotiations with Arizona and Nevada. 

Until the negotiations at Los Angeles were interrupted by 
this apparently most compelling telegram from Washington, the 
three States of the lower basin of the Colorado River were 
making a business arrangement among themselyes which was 
satisfactory to themselves. What concern could it possibly be 
to the Federal Government or to any Federal official, if Cali- 
fornia should agree with Arizona and Nevada that the two 
States were to receive taxes from power at Boulder Canyon 
which were to be reasonable as compared with other property? 

If such taxes were to be unreasonably high, so high as to be 
a burden that the Boulder Dam power project could not bear, 
then the Federal Government might have just cause to inter- 
fere. But if the tax was no real burden and California agreed 
to pay it to Arizona and Nevada above and aside from all 
moneys due the United States, then no Federal official could 
have any right to complain. Whoever he was that sent that 
telegram rendered poor and shabby service to California. He 
forced the commissioners of that State to break off negotiations 
with Arizona and Nevada when a complete accord among the 
three States was practically consummated. 


PROPAGANDA ADVERSE TO ARIZONA 


After the break up of the negotiations at Los Angeles much 
propaganda appeared in the press wherein the State of Arizona 
was charged with making extortionate demands upon California 
for a royalty or tax on power. The Boulder Dam Association 
of California issued a pamphlet labeled “The story of a great 
Government project for the conquest of the Colorado River,” 
which, after stating that Arizona’s demands were “ prohibitive,” 
Says on page 9: 

Arizona demanded a royalty of $6 per horsepower of installed capacity 
for any power developed on the river within her boundaries including 
development on Government projects. 


I recently read an article in the North American Review for 
March, 1928. The author of the ‘article, Mr. J. M. Scanland, 
evidently believed these misrepresentations of Arizona’s position 
on power for he said, in discussing the Colorado River project: 


The proposed tax would amount to about $6,000,000 a year, and this 
would add greatly to the wealth of Arizona, as it would be collected 
for an indefinite period. 


From among the more recent attacks upon Arizona, I direct 
the attention of the Senate to the following editorial printed in 
the San Francisco Chronicle of April 20, 1928: 


HOLDING UP THE BOULDER DAM BILL FOR PURPOSE OF RANSOM 


By virtue of their position as Senators, AsHURST and HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, have the power to filibuster against the Boulder Dam bill and 
so delay it and conceivably prevent its passage as ASHURST did at the 
last session. 

By so doing the position of Senators AsHurST and HAYDEN and 
the position of Arizona itself would be nothing for pride. Arizona 
throughout has stood in no proud position on the Colorado River mat- 
ter. The State has done nothing but block every effort of the other 
river States to reach a solution of the problem. Arizona has given 
no cooperation, has never been willing to yield an inch in the compro- 
mises always necessary when the interests of so many parties are in- 
volved, but from beginning to end has stood stubbornly on the ground 
that her demands must be met in full or there will be no dam. 

And on what basis does Arizona so stiffly insist that all the other 
river States bow to her? To the river above the dam site Arizona con- 
tributes nothing but a trifle of ill-smelling alkali water from the Little 
Colorado. And this she proposes to reserve to herself out of any 
settlement, and the other States are willing. All her claim to the 
pound of flesh she demands rest on nothing more than the accident 
that one bank of the river at the dam site is an Arizona bank. 

Arizona supplies none of the waters in question; the flow of the Little 
Colorado being reserved she could not build a dam at Boulder Canyon, 
nor make much use of it if she could. But she declares—and Senator 
Asuurst shouts it for her—that the dam will pay its last penny of 
tribute to her or there will be no dam. 

In other words, Arizona demands that a ransom shall be paid to her 
for the safety of the Imperial Valley, every year until the dam is 
built, in imminent peril of destruction. As a holdup this differs little 
from those that used to be staged by Arizona highwaymen. 


The best answer that I can give to this assertion that Ari- 
zona demands her “pound of flesh” in return for “but a trifle 
of ill-smelling alkali water” is to read a letter that I wrote to 
the Director of the United States Geological Survey last March, 
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and his reply thereto, which shows that the run-off of the Little 
Colorado was 384,000 acre-feet last year: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1928. 
Dr. GEORGE OTIS SMITH, 
Director United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: On January 30, 1923, I was advised by your office, in 
answer to a series of questions, that— 

“The available records for Little Colorado and Williams Rivers are 
too short to permit of reliable deductions as to the mean annual flow. 
The average annual contribution of these streams to the main Colorado 
has been estimated at 200,000 acre-feet for the Little Colorado and 
75,000 acre-feet for Williams River.” 

I shall be obliged if you will advise me whether you now have more 
reliable data as to the flow of these streams. I also desire similar 
information relative to Cataract Creek in Arizona and other streams 
flowing into the Colorado River between Lees Ferry and the mouth of 
the Gila, such as the Paria and the Virgin Rivers. E 

Yours very respectfully, 
CARL HAYDEN. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, March 23, 1928. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator Haypen: In reply to your letter of March 20, 
regarding flow of streams tributary to the Colorado: 

A gaging station was built on Little Colorado River at Grand Falls 
during 1925 and put into operation on November 15 of that year. 
The run-off from that date to the end of the report year, September 30, 
1926, was 173,000 acre-feet, and for the year ending September 30, 
1927, it was 884,000 acre-feet. 

Records of the flow of Paria River at Lees Ferry have been obtained 
since November 22, 1923. A summary for the years ending September 
30, 1924 to 1926, is as follows: 


z a Acre-feet 
November 22, 1923, to September 30, 1924. soe ETE Sore Bs TN 
Year ending September 30, SOIR ate IN 29, 500 
Year ending September 30, 1926——— 32, 100 


A station was also established on Bright Angel Creek near its mouth 
in the fall of 1923. A summary of the run-off for the years ending 
September 30, 1924 to 1926, is as follows: 


Year a Acre-feet 
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No records have been obtained since 1923 of the flow of any of the 
other streams tributary between the Gila and Lees Ferry. 
Yours very cordially, 
Gro. Oris SMITH, Director. 


From this cleverly written book entitled Power Control,” to 
which I have previously referred, I read the following, from 
page 211, with reference to the Arizona demand for revenue 
from Colorado River power : 

Arizona, which failed to ratify the original compact and which has 
led the opposition to the Swing-Johnson bill in Congress, has asked 
the right to collect each year from any hydroelectric power produced 
by the Federal Government on the Colorado River, a sum equal to 
the taxes which will be paid on the same site owned and developed by 
private enterprises. 

Arizona’s first demand was a royalty tax amounting to about $6 


per horsepower, which, assuming a constant capacity of $600,000- 


horsepower at Boulder Dam, would come to the sum of $3,600,000 
annually. With this principle once established, they might expect to 
collect from the entire 4,000,000 horsepower available on the Colorado 
within Arizona the sum of $24,000 annually or approximately $60 
for every inhabitant of the State. This $3,600,000 royalty would so 
lower the annual return on Boulder Dam that its entire cost would 
take much longer to pay off. At one time some of the advocates of 
immediate development in California were willing to agree that some 
royalty should be paid to Arizona, although, if such an agreement 
were consummated, it would merely mean the giving away of rights 
which California did not possess, Senator Hiram. JOHNSON has not 
approved of any such arrangement. After the entire investment of 
the Government has been repaid, all the revenue, whether from power 
sold at the switchboard of a Government plant or from water leases 
to private companies, should go to the Government to repay its advance 
of credit. After this has been returned the policy of allocating the 
revenue from power will be a matter for further decision. 


The authors of this book are even unkind enough to taunt 
the States of Arizona and Nevada for their present lack of 
wealth. I read from page 213 as follows: 


These compacts and withdrawals have a background of poverty. 
Certain of these Southwestern States are very undeveloped, have only 
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slight natural resources other than this water power, and want in any 
way possible to secure an income from it. If a project of a Government- 
owned plant fails because of their opposition, they may receive some 
additional revenue through the taxes paid by private companies which 
develop power. To the extent that they consume the power them- 
selves, they will of course pay back to the company such taxes. 
Otherwise the consumers in the other States will pay them. 


NO REAL BASIS FOR MISREPRESENTATIONS 


Now, Mr. President, I want to advise the Senate of the slight 
basis that existed for all of this misrepresentation of the State 
of Arizona with respect to the alleged extortionate demands for 
a royalty on power. 

Nothing will be found in any record made at any meeting 
wherein the State of Arizona ever put any such a demand on 
paper. No one was more greatly surprised than I to hear the 
charge made that Arizona demanded a royalty of $6,000,000 a 
year from Boulder Canyon Dam or that Arizona demanded a 
royalty of $6 per horsepower for electrical energy produced on 
the Colorado River which might be transmitted into California. 

In an effort to ascertain what basis there could possibly be 
for such a demand, I inquired of the Arizona commissioners 
who were in attendance at the meeting in Los Angeles shortly 
after which this propaganda commenced. What I learned is that 
the Californians seized upon a suggestion advanced at the Los 
Angeles meeting by Mr. F. A. Reid, president of the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association, a successful business man who 
is thoroughly familiar with the hydroelectric power business ow- 
ing to his having had supervision of the Salt River project 
development. I have heretofore mentioned the excellent way in 
which he has directed the affairs of that cooperative organiza- 
tion of Arizona farmers. Mr. Reid, who was one of the Arizona 
commissioners, informed me that during the course of the dis- 
cussion at Los Angeles it was said that power was worth about 
$30 per horsepower laid down in the market at Los Angeles. 
It was also stated that electrical energy could be produced at 
Boulder Canyon and delivered in Los Angeles for about $18 per 
horsepower, making a saving of $12 per horsepower. 

Mr. Reid remarked that if Boulder Canyon power was worth 
$80 and could be delivered in Los Angeles for $18, Arizona and 
Nevada were willing to divide the saving with California, which 
was $12. In other words, California would get power from the 
Colorado River $6 cheaper than it could be produced in Los 
Angeles, and the States of Arizona and Nevada would take and 
divide between them the other $6. 

That statement was made only in the course of a conversa- 
tion across the conference table; it was never placed in writing; 
and yet our California opponents have used Mr. Reid’s remark 
over and over again, unceasingly repeating it in such a way as 
to lead the uninformed to believe that $6 per horsepower is 
the irreducible minimum demand made by Arizona for a roy- 
alty on Colorado River power. There is no truth in the asser- 
tion; there never was any truth in it. It was merely a state- 
ment made in accordance with Arizona’s repeated claim for 
an equal share of the benefits to come from any Colorado River 
development. Could there be anything more natural than for 
Mr. Reid, or anyone else who is fair-minded, to say that if power 
could be delivered from Boulder Canyon into California at a 
saying of $12 per horsepower that California should take half 
of that saving and Arizona and Nevada would take the other 
half? In no event would Arizona be able to obtain the whole 
of the $6 per horsepower, because $3, or half of it, would have 
to be paid to Nevada. Whateyer demand Arizona has made it 
was always contemplated that Nevada should share in it. As I 
have said, the negotiations in Los Angeles were broken off 
upon receipt of a telegram from Washington advising the Cali- 
fornia commissioners not to agree to any kind of compensation 
to Arizona and Nevada for the use of their lands and their 
waters for the generation of electrical energy. We have never 
been able to learn who was the author of the telegram; we 
do not know who gave the California commissioners the advice 
to break off the negotiations. They were broken off, however, 
and no settlement of the controversy came out of that meeting 
in January, 1927. 

THE DENVER CONFERENCE 


Nothing further was done until the governors of the four 
States of the upper basin—Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming—invited the Governors and commissioners of Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada to meet in Denver last summer 
in an effort to work out a solution of the difficulties in the 
lower Colorado River Basin. The conference at Denyer was 
presided over by Gov. George H. Dern, of Utah. There were in 
attendance Governor Emerson, of Wyoming; Governor Adams, 
of Colorado; and Governor Dillon, of New Mexico, with their 
commissioners and assistants. There were likewise representa- 
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tives of the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, who 
came there to submit the matters in controversy to the govern- 
ors of the upper-basin States as mediators. 

The governors of the upper-basin States first asked Arizona 
and California and Nevada to each make a statement in writing 
with respect to their respective demands for water, and later 
as to their views with respect to power. 


ARIZONA POWER PROPOSAL AT DENVER 


I hold in my hand a copy of the proposal submitted by the 
Arizona Colorado River Commission at that time, which is again 
in the form of an article to be included in a proposed tri- 
State agreement. It reads as follows: 


ARTICLE V 


(a) It is expressly agreed and understood that the signatory States 
in this compact, and their political subdivisions, shall possess the right 
to derive revenue for public purposes from power developed within their 
territory or on their boundary. 

Such revenue may be derived by any manner or kind of taxation in 
each State as may be imposed by such State under its constitution and 
laws, but whatever kind or manner of taxes are imposed the total 
revenue derived from such taxation in any State shall be limited to the 
amount that would be derived from a property tax at the rate levied 
by such State or taxing districts therein upon other like or similar prop- 
erty within the State upon the property employed or used in the pro- 
duction of such power on the same basis of valuation used by such 
State or taxing district in taxing other like or similar property therein. 
The value of the right to utilize natural resources for the production of 
power, including dam sites, reservoir sites, the water and the fall 
thereof, in the production of said power may be considered as property 
used in the production of said power and included in the valuation upon 
which the limitation of such tax is based. A 

In order that the benefits of the development of the Colorado River 
may be distributed among the respective States as if said deyelopment 
were made by private capital the United States agrees that if it shall 
undertake the construction of any Federal project or projects on the 
main Colorado River wholly or partly within any of the States party 
hereto it will make provision in the sale or lease of power or power 
privileges from such project or projects for payment to the respective 
States of the same amount of revenue from the power produced by such 
Federal project or projects as such States would -derive under this 
agreement if such Federal project or projects had been constructed by 
private capital. 

If in the opinion of any of the signatory States the taxes imposed 
by any other State upon a project constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment or a project constructed on the boundary of two or more States 
are excessive, such State or States shall have the right to appeal to a 
board of equalization for an adjustment of the valuation limiting such 
taxation. The Colorado Control Commission shall constitute such 
board of equalization. In case of appeal the decision of this board 
shall be final and binding, subject only to appeal to the Federal courts. 

No revenue shall be received by or paid to any State on account 
of taxation of a power project, except to the extent the project shall 
have been complete and placed in operation. 


ONE MILL PER KILOWATT-HOUR TO ARIZONA AND NEVADA 


When at various times Arizona has proposed to California 
that payments be made in lieu of taxes, the California com- 
missions have said that they were fearful of the indefiniteness 
of such a proposal, The Californians have stated that they 
would prefer that an arrangement be made based upon a 
rate per kilowatt-hour. Arizona has never insisted upon any 
such arrangement. As a matter of fact, Arizona has preferred 
to let the entire question of revenue rest upon the taxation 
basis. However, in response to this California demand for a 
statement of the rate of compensation per kilowatt-hour, Ari- 
zona has suggested that the rate be 1 mill, one-half of which 
would go to Arizona and the other half to Nevada. 

I find that such a proposal in writing is contained in a 
memorandum of Arizona’s views with respect to an agreement 
between the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, which 
was submitted to Nevada's commissioners in Denver. I read 
from that memorandum; 


We assume that the principles set forth in the Pittman resolution, 
as submitted to the conference of governors, will be accepted as the 
settled policy of the Colorado River Basin States, and be incorporated 
into State agreements, We further assume that the general principles 
set forth in the written proposition relating to power submitted to the 
conference by the Arizona commission on September 24, will meet with 
the approval of the several States interested in the proposition. 
Subject to such general principles and as further suggestions for a 
specific agreement among the lower-basin States with reference to 
power, the Arizona Colorado River Commission submits the following: 

* * * * s * * 
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That allocation of power benefits be made to each of said States as 
follows: 

“(a) Power benefits from any reservoir wholly in one State shall be 
wholly to the State in which such reservoir is situated. Power benefits 
from any dam partly in Arizona and partly in Nevada shall be divided 
equally between Arizona and Nevada. Power benefits from any dam 
partly in Arizona and partly in California shall be divided equally be- 
tween Arizona and California. The assent of Utah and New Mexico to 
this method of division of power benefits between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia and Arizona and Nevada shall be deemed and held to be an 
agreement of each of said States to divide equally with Arizona all 
power benefits from any reservoir partly in Arizona and partly in said 
State. If any lower-basin State declines to accept this basis of equal 
division, Arizona shall not be obliged to accept the same from Neyada 
or California. 

“(b) In the ease of Government projects the period for the repay- 
ment of the Government of the construction costs shall be so adjusted as 
to permit of the sale or lease of power or power privileges from said 
project in addition to the costs of maintenance, operation, and better- 
ments and repayments to the Government of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour of 
power or power privileges sold or leased from such project, which shail 
be paid to the States interested in the proportions provided for in 
subdivision (a) of this section.” 


I have now read to the Senate the various proposals in writ- 
ing that have been made by Arizona and California with respect 
to a settlement of the power controversy in the lower basin of 
the Colorado River. 

I now direct the attention of the Senate to an article which 
appeared in the Community Builder, a magazine published in 
the city of Los Angeles, which contains a statement by the 
present Governor of Nevada relative to the demands of that 
State: 

NEVADA AND THE COLORADO 


By Hon, F. B. Balzar, Governor of Nevada 


The proposed legislation for the development of the lower Colorado 
River is of yital interest to the whole Southwest, and is probably the 
most misunderstood and misrepresented piece of legislation that has ever 
been before the western country, 

This is due, primarily, to two features: 

First. The political fortunes of those interested in furthering the 
legislation. 

Second. The interests of the particular areas which hope to benefit 
by the proposed development. 

Under the proposed legislation, as presented by the Swing-Johnson 
bill, the dam will be located in Nevada and Arizona and all of the 
projects benefiting by the construction are located in California—the 
1,000,000 acre-feet of water to be developed for use in southern Cali- 
fornia cities and the 1,000,000 installed horsepower to be delivered in 
southern California in the southern California power markets, 

The controyersy that bas arisen then is whether or not the proposed 
development is entirely fair to the States in which the project is 
located since it is not possible to tax Government property; and, since 
this is the only major development possible between Arizona and 
Nevada, whether or not the two States should in some manner be 
compensated for the loss of benefits they might receive if the project 
were developed by private capital. 

Attempts have been made from time to time by certain of the 
States to shift the blame for failure to agree on methods of develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River, but a review of the hearings from 
time to time upon the proposed legislation would lead us to believe that 
at different times possibly all of the States have been somewhat out 
of line. Californians may, in their eagerness for development and the 
procuring of more large blocks of hydroelectric power to stabilize their 
markets, forget that the taking of the largest natural resource in 
some other State entirely for that development may be somewhat 
selfish, and Arizona may overestimate the benefits accruing to the 
California developments and at certain times demand too much. 
Nevada, therefore, believes that there is a way of dealing fairly with 
these three States in legislation that will create great wealth for 
the southwest country and at the same time allow the States in which 
the project is located an opportunity to benefit if profits are made from 
the development. Nevada submitted the following recommendations 
to the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation January 20, 
1928: 

First. That Nevada and Arizona should benefit from the proposed 
development, at least to the extent that they would benefit if developed 
by private capital, second only to Government payments and any 
reasonable reserve. ; 

“Second. That the power be not sold as low as the repayments to 
the Government will permit, but should be sold at a competitive figure, 
comparable with the cost of power available elsewhere for these 
markets. 

“Third. That arrangements be made for the sale of the power so 
that fair offers may be had and that legitimate bidders be not handi- 
capped. 
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“Fourth, That suitable readjustment periods be arranged for the 
power charges per kilowatt-bour and also for the proper charges for 
other service rendered. 

“Fifth. That proper charges be made for other service rendered 
flood control, silt contrel, irrigation water storage, and domestic water 
storage, 

“Sixth, That the States shall have the right to withdraw, upon 
proper notice, certain blocks of power to be used within their own 
boundaries, 

“Seventh. That a board be arranged for from the three lower States 
to assist the Secretary of the Interlor, or any agency supervising the 
sale of the power and other service rendered, in an adyisory capacity to 
fix the proper charge per kilowatt-hour for power and preper charges 
for other service rendered. 

“Eighth. That an attempt be made to equalize in some manner 
among the three States the benefits from reclamation financing. 

“Ninth. That after the Government advance is entirely repaid the 
benefits from this development accrue to the States. 

“We are convinced that if the above recommendations are carried 
out the project is economically sound, and we will support legislation 
containing these provisions.” 

s * * + * * . 


Our State has expended considerable money in retaining power 
experts, whose ability and integrity is unquestioned, to check the 
power set-up in the pending legislation, and we are convinced we have 
our feet on the ground in this matter, and are ready to discuss it in 
detail at any time. 

In Secretary Works's letter to Congress of December, 1926, he 
pronounced the project feasible by collecting only $1,500,000 per year 
from other service flood and silt control, and irrigation and domestic 
water, and that the project could repay the Government investinent 
under 25 years, including a 9-year absorption period. This would 
make a total of 34 years from the date of completion of the project 
until the Government would be repaid. ; 

Under the proposed legislation, 50 years is allowed after completion 
of the project, including the 9-year absorption period, thus leaving 
41 years to repay the initial investment instead of 25 years. 


Amortization 25 equal payments $5, 000, 000 
Amortization 41 equal payments. 3, 048, 780 
— — — 

Tf ̃ bi ee dP ee ha E A Tes 1, 951, 22 


The difference in annual payments between 25 and 41 equal pay- 
ments is approximately $1,950,000. This amount would be available 
on the Secretary's own set-up, changing nothing but the amortization 
period, and could be diverted either to the States or to amortize the 
Government investment in a much shorter period, 

This does not take into account revenues above $1,500,000 from 
other than power sources, which a study of the situation seems to 
justify. 

It is not to be assumed that Nevada has taken an arbitrary position 
in these matters. She has submitted her statement, power report, 
conclusions, and recommendations as a basis to work out legislation. 

Any implication that Nevada is attempting to burden the project 
with unjust charges is entirely erroneous; on the contrary, we want 
the project. Our only request is that after these benefits accrue to 
certain projects thus financed that these developments pay toward 
operation and maintenance, interest, and amortization charges, such 
amounts as are justified by the benefits they are receiving. In all 
cases except power the charges would be for permanent service and, 
once the original cost is repaid, there would be no further charge 
except for operation and maintenance. 

The power then sold at a figure comparable with other power costs 
for these markets would total a certain sum of money, and any 
amount each year above the charges due the Government and a 
reasonable reserve fund could be diverted to the States in which the 
dam is to be constructed, without hazard to the project, either from 
the standpoint of the Government or organization under the particular 
units being financed. 

California's interest in the construction is— 

First. That the all-American canal is entirely within her State and 
will relieve the Imperial Valley of the burden of a contract between 
that valley and Mexico wherein they are to deliver one-half of the 
water carried by their present canal to Mexico on demand. 

Second. That it will make possible the reclaiming of about 450,000 
acres of new land under the all-American canal. 

Third, That it will store 1,000,000 acre-feet of domestic water for 
southern California cities. 

Fourth. That it will stabilize the power market by the addition of 
over one-half million firm horsepower in the sonthern California power 
markets, 

Arizona’s benefits will be— 

First. That 891,000 acres of land can be irrigated from the water 
stored by this project after a dam is constructed at Parker. 

Second. That small blocks of power may be used in mining interests 
in the vicinity of the development, 
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Nevada's benefits will be— 

First. That there are approximately 80,000 acres of land that can 
be irrigated from the waters stored by this development. 

Second. That small blocks of power can be used in the vicinity of the 
development for mining or other purposes. 

It is our belief that a way can be found along the lines suggested by 
us to deal fairly with the interested States, and Nevada will be found 
squarely behind any legislation that in her judgment works this out 
properly. 

Mr. President, I have now read to the Senate the yarious written 
proposals that have been made containing the views of the three 
States of Arizona, California, and Nevada in regard to power 
produced on the Colorado River. In all of them the central 
idea is that the States are entitled to compensation equivalent 
to the taxes that they would receive if the power development 
were undertaken by private enterprise. 

THR ALL-AMERICAN CANAL SUBSIDY 


Let me say in this connection that as the Johnson bill stands, 
the burden has been removed from power generated at Boulder 
Dam to the extent of a mill per kilowatt hour by the provisions 
in the bill which require that the cost of the all-American canal 
shall be paid for by the landowners in the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys. 

As I stated a few days ago, there is no doubt that it was the 
intention of the Senator from California, when he introduced 
this bill, to make the all-American canal a free gift to the 
farmers of the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, and to charge 
the entire cost of that reclamation project to power; but the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the United States 
Senate, when they came to understand that proposition, utterly 
rejected it. The bill has been amended in its first section so as 
to require that the all-American canal shall be paid for by the 
farmers in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys upon the same 
terms as any other reclamation project. 

I stated to the Senate that the only engineering estimate of 
what the cost of the all-American canal subsidy would have 
been if it had been carried out as it was originally provided in 
the Swing-Johnson bill had been made by Mr. George W. Ma- 
lone, State engineer of Nevada. In his testimony before the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the Senate, Mr. 
Malone stated—and that statement never has been contro- 
verted—that it amounted to seven-tenths of a mill per kilowatt- 
hour. In other words, if the power at Boulder Dam had been 
required to pay, over the amortization period provided for in 
the bill, the sum of $31,000,000 for the construction of the all- 
American canal, that would have amounted, during that 
period, to seyen-tenths of a mill per kilowatt-hour. 

I further demonstrated to the Senate that the cost of the 
all-American canal, instead of being $31,000,000, was in truth 
and in fact $42,000,000, because the bill provides for the con- 
struction of the canal not merely from the Laguna Dam through 
the sand dunes to Imperial Valley but to Coachella Valley. That 
canal, as shown by the Fall-Davis report, if constructed for 
140 miles up to and around Coachella Valley, would cost 
$11,000,000. So that to carry out the purpose of the bill as it 
is now before the Senate, the construction of a canal from the 
Laguna Dam, serving the Imperial and the Coachella Valleys 
in California, will cost $42,000,000, according to the estimates 
of the engineers of the United States Reclamation Service. 

If we change the basis of computing what the all-American 
canal subsidy amounted to from $31,000,000 to $42,000,000, it 
is quite evident that, if $31,000,000 represents seven-tenths of 
a mill per kilowatt-hour, $42,000,000 will represent a mill, or 
approximately that, per kilowatt-hour. By the elimination of 
that subsidy, as has been done by the committee amendment 
to this bill, it is possible to sell power to the consumers in Los 
Angeles a mill cheaper than before. That is undoubtedly the 
situation as the bill now stands. If the consumers of power in 
Los Angeles were entirely satisfied to obtain power as cheaply 
as it was offered to them under the former arrangement, and 
if a mill has been saved by striking out the all-American canal 
subsidy, Los Angeles and the other California municipalities 
can give that mill to Arizona and Nevada—half a mill to Ari- 
zona, and half a mill to Nevada—and still obtain power for 
their citizens just as cheaply as it was proposed in the 
beginning. = 
CALIFORNIA COULD AFFORD TO PAY 1 MILL PER KILOWATT-HOUR TO ARIZONA 

AND NEVADA FOR POWER 


That brings us to the question as to whether consumers of 
power in southern California can afford to pay to Arizona and 
Nevada what would be the equivalent of the taxes that would 
be pua if Boulder Dam power were developed by private 
capital. 

-Let us first consider the proposed charge of 1 mill per kilo- 
-watt-hour. Los Angeles is the chief consumer, as is very 
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California [Mr. Jounson]. I have in my hand editorials from 
the Washington Herald, a Hearst newspaper, which I suspect 
were originally written in Los Angeles and reprinted here in 
Washington. One of them states: 


If that 600,000 horsepower of electric energy is developed at 
Boulder Dam the largest block of it will be sold to Los Angeles. 
Under the Federal water power act, preference must be given to 
cities as purchasers, Los Angeles stands ready and eager to buy it. 

Los Angeles owns its own electric light plant and serves its own 
citizens. It gets its current from its own power plant, through which 
runs the water of the great Los Angeles Aqueduct. The city urgently 
needs more current to serve its growing population. It will get it 
from Bonlder Dam. 

Los Angeles charges its citizens only 5 cents per kilowatt-hour for 
domestic current. Compare that with your own electrice light bill. 
It is about 50 per cent below the average rates of private companies 
in the United States. 

The publicowned Los Angeles system also charges low rates to 
manufacturers, and cheap electricity has become a leading reason for 
the flight of industry to Los Angeles, 

In spite of these low rates, the city of Los Angeles last year 
earned a profit of $3,500,000 on its electric-power system, after deduct- 
ing all interest, sinking fund, and depreciation charges. 


Another editorial from the Washington Herald reads: 


You see Los Angeles has played the mischief with the private elec- 
tric interests by building its own electric light plant and distributing 
electricity at 5 cents per kilowatt-hour to citizens, 

Los Angeles now has only enough cheap power, manufactured on 
its aqueduct system, to serve part of its population. If Boulder Dam 
is built, Los Angeles will extend its public-owned system to serve its 
entire population, and other southern California cities may purchase 
and operate their electric light plants to provide cheap electric cur- 
rent for their citizens, too. Incidentally, Los Angeles makes a profit 
of $3,500,000 a year from its electric-light system, 

Great Heavens, what an example—it is ruinous. To-day the capi- 
talization of local electric-light companies all over the country is 
being swollen by mergers and supermergers, and State public utility 
commissions let them earn 7 or 8 per cent on the whole pyramided 
stock, Of course, a company so overcapitalized, charges much higher 
rates than the publicly owned Los Angeles system. 


I find on page 171 of this book, Power Control, the following 
statements: 


In 1916, after negotiations for the purchase of the distributing system 
of the Southern California Edison Co. and the Pacific Light & Power Co. 
had failed, the city started the construction of its own electric distributing 
system. The first consumer was connected in the fall of 1916 and a 
rate of 5 cents per kilowatt-hour (afterwards raised to 5.6 cents and 
now again at 5 cents) established. 

After a few months of intensive competition in which the municipal 
system was able to take over from the private corporations more than 
70 per cent of their business in the limited competitive area, these two 
private corporations agreed to sell. In 1919 bonds were voted for their 
purehase, but these bonds were held up in court until 1922, through 
the continuous attack on the extension of the municipal system by 
private interests. 

On purchasing this system, the city found 117,000 consumers of that 
company paying 6.2 cents per kilowatt-hour, which rate was reduced 
to meet the 5.6-cent rate of the municipal system. This reduction 
meant an immediate saving of $600,000 a year to these consumers. 
The remaining private company thereupon reduced its rate to 5.6 cents, 
a reduction which saved to the consumers some $400,000. 


From these presumably reliable sources of information it will 
be observed that the consumers of power in Los Angeles are now 
paying 5 cents per kilowatt-hour for domestic current. Five 
cents is 50 mills. They are paying on the average 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour less than the charge made by private power com- 
panies in the United States. In verification of that statement I 
again read from page 103 of this book, Power Control, which is 
so full of interesting facts: 


For the Nation as a whole the Electrical World (May S. 1926) esti- 
mated that the average residence bill in 1926 was 7.64 per kilowatt- 
hour; the average rural bill, 12 cents; and the average bill for com- 
mercial lighting. 5.75. From these estimates it seems likely, considering 
the relative amounts of energy used by city and country, that the com- 
bined bill for domestic and rural uses would be between 8 and 9 cents. 
On the other hand, recent statistics furnished by the National Electric 
Light Association gives a revenue averaging about 7 cents per kilowatt- 
hour for energy supplied “for domestic services (all uses)"—lighting 
and heating, cooking, etc. ‘ 

According to this book the average rate charged to con- 


sumers.of domestic electric current in the United States by 
private power companies is over 7 cents. The Los Angeles 
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municipal rate to domestic consumers is 5 cents. The difference 
between 5 cents and 7 cents is 20 mills. Can anyone say, there- 
fore, that the payment of half a mill per kilowatt-hour to Ari- 
zona and half a mill per kilowatt-hour to Nevada, which is the 
largest amount ever demanded by either of the two States, would 
in any manner affect the price of power paid by the consumers 
served by the Los Angeles municipal system? The original 
cost of power has but little, if anything, to do with it. That is 
the truth, as I shall further demonstrate. The Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power and Light has a practical monopoly of the 
sale of electricity for domestic use within that city and fur- 
nishes 90 per cent of all current for industrial purposes. The 
addition or elimination of a mill per kilowatt-hour would cause 
no noticeable loss in the number of customers served by that 
bureau. 

Such being the fact, there can be no justification for the prop- 
aganda which has been spread broadcast throughout the United 
States that the State of Arizona has attempted to impose an 
extortionate demand upon the State of California, has at- 
tempted to collect such a high rate of royalty that it would 
jeopardize the success of the entire scheme of developing 
power on the Colorado River at Boulder Dam. 

GENERATION THE LEAST PART OF POWER COSTS 


In the course of my remarks I have referred to the division 
of power costs to consumers under the Salt River project; 
Arizona, where, according to the official newspaper of the Salt 
River Valley Water Users’ Association, the Arizona Producer, 
the generation of power costs 10.1 per cent of the retail price, 
the transportation of power 5.1 per cent, and the distribution of 
power in the Salt River Valley 84.8 per cent. 

I hold in my hand a bulletin issued by the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, from which I shall read this interesting extract: 


PARTS OF RETAIL DOMESTIC ELECTRIC RATE GOING TO GENERATION, 
TRANSMISSION, AND DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Lester S. Ready, chief engineer Railroad Commission of Califor- 
nia, analyzed the experience of a large hydroelectric system in Cali- 
fornia, which system included both large and small hydro plants and 
necessary stand-by steam plants, and found “ the biggest single item of 
expense in the service to the small lighting consumer is that which is 
incurred almost between the street and the consumer's premises. In- 
terest, depreciation, maintenance, and operating expenses in connection 
with the service wires and meter, the reading of the meter, making out 
and presentation of bill, collection of money, amounts to approximately 
75 cents per month per consumer and represents practically 2 cents 
per kllowatt-hour of average use. For the consumer using but 20 
kilowatt-hours this is practically 4 cents per kilowatt-hour. The ayer- 
age cost of energy to some 200,000 residential consumers was 5.3 cents 
per kilowatt-hour.” Prorating the general expenses and taxes over the 
system on the basis of four-ninths to generation, one-ninth to transmis- 
sion, and four-ninths to distribution gave: 

Generation, 0.72 cent, or 14 per cent of domestic cost. 

Transmission, including 0.34 cent for steam stand-by cost, 0.64 cent, 
or 12 per cent of domestic cost. 

Distribution, 3.94 cents, or 74 per cent of domestic cost. 

Getting current for nothing at Boulder Dam would make little 
difference in a Los Angeles electric consumer's bill. 


I believe that last statement to be true. The generation of 
power under modern conditions amounts to practically nothing— 
distribution is the chief element of cost. I am further con- 
vinced that no one can justly say that any demand that has 
been made by the State of Arizona for compensation in lieu of 
taxes would in any manner affect the business of generating 
power at Boulder Dam, or would ever be noticeable in any 
electric-light bill paid by any consumer of power in the city of 
Los Angeles, 

AVERAGE TAX 2 MILLS PER KILOWATT-HOUR 


Having shown that the consumers of power in southern Cali- 
fornia can afford to pay 1 mill per kilowatt-hour in lieu of 
taxes, let us return to the proposition that Arizona and Nevada 
are entitled to receive compensation in lieu of taxes, not in the 
form of mills per kilowatt-hour but only upon the same basis of 
taxation as is fixed for other property. I find on page 188 of 
this most interesting book, Power Control, this statement: 


The 1922 census shows a charge for taxation of about 2 mills per 
kilowatt-hour on the amount of energy the industry reports that it sold 
in that year. Disregarding for the moment all taxes the hydroelectric 
commission pays and the services rendered at cost in lieu of taxes, the 
increase in its expenses through customs duty on equipment imported 
from the United States an increase of 2 mills per kilowatt-hour in its 
cost rate would seem still not bridge the remarkable gap between its 
rates and the rates charged in the United States. 


I do not know whether the authors of this book, who seem 
to have been very careful and reliable in the preparation of 
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their facts, are correct in the statement that the average cost 
for taxation paid by private power companies in the United 
States is 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. But if they are anywhere 
near correct I direct the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the most that Arizona and Nevada have ever asked is half 
a mill a kilowatt-hour to each State, which would be one-half 
of the average rate, according to this book, paid by the private 
power companies in the United States. 
ONTARIO “ HYDRO” PAYS TAXES 


Mr. President, heretofore in my remarks I have directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the Ontario Hydro Commission, which is 
recognized as one of the most successful hydroelectric deyelop- 
ments in the world, is not a creature of the Dominion of 
Canada and does not represent the general Government of 
Canada in the power business. It is a commission created by 
the Province of Ontario and pays its taxes to the Dominion, to 
the Province, and to cities and towns, the same as any other 
taxpayer. 

I have here a pamphlet entitled “Re Wyer-Walcott Report 
Smithsonian Institution. Misstatements and misrepresentations 
derogatory to the Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario 
contained in a report published by the Smithsonian Institution 
entitled ‘Niagara Falls: Its Power Possibilities and Preserva- 
tion,’ under the authorship of Samuel S. Wyer, examined and 
refuted by Sir Adam Beck, Toronto, Canada, 1925.“ 

From page 7 of this pamphlet I read as follows: 


ONTARIO MUNICIPALLY OWNED SYSTEM DOES PAY TAXES 


In his report Mr. Wyer, seeking to explain why in Ontario the rates 
are “ considerably below those prevailing in the United States,” asserts: 

“The governmentally owned hydroelectric system * * * in On- 
tario is not taxed.” 

He further states: 

“This means a gain of about 10 per cent to electric consumers, with 
corresponding loss to taxpayers, as compared with conditions in the 
United States.” 

The “governmentally owned hydroelectric system” to which Mr, 
Wyer refers is, of course, the Hydroelectric Power Commission of On- 
tario, and when he states that this organization “is not taxed" Mr. 
Wyer affirms what is absolutely false. 

The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario pays taxes both to 
municipalities and to the Provincial government to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually not only on land which it 
occupies but in connection with other properties which it operates, In 
addition, the commission has paid millions of dollars in customs duties 
to the Government of Canada, directly and indirectly, on materials 
and equipment which must be imported from the United States and 
other countries, a charge for which there is no similar expense of com- 
parable magnitude in the construction and operation of United States 
utilities. 

Far from being losers as compared with the United States taxpayers, 
Ontario taxpayers enjoy a decided advantage. In the United States 
the municipalities in their rates for street lighting, waterworks, pump- 
ing, and other municipal services pay a profit to the shareholders, of the 
public-utility corporations, which must come out of the pockets of the 
taxpayers. In Ontario these municipal services are supplied at cost, and 
in this regard the saving to the taxpayers has been estimated to be 
substantially in excess of $1,000,000 annually. 3 


I do not know whether the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Nonnts], who has of late been kind enough to give me his 
undivided attention, heard what I had to say earlier in the day 
with respect to the power situation in southern California as 
compared to that which now exists in Ontario, Canada. I 
stated to the Senate that in my judgment there was no reason 
why the municipalities in southern California, with the city of 
Los Angeles at their head, should not duplicate in southern 
California what the Hydroelectric Power Commission of On- 
tario has done with cheap power from Niagara Falls. The 
California cities and towns are so situated that with cheap 
power from the Colorado River they can successfully compete 
with any private power company in that State. 

If that is true, if they are to be in that position, what is 
the necessity for the United States Government building a 
power plant for them on the Colorado River? Is there any 
more need than there was in Canada for the Dominion Goy- 
ernment to build a power plant at Niagara Falls for the Onta- 
rio Hydro? In my opinion the Dominion of Canada acted 
wisely in keeping out of the power business as a Dominion, and 
the people of Ontario were wise in developing under their own 
control and management a system of public ownership which 
has been the marvel of the electrical world. It is no more 
marvelous than that which has already taken place in south- 
ern California and that which can take place by further 
development of power on the Colorado River. But in each 
instance there should be no exemption from taxation. The 
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Ontario Hydro pays taxes to the Dominion Government, to the 
Province of Ontario, and to the municipalities in which it does 
business. The municipalities of southern California, if they 
desired to go oyer into Arizona and Nevada and develop hydro- 
electric power, should likewise pay the State taxes, because 
they are also in the power business for profit. The proof of 
it is that the city of Los Angeles last year made a profit of 
83.500.000. 
COMPENSATION IN LIEU OF TAXES BY STATES TO LOCALITIES 

I now desire to direct the attention of the Senate to a series 
of State laws which provide for compensation to localities 
where private property has been acquired by the State for pub- 
lic purposes. In each instance, the local community would 
otherwise suffer a loss in taxable income because the State had 
embarked upon some enterprise or adopted a policy which was 
for the benefit of its people as a whole. These States have 
recognized their duty to protect a part from injury by the whole 
just as Arizona and Nevada, as a part of this Union of States, 
are now asking that Congress shall protect them from the loss 
of a revenue that they would otherwise obtain if the Federal 
Government refrained from going into the business of pro- 
ducing hydroelectric power at Boulder Dam. 

I have here a series of extracts from State statutes which 
were prepared for me by the legislative reference service of the 
Library of Congress and which I desire to read. 

In the State of Connecticut, Laws 1925 (c. 246, p. 4051)— 


the act provides for the reimbursement of towns for loss of taxes on 
property owned by the State and used as a State correctional institu- 
tion, hospital for tubercular or insane or feeble-minded, military camp 
ground, fish hatchery, game preserve, forest reservation or park, and 
for Fitch’s Home for the Soldiers. The land shall be yalued on the 
basis of acreage, and no higher valuation shall be placed on any such 
lands than the average value of improved farm land as valued for pur- 
poses of taxation. 


In that instance the State of Connecticut recognized that the 
local communities should not be deprived of revenue because 
lands are taken for a public purpose. 

I now quote from the statutes of Illinois, Laws 1927 (p. 835, 
subsection (d)): 


When any State institution is located in a school district having 
fewer than 1,000 inhabitants and the State owns one-eighth or more of 
the total land areas of each district, and pupils who are members of 
families employed in said institution, attend the public school in said 
district, the State shall pay an amount equal to the sum which would 
be assessed against the land for taxes if privately owned, based upon 
the tax rate for school purposes in the district. 


The State of Illinois has recognized that where there is a 
large area of State land in a school district the other local tax- 
payers can not and should not be justly called upon to support 
the public schools without extra State compensation. It is the 
same principle which Congress has recognized in a case where 
the United States owns large areas of untaxed forest lands 
within a State. 

I now quote from the Massachusetts Laws of 1927 (ch. 321, 
sec. 20, p. 400): 

[A full compensation for any loss of taxation or any other loss caused 
by the carrying out of the provisions of this act (relating to the metro- 
politan water district), the metropolitan district water supply commis- 
sion shall pay to the county of Hampshire the sum of $55,000,] which 
sum shall be paid at the time of the annexation of the towns of 
Enfield, Greenwich, and Preseott to adjacent towns. On the land in 
these three towns acquired previous to the date of annexation, the com- 
mission shall pay to each said town, in which the respective land is 
located until such time as the annexation of said town, as provided in 
section 13 of this act, a sum in lieu of taxes computed and paid as in 
sections 6 and 7 of said chapter 59 of the General Laws, but including 
for this period the buildings and structures thereon. Subsequent to 
said annexation, neither the commission nor the metropolitan. district 
commission shall pay any taxes or make any payments in lieu of taxes 
on land or buildings within the present limits of said towns of Enfield, 
Greenwich, and Prescott. 


Next, I quote from the Michigan Laws of 1925 (No. 91, 
p. 123): 

Lands owned and held by the State for State game reserves and State 
game farms shall be valued for taxation purposes by the board of State 
tax commissioners. The assessing officers of the several assessing dis- 
tricts of the State in which such lands are located shall enter the valua- 
tion on the assessment roll and assess such lands at the same prorate 
as other real property in the district. 

There is no difference in principle between a State game pre- 
serve in Michigan, which takes private property out of taxa- 
tion in a local district, and a reservation of Federai lands from 
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taxation in a Western State, or the utilization of the re- 
sources of those States by the United States for the generation 
of hydroelectric power. 

I come now to Missouri, laws of 1925 (Sec. 11943d, p. 111): 


* è The State forester shall lease for grazing purposes the 
lands comprised in State forests. * * * Proceeds from the rentals 
of such forest lands and the income derived from the sale of timber ` 
shall be set aside and apportioned to the school districts in which such 
forest lands are located, provided such district levies a maximum of 
65 cents on the $100 of assessed valuation for school purposes. 


In New Jersey laws of 1926 (ch. 168, p. 277) it is proyided: 


There shall be paid annually to each township or other municipality 
in which lands are held as State forest reserves the sum of 10 cents 
per acre for each acre of such reserves in the township or other 
municipality. 


I cite the following reference to the law of New York: 


(Cahlll's Consol. Laws of 1923, ch. 61, sec. 4, p. 2110) 


Exemption from taxation: * (2) Property of this State 
other than its wild or forest lands in the forest preserve. 


(Cahill's Consol. Laws, 1923, ch. 61, sec. 22 amended by Laws of 1927, 
cb. 258, p. 696) 

All wild or forest lands within the forest preserve and also all 
such lands owned by the State in the towns of Altona and Dannemora, 
county of Clinton, except the lands in the town of Dannemora upon 
which buildings and inclosures are erected and maintained by the 
State for the use of State institutions, together with said buildings 
thereon, shall be assessed and taxed at a like valuation and rate as 


similar lands of individuals within the tax districts were situated, 
* . * 


(Laws of 1925, ch. 390, sec. 446a, p. 713, amending conservation law) 

Real estate owned by the State and acquired for river regulation 
by storage reservoirs shall be assessed and taxed in the same manner 
as wild and forest land within the forest preserve pursuant to section 
22 of the tax la. 


I also desire to refer to the law of Texas, as follows: 


(Laws of 1927 (ist Ex.), ch. 81, p. 224, amending Rev. Stat. 1925, 
art. 7150) 

Property heretofore or hereafter acquired by the State for prison 
farms or other prison purposes shal] not be exempt from payment of 
its pro rata of any bond tax of a public-school district of which said 
territory or property was a part. 

In Vermont it is provided: 

(Laws of 1919, No. 28, p. 34) 

All lands held as State forest reserves shall be appraised under the 

provisions of section 722 of the General Laws and set to the State in 


the grand list of the town where located and the State shail pay taxes 
thereon. (Section 722 amended by Laws of 1919, No. 28, p. 34-35.) 


(Laws of 1925, No. 22, p. 36) 
All public lands held by the State as game refuges shall be appraised 


at a sum not to exceed $3 per acre and set to the State in the grand 
list of the town where located and the State shall pay taxes thereon. 


In an additional list furnished by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Congressional Library I find the following with 
reference to Iowa: 

(Statutes of 1924) * 

Sec. 6954. County lands. All lands in this State which are owned or 
held by any other county or counties claiming title under locations with 
swamp-land indemnity scrip, or otherwise, shall be taxed the same as 
other real estate within the limits of the county. 

Here is a reference to the Massachusetts general law of 1921: 

(Ch. 58, sees. 18-17, as amended by ch. 54, laws 1922 

The commissioner of corporations and taxation shall between April 
i—June 1, 1925, and in every fifth year thereafter determine the fair 
cash value of all land in every town owned by the Commonwealth and 
used for the purposes of a public institution under the department of 
mental diseases, the department of public welfare, or the department of 
correction, a fish hatchery or game preserve, a State military camp 
ground, or a State forest. 

The treasurer not later than November 20 shall reimburse each town 
in which the Commonwealth owns land for the purposes named au 
amount in lieu of the taxes upon the value of such land as reported to 
him by the commissioner determined by multiplying each thousand 
dollars of valuation or fractional part thereof by the rate provided 
for under section 58, chapter 63. 

That, it seems to me, may be used as a very good comparison 
of the situation with respect to the relationship which the 


Nation as a whole bears to two undeveloped States such as Ari- 
zona and Nevada. 
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I find in North Carolina consolidated statutes annotated of 
1919 the following law: 

(Vol. 2, sec. 6124) 

State forests acquired by the State, by donation or purchase, shall 
be subject to county taxes assessed in the same basis as are private 
lands, to be paid out of money in the State treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, 


In order to carry out a conservation policy in the State of 
North Carolina certain lands are taken out of private ownership 
and thereby become exempt from county taxation. But the 
State of North Carolina, recognizing that an injustice would 
thereby be done to one of its subdivisions, has very properly 
provided that the same taxes shall be paid by the State to 
the county as would be paid if the lands were in private own- 
ership. That is all Arizona and Nevada are asking with respect 
to power if developed by the Federal Government, or under its 
auspices, on the Colorado River. We have not the slightest 
objection to the Federal Government building a great dam and 
allowing power to be generated, but we do say that if the 
United States shall go into that business either directly or indi- 
rectly, that fact shall not be used as a subterfuge to deprive our 
States of the taxes which they would otherwise receive if the 
power were developed by private enterprise. 

I find the following reference to the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania: 

Secs. 11, 117, 11, 118. Tax for roads and schools: Fix an annual 
tax of 2 cents per acre on all lands acquired by the Commonwealth for 
forest reserves for benefit of schools in the districts in which reserves 
are located, and 2 cents per acre for benefit of roads in townships where 
reserves are located, 

Sec. 11, 121. Tax for county purposes: Fixes an annual charge of 1 
cent per acre on all lands acquired for State forests for the benefit of 
the counties in which they are located. (Public law 78, sec. 1. 1919.) 


In addition to the State laws providing for compensation to 
localities which I have cited I have here the text of a number 
of acts passed by States which I shall not take the time to 
read, but which I ask unanimous consent may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


VERMONT 
NO. 22. AN ACT TO SUBJECT GAME REFUGES TO LOCAL TAXATION 
[H. 123) 

It ia hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont— 

Secrion 1. Taxation of game refuges: All public lands held by the 
State as game refuges shall be appraised at a sum not to exceed $3 
per acre and set to the State in the grand list of the town where 
located, and the State shall pay taxes thereon. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved March 9, 1925. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


An act (No. 61) providing a fixed charge on lands acquired by the 
State to be held as State forests, and the distribution of the same 
for county purposes within the counties where State forests are 
located 
SECTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of 

this act, all lands now acquired or hereafter to be acquired by the 

Commonwealth for State forests shall be subject to an annual charge 

of 1 cent per acre for the benefit of the counties in which said State 

forests are located. 

SEC. 2. The Commissioner of Forestry shall certify the respective 
areas in the counties to the State Treasurer, and the State Treasurer 
shall pay the amount of the charge in favor of each county in the 
same manner as the fixed charges upon State forests for road and 
school purposes are now certified and paid. 

Sze, 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

Approved the 18th day of April, A. D. 1919. 

Wu. C. SPROUL. 


New JERSEY 
CHAPTER 168 
An act to amend an act entitled “A further supplement to an. act 
entitled ‘An act for the establishnrent of forest park reservations by 
and in the State of New Jersey, and for the appointment of a State 
board of forest park reservation commissioners and defining its powers 
and duties,’ approved March 22, 1905,” which further supplement was 
approved April 13, 1908 
Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey: 
First. There shall be paid annually to the treasurer of each town- 
ship or other municipality in which lands are held as State forest 
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reserves, under the act to which this act is a supplement, the sum of 
10 cents per acre for each acre of such reserves in said township on 
other municipality. Said paynrent shall be made on the order of the 
State board of forest park reservation commissioners, or its successors 
in office, from the appropriation made for the maintenance of State 
forest reserves. 

Second. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved March 26, 1926. 


— 


New HAMPSHIRE 
(Laws 1925, ch. 4) 


Secrion 1. Amend section 1, chapter 67, of the laws of 1923 (ch. 
193, secs. 15, 16, and 17 in the report of the commissioners to revise, 
codify, and amend the public laws), by inserting in line 1 after the 
word “ national,” the words “ or State,” and by inserting in line 2, after 
the word “ situated,” the words “ whether acquired by gift, purchase, or 
in any other manner,” so that said section as amended shall read as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. Any town in which national or State forest reserve lands 
are situated, whether acquired by gift, purchase, or in any other manner, 
may apply, by its selectmen, to the tax commission annually before 
September 1 for an abatenrent of its portion of the State tax, to an 
amount not exceeding one-half the taxes for all purposes which such 
town might have received from taxes on said lands in such year had 
said lands been taxable. The tax commission shall give notice of such 
application and of hearing thereon by publication in some newspaper 
published in the county in which said town is situated, and after hear- 
ing and investigation, and upon good cause, may make an abatenrent 
of such an amount as equity may require, subject to the limitations 
above provided. If an abatement is granted the commission shall cer- 
tify the fact and the amount to the State treasurer, who shall account 
to said town for such abatenrent out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. In making any abatement the commission shall 
consider among all other facts the amount of compensation, if any, 
which such town has received in any one year from the Federal or 
State government through sale of trees from such land, 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage, 

Approved February 18, 1925. 


TAXATION OF MUNICIPAL PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, it is interesting to note that 
there is a provision in the constitution of the State of Cali- 
fornia which reads as follows: 

CALIFORNIA 
(Constitution, Art. XIII, sec. 1) 

Revenue and taxation * * and such (property) as may belong 
to the United States, this State, or to any county, city and county, 
or municipal corporation, within this State shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion except such Jands and improvements thereon located outside of 
the county, city and county, or municipal corporation owning the 
same as were subject to taxation at the time of the acquisition of the 
same by said county, city and county, or municipal corporation; 
Provided, That no improvements of any character whatever constructed 
by any county, city and county, or municipal corporation shall be 
subject to taxation 


I do not know what was the origin of this provision of the 
California State constitution, but I suspect that it appears in 
that document by reason of the activities of the city of Los 
Angeles in acquiring property along the now famous Owens 
River Aqueduct in Inyo County. I have here a statement 
from the board of public service commissioners of Los Angeles, 
published in 1916, which states: 


The city (Los Angeles) bas not exercised its right of exemption from 
taxes but has always paid its taxes as a private owner would. To 
May, 1913, the city had purchased, under the act of Congress (June 30, 
1906, ch. 3926, 34 Stat. L. 801) Government lands to the extent of 
27,906 acres and 97,023 acres of private lands, or a total holding in 
Owens Valley of 124,929 acres. * * + 


It would therefore be nothing new, novel, or unusual for the 
city of Los Angeles to pay taxes on property owned and con- 
trolled by it outside of its city limits. That is all that Arizona 
and Nevada are asking the city of Los Angeles and the other 
southern California municipalities to do if they come to Boulder 
Dam on the Colorado River to obtain hydroelectric power. 


THE CITY OF TACOMA 
Through the kindness of the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norgers] I have obtained excerpts from a letter addressed 


to him by Mr. Homer T. Bone, counsel of the port of Tacoma, 
Wash., dated February 20, 1925, from which I read as follows: 


You ask about the light department paying certain money into the 
general fund, Under ordinances of the city of Tacoma the light 
department pays 5 per cent of its gross earnings into the general fund to 
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relieve the taxpayers. The light department is run as a separate busi- 
ness institution, to the end that its financial affairs may not be inter- 
mingled with general municipal accounting. The city “buys” current 
from its light department to light the streets, and the city council has 
been appropriating $50,000 per year to pay to the light department for 
this service, although the actual cost of the current to the light depart- 
ment has been two or three times this amount of money. The light 
department also pays a part of the cost of maintaining the city attor- 
ney's office, a substantial sum as rental to the city for its offices in 
the city hall, and rental to the city on land owned by the city and 
occupied by a steam generating plant owned by the light department. 
All of this is in addition to the 5 per cent gross tax which you mention 
in your letter. 

Under the law of this State publicly owned property does not pay 
taxes, and this 5 per cent tax is merely a contribution which the city 
council by ordinance levies against the funds of the light department 
to help the general taxpayer. 


I gather from this statement by Mr. Bone that the author- 
ities of the city of Tacoma have arrived at what to my mind 
appears to be a sound and sane business conclusion, and that is 
that the manufacture of electric current and its sale to citizens 
is a business and not a governmental function of the city. 
Rendering such service should be treated on a strictly business 
basis and kept separate from the other municipal activities of 
the city. Therefore a charter provision has been adopted which 
in effect levies a tax upon that part of the city’s business 
* which would be the same as would be paid by a private power 
company if it were engaged in the business of selling power 
in the city of Tacoma. The following is an excerpt from the 
Tacoma city charter: 


Src. 50. The council may by ordinance impose upon any of said sub- 
departments for the benefit of the general fund of the city a reasonable 
gross earnings tax, which shall not be disproportionate to the amount of 
taxes which said subdepartment would pay if it operated as a private 
utility, and shall not exceed 7% per cent, and shall charge to and 
cause to be paid by each of said subdepartments a just and proper pro- 
portion of the cost and expenses of all other departments, boards, or 
offices of the city rendering services thereto or in behalf thereof. 


SHALL POWER BE TAXED? 


Mr. President, it might be said that there was no justification 
for the adoption of such a provision in any city charter, because 
the city could tax other values created by cheap power when 
made available within its limits. The other values thus brought 
into existence are so much greater that whatever might be 
added to the assessment roll by a direct tax on power would be 
of but little consequence. 

I find that a similar argument has been made in favor of a 
yery low tax rate on properties belonging to private power 
companies, or even an exemption from taxation of such prop- 
erties. The following extract from an editorial in a publication 
called Water Resources expresses that point of view: 


TAX THE PRODUCT AND NOT THE POWER 


The Federal Government as well as the governments of the several 
States have the viewpoint that the power in water generated by rapids 
and waterfalls is taxable as a revenue source. This attitude is not 
uniform in the States, In Maine, for instance, under the decisions of 
the supreme court of that State, water powers, although they repre- 
sent great value in the view that is held there, are not taxable as 
property. ‘This decision is not in conformity with the law of many 
other States. 

Extension of revenue sources for governmental expenses are vigi- 
lantly sought and the horizon of tax pursuit scanned with hopeful 
vision. On this subject Governor Baxter, of Maine, said of the situa- 
tion there: “ With the ever-increasing demands for appropriations now 
made upon our legislature, some new sources of revenue must be ob- 
tained, else the burden of taxation can no longer be borne by our 
citizens.” 

Water Resources expresses the opinion that the taxation principle of 
seeking revenue in water power itself is wrong from an economic stand- 
point. The revenue source should be in the values created by the 
utilization of water power. 

The yalues that would come into taxable application multiply them- 
selves manyfold. Aside from the wealth translated into manufactured 
products the taxable source would extend itself in a myriad of 


directions. 


The people of Arizona heartily agree with the general idea 
expressed in that editorial, provided—and ever and always pro- 
vided—that the values which come into taxable application are 
within the same State. The Federal Government now has an 
investment in the Salt River project of over $6,000,000 which is 
not taxed. The title to the Roosevelt Dam rests in the United 
States and is not on any Arizona tax roll. But by reason of 
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the construction of that dam the assessed value of property in 
my State has been increased by over a hundred million dollars 
and will be much greater as time goes on. 

Under such circumstances it is not a matter of grave concern 
to the taxpayers of Arizona whether the Roosevelt Dam is ever 
made subject to taxation, But suppose that the site upon which 
it is located were in California and practically all the hydro- 
electric power produced by it and the other project works were 
transmitted into Arizona. With the site a natural resource of 
California but all the new wealth created by it in another 
State, would not the people of California feel that they were 
entitled to some revenue from that source? 


STATE SHVERANCE TAXES ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Other States have taken that attitude by taxing the use of 
their natural resources at the source of production. Let me 
direct the attention of the Senate to a number of State laws 
imposing severance taxes on natural resources. The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania contains within its borders great de- 
posits of anthracite coal. That excellent kind of coal is not 
found to any great extent in other States, so vast quantities of 
it are exported. 

In order to obtain revenue for Pennsylvania the legislature 
of that State authorized the collection of a tax of 1% per cent 
of the value of every ton of anthracite coal mined and prepared 
for shipment. No tax, however, is levied on bituminous coal, 
which has a greater use in Pennsylvania. 

The constitutionality of this law enacted by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature was contested in the courts, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States held it to be valid in the following deci- 
sion, the syllabus of which I shall read: 


(Heisler r. Thomas Colliery Co. et al. U, S. Reports, vol. 260, p. 245. 
Error to the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, Argued 
November 14, 15, 1922. Decided November 27, 1922) 

First. In view of the differences between anthracite and bituminous 
coals in properties and uses, a Pennsylvania tax is not unreasonable 
and arbitrary because levied on the one but not on the other, and is 
therefore unobjectionable under the equal protection clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. 

Second. The commercial competition between these two products is 
not a sufficient reason against classifying them separately for taxation 
purposes. 

Third. The fact that useful products are obtained from bituminous 
coal which are not produced from anthracite serves to justify the State 
policy of favoring the former in taxation. 


I pause to direct careful attention to the fourth section of 
this syllabus, which refers to a finding of the Supreme Court 
that the motives of a State in levying a tax on its natural 
resources can not be questioned. 


Fourth. Whether a statute or action of a State impinges on inter- 
state commerce depends upon the statute or action and not upon what 
was said about it or the motive that impelled it. 

So held, where it was argued that anthracite being virtually confined 
in production to Pennsylvania but largely consumed by the necessities 
of other States, the tax law in question was advocated by the Pennsyl- 
yania Governor as a means of levying tribute on the other State con- 
sumption. 

MINNESOTA TAX ON IRON ORB 


Another fair example of what a State may do to collect rev- 
enue from its natural resources is found in the tax levied by 
Minnesota on iron ore, of which, as everyone knows, an im- 
mense tonnage is shipped each year to other parts of the United 
States. That State collects 6 per cent of the amount of all roy- 
alties received for permission to explore for, mine, and remove 
iron ores, and derives a handsome income from that source. 

The act of its legislature which imposed this tax was also 
attacked, but the United States Supreme Court likewise sus- 
tained it in the case of Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. Lord et al., 
United States Reports, volume 262, page 172, from the syllabus 
of which I read: 


First. The tax imposed by Laws of Minnesota, 1921, chapter 223, on 
the business of mining iron ore, measured by a percentage of the value 
of the ore mined or produced, is an occupation tax. 

Second. The mining of ore, even when substantially all of the ore 
mined is immediately and continuously loaded on cars and shipped into 
other States to satisfy existing contracts, is not interstate commerce 
and is subject to local taxation. 


I shall not weary the Senate by reciting all the details of the 
various acts passed by State legislatures on this subject, but 
will only read the following summary which was prepared for 
me some time ago by the legislative reference service of the 
Library of Congress: 
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STATE LAWS IMPOSING SEVERANCE TAXES OR MAKING SPECIAL PROVISIONS 
RELATIVE TO TAXATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Alabama (Laws 1919, No. 828, p. 419): Privilege tax on operators 
of coal mines (except wagon mines from which coal is not loaded onto 
railroad cars or barges) equal to 2 cents a ton on all coal mined. 

Alaska (Laws 1923, ch. 101, p. 274): License tax on mining operators 
equal to 1 per cent of net income in excess of $10,000. 

Arizona (Rev. Stat. 1913, Civ. Code, see. 4982) : Tax on mining prop- 
erty (at same rate as on other property) based upon gross production 
and net proceeds of mines. 

Arkansas (Laws 1923, ch. 118, p. 67; c. 681) : Tax on manganese ore. 
Severance tax of 2% per cent of gross cash market value of production 
of any natural resources; special rates on producers of bauxite (25 
cents a ton), coal (1 cent a ton), and timber (7 cents a thousand feet, 
board measure). 

Colorado (Comp. Stat. 1921, sec. 726): Valuation of producing mines 
of gold, silver, and other precious metals (but not including iron, coal, 
asphalt, ete.), at one-fourth the value of the gross proceeds. 

Idaho (Comp Stat. 1919, sec. 3361): Taxation of net proceeds of 
mines at same rates and under same regulations as other property. 

Louisiana (Laws 1922, No. 140, p. 285) : Severance tax on all natural 
resources at rate of 3 per cent on gross market yalue of production of 
oll and gas, and 2 per cent on all other resources. 

Michigan (Comp. Laws 1915, ch. 36, p. 519): Asserts sovereign 
right of State in all mines of gold or silver; and lays tax of 4 per 
cent (but not more than 2 per cent on iron ore) on “all ores and the 
products of all mines.” 

Minnesota (Laws 1923, ch. 226, p. 258): Tax of 6 per cent on 
amount of royalties received for permission to explore for, mine, and 
remove ore. 

Montana (Rec, Code 1921, ch. 164, p. 860): Annual net proceeds of 
mines and mining claims taxable as other personal property. 

Same (Laws 1923, ch. 67, p. 174): License tax on producers of petro- 
leum or other mineral oils, or 2 per cent of gross value on oil produced, 
not including oil used in pumping. (Laws 1925, p. 489): Tax varying 
from one-fourth to 1 per cent on gross value of all metals or precious 
stones mined. 

Nevada (Rey. Laws 1912, sec. 3687): Proceeds of mines taxable as 
other personal property. 

New Mexico (Laws 1921, ch. 133, p. 283, sec. 505): Valuation of 
mineral property for taxing purposes, on basis of average annual output. 

North Dakota (Laws 1923, ch. 319, p. 482): Tax of 3 cents an acre 
on deposits of coal or other minerals the ownership of which has been 
severed from the ownership of the overlying strata or surface of the 
land. 

Oklahoma (Comp. Stat. 1921, sec. 9814): Tax of one-half of 1 per 
cent on value of asphalt and of gold, copper, etc., ore produced; 3 per 
cent on petroleum and natural gas, in lieu of general ad valorem prop- 
erty tax, and to conform thereto. 

Oregon (Laws 1923, ch. 185, p. 268, sec. 10) : Tax of one-half cent a 
barrel on oil produced and marketed; payable to county. 

Pennsylvania (Laws 1921, No. 225, p. 479) : Tax of 1% per cent of 
value on every ton of anthracite coal mined and prepared for shipment. 

South Carolina (Civ. Code 1922, sec. 357) : Taxation of land actually 
mined based on gross proceeds (determined by cash market value of 
material mined). (Laws 1923, No. 11, p. 21, sec. 11): License tax on 
operators of mines, equal to one-tenth of 1 per cent on value of products 
mined. 

Texas (1923 called session, ch. 45, p. 98, amending Comp. Stat. 1920, 
sec. 7383): “ Occupation tax” equal to 2 per cent of average market 
value of gross production of petroleum and other oils. (Same, ch. 18, 
p- 176): Occupation tax equal to 2 per cent of average market value 
of sulphur produced. 

Utah (Laws 1919, ch. 114, p. 319): Metalliferous mines assessed 
for taxation at $5 an acre, plus a value equal to three times the net 
annual proceeds. 

Vermont (Laws 1919, No. 28, sec, 2): Special tax of 10 per cent 
on gross stumpage value of timber cut from lands classified and 
regularly taxed as forest reserves. 

Washington (Laws 1921, ch. 124, p. 401): Taxation of net pro- 
ceeds of mines at same rate and under same regulations as other 
property. 

West Virginia (Laws 1921, ch. 110 (Barnes’ Code 1923, p. 522, 
sec. 2)): Privilege tax on persons engaging in mining or producing 
coal, oil, and other mineral products, equal to two-fifths of 1 per 
cent of value of articles produced. 

Wisconsin (Statutes 1923, p. 799, sec. 70.33): Lead and zinc-bear- 
ing lands assessed for taxation at value based in part on gross amount 
of sales of ore extracted. 

Wyoming (Comp. Stat. 1920, sec. 2906) : Gross production of mines, 
oil well, etc., assessed at valuation fixed by State board of equalization. 


To sum up let me say that if Louisiana can collect taxes on 
all natural resources; if Arkansas can do the same on any 
natural resource, including timber; if Michigan, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia may tax the production of their minerals; 
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if by various laws many States are deriving an income from 
the use of their natural resources; why should Arizona and 
Nevada be denied the right to obtain some payment in lieu of 
taxes from a water-power site, which is the greatest natural 
resource that the two States possess? 

In concluding this discussion of State severance taxes on 
national resources I shall read an extract from my minority 
views on the Swing-Johnson bill as introduced in the last 
Congress: 

No coal is mined in Arizona and no large oil wells have been dis- 
covered. The production of petroleum is taxed by the State of Cali - 
fornia and the production of coal is taxed by the State of New 
Mexico. If an electric light and power company purchases fuel oll 
in California or coal in New Mexico to be used for the generation 
of electric power in Arizona, can any one deny that the Arizona con- 
sumers of electricity ultimately pay the taxes assessed by the States 
where those commodities are mined? 

The people of Arizona and Nevada can see no essential difference 
between electric power produced by water and that produced by 
coal or oil, If anthracite coal, which is specially taxed by the State 
of Pennsylvania, is burned under a boiler to produce electric current, 
that power will be no more nor no less useful than the same kind of 
power when generated on the Colorado River. Arizona and Nevada 
therefore ask that California, the principal consumer of the power 
to be produced from the waters of that stream, shall agree to pay a 
reasonable charge in lieu of taxes and that Congress, in approving 
a compact to that effect between the three States, shall agree to the 
collection of such payments in connection with any dams owned or 
operated by the Federal Government. In approving such an agreement 
among the three States Congress will do nothing different than what 
has already been done with respect to receipts from the national 
forests or from coal, oil, and gas produced on the public domain. 


THE DELAWARE RIVER COMPACT 


The disagreement over an apportionment of the waters of the 
Colorado River is similar to the controyersy respecting the 
Delaware River compact, but the means used to accomplish 
results are very different. New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
Sylvania each desire to impound the flood waters of the Dela- 
ware fo meet an ever-increasing demand for domestic use in 
their cities. The three States appointed commissioners, who 
negotiated a compact which was promptly approved by New 
York and Pennsylvania, but New Jersey rejected it. 

If New York and Pennsylvania had followed the methods 
which haye been heretofore adopted on the Colorado they 
would have asked Congress to pass an act dividing the waters 
among them. Such a plan was never even proposed, because 
those in authority in the three States well knew that the 
Delaware River does not belong to the United States, but to 
the States within which it flows, and that Congress has no 
power under the Constitution to pass such a law. 

Any one of the three States could have asked the Supreme 
Court to define its right to the waters of the Delaware. That 
court has the undisputed power to settle such controversies and 
has repeatedly done so in long-drawn-out and bitterly contested 
cases. But instead of appealing either to the Supreme Court 
or to Congress, New York and Pennsylvania again appointed 
eommissioners to treat with New Jersey. A new compact has 
been made which, when approved by their legislatures, will 
undoubtedly receive favorable action by Congress. 

The nature and extent of the powers granted to Congress 
may be better understood by the thirteen original States, but 
every other State has been admitted into the Union on an 
absolute equality with them. The States drained by the Colo- 
rado River own the waters of that stream to exactly the same 
extent as New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylyania own the 
waters of the Delaware. If Congress should attempt to seize 
the Colorado River over the protest and in defiance of the laws 
of any of the interested States, the act would be as futile as a 
like attempt to nationalize the Delaware River. 

This is a copy of the proposed compact between the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the State of New Jersey, and the State 
of New York as to the waters of the Delaware River. I desire 
to direct the attention of the Senate particularly to three pro- 
visions of this compact. 

In Article VI, paragraph (1), occurs this language: 

Authority for every development shall be obtained, and every develop- 
ment shall be carried out, under the laws of the State in which it is 
located. 


Certainly such a provision as that should be in any bill passed 
by Congress for an apportionment of the waters of interstate 
streams. 

Article XVII of the Delaware River compact reads as follows: 


Any property of a signatory State of or the holder of an authoriza- 
tion of such State, acquired in the exercise of any right or privilege 
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under this compact, which is located in any other signatory State shall 
be subject to taxation as private property under the general laws of the 
State in which it is located. 


Here we have three of the thirteen original States in the 
Union engaged in making a compact for the protection of their 
mutual interests who very carefully provide that tax exemption 
shall not extend beyond the limits of the State owning the 
property to be taxed. If any property is found in another 
State it shall be taxed as other property in that State. 

A third provision is found in Article IX, the second para- 
graph of which provides: 


That all such dams shall be built so as to conform to the require- 
ments relating to physical construction and safety in the State or States 
in which they are located. 


There, again, is a clear recognition by three of the oldest 
States in the Union that one State has no jurisdiction over 
property or works located in another. 


THE HOBOKEN DOCKS 


This consideration of the terms of the Delaware River com- 
pact reminds me of a condition at Hoboken, N. J.—one of the 
three States interested in that compact—which raises an issue 
that is quite similar to the problem with which Arizona and 
Nevada are now confronted in this bill which authorizes the con- 
struction of a dam and power plant at Boulder Canyon. The 
Federal Government, acting under its war power, took complete 
jurisdiction of the docks and wharyes at Hoboken, N. J. 

During the World War the Government operated these docks 
and used them for governmental purposes in transporting troops 
and supplies to and from Europe. Since the close of the war the 
Federal Government, by presidential proclamation, has retained 
possession of these docks, which represent 15 per cent of the 
taxable ratables of the city of Hoboken, and rents them out to 
private corporations for private commercial uses at rates which 
net the Government approximately a million dollars a year. 
The sovereign State of New Jersey and the municipality of 
Hoboken are thereby denied the right of deriving reyenue from 
taxation and receive no compensation in lieu thereof from these 
properties, although the police powers of the State and the city 
are required to fulfill all of their normal functions as related 
to these docks and wharves. 

Aside from the issue of whether the Government has author- 
ity under the Constitution of the United States to hold these 
docks and use them for private commercial purposes through 
leases made to private agencies, the question occurs to me as 
to whether the Government should in any sense of fairness 
hold such property to the detriment of the city of Hoboken and 
‘the State of New Jersey without paying to the State and its 
subdivisions the same amount in lieu of taxation as though 
the docks had remained in private ownership. 

This is one of the chief issues which has arisen in connection 
with the pending Boulder Canyon Dam bill. The Swing-John- 
son bill is predicated upon the idea that the Government of 
the United States has the right to take a power site between 
the States of Arizona and Nevada and utilize the fall of the 
river in those States and the water of the river to develop 
hydroelectric power, the great bulk of which is to be trans- 
mitted to California. Furthermore, the bill proposes that the 
United States shall seize the bed and banks of the Colorado 
River, the water in that river, and the fall of that river, all 
of which are property of the States of Arizona and Nevada. 
These properties of the two States are to be taken from them, 
and they are to be denied the right of deriving revenue in lieu 
of taxes from the Boulder Dam project. 

I have here an extract from the laws of New Jersey passed 
in 1926—Joint Resolution No. 6—which reads: 

Whereas the piers in the city of Hoboken belonging to two German 
steamship companies were taken over by the United States Government 
during the war and are now held by the Shipping Board without pay- 
ment of taxes, whereby the city of Hoboken has been deprived of pay- 
ment of taxes to the amount of over $3,000,000, and the tax rate of the 
city has been increased from 22.01 to 47.50, it is desired by the 
legislature that the Shipping Board be compelled by the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the arrears of taxes and be directed to pay all future 
assessments for taxes which may be levied against such property, so 
that such property shall not be exempt from taxation. 


This taking of property for a war purpose was, of course, 
entirely justified; but when the war was over it degenerated 
into a ruthless exercise of Federal power. Justice James F. 


Minturn, of the Hudson County Court, in a charge to the grand 
jury of that county, stated: 

A successful enemy could not well have imposed a greater indemnity 
upon a conquered city. : 
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I desire to read certain editorial comments from New Jersey 
newspapers on this seizure of property by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the consequent denial of the payment of taxes to the 
State of New Jersey and to the city of Hoboken, I read from 
an editorial published in the Newark (N. J.) Evening News of 
Thursday, September 17, 1925: 


LIGHT ON GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP SHED BY HOBOBEN PIERS 


When he charged the Hudson County grand jury in April to make a 
presentment in the case of the Government's retention of the Hoboken 
piers, Justice Minturn minced no words, 

The time had come, he declared, to deal “in the light of public neces- 
sity, common honesty, and equal justice” with an “unreasonable and 
illegal expropriation” of private property that had resulted in grave 
public loss through withholding it from taxation. 


The editorial concludes: 


No more instructive lesson in the evils of government in business and 
of public control and operation of the essential machinery of private 
enterprise has been presented. Only legal technicalities deny the force 
of the jury's conclusion that, while governmental freedom from taxa- 
tion is a proper principle so long as government remains within its own 
sphere, its entrance into activities having nothing to do with governing, 
can not morally maintain its refusal to meet the obligations which are 
met by others engaging in the same activities, 


I next read from an editorial published in the Newark Star- 
Eagle of Saturday evening, September 19, 1925: 


THOSE PIERS AT HOBOKEN 


The city of Hoboken is having a grim experience with Goyernment 
ownership, not as it is theorized about but as it is practiced. 

During the war the Government took over the Hoboken property of 
the German steamship lines. This property represented one-third of the 
city’s assets for taxable purposes. It had been the source of that much 
of the local revenue. 

$ * * * * * * 

Now, Hoboken has to do for its citizens what every other community 
has to do for its people—paying for the services, whether or not its 
taxable assets are butchered one-third. So the tax rate in Hoboken 
has been boosted from $22.01 in 1918 to $47.50 in 1925. Government 
ownership has done that. A grand jury has denounced the Government 
for this sorry bit of business. But it does not appear that anything can 
be done about it. Washington, not Hoboken or New Jersey, has the say 
in the matter. 

The advocates of the principle of Government ownership touch lightly, 
if they touch at all, upon such things as taxes. You will not find the 
subject mentioned in speeches and essays in favor of the Government 
taking over the railroads. Yet there are States which would feel 
bankrupt if the railroads could not be levied upon for taxes. They 
would have the hardest kind of a time in shifting taxes from railway 
property to already distressed taxpayers. 

Government ownership nine times out of ten means a transfer of 
self-supporting institutions to the list of public-supported institutions, 
It means the increase of the public-servant class and the decrease of 
the members of the revenue-producing class. It means the placing of 
new burdens upon people who under almost all circumstances have hard 
enough time getting along in the world. 


I conclude by reading from an editorial published in the 
oe Dispatch, Union City, N. J., Thursday, December 24, 
1 s 


HOBOKEN PIERS XOT A TEST OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
* * . . . * > 

The taking over of those piers during the war was a necessary part 
of the conduct of war. 

But the holding of those piers during times of peace is one of the 
most outrageous pieces of work ever perpetrated upon a city by the 
United States Government or by any other government. 

5 5 e $ * 

Government ownership may mean inefficiency, Government ownership 
may mean inequality in the handling of tax burdens, it may mean 
many things that are not harmonious with American conceptions of 
business. But Government ownership, bad as it is, should not be 
judged by the outrage committed by the United States Government and 
by persons close to the Government in its brutal handling of the 
Hoboken pier situation. 


The Hoboken case to which I have referred was of sufficient 
importance to attract the attention of the State Legislature of 
New Jersey. Compare that old and great State with the baby 
State of Arizona, the last to be admitted into the Union. New 
Jersey has 12 Members of the House of Representatives, while 
Arizona has but one; they have $5,062,950,000 assessed valuation 
of property subject to general property taxes, while we have 
$652,444,000. New Jersey has a total receipt from all revenues 
of $61,293,000, while Arizona receives but $6,572,000. That well- 
established Commonwealth produced manufactured goods to the 
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value of $3,396,627,729, while our young State produced in the 
same period only $123,377,206. Therefore if this item of taxa- 
tion is important to such a wealthy State as New Jersey, surely 
its citizens will sympathize with the loss of taxation to a new 
and sparsely settled State like Arizona, 

During Mr. HAYDEN'S speech 


ISSUANCE OF IMMIGRATION VISAS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Arizona 
yield for the presentation of a conference report? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I present a conference report on 
Senate Joint Resolution 5 and move its immediate considera- 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. What measure is that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is Senate Joint Resolution 5, 
introduced by the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 5) entitled “Joint resolution to grant a prefer- 
ence to the wives and minor children of alien declarants in the 
issuance of immigration visas” having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as foHows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with amendments as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 

“That section 4 of the immigration act of 1924 is amended 
by striking out the word ‘or’ at the end of subdivision (d) and 
by striking out the period at the end of subdivision (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word ‘or’ and by 
adding after subdivision (e) a new subdivision, to read as 
follows: 

(f) A woman who was a citizen of the United States and 
who prior to September 22, 1922, lost her citizenship by reason 
of her marriage to an alien, but at the time of her application 
for an immigration visa is unmarried.’ ” 

Src. 2. Subdivision (a) of section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 
years of age, or the wife, of a citizen of the United States, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by a marriage 
occurring prior to June 1, 1928.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the immigration act of 1924 is amended, 
to take effect July 1, 1928, to read as follows: 

“Seo. 6. (a) Immigration visas to quota immigrants shall 
be issued in each fiscal year as follows: 

“(1) Fifty per cent of the quota of each nationality for 
such year shall be made available in such year for the issuance 
of immigration visas to the following classes of immigrants, 
without priority of preference as between such classes: (A) 
Quota immigrants who are the fathers or the mothers, or the 
husbands by marriage occurring after May 31, 1928, of citizens 
of the United States who are 21 years of age or over; and (B) 
in the case of any nationality the quota for which is 300 or 
more, quota immigrants who are skilled in agriculture, and the 
wives, and the dependent children under the age of 18 years, 
of such immigrants skilled in agriculture, if accompanying or 
following to join them. 

“(2) The remainder of the quota of each nationality for 
such year, plus any portion of the 50 per cent referred to 
in paragraph (1) not required in such year for the issuance 
of immigration visas to the classes specified in such paragraph, 
shall be made available in such year for the issuance of im- 
migration visas to quota immigrants of such nationality who 
are the unmarried children under 21 years of age, or the wives, 
of alien residents of the United States who were lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent residence. 

“(3) Any portion of the quota of each nationality for such 
year not required for the issuance of immigration visas to the 
classes specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be made 
available in such year for the issuance of immigration visas 
to other quota immigrants of such nationality, 

“(b) The preference provided in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subdivision (a) shall, in the case of quota immigrants of 
any nationality, be given in the calendar month in which the 
right to preference is established, if the number of immigra- 
tion visas which may be issued in such month to quota im- 
migrants of such nationality has not already been issued; 
otherwise, in the next calendar month.” ; 
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Amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution relating to 
the immigration of certain relatives of United States citizens 
and of aliens lawfully admitted to the United States”; and the 
House agree to the same, 

Davin A. REED, 
Henry W. Keyes, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 
THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
Joun C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HAYDEN (at 8.50 o'clock p. m.). 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fottetre in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I sug- 


Asburst Dale Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Barkle Deneen Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bayar Dill King Sackett 
Bingham Edge La Follette Sheppard 
Black Edwards Locher Shipstead 
Blaine Fess McKellar Shortridge 
Blease George McMaster Smith 
Bratton Hale MeNary Steiwer 
Brookhart Harrison Moses Stephens 
Broussard awes Norris homas 
Bruce Hayden Nye Tydings 
Capper Heflin Oddie Vandenberg 
Copeland Howell Phipps Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present, 


CERTAIN CONTRACTS BY THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO BE IN WRITING 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12352) to require certain con- 
tracts entered into by the Secretary of War, or by officers au- 
thorized by him to make them, to be in writing, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate insist: 
on its amendment, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. GREENE, and Mr. 
FLETCHER conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES—BOULDER DAM, MUSCLE SHOALS, 
POLITICAL HISTORY 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, this morning there was some 
discussion in reference to a resolution which I offered request- 
ing that certain people working in the various departments of 
the Government should furnish the names of the members of 
their families who are working in any department of the Gov- 
ernment and the amount of salary which each is receiving. 
The Senate saw fit to refer that resolution to the Committee on 
Civil Service. I had hoped the Committee on Civil Service 
would report the resolution this afternoon. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] announced that he was in favor of the 
resolution but stated that he had never heard of it and that if 
it was before the Committee on Civil Service he had no infor- 
mation to that effect. 

(At this point Mr. Breasp made some comments on the clerk 
of the committee, which, for reasons afterwards explained by 
him, he asked and obtained leave to withdraw.) 

Mr. BLEASE. There is a paper published down in South 
Carolina called the News and Courier. The editor of it has 
not very much loye for me, I know, and, of course, I have 
about as much for him as he has for me, so I do not suppose 
there is anything lost between us. But I find in his paper 
that for one time in his life he has agreed with me. I hope it 
will not have any bad effect on him. 

Mr. COPELAND. It may ruin the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. My friend from New York says it may hurt 
me. That may be so, but I have two years to get over it, and I 
am in pretty good shape yet. 

I read from the News and Courier of Sunday, May 27, 1928. 

FAMILIES TO THE PAY ROLLS 

About two weeks ago Senator BLEBASE introduced a resolution in the 
United States Senate requesting that information be furnished about 
kinship of employees in bureaus and departments of the Government 
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to their chiefs. That was an excellent resolution, and the News and 
Courier, heartily praising it, suggested that it be amended by pro- 
vision that information be furnished the country about appointments 
of kindred by Senators and Representatives. 


That may be the reason why some of these fellows are 
fighting the resolution so hard. 


In 1924 the charge that a Senator of South Carolina had appointed 
members of his family to places on the Government pay roll was made 
on the stump (not by Mr. BLxasz). Everyone knows that many Sena- 
tors and Representatives from many States appoint their kindred to 
paying offices, but little is said of it until it seems profitable for a 
candidate seeking to defeat one of these incumbent Congressmen to 
bring it to public notice. 

The bestowal of offices by Representatives and Senators upon sons, 
daughters, wives, brothers, sisters, uncles, cousins, and “in-laws” is 
indefensible; but It goes on and it is covered up, Discussion of it may 
be heard on the hustings, but one seldom hears of it from Members of 
Congress. 

The records of all the Members of Congress from South Carolina, 
both Houses, for the last 30 years in respect to this matter would 
be interesting—why may they not be had? Other newspapers besides 
the News and Courier are keen to give to the public information about 
family appointments by Members of Congress. 

When the people elect a man to Congress they do not intend to 
elect the whole family to the pay roll—but sometimes they do. 


If there is anybody in the Senate who has members of his 
family, daddies or mammies, sons-in-law, or any kind of “ laws,” 
or some other kind of kin, who does not want to see my resolu- 
tion pass, that is all right, but let him get up here and say so. 
. Why kill the resolution because there is something in it that 
might hurt one of us? I am perfectly willing, in response to 
this newspaper editorial, for the people of South Carolina to 
know who is on my pay roll. I would be delighted for them to 
know. It is an open book, and they can write to the financial 
clerk any time, and I am satisfied that he will be glad to give 
them the information. But to save my life I can not see why 
the Senate wants to smother a resolution and why the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service wants to bury in its private cemetery a 
resolution asking that the departments of the Government fur- 
nish to their chiefs and to the Senate the names of the people 
who are on their pay roll, and the names of the members of 
their families who are working for the Goverament and what 
salaries they receive, 

It is reported to me, and I believe on good authority, that 
there is one family in Washington receiving $17,000 a year from 
the Government pay roll. Yet, some Senators get up here and 
talk about unemployment. Unemployment? Why should a 
man who is receiving $7,000 a year, as one man here is, because 
he has influence, because he has power, get in touch with his 
“boss man,” to use a familiar expression, and his boss man” 
takes some of his family away over yonder in the department, 
and another “boss man” takes care of them, and then he takes 
care of some of the members of the family of that other “ boss 
man” and places them in his department to try to hide it? The 
result is that the departments here are honeycombed with sons 
and daughters, sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, nephews, and 
nieces of people who are in them who have the power and the 
influence to compel the appointing power to do that kind of 
work, 

That is not a democratic government—and when I say 
“democratic” I do not mean our side of the Chamber here. 
It is not an honest government. For instance, we see people in 
the street idle, young ladies going around here, good stenog- 
raphers, competent, well fitted for any position they could get; 
young men going around begging for jobs; but they can not get 
a job, and why? It is because some pet in the department has 
got it honeycombed with his kin people. 

If a man is the head of a family and is working for the 
United States Government and is receiving a sufficient salary 
to feed and clothe and educate his dependents, if you please, he 
is getting his share from the United States Government. He 
is receiving everything that the United States Government owes 
him. Why not then let him be satisfied with the receipt of his 
salary and taking eare of his dependents, and then let some 
other man have an opportunity or some other man’s daughter or 
some other man’s son, who would help the father or help the 
widowed mother in feeding and clothing and taking care of the 
other members of the family? Why not give such a person an 
opportunity instead of closing the door to the widow woman or 
to the orphan boy or orphan girl and saying to them, “ You must 
make a living some other way.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 
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Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator whether he 
found any of these offices have become hereditary? 

Mr. BLEASE. Oh, yes. It has got so that it has mighty near 
been made a part of the Constitution by adoption. Sons succeed 
fathers, daughters succeed mothers, and so on all the way 
through. That is what I am complaining about right now. 
They call that “ civil service,” but I say it is the greatest hum- 
bug that was ever put on the statute book. Somebody said the 
other day that Grover Cleveland suggested it, but that does not 
make it anything extraordinary. Grover Cleveland was not a 
man I ever heard accused of accumulating any great amount of 
things. He got to be President, but how did he get to be Presi- 
dent? It was by an unfortunate split in the Republican Party, 
just like the one Woodrow Wilson took advantage of. 

The civil service? What is civil service in the Post Office 
Department? Civil service in the Post Office Department is 
what the boss of a particular State wants; at least, that is 
the way it is in the South, and it seems to be the same way up 
here. Who ever saw the paper of a boy or girl who stood a 
civil-service examination? The Republican dictators down here. 
They tell who are to be put on. They tell who are to be given 
the jobs. You can not get a job unless you have a pull. Every 
white man in this country knows it and two-thirds of the negroes 
are beginning to learn it, ignorant as they are. It is pull, not 
civil service. Yet the Senate sits here and refuses to consider 
a resolution that hopes to relieve such a situation and says to 
the poor boys and girls who have stood these examinations and 
whose names are to-day on the list, “ You can not get in here 
for the simple reason that you have not got political pull that 
somebody else has who can get the position.” 

Mr. President, I have said this much in view of the editorial 
from which I have read. I desire also to call the attention of 
the people of the country to some of the things going on here 
in Washington, and I propose to do it outside of the Senate 
Chamber as well as in the Senate Chamber, not only in the 
State of South Carolina but elsewhere. I was surprised that 
my friend, the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] had 
not seen the item in this morning’s Washington Post concerning 
the liquor raids conducted by the police of Washington on Sat- 
urday night last and the liquor which they seized. The article 
states how much they seized, and if one will read it through 
he will see in connection with the names of the persons arrested 
“colored,” “colored,” “colored.” I did not notice that they got 
any embassy employees or attachés; I did not read that they 
raided any restaurants that I might name that are selling 
liquor all the time; I do not read that they caught any white 
folks who when they give receptions in their homes serve liquor, 
wine, and beer. All they could catch in the great net which 
they threw over the city on Saturday night were a few darkies. 

They say they love the darkies; they want them to sit side 
by side with the white girls; they want to make those girls buy 
Hart’s German cologne so as to keep the stench of the negro 
down. Yet with all that, Mr. President, they do not catch any- 
body worth while. Why do they not get some big folks han- 
dling liquor? I could give them some names but, of course, 
I would not do that. [Laughter.] Why is it? It is because 
-we have a Republican Administration and it does not want to 
catch Republicans. If the people will elect a Democratic Presi- 
dent we will enforce the law for you. 

Now there is another matter to which I wish to call atten- 
tion—the Muscle Shoals humbug. I did not quite finish my 
speech on that subject the other night. One of the Senators 
told me he was getting tired of listening to me, and I quit. I 
read from an article in Farm and Fireside entitled “ The Muscle 
Shoals humbug”: 

THE MUSCLE SHOALS HUMBUG—IT’S TIME FOR FARMERS TO STOP THE 
USE OF THEIR NAME TO PULL CHESTNUTS OUT OF THE FIRE 
By Wheeler McMillen 

Nitrates for fertilizers can not be made profitably at Muscle Shoals. 
This fact has long been known to the nitrate experts of the country, 
whose findings have been freely published. 

Yet, session after session, Washington lobbies have been urging 
farmers to write their Congressmen and pass resolutions in behalf 
of this or that Muscle Shoals offer “to make cheap fertilizer.” In 
plain words, the influence of farmers has been used as a eat's paw 
in efforts to pull the meaty power chestnut out of the Muscle Shoals 
fire. 
Behind all this is a story of shrewdness and Stupidity, of blindness 
and deception— 

I hope the President will read this, so that he can put it 
in his yeto message on the Muscle Shoals rascality, which was 
adopted here the other night— 
of “fooling the farmer,” that is painful to tell. Farmers are hard to 
fool when they have the facts but they have not had the facts about 
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Muscle Shoals. Their hopes have been falsely raised, their influence 
has been misused and their confidence abused. 

Of the many offers made to Congress for Muscle Shoals, all agreeing 
to manufacture nitrates for fertilizer, we do not believe that any has 
been made because the interests concerned desired to manufacture fer- 
tilizer. It would appear that the offers have been for the purpose of 
getting control of the water power, which is valuable. 

The Wilson Dam and the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals were 
erected to meet the great war-time need for nitrates in explosives. 
The Nation could not afford to depend upon imported nitrates in time 
of war. At the time no process for fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
was fully developed in America except the cyanamide process, which 
requires plentiful and cheap electric power. So the properties were 
erected to manufacture nitrates for explosives in war time and for 
fertilizers in peace time, 


(At this point Mr. Brease yielded to Mr. REED of Pennsyl- 
vania, who presented a conference report on House bill 13039, 
which appears at another place in to-day’s RECORD.) 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I will resume reading the 
article from Farm and Fireside at the point I had reached when 
interrupted : 


After the war America learned details of how Germany had sup- 
plied herself with nitrates. She did it with the newer synthetic am- 
monia process, requiring little power but much coal. Before the war 
Germany had to import 125,000 tons a year. Now, beyond her own 
increased uses, she makes 150,000 tons to export. This process, de- 
scribed in Farm and Fireside for July, 1927, is much cheaper than the 
cyanamide. process, 

Within a shorter period than has already elapsed since the Muscle 
Shoals controversy started, the United States may not only have 
nitrates sufficient for all our home uses but also nitrates to export. 
Down at Hopewell, Va., an enormous plant is already in process of 
construction and all the contracts for its completion are let, where 
nitrates for fertilizers will be made by the synthetic process. Read 
carefully the following authorized statement, issued by the owners of 
the new plant: 

“Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation for the past five years has had 
in operation a laboratory plant, involving an investment of approxi- 
mately $4,500,000, devoted to the manufacture and intensive study of 
fixation nitrogen products. 

“This work, to date, justifies the initiation of new installation of 
large capacity, with a view to producing, from raw nraterials available 
in the United States, fixation nitrogen products in quantities sufficiently 
large to enable the United States eventually to be independent of im- 
portation of these products as units. of fertilizers, as well as making 
the United States independent of importation during periods of war. 

“The economics, as to location and technical process, at Muscle 
Shoals not proving of interest, the company has acquired a large 
acreage, accessible to both rail and deep-water carriers, at Hopewell, 
Va., for the location of the first installation.” 

This concern has spent $4,500,000 to study and perfect for use 
here the synthetic process, Now it is spending several times that 
number of millions in preparing for production on so large a scale that 
it will be able to supply the entire needs of this country and have a 
surplus to export. 

Note the last paragraph. “The economics, as to location and tech- 
nical process, at Muscle Shoals not proving of interest,” the statement 
reads. 

In plain words, after a thorough study of the Muscle Shoals propo- 
sition, one of America’s biggest corporations not only found no possi- 
bility of making fertilizer economically at Muscle Shoals but is so thor- 
oughly convinced that no one else can make nitrates there economically 
that it is going ahead with a multi-million-dollar plant. No such in- 
vestment would be risked if there was any likelihood that fertilizers 
aade at Muscle Shoals ever could undersell their Hopewell products. 

In the face of this devolopment, in the face of the insistence of 
almost every air nitrate expert in the country, including the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory of the Government, that nitrate fer- 
silizers can not be made cheaply at Muscle Shoals, and despite the 
fact that cyanamide plants abroad are being converted into synthetic- 
ammonia plants, certain farm organization representatives have con- 
tinued to tell farmers that Muscle Shoals will yield them cheap fer- 
tilizers. 

These men first were for Government operation of Muscle Shoals. 
Then they fought for the Ford offer and at that time introduced 
testimony before Congress that the cyanamide process was obsolete, 
After Ford blandly withdrew his offer without explanation these men 
and their organization indorsed the offer of a cyanamide company. This 
offer the organization's Washington representatives now vigorously 
support, 

The competition of cheaper method has made Muscle Shoals a myth 
and a will-o’-the-wisp so far as cheap fertilizers are concerned. Cheaper 
nitrates are coming to the American farmer by way of competition be- 
tween German importations, Chilean importations, and domestic manu- 
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Cheap coal, 


factures by the synthetic ammonia, coal-using process. 
not cheap electric power, is now the important factor. 

No company can make nitrates in the obsolete Muscle Shoals plant 
and compete in price. Various of the offers either depend upon the 
likelihood that no court would compel the continuance of fertilizer man- 
ufacture at a loss upon technical loopholes, upon charging the necessary 
loss upon a minimum amount of fertilizer as part of their rental for 
the valuable power, or upon making a minimum amount in some other 
way, since fertilizer is a condition for getting the power, 

The fertilizer tail to the Muscle Shoals power kite has been a con- 
venient line and bait with which to kid the farmers. Every interest 
that has set its covetous eyes upon that great and useful power has seen 
the possibility of using the farmers to help influence Congress in its 
behalf. Only Congress has power to determine what shall be done with 
Muscle Shoals, so the question is unavoidably political, and farmers 
are a large body of people with political influence and votes. 

There is not space here to make an analysis of the various bids sub- 
mitted for Muscle Shoals and such a discussion would be beside the 
point anyway. The point is that everyone who thoroughly understands 
the Muscle Shoals situation is fully aware that it is a power proposition, 
for the use of which the Government should make the wisest possible 
arrangement for the public interest. Whatever the final settlement of 
the matter, the Interests of the Government and the public should be 
properly conserved, The farmers’ only concern in the problem is their 
concern as citizens to that end. 

“The truth about Muscle Shoals" was told by L. E. Call in the Octo- 
ber, 1924, Farm and Fireside, where he said that the cost of producing 
nitrogen at Musele Shoals would be prohibitive. 

The political influence of farmers should not be prostituted to sub- 
serving the efforts of any interest coveting the possession of a national 
natural resource. Particularly shameful is the utilization of that in- 
fluence before Congress without an adequate understanding by farmers 
of the facts concerning the proposals in behalf of which their good name 
is used, And still more pernicious is the deception of farmers by cre- 
ating among them a false hope. 


Mr. President, I wish I had had that some time back, but I 
did not have it. I want to put it in the Recorp, as I believe I 
am the only man, possibly, in my section of the country who 
voted all the way through against this Muscle Shoals proposi- 
tion. 

I have now, Mr. President, a yery much more interesting 
paper that I wish to read. I believe day after to-morrow is 
what they call Memorial Day in the North, and I want to give 
these people who are going to celebrate Memorial Day some- 
thing to think about. 

I read an article the other night—and I wanted to read this 
one at the same time, but I was advised to quit—on Abraham 
Loncoln, written by a gentleman of Gladstone, Oreg. That was 
a very interesting paper. I hope some of the students of his- 
tory, some of the younger people, will read that Recorp. It 
will give them a better understanding of who Abraham Lincoln 
was, from whence he came, and whither he went, It will give 
them a better insight into why the South seceded from the 
Union. It will show them that Fort Sumter belonged to South 
Carolina and not to the United States of America. It will 
show them that when South Carolina had her first secession 
convention she did not have in mind the question of freeing or 
not freeing the colored race. 

There was a fight commenced at that time which is being 
renewed to-day, I am glad to say not on the battlefield. I am 
glad to say it will not be renewed on the battlefield; but that 
fight was made to give to each State the right to control its 
own affairs. It is a rather surprising fact that some of the 
people who sat in the Senate then, representing certain States, 
took the opposite position to what some of those gentlemen now 
take when the South wanted to hold for herself the right to 
pass such laws as she pleased, the right to permit each State 
to govern its railroads, its common carriers, its corporations, 
its local affairs, its home matters. Prejudice entered into that 
fight, however. z 

There were people on the other side who could not see as far 
ahead of them as a blind horse on a moonlight night, but they 
see now. Their children see; and we find sitting on the other 
side of the Chamber over there men who are just as strong for 
State rights to-night as were Calhoun and Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Jeff Davis, and the other men who sat on this side. The 
men who sat on this side were men of wisdom. The men who 
sat on the other side were color blind. All they could see was 
the nigger, and when they got to the nigger his face was so 
black that they could not see through it. 

What was the result? They had the four years’ fight. That 
was all right.. Then up to 1904 they had been gradually taking 
rights from the States. They haye been gradually stealing the 
rights of the various States of the Union, picking them up along, 
time after time, time after time. At that time the then Presi- 
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dent of the United States, through his advisers, realized the fact 
that they were getting to the breaking point. Then they got a 
Congressman from over here in Ohio by the name of Dick to 
introduce a military bill called the Dick law. That bill re- 
quested every State in the American Union to surrender its mili- 
tary forces to the Government of the United States. 

I am sorry to say that the Southern States went blind then. 
They saw a silver dollar; they got one before each eye, and 
they could not see any farther. They went blind on the dollar 
question. In my State they said, “Why, you ought to adopt 
this law, because it will give our military boys here so much 
more money, They will have prettier uniforms, They will get 
to go off on an encampment. They will get to go out somewhere 
and let the girls fall in love with them because they have got 
on brass buttons.” That seems to be very attractive to a 
woman, for some reason; I do not know why, but it seems to be 
true in all wars that they go crazy during the war and just a 
little while after. 

Then the Southern States adopted this Dick law. They 
turned the military of the different States over to the Federal 
Government aud called it the National Guard. I am proud to 
say that my record is clear on it. I did everything I could in 
the Legislature of South Carolina then, being a senator, to 
keep the State of South Carolina from adopting this law, but 
I could not stop them. They would do it. 

Then what happened? Just as soon as the Federal Gov- 
ernment got the military power they began to steal more rights 
from the States. They would take away the control of the 
railroads; they would create bureaus up here to fix rates for 
everybody. They would take away the building of the high- 
ways as far as possible. They endeavored to take away from 
them the education of their children. They have gradually 
stepped along, step by step, until they have just about taken 
every right that a State has; and if it continues very much 
longer the result will be that we might just as well do away 
with State legislatures, and just let the United States Congress 
make the laws for this country, as it does for the District of 
Columbia, and have a governor appointed for each State by 
the President of the United States, who shall carry out and 
look after the laws as passed by Congress. And yet we find 
southern Senators, sons and grandsons of Confederate soldiers, 
sitting here in Congress, and have been for years gone by, from 
my own State as well as other States, and voting to allow Con- 
gress to steal that very power from the Southern States. 

I confess I can not understand it. I do not see how a man 
could come in here from a Southern State and remember what 
these men fought for on the battlefields of Virginia and de- 
liberately sit in his seat and vote for this bureaucracy—a 
bureau for everything. Congress has turned its power over to 
bureaus and the Director of the Budget, as my distinguished 
friend from New York [Mr. Coreranp] suggests. It has pot 
turned it over to him, though; he is boss of the whole darned 
business. You can not do anything unless he tells you that you 
ean. He bosses the President. He has got Cal Coolidge cowed. 
He has got to send for him to find out whether he can draw 
his salary every month or not. He is one man that has cowed 
our Cal. He is the boss man, the big Ike; and there are 
Congressmen and Senators right here to-day who voted to 
make him so, 

That is the way I got here—fighting that very thing; I will 
tell you that. I saw my chance to walk in that middle door 
yonder by making my fight directly and positively on State 
rights; and do not forget that I sung it on every stump, and 
that is why I am here—fighting the men who had been here, 
who were going to give this power to these bureaus, who were 
voting to take these rights away from the States, who were 
violating every principle of the Constitution of this Govern- 
ment by delegating to these people the right to make laws, 
instead of having Congress make those laws themselves. If 
other men were exposed as I exposed my crowd, there would 
be some new ones in this body and over yonder, both, from the 
Southern States. But the newspapers keep the people hood- 
winked as to what is the matter, just like they did over here in 
North Carolina. They had everybody believing that Senator 
Stuuoxs was going to be wiped off the face of the earth, and 
somebody was going to carry the State over him. Well, you 
saw what those hill-billies and cotton-mill boys did to Al Smith 
when they got a crack at him; did you not? 

You commenced to hear something about State rights when 
you touched Mr. Liquor. When they passed this law, the 
eighteenth amendment, and began to take liquor away from 
the eastern part of this country, you heard something about 
State rights then. 

There are more State-rights people on the other side now 
than there ever were. It was all right to take their children, 
to take their women, to take their cotton mills, to take their 
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railroads, to take everything; but when you touch their 


liquor bottle then they begin to holler “State rights.” They 
began to say, “We are in favor of State rights. Let our 
States say whether we want liquor or not. Let our States say 
whether we want wine and beer or not.” That is the reason 
there are so many State-rights people on the other side now, 
You see how they switch. It all depends, to use a common 
expression, on whose ox is gored. 

Mr. President, now I want to read The Background of the 
President of the Confederacy by William Arthur Sheppard, of 
Greenwood, S. C., and New York. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERACY 
By William Arthur Sheppard 


The election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States 
in 1860 was a fire bell in the night to the people of the cotton-growing 
States. Throughout the South the news was accepted as a signal for 
action. On November 14 a meeting was held in the courthouse at 
Abbeville, S. C., and as a result a call was issued for a convention at 
the county seat. On November 22 the village witnessed the largest 
and most enthusiastic crowd ever assembled there, Every section of 
the district was represented. Military companies from Greenwood, 
Cokesbury, Ninety Six, Bradley, Due West, Donalds, Wyckliff, and 
Calhoun Mills were in attendance, Hon, A. G. McGrath and Gen. 
M. L. Bonham delivered addresses. William L, Yancey, of Alabama, 
and Thomas R. R. Cobb and Robert Toombs, of Georgia, sent letters, 
regretting their inability to be present. Senator Toombs wrote with 
characteristic vigor: “If you believe this [that Lincoln would relent], 
God Almighty help you, for no arm of flesh can save you. No! 
Strike, my countrymen, strike, strike now; to-day is yours!” 

Among the leaders of the South who urged drastic action were 
Robert Barnwell (Smith) Rhett, of South Carolina; Robert Toombs, of 
Georgia; and William Lowndes Yancey, of Alabama. It will be well to 
bear in mind, however, that these men were not out of step with the 
people. The whole history of the country clearly shows that from the 
adoption of the Constitution there were grave doubts in the minds of 
many as to the attitude the Federal Government would take toward 
local government. This was a natural result of the hardships suffered 
by the pioneers at the hands of unscrupulous men who had gained the 
good graces of distant Government officials. Until 1865 the State of 
South Carolina was ruled by the parishes along the coast. Early in 
the life of the Nation, Patrick Calhoun rode his horse across the State 
to Charleston to urge the establishment of courts of justice in the back 
country. This sentiment of supporting home rule had spread with the 
tide of immigration to the southwest after the Revolutionary War. The 
“orator of secession,” William Lowndes Yancey, of Alabama, was a 
native of the Piedmont country of South Carolina. 

The political leaders of the South often found it necessary to change 
their stride in order to keep pace with the people. John C. Calhoun 
supported the tariff and internal improvements by the United States 
early in his public career, but with the “exposition of 1828” he ex- 
pressed the will of his constituents. Whatever the pressure that had 
been brought to bear, his change of front attuned him with his State. 

The citizens of South Carolina who gathered at Abbeville on Novem- 
ber 22, 1860, expressed themselves in language that could not be mis- 
understood. The resolution offered by Edward Noble and ratified by the 
meeting said “That in the opinion of the people of Abbeville district 
the election of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United States and 
of Hannibal Hamlin as Vice President, upon doctrines destructive of 
the rights and interests, the equality and safety, of the Southern States 
by the factions and sectional vote of northern confederates utterly per- 
verts the spirit of the compact formed by the Federal Constitution; 
that it must be promptly and sternly resisted by the State of South 
Carolina, and that the secession of the State from the Federal Union 
is the proper mode of resistance.” 

The convention which met in Columbia, and subsequently in Charles- 
ton because of an epidemic raging in the capital, passed on Decem- 
ber 20, 1860, the ordinance of secession. President James Buchanan 
had less than three months to remain in office and was inclined to move 
slowly, believing a “ period of reflection” would bring the State again 
within the Union. 

The commissioners who had been sent to Montgomery to form the 
Confederate government worked at their problems with almost com- 
plete accord. There was a sentiment of “ reconstruction” prevailing 
among the men who had fought against dismembering the Union, but 
they believed now that it was the best to deal with the situation 
as one government with another. The establishment of the Con- 
federacy was uppermost in the minds of the statesmen, and although 
the city was crowded with those who had come to offer their services, 
there was no evidence of frantic office-seeking politicians. Howell 
Cobb, of Georgia, president of the congress, wrote in a letter to his 
wife: “Little or nothing is said about president of the Confederacy, 
and yet we shall elect one in a day or two. * * All that I have 
seen and learned since I got here has satisfied me that it is a most 
undesirable position. I rather think that Jefferson Davis will be the 
man, though I haye not heard anyone say that he is for him. The 
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truth is—and it is creditable to our public men here—there is no 
effort made to put forward any man, but all seems to desire in every- 
thing to do what is best to be done to advance and prosper the cause 
of our independence.” 

What manner of man was this to whom the southern people naturally 
looked for leadership? How did it come about that the air was 
charged with the expectancy that Jefferson Davis would be president 
of the Confederate States? Here was a place to be filled with the 
form of a giant. The establishment of a government is no child’s play, 
and yet for such a time as this public sentiment looked to but one 
statesman, 

11 


Out of the mists of history looms Pencader Hundred, Newcastle 
County, Del., as the genesis of the Davis family in the United States. 
The members of a Baptist Church constituted in Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
in 1701, landed in Delaware in September of that year and settled 
for a time at Pennepek. Later the colony removed to Pencader Hun- 
dred, near Iron Hill, and established what is known to-day as the 
Welsh Tract Meeting. The congregation of Welsh flourished, adding 
from time to time other immigrants from the mother country, and in 
1735 several families drew out to form the Welsh Neck congregation on 
the Peedee River in South Carolina. 

On June 25, 1823, Samuel Davis wrote to his son, Jefferson, from 
Philadelphia that it was the most beautiful city he ever saw—“ the 
place where my father drew bis first breath.” Further search seems 
to establish Shion Dafydds as the first of Jefferson Davis's ancestors 
to arrive on the American Continent. Shion Dafydds or John Davis 
appears in the records in 1717, when he and his brother bought a tract 
of land from William Davis, gentleman. Evan Davis, son of John, 
was living in Delaware as late as 1748, but at some time between 1748 
and 1856 he removed to the Welsh Neck community, of South Carolina, 
Evan Davis was married to the widow Williams, nee Emory, probably 
after his arrival in South Carolina, and in 1756 a son, Samuel, was 
born to the couple. s 

The trail of the Davis family becomes more difficult after leaving 
the Welsh tract in Delaware. When Col. Banastre Tarleton marched 
through South Carolina in 1780 he found Williams and Davis families 
living on the banks of the Peedee River, between Darlington and 
Cheraw. The census of 1790 lists many such families, and confusion 
is added by identical Christian names. Jefferson Davis believed his 
grandfather moved from Philadelphia to Georgia, but that seems im- 
probable, because Samuel. was born at a time when Georgia was 
sparsely settled. Welsh Neck had been established 20 years when 
Samuel Davis was born, and the Kiokee Church, of Columbia County, 
Ga., which has become associated with the Davis family history, was 
constituted in 1772 by Rev. Daniel Marshall. The Kiokee Church was 
not chartered until December 23, 1789, when Samuel Davis was 33 
years old. 

Samuel Davis served during the first years of the Revolution in the 
command with his half brothers, Daniel and Isaac Williams. Later 
he organized a company, which he led at the siege of Savannah. 
After peace had been declared he returned home, to find that his mother 
was dead and the farm reclaimed by nature. The State of South 
Carolina granted Captain Davis 1,000 acres of land in recognition for 
his services during the war. The location of his home after his mar- 
riage to Jane Cook, a Scotch-Irish daughter of South Carolina, has 
not been established. Inasmuch as his bounty was located in South 
Carolina, and his wife was a native of the State, the theory is plausible 
that he lived until 1796 on the eastern bank of the Savannah River. 

Serious men gave thought to the tide of immigration flowing out of 
South Carolina early in the life of the Nation. The fresh country in 
the West opened to settlers made inroads on the population of the 
Eastern States. The trek which began in the Southern States was later 
followed by mass movements out of New England, and the manu- 
facturers, who were recently established, sent up wails of despair. 
As late as 1830 Charleston had not recovered from the blow her 
commerce received by the exodus of the population from the back 
country. The wharves, once teeming with activity of shipping, now 
seemed deserted. Long rows of shops were empty when once they 
paid good income to their owners. In 1853 Hugh S. Legaré, American 
Chargé d' Affaires in Brussels, wrote to his friend Alfred Huger, in 
Charleston, that he first thought the movement would be confined 
to isolated sections, but the disease was now universal, and he feared 
South Carolina would be abandoned like a steppe in Mongolia, 

Enamored with a passionate love for his family, the desire for 
their welfare, took Samuel Davis by easy stages from the valley of 
the Savannah River to Woodville, Wilkinson County, Miss. Having 
found there a greater degree of comfortable surroundings than he 
had ever known, Mississippi became his home. Whatever his short- 
comings, he had established his children on virgin soil, and in a few 
years Joseph, his eldest son, had reached the estate of a millionaire. 


m 


Jefferson Davis was born to Samuel and Jane Cook Davis in the 
valley of the Green River in Kentucky on June 8, 1808. His early 
years were spent in school in Mississippi, where he had the advantage 
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of schoolmasters who came with the pioneers from New England. 
The Davis family were staunch in their support of education, and 
their efforts to prepare their children bore fruit in producing in the 
eldest son the leading lawyer of Mississippi. The pursuit of letters 
took Jefferson over a tortuous course. He was a child of seven years 
when he was sent to St. Thomas, a Catholic institution in Kentucky. 
There he remained two years under the kindly care of priests whom 
the boy remembered with gratitude in later life. 

At the age of 9 Jefferson was sent to Jefferson College, in Adams 
County, Miss. His stay at the college was of short duration because of 
better facilities offered by John A, Shaw, a scholar from Boston. At 
13 years of age he returned to Kentucky to enter Transylvania Uni- 
versity, where he remained four years, leaving to matriculate at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

The schools Jefferson Davis attended probably lacked something in 
living up to the names which they bore, but the experience he gained in 
various sections of the country was worth much in his formative years. 
West Point was considered the best school in the United States in the 
days of his attendance there. Davis stood well in his classes, and at 
one time his good record sayed him the disgrace of expulsion because 
of a boyish prank, He was looked upon by his fellow students as a 
leader, even as he had been at Transylvania, where on his departure 
teachers and students had drunk to a toast; “ May he become the pride 
of our country and the idol of our Army.“ 


Iv 


One hundred years ago smug respectability sat on the throne in 
Washington. The democracy brought to the Nation by the triumph of 
Thomas Jefferson had succumbed to the stranglehold of the bankers 
and manufacturing interests. Government was something for aris- 
tocracy, and the common man had no place in the exclusive society of 
the National Capital. Out of the West came a warrior whose nostrils 
quivered at the sound of battle, and in the fall of 1828 the intelligence 
and culture of the ruling party received a shock. Andrew Jackson, 
hard-bitten and attenuated, red-haired and of fiery temper, was swept 
into the Presidency by the down-trodden and despised. 

In July of that year Jefferson Davis received his diploma from West 
Point. Commissioned second lieutenant in the Army he reported, after 
a furlough, for duty at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. From 1828 to 1835, 
when he resigned his commission, Davis served faithfully in opening 
up the frontier of the Nation, gaining distinction for his bravery and 
diplomacy in handling intricate problems arising with hostile Indians. 
In 1831, while commanding a lumbering expedition on Yellow River, 
an outpost in a country unexplored by white men, he was stricken 
with pneumonia, superinduced by overwork and exposure to a rigorous 
climate. For many months, with only his faithful servant, James 
Pemberton, to care for him, he lay on the brink of death. A splendid 
physique and indomitable courage served him well, but the disease left 
its indelible marks, Never again did he enjoy robust health, and much 
of the criticism aimed at him in later years was due directly to a body 
breken in the service of the United States Army. 


v 


Jefferson Davis was drawn into politics by reason of the fact that 
he was a natural leader, Men looked to him in his home county when 
the Democratic Party, of which he wasa member, was being overwhelmed 
by the Whigs under the guidance of Sergeant 8. Prentiss, Davis was 
defeated in his attempt to gain a seat in the State legislature, but his 
courageous stand against repudiation of the Union Bank bonds and his 
ability as a public speaker brought him into outstanding prominence. 
After the campaign of 1843 he was repeatedly called to public service, 
although his inclination led him to the agricultural pursuits at Briar- 
field, bis Mississippi estate, and the calm of his library. Always a deep 
student, he preferred retired contemplation to active publie life, but 
there was in his character a deep sense of duty. In 1845 he was elected 
Representative from Mississippi. When the Mexican War broke out 
Davis was elected colonel of a volunteer regiment and he resigned his 
seat in the House to answer the call of his home State. When peace 
had been declared he was appointed to fill an unexpired term in the 
Senate and he took his seat at the opening of the first session of the 
Thirtieth Congress. In 1850 the Mississippi Legislature elected Davis 
to a full term of six years. 

Had Jefferson Davis been driven by a consuming ambition, he stood 
in 1850 in fair way for an acid test. John C. Calhoun had died March 
31, the Senate had a Democratic majority, the balance of power in the 
House was held by the Free Soil Party, and Davis wis looked to by the 
country as Calhoun’s successor, Again Mississippi Democrats called 
on their favorite son, and again he answered the summons, Although 
confined to his room by recurring illness, which had been aggravated 
by a severe wound received in the Mexican War, Dayis returned to the 
State and made a canyass of every county in an attempt to defeat the 
Union Party candidate, Henry S. Foote, for governor. The Senator 
was defeated, but he reduced the Union Party majority from 7,600 to 
1,000 votes. 

Free once more to return to Briarfield, he was in desperate need of 
rest and recuperation. His retirement to private life, however, was of 


short duration. After repeated urging he accepted a place in the Cabi- 
net of President Pierce as Secretary of War. 

Four years as a Cabinet official proved Jefferson Davis's ability as an 
executive. He brought to bear on the office his broad training he re- 
ceived in the backwoods schools and at West Point, together with 
actual field experience in the West and in Mexico. The record he left 
places him high on the roster of the Secretaries of War. The Army 
was reorganized, new regiments were added, a new system of regula- 
tions was inaugurated, rifled muskets and pistols were manufactured, 
and experiments were made for the casting of heavy guns. He also 
had surveys made of the routes from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific coast for a proposed transcontinental railroad. Added to his 
other duties was the task of completing the National Capitol and the 
problem of furnishing the city of Washington with an adequate supply 
of water. 

VI 


The news of Jefferson Davis's election as President of the Confederate 
States of America was brought to him while he was superintending 
work being done in his garden at Briarfield. He had made no effort 
to gain the office not merely, but he had no thought but to serve in the 
capacity of commander in chief of the Mississippi Militia, to which 
position he had been elected. Immediately on arriving in the State he 
bad set about preparing the troops for action. He was one of the few 
southern men who looked for a “long and bloody war.” While there 
was a holiday spirit in the Southern States over the estabishment of the 
new government, Davis was apprehensive of the dangers to be faced. 

Many southern people believed the North would not fight. Charles- 
ton looked across the bay and awaited the surrender of Fort Sumter. 
Augusta, home of many men of the Union Party, breathed an air of 
quiet restraint. Savannah hoisted the new flag above the public build- 
ings. Montgomery accepted the Confederacy as an established fact. 
The city was known throughout the South as the capital, and Jeffer- 
son Davis was referred to as the President. The secession of the 
South, which had long been threatened, was now realized. The man 
at the helm of the new government was there by right of unquestioned 
leadership. 

Vil 


The justice of a cause counts for little once the battle is joined. 
The brassy throat of the bugle sounds its call through senate cham- 
bers, theories of government become academic, men and munitions are 
pawns in the struggle for supremacy, and victory rests at last on the 
brow of undiminished resources. When the tumult and the shouting 
dies the conqueror receives the plaudits of a hero-worshiping world; 
on the vanguished is heaped the obloquy of quondam friends and foes. 
Men ill fitted to pass judgment stand in public places, and with 
blatant voices cry down the efforts of those who had the din of battle 
in their ears. Too long has Jefferson Davis been in the shadow of 
Fort Sumter and Appomattox. Too long has be lain in the chains of 
Fortress Monroe. Too long has he been buried in musty archives 
of a dead Nation. The time has come for the world to turn its eyes 
to the banks of the peaceful James and behold the man. 

Thomas Jefferson came fresh from the conflict with privilege and 
gave to the world in his inaugural address, delivered March 4, 1801, 
the shibboleth of democracy. Seven years later, in the valley of the 
Green River, in Kentucky, a boy was born to embody that creed and 
hold its banner high. From the beginning to end, throughout a long 
life of feverish activity, he lived with eyes fixed to one guiding star. 
When Robert E. Lee wrote his son that duty is the sublimest word 
in the tongue, he might well have added: “I have seen it in the flesh, 
for I toiled by the side of the President of the Confederate States.” 


Mr. President, that is a wonderful tribute paid by a South 
Carclinian to the man who was elected to preside over the 
Southern Confederacy. We do not have any desire to fight 
that war over, nor haye we any desire to create any ill feeling 
or to renew any ill feeling; but we do feel, as this historian 
has said that the time has come when there should be placed 
in the ConcREsSIONAL Recorp matters pertaining to the Southern 
side of the controversy, matters which were placed in the hands 
of honest people, people who wished to know the truth about 
why the South fought and what the South fought for, and fur- 
thermore to show that the leaders, the men who stood in the 
Senate of the United States and in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States and stood for the doctrine of State 
rights were not talking mere idle talk, but were talking for a 
great principle, in order to show what character and what 
manner of men these men were who led the South out of the 
Union and who said to the world, “We stand upon the divine 
principle of every man having the right to do as he pleases 
with his own so long as he does not trample upon the rights 
of his neighbor,” and who stand at the foremost in the history 
of the country in statesmanship, in war, and in peace; and in 
justification of the privates, the men back home who took the 
word of these men who were here and followed them to the 
death, and whose sons and grandsons haye no apologies to make 
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for the actions of their fathers and grandfathers but who are 
proud of the deeds which they performed and the records which 
they made. 

Mr. President, I am informed that the clerk of the Committee 
on the Civil Service is a woman. A woman can not fight. 
Therefore I withdraw my remarks in reference to the clerk of 
that committee about the resolution which I introduced to 
obtain certain information from the departments. 

lf I had known the clerk was a woman I would not have 
made the remarks. I made them because I thought the clerk 
was a man, and I thought that when I went out of this hall 
to-night he would be man enough to resent it and give me an 
opportunity to give him what he deserves if he had been a 
man, or to give it to me. I would not have cared much which. 
There is no harm in fighting if you get beaten if you are 
fighting for a principle. If the clerk of the committee had been 
a man and hiding and concealing this resolution of mine, as 
I was informed was being done, I would have expected him 
to resent it, Senator or no Senator. No one but a coward would 
take an insult from a Senator. He may have to take it when 
he is on this floor, but when we walk out of the door of this 
Chamber he is a coward or he will resent any insult offered him 
on the floor. No one but a coward will take advantage of the 
floor of the Senate to insult somebody when he thinks that 
somebody can not resent it. Therefore, I apologize to the lady 
and ask that my remarks in reference to the clerk of the 
committee be stricken from the RECORD. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, whatever the Senator from South 
Carolina sees fit to say about the chairman of the Committee 
on Civil Service passes by me as the idle wind. It is well he 
has withdrawn the remarks that he made about the secretary 
of the committee. The resolution to which he refers has been 
before the committee at every meeting the committee has held, 
placed there by the secretary of the committee. No blame 
whatever rests upon the secretary of the committee as to that 
resolution. Whatever blame there may be as to the resolution 
not being reported out of committee rests on me, and I am 
willing to take it. I am glad, Mr. President, that the Senator 
from South Carolina shows that he has manhood enough to 
withdraw his remarks. 

I have the impression, Mr. President, that I had probably 
better sleep over what I would say rather than say it now. 
Therefore, I shall say no more to-night about this matter which 
the Senator from South Carolina has seen fit to bring up; 
but I am mighty glad that he has withdrawn the remarks he 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection—— 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I want it distinctly understood 
that I haye made no apology to the Senator from Vermont and 
I am responsible to him when he wants to settle any difference 
with me at any time, and place, anywhere. 

Mr. DALE. I am delighted that the Senator has seen fit 
not to apologize to me. I do not ask for any apology from 
him. I will be glad to meet the Senator at any time, but I want 
to say this to him, that I shall be glad to meet him as a gen- 
tleman and not as a fisticuffer. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then, let the Senator treat me as a gentle- 
man and report my resolution and not hide it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
marks referred to will be withdrawn. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


During the delivery of Mr. BLEASE’'S $ 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me to present a conference report? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I present a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

us JOHNSON. Is the Senator presenting a conference re- 
port? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the 
Senator from California that he is. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the conference report, which was read, as follows: 


The committee on conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 17, 19, 23, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “(3)”, and on page 5, line 12, of the House bill, after 
“(1)” insert a comma and “(2)” and a comma; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out 
the quotation marks at the end of the Senate amendment; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the matter proposed to be inserted by the amend- 
ment of the Senate insert the following: 

“(3) The payment of compensation to or for a child shall con- 
tinue until such child reaches the age of 18 years or marries, 
or if such child be permanently incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect, then during such incapacity : 
Provided, That the payment of compensation shall be further 
continued after the age of 18 years and until completion of edu- 
cation or training (but not after such child reaches the age of 
21 years), to any child who is or may hereafter be pursuing a 
course of instruction at a school, college, academy, seminary, 
technical institute, or university, particularly designated by 
him and approved by the director, which shall have agreed to 
report to the director the termination of attendance of such 
child, and if any such institution of learning fails to make such 
report promptly the approval shall be withdrawn.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: : 

“Seo. 10. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (sec. 495, title 38, U. S. C.), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“‘ Sro. 206. That no compensation shall be payable for death 
or disability which does not occur prior to or within one year 
after discharge or resignation from the service, except as pro- 
vided in section 200 of this act, and except where there is an 
official record of the injury during the service or at the time of 
separation from active service, or where prior to April 6, 1930, 
satisfactory evidence is furnished the bureau to establish that 
the injury was suffered or aggravated during active service. 
Where there is official record of injury during service compen- 
sation shall be payable in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, for death or disability whenever occurring, proxi- 
mately resulting from such injury.““ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“Spo. 11. That the second paragraph of section 209 of the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (sec. 498, title 38, 
U. S. C.), is amended to read as follows: 

„The time herein provided may be extended by the director 
up to April 6, 1930, for good cause shown. If at the time that 
any right accrues to any person under the provisions of this 
title such person is a minor, or is of unsound mind or physically 
unable to make a claim, the time herein provided shall not 
begin to run until such disability ceases,’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
“12”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, 
insert 13; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “14”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
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proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment strike out the 
comma after “made”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “15”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: : Provided further, That no person who 
has surrendered his United States Government life (converted) 
insurance for its cash surrender value shall be entitled to apply 
for insurance under this section to the extent of the amount 
of the insurance so surrendered: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to any person who did 
not serye in the military or naval forces of the United States in 
the course of the World War”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 16“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, 
insert the following: : 

“Seo. 17. That section 305 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (sec. 516, title 38, U. S. C.), is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof and inserting a colon 
and the following: ‘ Provided further, That compensation which 
is uncollectible by reason of the provisions of section 310 of the 
war risk insurance act, as amended, or section 210 of the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, shall be considered as 
uncollected compensation for the purposes of this section.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Davin A. REED, 

REED SMOOT, 

WALTER F, GEORGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Roya C. JOHNSON, 

ROBERT LUCE, 

Gorpon BROWNING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me inquire of the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania what statute of limitations has 
been agreed upon by the conferees? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The statute has been fixed at 
six years throughout the United States. At the present time it 
ranges from 3 years to 20 years, according to the State in 
which the action is brought. We thought it was better to 
have it uniform throughout the country. 

Mr. ASHURST. I congratulate the able Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania on the good work he has done in behalf of the ex- 
service men, I think this bill is a just and fair one, and prob- 
ably the best service I can render is to let the report be 
adopted without further comment. I should like, however, to 
ask the Senator a further question. There was an amendment 
added to the bill which passed in 1926, the so-called Ashurst 
amendment, which provided for the payment of $50 to certain 
ex-service men with cases of arrested tuberculosis. That pro- 
vision of the law has not been touched or disturbed? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There has been no change 
made in it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I take the Senator’s word freely. I ask, 
Mr. President, to include in the Recorp a short statement 
about that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I object to the inclusion of 
the statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. ASHURST. If my good friend objects, I will have to 
read it; it will take me only a few moments. 


On May 2, 1928, a letter from General Hines 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 
Who has the floor? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have the floor and I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 


1928 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not ask the Senator to yield to me. 
I ask who has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor and yielded to the 
Senator from Arizona for a question. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have asked for immediate 
consideration and adoption of the report, and now I surrender 
the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is debatable, and on it I wish to be 
heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona is 
r 


ecognized. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can save time by asking that this state- 
ment be included in the Recorp without comment; otherwise 
I will be compelled to read it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator from California still 
insist on his objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I have objected to inserting anything 
in the Rercord to-day since the Boulder Dam bill became the 
unfinished business and has been before the Senate. I shall 
insist upon that rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. The Senator has that right, 
and I do not quarrel with him. I must say that the Senator 
from California, with unusual ability and with a zeal that would 
be commendable if it were in a better cause, has promoted 
and pressed the Boulder Dam Dill, If he has done nothing 
else he has aroused my admiration for him as a strategist 
and as an able, industrious man. Now, will he not yield and 
let me put this statement in the Recorp? [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I would be delighted to yield 
to put the statement in the Recorp as is suggested, but I have 
made a rule that I have enforced against at least seven Senators 
in relation to inserting matters in the Recorp, and I can not 
in one instance yield without yielding in all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator from California is just, 
but he is not generous, and sometimes in life it is better to be 
generous than it is to be just. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I say to 
the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know that the Senator wants 
the statement to which he has referred to go in the Rxconp, 
but he knows that I am equally anxious that this conference 
report shall be adopted. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the best service I can render the 
ex-service men is to sit down, and I will do so. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I want to speak on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is debatable, and 
the Chair recognizes the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE resumed the reading of an article from Home 
and Fireside and was interrupted by 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from South Carolina yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to ask the Senator 
whether he will not be willing to let the conference report be 
agreed to, inasmuch as the papers must go to the House to- 
night, and I am fearful that if the adoption of the report 
should be delayed it might jeopardize the passage of the bill. 
I do not want to ask any undue advantage of the Senator, but 
it really is an important matter to the veterans, and the Senator 
can make his remarks on the Boulder Dam bill just as well 
after the report shall be agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. As there is so much money in the Treasury 
and this is about the only way I can see to get it out, I will 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
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his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2660. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 3361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block 
No. 115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

S. 3694. An act regulating juvenile insurance by fraternal 
beneficial associations in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3917. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 

S. 4035. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of title to site and building of the present Federal 
building in that city; 

S. 4124. An act to provide for notice to owners of land 
assessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 4135. An act to conserve the water resources and to en- 
courage reforestation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County 
by the withdrawal of certain public lands included within the 
8 National Forest from location and entry under the min- 

g laws; 

S. 4203. An act authorizing J. H. Haley, his heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near a point where Olive 
Street Road, St. Louis County, Mo., if extended west would in- 
tersect the Missouri River ; 

S. 4346. An act to authorize an appropriation for the purchase 
of certain privately owned lands within the Fort Apache Indian 
Reservation, Ariz.; and 

S. 4487. An act authorizing the Uvalda Booster Club, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Altamaha River at or near Towns Bluff 
Ferry, connecting Montgomery and Jeff Davis Counties, Ga. 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Mr. ASHURST proceeded to address the Senate on Senate bill 


728. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. ASHURST. With the understanding that I do not lose 
the floor or become prejudiced in any right, I will take pleasure 
in yielding. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator yield for the purpose of 
having the Chair lay down a matter from the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a privileged matter; and, while I 
should be glad to yield, the Senator has that right, so of 
course I yield. The Senator, however, would not be required 
to ask me to yield. As I say, that is a privileged matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brooxuarr in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the following concurrent resolution from 
the House of Representatives (H. Con. Res. 40), which was 
read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act 
approved March 1, 1907, the Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives be, and is hereby, empowered to have printed, with 
{lustrations, 10,000 copies of the hearings held before the committee 
during the current session on the bill (H. R. 7) to create a department 
of education, of which the Public Printer shall deliver 1,000 copies to 
the folding room of the Senate and 9,000 to the folding room of the 
House of Representatives for equal apportionment to the Members of 
each House, respectively. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I move concurrence in the resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move that the matter from 
the House be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I must not be taken off the 
floor in that fashion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want any misunder- 
standing. The Senator from Arizona can not yield for action 
of that kind without losing the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. And, of course, I can not do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not say this if the Senator had not 
said he did not want to lose the floor. That can not be done 
without his losing the floor, because other business will have 
intervened. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator can yield for the Chair to lay 
Zere the Senate a message from the House without losing the 

oor. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Each one of the Senators has made a mo- 
tion. If the Senator from Arizona yields for that he has lost 
the floor and would have to take his chances on getting it 
again. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Even that will take the Senator off the floor— 
auy action by the Senate. It is an impossibility for the Senate 
to take any action without taking the Senator off the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parlimentary inquiry: In 
view of this matter being a privileged matter, is it not true that 
it has been previously ruled, within the past 24 hours, that a 
conference report might be received and might be acted upon 
without a Senator losing the floor? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. This is not a conference report, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NORRIS. The presentation of a conference report is a 
privileged matter; but action on it is not privileged, and, even 
if it were, it would take the Senator off the floor, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, this is not a conference 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
House. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; but it is not privileged for Sen- 
ators to make motions in regard to it, or to have any action 
taken by the Senate in regard to it, without taking the Senator 
off the floor. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: Is the 
Senator from Arizona limited as to the time he speaks upon 
the unfinished business, or in the number of speeches he makes 
upon it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is limited as to the num- 
ber of speeches; not as to time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I did not hear the Chair. I 
must not permit any adyantage to be taken of me. I ask the 
Chair to speak up. What is the Chair's ruling? I want to hear 
it. I am pressed here by 20 to 1, but I am able to defend 
myself, and I want a fair ruling from the Chair. The Chair 
knows that I can speak twice on every question and every 
amendment. Let the Chair say so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what the Chair said. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want him to say it loud enough so that I 
can hear it. I may be ringed by foes 20 to 1, but I still have 
courage, if I have not votes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is what the Chair said. 

Mr. ASHURST. I want the Chair to say it loud enough so 
that I can hear it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator was making too 
much noise. That was why he could not hear the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish the Chair would make a little more 
noise, so I can hear him. I do not fancy this thing of mumbling 
something, and then being told that you have waived your 
rights, when you did not hear the Chair. Let the Chair speak 
out as though he meant what he said. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I withdraw the suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in view of the objection 
made, and in view of the parliamentary situation, I withdraw 
my original request. It was not my intention to take the 
Senator from Arizona off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks, under the 
rule, the Senator would have a right to make the motion with- 
out removing the Senator from Arizona from the floor. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That is what I thought. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then I move that the matter received from 
the House be referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. ` 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am just as anxious to see 
that no advantage be taken of the Senator from Arizona as 
anybody else; but I suggest to the Senator from Arizona that 
if this motion is received by the Senate and acted on, there can 
not be any doubt about it; he would lose the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Chair has just ruled that that was 
not the ease. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read the rule, 
and we will see. 

Paragraph 7 of Rule VII says: 

The Presiding Officer may at any time lay, and it shall be in order 
at any time for a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate, any bill 
or other matter sent to the Senate by the President or the House of 
Representatives, and any question pending at that time shall be sus- 
pended for that purpose. Any motion so made shall be determined 
without debate. 


It is a message from the 
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Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, the Senator has to get the 
floor to make a motion. The Senator has to have the floor to 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and when he gets the floor, 
and the Senate acts on what he does, who ever has the floor can 
not hold it. Otherwise he could run on forever and consume 
days in the meantime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It being a privileged matter, 
the Chair thinks 

Mr. NORRIS. From the fact that a motion is privileged it 
does not follow that a Senator can be interrupted in his speech 
to make it. The Senator who desires to make the motion has to 
m a floor, and he can not get the floor when somebody else 

8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It being in order at any time, 
the Chair thinks a Senator would have a right, if another Sena- 
tor refused to yield, to make the point of order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move, then, that this mat- 
ter from the House be referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As many as favor that motion 
will say “aye.” [A pause.] Those opposed will say “no.” 
[A pause.] The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, Mr. President, I ask that this interme- 
diate matter be placed either at the beginning of my remarks or 
at the end of them. I was in good faith trying to give the 
Senators—and I am delighted and gratified that so many 
Senators were listening—a description of the Colorado River 
Basin, and the vast thousands of people who will read this will 
not be edified if they have to jump in their reading or if their 
interest is shunted off by some motion of some kind or some 
suggestion as to a rule. 

Therefore I ask that all this intermediate matter, including 
what I am now saying, be placed either at the inception or the 
conclusion of my remarks. May I secure that permission? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair. 

Now, let me say this to the Chair: 

The Chair has had an experience in his career that I will 
not refer to that happened in this Chamber. I do not believe 
that the Chair would permit one to be overcome by foes of 15 
or 20 to 1, and that is the reason why I felt that my heated 
remarks were justified. If I have said anything that was un- 
parliamentary, or that in any degree tended to reflect upon the 
Chair, I apologize, because there is a sincere friendship exist- 
ing between the present occupant of the Chair and myself; 
and when I see one of my friends draw a dagger from his 
breast, it hurts me more than to have 50 daggers come from 
open enemies. 

Therefore I ask the Presiding Officers during the remainder 
of this session not to mumble some decision from their lips 
that nobody hears, and that tricks and jockeys away the speak- 
er’s rights, but I ask the Presiding Officers either to sit or to 
stand and announce their decisions so that we will all know 
what they are deciding. Am I right about that? 

I am not complaining so much about the present occupant 
of the Chair as I am complaining of other Senators, including 
myself. We have fallen into the habit of making mumbling 
decisions, and nobody knows what we have done and said. A 
Senator near me says maybe they do not know what they are 
saying; that is probably true in some of the cases. 

Having delivered myself of these few felicitous remarks, I 
will proceed with the discussion of a description of the Colorado 
River Basin. 

BOULDER DAM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River com- 
pact, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the first 
committee amendment to the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 1, line 3, after the word “ floods“ 
and the comma, it is proposed to insert “improving navigation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, on which the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asuurst] is entitled to the floor. 


[CONTINUED UNDER DATE OF MAY 29] 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 28, 1928 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the source of all life and the giver of all 
that makes it worth while, hear our prayer. Do Thou help 
us to see through our sorrow and to know Thee through the 
subtle processes of our hearts. Father in Heayen, Thou, who 
didst not spare Thy only begotten son, we can not ask Thee to 
withhold us from the dark of Gethsemane. Sheltered and un- 
afraid, as we tarry there, we would bear the rod with its chast- 
ening stroke. The Lord look upon us as we declare our faith 
in Him who is the resurrection and the life. He has glorified 
the tomb and has made His cross the headstone of every 
grave in the dust of mother earth. A splendid oak of the high- 
lands has fallen and our hearts are sore. In him was no guile; 
his hand was never extended in infidelity; his was a great 
heart and an honest mind. He was so constant in his labors, so 
just in his decisions, so manly in his bearing that we would 
keep in sacred memory his moral grandeur. Yes, he wore 
truth upon his brow and kept falsehood under his feet. Father, 
console the sorrowing ones with the tenderest care. Abide with 
these his honorable colleagues and keep them in that wonder- 
ful peace that passeth understanding. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 26, 1928, 

was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 6263. An act to provide for the reinstatement of Larry 
Cardwell in the United States Naval Academy; 

H. R. 7378. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed John- 
son; 

H. R. 11468. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to execute an agreement or agreements with drainage district 


or districts providing for drainage, and reclamation of Kootenai, 


Indian allotments in Idaho within the exterior boundaries of 
such district or districts that may be benefited by the drainage 
and reclamation work, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13622. An act to amend and supplement the Code of 
the Laws of the United States of America ; and 

H. R. 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 13512. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1924. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments upon the bill (H. R. 13039) entitled “An act 
to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924,” insists upon its 
amendments, asks a conference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the said bill and amendments thereto, and appoints Mr. 
Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Grorer to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2319) entitled “An act for the relief of John W. Stockett,” 
requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing vote 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Hower, Mr. 
Carrer, and Mr. Bayarp to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
a bill of the following title, in which the coneurrence of the 
House was requested: 

S. 4528. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
employ engineers and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work, 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1448) entitled “An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis.” 

The message further announced that the Senate disagrees 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1769) entitled “An act for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased,” requests a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
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Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Nye, Mr. McMAsrer, and Mr. 
SrepnHens to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. J. Res. 82) entitled “ Joint resolution 
providing for the erection of a public historical museum on the 
site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, Ohio.” 


RIVERS AND HARBORS BILL 


Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, through its chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey], I introduce a bill for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors and file with it a report 
relating to the same. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar and 
ordered printed. 


GOOD ROADS—TARIFF ON TOMATOES 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend in the Recorp my remarks on the subjects of 
good roads and tariff on tomatoes. 

The SPEAKER. Are they the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. My own remarks; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


GOOD ROADS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, it is very gratifying to 
know that the annual appropriation for permanent roads 
throughout the United States is guaranteed by the President's 
signature to the bill last Saturday, after considerable hesitation 
on his part. 

There is a great deal of legislation which is in the interest of 
some certain class, but, when a road is built, something is being 
done in the interest of the great masses of the people, because 
a road is equally for the benefit of all, while the cost of build- 
ing the road falls on those best able to bear it. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was a boy our roads on the Eastern 
Shore—typical of roads throughout the United States—were in 
such condition that much human labor and time was spent on 
the road which could have been utilized at one end or the other 
of the trip in productive industry. Many people did not realize 
that an improved road always more than paid for itself because 
of its economic convenience. It is true we have not all the 
improved roads we need, but I believe in the next few years 
every nook and corner of the great congressional district of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland will have an improved road, and I 
hope this will be the condition throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, when you legislate in favor of good schools and 
good roads you are legislating in the interest of real democ- 
racy, because you are bestowing a great benefit on every Class 
in the community, from those who pay the most in taxes to 
those who pay none at all, which is democracy in a very real 
and a very high sense. 

TARIFF ON TOMATOES AND FAVORABLE LEGISLATION ON THE FIVE-EIGHTHS 
BUSHEL BASKET 


Mr. Speaker, the efforts of the Members of Congress of both of 
our great political parties to endeavor to bring to the serious 
attention of the Members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the dominant party the condition of the tomato farmer and 
canner because of the flood of Italian tomatoes which has de- 
moralized our canned-tomato market and made it impossible for 
our farmers to receive proper compensation for their tomatoes, 
have proved unavailing. 

I have been making a constant appeal to the United States 
Tariff Commission for relief through the provisions of the law 
which enable the President to grant an increase in tariff of 50 
per cent over that provided by the tariff act in his discretion. 
The President is supposed to rely on the Tariff Commission for 
information. I believe the Tariff Commission—with some of 
the members of which I am on intimate terms personally, one 
member of the commission being the Hon. Alfred P. Dennis, a 
resident of Somerset County, on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land—is now making a very thorough investigation of this 
matter. 

On April 13, 1928, I received a letter from Mr. Dennis, an 
excerpt from which is as follows: 


We are getting pretty well along with our tomato investigation. The 
domestic costs have been obtained by our field accountants and we are 
about 85 per cent along in obtaining evidences of the Italian costs 
from the examination of invoices at the port of New York. This 
material will all have to be digested, a public hearing held, and a 
report prepared for the President. 
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At this point I am taking the liberty to insert as a part of 
this speech a letter embodying resolutions from the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association, including the States of Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and New Jersey, relating to work done by me in behalf 
of the %-bushel basket, and also a letter from the Mary- 
land Farm Bureau Federation, and a letter and resolution from 
the Tri-State Packers’ Association relative to my previous work 
in behalf of the tariff on imported canned tomatoes, 


Tri-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE FIELD SECRETARY, 
Easton, Md., April 25, 1928. 
Congressman T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GOLDSBOROVGH: I am pleased to hand you here- 
with a copy of a resolution unanimously passed at our spring meeting 
held in Baltimore : 

“In view of the importance of the five-eighths basket to the canning 
industry of Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey : Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the canners of these three States, wish to 
express our thanks and appreciation to you who have so ably and 
successfully opposed the elimination of the %-bushel basket as a legal 
market hamper; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to each of the Senators and Congressmen aboye men- 
tioned.” 

Very truly yours, 
F, M. Suook. Field Secretary. 


MARYLAND FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Baltimore, Md., March 18, 1926. 
Congressman T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN GOLDSBOROUGH: Permit us to acknowledge re- 


ceipt of yours of March 16 in reply to ours of March 15 with refer- 


ence to the importation of Italian canned tomatoes into this country. 

We were aware that you had been working with the Tri-State Can- 
ners’ Association, the National Canners’ Association, and yarious other 
farm organizations on this matter. We have already communicated 
with Mr. Fooks, of Preston, Md., and with the National Canners’ 
Association. 

We appreciate your efforts in this matter and feel that you will 
continue to do everything within your power, as you have in he past, 
to protect the farmer's interest. 

Yours very truly, 
M. M. Stewart, Secretary-Treasurer. 


TRI-STATE PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE FIELD SECRETARY, 
Easton, Md., August 10, 1926, 
Congressman T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Denton, Md. 

Dear Mu. GOLDSBOROUGH : The tri-State canners are particularly 
impressed with your efforts in helping our committee in the matter of 
securing an increase in the rate of tariff on canned tomatoes. 

At a meeting of our association held in Easton on Friday, August 
6, a formal resolution expressing this feeling was passed unanimously. 
I am pleased to inclose you herewith copy of same. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. M. DASHIELL, Secretary, 
[Inclosure] 


Whereas the ‘Tri-State Packers’ Association, through its officers and 
committees, in its endeavors to secure an increase in the tariff on the 
importation of canned tomatoes has been in touch with various Mem- 
bers of Congress, all of whom have given us valuable aid and assistance, 
and 

Whereas Congressman A, M. Feee of the fifth district of Cali- 
fornia and Congressman T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH of the first district of 
Maryland bave been particularly active in furnishing us yaluable in- 
formation and statistics, and by their untiring efforts securing for us 
valuable ald in presenting our case to the proper authorities: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association be extended to Con- 
gressman FREE and to Congressman GOLDSBOROUGH for their efforts 
in our behalf. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS 


Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein an ad- 
dress delivered by Arthur H. Hall, of Danville, III., before the 
convention of the Good Roads Association at Des Moines, Iowa, 
dealing with the question of good roads and pertaining espe- 
cially to a bill I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, under special permission to 
extend remarks, I desire to submit the following address de- 
livered by Arthur R. Hall, of Danville, III., before the Six- 
teenth Annual Convention of the United States Good Roads As- 
sociation at Des Moines, May 30, 1928. 

Mr, Hall was the originator of what is known as the “ Ver- 
milion County Illinois Plan” for building hard-surfaced roads, 
Under his initiation this same idea was expanded into the 
Ilinois Hard-Surfaced Road System, and under this plan the 
hard-surfaced road system of Illinois has been constructed. 
Mr. Hall is known as the Father of Good Roads. 

H. R. 6957, providing for the construction of a nation-wide 
system of hard-surfaced highways, embodies an elaborated ex- 
tension of Mr. Hall's Illinois plan. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, for more than 2,000 years before the 
coming of motor cars people traveled the hard-surfaced Appian Way 
and gave it an honored place among the great projects of the world. 

Centuries later Napoleon urged France to build a great hard-road 
system, While these French highways had been in daily use for a 
hundred years, their inestimable value was not fully realized until 
motor trucks and transports roaring back and forth over their hard_ 
surfaces brought up men and guns so rapidly and in such numbers 
that the invading German legions were stopped just outside the lines 
of Paris, 

Without these hard roads Paris would have fallen. No one can 
realize what such a catastrophe would have meant to the world at 
large, let alone to France, Billions of dollars could not have replaced 
the beautiful works of art, the splendid buildings, and the accumulated 
treasures of the centuries. 

In our splendid isolation we have less to fear from possible war 
than crowded Europe. And yet, while we talk of outlawed war, if we 
are honest with ourselves, we recognize down deep in our inner con- 
sciousness that some day our own beautiful Capital or our own great 
cities may need defense. If that time should ever come, the great 
hard-surfaced highway system provided for in the Holaday bill would 
return in money value many, many times its cost. As a defense meas- 
ure alone, then, the building of such a system of national roads would 
be fully justified. 

But we need not seek to justify the building of these roads on the 
grounds of national safety. From a commercia) standpoint, from an 
economic standpoint, from a social standpoint, such a hard-road sys- 
tem would continue to return valuable and increasing dividends on 
the original investment. 

Let us see, then, what the Holaday bill really is. Speaking as I do 
for Congressman Honapay, my duty requires me to give a rather de- 
tailed explanation of his bill, now pending in Congress. 1 shall try 
to be as brief as the importance of this question will permit. It would 
be like carryng coals to Newcastle to argue the benefits of good roads 
to this gathering. 

As I may have occasion to refer at times to the Federal highway 
act, I want to make it plain here and now that I am not opposed in 
the slightest degree to such Federal aid. I believe that the Federal 
aid already given to the improvement of our highways has been justified. 
I believe, too, that even though the Holaday bill provides for many 
great trunk-line highways, our Government will for years to come find 
ample opportunity and sufficient cause for continuing to aid the States 
in the improvement, within their own borders, of thousands of miles of 
the roads over which their rural mail carriers and local people must 
travel, 

Good roads pay big dividends and are a real investment. The United 
States is amply able and can well afford to build, without any assistance 
from the States, the first-class nation-wide system of high-type hard- 
surfaced post roads provided for in this bill. 


WHAT IS THE HOLADAY BILL? 


The fundamental purpose of the Holaday bill, as indicated by its 
title, is to provide for the construction, maintenance, and regulation 
within and by the United States of America of a nation-wide system 
of durable hard-surfaced post roads and their appurtenances and the 
provision of means for the payment of the cost thereof, These paved 
highways are to be constructed by the United States alone without any 
direct help from the States. 

The fact that these highways can be built in this manner, right now 
while we live, appeals very strongly to most of us. We want to see 
results in our own lifetime. By authorizing an issue of its bonds the 
United States would be placed in position to contract for and construct 
these roads at onee. In that way the people would get to use the 
roads while the bonds were being paid for. 

Illinois tried this road bond issue plan to the extent of $60,000,000. 
Did it work? Well, in six years the people of Illinois voted a hundred 
million dollars more to build additional roads, 

WHO WILL CARRY OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL? 


Under this bill all the work must be done subject to the approval 
of the President, but the immediate responsibility for maintaining the 
high character of the roads will rest upon four of his Cabinet members. 


. 
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As the Bureau of Public Roads and the interests of the farmer are 
placed in his department, the Secretary of Agriculture is given direct 
charge of the work. 

Since such a nation-wide system of hard-surfaced roads, if well built, 
would be of almost inestimable value in time of national peril, the 
Secretary of War is named as one of these four Cabinet members. It 
would be his duty to aid in determining the proper type and width and 
strength of a paved roadway that would be sufficient for all traffic re- 
quirements of war as well as of peace. In time of national danger 
these roads would be placed temporarily under his control. 

As a large volume of mall will be carried over these post roads, the 
Postmaster General is charged with part of the responsibility of con- 
structing the high-type roads required. 

Because such a comprehensive hard-road system will have a marked 
influence on the commercial interests of all the States, the Secretary 
of Commerce is named as the fourth member of this very important 
advisory board. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, with the President's approval, must 
look after all financial questions. 

f WHAT KIND OF ROADS MUST BB BUILT? 


The Holaday bill provides that the highways In this nation-wide 
system shall be improved by constructing thereon a durable, hard- 
surfaced pavement of the best type available. The roads shall be so 
built that they will remain in good condition, with low, reasonable 
maintenance cost during the life of the bonds and afterwards. 

A vital principle of this bill requires the highways to be constructed 
on the straightest lines practicable from an engineering standpoint. 
The roads shall furnish the most direct routes from one main objective 
to another, These main objectives are the National Capital, the State 
capitals, the principal cities, and the termini of routes, 

No route shall be deflected from a reasonably straight line in order 
to run through or near a city, even though the city be named on that 
route, If the construction of a route on such straight lines will carry 
the roadway at some distance from such a city or from one that 
should be given reasonable connections with the route, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall build a spur or secondary road to make the con- 
nection, The Secretary shall not deflect a main route from its straight 
line or course, but be shall provide the safest and most direct and 
economical route, considering the interests of the country as a whole, 
rather than to run through or into any individual city or community. 

For illustration: One route in this bill runs from Des Moines to 
Indianapolis. Danville, III., is named on this route, but if a direct 
course from Indianapolis to Des Moines would carry the route to one 
side of Danville, the Secretary must follow this direct course and then, 
if it should be deemed necessary, run a connecting spur to Danville. 

The bill further provides that these hard-surfaced highways shall be 
wide enough and strong enough to meet the requirements of the heaviest 
present general traffic and the reasonably anticipated future traffic 
thereon. Engineers who have bad wide experience in such road building 
will aid the four Cabinet members in determining the proper type of 
roads, A 
HOW WIDE WILL THESE ROADS BE? 

The paved roadways, except in rough, mountainous, or sparsely 
settled regions, shall not be less than 20 feet wide. They may be as 
much wider as the above-named four Cabinet members, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, may prescribe. 

The bill also provides for superhighways near large cities. The 
paved roadways shall have not less than four 10-foot traffic lanes, or a 
width of at least 40 feet, for at least 25 miles out from the corporate 
limits of all cities of over 200,000 population. From the corporate 
limits of cities of over 800,000 the paved roadways shall have not less 
than six such traffic lanes, or a width of at least 60 feet, for a distance 
of at least 10 miles out from the city limits. 

These widths are fixed only as a minimum requirement, In many cases 
the four Cabinet members will undoubtedly deem it advisable to make 
the paved roadways wider or to extend the extra widths out for a 
longer distance from these cities. Near such a supercity as New York 
or Chicago the width of one of these great highways should, in many 
cases, be much wider than 60 feet and extend out at the increased width 
much farther than 10 miles. 

This bill also provides for the construction of belt-line paved high- 
ways around cities of over 200,000. Many times people traveling 
on a through route do not want to be delayed, perhaps for hours, by 
driving through a large city. By use of such a belt-line highway they 
could go from one route entering a city to any similar route entering 
it, without going down into the city’s crowded, congested traffic. 

WHERE WILL THESE ROADS GO? 

The general plan of the Holaday bill calls for direct trunk-line hard- 
surfaced roads running from the National Capital to each State capital 
and from ench State capital to every other State capital. There will 
also be many similar direct routes between the large cities. 

The bill also calls for great, unbroken, and direct transcontinental 
hard-surfaced highways. Similar direct hard-surfaced highways will 
Jead from all the large inland cities to the great waterways. 
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In general, the bill describes seven main east and west trunk-line 
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highways. Five of these are real transcontinental highways. Two 
“53 seven, however, run only from the Pacific Ocean to the Great 
es. 

One route follows closely the Atlantic coast line from Eastport, Me., 
to the southern tip of Florida. Another route follows closely the 
Pacific coast line from the Canadian border to San Diego. Twelve other 
3 and south lines run practically from our northern to our southern 

T. 

There are also two great dlagonal routes, one running from Montana 
to the seaboard at Jacksonville, Fla., the other from El Paso, Tex., to 
Then there are more than 50 shorter but direct routes 
connecting the larger cities of the country. 

The bill numbers the different routes, but it expressly provides that 
they may be renumbered or be given appropriate names. I am not so 
sure but that when these great national highways shall have been 
paved the American people will prefer to know a route by some illustri- 
ous historic name rather than by an unromantic number, 


HOW WILL THE ROADS BE CARED FOR? 


This bill provides that the United States shall maintain these roads 
in first-class condition. The four Cabinet members will also have power 
to regulate the use of the roads. Uniform traffic rules or rules of the 
road shall be prescribed. 

The bill also requires these Cabinet members to provide uniform 
markings along these routes. Traffic lanes shall be kept marked with 
proper guide lines, Wherever practicable, inbound and outbound traffic 
lanes may be separated by parkway or other safe means, if such 
action is deemed advisable. If it becomes practicable to do so and it 
seems advisable, routes may be lighted up after dark. 

The bill also authorizes the separation of grades at route intersec- 
tions. In many cases where one great route intersects another the duty 
to protect the safety of the traveling public will no doubt cause these 
Cabinet members to separate the grades by overpass or other means, so 
as to keep the traffic on one route away from that on the intersecting 
route, 

The bill seeks to safeguard the traveling public in every possible way. 
All railway grade crossings shall be eliminated, wherever practicable, by 
the construction of subways or viaducts. On a great national highway 
it would seem extremely unwise to send heavy traffic over railway tracks 
at grade. 

How WILL THE ROADS BE PAID FOR? 

The Holaday bill authorizes the borrowing of sufficient money on the 
credit of the United States, up to $5,000,000,000, to build all of these 
routes. But no more money shall be borrowed than is actually needed 
to meet the expenditures authorized by the bill. Bonds of the United 
States may be issued to secure the money so borrowed, In this way the 
building of this nation-wide hard-road system would be completely 
financed. It would permit the Government to begin the immediate con- 
struction of the roads and to carry on the work continuously until all 
the roads were completed and opened for traffic, 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, with the President's 
approval, to levy and collect a small annual motor-vebicle tax to aid in 
retiring the bonds. This annual tax is to be not less than $3 for each 
motor vehicle not used for hire and not less than $10 for each motor 
vehicle used for hire. The bill also authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to impose and collect a tax of not less than one-half cent per 
gallon on motor-vehicle fuel to aid in retiring the bonds. All other 
Federal taxes on motor vehicles will be repealed, 

With the increase in the number of motor cars, which is certain to 
follow the construction of such a comprehensive system of paved roads, 
the bonds used for their construction could be retired in this way with- 
out burdening anyone. The users of such high-type hard-surfaced roads 
will be glad to contribute toward their construction. 

It has been estimated that the saving in repairs, oil, gasoline, and 
depreciation by driving over a high-type paved road will mean at least 
4 cents per mile of travel. If each car traveled, on an average, 1,000 
miles per year over these national roads, it would mean on that basis 
a saving of $40 per car, or, counting the aggregate number of American 
cars, around $1,000,000,000 per year. 

Again, engineers have estimated that the driving of a ear over high- 
type paved roads, instead of over roads of low type, will effect a saving 
of 1 cent per mile on tires alone. I am not vouching for these estimates 
on saving, as that is out of my line, but if the figures of the engineers 
are even approximately correct the tire saving alone by driving over the 
high-type paved roads provided for in the Holaday bill would each year 
be more than the preposed motor-vehicle tax and gasoline tax combined. 

This saving on repairs and depreciation by the building of these 
superhighways will not work any hardship on the manufacturer or on 
the dealer in motor cars, because if people can drive cars economically 
more cars will be bought. Again, the experience in Illinois has dem- 
onstrated that the building of a connected system of good hard-surfaced 
highways will cause the sale of cars to go up by leaps and bounds. 

WHEN WILL THE ROAD BE BUILT? 


The controlling idea in this bill is to provide funds, so that a con- 
nected and comprehensive system of durable hard-surfaced roads may 
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be constructed at once. The bill provides that the roads shall be 
divided into convenient sections for construction purposes and that all 
reasonable efforts shall be made to complete the entire system within 
five years after the passage of the act. 

The construction work shall, so far as practically possible, be com- 
menced in the different States at approximately the same time and be 
carried on continuously until completed. In this way work would be 
going on at the same time in all the States and the roads could be 
completed within the five-year period named. The people in each State 
would get immediate benefits. And these benefits would be more direct 
and substantial than those arising from many great Government proj- 
ects like the bullding of the Panama Canal. 


REFUNDS TO THE STATES 


Many States, either acting alone or with Federal aid, have already 
paved some of their main highways. Where that has been done, if these 
main highways have been built on the direct and straight lines required 
by the Holaday bill, and if they have been constructed of a proper type 
to meet its requirements, then such a State highway could, with the 
State's consent, be utilized as part of the national system. In that 
event, if the road has been built by the State alone or by one of its sub- 
divisions, the actual value of that part of the paved road so utilized will 
be refunded to the State. If the road has been built by the State and 
the Government together, then the actual value of that part of the paved 
road paid for by the State and so utilized by the Government will be 
paid back to the State. The money so refunded to a State would then 
be used by the State either to retire its State road bonds or to con- 
struct new hard-surfaced post roads under the direction and to the sat- 
isfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


AIRPLANE FIELDS 


This bill also authorizes the construction of airplane fields alongside 
these great highways. Such fields are already needed for the interchange 
of air mail and post-road mail. Such fields may also become of great 
value for military, commercial, or other national purposes. No one can 
prophesy with certainty what the future need may be, 


ADVANTAGES OF THE HOLADAY BILL OVER FEDERAL AID 


The Holaday bill is not intended to repeal the Federal highway act, 
but its main purpose is to build a national system of connected hard- 
surfaced roads that can not be built immediately by means of limited 
Federal ald. Federal aid has not provided for the immediate construc- 
tion of straight, unbroken trunk-line hard-surfaced roads of the highest 
type. Neither has Federal aid provided for the immediate construction 
of straight, transcontinental, hard-surfaced highways of the highest type. 

A map of the Federal-aid roads of the United States will show that 
many of these roads jog back and forth from town to town, following, 
perhaps, the winding trails of pioneer days. 

Then, too, a large percentage of Federal-aid projects has been of 
low type. Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, in a hearing before the Committee on Roads in the last Con- 
gress, stated that 6714 per cent of all Federal-aid projects were of low 
type; that they were of graded and drained sand-clay or gravel construc- 
tion, 

The Holaday bill has another advantage over the Federal highway 
act due to the fact that if the bill is passed the Government will have 
the means at its disposal to construct and complete, without any fur- 
ther action on the part of Congress, an entire system of superior 
paved roads that may be used any day in the year. Plans could be 
made at once and contracts let for the whole work. Federal ald, on 
the other hand, is not permanently financed to insure the completion of 
any particular system but its continuance depends upon the uncertain 
action of each succeeding Congress. 

If the Government builds roads under the Holaday bill at its own 
expense, it can, as it should, make the roads straight and connected 
and permanent, so as to benefit all the people rather than the people 
of a singie State. 

In the construction of roads near large cities Federal aid is limited 

to an amount wholly insufficient to meet the Government’s fair share 
of the cost of roads that will be used by citizens from every State in 
the Union. The Holaday bill does not limit the cost, but provides for 
roads that shall meet all traffic requirements. 

Another difficulty encountered in constructing high-type trunk-line 
hard-surfaced roads by means of Federal aid lies in the fact that some 
States may be either unwilling or unable financially to bear their share 
of the cost of the roads through their territory. Many Western States 
have large areas of untaxable lands which materially reduce their 
resources, This all means gaps in the roads. 

Those of us on this side of Pikes Peak do not want such gaps. 
Most of us hope some time to be able to drive out there often to view 
the great mountains, the canyons, the geysers, the giant trees, and the 
rare wonders of nature. If the building of the transcontinental paved 
highways provided for in this bill will create in the American people 
a desire to explore their own country, enough money will stay away 
from Europe each year to maintain these roads. 
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HOW WILL THE HOLADAY BILL BENEFIT A CITY OR A STATE? 


Before I close I want to give just a few figures to indicate what the 
Holaday bill would mean to individual cities and States. The routes 
described in the bill aggregate approximately 57,000 miles of road, 
which, at an estimated average cost of $50,000 per mile for a high-type 
paved roadway 20 feet wide, would cost $2,850,000,000, The above 
mileage is divided up among all the States. 

Out here in Iowa the mileage would be approximately 1,594 miles, 
which, at that estimated cost, would mean an outlay in this State of 
$79,700,000. This amount would be spent either in constructing new 
roads, or, if the Government should take over some roads already paved 
by the State, in refunding the value of such roads to Iowa. Six great 
highways would lead out of this beautiful capital city. 

The estimated expenditures in New York, Michigan, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and Texas would all go above the hundred-million- 
dollar mark, Texas, due to her great size, would have the largest 
amount. 

Around the large cities the value of the roads would be much greater, 
Take, for example, Birmingham, Ala., the permanent headquarters of 
this great good roads association. Six splendid highways would run 
out from Birmingham at a width of at least 40 feet for a digtance of 
at least 25 miles. At an estimated cost of $80,000 per mile for a 
40-foot road this would call for an expenditure around that city of 
approximately $9,000,000, 

Twelve of these great highways would lead out from the city of 
Chicago at a width of at least 60 feet for at least 10 miles and at a 
width of at least 40 feet for at least 15 miles farther. At an esti- 
mated cost of $90,000 per mile for a 60-foot road the expenditure 
around Chicago would aggregate about $21,600,000. 

Eleven routes would run out of Indianapolis. These roads would 
be at least 40 feet wide for a distance of at least 25 miles beyond the 
city limits. The estimated expenditure around that city would reach 
$16,500,000. 

ARE THESE ROADS NEEDED? 


People’ who are well acquainted with conditions in the automobile 
world realize that the construction of new cars is far outstripping 
the construction of good hard-surfaced roads, It has been said that 
if all the motor cars in our country should decide to drive over its 
high-type paved highways at the same time, there would be a double 
line of cars with a spacing of less than 20 feet between cars. 

The construction of the primary roads provided for in the Holaday 
bill would inevitably lead to the construction of a large mileage of 
hard-surfaced, secondary roads to connect with the great trunk-line 
roads. Since Illinois voted $60,000,000 for the construction of a 
State bond road system, counties in the State have voted many mil- 
lions of dollars in county bonds for the purpose of building good roads 
to reach the State system. 

At the time Ilinois was making her campaign for good roads there 
were less than 400,000 automobiles in the State. During the cam- 
paign it was estimated that the saturation point would be 600,000 
cars, But before this fine system of roads was entirely completed 
there were more than 1,400,000 cars. 

And now I just want to add that by bringing all the States into a 
closer and more intimate relationship socially, politically, and com- 
mercially by means of a splendid nation-wide system of permanent 
hard-surfaced highways, the Holaday bill will obey the Constitution, 
both in letter and spirit, and help “to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

The following resolution has been submitted to the resolutions com- 
mittee, and I hope it will be adopted by this convention: 


Resolution 


“ Whereas the rapidly increasing number of motor-vehicle owners, with 
the correspondingly greater need and demand on all sides for good 
hard-surfaced roads, is far outstripping the construction of such roads; 
and 

“ Whereas the Holaday bill, now pending in Congress, offers the travel- 
ing public substantial relief from this condition by providing for the 
construction, maintenance, and regulation within and by the United 
States of a nation-wide system of durable hard-surfaced roads and the 
provision of means, for the payment of the cost thereof; and ~- 

“Whereas a careful study of this bill shows that its early passage 
would secure to the American people, right now in this generation, 
certain vital and very needful traffic betterments and highway improve- 
ments, such as— 

“Straight and unbroken transcontinental hard-surfaced, super high- 
ways of the best type available; 

“ Straight and connected interstate hard-surfaced highways of the best 
type available ; a 

“ Maintenance of these highways in first-class condition ; 

“Relief from traffic congestion around the larger cities; 


“1, By constructing straight, high-type pavements at least 40 feet 
wide for at least 25 miles out from cities of over 200,000; 

“2. By constructing straight, high-type pavements at least 60 feet 
wide for at least 10 miles out from cities of over 800,000; 

“3. By constructing belt-line, high-type pavements around cities of 
over 200,000 ; 

“Connecting with each other by direct trunk-line, hard-surfaced high- 
ways the National Capital and all State capitals and all large cities; 

“Forming great martial highways in time of national peril ; 

“ Elimination of all railway grade crossings on the national highway 
system ; 

“Separation of grades where practicable at route intersections ; 

Uniform traffic rules, regulations, and markings on this national 
highway system; 

“ Refunding to States the value of any part of this national highway 
system built, at its own expense, by a State or by one of its subdivi- 
sions, so as to permit such a State to use its money again for the build- 
ing of other hard roads or the retirement of its State road bonds; 

“ Provision for financing the construction of this national highway sys- 
tem by the issuing of United States bonds to be retired in part by the 
users of the roads through the payment of small motor-vehicle licenses 
and a small tax on gasoline and motor fuel; 

“ Provision for constructing airplane fields alongside these great high- 
ways for the interchange of airplane and post-road mail and for mili- 
tary, commercial, or other national purposes ; 

“Promoting the general welfare of all the States: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the United States Good Roads Association, in annual 
convention assembled, does hereby give its hearty and unqualified ap- 
proval to the principles of the Holaday bill, and it does hereby further 
agree to use its best efforts to secure the early passage by Congress of 
this bill (H. R. 6957).” 


Mr. HOLADAY. The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
United States Good Roads Association at Des Moines, Iowa, 
in session from May 28 to June 1, 1928, adopted the resolution 
set forth in the address by Mr. Hall. 


INEQUALITY OF PAY WITHIN THE NAVY 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of pay in the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, we have a peculiar situation in the 
Navy. On some of our ships we pay some of our junior officers 
more than we pay the captains or even the admirals, and we 
pay one junior officer more than we pay another of the same 
rank and service, performing the same duty, sometimes to the 
extent even of $1,000, $1,500, or $1,800 more. This appears 
unjust. These inequalities occur by reason of the schedule of 
pay of the bachelor officers of the Navy, whose compensation 
differs from that of married officers because of the single fact 
of marriage. They are paid under the terms of the act of June 
10, 1922, the joint service pay act. I intend to discuss the pay 
of the unmarried officers of the Navy particularly, for as a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee I am familiar with 
their case, and I am aware also that under the operation of 
the pay act they are made to suffer greater injustice than are 
the bachelor officers of the Army. 

When Congress passed the joint service pay act it adopted 
a plan in paying for services rendered which we have never be- 
fore or since applied to any branch of the Government service. 
We do not base our own pay on the existence or nonexistence of 
a family. We do not employ that factor in fixing the pay of the 
thousands of civil employees in the classified service. But when 
we were dealing with the Navy, the Army, and certain allied 
services, we wrote into the law that the pay for the services 
rendered should be measured to some considerable extent, in the 
last analysis, not by the value of the services but by the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of other persons looking to the employee 
for support. As between two officers, one married and one a 
bachelor—the latter of higher rank than the former and per- 
forming more responsible duties, the former possibly the as- 
sistant of the latter—we give more money to the former solely 
because he is married. As between two officers of the same 
rank, doing exactly the same duty, with identical years of 
service and responsibility, that one who is married or has a 
dependent mother receives a substantially greater sum. The 
result of such a law has been that many junior officers receive 
more than their supervisors and instructors. The effect on the 
personnel involved can be easily imagined. 

In a military organization rank should be the basis of pay, 
and “pay” should be adequate compensation for services ren- 
dered. These are such well-recognized and sound elementary 
principles that discussion seems unnecessary, yet in these 
8 the joint service pay act of June 10, 1922, is fatally 
defective. : 
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As examples of the operation of that act I want to point out 
just what it means to individual officers of the Navy, and to 
urge your assistance in securing the repeal or modification of 
a law that is so injurious, so discriminatory, so foreign to the 
principles of fair dealing between employer and employee as 
to stand condemned on the facts. 

For instance, a bachelor rear admiral in the lower half of 
the list, exercising one of the junior admirals’ commands at sea, 
directly responsible for the training and well being of hundreds 
of officers and thousands of men, and for the employment and 
care of millions of dollars’ worth of Government property, re- 
ceives $6,219 a year. His married contemporary with the same 
rank and service and doing similar duty receives $7,500. 

Next below the admiral in the scale of rank is the captain, an 
officer of from 27 to 39 years’ service, with duties similar to 
those of the rear admiral but confined to a single vessel. The 
unmarried captains in command of the ships of our fleet re- 
ceive $6,019 or $6,219, depending on the length of their service, 
while all of the married captains receive $7,200. This obvious 
discrimination is not confined to the cases of officers rendering 
equal service but extends also as-between married captains and 
unmarried rear admirals. Thus the admiral in command of the 
entire force not infrequently receives some $900 less than an 
officer commanding a part of it. I believe that it is unjust to 
discriminate between two officers of the same rank, each per- 
forming the same duty. 

Examine the situation grade by grade and you will find the 
same conditions existing throughout the Navy list. In one case 
recently brought to my attention, a lieutenant commander at 
sea received less money than every single lieutenant on board, 
and in one case less than half the sum paid one of the lieu- 
tenants. One more example will serve to show the extremes to 
which this unfortunate law has led. Lieutenants of the Navy, 
Officers of corresponding rank to captains in the Army, are em- 
ployed at sea normally as watch officers of ships, with the duty 
of drilling their assigned part of the crew, and caring for a 
part of the ship. While these are responsible duties, and while 
their successful accomplishment is essential to efficiency of the 
ship and the force to which it belongs, yet they are not to be 
compared with the duties and responsibilities of the captain of 
the ship or the admiral in command of the force. Nevertheless, 
we have cases where married lieutenants with long service as 
enlisted men and as warrant officers, before being appointed 
to the line of the Navy by a special law of Congress, receive 
more pay than the captain in command of the ship and the 
admiral in command of the group of ships. 

These, then, are the conditions existing to-lay. Juniors well 
down the scale of rank are paid more than the seniors to whom 
they look for orders and instruction, and in all grades and 
ranks there are officers with the same prior service, doing the 
same duty, in receipt of widely different sums—$1,000, $1,200, 
$1,800 a year less than another. 

Two basic faults of the present law are almost entirely to 
blame for these results, The first is the plan of basing the 
pay of all officers on length of service with only minor regard 
for differences in rank. That is to say, length of service was 
allowed to outweigh the knowledge and professional attain- 
ments that had given to some higher rank and increased 
responsibilities while withholding it from others. Thus a 
lieutenant and a lieutenant commander, both married or 
single, of say nine years’ commissioned service receive exactly 
the same amount. From this it follows that so far as pay is 
concerned no inducement was offered to excel and in that way 
secure advanced rank. 

Appropriate legislation to correct this fault can not be 
drafted until consideration has been given to many factors 
and a study made of the entire subject, on the principle of 
adequate compensation for services rendered. However, the 
chief evil of the present law can and should be corrected now, 
and it is to that end that I ask your present assistance. 

The joint pay act set up certain money allowances that 
were to be paid to some officers and not to others, although all 
were of the same rank, had the same amount of prior service, 
and were performing identical duties, These allowances are 
termed “ rental allowance and subsistence allowance.” They are 
payable in full measure at all times to married officers and 
to officers with a dependent mother, but only in part measure 
and in part time to unmarried officers with or without other 
classes of dependents. 

In justification of this discrimination against the bachelors 
of the service it was said that these allowances were not “ pay,” 
but something different for which one officer had a claim on the 
Government and the other none at all. Why try to delude any- 
one into believing that a so-called rental allowance or sub- 
sistence allowance is not a part of the compensation paid an 
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officer as much as is his “pay” proper? It makes no difference 
what it is called, the sum total received from the paymaster is 
“pay.” Supposedly, it is given in return for services rendered, 
and the recipient has a just ground for complaint when his pay 
envelope is smaller than that of another giving the same quan- 
tity and quality of work. 

The inclusion of this discriminatory plan was the outgrowth 
of temporary legislation enacted during the war. I believe it 
fair to say this objectionable feature was recognized in part, at 
least, when the joint service pay bill was enacted, and it owes its 
existence to-day more to a desire at that time not to increase 
appropriations than to any belief that it was equitable and just. 
It has resulted in a substantial wrong, created dissatisfaction, 
injured the service, and placed the Government in an untenable 
position. 

It is for this reason that I have introduced the bill H. R. 
13614 to equalize the pay and allowances of officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps on sea duty. If that bill is enacted, it will 
give the same sum of money each month to these bachelor 
officers while they are at sea that is given to their married 
contemporaries. That bill is restricted to cover the case where 
they are on sea duty, for it is there that the discrimination is 
most heavily felt. It will not remove all the inequalities of the 
law, but it has the merit of removing the greatest of them. I 
hope that that much will be done and that the whole subject 
will be taken in hand without delay. 

The bill I have introduced deals only with the naval service, 
although other services are in theory laboring under the same 
disadvantage as is the Navy. Their disadvantage is more theo- 
retical than real, for, as a matter of fact, the joint service pay 
act is discriminatory, not alone between individuals but as well 
between the different services paid under the terms of that law. 
The Navy is the only service covered by the pay act that always 
operates in peace time under conditions that are at all compa- 
rable with those obtaining in time of war. Its weapons of war 
are forged and ready, and the exercise of the personnel in their 
use is a part of the day’s routine. Officers and men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps on sea duty are always in a war status, 
while in the Army there is no such thing as field duty in time of 
peace. 

Therefore, when the pay bill says that Army officers on field 
duty and naval officers on sea duty who are not married shall 
suffer certain losses in allowances beyond the normal amount, 
it says that which is meaningless in respect to the Army and 
that which is of substantial hurt in respect to the Navy. Con- 
sider the bachelor major of the Army to-day and the naval officer 
of corresponding rank on sea duty each of, say, 20 years’ total 

service. The Army officer receives $720 more than the naval 
officer. If they are in the next higher grades, with 25 years’ 
total service, the Army officer receives $960 more than the naval 
officer. 

To me the most noteworthy thing about this whole situation 
is that there has not been insistent clamor for remedial legisla- 
tion. I know that the services affected feel, and rightly so, that 
certain provisions of the pay act are unjust in their operation, 
particularly in respect to the Navy. With that feeling in the 

- hearts of the numbers of officers concerned, morale must suffer, 
efficiency is hurt, and the interests of the country are not 
served. There is scarcely a finer example of unselfish devotion 
to service of country beyond thought of self than is afforded 
by these officers, in many cases underpaid, in no case overpaid, 
and in all cases laboring under a law that disregards the funda- 
mental principle of equality of pay for equality of service. 


THE GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE MEMORIAL BUILDING AT DEFIANCE, 
OHIO 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of the public building at 
Napoleon, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the Congress has donated 
$25,000 toward the Anthony Wayne Memorial Building pro- 
posed to be erected upon the site of the old fort grounds, located 
at the confluence of the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers, at 
Defiance, Ohio. 

In the Third Congress of the United States during the second 
administration of President Washington, Maj. Gen, Anthony 
Wayne received a few lines of thanks for the great campaign 
against the Indians which culminated in the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. Fort Defiance was the base of his operations. I 
understand, from reading history, and some of the old records 
of the Third Congress, that there was about as much jealousy 
and pettiness existing then, as was exhibited in the Seventieth 
Congress in an effort to block the resolution in commemoration 
of his efforts. 
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I first introduced House Joint Resolution 180 in the House 
of Representatives January 23, 1928. It was not reported out 
of committee until March 28, 1928, and I did not recognize 
it as my own bill when it finally emerged from the Library 
Committee, amended as follows: 


[H. J. Res. 180, 70th Cong., Ist sess.] 


Joint resolution providing for the erection of a public historical museum 
on the site of Fort Deflance, Defiance, Ohio 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
(1) to cooperate with the proper official of the State of Ohio, and the 
proper official of the county of Defiance, Ohio, in selecting a site in 
the public park maintained by the State of Ohio on the site of Fort 
Defiance, at Defiance, Ohio, and (2) to construct thereon, as a memorial 
to Gen. Anthony Wayne, a public museum suitable for housing a 
collection of historical relics which is already available; but such 
museum shall not be constructed until the State of Ohio has made 
adequate provision for its care and maintenance, and the Secretary of 
War may, in his discretion, suspend all construction under this act 
until the State of Ohio has made available the sum of $50,000 and 
the county of Defiance, Ohio, the sum of $25,000, to be used in the 
construction of such museum. 

Src. 2. The plans for such museum shall be subject to the approval 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


[H. Rept. No. 1067, 70th Cong., 1st sess.] 
GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE MEMORIAL AT DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Mr. Luce, from the Committee on the Library, submitted the following 
report (to accompany H. J. Res. 180): 

On the 9th day of August, 1794, Gen. Anthony Wayne, a gallant 
and distinguished soldier of the American Revolution and Indian Wars, 
erected a fort at the confluence of the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers, 
known as Fort Defiance, which was used by him as headquarters 
during the final campaigns against the Indians, resulting in the winning 
of the Northwest Territory. The site of this fort is now preserved 
as a public park of 3 acres within the city of Defiance. The State 
of Ohio is reported to have expended about $26,000 for the construc- 
tion of a concrete retaining wall and further appropriation is avail- 
able for landscape work and improvement of the grounds. The De- 
fiance Park Commission and the Chamber of Commerce of Defiance 
have proposed the erection of a museum building for the housing of 
an existing collection of historical relics relating to Gen. Mad 
Anthony” Wayne and his campaigns. 

The resolution provides for cooperation on the part of the Federal 
Government in the construction of this museum building by the 
authorization of appropriation of $25,000, provided the county of 
Defiance will contribute a like sum and the State of Ohio will con- 
tribute $50,000 toward the project. It is also provided that the 
State of Ohio shall make adequate provision for the care and main- 
tenance of the building and that plans of the structure shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Your committee believes that the Federal Government should co- 
operate in the erection of this memorial to one of its distinguished 
soldiers, and recommends the adoption of the resolution, with the 
following amendments: 

Strike out the preamble. 

Page 2, line 4, strike out the words with the approval of the“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ to cooperate with the.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “to select” and insert the fol- 
lowing: “and the proper official of the county of Defiance, Ohio, in 
selecting.” 

Page 2, lines 14 and 15, strike out “a sum equal to that hereinafter 
authorized to be appropriated” and insert “the sum of $50,000 and 
the county of Defiance, Ohio, the sum of $25,000.” 

Section 3, line 20, strike out the figures 50,000“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ 25,000.” 


I had hearings on the bill before the committee on February 
20, and there were present as witnesses Mayor E. S. Bronson 
and Mr. Harry L. Burden, of Defiance. After the hearings, 
while I could have been consulted, the chairman of the com- 
mittee did not see fit to talk to me or confer with me concerning 
the manner in which his committee intended to amend the bill. 
I had perfect confidence in the committee and rested in the 
belief that they were disposed to do the right thing. 

Defiance is my home town and I could have advised them at 
any time during consideration of the bill. As reported out, it 
was not my bill and I was not pleased with it. But it was 
then too late to change it. 

Again I was not consulted when I learned that it had been 
placed on the Consent Calendar of the House. This calendar is 
established by the House rules laid down by the leaders and 
ratified by the House, It is a vicious method of legislation and 
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should be revised. It permits the objection of any one Member 
of the House, out of 435 Members, to rise and merely say, “I 
object,” and this kills any bill brought up on the calendar. 

On the 16th of April this resolution of mine came up for 
consideration and was promptly objected to by a neighbor of 
mine on the north—a gentleman from Michigan—whom I did 
not suspect would object to such a meritorious bill as this one, 
He did not make it a personal matter, but as he holds a 
responsible place in the House as self-appointed “ watchdog” of 
the Treasury, he presumably has an arrangement with the 
chairman of the Library Committee to object to all bills that 
will cost the Government money. 

1 was not present when the bill came up for passage, but 
had an arrangement with the chairman of the Library Commit- 
tee, Mr. Luce, to put the bill through if it came up during my 
absence. The chairman assured me he would have the bill 
enacted if he could and if no objection was made; so I trusted 
him and was content. But, as I said, a neighbor on the north 
objected when it did come up, and I herewith insert the collo- 
quy that ensued when the bill was stricken from the calendar: 


GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE MEMORIAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res, 180) providing for the erection of a public historical 
museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Deflance, Ohio, 

The Clerk read tne title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. Cramton. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the indus- 
try of the Committee on the Library in building monuments all over 
the United States is on the increase. In this instance it seems there 
is being established a new policy. Possibly the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Luce] ean point to precedents, but this is a case where 
they want a museum out in Defiance, Ohio, and want us to contribute 
$25,000 from the Federal Treasury toward its erection. This may be 
desirable, but I know of so many places where it seems to me more 
urgent needs exist that I am fearful of starting a policy of contributing 
to museums all over the United States. 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Speaker, I have no personal concern with this pro- 
posal, of course; but it chances that the gentleman who introduced the 
bill and who has it very much at heart has been obliged to leave the 
sittings of the House by reason of illness. My regard for him strength- 
ens my wish to carry out my assurance to him that if the matter came 
up in his absence I would do what I could to secure consideration. 
This, of course, is no reason why the bill should not stand on its own 
merits, but merely warrants me in asking consideration for the Dill. 

Mr. Cramton. Would the gentleman like to have it passed over with- 
out prejudice? 

Mr. Luce. It is doubtful how soon our friend is going to be able to 
be back, and perhaps I might as well answer the gentleman's question 
at once, 

As for precedent, I am informed that the Battle of Tippecanoe has 
been marked or commemorated in somewhat the same way by a joint 
contribution of the Nation and the State. 

Like my friend the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], I, too, 
have observed the increasing desire on the part of Members of the 
House to erect these various commemorative structures or markers or 
edifices, or whatever they may be. 

Nearly four years ago we began commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversaries of the Revolutionary War. We have been follow- 
ing that war through New England and the Middle States, and we are 
now down in the South. This Fort Defiance episode comes somewhat 
later, to be sure, but It is a part and parcel of what is apparently the 
growing desire—and I am not sure that it is not a commendable de- 
sire—to pay more attention to the sites of happenings that have shaped 
the country's history. 

I think this demand is no doubt also in part due to the remarkable 
growth of automobile touring that is now taking large numbers of our 
people here and there throughout the country, leading to a desire on 
the part of localities to bring to the attention of tourists reasons why 
this or that particular spot should be noticed. My own feeling has 
been that within reasonable limits we might take account of these 
things. 

But I have personally come to the conclusion—I will say this for 
the benefit of the whole House—that it might be a wise thing for us to 

establish a practice—-not an ironclad rule, because occasions to deviate 
` might arise—but we might start from now on with the theory that we 
will commemorate only happenings of national importance, and that the 
cost of the commenioration shall be shared between the Nation and the 
locality, With that safeguard I am inclined to think that the appro- 
priation can be kept within reasonable bounds. 

Mr, Cramton. I haye noticed the increase as reflected by the bills on 

the calendar, but I am not able to attribute it to any increase in the 
patriotic spirit or desire to honor the beroes of the past. I think it 
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just comes from the fact that Members of Congress sit here and see a 
bill go through for the distinguished gentleman from Ohio or for the 
gentleman from Michigan or Massachusetts, and they say, “ Well, if the 
Federal Government will spend $7,500 for a marker or contribute 
$25,000 for a museum for Defiance, why should not I have one in Port 
Huron,” ete. That is why I am worrying about the great number that 
are coming out from the gentleman's committee. The benefit the gen- 
tleman refers to as an inducement to automobile tourists is local. I 
would have some faith in the increase of devotion to the past if com- 
munities were paying the cost of it out of their own money, but when 
it requires money from the Federal Treasury I am not so sure about it. 

On the calendar we have proposals to give them markers for fights 
between the Indians and between the Indians and the whites and for 
all sorts of occasions. We have markers for small engagements of the 
Revolutionary War. If we put markers for all those places where we 
have had any clash of arms in this country the gentleman's com- 
mittee will need a separate calendar. 

Mr. Luck. In my own region this has practically all been attended 
to by the activities of patriotic societies. 

Mr. Cramton. That is a very fine way for it to be taken care of. 

Mr. Luce. While I agree with the gentleman, yet there are many 
parts of the country where the episodes to be commemorated took place 
at some distance from what are now the centers of population. That 
is not true here, but in this particular case the gentleman will note that 
we are asked to contribute $25,000, provided the State spends $50,000 
and the county $25,000. I am inclined to think that this method of 
putting up, at any rate, a low bar may lessen the duties of the Library 
Committee, a result over which no tears would be shed. 

Mr. Cramton. I hope so. I think the gentleman will appreciate that 
in our work on the Appropriations Committee it is not always because 
the item is undesirable that it is objected to but because there are other 
things more urgent. I know of so many places where $25,000 would 
do such a lot of good—in providing a dormitory for an Indian school 
or a hospital that has been postponed—I do not believe we ought to 
take this up. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. Will the gentleman yield? What the gentleman says 
is absolutely correct. Immediately after the World War we had an 
epidemic of memorials. I remember I was in the city hall in New York 
City, and every time they wanted to open up a street that was not 
necessary or make an appropriation that they could not justify they 
would stick a memorial patriotic name to it and seek an appropriation 
on that ground. I believe in these appropriations we must consider the 
merits. A few moments ago we had a memorial road; that should be 
considered as a road problem and nothing else. Then, if it comes 
within the requirements of the road policy, it is time enough to give it 
a memorial aspect. But to consider these questions in the light of 
memorials I think is overdone. 

Mr. Cramton. I have a high regard for the gentleman from Ohio, as 
I have for the gentleman from Massachusetts, but I feel that in this 
work that I am doing I can not be governed by personal considerations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
report the next bill. 


My office force persuaded Chairman Luck to restore the 
bill to the foot of the Consent Calendar, where I found it upon 
my return from a four weeks’ leave of absence. In the mean- 
time, last January I had induced Senator Fess to introduce 
in the Senate a duplicate of my bill. On May 8 it passed the 
Senate just as drawn and as I desired it to be. lt provided a 
50-50 basis with the Legislature of Ohio in the matter of 
appropriation. Had my bill been passed first in the House, I 
could have attempted to have the Senate bill, by unanimous 
consent, substituted for the House bill, and that would have 
ended the whole legislative program. But in the light of sub- 
sequent developments no doubt my hostile colleague Mr. CRAM- 
TON would undoubtedly have objected. 

The Speaker has a parliamentary rule in the House that no 
legislation can be substituted coming from the Senate unless 
it has first passed the House. My bill had no standing under 
this rule, having been stricken from the calendar by objection. 
The only thing left for me to do was to resort to “ log rolling,” 
and as I am a fairly good hand at that, I proceeded to do the 
best I could. In that way I secured the passage of the bill 
as it was presented by the Library Committee, as I could get 
it through in no other way. Mr. Luce and his committee and 
Mr. Cramton with his objections were adamant against any 
other program. By securing its passage in this form, I 
“finessed,” as they say in whist. My object was to get the bill 
to conference between the two Houses, and in that way, I felt, 
lay the only chance to secure the passage of the Anthony 
Wayne Memorial resolution. 

And so on May 11 Mr. Lock, chairman, was recognized by 
the Speaker, the bill was read as it passed the Senate, and 
then amended to conform to the Library draft and passed in 
the House. The entire proceedings are as follows: 


HISTORICAL MUSEUM IN DEFIANCE, OHIO 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for the erection 
of a public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 
Ohio, and consider the same in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
If consent is granted, I shall move to amend by certain amendments 
which were embodied in the report from the House Committee on the 
Library in a similar bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 82, 
and consider the same in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

“Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for the erection of 
a public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 
Ohio 
“Whereas on the 9th day of August, 1794, Gen. Anthony Wayne, a 

gallant and distinguished soldier of the Revolutionary and Indian wars, 

erected a fort at the confluence of the Maumee and Auglaize Rivers, 
known as Fort Defiance; and 

“ Whereas the original site of old Fort Defiance is now preserved as 
a public park of 3 acres, wherein the State of Ohio has expended $26,000 
to construct a concrete retaining wall, and a further appropriation by 
the State of Ohio is available for landscaping and beautification of 
site; and 

“ Whereas the site is one of national as well as local significance: 
Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
(1) with the approval of the proper official of the State of Ohio, to 
select a site in the public park maintained by the State of Ohio on 
the site of Fort Defiance, at Defiance, Ohio, and (2) to construct 
thereon, as a memorial to Gen. Anthony Wayne, a public museum suit- 
able for housing a collection of historical relics which is already avail- 
able; but such museum shall not be constructed until the State of Ohio 
has made adequate provision for its care and maintenance, and the 
Secretary ‘of War may, in his discretion, suspend all construction under 
this act until the State of Ohio has made available a sum equal te 
that hereinafter authorized to be appropriated, to be used in the con- 
struction of such museum. 

“Src, 2. The plans for such museum shall be subject to the approval 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

“Sec, 8, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the 
provisions of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

„Mr. Luce offered the following amendments: Line 1, page 2 of the 
Senate bill, strike out the words ‘ with the approval of the’ and insert 
the words to cooperate with the.“ 

„Line 2, strike out the words ‘to select’ and insert the words and 
the proper official of the county of Defiance, Ohio, in selecting.’ 

“ Line 11, page 2, strike out the words ‘a sum equal to that herein- 
after authorized to be appropriated’ and insert ‘the sum of $50,000, 
and the county of Defiance, Ohio, the sum of $25,000,’ ” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the preamble. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

The motion of Mr. Luce to reconsider the vote was laid on the table. 


So the bill was passed at last through the House in a form 
that I did not like at all. Mr. Luce, out of consideration for 
my feelings in the matter, had kindly consented to the passage 
of the bill, as amended, in the absence of Mr. Cramton from 
the House. 

The matter then drifted along for several days. I saw that 
nothing was being done, and, becoming anxious over the situa- 
tion, attempted to have conferees appointed, on May 14. Again 
Mr. CramTon appeared and objected to the appointment of 
conferees, as is evidenced by the following proceedings from 
the Recorp of that date: 

HISTORICAL MUSEUM AT DEFIANCE, OHIO 

Mr. Lock. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 82 providing for the erection 
of a public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 
Ohio, and agree to the conference asked for. 

The Sprakkn. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 82 
and agree to the conference asked for. Is there objection? 


Mr. Cramton. Reserving the right to object, what is the nature of 
the Senate amendment? I am opposed to the whole bill. 

Mr. Luce. The proposal in the bill was that we contribute $50,000, 
and that the balance of $50,000 be contributed by the State of Ohio. 
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The House changed the appropriation to $25,000 and $25,000 to be ap- 
propriated by the county in which Fort Defiance is situated. 

Mr. Cramton, And the Senate refuses to accept the House amend- 
ment? 

Mr. Luce. Yes. 

Mr. Cnaurox. Is the gentleman in position to give the House any 
assurance as to what the attitude of the House conferees will be? 

Mr. Luce. I am not in a position to tell the gentleman what the 
other conferees will do, but I believe the House amendment was wise. 

Mr. Cramton. I agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
until the gentleman can enlighten us as to whether the other conferees 
will stand with us I shall be obliged to object. 


So another day was wasted by the obstinacy of Mr. CRAMTON. 
However, as the Senate had asked for a conference and had 
conferees appointed, Mr. Luce was compelled, under the par- 
liamentary rules, to insist upon the appointment of conferees by 
the House. They were accordingly appointed as follows, but 
not until Mr. Luce had agreed with Mr. Cramton to insist upon 
the House amendments and not to recede from them: 

HISTORICAL MUSEUM AT FORT DEFIANCE, OHIO 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 82, providing for the erection of 
a public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, Ohio, 
insist on the House amendment, and agree to the conference asked for. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 82, 
insist on the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked for. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker appointed as conferees on the part of the House Mr, 
Luce, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. DAVENPORT, Mr. GILBERT, and Mr. BULWINKLE, 


That was May 15. Mr. Luce and some of his conferees met 
with the Senate conferees, and stated that he was there to an- 
nounce his position, namely: That he would not agree to the 
Senate bill as passed, nor would he agree to recede from the 
amendments of the House. One of the Senate conferees, it is 
alleged, told Mr. Luce that if such was the case he did not con- 
sider it a conference; and, until he could approach them with 
a more open mind, the Senate would not consider any House 
amendments, but would insist upon its bill. So the matter 
rested for several days. Finally, the conferees got together 
and mutually agreed on give and take. As a result, the con- 
ference report as mutually agreed upon was printed in the 
Recorp of May 25, in the House proceedings, as follows: 


FORT DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Mr. Luce. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on Senate 
Joint Resolution 82, relating to Fort Defiance, Ohio, for printing in 
the RECORD. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 82) entitled “Joint resolution providing for the erection of a 
public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, Ohio,” 
having met, after full and free conference, bave agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the House numbered 1 and 4. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the samo 
with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 2, strike out the words “ and 
the proper official of the county of Defiance, Ohio,” so that the amend- 
ment will read “ in selecting.” 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and agree to same 
with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “ and 
the county of Defiance, Ohio, the sum of $25,000,” so that the amend- 
ment will read “the sum of $50,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

RoBERT LUCE, 

Joun C. ALLEN, 

F. M. DAVENPORT, 

RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Sturox D. Fess, 

R. B. HOWELL, 

KENNETH MCKELLaR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) submit the following written state- 
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ment explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the conference 
committee and submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

The only change made in the resolution as agreed on by the confer- 
ence committee is to omit therefrom all reference to the county of 
Defiance, Ohio. The resolution now provides for appropriation of 
$50.000 by the State of Ohio and $25,000 by the United States, making 
the total amount $75,000 instead of $100,000, as originally provided. 

ROBERT LUCE, 
JoHnx C. ALLEN, 
FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


On the following day, May 26, the House agreed to the confer- 

ence report, as follows: 
HISTORICAL MUSEUM AT FORT DEFIANCE, OHIO 

Mr. Luck. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 82) providing for the erection of a public historical 
museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

(For conference report see proceedings of the House of May 25, 1928.) 

The conference report was agreed to. 


The bill was then engrossed and immediately sent to the Sen- 
ate by special messenger. It was received in the Senate and 
promptly agreed to, as shown by the following Senate proceed- 
ings of May 26: 

HISTORICAL MUSEUM, DEFIANCE, OHIO 


Mr. Fess submitted the following report: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 82) entitled “Joint resolution providing for the erection of a 
public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, Ohio,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the House numbered 1 and 4. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and agree to the 
same with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 2, strike out the words 
“and the proper official of the county of Defiance, Ohio,” so that the 
amendment will read “in selecting”; and the House agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House numbered 3, and agree to same 
with amendment as follows: Page 2, line 11, strike out the words 
“and the county of Defiance, Ohio, the sum of $25,000," so that the 
amendment will read, “the sum of $50,000” and the House agree to 
the same. ‘ 

SimEON D. Fess, 

R. B. HOWELL, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


ROBERT LUCE, 
Joun C. ALLEN, + 
F. M. DAVENPORT, 
RALPH GILBERT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was agreed to. 


It was then engrossed, signed by the Vice President and by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, enrolled, and sent 
by messenger to the White House for the President's approval, 
which is all that is needed to make it law. 

The reason for the pronounced personal opposition on the 
part of the Library Committee of the House, under the domi- 
nance of that gentleman and scholar, Mr. Rogert Luce, chair- 
man, was undoubtedly due to a wrong impression and erro- 
neous interpretation of some of the evidence presented at the 
hearings on the bill February 20 last. 

The Defiance (Ohio) Crescent-News, which was helpful to 
the enterprise, made a comment, innocent in itself, but which 
wis grabbed upon later by Mr. Luce as an excuse to mutilate 
my bill. Here is what the Crescent-News in its issue of Decem- 
ber 3, 1927, said: 

If preliminary plans that have been formulated are carried out, 
$20,000 of the Federal appropriation will be joined with $20,000 from 
the State to erect the museum building, while the additional $80,000 
of the Federal funds will be used in extending the present concrete 
retaining wall to the Maumee and Auglaize River bridges. 


I was informed that the chairman of the committee was in- 
fluenced against the bill on these statements of the Defiance 
newspaper. Mr. Luce is from New England and a graduate 
of Harvard and, like all New Englanders, is ultraconservative. 
He does not speak our idiomatic language of the hoeop-pole dis- 
trict. Every word he utters is of classic English, and when he 
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makes a speech on the floor of the House his enunciation is of 
copper-plate accuracy and clearness. He has a wonderful 
vocabulary and is a gifted and polished orator. Like all New 
Englanders, he is what would be termed in northwestern Ohio 
a very “hard-boiled” gentleman. In other words, the Gen. 
Anthony Wayne proposition, as we say in Ohio, “ went over his 
head,” and he did not catch the vision of it correctly, or if he 
did catch the vision he was so intent on saying a few dollars 
that he did not know or care anything about what was due the 
memory of Gen. Anthony Wayne. 

He failed to realize that the proposed enterprise is national 
in its scope and not a local proposition. He seemed to apply 
the New England yardstick and assume that the local real-estate 
boomers and near-by landowners would profit by the improve- 
ment, and the local taxpayers should aid in footing the bill; 
therefore, he tried to tax our poor little county to aid a rich 
and powerful Government. 

Yet you can never tell what these New Englanders will do or 
demand. They required millions to purchase the Cape Cod 
Canal and the Congress gave it to them out of the money of the 
taxpayers—the poor farmers. The mistake that I made was in 
being too modest. I should have asked for $500,000 for the 
Anthony Wayne memorial and taken what I could have gotten 
in this day and age of New England economy. The Defiance 
proposition to build that memorial to Gen. Anthony Wayne, as 
2 70 said, is a national enterprise and not in any way a local 
affair. : 

It is not easy to overrate the importance, from a national 
point of view, of the victory over the savages on the 20th of 
August, 1794, after the march of Wayne's army from Defiance 
to the battle field of Fallen Timbers. It was one of the few 
in our history which we may call decisive. That it dissipated 
the cherished dream of the Indians that the Ohio River was to 
be the perpetual boundary between them and the whites was, 
perhaps, the least important of its results. In opening the 
magnificent national domain of the West to emigrants, secured 
in their life, liberty, and property by laws of their own making, 
it may well be regarded, when we reflect upon the history of 
that vast region during the last hundred years, as having given 
birth to a new era in the history of American civilization. The 
millions of freemen who now occupy the energetic and vigorous 
Commonwealths lying between the Ohio and the Mississippi 
should cherish the memory of Wayne as that of the man who 
by his sword made it possible for white men to live in peace and 
security in this garden spot of the world; and the Nation, proud 
as it ought to be of Wayne's achievements during the War of 
the Revolution, should never forget that it was he who by his 
skill and prowess changed the howling wilderness of the North- 
west Territory, where the highest glory of the savage in- 
habitant had been the scalping of the whites, into a country 
where the cultivation of all the arts of peace betokens the 
highest civilization. 

The President of the United States—General Washington—in 
a message to Congress referred in fitting terms to the achieve- 
ments of General Wayne and to the vast consequences likely to 
follow from his victory. An attempt was made in the House 
of Representatives to recognize the wise counsels and intrepid 
bravery of the man to whom the success of the campaign was 
chiefly due. Here party malignity interposed with its venomous 
spirit, and the House, with singular inconsistency, while refus- 
ing to give the leader his due meed of praise, adopted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this House be given to the 
brave officers and soldiers of the legion under the orders of General 
Wayne for their prudence, fortitude, and bravery. 


Had these shortsighted politicians been endowed with a gift 
of prophecy which would have enabled them to look forward into 
the future of their country, they would doubtless have owned to 
their own confusion that even such triumphal honors as were 
awarded to Roman conquerors would haye been a fitting tribute 
to Wayne. Pompey the Great when he presented to the senate 
the people of Rome the submission of Syria, Phenicia and 
Palestine as the trophies of his conquering army, and the illus- 
trious Cæsar when he forced Egypt, Africa, and Gaul to bow to 
the supremacy of the Roman authority, by the voice of public 
gratitude were made masters of the Republic. What is due to 
the memory of the man whose prudence and valor gave to the 
American people the peåtefui possession of the magnificent 
domain of the West? 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the subject of national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, one of the most significant devel- 
opments of recent times is the extent and ramifications of 
organized propaganda. 

Propaganda in itself is perfectly legitimate, for in its true 
sense it is educational; that is, the dissemination of educational 
matter. I have no quarrel with propaganda nor with propagan- 
dists so long as the propagandists confine themselves to dis- 
seminating facts. It is the spreading of half truths, untruths, 
misleading and misrepresenting propaganda to which I most 
vigorously object. As a new Member of Congress I have been 
astounded by the extent and the character of propaganda 
flooding the country and Congress against every measure de- 
signed even for the bare necessities of national defense for the 
United States, 

As a World War veteran, I know the frightful and hideous 
cost in innocent lives paid for unnecessary lack of preparedness. 
Protests against the military and naval programs of the United 
States would be justified and would be a patriotic duty if Con- 
gress were launching into such a gigantic scheme as would make 
this Republic a sinister militaristic Nation. Top-heavy mili- 
tarism is probably a contributing cause to war, but such a 
program is repugnant to the people of democratic America. We 
are as a people and a Government committed against a military 
régime, against a large, burdensome Military and Naval Estab- 
lishment, but at the same time we are committed to a policy of 
adequate protection. Our very modest—and, indeed, they have 
been that—proposals for purely defense measures are deliber- 
ately and viciously misrepresented; when they are pictured as 
militaristic, dangerous, and imperialistic, this is an abuse of 
propaganda. 

Those who would enlist organized public opinion—and this in 
itself is legitimate—incur most solemn and sacred obligations. 
Those who use propaganda in an attempt to influence public 
opinion by misrepresentation of facts, by distorted pictures, 
commit a crime of high misdemeanor against society; and this 
is, in fact, traitory. 

To represent to the country that the measures designed solely 
for protection are inspired by “ jingoists” and “ war lords,” and 
that such programs are a menace to the world’s peace, and to 
enlist support of the people of the country against efforts of 
those charged with the responsibility of providing some measure 
of national defense in carrying out their obligations, is, indeed, 
a violation of the right of propaganda and raises a serious 
question of motives. 

When I came in contact with the gigantic proportions of the 
ramifications and the interlocking nature of organizations partici- 
pating in this concerted movement against our established policy 
of national defense, I could but wonder the reason for it all. 

Under the guise of peace societies, war-prevention organiza- 
tions, international “ good-will” associations, and the like, there 
are tremendous forces at work, some innocently, perhaps, but 
many knowingly, without doubt, to render the United States 
defenseless and helpless, so that war will be prevented because 
of our inability to make war, even in our own defense against 
attacks from within or without that aim to destroy our position 
of world leadership and our commerce. There can be little 
doubt of foreign influences of a very subversive nature behind 
this whole movement. 

The people of-the United States are being woefully misled, 
and I believe if the facts are all made known, public opinion 
will make short work of putting an end to these nefarious 
activities. 

Practically all Members of Congress were bombarded with 
hundreds and thousands of letters recently at the time when the 
House Naval Affairs Committee was considering the naval pro- 
gram. The character of these letters and the circumstances 
surrounding this campaign are too significant to be ignored. 
These letters were no coincidence; it is evident that they were 
the result of a well-organized, well-financed, and well-directed 
campaign. I stand squarely on the right of the people of this 
great Republic to petition Congress for redress, but I hold that 
it is a long cry from the legitimate right to petition Congress 
to the commercialized propaganda machines that arrange pro- 
tests against any and every military or naval measure designed 
for national defense at so much “ per protest.” I do not refer 
to those few organizations that are quietly and devotedly working 
to promote genuine peace—I am myself a member of several— 
but to these doubtful organizations that merely concentrate 
attacks against anything American in favor of anything foreign. 

There is at least one organization in Washington, within the 
shadows of the White House, that boasts it has 2,500 trusted 
agents throughout the country that can, on a day’s notice, 
organize a campaign to Congress of from fifty to two hundred 
and fifty thousand letters. It is commonly charged that there 
are organizations participating in these campaigns that are run 
for profit and not patriotism; it is also commonly charged that 
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these organizations are dominated and inspired, if not actually 
financed and directed, by foreign interests for the purpose of 
rendering the United States defenseless. 

If these charges are not true, then it should be stopped, but if 
these charges are true, it is a most damnable outrage and it is 
a challenge to every red-blooded, home-loving American who is 
worthy of the name. It immediately strikes one who comes in 
contact with this situation, that these propaganda organizations 
have an unlimited amount of money at their command. 

They have large, well-staffed offices; there appears to be an 
endless interrelationship between these various organizations; 
they appear to have but one ultimate object; that is, the 
complete abolishment of our Naval and Military Establishments. 
They object to a standing army of even very modest proportion ; 
they object to even a replacement policy in our Navy; they 
oppose citizen training, and constantly direct efforts to reduce 
the National Guard and the reserve organizations. They preach 
and propagandize for a disarmed Nation. A disarmed world 
and a disarmed nation are two different things. It is significant 
that these movements are concentrated on disarming the United 
States, however, and not the world. 

They accuse the service men’s organizations and every patri- 
otic association that advocates national defense of being allied 
and in league with a great and powerful munitions industry 
which is always trying to push us into war. This bogey of a 
great munitions industry, which is supposed to exert a great 
sinister influence over defense legislation, is, of course, the 
wildest kind of a myth, for the facts are that we have no muni- 
tions industry in the United States. 

Under our national-defense policy we depend upon the mobi- 
lization of our peace-time industries for war purposes in time 
of war, but such facts mean nothing to these propagandists. 
What does not exist they create in their own imagination for 
their ulterior purposes. 

There are no more peace-loving people in the world than the 
people of the United States, but they love peace sufficiently to 
fight for it if necessary. War is a terrible thing, and one of 
the highest objectives of civilization is to minimize it, if not 
eliminate it. But, after all, war is not the worst thing in the 
world—trevolution, invasion, slavery, degradation, and the loss 
of liberty are all worse than war. Human liberty is one of the 
greatest attainments of civilization, and it is worth protecting, 

Until the pacifists can guarantee us against war they have 
no right to prevent us from being in a position to defend our- 
selves and our liberty if necessary. The United States for the 
first time in all history initiated and led the world in a move- 
ment for reduction of armament. We are to-day leading the 
world in the movement to guarantee the peace of all nations, 
but so long as there remains the possibilities of our being 
attacked or invaded, or any threat against our liberty, it is our 
solemn duty to be prepared to defend ourselves. Elimination of 
war can no more be obtained by the simple expedient of abolish- 
ing our Army and our Navy than can crime be abolished by the 
dismissing of our police force or fires prevented by the disband- 
ing of fire departments. To render ourselves defenseless merely 
invites disaster. 

A skeleton army of less than 45,000 combatant troops, for 
that is our present status, a few hours a week training to the 
boys in our universities, a month’s summer training in our 
citizen military training camps, a Navy, way below the treaty 
ratio, to the internationalists is militarism and a threat to 
world peace. 

Internationalism is a beautiful theory, but practically it is 
a cloak to cover anti-Americanism. It is ridiculous and an in- 
sult to say that having an adequate naval and military program 
for national defense will lead to war. The United States is 
not a monarchy; it is not ruled by a king or dictator, but by 
all the people themselves. We can not have war unless the 
people decide to declare war. Under our form of government, 
neither the generals or the admirals can declare war, It is the 
rankest kind of treason to constantly accuse the officers of 
our Army and Navy of being sinister allies of this mythical 
munitions industry or of being vicious war lords, constantly 
conspiring to foment war. To insinuate that the officers of our 
Army and Navy are attempting to start war, so that they will 
get a higher rank and a little more pay, is a damnable lie 
and the grossest insult to a class of the highest type of patriotic 
and self-sacrificing men in America. Such tactics, however, 
are just further evidence of the depravity of the methods em- 
ployed by those who, parading as self-righteous, peace-loving 
internationalists, are doing everything possible to render Amer- 
ica defenseless, so that it can be destroyed. 

Internationalism does not really mean what it seems to; 
friendly international relation is a splendid objective and should 
be sought by all. Real Americans will strive hard to attain 
this; they will be tolerant of other nations and peoples, just 
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in their criticism, and generous in their praise; they will make 
genuine efforts to understand the people of other lands. That 
is a patriotic duty of Americans; the more that this is done the 
better off will be the world, the nearer universal peace; but 
that is the only way that it can be done. Artificial internation- 
alism, inspired by propaganda, by merely praising everything 
foreign and condemning and questioning everything American 
will not result in real international peace, but is merely a sooth- 
ing sirup prescribed by the unscrupulous and administered by 
the innocent sentimentalists who have not the slightest concep- 
tion of what it is all about, and the only result can be a sand- 
bagging of good-natured Uncle Sam for the benefit of the 
envious, jealous, and shrewd internationalists, which in plain 
language means anti-American, 

Why is America feared? Because we are trying to destroy 
these other governments of the world; because we are trying 
to set up a world empire and set ourselves as dictators of the 
world; because we are a warlike, unfriendly, fiendish people; 
because we are always at war oppressing the weak and help- 
less? No, my friends; you and I know that this is not so. 
Unfortunately, this is what we frequently hear even within our 
own country. Were we the imperialists which we are pictured, 
we should have long ago invaded Mexico, all of the Central 
American Republics, Would an imperialistic people have pro- 
mulgated a Monroe doctrine for the protection of the weak? 
No; indeed were we imperialists we should have ourselves in- 
vaded and conquered the South American countries; were we 
this sinister imperialist that we are pictured, certainly we 
should have demanded our share of the spoils after the World 
War. Rather than being a threat to world peace, the United 
States to-day is the one shining hope of world peace, and if we 
are to be in a position to lead and help others we must first be 
in the position to help ourselves. 

Our unassuming program of national defense is not so that 
we may be able to make war upon the other nations of the 
world, for indeed our defense program is hardly sufficient for 
national defense but to defend our shores should we become 
the object of concerted attack by any of the other powers of 
the world. 

The patriotic organizations in the United States that are 
demanding adequate national defense do so because they know 
that this is a guaranty of our freedom and of peace; men 
who have seen service in the Army of the United States advo- 
cate proper preparedness and training because they know of 
the frightful and hideous cost in human life of lack of proper 
preparation and training. In view of the fact that the United 
States has no program of a great threatening navy or of a 
huge standing army, trained and prepared for international 
conquest, but merely a navy sufficient to protect our shore line 
and an army sufficient to maintain domestic tranquillity and to 
form the nucleus of an army in the time of war, we seriously 
question the motives of those who constantly spread propaganda 
for the purpose of eliminating what little defense we now have. 

If these propaganda organizations are directed by true and 
patriotic citizens of the United States, then they are entitled 
to the proper recognition of the American people, but if they 
are carelessly, deliberately, or viciously misleading the American 
people in the interest of sinister foreign influences, they are 
traitors and should be driven out into the open, exposed, and 
properly prosecuted. It is with this in view, to the obtaining 
all of the facts, the leadership, the financing, the domestic and 
foreign interests involved. the interrelationship and the methods 
employed by these propaganda organizations, and the report- 
ing of all these facts to Congress and the publie that I intro- 
duced a resolution asking to appoint a committee to investi- 
gate and make known the results. Congress and the citizens 
of the United States are entitled to have the facts. 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of the tariff and also on the 
subject of revenue legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, as liberty and our popular in- 
stitutions were born out of the political struggles of the colo- 
nists against the encroachments of the Old World. so was a pro- 
tective tariff, because of their purpose to protect their means of 
livelihood. 

At the time when the former thirteen Colonies in America 
were organized into a nation and a fundamental law was de- 
vised, the prevailing form of government, monarchical in char- 
acter, was set-aside and a new system was adopted—that of a 
government by the people for themselves. 

Having set a political standard of a new kind, far above 
those of existing nations, they began to establish other standards 
on a corresponding plane, including economic independence and 
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standards of living. Since the citizens had supplanted the 
monarch in the control of government, every citizen shared in 
the sovereign power. This was at that time an experiment in 
government, and economic independence was essential to its 
success. The country must become self-contained and its people 
self-supporting, dependent upon no other country for the essen- 
tials of life. 

They set out on what was and is the great political adven- 
ture of all time in this world. Its success has far exceeded the 
fondest expectations of its founders and utterly confounded the 
prognostications of its opponents in other countries who freely 
predicted its downfall. In invention, in enterprise, in manu- 
facture, in labor, in agriculture, in wealth, in all material 
progress, in standards of living, in opportunity, in mental and 
spiritual development, in efficiency, ability, and character our 
country and our people are unsurpassed, and, I think I can 
safely say, also unequaled in this or any other age. Separated 
from the rest of the world by oceans, our country was a land 
apart. Washington and his advisers had the inspiration to 
make it economically independent that no foreign domination 
of any kind, political or economic, could interfere with the 
fulfillment of its destiny. 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE BSSENTIAL TO NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 

What is political independence? That a people be self-gov- 
erning. What is economic independence? That a people be 
self-contained and self-supporting. Had the Revolution ended 
when political independence alone had been secured, the result 
would have been partial. So those men who organized political 
independence in the Constitution also gave the country a 
charter of economic independence in the first general law 
Washington signed, and that was a protective tariff. Despite 
occasional departures from it, it is the historic policy of the 
United States in relation to foreign trade. For a long period 
this was a common policy to all our political parties. Later 
a new policy was initiated, called free trade; it was modified 
under the leadership of Carlisle to that of tariff for revenue; 
under Randall to tariff for incidental protection; under Under- 
wood to a so-called ‘competitive tariff. That is, the later trend 
of our Democratic opponents has been for the designation of 
“free trade” toward the use of some name indicating protec- 
tion, but such developments have included all the economic 
ills of free trade with none of the benefits of protection. This 
groping of our opponents discloses a lack of understanding of 
the genius of our country. I maintain that to the American 
people economic independence is as important as political 
freedom; and foreign domination of our economic life, based on 
lower standards of living, is as dangerous to us as any other 
form of foreign domination. 

RESULTS OF FREE TRADE POLICY 


Our people have in the last 40 years experienced the inevitable 
results of the adoption of the policy of free trade and its 
aliases under Cleveland’s second administration and under the 
Underwood Act in 1914, before the World War created a prac- 
tical and effective embargo and after the war when the war 
conditions ceased to be effective, and prior to the enactment of 
the tariff act of 1922. And, what are these inevitable results? 
Always a lack of employment for millions, idle industries, de- 
pressed business conditions, low prices for agricultural products, 
and general distress, With what result? In both instances, 
when weary of the oppression of poverty and of the domination 
of the foreigner in our markets, the people haye anew intrusted 
the Government to the party whose economic policy is protection. 
And, then with what result? Renewal of business and industry, 
reemployment of idle wage earners by millions, better prices for 
agricultural products, general prosperity, and increase in the 
public wealth, 

Let us consider concretely the effects of the latest alias of 
a free-trade tariff which have resulted within the memory of all 
yoters now living. We may regard the misfortunes of our fore- 
bears with sympathy, but we view our own with alarm. 

CONDITIONS IN 1921 TO BE COMPARED WITH THOSE IN 1923 

Now, the facts are susceptible of mathematical demonstration, 
and, as Jefferson wrote in the Declaration of Independence, “ Let 
facts be submitted to a candid world.” In presenting these facts 
I have taken the year 1921, the last full year under the Under- 
wood Act, and 1923, the first entire year under the present 
tariff, to show the immediate beneficial effect of the latter act 
for purposes of comparison, although the adverse effects of the 
Underwood tariff were moditied for part of the year by the 
emergency tariff. 

RESULTS FOLLOWING ENACTMENT OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

When I began the preparation of these remarks I collected 
the official records and studied them for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the story they might tell of the effect of the tariff act 
of 1922, from statistics which are compiled for the purpose of 
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presenting the facts, without reference to whether they support 
or do not support any particular policy. The present tariff 
under the Republican theory should accomplish several very 
definite results, which I enumerate: 

It should cause mills and factories to resume normal opera- 
tions. 

The cessation of all unemployment which was then prevalent. 

End the industrial depression and restore business confidence. 

Promote invention, which is the mainspring of progress. 

Cause an increased demand for raw products for the purposes 
of manufacture. 

Provide a market for the products of the field and farm, all 
of which were selling for poor prices, and give market to some 
products which at that time had none. 

Increase the demand for and use of all manufactured prod- 
ucts. 

Cause especially an increased and more steady demand for 
agricultural products, with better prices to the farmer. 

Afford a wider and more varied field for enterprise. 

Reconstitute the American market as distinguished from all 
other markets. 

Make that a rich and active market. 

Give the American producer at least an equal opportunity in 
the home market. 

Prevent unfair competition from abroad. 

Prevent dumping, predatory price fixing for the purpose of 
destroying American industries. 

Retain here the profits of producers and the wages paid to 
labor, increasing the national wealth, 

Sustain the American standard of living. 

Increase the general welfare. 

Make the country self-contained and self-supporting. 

Provide the strongest kind of national defense. 

Now, as compared with the conditions prevailing when the 
Republican Party was again elected to direct public affairs, 
what do the statistics show? f 

Three chief factors important in the consideration of a pro- 
tective policy are agriculture, industry, and labor. Low prices 
and poor markets cause distress-in agriculture; business de- 
pression and poor markets cripple industry; and unemployment 
is the bane of labor. 


FARMERS SELL FOR MORE AND BUY FOR LESS UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


Here is an illustration of the economic disadvantage of the 
operations of the Underwood Tariff Act in certain industries: 


$37, 232, 702, 000 
25, 336, 617, 000 


2, 261, 463, 000 | 11, 896, 085, 000 | 18, 388, 512, 000 


$10, 461, 787, 000 
8, 200, 324, 000 


$62, 041, 795, 000 
43, 653, 283, 000 


This table shows that under the Underwood tariff, when the 
effects of the war were being felt in diminishing degree in the 
short space of two years, from 1919 to 1921, in certain lines 
of manufacturing industries more than 2,000,000 of wage 
earners lost their employment and wages in the enormous 
amount of over $2,250,000,000 and industry purchased nearly 
$12,000,000,000 worth less of products for manufacturing pur- 
poses. Wage earners have three prime needs: Food, clothing, 
and housing. Food and clothing come from the farms. The 
loss of wages to labor took also a part of his market from the 
farmer, with a consequent decline in farm prices. 

The farmer not only benefited by the return to employment 
of 5,000,000 persons, who again had wages to spend, but he 
received material assistance in price and pocket by the in- 
creased demand created by the renewed activity of the con- 
cerns which process his products, buying the raw materials 
from him and making them available for human consumption, 
and by preserving perishable products which would otherwise 
be a loss. The following table shows the economic benefits 
that accrued under the first calendar year of the present act 
in certain industries: 


— — $11, 009, 297, 000 | $34, 699,718, 000 | $60, 555, 998, 000 
8, 200, 324. 000 28, 336, 617,000 | 43, 653, 283, 000 


9, 93, 101, 00 | 16, 902, 715, 000 


* 
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That is, by 1923, after one year's operation, the present tariff 
act had caused such a revival of business that 1,832,380 workers 
were restored to the pay rolls, and labor was receiving an in- 
crease in wages of $2,808,973,000, and industry increased its 
purchases of materials for manufacture by $9,363,101,000. This 
re-created the purchasing power of labor, and farm prices began 
to increase. The above is the story of certain lines of industry. 

If there be added the increases of employment in the railroad 
repair shops and by Class I carriers, the number of persons 
returning to employment in 1923 will be increased by 2,133,868, 
and the amount received in wages increased by $3,150,397,000. 


INCREASED EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


I give in detail below some of the industries for which the 
figures of increased employment are available and all of these 
show enlarged numbers and a greater amount received as wages 
with the single exception of the tobacco industry. 

Gain in number of the average number of persons employed 
and the increase in wages paid in the industries named for the 
year 1923 over the year 1921: 


Increase in 

wages paid 
Processing animal and vegetable produets $80, 682, 000 
Textile mills and products 229, 767, 000 
33, 827, 000 
11, 256, 000 

700 | 342, 403, 000 

250, 959, 000 

131, 685 162, 465, 000 

10, 748 16, 043, 000 

53, 726 58, 175, 000 

33, 762 58, 471, 000 

15, 383 24, 448, 000 

19, 000 23, 945, 000 

23, 742 52, 009, 000 

2, 392 5, 665, 000 

44, 452 81, 083, 000 

30, 792 53, 906, 000 

44, 757 66, 419, 000 

20, 158 23, 788, 000 

Metals except iron and steel 83, 680 136, 379, 000 
Manufactures of tobacco, loss 3, 648 441, 000 
Machinery, except transportation equipment. 245, 681 421, 269, 000 
Musical instruments 13, 216 19, 030, 000 
‘Transportation equipment 200, 745 372, 071, 000 
Certain miscellaneous industries. 47,912 65, 802, 000 
Railroad repair shops = 105, 245 101, 012, 000 
Railroad employees of Class I carriers 198, 243 240, 412, 000 


I haye been able to find detailed statistics for only a part of 
the labor-employing and wage-paying services of the United 
States. The above statements do not include labor of any kind 
engaged in the several branches of agriculture, in offices, stores, 
by cities, counties, States, the Federal Government, or any 
transportation (except Class I carriers), mines, personal serv- 
ices, garages, the building trades, in railroad maintenance, fish- 
ing, and shipping, and many other agencies aggregating a con- 
siderable total, so that the generally accepted number of about 
5,000,000 as unemployed prior to the revival of business under 
the present tariff seems to be well authenticated. They show 
that industrial depression and unemployment were retired 
everywhere to the seclusion of the Democratic storehouse of 
unpleasant surprises. 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRIES AND THEIR PAY ROLLS 


The great body of wage earners in the United States are the 
most important market for farm products. A market consists 
of persons having products to sell, and of persons who need 
and intend to buy and have the money to pay. The addition to 
the pay rolls of certain manufacturing industries of 3,964,248 
persons, with an increase in pay rolls of $5,959,370,000, was a 
yery important matter to the farmers. What would have hap- 
pened to prices of farm products had the industrial depression 
and unemployment of 1921 continued can not be told in detail 
in the absence of the actual continuance of the depression and 
unemployment, but former experience shows that farm prices 
would have gone much lower. If 5,000,000 were again thrown 
out of employment, it would mean a loss of over $6,000,000,000 
of net consumptive power annually; that is, there would be 
$6,000,000,000 less for labor to spend in our markets—a very 
large percentage of which is expended for products of the soil. 

FARMER SELLS IN MARKET PROTECTED FOR HIS BENEFIT 


In the discussion of the effects of the tariff two things must 
be borne in mind: 

First. What benefits have our people received? 

Second. What losses have they escaped? | ; 

Some contend, contrary to the fact, that the farmer buys in 
a protected market and sells in a free-trade and world market. 
The fact is he produces in a market protected for his benefit 
and has protection in that market for his own products. What 
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he sells abroad is sold under disadvantages, and some coun- 
tries have provided special protection for their own people 
against him. 

IMPORTANCE OF PROCESSING FARM PRODUCTS 

From 1919 to 1921 the number of persons employed in process- 
ing animal products decreased 52,586, the total wages paid to 
them were diminished by $60,750,000, and the cost of products 
purchased for processing was diminshed $2,315,098,000; the 
number of persons employed in processing vegetables, grain, and 
other farm products decreased 48,793, the total wages paid 
diminished $21,094,000, and the cost of products processed 
diminished $1,523.639,000, and from 1919 to 1921 the total re- 
ductions were 101,379 wage earners, $81,844,000 in wages, and 
the cost of farm products purchased to be processed 
$3,838,737,000, 

An important market for farm products, staple and perish- 
able, is in the industries engaged in processing, canning, and 
otherwise preserving them and preparing them for use. Any 
decrease in the amounts paid for the farmers’ products, of 
course, decreases his income, and an increase in the purchases 
increases his income, and by improving the market increases 
the prices he receives. 

When purchases of farm products for the purpose of preserv- 
ing them and making them ready for human consumption fell 
off $3,838,000,000, or 37 per cent of the total value of farm 
products of that year, the reason for the lack of markets and 
low prices to the farmers in 1921 becomes apparent. 

DEPRESSED INDUSTRY MEANS LOSS OF FARMERS’ MARKETS 

But, to go further into detail in this question, from 1919 to 
1921 the cost of livestock for slaughtering and meat packing 
diminished $1,914,732,000, and flour-mill and grain-mill products 
$805,371,000, or a total of $2,720,103,000. These reductions in 
the amounts paid for farm products for the purpose of process- 
ing in various forms corresponds to the decline in the prices of 
such products. They show a marked falling off of employment 
and a declining market, from which the farmer was a chief 
sufferer; that is, the figures show the paralysis due to the nor- 
mal operations of a free-trade tariff on the farmer is to reduce 
his markets, the prices paid to him, and his total income, which 
declined to an amount $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 less than 
it since has been in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927. 

The present tariff act came at a critical time—a further de- 
cline was impending. Previous tables show how industry and 
labor were benefited as well as the farmer. The following table 
shows how the farmer shared by the business revival and the 
return to employment of some 5,000,000 persons, The farmer 
must have a market for a very large part of his products, which 
primarily absorbs them for the purpose of preparing them in 
form for consumption. People do not eat wheat, corn, hogs, 
cattle, sheep, and so forth, as such. They must be converted 
into food products. The activity of the industries engaged in 
this are of great importance to him. How the concerns en- 
gaged in processing animal and vegetable products responded 
under the present tariff is indicated by the following table: 


Cost of the 


Average 
Year number | Total wages farm products 


employed paid proceed by 


ATTON N — — 682, 288 | $795, 583, 000 | $6, 995, 121, 000 
e NEO S A S A A EESAN 608,067 | 714,901,000 | 6,067, 917, 000 


a A EA A EALS LOE 74, 251 80, 682, 000 | 927, 204, 000 


That is, the number of persons engaged in these businesses 
increased 74,251, the total wages paid were $80,682,000 more, 
and the amount paid for farm products to be processed by 
them increased $927,204,000. A better market causes higher 
prices. A corresponding gain occurred in marketing other 
crops. 

The plants engaged in processing farm products absorbed 
about 57 per cent of the total value of farm products for the 
year 1923, and the revival in the industries gave the farmer 
a better market and increased the prices he cbtained, as will 
now be shown. 

Though prices for farm products have made increases, the 
return to the farmer is stiil inadequate. He has benefited by 
the decline in prices of the articles purchased by him. Agri- 
cultural prices were nearly 27 per cent higher in 1925 than they 
were in 1921, The increase in the prices of farm products 
for 1923 over 1921 was 16 per cent, and the decline in non- 
agricultural products was 2.4 per cent for the same period; that 
is, during the first year of the present tariff. 

FARMER’S DOLLAR INCREASED IN VALUE UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 

The purchasing power of farm products has increased from 

1921 to 1925 by 18 per cent, and the increase was steady for 


each year, while the purchasing power of nonagricultural prod- 
ucts declined 8 per cent, and the decline was likewise regular; 
that is, the protective tariff of 1922 has operated more for the 
benefit of the farmer, both as to the prices received for, and 
the purchasing power of, farm products than it has for non- 
agricultural products. And this is a natural result, since the 
average rate of duty for nonagricultural products was lower 
in the 1922 act than in preceding protective tariffs, while that 
on agricultural products is higher. The Underwood tariff 
which preceded the present act had placed agricultural prod- 
ucts on the unprotected list. 

The following figures, for convenience of reference, are based 
upon the averages, or index numbers, for the period 1910-1914, 
the five-year period before the World War, reckoning such 
averages of prices as 100. In the table below is shown the 
relative prices of agricultural products and those of nonagricul- 
tural products, compared with each other on this basis of 100 
as a base common to both: 


Prices of 
ed e Difference 
products 


167 51 


168 H 
178 41 
162 2 
165 18 


That is, the disparity of prices between those of agricultural 
products and the nonagricultural products decreased from 51 
points in 1921 to 18 in 1925, or a decrease of 33 points. At this 
rate the disparity will not only disappear in a short time but 
also there is a tendency for agricultural prices to exceed those 
of the nonagricultural when compared with the basic figures for 
1910-1914. 

The improvement in the agricultural situation under the pres- 
ent tariff is also shown in the relative purchasing power of 
agricultural products as compared with the nonagricultural, as 
based for the purposes of the comparison on the average pur- 
chasing power of each class for the period from 1910-1914, using 
the average for that period for each as the basis; that is, as an 
index figure of 100. 


ESEE 


That is. the purchasing power of agricultural products in- 
creased 14 points from 1921 to 1925, while the purchasing power 
of nonagricultural products decreased 9 points during the same 
period. The disparity in the purchasing power of agricultural 
products as compared with nonagricultural products decreased 
from 34 points to 11 points in the same period, and this de- 
crease in disparity has been continuous. 

This shows the same corresponding increase in the purchas- 
ing power as was found in the increase of prices for agricul- 
tural products; and the same corresponding decrease in the 
purchasing power of nonagricultural products as was found 
in the decrease of prices thereof. Since June, 1921, the unit- 
buying power of farm products has increased more than 35 per 
cent under protection. 

That is, to state it again, the farmer gets more for what 
he has to sell, and pays less for what he has to buy under the 
present tariff than he did under the Underwood tariff, which 
all the world knows. 

The estimated value of farm products, comprising the net 
total of all producers, is as follows: 


Increase 
over 1921 
| (per cent) 


Value 
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PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS INCREASE 27 PER CENT UNDER PRESENT TARIVE 


The increase in farm prices over those for 1921 was for 
1922, 6.9 per cent; for 1923, 16.4 per cent; for 1924, 15.5 per 
cent; and for 1925, 26.7 per cent. The increase in the value 
of all farm products over the year 1921 was 6.7 per cent for 
1922, 20.6 per cent for 1923, 19 per cent for 1924, and 26.9 
per cent for 1925. The per cent of gain in farm prices has 
been nearly the same as that of the increase in value of 
farm products; that is, quantities, prices, and purchasing 
power of farm products all increased. This increased value 
for his crops under the present tariff amounted to several 
billions of dollars over the prices prevailing under the Under- 
wood Act. The present tariff not only stopped the sharp fall 
in farm prices that was taking place but actually started a 
material steady advance in them. 

It is evident from all the above that the present tariff is 
operating to the material benefit of the farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL PRICES INCREASE, MANUFACTURING PRICES DECLINE 

My observations are that the present tariff has proven more 
beneficial to agriculture than to any other class of industry 
in this respect; that the improvement in its condition has 
been more marked, as shown by the increase in prices received 
and in their purchasing power. These have increased for 
agriculture, while in manufacture they have declined. The 
level of prices of manufactured products and their purchasing 
power is still somewhat higher than those for agriculture, 
When compared with the averages for the pre-war year of 
1913 as a neutral base. But as I have already shown, this 
disparity is steadily disappearing. Had the duties on agri- 
cultural products been higher in the present law than they 
are, the disparity might have disappeared more rapidly. Where 
the present rates of duty on these products is too low, they 
should be increased to the amounts necessary. So far as 
rates of duty are concerned, all industries ought to be placed 
on an equality as their respective needs appear. This is the 
intent and purpose of a protective tariff. If, because of the 
peculiar conditions incident to agricultural production, owing 
to the weather, the ravages of pests, and conditions over 
which the farmers have no control whatsoever, other relief 
should be provided, that relief should be given by legislation 
in addition to that afforded by the tariff. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER’S MARKET 


I will now discuss the question of the American market for 
the farmer’s products under a protective tariff, and the exist- 
ence of such a market, and the benefit he derives from it. 

The gross income of the farmer in 1925 exceeded $13,000,- 
000,000, of which in excess of 85 per cent, or over $11,000,- 
000,000, was consumed in the United States. His ultimate 
market is chiefly the wage earners and their families, the 
highest paid in the world, and, with our manufacturing, makes 
this the richest market in which to sell. 

Free trade has always resulted in unemployment, with a 
direct adverse effect on the farmer. Who would profit if the 
economic structure of the United States, built up by the intel- 
ligent activity of generations, should be demolished? The 
farmers might live from the products of their soil in a meager 
way, but what about the 27,000,000 wage earners to whom a job 
is the opportunity to maintain a home, provide for their families, 
and educate their children—almost life itself? 

For his crops, chiefly raw products, the farmer must find 
purchasers. His market is chiefly made for him by labor and 
by industry which employs labor, and is seven times more 
valuable to him than the foreign market. Farmers recognize 
this and have been staunch supporters of protection, and I 
look for no change in their attitude. 

In the year 1923 the farm value of agricultural products was 
$12,219,000,000, of which $1,487,225,000 was the farm value of 
cotton; deducting this amount, the farm value of all other 
crops was $10,781,775,000, of which 91 per cent, or $9,766,000,000 
worth, was consumed here and $966,000,000 sold abroad. This 
ee illustrates the importance of the home market to the 

armer. 

On the other hand, the agricultural industry is a very large 
purchaser of the goods and services of others, normally amount- 
ing annually to a sum in excess of $10,000,000,000. It purchases 
some $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured articles each year, 
which is about one-tenth the domestic production. A very large 
proportion of his purchases is, however, of articles on the free 
list. It supplies the raw materials upon which industry employ- 
ing over one-half of our industrial employees depends. 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF GIVES FARMER PRACTICAL MONOPOLY OF AMERICAN 

MARKET 

Protective duties on agricultural products give the American 

farmers practically a monopoly of the American market for 
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all their products not produced in excess of the domestic de- 
mand, and on those that are produced in excess a better price is 
paid than would otherwise prevail. While unusual conditions 
may cause exceptions, the above is the general result. 

CORN 


Let us inquire what the actual experience of our growers has 
been under free trade and protection, since corn and the other 
great products of the farmer were on the free list in the Under- 
wood Act, comparing the year 1921, the last full year of the 
Underwood Act, with the years 1923 and 1925 under protection, 
as the production of these years was practically 3,000,000,000 
bushels, so furnishing a fair basis for comparison. The average 
farm value for the whole country, per bushel, was as follows: 


Cents per bushel 
1921: Under free trade the farm value was- 42.3 
1923: Under protection the farm value was- 72.6 
1925: Under protection the farm value vas 67.4 


The amount of money received by farmers under protection in 
excess of what they received under free trade is enormous. The 
practical question is, Is the farmer better off under protection 
than under free trade? The answer given by the above figures 
is emphatic that he is, as a matter of fact. 

But remembering that 41 per cent of corn is fed to hogs, it 
will be proper to inquire concerning the farm prices received 
for hogs for the whole country: 


Cents per pound 
MENG Os ps Ba ny ae E ERE a ft Pe TS) 8. 52 
eee, TTD!!! oes 10. 46 
M, r ee 11. 63 


In this connection the following table is interesting, showing 
farm values for the whole country of certain products widely 
grown: 


A ea ebay S Ree (eae ws 543 644 
FF . 926 . 199 

AAS ESD EES . 302 . 389 

607 . 8⁵ 

952 1. 098 

N 1.414 

— 12.10 14.09 

dry, bushel. . 2.67 2, 93 

Wool in grease, per pound . 164 , 825 


Space will not permit a statement showing the benefits of 
protection to the farmer on all his products, large and small, 
but a balance sheet will show that he has received many bil- 
lions of dollars more than he would have received under free 
trade. 

In the above table the prices for 1921 were for part of the 
year advanced by the emergency tariff. 

SOME TANGIBLE BENEFITS OF TARIFF TO LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 

In the fall of 1925 a large grower of cattle in Iowa bought 
in Canada steers averaging 800 pounds, paying 4% cents a 
pound. At that time steers of comparable quality were selling 
in the Chicago and Kansas City markets for 7% cents per pound. 
After deducting the freight charges from Canada to our mar- 
kets it is evident that the American cattle grower had an 
advantage of 144 to 2 cents per pound as a result of the 
protective tariff. à 

The story of wool under the protective tariff is graphically 
given, as follows: 


The United States average weight of a fleece of wool in 1927 
was 7.7 pounds; an increase of 21 cents per pound is $1.55, or 
much more than the possible tariff on the wool in the suit the 
farmer buys; in fact, more than the possible tariff on the 
wool in a $75 suit. The farmer has a protection of 16 cents 
per pound on the wool he sells as it comes from the sheep. 
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Those who grow sheep received for the wool alone from the 
above increases in price for the year 1923, $60,000,000 ; for 1924, 
$57,800,000; for 1925, $58,600,000; and for 1926, $43,000,000 
more than they would have received under the prices for 1921, 
the last full year of the Underwood Act. The advantage to 
the woolgrower is shown in another way by comparing wool, 
Ohio one-quarter and three-eighths grades scoured, with the 
import value of clothing and combing wools. 


Xow Clothing | Combing 
wool per | wool per 
pound pound 

Cents 
20 
29 
38 
47 


Farm prices of dairy products show an increase and the farm 
values of such products are growing. Not including milk con- 
sumed on the farms, the yearly values are as follows: 


19222. aan $1, 456, 215, 000 
EEL SEALER) SS BAR POS SS SUERTE LER OS 1, 851, 534, 000 
Py BON Eg EE PS, EEE EE EGE SOY a Sane 1, 809, 223, 000 


The country-wide farm prices of dairy products have in- 
creased also. The dairy industry has become the second great- 
est farm industry in this country and is prospering under the 
present protective tariff. 


SOME TANGIBLE BENEFITS OF TARIFF TO AMERICAN WHEAT GROWERS 


That there is an American market for wheat under a pro- 
tective tariff at prices better than the outside market is shown 
by the following statistics: 

Comparative average prices of wheat per bushel at Min- 
neapolis, as compared with such prices at Winnipeg, typical 
grades being considered, during the crop years as follows: 


Crop year 


This is an illustration showing that there is an American price 
for wheat, which rules higher than the foreign market. Win- 
nipeg and Minneapolis have the same opportunities for trans- 
portation to the world market. There must be an American 
market for wheat better than that elsewhere, or where else does 
the farmer get a higher price for it than the neighbor at our 
doors? Canada would gladly furnish us from her great areas of 
new lands, with lower costs of production, a tremendous quantity 
of wheat, and be thankful for the opportunity to do so. If 
the tariff were removed, what would prevent a flood of Cana- 
dian wheat from pouring into this country to increase the sur- 
pluses which are already causing the farmer trouble and to 
depress the price he receives? Wheat growers in all parts 
of the world look with envious eyes upon this rich market. I 
think we will do well to preserve for the farmer his great 
home market. 

The invoice value of wheat exported from the United States 
was 11 cents higher per bushel than the invoice value of wheat 
imported into the United States in 1922, 20 cents higher in 
1923, 42 cents higher in 1924, and 33 cents higher in 1925. 

PROOF THAT FARMER GETS BETTER THAN “ WORLD-MARKET” PRICES 

Let me state this again: In 1924 the wheat crop of the 
United States was 872,673,000 bushels, the largest production 
in our history outside of three years under war-time stimulus. 
The farm value was $1,136,596,000 and the farm value per 
bushel was $1.302. The average production for the four pre- 
ceding years was 828,228,000 bushels, so that the production 
for 1924 was 58,445,000 bushels above that average. The aver- 
age consumption of wheat in the United States for 1923 and 
1924 was 600,426,000 bushels. The average surpluses for these 
same years, subtracting the exports from the production, was 
250,665,000 bushels of the domestic crop. Of the crop for 1924, 
238,257,000 bushels were exported. If, then, in that year the 
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import price was $1 per bushel, the Winnipeg price $1 per 
bushel, while the farm price for all wheat in the entire United 
States averaged 81.302 per bushel, or 30 cents above the im- 
port price and the Winnipeg price, it is evident that there was 
an American price for wheat which was 30 cents per bushel 
better to the farmer than the outside price, and that this 
American price was due to the protective tariff. It is also to 
be remembered the amount of the domestic crop retained in the 
United States was 40,000,000 bushels aboye the average stated. 

Under free trade the Canadian farmer received an average 
of 5 cents per bushel more for his wheat than the American 
farmer did. But under protection the American farmer re- 
ceives an average of 20 cents more per bushel than the Cana- 
dian farmer. That is, the American farmer is 25 cents per 
bushel better off under protection. This better price on a very 
small per cent of his wheat crop will offset the amount of 
ae duties on the articles he buys, leaving all the rest a clear 
gain. 

TARIFF BENEFITS GREAT VARIETY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

As an instance of the importance of the present tariff to a 
single State, take California, producing fruits and nuts in 
variety, grapes, raisins, beans, and so forth, far distant from 
its principal consuming markets. Prior to the tariff act of 
1922 all growers were in greater or less distress. Many of 
their crops had no market at any price. Immense quantities 
of products were thrown away. But under the operations of 
that tariff these crops are finding remunerative markets. So 
throughout the country millions of the producers of agricultural 
crops are being yearly greatly benefited by the tariff. Free 
trade would injure all these by the loss of hundreds of millions 
of dollars and would not prove a benefit to those at present 
in distress. It never has. 

The Southern States have brought into existence more than 
a billion dollars of wealth from cottonseed and peanuts since 
the enactment of the emergency tariff of 1921. Recently the 
governors of nine Southern States signed a petition opposing 
a proposed reduction in the tariff on vegetable oils, urging that 
if the duty be lowered the farmers of the country would have 
many millions of dollars taken from them. 

Democratic spellbinders elate their spirits when discoursing 
upon some alleged burden they say the tariff duties impose on 


.the farmer an increased cost to him of articles he buys, while 


leaving the inference that the tariff is of no benefit to him. Sup- 
pose the farmer did pay more for certain articles because of the 
tariff, he has better markets and receives a better price for 
his products. An accounting will show that in dollars and cents 
he is the gainer. In their speeches the Democrats print lists 
of dutiable articles with rates of duty. They urge that these 
rates are added to the American price, whereas they are imposed 
only upon the invoice prices of foreign goods in order to prevent 
unfair competition with American goods. 

Rates of duty are no -part of the costs of production of 
American manufacturers, not part of his overhead, and not 


included in his costs of materials, except where he imports raw 


materials for manufacture, and in that case they are a very 
small part of the cost of such materials. Manufacturers’ prices 
are determined by the competition met here. They use the most 
improved machinery and employ the most skillful and efficient 
labor in the world in order to keep these prices down. Since 
the manufacturer dtsposes of more than 90 per cent of his 
products here, the American market is nine times more impor- 
tant to him than the foreign. When he sells here; both the 
profits accruing remain here for the benefit of the stockholders 
who own the industries, and the wages he pays go to Ameri- 
can wage earners and to those from whom they buy. All this 
aids in increasing the wealth of the country and in making 
it a better market. Every city and locality make earnest efforts 
to secure the location of industries in them, principally for the 
sake of the pay rolls. Let me cite a few industries making 
important products as illustrative of the benefits to all. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF INCREASES DOMESTIC COMPETITION AND LOWERS PRICES 


We use great and increasing quantities of steel. In order 
to be relieved of the high prices charged for foreign products a 
protective duty was imposed on imported steel articles, with the 
result that they are now produced here at lower prices to the 
consumer than elsewhere. The duties have been removed from 
part of them. The duties on others were retained at lowered 
rates to protect them against unfair competition from abroad. 
The aluminum industry was created under protection, and arti- 
cles of aluminum can be bought here at prices lower than from 
abroad. The quality is better, which is a double saving, for a 
better article is cheaper than an inferior one even when the cost 
is the same. The same is true of the tin-plate industry. 

The duty on manganese was bitterly opposed when the present 
tariff was framed, but the ferromanganese industry has grown 
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to considerable proportions with independent producers, and 
sells it products more cheaply in a protected market than it 
could when under free trade. The list could be extended. In 
the absence of American competition we pay whatever price 
the foreigner asks, no matter how high, or go without the 
article. 

The purpose of protection is to establish useful industries, 
create competition, provide pay rolls, and build markets. 
Despite what the Democrats would have the people believe, 
vigorous competition exists in this country, establishing an 
American price for manufactured articles, which tends toward 
lower prices. Efficiency and mass production has given Ameri- 
can industry its leadership in the world. It competes on the 
basis of price and quality. 

While they are conspicuous examples of the triumphs of 
protection, the iron, steel, tinplate, aluminum, and automobile 
industries are not the only instances in which we lead the 
world. To-day a very large proportion of our industries have 
the supremacy, including shoes, typewriters, automobiles, 
watches, sewing machines, and innumerable other articles, 
which are made more cheaply here and in greater quantity 
than in other countries, American superiority in them is 
recognized and our products are copied. The automobile in- 
dustry was created by the protective tariff, and to-day we make 
five times as many as all other countries combined. The most 
serious obstacle in the way of our further greater industrial 
and manufacturing development is the menace of lower duties. 

Had the people of the United States not become masters of 
the metal and allied industries the World War would haye 
continued much longer, greatly increasing the loss of life and 
human suffering, and multiplying its cost. 

I believe industry is entitled to prosper. What would we do 
without it? The man who is not in business to make money 
is not in business long. 

FOREIGN PRODUCER NOT A PHILANTHROPIST 


The foreign producer is not a philanthropist. He does not 
plan to be a benefactor for our people. His one purpose is to 
make the maximum profit he can. Why should he not do so? 
This is illustrated by the fact that articles on the dutiable list 
have declined in price more than those of the free list. He 
sells his products in this country for what the traffic will bear 
and removes from our country the wages paid by him to his 
foreign workmen and the profits accruing less the duties paid. 
Under free trade he has a wider opportunity. 

INFREQUENT PURCHASE OF MANY ARTICLES 


Democrats desire the country to believe that the average 
farmer makes large and frequent purchases of the dutiable 
articles he uses, A large proportion in value of the articles 
purchased by the farmer are on the free list now. I submit a 
list of them. The farmer does not renew his limited stock of 
tools each year. Most of them are bought once in a lifetime. 
His machinery is on the free list. He does not buy foreign- 
made machinery, because the American product is better and 
cheaper, made so by the protective tariff, though not now on 
the dutiable list. Nor does he refurnish his house more fre- 
quently than once in several years. His expenditures for 
clothing are not large. 

I have given careful attention to the articles on the dutiable 
list, in the light of my knowledge and information of what the 
average farmer will buy of such articles. Taking, then, into 
account whatever the farmer may pay as the result of a pro- 
tective tariff on what he buys on the one side, and on the other 
the reduction in prices of manufactured articles due to the pro- 
tective tariff, and the benefits he receives in increased prices for 
what he sells under protection, in my judgment the average 
farmer is materially benefited by the present tariff. I have 
gone into the last item extensively earlier in my remarks, 

It is an interesting and informing exercise for anyone inter- 
ested in the operations of the tariff to take the items on the 
dutiable list, select those of which the average farmer makes 
purchases, the quantities he will buy of each, the American cost 
of production of such articles, the import prices of the foreign 
competing articles, their comparative quality, compute the 
duties on such imported articles, consider the frequency with 
which each will be bought, how long each will be in use, and 
then apportion to a year its proper proportion of the duties so 
reckoned. The amount so allotted to the year will be very 
small. I will not have time to set out in detail the computa- 
tions, but my observations above were based upon such study. 
ARTICLES PURCHASED BY THE FARMER THAT ARE ON THE FREE LIST IN 

THE ACT OF 1922 

Plows, tooth harrows, disk harrows, headers, harvesters, 
reapers, drills, planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, thresh- 
ing machines, cotton gins, wagons, carts, cream separators under 
$50, breeding animals, pedigreed, cinchona bark, and a long 
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list of chemicals, binding twine, borax, cement, chrome ore, coal, 
cobalt ore, cocoa or cacao beans, coffee, blue vitriol, tar, tea, 
barbed wire, wool used for carpets, copperas, gloves from leather 
of bovine species, guano, explosives except a few specially pro- 
vided for, gunpowder, hones, whetstones, iodine, crude rubber, 
leather and products of leather usually used on farm, boots 
and shoes of leather, hand sewing and machine needles, oil 
cake and oil-cake meal, petroleum, kerosene, benzine, naphtha, 
gasoline, paraffin, pads for horses, crude phosphates, quinine, 
rennet, sheep dip, shingles, tapioca, turpentine, and lumber 
generally. 

The above list is not exhaustive, as to print the free list of all 
the articles would take more space than I have. 


Agricultural protection under the last three tariff laws 


7 The e Payne-Aldrich Act 


$2 head to 2714 per 

To cents to$l 50 

75 cen .50 per 
head 


10 cents per bushel. 
25 8 per bushel. 


4 Berner pound, 


The above table shows graphically the attitude of the Re- 
publican Party toward agricultural welfare as compared with 
that of the Democratic Party. The Democrats make a vague 
“promise to the ear but break it to the hope.” The present 
tariff gives agriculture greater protection than any preceding 
tariff. 

This list includes his large crops. The duties on such prod- 
ucts as were dutiable under the act of 1913 were so low that 
they afforded him no relief against foreign competition, as the 
farmers learned to their sorrow before the World War and 
after the war when its effects on prices were no longer felt. 


Importance to agriculture of the home market 


Value of products produced in 1925 were— 
eee, .... 
Minin 5, 678. 000, 000 
Mmute: ee 25 714, 000, 000 


That is, agriculture is 16.5 per cent of the total product of 
the United States in value and sells in the richest market in 
the world. 

The output of manufactures of 16 general groups increased 
in value from $43,000,000,000 in 1921 to $60,000,000,000 in 1923, 
or an increase of $17,000,000,000, a very considerable part of 
which increase went to the purchase of agricultural products 
for processing and to increased amount of wages paid to 
labor, which in turn consumes the products of the farms. 
The value of manufactures had increased to $63,000,000,000 
in 1925, or $20,000,000,000 over 1921. The cost of materials 
purchased by these 16 groups for manufacture increased from 
1921 to 1925 by $11,000,000,000. Wages paid increased over 
$2,500,000,000, and the number of persons employed increased 
by more than 1,400,000 annually. 


Free and dutiable imports 


$13, 031, 000, 000 


Total 
imports 


$, 413, 348 | $2, 913, 265 
4, 167,960 | 2. 685, 083 


Free 


That is, that the dutiable articles are about one-third of our 
imports and those duty free about two-thirds. Protection is 
given only where the public welfare requires it. 

PURPOSES OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The protective-tariff policy is intended to protect the Ameri- 
ean producer of commodities of all kinds and all the persons 
interested in such production from unfair competition from 
abroad. It deals solely with sales made in the United States. 
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It has no purpose to deal with sales of American-made goods 
when they are exported to other countries. There is no way 
by which we can extend the advantages of a protective tariff 
to cover sales made in foreign lands. Neither does the protec- 
tive tariff propose to deal with conditions in the markets of this 
country when the question at issue does not arise from unfair 
competition from abroad. All industries at times find that their 
production exceeds the domestic demand, and market must be 
found for them elsewhere. But such sales do not come within 
the purview or scope of operation of a protective tariff. The 
Republican Party never has stated to the country that our tariff 
covers the sales abroad of excess products. When excesses 
occur, as is now the case in agriculture, and provision for 
their disposal becomes necessary to relieve a basic industry, 
that, in my judgment, should be effected by legislation inde- 
pendent of the tariff. The removal from our market of such 
surpluses will give to agriculture the needed relief. z 


TARIFF SAFEGUARDS HOME PRODUCERS FROM CUTTHROAT COMPETITION 


Many economists, who do not admit the validity of a protec- 
tive tariff in other respects agree that it is important in cases 
like these: 

First. The sudden dumping of quantities of goods on the 
American market at bargain-counter prices. 

Second. Dumping of goods manufactured by industries sub- 
sidized by a foreign country for the purpose of enabling them 
to invoice their products at valuations at less than the real 
values—that is, costs of production—and intended to extend over 
a long period of time. 

Third. Predatory price cutting where a foreign industry delib- 
erately sets out to get the market away from an American 
industry and, getting it, to have a monopoly of it. 

Fourth. Dumping, arising from inflation, which acts first on 
the foreign exchange rate, then on wholesale prices, then on 
retail prices, and finally on costs, which will enable industries 
in a foreign country, following the policy of inflation, to run 
goods into this country at prices ruinous to our enterprises. 

Fifth. Sales of goods made under Government subsidy or con- 
cession, An illustration of this occurred recently when an 
American railroad bought 4,500 tons of steel rails from German 
manufacturers at prices the American manufacturers can not 
meet, because the German Government gives bounties or makes 
concessions equivalent to bounties to manufacturers of steel sold 
for export. The German concerns also have the advantage 
of low-priced labor, while the American manufacturers pay the 
American standard scale of wages. 

The above are instances of unfair competition. 


LABOR AND THE TARIFF 


As a result of the protective tariff and the immigration laws, 
American labor, since the conditions have been operative, has 
succeeded in maintaining the strong position which the re- 
sources of the country and the genius of the Nation for organi- 
zation have given it. It demands the unimpaired retention of 
the present tariff protection, with revision upward in some 
instances, and reclassification in others, that it may serve ade- 
quately as a protection to American standards of life and work. 

The competition from abroad that confronts American labor 
is indicated by the following recent wage scales. From a table 
of wage rates given in the official German organ, Wirtschraft 
und Statistik, the average weekly wage for skilled workers 
on December 1, 1927, was $11.77, and for unskilled workers, 
$8.82. In Japan, according to the Imperial Department of 
Commerce and Industries, the average daily wage at the close 
of November, 1927, was 51 cents in the textile industry, $1.08 
for metal workers, 94 cents in the ceramic industry, 70 cents 
in the chemical industry, 83 cents in the food industry, $1.03 
in the wearing-apparel industry, $1.01 for woodworkers, 98 
cents for printers, 84 cents for day laborers, and 77 cents for 
fishermen. The general average is 87 cents per day. 

A general survey of the wage situation in leading competitive 
countries made in 1924 by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics gives the following results in average daily wages: 


Average per day: 


High wages in this country have been accompanied by a 
higher standard of living of a healthy kind. This involves 
ownership of homes, automobiles, radios, better food and 
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clothes, and other living habits, which are difficult if not impos- 
sible to give up. 

The best evidence of the importance of the protective policy 
to the well-being of our people and to the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the Nation is to be found in the social, economic, indus- 
trial, and agricultural prosperity of the country during the past 
40 years by comparing the conditions that prevailed when the 
Republican Party has been entrusted with its administration, 
with the conditions that followed an elevation of the Democratic 
Party to power. Every voter ought to have a working knowl- 
edge, at least, of the recent economic history of his country. I 
will not have time to enumerate all the benefits and advantages 
resulting from the protective policy and all the ills and misfor- 
tunes incident to free trade or its aliases. Progress can be made 
in civilization only when the standards of living of the com- 
munity are being continuously raised. 


COSTS OF LIVING DECLINE UNDER THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 


The protective tariff has greatly increased our efficiency in 
all production, both in quality and quantity, and so decreased 
the per unit costs. Some may think that protection has in- 
creased the costs of living over such costs under free trade. 
This is not the case. The index figures show that the costs of 
living, including food, clothing, housing, fuel, light, furniture 
and furnishings, and miscellaneous items, making up the ordi- 


nary living costs, have, all together, slightly declined. I give the 
figures : 

1921: Under free trade the index figure 18 177.3 
1925: Under protection the index figure iss 175.7 
1926: Under protection the index figure is 175.2 


Where labor is effective, high wages and low prices go to- 
gether. 

Industry, labor, and the farmer all need an active consuming 
market. This is provided under the Republican protective tariff. 
From a source that I think reliable I have been given the infor- 
mation that “the annual receipts of the American people for 
the year 1926 were nearly $90,000,000,000, as compared with 
$63,000,000,000 in 1921, an increase in yearly income of $27,000,- 
000,000 in five years. The per capita income rose 36 per cent. 
The number of persons gainfully employed increased 44 per 
cent.“ 

As shown above, the average ordinary cost of living has 
actually declined, which refutes the free-trade argument that a 
protective tariff means constantly rising prices and costs of 
living. But it does mean greater efficiency, mass production, 
smaller cost per unit on greater output, more public income, 
increased wages, increased consumption of farm products with 
improved prices, and generally a lowering of the costs of living. 


FOREIGN TRADE HAS INCREASED UNDER EXISTING TARIFF RATES 


The predictions of our opponents that the tariff act of 1922 
would curtail our foreign trade have not been fulfilled. 


Goods, wares, and commodities, by calendar years 


part of 1922. But under the present tariff both exports and im- 

ports have been much larger each year, as shown above, than for 

the year 1922, while in 1927 the exports had increased over 

1922 by $1,033,029,000, the imports by $1,071,631,000, making a 

total increase in foreign trade over 1922 the large sum of 

$2,104,660,000. N 
PROTECTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 


So the preservation of our economic independence has greatly 
expanded our foreign trade as well as materially benefited 
every occupational class in our country, The tariff has fostered 
our foreign trade because it enabled our people to produce in- 
creased quantities of commodities to be sold abroad and to be 
able to buy increased quantities of foreign products. The 
volume of business increased from $43,000,000,000 in 1921 to 
863.000.000.000 in 1925, or $20,000,000,000, and it added largely to 
the publie wealth of our country. While it increased the income 
into the Treasury paid from the profits made on the foreign 
goods imported from an average of $241,865,000 per year under 
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the eight years’ experience, or 5284, 804.000 for the four-year 
period of the Underwood Act to an average of 8579,97, 000 
under the present act. The year 1922 was not included, as part 
of the year was under the Underwood Act and part under the 
present act. If we include the years of the war—1915 to 1918, 
inclusive—the average of duties collected under the Underwood 
Act was $284,804,000, as the following tables show: 

Duties collected 
pe EAA E rE eA Ee ee eee — 8d 9 846. 000 

122 


AVETRRG ooo ac hee ees — 241, 866, 000 


$582, 764, 000 
545, 232, 000 


aces tas 


That is, the duties collected have doubled, so further reliey- 
ing the American taxpayers by the amount of such increase. 
That is, the increased receipts from duties collected on imports 
have contributed over $1,400,000,000 to the surpluses that have 
been used to effect reductions of taxes of over $2,000,000,000 
made in the revenue acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928, or 
practically two-thirds of such reductions. Truly the tariff has 
relieved the American taxpayers of a great burden of taxation. 
(IMPORTANCE Of ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE TO A PEOPLE POLITICALLY 

FREE 

Economic or commercial independence means that this coun- 
try is to be self-contained and self-supporting; that we shall 
raise or produce as nearly as possible all the things we need, 
selling our surpluses abroad as occasion may require and im- 
porting such articles as at any given time we do not have the 
climatic conditions to produce or which at such time we are 
not prepared to manufacture; that we reserve our domestic 
market primarily for the products of our own people; that 
we establish and maintain standards of living becoming to a 
free people, of which every citizen is a sovereign, under con- 
ditions that make that standard ever rising; and that we 
advance our civilization. 

What will it profit our people if under free trade or its 
various aliases we pawn our birthright and lose that distinc- 
tion we have so long labored to attain, namely, better condi- 
tions of life, which are the soul of a people. We have set for 
ourselves the economic standards we esteem vital to our per- 
petuity. A mighty Nation, with a destiny to which no one 
can set the limit of attainment, must of necessity have a people 
strong in themselves and in the material advantages essential 
to their support. We were the first great representative Gov- 
ernment. Others have emulated our example in government 
by the people. We were the first Nation to declare as uncom- 
promisingly for economic independence and for those better 
standards of living requisite to the public welfare. We do not 
propose to abandon our political liberty and its ideals. We 
have been instrumental in causing other nations to rise toward 
them. Shall we now, as a concession to the party of opposition, 
yield our economic liberty that such party again may demon- 
strate its inefficiency in the conduct of public affairs and we 
descend to the economic status of other nations? Rather let 
us maintain our economic standards also and raise other peo- 
ples to them. We need have no fear from nations to whom 
economic life comes to mean what it does to our people. But 
our economic liberty, with all that that implies, is in danger 
every hour from people with lower standards. 

“THE AMERICAN MARKET” GREATEST IN THE WORLD, DUE TO PROTECTION 

What is the American market? The American market is a 
place in which national wealth has been increased from $88,- 
500,000,000 in 1900 to an amount approximately $300,000,000,000 
at this time, giving us capital to do business on a giant scale. 
It is a place where 117,000,000 of people are living better than 
anywhere else in the world; a Nation able to stand the shock of 
the World War without a tremor and afford its allies aid in hith- 
erto unbelievable amounts; the only great Nation whose Govern- 
ment by freemen now rests firmly on its foundation. Here we 
produce yearly nearly $90,000,000,000 of new wealth or wealth in 
new and usable forms, $13,000,000,000 from the industries depend- 
ing on the soil, $6,000,000,000 from mines, and $63,000,000,000 
from industry, and other amounts from lesser sources; and what 
is done with this annual output exceeding in value the public 
wealth of some other nations after deducting their indebted- 
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ness? Our people consume more than 90 per cent of the prod- 
ucts of manufacture, 91 per cent of all the products of the soil 
except cotton, and 85 per cent including cotton, and a consider- 
able proportion of the mineral products. It is a market having 
an enormous purchasing power, in part for use and in part for 
saving; and is a market jn which 27,000,000 of wage earners, 
exclusive of those employed in agriculture and public services, 
receive wages from three to eight times greater than those of 
other nations. The universal opinion of thoughtful men every- 
where is that this truly magnificent result is founded on the 
protective tariff. Shall we imperil this handmaid of our liber- 
ties? Who digs at the foundation? A party, who in times past 
whenever in power, have brought upon our people a nation-wide 
distress which they have been unable to relieve, from which the 
people turned to the Republican Party for relief and have never 
turned in vain. 

ECONOMIC INVASION NO LESS DANGEROUS THAN POLITICAL INVASION 

The Colonies, which became the United States, resisted the 
attempted domination of their business enterprises. Resistance 
to such domination became a material factor’in forming a senti- 
ment which led to the war of 1776 and to independence. Since 
that great day the foot of the hostile invader has come in only 
to go out in haste. In pursuance of our policy to be free from 
foreign control in every respect, the first general law adopted 
under the Constitution was a tariff act for the protection of 
our industrious people. If we resist political invasion, why not 
economic invasion? Both are equally harmful to the liberties 
of our people. Protection has been the policy of statesmen 
whose great names and illustrious services to the Union adorn 
the pages of our history as the stars the glittering firmament. 
But few times, and those to the sorrow and disaster of our 
people, has the economic hand of the foreigner been given 
opportunity to control our economic life and the standards of 
living. And never has that been done by the Republican Party, 
The wise men of all parties in the past have upheld the policy 
of a protective tariff. For three score and six years the genius 
of the Republic, with the exception of a few scant and sorrow- 
ful years under Democratic control, has kept us a free people 
economically. We pay tribute to none. Washington's advice of 
continuing wisdom and permanent value counseling “entan- 
gling alliances with none but friendship to all.“ is as important 
to economic as to political entanglements. When in the convo- 
cation of the world, older states and nations boasting their long 
struggles to attain their economic independence and to establish 
their own national standards of living, shall raise their voices 
and say, “ With a great price bought we this freedom,” America 
shall lift her queenly head with the yet prouder answer, “ But 
I was free-born.” [Applause.] 

HALLER NUTT 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 1769, insist 
on the House amendments, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the gentleman spoken to the 
members of his committee in regard to the conference? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, I have not, but I know it will be 
satisfactory to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1769) for the relief of the legal representatives of the 
estate of Haller Nutt, deceased. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Srrone of Kansas, Mr. 
Hooper, and Mr. Estep. 

CONTROL OF FLOODS ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I renew my re- 
quest for unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s desk 
the Senate Joint Resolution 80 for immediate consideration. 
The Chair will recall that I made the request a few days ago 
and withdrew it temporarily. I now renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Senate Joint 
Resolution 80, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 80) authorizing an appropriation for bank 
protection for the control of floods and the prevention of erosion of 
the Missouri River at and near the town of Niobrara in the State of 
Nebraska 


Resolved, etc., That there is authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, for bank protection for the 
control of floods and the prevention of erosion of the Missouri River 
at and near the town of Niobrara in the State of Nebraska; said work 
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to be carried on under the control and supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the War Department: Provided, That the local interests shall 
contribute one-third of the cost of the said work. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr, Speaker, I 
well appreciate the interest of the gentleman from Nebraska in 
his district and his desire to serve them in this emergency; but 
the gentleman, of course, well knows that it is net the practice 
of the House to take up and consider legislation.on the floor that 
has not been considered in committee. I have no doubt that 
this is a matter that is worthy of attention, and I have no doubt 
that if the gentleman will properly present the matter to the 
Committee on Flood Control at the beginning of the next session 
they will give it the consideration which it is entitled to. The 
gentleman is very alert and always looking out for his people, 
but under all the circumstances and considering the situation that 
exists at the present time I shall certainly be obliged to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the St. Lawrence water- 
way and its present status. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to trespass 
upon the time of my colleagues, to again call your attention 
to what is the greatest project in the universe to-day for 
human service, namely, the opening up of the Great Lakes 
ports to the sea, making them ocean ports by the construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway. Nothing in all history is com- 
parable for human service to the building of the American sea- 
way connecting the Great Lakes with the markets of the world. 

As I look back over the years, I ask myself why the big- 
visioned men of the past failed to utilize this wonderful natural 
resource. It means greater prosperity for the country—not for 
any select section but for all our people. The completion of 
this waterway is a program that interests all of us. No mat- 
ter what section of the country we come from we must work 
together for this one great cause. It is too big and too impor- 
tant a thing to permit sectional rivalries to overshadow our 
sense of justice and fairness. In the final analysis prosperity 
can come to America only when all the people are prosperous 
and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River improvement will do 
much to bring about that desired end. There is no excuse for 
prejudice and no reason for jealousy. 

I am giving this review of this important project at this time 
at the request of the gentleman from Minnesota, the Hon. 
ALLEN J. Furtow. He informs me that the people in his dis- 
trict and other districts in Minnesota are very much interested 
in the St. Lawrence waterway. Let me say this to my col- 
league, that there are many others besides the people of Minne- 
sota who are intensely interested in the St. Lawrence seaway. 
There are forty-two and one-half million people living in the 
great mid-west land-locked continent who have for years been 
hoping and working for relief from high freight rates and ex- 
cessive cost for transportation. The people of the mid-west 
continent are not the only ones interested in this project. 
Listen to a voice from Worcester, Mass., under the heading, 
“Great Lakes to the sea.” 

It is a mistake to regard this project as a benefit to the Middle West 
alone. It will help the whole Nation, promoting prosperity by direct 
and indirect means all over the country. It is progressing slowly, but 
surely, to reality. 


From the above you will see how New England regards 
beneficial results to her territory from the construction of this 
seaway. 

During the next session of the Seventieth Congress I shall 
introduce an improvement bill in the House of Representatives 
along the lines of the plans agreed upon by the two contracting 
parties to the St. Lawrence treaty. In general, the Canadian 
proposal suggests that the United States Government take 
charge of, construct, and operate the seaway from all of the 
Greak Lakes ports to the main ship channels of the Great 
Lakes on down through the Lakes and connecting waters to 
the entrance of the Welland Canal and the international section 
of the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario to the point on 
the international boundary line where it enters wholly Canadian 
territory. She also suggests that the Canadian Government 
construct, operate, and control all of the purely national por- 
tion of the seaway—namely, the Welland Canal and the St. 
Lawrence River from the point where it leaves the inter- 
national boundary line to the sea. She also proposes that all of 
the expenditures upon both the American and Canadian reaches 
of this seaway as outlined above be divided equally between the 
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two contracting parties to the American-Canadian treaty. 
These expenditures are supposed .to apply to navigation. 
Canada also reserves for herself all of the power developed in 
purely Canadian territory and issues the warning that none 
of this power will be transported to the United States. This 
is entirely fair and, in my judgment, gives the United States 
an advantage in that at the present time this seaway will be 
used and be a greater benefit to the United States than to 
Canada. 

Canadian sentiment is also crystallizing upon this project 
and regards it as equitable and fair as you will note from the 
ed quotation from the News-Chronicle of Port Arthur, 

ntario: 


That is a statesmanlike proposal the Mackenzie King government ot 
Canada has submitted to the Government of the United States in regard 
to the development of a deep St. Lawrence waterway. 

While it requires that each country shall contribute almost an 
equal share in the cost of the works rendered necessary, it leaves 
absolute control of Canadian waters and territory in the hands of 
Canada, 

Nothing fairer than this can be suggested, It leaves, as stated, 
joint control where such control now exists, and therefore does not 
give to either country dominance, 

This proposal will undoubtedly meet the wishes of Canadians, in 
whose minds there has undoubtedly been a doubt as to the outcome of 
joint control over the entire system. y 

In its proposal to the United States Government the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has only attempted to lay down principles upon which nego- 
tiations can be carried on. On its part the United States Government 
has accepted the submission as a basis upon which negotiations can be 
conducted. 


Let me say this: I have always been in favor of a 80-foot 
seaway. The Canadian Government proposes a 27-foot chan- 
nel at this time with the sills down for a 30-foot channel later. 
A 2%7-foot loading channel is really a 29-foot project. Ship cap- 
tains like to have 1 foot in the clear under the ship's bottom, 
and there is about 1 foot of “squat” to a loaded ship under 
speed. 

We are now getting the Great Lakes channels and harbors 
ready for this project. January 28, 1925, I introduced a 25-foot 
project bill for the Great Lakes channels. You will find in the 
Record of that date what this project will do for Great Lakes 
commerce. This deeper channels bill which provides for a 24- 
foot loading channel is embodied in the rivers and harbors bill 
which has just been put on the calendar by Chairman Dempsey. 
This bill, in my judgment, will become a law at the next session 
of this Congress, The bill also provides for the construction of 
regulatory or compensation works to control and hold the lake 
levels. In the hearings upon the deeper channels bill, the Chief 
of Engineers of Rivers and Harbors, Gen. Edgar Jadwin, stated 
that the transportation system of the Great Lakes earned more 
each year than the entire capital cost for their navigation im- 
provement. My deeper-channels project will add more than 
$20,000,000 a year to this earning power. 

There is nothing in all the world that can approximate the 
efficiency and low cost of transportation on the Great Lakes. 
The United States of America is the greatest and most prosper- 
ous nation in the world to-day. Transportation on the Great 
Lakes has been the principal factor in bringing about this na- 
tional success. 

By resolution of our committee, we have on file in the office 
of the Board of Engineers of the United States Army in this 
city, a plan and estimate on the additional costs to change this 
deeper channels project into a 27-foot loading seaway. Therefore, 
if the American-Canadian treaty is completed as I hope it will 
be before the present rivers and harbors bill becomes a law 
during the next session, we can put in the 27-foot amendment 
and be ready to realize our seaway hopes. 

In the note of January 31, 1928, from the Canadian minister 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Massey said: 


The national advisory committee has reached the conclusion that it 
is possible to work out a method by which provision could be made for 
the construction of the waterway on terms which would be equitable 
to both countries and would take adequate account of the special 
factors in the Canadian situation to which attention has been directed. 


In the note of March 12, 1928, from the Secretary of State 
to the Canadian minister, in answer to Mr. Massey’s note Mr: 
Kellogg said: 

The suggestions outlined in your note have received thorough con- 
sideration. While the United States is not in complete agreement 
with the representations made by the Canadian Government as to the 
relative benefits and ultimate costs to the two countries of the pro- 
posed improvement of the St. Lawrence and the division of expense 
to be borne by each country, it is inclined to regard as an acceptable 
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basis of negotiation a proposal along the general lines suggested in 
your note: That the prosecution of the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence waterway be based on the undertaking by the United States 
of the deepening of the necessary channels through the interconnecting 
waters of the Great Lakes and the improvement of the international 
section of the St. Lawrence both for navigation and for power; and 
the undertaking by Canada of the construction of the waterway in the 
sections wholly Canadian, that is, the Welland Canal and the works in 
the St. Lawrence below the international boundary. 

The United States is agreeable to the proposal that all navigation 
channels provided in improvements have a minimum depth of 27 feet, 
the permanent structures having a depth of 30 feet for future expansion. 
The United States has at present under consideration the deepening of 
the lake channels to the extent economically justified by the present 
commerce of the Great Lakes. There is one question that we should 
like to leave for discussion, and that is whether it would be economical 
to at once build a new lock and deepen the Soo Canal until such time 
as the St. Lawrence is nearing completion, so that there would be a 
demand for deeper channels. It is clearly advisable that the large ex- 
penditures required for depths in excess of present needs be deferred 
until the greater depths can be profitably used, 

I bave the honor to suggest, therefore, that the two countries pro- 
ceed with the appointment of commissioners to discuss jointly the prob- 
lems presented in your note and those which I have presented herein 
with a view to the formulation of a convention appropriate to this 
subject. 


In answer to this letter from our State Department, Mr. 
Laurent Beaudry, first secretary to the Canadian Legation, re- 
plied, from which I quote the following: 


Reference was made in my previous note to certain constitutional 
questions affecting the Canadian situation and to the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government in Canada, in accordance with the wishes of the 
governments of Ontario and Quebec, to seek a solution by reference to 
the courts. Steps have since been taken to this end, and it is antici- 
pated that the reference will come before the Supreme Court of Canada 
at an early date. 

While the acceptance by the United States has been made sufficiently 
clear and definite to permit the Government of Canada to take the neces- 
sary steps thus contemplated and discuss with the Provinces the aspects 
in question, following this consultation His Majesty’s Government in 
Canada will be in a position to inform the Government of the United 
States further of its views on the proposal contained in your note of 
March 12. 


Then on April 7, 1928, in writing to the Canadian minister, 
Secretary Kellogg replied as follows: 


Sm: I have the honor to receive your note of April 5, 1928, with 
reference to the negotiations between the Canadian Government and 
the United States looking to the construction of the deep St. Lawrence 
waterway. I note your suggestion that the position of the United 
States has been made sufficiently clear and definite to permit the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to take the necessary steps contemplated and to 
discuss with the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec the aspects in ques- 
tion. I entirely agree with you that there is no reason why at this 
time the Government of Canada should not take up such discussion 
with the Provinces. 

I note also that His Majesty’s Government of Canada suggests that 
it would be advisable that definite and agreed engineering proposals 
for the development of the international section would appear to be 
necessary preliminary to any computation of costs or decisions as to 
the order of construction or division of tasks, and that a conference 
should be held between the Canadian section of the joint board of 
engineers representing the Province of Ontario. Further, that it would 
be advisable that such a conference should be followed by reconsidera- 
tion of the engineering problems in the international section by the 
whole joint board. Of course, the Government of the United States 
fully realizes the desirability of the Canadian Government's consulta- 
tion with the Provinces and with the Canadian section of the joint 
board of engineers. The United States section of the joint board will 
be prepared at any time to take up with the full board and discuss and 
reconsider engineering problems connected with the construction of the 
international section. I have the honor to suggest, however, that it 
would seem as though the entire subject of treaty negotiation need not 
be postponed until the termination of these discussions and of the re- 
consideration by the joint board of engineers, and that it might be 
desirable for the negotiations to go on concurrently with the examina- 
tion of such engineers as their advice and assistance would be neces- 
sary. The United States will be prepared to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with the Canadian Government at any time for the purpose of 
accomplishing the improvement contemplated, 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 

FrANK B. KELLOGG, 


It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that any fair-minded, un- 
prejudiced reading of the American-Canadian notes upon this 
vital project would see only encouragement in the present status 
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of the negotiations. I had a conference with the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, last Saturday morning. As you 
know, I have given much thought and time to this problem for 
the past 10 years. I believe we are about to win through. I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, that before your gavel falls at 12 o'clock, 
high noon, on the 4th of next March the Senate will have ap- 
proved the American-Canadian treaty for the construction and 
operation of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway and 
thus put a period to the transportation strangulation of the 
people dwelling in the mid-west of the United States of America. 


THE FARM RELIEF BILL VETO 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the presidential veto of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, President Coolidge on May 23 
vetoed the Haugen bill carrying the equalization fee on cotton, 
tobacco, and other farm products. No one is surprised. Every- 
body knew he would veto it again. This is the second time he 
has vetoed the bill. Why should those professing to be friends 
of the farmer have sent this bill with the fee in it to certain 
defeat, when it would have been so easy to have agreed with 
those of us who voted for the bill without the tax? In this way 
the farmers would have been specifically free and clear of the 
threatened tax on their products and would have gotten farm 
legislation carrying a revolving fund of $400,000,000. This 
would have been appropriated out of the Treasury and would 
have meant immediate and material relief, and it would have 
been free of the taxes, 

Did anyone underestimate the courage of the President? I 
think not. He is known to be a man of unquestioned character, 
stronger to-day than any man of his party in the confidence of 
the whole people. Everyone knows he is sincere, earnest, and 
not a bit demagogic, Why then should those who voted for the 
tax on farm products have again sent this bill with the unjust 
tax in it to the President? It was done to embarrass him and 
to play a part in the presidential campaign in the Western 
States from where these farm-tax adyocates come. This is too 
serious a matter and relief is too urgent to be made a “ political 
football.“ If those who tried to embarrass the President had 
the remotest idea he was spineless enough to reverse his posi- 
tion they know better now. No stronger or more vigorous veto 
has been sent to Congress by any President than his in protect- 
ing the farmers against the iniquities of that bill which would 
have laid additional heavy burdens upon the backs of the people 
engaged in agriculture. 

If those who voted for the farm tax bill will now join in and 
help pass a relief bill without the levy of a tax on cotton, to- 
bacco, and other agricultural crops, we can yet and immedi- 
ately pass a bill that will meet the approval of the President, 
and in this way do what we should do for agriculture at this 
session. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to stay here 
all the summer and help pass a real relief bill. I now have 
such a bill pending before Congress. It is quite evident one 
will have to be enacted without the fee in it. The Attorney 
General, one of the ablest lawyers in America, has held the fee 
is unconstitutional and the President has so held. The very 
best lawyers in the House and the Senate agree the fee is un- 
constitutional and it could not be made to work if enacted. 
The President has vetoed it twice. 


HAUGEN BILL DEPRESSES COTTON PRICES 


Each time the farm tax bill has passed cotton has taken a 
slump. This is mentioned by the President in his able and 
strong veto message. It is said it went off $3 on the bale when 
the last bill passed with the tax in it, the reason being that 
adjustments were being made in reduction of price to absorb 
the tax that would follow. This is also stressed in an article 
appearing in the Savannah Press under date of May 24, 1928, 
in commenting on the veto, in which it is said: 

Worp Pur Tax on EACH BALE AT TIME OF PRODUCTION 

With reference to the MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill, vetoed yester- 

day by President Coolidge, it is understood that local cotton interests 


have opposed the measure for some time, and the Chief Executive's 
action meets with considerable favor here and elsewhere in the 


South. 
OPPOSED TO FEES 


It is understood that the Savannah interests opposed the bill on 
account of the assessment of an equalization fee on every bale of cotton 
produced and at the very time it came into existence. While the bill 
carries the much-diseussed fee, it nevertheless does not state what 
percentage the amount will total, and incidentally it has been noted 
that cotton prices slumped considerably on both occasions when the 
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measure was passed by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
respectively. 

Some time ago, the directors.of the Savannah Cotton Exchange in 
meeting assembled wired the two Georgia Senators and Congressman 
Epwarps asking them to oppose the measure. A copy of this wire 
obtained from files of the exchange will go far toward throwing some 
light on the bill and the reasons for local opposition. 

BE BOOMERANG 

The telegram follows: “ Believing the passage of bill commonly 
known as the MeNary-Haugen bill would prove extremely detrimental 
to our southern cotton producers, we respectfully urge you to vote 
against the measure. If enacted it will subsidize foreign manufacturers 
with money of our cotton farmers and will destroy demand for cotton 
from domestic manufacturers. It will stimulate production at the same 
time that it destroys consumption in this country. Grain is consumed 
when exported and the exportable surplus is relatively small; but cotton 
exports aggregate 65 per cent of production and will return in shape of 
cotton goods. Cotton farmers will never forgive the assessment of a 
fee for such a purpose and will find the measure a terrible boomerang 
instead of a benefit.“ 


In yetoing the farm tax bill the President has proven him- 
self a friend to those who are already burdened with taxes they 
are hardly able to pay and he helps to save the cotton and 
tobacco farmers of the South from the greatest burden and 
nuisance that they have been threatened with since the Civil 


War. 
THE EDWARDS BILL 


The President has said he wants farm relief. The kind of 
relief he indicates he will favor is like that set out in the 
Crisp bill. the Hare bill, and much of that which is embodied 
in the Edwards bill, The bill I introduced contains much that 
is embodied in the Crisp bill. These bills are sound and they 
carry no tax. Let us pass one of them. I feel sure the 
President will approve it, and we will get farm relief without 
the tax, something that will be more helpful than hurtful, and 
we can then feel we have left nothing undone. Oh, no! There 
are those who are playing politics with this matter. They 
want to*put the tax on cotton, tobacco, and other erops. You 
want that “sacred fee” or you want nothing. This is not the 
right attitude. It is not fair to the farmers. The farmers 
know the President vetoed this same bill before. They knew 
he would do it again, and yet in the face of that you have again 
put this unjust farm tax up to the President, and he has again 
kept faith with the best interests of the American farmer and 
has again vetoed it. Where is the blame? Let the farmers who 
are most directly concerned decide? There is no question in my 
mind but that the verdict in this regard is already written and 
they will find the farm tax advocates guilty of trying to pass 
them a gold brick.” 

The country will get a farm-relief measure in the next ses- 
sion of Congress if not at this time, and it will carry no tax on 
farm products. [Applause.] 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 13039, 
a bill to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, disagree 
to the Senate amendments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 
13039, disagree to the Senate amendments and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, what is the request? 

The SPEAKER. The request is to disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Messrs. 
Jounson of South Dakota, Luce, and BROWNING. 


FISCAL RELATIONS WITH THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a House document two statements made by the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simsrons]} in connection with the 
fiscal relations of the Federal Government with the District of 
Columbia. As Members know, the House has taken a position 
in regard to the fiscal relations of the Government with the 
District, and the gentleman from Nebraska, as chairman of the 
subcommittee having charge of the District appropriations, has 
prepared two statements which he has made to this House, 
covering the subject thoroughly and bringing together a great 
deal of material. I think that the results of his labors ought 
to be put in shape so that Members of the House, and others who 
may wish to do so, may have it available for a thorough study 
of the question. 
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Mr. SNELL. These statements are not printed in any special 
document at present? 

Mr. TILSON. They are not printed. It is not a matter of 
particular interest to the gentleman’s district any more than 
elsewhere in the United States, so it would not be fair to ask 
him to have these statements printed at his own expense. I 
think such a document would be very desirabe, and I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have 5,000 copies printed. I 
will add that it will cost a little over $200 to have it done, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a public document 5,000 copies 
each of two statements made by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Simmons] in regard to the fiscal relations between the 
Federal Government and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TILSON. They are to be printed together as one docu- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in the matter of the 
extension of my remarks on farm relief, I desire to insert a 
statement of the work done by the Del-Mar-Va Association. In 
the matter of the extension of my remarks on stabilization I 
desire to insert a speech made by me and also one made by 
Reginald McKenna, former Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentle- 
man submit one request at a time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that should be done. 
The gentleman will repeat his request. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in the matter of my 
remarks on farm relief, I desire to introduce a statement 
printed by the Del-Mar-Va Association as to their work in the 
matter of farm relief. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. In the matter of stabilization I 
desire to insert a speech made by myself before the Maryland 
State Bankers’ Association and also one made by Reginald 
McKenna, former Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. In the matter of the tuberculin 
test of cattle, I desire to insert certain extracts from the testi- 
mony given before the subcommittee on agriculture of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House: In the matter of farm relief, I have always held that 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 was the worst blow 
the farmer has ever received from legislation, as it compelled 
the farmer to buy in a protected market and sell in an open 
market. At that time I begged Representatives of rural dis- 
tricts to vote against the tariff bill for the above reason. And in 
the years since then many have come to me and said that if 
they had taken my advice in 1922 the farmer would not be in 
the condition he is fo-day. 

Farming is the basic industry of the country. Any legislator 
who is not interested in helping the farmer has not, in my 
opinion, a proper view of what will redound to the country’s 
present and future welfare. A great deal, of course, can be 
done for agriculture by various cooperative means, and in that 
connection I believe the activities of the Del-Mar-Va Association, 
created to foster the agricultural interests of the peninsula com- 
prising the eastern shores of Maryland and Virginia, and the 
State of Delaware, has done a great deal for the farmers in 
that section. I am therefore including in these remarks the 
matter of a pamphlet entitled. The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore 
Association—Its Record and Its Program,” which I think will 
be of great suggestive interest throughout the country: 

Tun Det-Mar-Va EASTERN SHORE ASSOCIATION—ITS RECORD AND Its 
PRoGRAM—ACCOMPLISHMENTS, YeS—Butr WHAT ABOUT THEM? 

The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association herewith transmits a 
tabulation covering its activities—the things it has done, and the proj- 
ects launched but incompleted—since its organization. Also a state- 
ment covering a proposed operating program. 

The association's record can not be covered in a sentence. The story, 
as here told, answers the question: “ But what has the association been 
doing?" Not all of those who have asked the question will pause to 
read the answer. : 
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All right. But please consider this: Those who do not read the rec- 
ord, who do not ponder its significance in terms of their own business 
welfare, are not in a position to challenge a single one of the state- 
ments as set forth on this page. 

In the succeeding sections we tell the story of how the association 
has operated and what it proposes to do. On this page we speak solely 
in terms of results. 

The association has done a lot of things—unquestionably, But what 
has it all amounted to? Who benefits, and why? 

This is the answer: 

CAUSE 


The peninsula was never better or more favorably known in all its 
history than it is today. By means of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles Del-Mar-Va's story has been carried regularly to an audience of 
more than 6,000,000 people. The same story has been regularly told 
to more than 5,000,000 people by means of paid advertisements. The 
peninsula now has a place in the publicity sun. Economically it is 
recognized as a unit for the first time since white men settled on its 
shores. 

EFFECT 


Peninsula banks are in better shape than they have been in years. 
They have more money in their vaults, less frozen credits; and in- 
creased clearings testify to increased prosperity. 

Agriculture on the peninsula is not only more prosperous than at 
any time since the Great War, but it is also more confident and con- 
tented. While other sections of the country are talking in terms of 
despair and desperation, peninsula agriculture is getting ahead and 
knows it. 

The quality of peninsula products is improving and they are be- 
coming better known, entering new markets and selling over a wider 
area than they ever did. Every carload diverted from New York, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia is so much less glut to kill our growers’ 
profits. 

Increased attention and more intelligent attention is being given 
to marketing problems. The proportion of Del-Mar-Va crops sent to 
market properly graded and packed shows a marked increase over 
former years. 

The number of marketing organizations operating primarily in the 
interests of the grower is steadily increasing. One of the new ones 
started since the advent of the association saved the potato growers 
of the peninsula more than $1,000,000 on its first season. : 

Peninsula merchants are steadily increasing the volume of their 
sales; collections are better; credit conditions were never sounder, 

In the face of falling prices in other parts of the country, peninsula 
land values have remained firm, In many parts of the peninsula 
land values have substantially advanced. Landowners are no longer 
dumping their properties on the market; and “courthouse step” sales 
are attended by more than the representatives of the creditor banks. 

The peninsula is on more automobile maps—national, State, and 
association—than it has ever been in its history. Two years ago our 
roads were unknown to outsiders; to-day they are mapped in such 
manner that they are universally known. 

Tourists travel has increased. During the season the peninsula has 
welcomed on an average of 2,000 new visitors a day, spending at least 
$20,000 daily. 

Many visitors have been buyers. Two hugdred and fourteen non- 
residents purchased property in Sussex, Dorchester, Worcester, Somer- 
set, and Wicomico Counties since 1926. These purchases represent a 
turnover of more than $1,000,000—not counting what new settlers 
haye expended since purchasing their homes. 

There has been more building on the peninsula during the past year 
and a half than during any similar period—not even excepting the 
World War era. 

There never has been a time when the peninsula had a more effective 
agency for dealing with railroad, highway, and waterway problems 
than it has right now in the transportation council of the Del-Mar-Va 
Association. 

Rate concessions obtained for shippers through the association repre- 
sent a saving of $60,000 a year to all who use, buy, or sell peninsula 
products. This alone represents a permanent investment of more than 40 
per cent annually on the entire sum expended by the association to date. 

The peninsula is better organized than it has ever been in its history. 
Local boards of trade and chambers of commerce have increased eight · 
fold, The association has been the inspiration, guide, and collaborator 
in these heretofore discouraging local endeavors. 

Is all this due to the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association? Cer- 
tainly not! But bas the association been a valuable, helpful factor 
in bringing it about? Certainly yes! The association has acted as a 
leaven. It bas been an crganizing, energizing force. It has made 
concerted action possible—in fact, inevitable. 

To those who are minded to regard it all as a pleasant coincidence, 
there is this much to be said: You may be right; but somehow things 
did not happen that way before the association was organized. 

Two years ago peninsula people thought they would get along better 
if they organized and framed a development plan. This they did, and 
they have gotten along better ever since. Such are the facts. If 
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peninsula people now believe they can get along just as well without 
the association they are entitled to order their actions in accordance 
with their views. 


THE RECORD OF TWO CONSTRUCTIVE YEARS 
Part 1 


The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association was not formed for the 
purpose of launching a land boom. Peninsula leaders have no desire 
to duplicate Florida experience. ‘The purpose of the association was 
to stimulate permanent growth. Inflationists have been opposed 
wherever they have appeared. In carrying out its program the associa- 
tion has functioned along the following general lines: 

Research; Business and agricultural. 

Transportation: Rail, water, and highwuy. 

Publicity : Resources and products. 

Marketing: Improvement of agricultural standards and marketing 
methods. 

Extension: Support of county and local civic organizations. 

Resort development: Expansion of patronage beyond the narrow 
confines of the peninsula. 

Ethical business practices: Prevention of land and _ stock-selling 
frauds, 

This is the story of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association—the 
story of an organization movement inaugurated by peninsula people 
who desire to promote peninsula prosperity. 

The creation of a peninsula spirit, the development of a willingness 
to try to work together constitutes possibly the association's greatest 
single achievement. 

The Del-Mar-Va Association was the result of an awakening—an 
awakening to common needs and to the need for a common instru- 
mentality to meet them. J 

What were these needs? 

There was need for an organization that could deal with peninsula 
transportation problems and speak in such a manner that the carriers 
would listen. There were railroad elaims to be collected; rates to be 
revised and adjusted. Freight and express schedules to be improved. 
The demand for better service, quicker service, cheaper service by both 
rail and water was peninsula wide. Competition of other sections 
with the peninsula made necessary competent and effective, attention 
to this matter. The association, although it has scarcely begun to oper- 
ate, has scored a large number of vital transportation improvements. 
Every man who ships or receives materials of any nature is perma- 
nently benefited, 

Peninsula people needed an organization that could advertise and 
publicize peninsula resources and products, They needed an organiza- 
tion that could conduct a campaign to increase tourist travel, help 
create a free market for land, attract permanent settlers, and convince 
outside capital that Del-Mar-Va is an attractive, safe investment. 

The peninsula public needed an organization that could cause people 
in other parts of the country to make inquiry concerning Del-Mar-Va; 
and which, once the inquiries were received, had the information and 
machinery to answer them. It needed an organization that would 
gather peninsula facts for peninsula business men, for advertisers, for 
magazine writers and for editors. It needed an organization that 
would put Del-Mar-Va on the publicity map. World business prefers 
to deal with those with whom it is favorably acquainted. 

Peninsula growers needed an organization that could help advertise 
and publicize their products, help in their efforts to standardize their 
production operations, help eliminate competitive selling, and help in 
every effort to increase marketing efficiency. The peninsula needed an 
organization ready and willing to work in the interests of the grower; 
rather than ride on the grower's back. 

Peninsula people generally needed an organization that would serve 
as a rallying force in all efforts to secure uniformity in legislation 
affecting highways, pest control, marketing standards, public educa- 
tien, and the public health. 

In short, peninsula people needed a development plan, an organiza- 
tion machinery with which to make the plan effective, 


OUTSTANDING OPERATING ACHIEVEMENTS—ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY 

Editors and news writers are now featuring peninsula articles regu- 
larly, From the publicity point of view the peninsula itself is awake. 
Some publicity figures given in terms of results are: 


Secured without any cost other thau that of preparation, 


1928 


The association’s advertising and publicity activities have been de 
signed to acquaint the American public with the opportunities, resources, 
and attractions of the peninsula. The advertising and publicity de 
partment has utilized (a) paid space and (b) news space in the daily 
press, (c) feature articles in farm journals and (d) popular magazines, 
(e) billboards, (f) booklets, and (g) radio broadcasting programs. As 
a result of all of these activities, tourist travel has been greatly stimu- 
lated; an increasing number of permanent settlers secured; outside 
capital has been attracted and more than 13,000 inquiries concerning 
the peninsula have been received and answered. 

One of the first definite publicity achievements was the production 
of a peninsula-sales literature. In addition to a general peninsula 
pamphlet, one of the best issued by any American community, 14 county 
pamphlets are now ready for distribution. These booklets make it 
possible for the business man, the association and the various local 
organizations to answer inquiries quickly and intelligently. 


FOUR MAJOR CAMPAIGNS 


Four major publicity and advertising campaigns were conducted dur- 
ing 1926 and 1927. The first campaign was launched in the spring 
of 1926. It was designed to attract the attention of motorists, tourists, 
and yacationists. 

Within two weeks of the inception of this campaign 1,071 inquiries 
were received and the number of visitors to the peninsula increased 
materially. 

So sharp, indeed, was the increase that gasoline tax receipts jumped 
13 per cent in Delaware, 64 per cent in the Virginia counties, and 
25 per cent in the Eastern Shore counties of Maryland, as compared 
with the same months of the previous year. 

The second campaign was designed to attract the attention of the 
farming constituency. It resulted almost immediately in 1,925 direct 
inquiries and scores of personal yisits. The total number of inquiries 
received has been in excess of 11,000. 

As a third major feature in its publicity and advertising program, 
the association carried out a broadcasting program through station 
WJZ, of New York. This program being novel and attractive brought 
thousands of direct and checkable returns to the association in the 
form of letters asking for detailed information concerning the 
peninsula. - 

The fourth major feature was the preparation and distribution of a 
series of six illustrated crop folders dealing with strawberries, canta- 
loupes, apples, peaches, white potatoes, and sweet potatoes. These 
folders were distributed to commission men and buyers in all cities 
east of the Mississippi. By means of these folders peninsula prod- 
ucts were pushed into many new markets. One shipper reports 
85 new contracts due entirely to association literature. The American 
Express Co. also reports that Del-Mar-Va strawberries were distrib- 
uted this year for the first time as far west as Omaha, and that, 
although the crop was a short one, peninsula express receipts show 
an increase of 10 per cent over previous years. This increase was 
due to increased mileage showing a widening radius of distribution 
for Del-Mar-Va products. 


OTHER IMPORTANT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Among the other important achievements accredited to the activities 
of the advertising and publicity department are the following: 

One visiting delegation from Pennsylvania numbered more than 
300 people, 

Numerous clubs and organizations toured Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
for the first time, the parties in a number of instances ranging from 
10 to 50. 

Sportsmen, especially anglers, were attracted in increasing numbers. 
In Delaware an increase of 300 per cent in the number of nonresident 
fishing licenses issued was reported. 

A number of large fishing clubs have transferred their permanent 
headquarters to Del-Mar-Va points. 

As a result of the association’s endeavors, highway maps issued by 
the Federal and Canadian Governments were revised to include the 
Del-Mar-Va Trail as one of the officially suggested routes between 
the North and South. 

The American Automobile Association was induced to redraft its 
maps of the peninsula and for the first time it recommended the Del- 
Mar-Va highway system to motorists, 

A prominent film corporation produced a motion picture connecting 
the historical Eastern Shore with modern Del-Mar-Va. 

Two Baltimore papers carried 36 full-page illustrated articles over 
a period of 16 weeks, Other dailies gave similiar large display to 
special features. Magazines and newspapers of national circulation, 
and in what is known as the quality class, carried more than 4,500 
columns of illustrated articles descriptive of the peninsula. These 
articles reached an aggregate population of more than 11,000,000. 

A careful check of all available records indicates that increased tour- 
ist travel, due to the association’s publicity and advertising activities, 
added more than $4,000,000 to the peninsula’s gross receipts during 
1926 and 1927. These figures represent an estimated daily expenditure 
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of only $5 on the part of fishermen, anglers, hunters, tourists, vaca- 
tionists, and home seekers, The $5 figure is a conservative one, 

All records checked, whether kept by organizations or individuals, 
show a very appreciable increase in tourist business turnover—stores, 
hotels, garages, repair shops, and gas stations—due to the association's 
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advertising and publicity program. Incidently 15 handsomely painted 
poster boards were placed at gateways to the peninsula and at junc- 
tion points, serving as silent guides and salesmen. 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION BUREAU SUMMARY 


Rail and water rates to southern point were obtained for the 
canned-goods industry, the approximate reduction being from 2 to 5 
cents per hundred pounds or from $3.20 to $8 per car. 

Readjustment of rates to Pittsburgh territory, the Columbus, Ohio, 
district, and the Wheeling, Fairmount, and Elkins district of West 
Virginia was secured. These reductions ranged from $1.80 to $20.80 
per car. Following the readjustment one shipper succeeded in placing 
five cars in this territory from which he had previously been barred 
by reason of unfavorable rates. 

Action initiated by the association secured a 15 per cent reduction 
on canned yegetables in glasses which had previously been incorrectly 
included in the first instead of the second class where they belonged. 

Five thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine quotations were made 
to peninsular shippers, 

Claims totaling $18,131.93 were filed with the association by shippers 
and growers for collection. 

Claims totaling $9,853.31 were collected and paid to peninsula 
shippers and growers, 

A rate check was made on canned fruits and vegetables from 
peninsula-producing points to all the rate-producing points east of 
the Mississippi River. The check showed many errors and irregulari- 
ties in the rate structure which operated against peninsula shippers 
and prevented a wider distribution of their products. As a result of 
this rate check readjustments have been effected ranging from $2 to 
$8 a car. These readjustments permitted peninsular shippers to sell 
their products at many points where they were previously unable to 
compete, 

Storage in transit privileges were obtained at Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Wilmington for the canned-goods industry. These concessions pro- 
vide for storage warehouse facilities at a low rate of insurance. 
Shippers and owners may obtain warehouse receipts which serve as a 
basis of credit, thus protecting the canning industry against the neces- 
sity of dumping its products on an unfavorable market. 

Four thousand six hundred freight bills were audited for peninsula 
firms and individuals. 

Five thousand one hundred and thirty-nine freight tariffs and supple- 
ments were received and checked. The number of errors found was 
286. These errors have been brought to the attention of the carriers, 
with the result that over 80 per cent have been satisfactorily adjusted, 
thus preventing losses to peninsula shippers. The balance of the cases 
are pending. 

Rate adjustments secured on 54 commodities used or produced on 
the peninsula represent an annual saving of from $30,000 to $60,000 
to peninsula shippers. 

An important change in classification of great benefit to the canned 
goods shippers was obtained. Carriers are now permitted to accept 
earload shipments in fiber cases without the contents being marked on 
the case. 

Commodity rates on crushed oyster-shell shipments originating at 
Crisfield and Cambridge for various destinations were obtained. The 
rate reductions ranged from 3 to 6 cents per hundred pounds or from 
$9 to $18 per car. 

Through the efforts of the association, in cooperation with the State 
regulatory boards, agreements were reached on reciprocity for trucks 
between the States of Delaware and Maryland, thereby eliminating a 
troublesome situation which was settled to the mutual benefit of all 
concerned. \ 

The association assisted in the compilation of information upon the 
basis of which the War Department approved a governmental survey 
for an inland waterway from Lewes, Del,, to Chincoteague, Va., and 
thence to Kiptopeke. These surveys had consistently been disallowed 
from year to year unti] the facts were compiled by the Del-Mar-Va 
Association, 

TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 

If the traffic and transportation department of the Del-Mar-Va 
Eastern Shore Association were capitalized on the basis of its earn- 
ings it would represent a $1,000,000 investment. 

This department is one association activity that produces imme- 
diate, direct and traceable benefits. Other departments of the asso- 
ciation reflect indirect benefits. The earnings of this department— 
the dividends it disburses—are represented by the amounts it saves 
shippers. Sixty thousand dollars is a conservative estimate of the 
annual savings effected. Capitalize that dividend on a 6 per cent 
basis and you have your $1,000,000 concern. In an adjoining column 
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seriatim mention is made of some of the more important ways in 
which the association has served peninsula growers and shippers. 

The traffic and transportation department operates in cooperation 
with the traffic and transportation council composed of representative 
peninsula business interests. This council is a new and important 
development, sponsored and organized by the association. 

The council and the traffic and transportation department, as one 
of their services, made a complete survey of 65,636 carloads of 
agricultural products during 1926; $15,000,000 in oysters, crabs, clams 
and fish shipments, and 49,465 cars of inbound freight, making a 
grand total of 115,101 cars. 

A study of these shipments showed that in many instances wrong 
classifications were made to the detriment of the peninsula shipper. 
The department made it a part of its business to secure the proper 
classifications. 

GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


The traffic and transportation department cooperated with the 
interests seeking a franchise for the Chesapeake Bay bridge. The 
franchise was obtained and there is every indication the bridge will 
be constructed during the next few years. 

The department cooperated in the movement to secure an ocean 
boulevard from Lewes to Ocean City. The survey is now being 
made for the first link beginning at Rehoboth, Del. The boulevard will 
become a part of the Atlantic coastal highway. 

The department, in cooperation with other interests, secured for 
Wilmington, Del., a new express service to peninsula points whereby 
shipments may be made from Wilmington as late as 11.15 p. m., 
reaching Salisbury, Md., next morning. No such service had existed. 
Wilmington and the peninsula now enjoys the same sort of service 
existing between Philadelphia and peninsula points. 

The traffic and transportation department has during the past few 
months prepared data to be submitted to a conference with the car- 
riers for the purpose of securing the readjustments of canned-goods 
rates to New England territory, New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. The existing rates discriminate against the peninsula and 
when adjusted on the proper basis will enable peninsula canners to 
obtain business in territory from which they are now barred by reason 
of the general rate structure. 

The department succeeded in obtaining a change in existing tariffs 
to include commodity rates on the following goods: Paste (tomato) 
catsup, puree (tomato) sauces (chutney, chili), oysters (cocktail and 
table), soups (vegetable), in wood, glass, tin, or crocks in carloads. 
This change represents a saving to the shipper of from 2 to 5 cents 
per hundred pounds or from $3.20 to $18 per car. It also permits 
mixed shipments in carloads of tin and glass goods. ` 

Peninsula fertilizer manufacturing plants have been losing business 
on the peninsula due to an exceedingly high rate on their product as 
compared with rates from Norfolk, Va., Baltimore, Md., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for corresponding hauls. In order to remedy the situation 
the traffic and transportation bureau made a complete check and 
analysis of existing rates. 

This analysis showed that peninsula shippers were operating under 
a handicap of approximately 60 cents a ton. The facts relative to this 
situation were submitted to the carriers at a conference in April, 1927. 
The association has constantly pressed for a revision in the fertilizer- 
rate schedule. 

The traffic and transportation department is now prepared to an- 
nounce that the carriers report they are about ready to submit a new 
schedule of rates for the association's consideration. The carriers claim 
the new schedule places peninsula fertilizer concerns on a competitive 
basis so far as freight rates are concerned. 

The department, by constant pressure, secured a number of reduc- 
tions on fertilizer materials, such as ammonia, sulphate, and tankage. 
The reductions applying from outside points to peninsula destinations 
range from $20 to $40 a car. However, there are many other rates on 
these materials that need immediate attention, The department has, 
therefore, obtained from the manufacturers a list of commodities, to- 
gether with a list of points from which shipments are made, The 
rates are. being checked and data compiled for the purpose of securing 
proper readjustments. 

The department assisted the Eastern Shore Transit Co. before the 
Maryland Public Service Commission in obtaining a permit to operate 
a bus-line service between Cape Charles, Va., and Salisbury, Md. 

In order properly to protect the peninsula business interests the 
traffic and transportation department arranged with the trunk line and 
other freight association carriers to supply it with a copy of dockets 
filed by carriers covering any and all changes, rules, and regulations 
applying to freight traffic. The department checked these dockets and 


out of 288, 199 were found to be detrimental to peninsula shipping 
interests. 
adjustments secured in 75 per cent of the complaints. 
are still pending. 

The department intervened in the Eastern Salt case, I & S, docket 
2440. The commission had decided that rates to the peninsula from 
New York group points should be adjusted from 31 cents to 2344 cents 


Proper protests were immediately made and satisfactory 
The remainder 
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and the rates from the Akron-Cleveland, Ohio, group points should 
be adjusted from 31 cents to 24 cents per 100 pounds. 

The carriers demanded a rehearing. As a result of the association's 
intervention the petition for a rehearing was denied. 

The department received a complaint from the Lewes (Del.) Chamber 
of Commerce that the B. C. & C. and the B. & E. Railroads did not 
publish through rates between Baltimore and points on the M. & D. C. 
Railway, shippers being required to pay a combination of the local 
rates which was higher than the all-rail rates. The department inter- 
vened and obtained a restoration of the old all-rail rate previously in 
effect, with the result that shippers secured a 32-cent reduction. 

In a great many instances high rates on peninsula products are due to 
errors in the compilation or publication of tariffs or to the failure of 
the carriers to adjust the peninsula rate structure for the purpose of 
making it comparable with the rates prevailing in competitive terri- 
tory. Changes are not made of tariff schedules unless some organization 
actively and aggressively contends for them. 

Then, too, the expansion of markets and trade areas make necessary 
the establishment of commodity rates in territory in which they did not 
previously exist because there was no local demand for the product. 
In such instances aggressive action is necessary in order to establish 
the commodity rate. 

HIGHWAY ACTIVITIES 


The association, through its traffic and transportation department, 
actively joined local and county authorities in pressing for the widen- 
ing of roads in various sections of Maryland and for the building of 
new bridges at Kings Creek and Brookview. It was also active in con- 
tending for the improvement of lateral earth roads. 

The association initiated negotiations looking toward the improve- 
ment of automobile-ferry service between Cape Charles and Norfolk. 

The association heartily supported the representatives of Virginia 
delegates for the completion of the Del-Mar-Va Trail from Oak Hall, 
Va., to a point 8% miles south. An allotment of funds for the comple- 
tion of the trail has been promised. 

The association, through its traffic and transportation department, 
touches every business interest and every individual on the peninsula. 
The rate schedules handled by the department are not confined to a 
few commodities. They include the rates on lumber and other forest 
products; oyster shells and agricultural lime; seafoods and steel prod- 
ucts; manure and general merchandise. The activities of the depart- 
ment have to deal not only with perishable products but with slow 
freight. The department is the representative not only of the manu- 
facturers and the merchants but likewise of the farmer, and there is a 
need for constant vigilance. 

For example, the Interstate Commerce Commission will in the near 
future handed down a decision on the eastern class rate investigation, 
which covers the peninsula, as well as all territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River lying between eastern Canada and the Gulf. The de- 
cision will affect permanently all rates on peninsula perishable products 
and general merchandise, and eventually the commodity rates on lumber 
and other slow traffic freight. 

At the time of the hearing the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Associa- 
tion, through its traffic and transportation department, submitted data 
to prove the unreasonableness of the peninsula rate structure, which is 
higher per mile than the rates on any other part of the Pennsylvania 
system lying on the Atlantic seaboard. 

When the decision is handed down it will be necessary to make a 
complete check and analysis of all of its provisions, so that excep- 
tions may be filed to any rate that places peninsula shippers at a dis- 
advantage. If, when the rates are established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the peninsula is not accorded exact justice, the 
inequalities will become a part of the established order, acquiring the 
sanction of custom, and the economie future of the peninsula will be 
endangered. The checking of this one decision alone will require 
months of effort upon the part of a trained staff, The only peninsula 
organization equipped to make this study is the Del-Mar-Va Eastern 
Shore Association. 

MARKETING BUREAU ACTIVITIES 

The quotation committee of the Eastern Shore Farmers Association is 
a new development in the peninsula marketing field. As a result of this 
organization, this year’s peninsula potato crop has sold for at least a 
million dollars more than it would have brought if marketing had been 
done according to traditional methods. The Eastern Shore Farmers 
Association is composed of Northampton and Accomae growers. The 
quotations committee has regulated the flow of potatoes into the various 
leading markets. It has advised growers when to ship, where to ship, 
and when to refrain from shipping, and has helped minimize competitive 
selling. 

When the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association was organized it 
made the following statement : 

“Advertising and publicizing the land is not enough, The products 
must also be supported by advertising and publicity. Increased pro- 
duction will require a campaign to open up new markets. And in turn 
these new markets can only be opened up and maintained on the basis 


of a standardized product, marketed by organizations operating pri- 
marily in the interests of the grower.” 

In its educational and publicity program the association accepted the 
following responsibilities: 

To contend for improved cultural methods, to urge the economy of 
modern farm equipment, to point out the need for a wiser selection of 
crop yarieties and a more careful study of soils, to work for additional 
water-transportation facilities and equitable freight rates, to encourage 
the production of a quality product, to provide comprehensive market 
information, to support organization efforts designed to eliminate com- 
petitive selling upon the part of the growers, and, in so far as possible, 
to stimulate every activity designed to make possible the ultimate 
marketing of Del-Mar-Va products under a Del-Mar-Va brand. 

In attacking the marketing problem the association realized that the 
temper of the public mind must be changed before any considerable 
progress could be made. Evidences of such a change, the association 
believes, are already at hand. 

In Delaware, members of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association 
were active in securing the enactment of a law providing a basis for 
the classification of horticultural products. As a result, Delaware 
apples have this year been marketed in a standardized, Federal-in- 
spected pack. Last year, due to a lack of standardization, Delaware 
apples rotted on the ground. The percentage of peninsula products 
marketed under a brand and in a standardized pack this year shows a 
very material increase over previous figures. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Dr. Franklin B. Bomberger, until recently director of the Maryland 
State department of markets, has been placed in charge of the Del- 
Mar-Va Association Marketing Bureau activities. Since May 1, 1927, 
the marketing bureau has functioned along the following lines: 

Made a survey of cooperative marketing, covering about 30 days and 
including the study of about 30 organizations on the Pacific coast and 
in the Northwest. 

Set up Market News Service at Pocomoke, in cooperation with the 
Maryland State department of markets and the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Daily market reports issued on white 
potatoes, cucumbers, cantaloupes, and sweet potatoes during their 
respective seasons. 

Cooperated with the publicity department in preparing and issuing 
folders on Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, apples, peaches, and canta- 
loupes. 

Called conference of seven South Atlantic States to promote unity 
of standards for the certification of poultry, eggs, and hatcheries. 

Cooperated in organizing Del-Mar-Va Hateherymen's Association. 

Represented the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula at the convention of the In- 
ternational Baby Chick Association at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Held conference on sweet-potato industry, attended by growers, ship- 
pers, dealers, bankers, and specialists representing the agricultural 
colleges and marketing bureaus of the States of Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

Held egg marketing conference at Dover, Del. 

Began a study of cantaloupe marketing on Del-Mar-Va peninsula 
to serve as basis for improved marketing program, 

Attended and addressed 12 general meetings on Del-Mar-Va marketing 
problems. 

Attended 16 special or group conferences for discussion and analysis 
of particular marketing problems. 

Prepared 16 releases for publication covering various phases of the 
marketing situation. * 

The developments in the field of marketing Ilustrate the extent to 
which organization among the growers has been accelerated since the 
Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association became active. In many fields 
of activity the mission of the association is to stimulate action upon 
the part of interested groups instead of initiating action directly under 
association auspices. 

RESEARCH DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


All of the constructive work done by the association has necessarily 
been based upon peninsula facts. Facts are necessary in framing an 
advertising program, in issuing publicity material, in answering inqui- 
ries, or organizing a marketing service of any kind. Indeed, unless 
the facts are in hand constructive action in any direction is impossible. 
The association therefore, as one of its first steps, organized a research 
department. The reasons why such a department is essential are: 

There is not a first-class economic library on the peninsula south of 
Wilmington. = 

State and Federal statistics are always from two to three years old. 
The peninsula lies within three States, making it necessary for some 
agency to compile information from three sources. 

Since its organization the research department has assembled a 
working library that could not be duplicated by a commercial concern 
for less than $20,000. The cost to the association has been much less 
because business organizations cooperated heartily in making the mate- 
rial in their possession readily available. The research department has 
accomplished the following: 
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Collected 1,572 books, booklets, pamphlets, and official papers covering 
practically every subject of interest to the peninsula. 

Assembled approximately 300 important State, county, and municipal 
documents; 86 road, soil, topographical, and forest maps. 

Compiled a photographic library containing 1,121 subjects repre- 
sentative of every section, class of industry, and phase of peninsula 
agriculture, 

Compiled basic statistics underlying community and business life in all 
14 counties of the peninsula from assessibles, bank resources, bank 
clearings, and taxes. 

A PROGRAM or FUTURE ACTION 
Part 2 

Based upon the experience of the post two years, the Del-Mar-Va 
Eastern Shore Association offers the following schedule outlining activ- 
ities to be continued and inaugurated during the three-year period be- 
ginning January 1, 1928. 

The work of the association has naturally fallen under the following 
general departments or sections and bureaus: 

Advertising and publicity section. 

Research section. 

Agricultural section. 

Traffic and transportation section, 

Administration. 

Resort bureau. 

Organization service bureau. 

Eastern Shore Real Estate Board. 

These departments or sections will be continued and, as occasion may 
require, bureaus will be created within the sections. The marketing 
bureau has already been organized and is functioning as a part of the 
agricultural department or section. 

ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


It is the business of this department to advertise and publicize the 
Del-Mar-Va Peninsula, its lands, opportunities, and products. The de- 
partment necessarily works in close cooperation with all the other de- 
partments. The association is the mouthpiece and spokesman of the 
peninsula. In like manner, the advertising and publicity section is 
the mouthpiece and spokesman of the association. 


GENERAL PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


The publicity department will maintain an agricultural news feature 
service which will place articles dealing with various phases of peninsula 
agriculture with farm journals and specialized horticultural and agricul- 
tural magazines. 

A series of articles dealing with the peninsula’s unique hunting and 
fishing advantages will be prepared for placement in sports magazines. 

At least four feature articles dealing with the peninsula's marketing 
situation and the progress made in handling the problem will be pre- 
pared for submission to magazine editors. 

Twelve feature articles dealing with the peninsula, its resources, and 
its people will be prepared for placement in leading newspapers. 

Six articles dealing with the peninsula’s resort opportunities will be 
prepared for placement in hotel class magazines. 

A spot news service which will supply the peninsula press and New 
York and Philadelphia papers with regular news releases will be main- 
tained. . 

A special effort will be made to cultivate editorial contacts through- 
out the country for the purpose of increasing favorable editorial com- 
ment regarding the peninsula. Every favorable editorial will receive 
appropriate acknowledgment, and whenever such comment is erroneous 
or misleading, corrections will be promptly made, Editorial writers 
in all parts of the country will, from time to time, be supplied with in- 
teresting material as a basis for their constructive comment. 

A comprehensive file of peninsula photographic material will be main- 
tained for the direct use of the advertising and publicity section itself, 
and for the use of news feature and magazine writers. 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM’S GENERAL FEATURES 


The advertising program of the association contemplates limited appro- 
priations for paid space in farm journals, newspapers, popular maga- 
zines; resort and sports publications. Particularly, use will be made of 
the classified columns in farm journals. 

The specific objects of the advertising program will be: 

To attract permanent settlers. 

To advertise peninsula products. 

To promote tourist travel and resort development. 

To promote the peninsula's industrial possibilities. 

Income permitting, use will again be made of the radio in advertising 
the peninsula, its opportunities and its products. 

PUBLICITY ON THE PENINSULA 


The association’s regular news service designed to meet the needs 
of the Del-Mar-Va press will be continued as a means of informing the 
association’s constituency and the general public as to what the 
association is doing. 
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An appropriation will be made for poster boards to be erected at 

peninsula gateways. 
ADDITIONAL PAMPHLET MATERIAL 

The publicity department will supplement the existing supply of 
pamphlets by preparing a series of specialized booklets dealing with 
the following general range of subjects from the viewpoint of the 
peninsula : 

Dairying. 

Poultry raising. 

Strawberry culture. 

Peaches, 

Apples. 

Irish potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes. 

General farming. 

Truck gardening. 

These booklets will be issued from time to time and will be designed 
to answer specific inquiries. 

PUBLICITY FOR PENINSULA PRODUCTS 


The publicity department will prepare for distribution among com- 
mission houses, retail merchants, and buyers a series of commodity 
folders dealing with the peninsula’s major commercial truck and fruit 
crops and listing the various brands and labels under which peninsula 
products are sold. 


RESEARCH SECTION PROGRAM 


This section will continue to collect general and statistical informa- 
tion concerning the peninsula. It will also collect similar information 
concerning competing sections and States. The information collected 
will be analyzed and prepared for use. It will be available to advertis- 
ers who desire peninsula facts; to peninsula business men who may 
have need for statistical information; to peninsula business men who 
may desire to answer inquiries concerning some phase of peninsula 
development; to editors; news writers, and magazine authors, and of 
course all the facts assembled will be available to all of the association's 
sections or bureaus. 

The research section is, therefore, the agent of the other sections, 
working with them in collecting the material necessary in shaping and 
carrying out their respective programs. The research section's range of 
investigation will include history, population, movements, climate, agri- 
culture in its various phases, general business conditions, flshefies, mis- 
cellaneous industry, transportation, taxation, education, sanitation, and 
civic improvement, The section will at all times be subject to the 
direction of other sections concerned with specific problems, 

The research section accordingly has a routine program and a special 
object program for the year 1928. 


RESEARCH SECTION ROUTINE 


As a matter of routine, the research section will answer all inquiries 
for specific information. It will operate as a library and a clearing 
house to which peninsula people and those outside the peninsula can turn 
for information regarding peninsula affairs. It will cooperate with 
other sections in collecting data and statistical material and will supply 
factual and photographic materials to magazine and newspaper writers, 
and will cooperate with individuals and agencies doing research on the 
peninsula. In order that the section's fund of information may at all 
times be complete and up-to-date, it will be necessary for it regularly 
to add to its files such Federal and State reports, university bulletins, 
and scientific and popular articles as may have a current reference 
value. 

Specifically, the research section will organize a reporting system 
which will afford current information regarding: 

Agricultural acreage, agricultural production, bank clearings, land 
sales and price range, building statistics, mortgage totals, mortgage fore- 
closures, industrial production, canning and rate statistics as they 
apply to the Eastern Shore situation, freight tonnage totals, fisheries 
statistics, tourist statistics, comparative tables covering bank deposits 
during past five years. 


SPECIAL OBJECT PROGRAM 


The State and Federal Departments of Agriculture, as well as the De- 
partment of Commerce, from time to time assign members of their staffs 
to make studies of specific problems in specific territories. The research 
section will continue negotiations designed to secure the assignment of 
State and Federal agricultural and industrial investigators to this 
section. 

In cooperation with the traffic and transportation section the research 
section will undertake the following: 

1. Statistical study of the peninsula's water-borne commerce during 
the last 25 years. 

(a) Tonnage. 

(b) Port facilities. 

(e) Federal appropriation for river and harbor Improvements. 

(d) Present condition of carrier's equipment, 

(e) Available tonnage. 

(f) Comparative waterway and railway rates. 

2. Truck shipments. 
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Statistical study showing truck shipments to major markets within 
truck radius, together with figures giving comparative costs and differ- 
ences in time of delivery as result of routings by truck, railroad, and 
waterway. 

STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


Statistical study of educational expenditures in the 14 counties of the 
peninsula, as compared with the expenditures made in rural districts of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, or Iowa having equal population will also be 
made, 

AGRICULTURAL SECTION PROGRAM 


The importance of agriculture in the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula in relation 
to its other industries requires that it be adequately represented by an 
agricultural section of the association, A 

The functions of such an agricultural section will be the coordination 
of the activities of existing agencies of the several States constituting 
the peninsula in the three fields of: 

1, Investigation. 

2. Education. 

3. Organization. 2 

The objectives of the agricultural section will be: 

1. The scientific determination of the agricultural possibilities of the 
peninsula. 

This will require a comprehensive survey of the entire industry, with 
a view to determining the types of production best adapted to produc- 
tion conditions and to available markets. It will also include the 
study of possible new lines of production. 

2. The progressive improvement of methods of production and distri- 
bution of agricultural products of the peninsula. 

This will inyolve educational and demonstrational work of various 
kinds carried on in cooperation with the agricultural and marketing 
agencies of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia in connection with the 
production and marketing of particular crops or products, such as 
cantaloupes or potatoes, eggs or lambs, farm crops or livestock. 

3. The promotion and encouragement of organization among rural 
people with a view to the development of better farms, better homes, 
and better communities. 

This will include organization for economic as well as for social and 
educational purposes and should be closely correlated with the efforts 
and programs of existing agencies looking to the same end. 

The agricultural section of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association 
during the year 1928 will function mainly through the marketing 
bureau. The marketing bureau will devote its attention to: 

1. Investigation of production and marketing practices and costs. 

2. Improvement in marketing methods and processes and dissemina- 
tion of marketing information. 

3. Promotion and improvement of marketing organization. 

The objectives of the marketing program are: 

(a) The development of low-cost production of high-quality products, 
graded and offered to the market in such form and at such times and 
places as the consumers may require. 

(b) The ultimate marketing of Del-Mar-Va agricultural products 
under a Del-Mar-Va brand through cooperative and commercial organ- 
ization operating primarily in the interests of the growers. 


MARKETING PRACTICES AND COSTS 


The investigational program of the agricultural section will be con- 
ducted under the auspices of the marketing bureau. The bureau will 
begin detailed studies of farm crops, trucking crops, canning crops, 


orchard fruits, small fruits, livestock, and livestock products, with espe- 


cial reference to the following: 
Apples, cantaloupes, cucumbers, grapes, peaches, poultry and poultry 
products, strawberries, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, white potatoes. 
In the case of these various products the statistical studies will be 
designed to show: 5 
1. Annual production. 
(a) Total production—yields, etc. 
(b) Commercial production. 
2, Commercial distribution. 
8. Varieties or breeds. 
4. Methods of production or management. 
5, Methods of harvesting, handling, or storage. 
6. Marketing methods. 
(a) Grading—under inspection or without. 
(b) Packing—sizes and types of container, 
(c) Marketing. 
1. Methods of sale to local buyers, on consignment, auction sale, 
etc, 
2, By individual growers, by growers’ organization, etc, 
(d) Price range. 
1. Under different degrees of grading and inspection. 
2. In yarious types of container, 
3. Under various methods of sale, 
4. In various markets. 
7. Production costs and net returns based on reports received from 
į selected lists of growers employing an identical accounting system. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN MARKETING METHODS AND PRACTICES AND DISSEMINA- 


TION OF MARKETING INFORMATION 


1, The marketing bureau will cooperate with extension organizations 
and marketing officials of the three States represented on the Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula, and with Federal and other agencies in educational and 
demonstrational work designed to promote and develop methods of 
production calculated to reduce production costs and to produce the 
kinds of qualities of products demanded by our markets. 

This may involve the right selection of seed or variety or breeding 
stock, the intelligent feeding and management of livestock or the ade- 
quate fertilization and cultivation of crops, the pruning, spraying, and 
thinning of fruits or the careful harvesting, handling, grading, packing, 
and distribution of the product. 

2. The market news service carried on in cooperation with the Mary- 
land State Department of Markets and the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics will be extended so that all members of the 
association and producers on the peninsular may receive daily market 
reports covering the principal commercial crops on Del-Mar-Va. 

3. Special bulletins will be issued from time to time covering produc- 
tion and marketing methods on the peninsula and in competing terri- 
tories. 

4. Reports will be issued from time to time on legislation enacted in 
other States with relation to grading and marketing of farm products 
and other matters connected therewith. 


MARKETING CONFERENCE 


5. Marketing conferences: Marketing conferences dealing with one 
particular crop or product, or with several related crops or products, 
will be held from time to time as conditions may seem to require. Such 
conferences will be arranged in cooperation with representatives of the 
extension and markettng officials of the States constituting the Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula and of the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

Growers, shippers, dealers, transportation agencies, banks, and other 
commercial interests will be invited to participate. The objectives of 
such conferences will be to discover the merits and demerits of present 
methods of production and marketing in vogue in the peninsular and to 
discover what may be done to promote and extend sufficient practices and 
to eliminate those that are inefficient. 

A sweet potato conference has already been held. Others are pro- 
jected for the fall and winter months to deal with poultry and poultry 
products, cantaloupes, white potatoes, strawberries, canning crops, etc. 

DEMONSTRATION TRAINS 


Marketing demonstration train: Plans are under consideration for 
the operation of a marketing demonstration train throughout the penin- 
sula. This project, if it develops as projected, will be carried on in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the extension and 
marketing agencies of the States of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The cars of the train would be equipped with charts and exhibits to 
demonstrate improved methods of production and marketing of low-cost, 
high-quality products and should cover the whole range of our principal 
productions. A lecture car would be attached to the train and lectures 
on various phases of marketing work would be scheduled at every stop. 
The itinerary of the train would be adjusted so as to reach important 
points in every county on the shore. 

7, One annual marketing congress or institute will be held under the 
auspices of the marketing council, composed of representatives of the 
various phases of agriculture and horticulture on the peninsula. 

This congress or institute will be convened in connection with the 
annual membership meeting of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Associa- 
tion. The congress or institute will be organized by sections and will 
have for its special purpose the consideration of marketing problems 
falling within the scope of the respective sections. The sections sug- 
gested are: 

a. General farming. 

b. Animal husbandry, 

c. Dairying. 

d. Poultry raising. 

e. Orchard fruits and small fruits. 

f. Trucking crops. 

g. Canning crops. 

PROMOTION AND IMPROVEMENT OF MARKETING ORGANIZATION 

The primary objective of the marketing bureau is to promote stand- 
ardization by development of central grading and packing plants where 
commodities may be effectively graded and impartially inspected so as 
to insure high standard grades for the pack. Such plants may be 
operated by individuals or by organized groups of producers. 

The marketing bureau will undertake the formation of groups of 
producers or of organized groups who desire to market their products 
under a genera! label to be controlled by the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore 
Association. This label will be awarded to groups of producers who 
contract with this association to produce and market their products 
under regulations and according to standards authorized or approved 
by this association, Under no circumstances will the Del-Mar-Va Asso- 
ciation operate as a sales agency. While it will advise with growers 
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concerning sales methods, they will in every instance make their own 
arrangements with a sales organization of their own selection. 

The marketing bureau will endeavor to eliminate speculation and 
promote the establishment of market stabilization by the coordination 
of the activities of growers and dealers through the medium of quotation 
committees or clearing houses. 


SUPPORTING THE GROWER 


If production of quality products warrants it, the marketing bureau 
publicity department will support groups of growers by means of the 
following methods or instruments: 

1. The preparation of circulars describing Del-Mar-Va products for 
distribution among commission houses and retail merchants. 

2. The preparation and distribution of store cards for display by 
retail merchants handling Del-Mar-Va products marketed by growers 
who have signed association agreements. 

3. The circularization of selected lists in specified cities, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that specified Del-Mar-Va products are on sale in a 
specified list of stores. 

4. The circularization of selected list of hotels and restaurants in 
specified cities, calling attention to Del-Mar-Va quality products. 

5. Modest local advertising campaigns in one or two selected centers“ 
designed to stimulate consumer demand. 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION SECTION PROGRAM 


The program of the traffic and transportation section of the Del- 
Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association contemplates a continuance of the 
present routine services, constructive functions, and the projection of 
several important specialized endeavors. 

ROUTINE SERVICE 


The traffic and transportation section of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern 
Shore Association will continue to maintain the following routine 
services: 

It will quote freight, express, and steamship rates to shippers, con- 
signees, and carriers. 

It will continue to accumulate and index all freight tariffs filed by 
common carriers as well as the rate schedules posted by public utilities 
to the end that members of the association may have a complete rate 
library at their disposal. 

It will continue to analyze all rate tariffs published by the carriers 
for the purpose of checking any errors made in the preparation of rate 
schedules. 

It will audit freight bills submitted by rail, water, or express carriers 
for the purpose of checking against overcharges. 

It will prepare and file for collection claims against carriers or insur- 
ance companies for losses incurred during transit and due to either 
damage or delay. 

It will continue to advise shippers and consignees how best to route 
inbound and outbound shipments by railroads, steamship, and express 
companies in order to obtain the cheapest possible rate. 

It will assist in tracing overdue shipments, 

Its facilities will be at the disposal of shippers in assisting them 
in expediting urgently needed cargoes. 9 

It will continue to advise shippers regarding methods of packing and 
marketing necessary in securing the lowest possible rate classifications. 


CONSTRUCTIVE FUNCTIONS 


The traffic and transportation section will be at the disposal of all 
investors seeking industrial plant or warehouse cities. 

It will assist shippers in consolidating small lots into carloads, thus 
effecting substantial rate savings, 

It will advise shippers regarding the distribution of goods shipped in 
carloads to junction points for the purpose of being later distributed in 
small lots to near-by destinations. 

It will press to secure an adjustment of unjustly discriminatory rates. 

It will assist in the preparation and collection of reparation claims 
against carriers. 

It will prepare and argue rate and service cases before State and 
Federal regulatory commissions as need may arise. 

It will keep in touch with all proceedings before classification com- 
mittees formulating rules, regulations, and rates. 

It will participate in proceedings before perishable protective tariff 
committees in connection with rules, regulations, and ratings as they 
may appertain to perishable peninsula products. 

It will inspect trunk line and other committee dockets in connec- 
tion with all rates, rules, and regulations, and will be prepared to protest 
any regulation, rule or rate, deemed detrimental to peninsula business 
interests. 

It will continue its efforts to secure a reduction in the elapsed time 
covered by existing rate schedules on perishable products. 

COOPERATIVE FUNCTIONS 


The section will cooperate with the sales departments of peninsula 
organizations in selecting routes to markets, in choosing distributing 
centers, and in framing distribution schedules designed to reduce costs 
and improve methods. 
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The section will cooperate with the purchasing departments of 
peninsula industries, and assist them in locating new sources of supply 
and in reducing the cost of obtaining raw materials through direct 
routings. 

The section will cooperate with the carriers through the shippers 
regional advisory boards and other traffic bodies, with a view of pro- 
moting good will and developing understanding between carriers and 
shippers. 

SPECIALIZED ENDEAVORS 

A complete check and analysis of the rates on anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal will be made with a view of initiative action looking 
toward a readjustment of these rates in the interest of peninsula 
consumers. a 

The section will continue action designed to secure a readjustment 
of rates on lumber and other forest products to and from the peninsula 
for the purpose of bringing them into more complete agreement with 
the rates enjoyed by other producing and consuming centers, 

The section will continue its efforts to secure a readjustment of 
the rates on fruit and vegetable packages from manufacturing plants 
on the peninsula to consuming points. 

è The section will check and analyze rates on fruits and vegetables 
from all southern territory, and compare them with rates from the 
Del-Mar-Va Peninsula to eastern and western markets, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether peninsula producers are in every instance 
accorded a proper rate base. - 

The section will concentrate its efforts for the purpose of securing 
a complete revision of rates on canned goods, and with a view of ob- 
taining rail and water rates with differentials under the all-rail rates 
where no such differential now exists. 

The section will make an investigation for the purpose of deter- 
mining the possibility of moving strawberries, cucumbers, and canta- 
loupes in ventilated cars for next morning delivery at Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and New York; and second morning delivery at Boston, 
Mass., and other points equally distant. 

The section will continue its efforts to obtain better and more 
efficient passenger service between eastern cities and the peninsula as 
well as special excursion rates and the increased passenger service and 
proper equipment necessary to the development of peninsula seashore 
resorts. 

The section will accumulate current data regarding the present condi- 
tion of our rivers, harbors, and inland waterways with a view of 
ascertaining what improvements are now necessary from the transpor- 
tation standpoint and with a view of obtaining better facilities for 
water-borne traffic. 

The section will obtain data regarding the blower ventilated cars 
now being used for fruit traffic by the express companies in Canada 
and which have proven successful in that territory. If such equipment 
could be successfully used on peninsula lines, material savings could 
be effected in refrigeration charges. 

When a decision is rendered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the eastern class rate investigation (which covers the entire 
eastern territory) the section will make a thorough check and study 
of the decision and be prepared to take whatever action may be neces- 
sary in securing for the peninsula a proper rate revision and make 
certain that the adjusted rates are comparable with the rates in force 
on other sections of the peninsula and on other Atlantic Seaboard 
lines. 

The section will be prepared to oppose the abandonment or dis- 
memberment of any part of existing bay or rail service facilities and 
they will accumulate data calculated to substantiate its position. 

The section will undertake a comprehensive study leading to the 
preparation of a complete plan for the reorganization of present Chesa- 
peake and Pennsylvania rail-line properties for the purpose of demon- 
strating what additional service can and should be furnished, what 
rates properly adjusted, and schedules rearranged so as to operate these 
lines on a basis affording adequate transportation and yielding a reason- 
able profit. Such a reorganization plan would further the development 
of bay and peninsula properties, stabilize industry, and open the way 
for the location on the peninsula of many new business and industrial 
enterprises. A first step in an industrial expansion program is to make 
certain, first, that transportation facilities are permanent and, second, 
that they will be adequate to take care of the future growth of business. 


BUREAUS AND ADMINISTRATION 


The department of administration, through its executive officers, co- 
ordinates the activities of the association’s various sections and their 
subordinate bureaus. The Department of Administration is responsible 
for: i 
1. Finances, 

2. Membership extension. 

3. Preparation of operation budgets. 

4, Personnel. 

5. Organization policy. 

6. Conduct of miscellaneous activities necessary from time to time, 
which do not fall within the scope of existing sections or bureaus. 
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RESORTS AND HOTELS BUREAU 


The program of the Resorts and Hotels Bureau contemplates a con- 
tinuance of advertising and publicity efforts for the purpose of bring- 
ing the peninsula's recreational and resort advantages to the attention 
of the general public. The bureau will endeavor through this medium 
to extend the season of patronage to the period from Easter to Thanks- 
giving, thus giving the resorts a better opportunity for a larger return 
on invested capital, Appeals to the Pennsylvania Railroad for better 
service and schedules will be continued and civic improvement programs 
will be instigated, 

It will conduct a study of hotel services and rates in competitive 
territory and strive for an equivalent standard of service and ratés in 
peninsula territory. 

Potentially the peninsula is rich in pleasure and resort resources. 
But until recently bitter rivalries and jealousies tended to keep apart 
the interests responsible for their development. 

In the new resorts and hotels bureau of the association there are now 
118 members pledged to cooperation in the important business of 
building up our ocean, bay, and river resources. For the first time in 
the history of the peninsula there is this year being published an 
Illustrated, descriptive traveler's guide listing every resort and the 
accommodations afforded to the public thereat. 

Larger investments and a greater care in advertising and an increased 
consideration for the welfare and comfort of the trayeling public are 
chief among the objectives of the resort bureau. 


ORGANIZATION SERVICE BUREAU 


This bureau is an organization composed of loéal civil groups, work- 
ing together for the advancement of the individual community and the 
peninsula as a whole. 

Through the bureau the Del-Mar-Va Association offers the following 
services to local organizations : 

1. Cooperation in making community industrial and other surveys 
under the supervision of the research department of the Del-Mar-Va 
Eastern Shore Association and local organization committees. 

2. Assistance in framing local programs of activities. 

3. Assistance in securing speakers. 

4. Assistance in conducting membership and financial campaigns. 

5. Assistance of the publicity and advertising department of the 
Del-Mar-Va Association in the preparation and publication of local 
literature, 

6. Assistance of the traffic and transportation department of the 
Del-Mar-Va Association in the handling of local transportation prob- 
lems. 

7. Access to prospect lists issued by the publicity and advertising 
department of the Del-Mar-Va Association under such regulations as 
the said association shall determine. 

8. Direction for training conferences for chamber of commerce. 


REAL ESTATE BOARD 


The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Real Estate Board was formed at 
the instigation of the Del-Mar-Va Association haying adopted its 
constitution and by-laws on August 13. The purpose of the board is to 
establish and standardize the business of real-estate brokerage, so that 
it shall obtain and hold the confidence and respect of both owners and 
purchasers of Del-Mar-Va lands, Through the board the members will 
receive lists of inquiries direct from the association. 

When the board is completely organized, application to the National 
Real Estate Board will be made, and upon acceptance into this or- 
ganization, each member so affiliated will become a member of the 
national board and be expected to abide by the ethics of the profes- 
sion. The Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association places at the dis- 


posal of the board the several sections of its organization. 


EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 
In extending the scope of the organization movement on the peninsula, 
the association, through its extension department, assisted 34 com- 
munities to organize local trade bodies and arrange programs. These 
local organizations raised more than $62,000 for their own current 
expenses, 
STABILIZATION OF MONEY 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 1922, in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, I introduced a bill looking toward monetary 
stabilization. Extensive hearings were held on this bill in the 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses. The leading finan- 
cial authorities and economists of the world were heard at these 
hearings, with the result of not only nation-wide but world-wide 
interest in the value of stabilizing influences throughout our 
whole economic life. 

The Federal reserve system has made some progress by rea- 
son of the raising and lowering of rediscount rates and open 
market operations, and great merchants and business men have 
applied the theory with much success by attempting to keep 
wages and salaries on a par with the value of the dollar, a 
most notable case being that of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Co. 
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I am going to reintroduce and press for passage at the short 
session next winter the original bill introduced by me as I be- 
lieve the people at large, including our farmers who have been 
so hard hit because of a general lack of stabilization, are pre- 
pared for this legislation to be acted upon. 

As a preliminary, however, and to remind the Congress and 
the country of the changes taking place in economic conditions, 
I am introducing at this point in my remarks a speech delivered 
by me at the Maryland State Bankers’ Association Convention 
at Atlantic City on May 6, 1924, and a speech of the Right Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
Great Britain, before the stockholders of the Bank of England, 
delivered on January 28, 1928: 


SPEBCH or Hon. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH, OF MARYLAND 


Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the Maryland State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in the course of these remarks I hope you will not be forced to 
feel about me as a woman felt who met a friend she had not seen for 
several years, and who said to her: 

“Your husband does not knock you about as he used to do, eh?“ 

“No, sir,” the woman answered. 

“I am mighty glad to hear it. 
place.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; his heart’s in the right place, and the rest of his body, 
too. He is in jail.” 

I trust also you will not be as careful to show this feeling as was 
Mrs, Maloney when she was brought before the magistrate for an assault 
on Policeman Casey. She had been unusually attentive throughout the 
proceedings, and now the judge was summing up the evidence. 

“The evidence shows, Mrs. Maloney,” he began, “that you threw a 
stone at Policeman Casey.” 

“It shows more than that, your honor,” interrupted Mrs. Maloney. 
“It shows that Of hit him.” 

When I was asked to address this distinguished body of representa- 
tive Marylanders the question naturally arose as to what I could say 
which would be of interest and possibly of some service. Years ago in 
Caroline County, when I was a boy, we had only one bank, and the 
offering of a promissory note to that institution for discount was done 
with the humility proper in the asking of a great favor, while the board 
of directors in discounting that note, which, by the way, had to be pro- 
tected by indorsements represenfing many times the amount asked for, 
deported themselves as if they were a charitable organization bestowing 
from their own individual resources largess to the benighted multitude. 
This is no longer the condition. With 10 banks in the county, each 
bidding for business, the danger now, in so far as there is danger, is 
toward too great laxity in loaning the funds of these banks. What 
bas happened in Caroline County is typical of what has happened in 
the other counties of Maryland and in Baltimore City, is typical. of what 
has happened in all the older communities through the length and 
breadth of the United States, and is typical of that spirit of democracy 
which is the result of a vastly increased average intelligence, enlighten- 
ment, and education, and which, in its spread not only throughout our 
own great people but the people of the world, is so great a part of the 
hope of the future. 

It is extremely difficult to segregate basic human necessities and single 
out any given one or two as of paramount importance, but, based not 
only upon preconceived notion but upon what I believe has been a 
patient investigation, I haye reached the conelusion that there are at 
least two fundamental human problems that our people are now pre- 
pared to consider and solye—the abolition of war and the stabilization 
of money. It is of this last I would speak. 

My grandfather was a country doctor, and in 1885, as a very small 
boy, I began to drive with him constantly, except when I was in school. 
In those days the farmer had no hours; the farmer's wife had no hours. 
They worked from the time they could see the morning until daylight 
down at night, and as a class they were always poor. This fact was 
driven home to me because time and again when it was necessary for 
the family doctor to make some sort of a collection in order to live he 
found that after the interest and bonus on the bill of sale had been paid 
and the interest and part of the principal on the fertilizer note and the 
taxes and insurance attended to there was nothing left for the doctor; 
and a great many times, instead of making a collection, he “ lightened 
his wallet” to him who was less well off than he. I wondered about 
this condition. I tried to think why it was that these people whose 
work was never done were always poor. Afterwards, with a broaden- 
ing view, I wondered why it was that the average of those with things 
to sell were at such a great disadvantage relatively with those who had 
money to sell. About the time I graduated from college in 1899 I no- 
ticed a change. Those with things to sell had gradually begun to 
prosper and those with money to sell gradually began to do not 
so well, and finally I reached the conclusion that from my earliest 
recollection until near the beginning of the century the investor and the 
man with a fixed income appeared to be always in a gradually better 
position, while the small business man, and especially the producer— 
having in mind the farmer—was constantly going back; and that since 
the beginning of the century and up to 1914 the position was exactly 
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reversed, although the farmer, for other reasons, has always occupied a 
relatively unfavorable position, Finally, it appeared to me that va- 
rious social phenomena had resulted and were resulting from these 
varying conditions. The gradual fall in prices from 1873 to 1896 cul- 
minated in the Bryan free-silver campaign, which, if successful, would 
have resulted and was intended to result in the paying of debts with 
cheap money; that is, in the partial repudiation of obligations. 

In the period from 1896 to 1914 we heard no more about free silver, 
but a wave of unrest began to spread among those with a fixed income; 
the clerk, the school-teacher, the salaried man of every class began to 
feel with ever-increasing pressure the gradual rise in the cost of living. 
Labor unions were formed, strikes became uncommon, radical legislation 
of all sorts was offered in Congress; some of it was passed. We began 
to hear of capital as distinguished from labor and labor as distinguished 
from capital, as if our people occupied two armed camps, each battling 
against the other. And then the World War came on. Providentially, 
just prior to that time the Federal reserve act was passed, which in- 
creased potential credit many times. We have seen the period of infla- 
tion in 1919 and 1920 with general commodity prices rising to about 
two and one-fourth times what they were in 1914; and then the collapse 
of the latter part of 1921 and 1922, and the conservative, careful 
period of 1923. 

What does it all mean, and is there any solution after we find out 
what it all means? When I went to Congress in 1921, with some oppor- 
tunity to investigate these things which I had been wondering about 
for so long, I began to mull around, and one day in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics I was shown a curve of prices based on the bureau's index 
number, and as I ran my finger along the line of falling prices from 
1878 to 1896 and of rising prices from 1896 to 1914 I began to see why 
it was that the first period was one of prosperity for the man of fixed 
income, the mortgagee, and the bondholder, and why the last period 
was one of relative prosperity for the producer, the business man, and 
the stockholder, each period causing social misunderstanding, unrest, and 
misery to that part of our people not on the right side of the price 
trend. Now, there was a reason, of course, for these long periods of 
rising and falling prices, and remembering that we were on a gold basis 
it then occurred to me that gold began to be produced in South Africa 
and the Klondike just about 1896. By this time it seemed there was a 
little light just ahead and that the foundation of our changing economie 
conditions had been either a scarcity or a plentitude of gold. And now 
what is the answer? 

Careful economists tell us that there is a constant equation between 
the volume of production and its turnover and the volume of money 
and credits and their turnover (of course, I am speaking ronghly), so 
that in order to preserve their relative positions of debtor and creditor, 
mortgagor and mortgagee, bondholder and stockholder, seller of goods 
and seller of money, a means should be devised to preserve this ratio 
so that the volume of money and credit will expand only in the same 
proportion as production and turnover expands and contracts as pro- 
duction and turnover subsides. In the March number of Harper's 
Magazine there is an article entitled “ Stabilizing the dollar,” which 
analyzes this subject in every satisfactory way and which, incidentally, 
speaks favorably of certain legislation now pending in Congress and 
introduced by me. I mention this fact as indicating two things: First, 
that the stabilization of purchasing power is becoming a matter of 
public interest; and second, that I am discussing a question in the 
solution of which I am attempting to assist in a practical way. In 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in Washington, there is kept an index 
number of wholesale price levels made up of a composite of something 
over 400 commodities, each weighed in accordance with what experience 
has shown to be its relative market importance. The standard from 
which conclusions are now drawn is the average price level of 1914. 
The present price level relative to 1914 is about 161. The legislation 
referred to and now pending in Congress contemplates starting with 
the general price level at the time when the proposed legislation becomes 
law and afterwards maintain approximately that price leyel by means 
which I will indicate in a few moments. In the meantime I want to 
make it perfectly clear, of course, that there is no attempt in this 
legislation to control the price level of individual commodities, They 
will move in accordance with the law of supply and demand, but the 
purpose is to keep the average the same, so that the value of money 
in an aggregate of the general commodities which it will buy will 
not appreciably change. In other words, while flour and eggs and 
butter and chickens and meat and sugar and coffee will individually 
vary in price, the filled market basket made up of these different com- 
modities can always be purchased with the same amount of money. 
And right here let me say that when the general price level is kept 
constant, when there is an automatic restrainst against inflation and 
its consequent deflation and collapse, the tendency of individual prices 
to change will be immeasurably reduced, because the unhealthy eco- 
nomic conditions, the result of these abnormal periods, is the chief cause 
of the sudden rise and collapse of the price of any given commodity. 

How can we keep this index number constant? How can we prevent 
periods of inflation succeeding periods of business expansion, cul- 
minating in periods of speculation and ending in periods of collapse? 
The quantity theory of money has been recognized as essentially 
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sound by practically all economists for more than a century. Mus- 
trating by reducing the theory to its simplest form, if the total volume 
of commodities consists of 20 bushels of wheat and wheat is only 
traded in by the use of money, and the total volume of money is $20, 
as long as all that wheat is being traded in and all that money is in 
circulation wheat will be worth $1 a bushel. If, under the same con- 
ditions, there are $40 in circulation, wheat will be worth $2 a bushel; 
if, with 20 bushels of wheat and $20 in money $10 of that money is 
withheld from circulation and all other conditions are as stated in the 
first previous illustration, wheat will be worth 50 cents a bushel; if, 
on the other hand, one-half of that wheat is being withheld from the 
market and there is only a turnover in 10 bushels of the wheat, other 
conditions remaining as in the first illustration, wheat will be worth 
$2 a bushel. Or, expressed in the generalization mentioned hereto- 
fore in these remarks, there is a constant ratio between the volume 
of production and turnover and the volume of money and credits and 
their circulation. So that if your index number of general price levels 
remains constant, you are assured that your volume of money and 
credits are expanding only in proportion as production and turnover 
expands—that is, only in proportion to the legitimate needs of busi- 
ness—and-you can be assured that when you restrain the rise of the 
index number you are restraining credits beyond the legitimate necessi- 
ties of business, you are restraining unhealthy and abnormal produc- 
tion, and you are restraining business expansion within wholesome limits 
and stopping in its inception overproduction, waste, speculation, and 
collapse, 

The basis of our monetary system is gold; our entire credit struc- 
ture is based on gold, Now, let's assume that all the gold is with- 
drawn from circulation, gold certificates being substituted; and let's 
assume that we start with a reserve of $1,000,000 in gold at the 
present number of grains of pure gold in the dollar, and that the index 
number goes up 1 per cent, indicating that our money and credit struc- 
ture is expanding more rapidly than our production and turnover. If 
we then increase the theoretical gold content in a dollar by 1 per 
cent, we have reduced our gold reserve from $1,000,000 to $990,000 
and the possibilities of our credit structure by 1 per cent, which in 
turn tends to reestablish the normal ratio between production and 
turnover on one side and money and credit in circulation on the 
other. 

Without going into the details of the proposed legislation, the above 
illustrations will serve to indicate its theory. Now, the question arises, 
Is such legislation possible at this time? The law requires us to main- 
tain our gold reserves at 40 per cent. We now have about 82 per cent, 
and in order to make this plan feasible without unduly weighing the 
dollar it will be necessary to legislate for a required gold reserve of 
about 70. It is, therefore, dificult to have passed such legislation at 
this time, but in the various discussions concerning stabilization caused 
by this proposed legislation various alternatives have been suggested, 
such as a legislative direction by Congress to the Federal Reserve Board 
to have raised rediscount rates in the Federal reserve banks when the 
index number is rising and reduce them when the index number is 
falling and in that way tend on the one hand to discourage unhealthy 
expansion and on the other hand to make money easy when business 
is not so good and thus tend to stimulate it. Another proposal is 
legislation requiring the Federal Reserve Board to have the reserve 
banks put securities on the market and thus tend to draw money from 
active circulation when the index number is rising and to buy them up 
and thus put money in circulation for business when the index number 
‘is falling. 

In considering the necessity of legislation, let us go over for a minute 
what happened in 1923. At that time the mental attitude of the coun- 
try regarding economic conditions was the attitude of a people who had 
just been through a period of unhealthy inflation and drastic and 
stupefying deflation and corresponded to the way people feel about a 
war just after the war is over. We would never have wars if people 
kept in the same frame of mind they are in just after one is over. In 
1923 we were cautious, not because we are habitually wise enough to 
be cautious, but because and only because we had just had our lesson. 
Various banks in their monthly letters during 1923 gave reminders of 
the disasters of 1920; the monthly letters of the National City Bank 
of New York, for example, one of the most widely read of economic 
bulletins, in January advised business men to operate with caution. 
In February it remarked that business men are following conservative 
policies and showing little inclination to become extended, which is 
the part of wisdom in present conditions.” In March it warned its 
readers that every upward movement is in danger of running away. In 
April it again called attention to the danger of inflation. “ The indus- 
tries of the country,” it declared, “are already working practically at 
capacity or to the limit of the labor supply. Under this condition they 
can not use more credit to advantage.” 

These warnings are typical of the state of mind of bankers in the 
early months of 1923, In February and March, 1923, the reserve banks 
of New York, Boston, and San Francisco raised their rediscount rates. 
Due in part to this action, interest rates of commercial banks rose in 
February and again in March, rates on call loans on 60 to 90 day 
paper and on 4 to 6 months paper being all higher in March than in 
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any month of the previous year. Raising of money rates was followed 
promptly by curbing of the upward movement of prices and overproduc- 
tion. Not so generally understood is the fact that the open market 
operations of the Federal reserve banks in the first half of 1923 tended 
to curb the involuntary movement and in the second half of the year 
tended to sustain business on its new level. Early in January the 
Federal reserve banks held open-market acceptances and United States, 
securities to the value of $734,000,000. These they reduced steadily 
throughout the period of incipient business boom. By July the total 
holdings were less than $300,000,000. Between October 17 and the 
end of the year, however, the holdings increased from about three hun- 
dred million to four hundred and seventy-three million dollars. Thus 
the open-market operations took money out of general circulation at a 
time when, according to our indexes, money in circulation was increas- 
ing faster than the volume of trade, and later in the year when these 
same guides began to point in the other direction the open-market opera- 
tions put more money into circulation. We were cautious in 1923 be- 
cause we had had a recent lesson. We will be less cautious as time 
goes by, and in a very short time when credit begins to be demanded 
all over the country for developments of all sorts the Federal Reserve 
Board, without express legislative authority, will not be able to restrain 
a period of inflation greater, probably, than any we have ever known. 
In 1920, with our gold reserve down to 43.4 per cent, the index number 
was 226, or two and one-fourth times higher than in 1914. In 1922, 
with a reserve percentage of 77.9, the index number fell to 149. With 
the present reserve percentage of 82 per cent, the index number of- 
wholesale prices is about 160, so that a determined demand for credit 
based on our gold reserve could pull our reserve percentage down to 45, 
probably, before it could be stopped. The index number would rise to 
around 300, which would mean prices higher than this country has 
ever seen, and which would result in an economic collapse greater than 
that of 1921 and 1922, This problem, my friends, is on the very verge 
of being solved, but we can’t wait too long, As I said before, human’ 
memory is short. Unless our obligations as a world power and a leader, 
of civilization are fulfilled shortly, the gradual abolition of war never 
can be achieved until the lessons of the next war direct the human 
mind to the solution of the problem, and unless we have promptly some 
legislation looking to real scientific monetary stability, it will be too 
late until the next so-called business cycle has left in its wake its 
dreadful toll of economic waste, misery, and human despair. 5 

I, personally, am an optimist. When I compare conditions now with 
what they were 30 years ago, I see tillage where there was swamp; I 
find sewers taking the place of unhealthy, unsanitary conditions; I find 
the people willing to spend thousands of dollars a year to build roads 
to lighten the human burden and to draw the city, the town, and the 
country ever closer together; I find the body of the child taken care 
of in a manner undreamed of 30 years ago, and I see a public endeayor 
to surround with the beneficence of education every class from the 
highest to the lowest, and if you and I live out the normal span of our 
lives I have no doubt whatever that we will look back and wonder why 
we were ever short-sighted enough to allow a condition of constantly 
changing money value to exist without making the necessary changes 
in our system. A problem like the one we are discussing to-day is a 
problem of democracy, a democracy which is one in fact and not one 
in name only; a democracy which demands that that which one has 
accumulated by his industry and his endeayor shall not be taken away 
from him because of a fall in the value of the medium of exchange, and 
that the results of human toil shall not be dissipated and the toiler 
left in his despair because of an increase in the value of the medium of 
exchange. 

In the course of some litigation several years ago a certain prominent 
manufacturer said during his cross-examination that he knew nothing 
of history and didn’t recognize the value of such knowledge. This was 
either an ill-considered statement or else was the result of the kind of 
practical success along a given line which creates in some minds the 
obsession that they are blessed with all wisdom, an obsession which 
interferes with the process of reflection. 

In an address delivered at the University of Michigan in April, 1911, 
on the study of ancient literature, the Hon. James Bryce, then ambas- 
sador to this country from Great Britain, had this to say concerning 
the study of history: 

“We can conjecture the future only from what we know of the past; 
that is to say, from what we know of human nature and the processes 
by which it and human institutions change. One who knows only his 
own country and people does not really know them, because it is only 
by knowing something of other countries and their peoples that he can 
tell which characteristics of his own people are normal, generally pres- 
ent in all peoples, and which are peculiar to his own. So likewise he 
who knows only his own time does not really know it, for he can not 
distinguish between characteristics that are transient and those that 
are permanent. This is the main use of history besides, of course, the 
pleasure which all knowledge gives. To know what we are, we must 


know how we came to be what we are, and must realize that we shall 
before long pass into something different.” i 

The lessons of history teach of the cycle, inevitable under our pres- 
ent monetary system—expansion, inflation, speculation, collapse, slow 
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recovery. Stabilization, restraining expansion at the point of over- 
production and consequent inflation, is not only an economic problem 
the solution of which people are ready to undertake, but is clearly 
a direct problem of civilization involving self-restraint and mental and 
spiritual elevation. 

The great body of bankers, representing as they do much of the best 
thought of our communities, are bound to be conservative in the sense 
that they shrink from political nostrums and fundamentally unsound 
economic proposals, but pure conservatism is alike offensive to them, as 
it means stagnation and a refusal to note the march of civilization. 


In the language of Edward G. Ryan, the great Wisconsin lawyer. 


and judge: 

“Pure conservatism is always wrong; civilization is never fixed, No 
Joshua has power to stay the course of the human mind. Change is 
the necessity of human history, progress the duty of the human race, 
Pure conservatism has no place in the annals of mankind, It concedes 
the past, but denies the future. It worships the actual, but anathema- 
tizes the possible. Its creed is the present because it is the present. 
It holds with Pope that whatever is, is right. It is the bigot of the 
present, without sympathy with the past or prophecy of the future. 
Content where it finds itself, pure conservatism sits down by the 
wayside, while the march of civilization passes by and presses on to 
the promised land of the future, guided on its dark way by faith in the 
destiny of man as by a pillar of fire.” 


SPEECH OF THY RIGHT HON. REGINALD MCKENNA 


To-day I shall turn to ask you to consider the present position of 
gold as an international standard of value. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since the pound sterling was re- 
established on the gold basis, and most of the important currencies 
are now stabilized in relation to gold. This general reversion to gold 
gives the appearance of a return to prewar conditions in matters of 
credit and currency, but if we look further into the question we shall 
find that there has been a remarkable change. The development of 
central-bank policy in the United States has shown that, while gold may 
be retained as a medium for making international payments, it can be 
deprived of its function as the ultimate standard of value. How this 
came about, the stages through which American policy has passed, and 
the meaning of the conclusion deserve our close attention. 

CONDITIONS BEFORE THE WAR 


Let me begin by reminding you of the conditions before the war. At 
that time the central banks adopted a purely passive attitude with 
regard to the control of credit, allowing the movement of gold into or 
out of a country to regulate the internal supply of money. If gold 
flowed in freely credit and currency expanded, if more credit was 
created than was required to support the current growth of business 
prices rose. 

If gold flowed out, credit and currency contracted; the growth of 
business was checked and prices showed a tendency to fall. It followed 
from this that the current course of world prices was determined by the 
supply of monetary gold. This does not mean that other causes, such 
as improved methods of production and communication, do not affect 
the price level, but these only come into play over more extended periods 
of time. 

This passivity of the central banks probably arose from the peculiar 
structure of the British central banking system. London was then the 
unchallenged finanicel center and free gold -market of the world, In 
addition, Britain, as the world’s principal creditor, was the main 
source of supply of new capital, and international trade was for the 
greater part financed by sterling bills. These various factors taken 
together constituted London the point through which a surplus or 
scarcity of gold made its influence felt, and the British price level was 
the medium through which gold operated on the price levels of all other 
countries. 

PRIMARY RESERVE SMALL 


Under the British central banking system only a small part of the 
country's total gold holding was available to meet demand, So small, 
indeed, was the primary reserve in relation to the demands which 
might possibly be made upon it, that the principal aim of our central 
bank policy was to protect it from withdrawals of gold, even when these 
were really of quite moderate dimensions in relation to the total stock 
in the country. The movement of gold became a matter of the utmost 
importance, and the means of counteracting its influence on the supply 
of money and the course of prices hardly existed. In these circum- 
stances there was little scope for the formulation or exercise of conscious 
policy, and the principles of central bank credit control remained unde- 
veloped, if not unknown. 

The first authoritative suggestion that gold movements need not have 
predominant importance in the control of credit and currency appeared 
in the recommendations of the international economic conference held at 
Genoa in 1922. The financial commission appointed at that conference, 
perhaps the most important of its kind that has been held, were deeply 
impressed by the danger of a gold shortage. As advised by most of the 
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leading authorities, the commission took the view that a scarcity was to 
be looked for in the absence of any unforeseen developments in produc- 
tion. 


AIM TO ECONOMIZE GOLD 


They were alarmed at the prospect of the supply of gold to the 
principal trading countries of the world becoming inadequate to pro- 
vide for such an expansion of credit and currency as would be needed 
to meet the requirements of growing trade. Accordingly the commis- 
sion’s recommendations were aimed at economizing the use of gold, and 
one of their main suggestions was that instead of reverting to the pre- 
war system, under which each country held its own gold stock, gold 
exchange standards should be adopted by most countries, leaving only a 
few to hold the ultimate metallic reserves for the entire world. 

The purpose of the conference in propounding measures to economize 
gold was undeniably sound, and it is a matter of regret that the sug- 
gestions for the adoption of gold-exchange standards have been widely 
departed from. The proposal, it is true, was at first incorporated in a 
modified form in schemes of reorganization in many parts of the world, 
particularly in central Europe and South America, but, unfortunately, 
the system has come to be regarded as merely a step on the road to a 
full gold standard. Already many countries actually on a gold-ex- 
change standard are unprofitably using their foreign assets in the 
purchase of gold reserves. ‘ 

The eager desire to accumulate metallic reserves is no doubt prompted 
by the recollection of pre-war practice and ignores our more recent ex- 
perience that, even in a gold-standard country, gold need no longer be 
the controlling factor in the supply of money. This brings me to the 
example of the United States, and I shall endeavor to outline the stages 
along which that country has moved in its progress from the pre-war to 
post-war conceptions of monetary policy. If, however, the successive 
proceedings of the American central reserve banks are to be fully under- 
stood, we must continually bear in mind a general proposition which les 
at the root of monetary theory and to which I haye referred on several 
previous occasions. 

REGULATION OF SUPPLY 


Stated in the briefest terms, the proposition is that every central bank 
purchase and every loan by a central bank increases the cash resources 
of the other banks and provides the basis for an expansion in the volume 
of credit, or, in other words, of money; while every sale by a central 
bank or repayment of a central bank loan reduces bank cash and re- 
stricts the supply of money. This proposition holds true whatever the 
central bank may purchase or sell, whether it buys or disposes of gold, 
bills, securities, or any other asset. From this it follows that central 
banks possess the power to regulate the supply of money irrespective 
of gold movements. According to their view of trade requirements they 
may, if they choose, wholly or partially offset a purchase of gold by a 
sale of other assets or a sale of gold by a purchase of assets, 


MONETARY POLICY OF UNITED STATES 


Obviously this power has always been inherent in a central bank 
system, and, apart from its ordinary day-to-day business, the Bank of 
England used from time to time in pre-war days to make purchases 
and sales of assets other than gold. But such transactions were un- 
dertaken only as an auxiliary to bank-rate policy, which was Itself 
determined by actual and potential movements of gold. Purchases and 
sales of gold were alone regarded as the effective control of the volume 
of bank cash and consequently of the supply of money. 

I come now to the story of the recent development of monetary 
policy in the United States. In consequence of the enormous accu- 
mulation of gold, coupled with movements into and out of the country 
on a scale which, if left uncontrolled, would have proved disastrous 
to the stability of the American price level, the attention of the reserve 
banks was forcibly directed to their controlling powers. Beginning 
with only a partial use, in the course of time they have learned to 
utilize these powers to the full, All the stages in the development 
of American practice can be seen in the 13 years since 1914, which 
I divide into five periods. Each of these is marked by distinctive 
gold movements, and I propose to show how the resulting problems 
have been successively dealt with, 

The first period runs from the outbreak of the war to the middle 
of 1919, covers the beginning of the great westward flow of gold to 
America. All the incoming gold, amounting on balance to over 1,000 
million dollars, was purchased by the Federal reserve banks, and fol- 
lowing pre-war practice was allowed to become the basis of additional 
credit. 

REMOVAL OF EMBARGO 


As if this were not enough, the central institutions created a further 
basis of credit by discounting bills for member banks for very large 
sums, and thus the ground was laid for the vast expansion of credit 
which actually occurred. The demands for credit on this inflationary 
basis were insatiable, No sufficient measures for counteracting the 
effect of the incoming gold had yet been adopted, and inflation ran a 
free course, 
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The second period runs from the middle of 1919, when the war-time 
embargo on gold export was removed to the late summer of the follow- 
ing year. During this period dollar balances owned by South American 
and Far Eastern countries were withdrawn in gold, and America lost 
a net amount of nearly $400,000,000. The export demand was met by 
the reserve banks, but it should be noted that the sale of this gold 
did not permanently deplete bank cash, Under the influence of the 
current inflation the reserve banks continued freely to discount bilis 
and buy earning assets to such an extent that the supply of bank cash 
was considerably increased, and an enlarged basis was provided for 
further credit inflation. 

BANK CASH IS INCREASED 


My third period covers more than four years and extends from the 
summer of 1920 to the last month of 1924. This period was marked 
by continuous imports of gold, and already in the early years we 
perceive a growing anxiety on the part of the central banking au- 
thorities with regard to the inflow. They realized that if the gold 
were allowed to function to the fullest extent, it would lead to a 
further expansion of credit and a perpetuation of the evils of inflation. 
They determined, therefore, as far as possible, to deprive the incoming 
gold of its credit-creating capacity until the demands of trade should 
call for a larger credit basis. 

The period I am now reviewing falls naturally into two parts: In 
the first, the gold was neutralized; in the second, it was allowed to 
form new bank cash. In the first two years, which covered the liqui- 
dation following the postwar boom, $1,000,000,000 of gold were im- 
ported and bought by the reserve banks. The immediate effect of the 
purchases was to increase bank cash, but the whole of this increase 
was used by the member banks to pay off maturing bills held by the 
central banks, and on balance the volume of bank cash was unchanged. 

During this time policy was at work. The gold was absorbed by the 
reserve banks and held by them in place of discounted bills. This 
process of acquiring gold in lieu of interest-bearing assets was expen- 
sive and severely curtailed the income of the reserve banks. But their 
object had been achieved. The effect of the inflowing gold had been 
nullified in accordance with the dictates of policy, and pre-war practice 
was in process of abandonment as unsuitable to the novel conditions 
confronting the American authorities. 

BANKS TRANSFER TO TREASURY 


During the second half of the period the inflowing gold was treated 
in an entirely different manner. Industry was recovering from the 
slump, trade was in process of development, and the banks were being 
called upon for larger supplies of money. The necessary credit expan- 
sion could only be effected upon a broadening basis of bank cash, and 
the incoming gold was utilized for this purpose. It was paid into the 
reserve banks, and some of it was allowed to form a permanent addition 
to member banks’ reserves. 

So insistent was the demand for money that bank cash was also 
provided by reserve bank purchases of securities and other earning 
assets, the result of the increase in bank cash being an expansion of 
nearly $8,000,000,000 in the deposits of all the banks in the country. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that the reserve banks did not them- 
selves retain the incoming gold, but handed it over to the Treasury, 
receiving in exchange gold certificates which they put into circulation 
in place of Federal reserve notes. 

We now come to the fourth period, which, in contrast with that pre- 
ceding it, was characterized by an outflow of gold. Between December, 
1924, and the end of 1925, $150,000,000 of gold were exported from 
the United States. The whole of this amount was sold by the reserve 
banks, which did not, however, allow bank cash to contract. As gold 
was withdrawn the volume of bank cash was maintained by the 
acquisition of earning assets, so that, notwithstanding the outflow of 
gold, credit was actually increased in response to the needs of business. 
At the same time the position of the reserve banks was improved by 
the attainment of a higher proportion of earning assets, 

My last period covers the 22 months to November, 1927, during which 
gold again flowed into the United States, though the movement was of 
relatively small dimensions is compared with previous years. The 
direction of the flow was by no means constant, and was complicated in 
the later months by earmarkings and releases on foreign account; but 
whether the movement was temporarily inward or outward, the reserve 
banks continued to ignore it in pursuing their credit policy. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1920 


I will now summarize the developments in the years since 1920, the 
period during which the reserve bank credit policy has been most ac- 
tively in operation. On balance, $1,700,000,000 of gold have been 
imported into the United States. Over one-half of this amount has 
been absorbed into the Federal reserve banks, while the remainder has 
been taken by the Treasury as backing for gold certificates which have 
gone into circulation in the place of Federal reserve notes. Of the 
total import only one-third on balance has been allowed to form new 
bank cash. Throughout the entire period, whether gold was flowing in 
or out, the central banks have been careful as far as possible to regu- 
late the supply of bank cash in accordance with the needs of business. 
Trade has expanded rapidly and has been accompanied by a growth 
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in bank deposits amounting in the aggregate to $15,000,000,000, an 
increase of 40 per cent. Meanwhile the almost uninterrupted pros- 
perity enjoyed by America has been attended by a large measure of 
stability in the price level. 

Here we find ourselves face to face with a definite test of success or 
failure in monetary policy. Temporary booms can always be obtained 
by inflationary methods, but it is certain that prosperity on a sound 
and lasting basis can not be secured except on a fairly steady price 
level. It must be remembered that, whether we are on a gold or any 
other standard, the direction in which the price level moves is im- 


mediately determined by the volume of money, as modified by its rate 


of turnover, in relation to the volume of business. 
ANENT PURCHASING POWER 


If the supplies of money increase beyond the requirements of business, 
prices tend to rise; if, on the other hand, the supplies of money are 
inadequate, prices fall. The relation between money supplies and busi- 
ness requirements, viewed in its effect upon the price level, should then 
be the first care of the central banking authority, and we find on an 
examination of American statistics for recent years that movements in 
the price levels upward or downward have never been allowed to pro- 
ceed far. We must therefore conclude that the monetary authorities 
have met with a high degree of success in the formulation and execution 
of their policy. This they have done under conditions of great difficulty, 
brought about by gold movements of unprecedented magnitude. 

It is necessary now to observe the bearing of the American monetary 
policy on the operation of the gold standard. To-day, as before the 
war, the price of gold in America is fixed, and we are apt to assume that 
the value of gold continues to govern the value of the dollar. But such 
an assumption is no longer correct. While an ounce of gold can always 
be exchanged for a definite number of dollars, the value of the ounce 
will depend upon what these dollars will buy, and this, in turn, will 
obviously depend upon the American price level. If the price level in 
America fludtunted according to the movements of gold, the purchasing 
power or value of the dollar would still depend, as it did formerly, upon 
the value of gold. But we know that this is not so. As I have just 
shown, the American price level is not affected by gold movements, but 
is controlled by the policy of the reserve banks in expanding or con- 
tracting credit. It follows, therefore, that it is not the value of gold 
in America which determines the value of the dollar, but the value of 
the dollar which determines the value of gold. 

The mechanism by which the dollar governs the external value of 
gold is obvious. If the price level outside America should rise in conse- 
quence of an increase in the supply of gold, America would absorb the 
surplus gold; if, on the other hand, the external price level should fall 
in consequence of a shortage of gold, America would supply the 
deficiency. The movement of gold would continue until the price levels 
inside and outside America were brought once more into equilibrium. 
Although gold is still the nominal basis of most currencies, the real 
determinant of movements in the general world level of prices is thus 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The conclusion, therefore, is forced 
upon us that in a very real sense the world is on a dollar standard. 

Such is the position as I see it to-day, and I am naturally led to ask 
how long it is likely to continue? America is able to control the world 
price level because of two conditions. In the first place her gold stocks 
are so great that she can afford to lose large quantities without run- 
ning any risk of the gold reserve falling below the legal minimum; in 
the second place, her central banking system is so constituted that, 
given her great wealth, she can absorb large quantities of gold and at 
the same time deprive it of its credit-creating powers. In_a word, 
America is rich enough either to lose gold or to gain it. She holds now 
one-half the total monetary gold of the world. a 

Moreover, her creditor position constitutes a permanent magnet for 
gold. Her debtors must pay, and, if they can find no other way, they 
must pay in gold. 

The only condition, as far as I can judge, under which America 
might be drained of her gold surplus is that she should continuously 
make foreign loans beyond her true capacity to lend. That she will 
lend excessively at times is quite probable—there are indications, in- 
deed, that she has done so recently; it is by no means an uncommon 
practice with ourselves, but that she should overlend so heavily as to 
make a serious inroad into her surplus gold seems to me very unlikely. 
I conclude that as long as conditions remain at all similar to those 
we know to-day America will be able to pursue her credit policy without 
regard to gold movements, and to maintain control over the world 
level of prices. 

WIDE FIELD FOR INQUIRY 

Let me repeat that I speak of conditions as I see them to-day. 
Taking a view of the world as a whole it is evident that a great ad- 
vance has been made since the time when gold was the main determi- 
nant of the direction of the price level. But we have still some way to 
go before we attain full understanding of the principles upon which 
the volume of credit should be regulated in relation to business de- 
mands, We know that the proper control of credit by the central bank 
in any country is a very important factor in trade prosperity, and that 
a guiding principle in the exercise of this control should be the main- 
tenance of a stable level of prices, 
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But this is not all; there is still a wide field for inquiry on both the 
practical and theoretical sides. Unfortunately, however, the dearth 
of statistical information is a grave difficulty in the way of investiga- 
tion. Individual banks can not do much; it is useless for them to 
publish more than the customary details at present disclosed in their 
periodic statements, since no sound generalization can be deduced from 
banking figures unless they relate to the banks as a whole. Cooperation 
between all the banks, including the central bank, in publishing the 
statistics required by scientific students, would help us materially in 
the solution of some of the problems of credit control. 


TUBERCULLN TEST OF CATTLE 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. Speaker, I am very certain 
that no one could be more interested than I am in pure milk, 
nor would I under any circumstances take any stand which 
would interfere with any effort to insure the purity of milk, 
but a very careful investigation leads me to the conclusion that 
the tuberculin test is not a very sound guide as to the existence 
of tuberculosis in cattle, and as to the high-handed manner 
pursued by those intrusted with the testing I have no patience 
whatever. 

The fundamental law of the United States and of every State 
in the Union declares that no one shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, and when a 
man’s herd is taken away and destroyed without any court 
trial or the opportunity given him to disprove the fact that 
his cattle are diseased in a manner to cause the milk from the 
herd to be unwholesome for human consumption it is an out- 
rage upon him which would not for one minute be tolerated 
by the courts if the matter were tested. 

A system such as the one in existence is bound to result in 
a hotbed of corruption. For instance, is it not strange that 
wholesale tuberculin testing usually happens at the same time 
that the great metropolitan dealers in milk and the manufac- 
turers of condensed milk are getting more milk than they want, 
and that the very cattle which are condemned as being unfit 
to supply milk are sold for a trifle to meat packers and large 
city meat dealers to be sold for first-class beef? 

At the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives last winter some very interesting 
testimony was developed. A statement by Doctor Mohler, of 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, was quoted as follows: 


Thousands of cases of so-called no-lesion, tuberculin-reacting cattle 
have been studied, and approximately a quarter of them haye been 
proved beyond all doubt to be true incipient cases of tuberculosis, 

I can not help asking, what of the other three-fourths that were 
killed without reason? 


A quotation from E. G. Hastings, a professor of agricultural 
bacteriology at the University of Wisconsin, is as follows: 


It is certainly true that a portion of the animals which show no 
evidence of tuberculosis on post-mortem examinations are actually 
tuberculous. It seems probable the remainder are not: Why they 
should react to tuberculin is unknown. It may be that some organism 
related to the tubercle bacillus has invaded the tissues and made the 
animals sensitive to tuberculin; such bacteria are known to occur 
rather widely in nature. The question is one which can not be 
definitely answered at this time. 


I quote from the testimony of Mr. Joseph Cope, representing 
the Farmers’ Protective Association of Pennsylvania, as fol- 
lows: 


The worst of all is that too much power is now vested with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. You have no doubt access to the consti- 
tutions of the various States and will find the essence of the law on 
this subject, after being boiled down, is that, in the main, bureaus of 
animal industry may do for the farmers and to the farmers and in 
connection with the farmers whatever they “deem advisable.” Ar- 
bitrary and absolute power is granted. It must be admitted that the 
way lies open here for the bureaucratic officials to “deem advisable” 
practices that are not just, and to make decisions from which there 
is no appeal and in most instances no redress save possibly the taking 
ol the matter to the courts, a procedure which is rather expensive for 
the average farmer. ’ 


It appears from the testimony that the assessed yalue of 
farm land in McHenry County, III., has declined more than 
$2,000,000 because of the destruction of herds. 

Dr. Eugene Underhill, 2015 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, testi- 
fied as follows: 

I want to take up this matter of reaction when you insert this poison 
into an animal. This reaction is a normal resistance to a poison. 
And here is another point: The stronger and healthier animals react; 
the sick and passive do not. Now, take this matter of reaction. This 
reaction means fighting back. That is what it means. Suppose some 
very feeble, sick man came in here, hardly able to stand up, and he 
tremblingly occupied a seat somewhere, and somebody came up and 
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gave him a slap in the face. Nothing would happen. It could not. 
He could not do anything. But if a strong, husky fellow comes into the 
room and somebody steps up to him and gives him a smash on the 
nose, he is going to react. He is going to fight back. 

Here is another thing: What constitutes a reaction, anyway? You 
ought to follow these fellows around and see them make these tests. 
It is interesting I have trailed them around some. You have got to 
get your flivver pretty well tuned up to keep up with them, too. 

The things that they test, as to whether a cow reacts or not, are 
decided by the temperature rise and curve, the physical signs, the 
swelling, ete. Veterinarians here are familiar with all these simple 
reactions, and where the intradermal test is used, the one that is 
practiced most of all, I think, in the State of Pennsylvania, they depend 
upon swelling under the tail. But take all these signs together, and 
what are they? They are very evanescent symptoms, the meaning of 
which is in dispute and in doubt; and yet the cow’s life hangs upon 
these few evanescent symptoms, 

I am foolish enough to have a few cows. I have a farm that came 
to me by inheritance. I only get there once a year, but I am foolish 
enough to have a few cows there—thoroughbred Guernseys—and when 
I heard that this test business was coming around I did not want 
them tested. I knew something about this thing, and I thought 1 
would try out some testing myself, on my own account, not using 
any tuberculin. I did not have it, and I did not try to get it. But 
I did do this: I took some sterile needles and a pair or artery forceps. 
I sterilized these needles and the artery forceps thoroughly; I triply 
sterilized them. Then I went down to the barn and cleansed the place 
thoroughly, the way we are taught to do it when we are doing a 
surgical operation. Then I inserted these needles. I have seen the 
veterinarians do that, and I think I can do it. I did do it. I had 
20 per cent of reactors, I did not have a single drop of tuberculin. 

Here is another thing: This test is not performed under such 
aseptic conditions as I am specifying. The greatest possible careless- 
ness is resorted to. Now, I want to ask you if you ought to appro- 
priate the people’s money for a thing like this, for instance. I have 
seen these testers test the cattle on five farms in one day. I suppose 
sometimes they would test more than that, but I have followed them 
around and seen them testing those five different herds on the same 
day. I have never seen these fellows, properly or improperly, disinfect 
themselves, their hands, their instruments, or anything else, when they 
left one farm to go to another. I have seen them go right around 
the whole neighborhood just that way. Now, it is obvious that there 
might be some kind of infection of transmissible disease on one of 
these farms, and that after these fellows had made their trip around 
there are five possible sources of infection. So I came to the unbiased 
conclusion that these fellows were a bigger menace to those herds than 
all the tuberculosis that they could possibly have in them. 

It is interesting to see how this thing works out. These young 
fellows that do this testing are nice boys. They are young chaps 
mostly. Of course, there are some old ones, but those that I happen 
to have seen are young boys, 22, 25, 27, or 28 years of age. Some of 
them get $1,800 a year. The big salaries seem to be sidetracked some- 
where for the man who sits in an easy chair cooking up ideas to support 
this thing. 


Further on in his testimony Doctor Underhill declared: 


But here is a fact that is well known: A cow that is badly infected 
with tuberculosis will not react to this test; and, as has already been 
pointed out here, a cow that has diarrhea, or an infection of the udder, 
and so on, they will react anyway. 

Now let me just give you a few facts and quit. I do not want to 
stay here any longer than you do; I have something else to do. Here 
are just a few paragraphs. If you will just listen to these, then you 
can do whatever you like. This thing, the way it is lined up, is crush- 
ing the farmer and the public is fooled. Just let me tell you one thing 
about fooling the public and then I will give you these few paragraphs, 
I came into Philadelphia one morning very early, as I have done 
several mornings, and walked up Chestnut Street after I had been in 
consultation all night and I said to myself, “ Before going to the house, 
I will drink some milk.” I stopped a dairy wagon and said, “I would 
like to buy a pint of milk.“ He says, “All right; what kind do you 
want?” I said, “ What is the difference?” He says, “Thirteen cents, 
16 cents, 18 cents, 20 cents a quart.” I says, “I want to know what 
is the difference of the milk itself?" He says, “It is tuberculin-tested 
milk, A milk, AA, and B milk.” 

Now this milk had been gathered around through Susquehanna 
County and it was all brought in in great big tank trucks, like the 
Standard Oil tanks, and I said to him, “ What I want to know is what 
is the difference in the kinds of milk you have those different brands 
on?” He says, “Oh, well, I don’t know what the difference is; it all 
came out of the same damned tank,” and he says, “That is where 
the people are being fooled.” 

Mr. SUMMERS. That has not anything to do with the appropriation 
for tuberculin testing. 

Doctor UNDERHILL. No. Now let me read these few paragraphs. 
Who are beneficiaries of this thing? The big milk dealers, the 
butchers and meat dealers, who get prime beef for a little or nothing, 
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job holders, vast commercial interests that have been referred to. 
Part of the scheme and part of the result will be to raise the price 
of milk to the consumer and put it down to the farmer, It puts 
the farmer in the position of a serf. When milk gets to be 25 to 
50 cents a quart, the fluctuations of a few cents a quart are more 
easily manipulated up or down, 

The great interest in this subject is not to protect the public but to 
get a chance to handle millions of the people's money which you are 
asked to appropriate. 

Now, there is no danger from bovine tuberculosis, The test does 
not accomplish what is intended. The test lowers the vitality of animals 
and tends to cause tuberculosis among them. It often classifies healthy 
animals as diseased and diseased animals as healthy. Similar reactions 
can be obtained when the animal is suffering from a variety of non- 
tuberculosis diseases, such as abscess of the lungs, abscess of the liver, 
Inflammation of the udder and chronic diarrhea. The test generally 
results in removing from the herd the best producers and animals that 
by all the ordinary physical signs appear to be healthy. ‘The test 
usually leaves in the herd the major portion of the inferior animals; 
animals that by the ordinary signs and symptomatology are manifestly 
ill and in many instances victims of tuberculosis, 

The millions of dollars spent to enforce the test and the losses entailed 
on the farmers are worse than wasted, It is a wasteful and criminal 
use of public money. 

It discourages and drives young men from the farm, tends to ruin 
rural merchants, and cripples country banks, It strikes at the very 
foundations of a large proportion of agricultural effort. It injures every 
dairyman, lays a burden upon every taxpayer. It carries lying propa- 
ganda into every home and represents a contaminated, devitalized milk 
supply as a most desirable product. 

A vile substance is shot into the cow's body to purify the milk supply 
and in lauding the value of this unscientific process (for it is contrary 
to nature and therefore unscientific) cleanliness is too often overlooked. 


A quotation from the testimony of Mr. H. Edwin Wilson, of 
Miami County, Ohio, is as follows: 


I have seen, in traveling around over the different areas of some six 
counties in my section of the State, where we haye had cows that were 
in the prime of condition, cows that were in the pink of condition, young 
cows that were tested and reacted and condemned and, when they were 
tested, it would be found that those cows were free from tuberculosis 
lesions—which meant, of course, a great loss to the farmers of our 
community. 

I have seen the after effects of the test and the farmers in our 
section became so dissatisfied and they felt that our troubles were 
caused by the actions of the county agent's office, and so we started 
petitions over the county to rid ourselves of that medium through 
which we believed the trouble came. We circulated petitions; we 
were given time by the county commissioners. They said, “ We will 
just give you two weeks to get the names of what farmers you can 
and see how the feeling is.“ 


The testimony of Dr. W. H. Bucke, veterinarian, of Dayton, 
Ohio, is to the same effect. 

Mr. Speaker, we all want pure milk; we all want to do 
whatever is necessary to guarantee the purity of milk, but 
when I see, as I have seen, herds of cattle of the people of my 
country, which I believed, and still believe, to be perfectly 
healthy, taken and destroyed—herds gotten together at great 
hardship and sacrifice on the part of the owners—I think it is 
high time to call to the attention of the American Congress 
and the people of the country, whose forefathers’ blood bought 
their liberty, the fact that this liberty is being bartered away 
in return for bureaucratic government, which is destructive of 
the principles of justice as applied to the people and is leading 
back to the shackles which the people struck off when they 
declared that no one should be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. 


ADDRESS OF HON, FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include therein a 
speech delivered by the Hon. FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, a Member 
of this House, at Baltimore on May 25. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech of Hon. 
FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, of Maryland, to the Republican State 
convention in that State on May 25, 1928: 

ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of the convention, it is a pleasure 
to have the opportunity of addressing this splendid gathering of the 
militant Republicans of Maryland who, with the future welfare of their 
party and the country at heart, have met here to-day to deliberate as to 
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the best means of continuing the sound business administration that has 
been conducted for the past seven years under the guidance and direc- 
tion of those two great Americans, Warren G. Harding and Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Having in mind the transcendent importance of this campaign and 
the great responsibility resting upon this State, the Republican committee 
has asked us to meet here and share with them the work and, we hope, 
the triumphs of the impending campaign. 

This is a fight for Americanism and all America stands for; for a 
wise, constructive, businesslike administration in domestic affairs and a 
sane and constructive policy abroad, 

The responsibility is great, and it can not be carried by any one man 
or woman, but must be met foursquare by the united and militant Repub- 
licans of the State. In a contest of this kind, in which the stakes are 
the future onward march of the Republic, there is room in the ranks for 
all who would lend a hand and pull an oar, for, after all is said and 
done, the welfare of the party is not dependent upon those who go to 
the polls occasionally or semioccasionally to register their wil} and 
desires, but upon the men and women who, day in and day out, give of 
their best to the party’s advancement, upbuilding, and welfare, without 
any hope of personal reward or aggrandizement, but are content in the 
knowledge that they are contributing something to the party's con- 
tinuance in power, the advancement of American institutions, its busi- 
ness enterprise, and to the maintenance of our proud place in the 
congress of nations, 

And in such a contest we have a right to expect, nay, we have a 
right to demand, the unremitting effort and loyalty to the party and 
its standard bearers of every man and woman who has enrolled under 
our proud banner, There have been times in the past when there has 
been blame attached to some of us who have occupied positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership in the party, and I may say that some of 
it, at least, was justified, but in this campaign the responsibility of 
party success is going to be “joint and several” and will be carried 
by all alike. For welfare of the party and its success is above the 
personal ambitions of any man or set of men, and we must enter this 
contest determined and united to advance Republican principles, to 
advocate Republican policies, and to elect Republican candidates in 
Maryland. 

To-day, the differences that have existed are behind us, the jockeying 
and bickering forgotten, with the leaders of the party standing four- 
square for the Republican candidates and for party success; and we 
now call upon the men and women of Maryland, from the great moun- 
tains that guard our western front, the rolling hills of our central 
section, the lowlands which flank our great inland sea, and the people 
of this great metropolis of the State, to join with us in advancing 
our cause and in protecting the great achievements of the past two 
administrations, and make possible a continuance of that signal suc- 
cess which has made our Republic the hopeless envy of the civilized 
world, and which has enabled us, while protecting our interests at 
home, to strive for and achieve success in the marts of the world. 


WHAT WE PROMISED 


Eight years ago we appealed to the people of America and asked them 
to place in our hands the reorganization and reconstruction of the great 
business of government. We then declared that the Republican Party 
had the genius, the courage, and constructive ability to end executive 
usurpation and restore constitutional government; to fulfill our world 
obligations without sacrificing our national independence; to raise the 
national standards of education, health, and general welfare; to re- 
establish a peace-time administration and to substitute economy and 
efficiency for extravagance and chaos; to restore and maintain the 
national credit; to reform unequal and burdensome taxes; to free busi- 
ness from arbitrary and unnecessary official control; to suppress dis- 
loyalty without the denial of justice; to repel the arrogant challenge of 
any class, and to maintain a government of all of the people as con- 
trasted with a government for some of the people; and, finally, to allay 
unrest, suspicion and strife, and to secure cooperation and unity of all 
citizens in the solution of the complex problems of the day, to the end 
that our country, happy and prosperous, proud of its past, sure of itself 
and its institutions, might look forward with confidence to the future. 

A REVIEW OF EVENTS 


No one can conscientiously review the events and history of the past 
seven years without conceding that that commitment has been honestly 
and fully met and that the country has rallied to the strong narcotic of 
executive and legislative stimulus, administered in a safe and sane 
manner, and with a single view of improving the conditions under which 
we work and live. 

We have demonstrated that we have the courage and ability to main- 
tain our place in the forefront of the nations of the world and at the 
same time promote and upbuild our domestic Industries, protect busi- 
ness under laws which do not smack of the paternal, and put America 
upon a solid footing both from an international and domestic viewpoint. 
We offer for the future a constructive program which holds out such a 
high note of optimism and success that it should encourage and stimu- 
late every American in his allegiance to the time-honored traditions of 
the Republican Party. 


| 


“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” and a review of conditions as 
they existed eight years ago, and the carefully planned activities of an 
executive and legislative nature which have brought about the correc- 
tion and improvement in national conditions should appeal to the 
common sense, to the patriotism, and to the business sagacity of every 
student of modern government. 


A RESUME OF THE PAST 


At the risk of repetition, I call attention to the business and financial 
chaos which existed during the months preceding our advent to power— 
to industry stagnant, to labor idle and in despair, to governmental 
waste and inefficiency running rampant—not, as stated by the opposi- 
tion, because of the war alone, but because of a continuance of war-time 
policies, activities, and expenditures far beyond the actual cessation of 
hostilities ; 

To again call your attention to our foreign situation and entangle- 
ments, or at least proposed, advocated, and advanced by the then 
existing administration ; 

To again stress the need for a halt in our blind march, to the neces- 
sity of rigid economy, careful expenditure, and orderly procedure in the 
making of governmental] allotments and appropriations. 

To reiterate, lest we forget, that the obligations and securities of our 
Nation, admittedly the greatest and richest of all modern world powers, 
had depreciated to an extent belieyed impossible in view of our more 
than a century of progress and advancement, 

OCR ADVENT TO POWER 

When our party came into power on March 4, 1921, just seven years 
ago, our country was still technically In a state of war, and had an 
outstanding indebtedness of $24,000,000,000, more than three billion 
of which were in short-time obligations without any provision for 
payment, 

A NEW LIGHT IN THE SKY 

What has been accomplished is a matter of history. Industry was 
immediately stimulated and unemployment ceased. Securities of the 
Government rose to par and better. The great army of civilian 
workers in every branch of the Government was reduced. Business 
was revived and encouraged, and a new light arose in the industrial 
and commercial sky. 

A safe and strong foreign policy was presented to displace the 
wavering, faltering, and misleading policy which prevailed from the 
close of the war until our advent to power. 

TAXES REDUCED 


Taxes were reduced by the reduction of a billion dollars in 1921, 
when we were first returned to power; then followed the reduction 
of 1924, totaling $800,000,000, and with a retroactive feature of 25 
per cent for the year 1923. Under the provisions of the act of 1924, 
more than 4,000,000 people were entirely relleved of Federal taxes of 
a direct nature, so that it has been possible in the tax measure, now 
pending in the Senate, to extend the reductions already made to cor- 
porations and to remove the direct taxes on the few classes of com- 
modities on which they still remain as a survival of the so-called 
luxury taxes of 1918, 1919, and 1920. 

Our domestic obligations in the form of short-time notes have been 
met and refunded. Our national indebtedness has been reduced from 
$24,000,000,000 to $17,000,000,000 to date, or more than a billion 
dollars a year. 

INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT 


When the Republican-Party came into power the interest on the 
public debt was more than a billion dollars a year, or more than all 
of the Government expenditures in 1915. 

The program of refunds, reduction, and readjustment has served to 
reduce our national interest charges nearly $300,000,000 annually. 
Our foreign debts have been satisfactorily spread over a period of 
years, and debt treaties have been entered into with the nations of 
the world who are our debtors. Agreements have been reached with 
11 different nations by the terms of which we are to receive, over a 
long period of years, the sum of $22,000,000,000 for the $10,000,000,000 
originally loaned, and these nations are now making payments at 
the rate of nearly $200,000,000 a year. 

The cost of government has been cut in half, a national budget 
system, the dream of reformers for many years, has been put into 
actual operation and has made this possible. 

OUR SOLDIER VETERANS 

With all of this, we have been able to deal generously with the men 
who offered their services and lives to the Nation in its hour of need. 
There have been increases in the pensions of Civil War veterans, in- 
creases in the pensions of Spanish-American War veterans, and no 
country in the world has shown a more generous disposition in meeting 
its obligations to its defenders than has America shown its veterans 
of the World War. ‘There are nearly 5,000,000 of them in number, 
who have been accorded such treatment as we have a right to expect 
of a party which, ever since it came into existence, has advocated the 
utmost liberality in providing for the defenders of the Nation, 

Our party secured the establishment of the bureau that is now dis- 
tributing more than a million dollars each day of the year. It put into 
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operation an insurance system that carries obligations of more than 
$3,000,000,000. It has helped to provide the most complete, up-to-date, 
and scientific hospital service in existence. We are maintaining to-day 
95 hospitals with nearly 30,000 available beds and more than 600,000 
veterans have been cared for in these Government institutions. 

The bonus act, which is now regarded as a measure of practical 
economy in the end, has been successfullly administered, and 3,383,000 
adjusted-compensation certificates bave been issued. 

Over 170,000 ex-service men have received the benefit of vocational 
training and over a billion dollars has been expended for disability com- 
pensation. 

The continuance of the Republican Party in power means a contin- 
uance of care for the disabled veterans of the Republic. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


We inaugurated and carried to a successful conclusion the first 
world conference ever held, looking to the reduction of limitation of 
armaments, and we have followed that conference by the adoption of 
treaties with more than 20 of the nations of the world. Our relations 
with other nations during the past seven years have been of a most 
satisfactory and helpful nature, and have been supplemented by in- 
creasing trade balances which has made possible the great turnover 
that has characterized the world in general and our own Nation in 
particular since the Republican Party came into power. 

In spite of opposition and attempts to hamstring the Government, we 
have consistently maintained a policy of defending the Monroe doctrine 
and protecting Latin-American Republics from European interference 
and have helped smaller countries to establish and maintain orderly 
government, thus making it possible to continue the policy laid down 
by Monroe as the one fundamental policy which would preserve for all 
time the sovereignty and the independence of the United States. 


IMMIGRATION 


An immigration policy has been established which is in accordance 
with the’ ideas entertained and advanced by Americans everywhere, 
Heretofore we welcomed the foreign born and recognized that they made 
a great contribution to our national life, but we were compelled to 
realize that unrestricted immigration was a danger to the body politic, 
and, meeting the changed conditions which arose because of the world- 
wide disaster abroad, we took up the problem of restricted immigra- 
tion and passed the acts of 1921 and 1924, which protect and maintain 
the sources of our future citizenship from pollution, so that we can 
retain the high standards to which the Republic has looked for many 
years. 

THE TARIFF 

The outstanding principle of the Republican Party, which has never 
failed to appeal to the country, and the one that has never failed to 
appeal to American labor and capital alike, is the pelicy of a protective 
tariff. The Republican Party stands for protection to American indus- 
tries. The Democratic Party stands for free trade, or, as it is char- 
acterized by its party literature, a tariff for revenue only. That great 
apostle of protection, to whose sainted memory a million smoke stacks 
daily burn incense, called attention to the difference in these two view- 
points; that a protective tariff looks not only to the question of revenue 
but, while raising revenue, has consideration for the occupations and 
industries of our people. While a revenue tariff accomplishes but a 
single purpose, that of raising revenue, it has no other mission, and a 
protective tariff accomplishes both the raising of reyenue and the pro- 
tection of industries. 

McKinley said to the European producer; “If you want to share with 
the citizens of the United States their home market, you must pay for 
the privilege of doing it. Your products shall not enter into free and 
unrestrained competition with the products of our own people, but shall 
be discriminated against to such an extent as to fully protect and defend 
our own.“ > 

That policy of protection to American workmen and American in- 
dustry we haye consistently maintained, and under its provisions the 
army of American workmen have been enabled to attain a standard of 
living and a standard of working conditions unequaled in the history 
of the civilized world. 

Its protective benefits have extended to every section of the country 
and to every class of our people, It has been evidenced by improved 
standards of living, in our savings-banks deposits, in the growth of 
building and loan associations, in business profits and savings, in in- 
surance and banking, and the entire economic structure has been main- 
tained and strengthened to a degree which has amazed the known 
world. 

As one who has been a mechanic himself, who knows something about 
the wages paid in other countries, and the working conditions which 
prevail, I say that there can be no competition with European na- 
tions; there can be no competition with European workmen, without 
a consequent lowering of our standards and a tremendous increase in 
poverty, misery, and unemployment in this country. 

Upon that policy, and that alone, we are entitled to, and, I believe, 
will receive the approval and indorsement of the people of a great ma- 
jority of the States of the American Union. 
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The Republican Party's record on questions affecting labor during 
the past two administrations has been in accord with the traditional 
policy of the party and in keeping with its long record of humani- 
tarian efforts for the betterment of working conditions and protection 
of those who toil. 

First, legislation under the new administration provided for the 
checking of the flow of cheap labor into this country, and then our 
home markets were protected and developed. Almost the last public 
act of President Harding was to announce to the country that the 
men employed in the steel and iron industries, who were then on a 
12-hour-a-day basis, be put on an 8-hour workday without reduction 
of pay. 

Then, when the railroads were turned back to private ownership, 
there was set up the Railroad Labor Board for the adjustment of dis- 
putes between companies and employees. When this act was found 
not workable the present United States Board of Mediation was es- 
tablished, which has successfully met the preblems growing out of 
disputes between these great transcontinental roads and the thousands 
of skilled workers who man their trains. 

The compensation act was extended to all maritime workers under 
the act of 1927. 

The bill relating to the products of convict labor in interstate com- 
merce, which has been pending before Congress for many years, has 
finally received the indorsement of the House of Representatives, and 
is now pending in the Senate. 

Various laws have been passed, improving conditions under which 
the postal clerks carry on the great work of transmitting the mail 
throughout the country, and their wages have been substantially 
increased. 

Several measures have been passed, granting increases to the em- 
ployees in other branches of the Federal service, and a bill to liberalize 
the retirement act has already passed the Senate and is pending in 
the House, and I am hopeful that nothing will prevent its passage 
before adjournment. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, of which I am chairman, 
has reported, and has had passed by both Houses of Congress, a bill 
extending the provisions of the longshoremen’s compensation act to 
employees in the District of Columbia engaged in private business. 
This was enacted after many years of controversy over the subject, 
and in a form acceptable to both employers and employees engaged in 
private business and industry. 

A bill amending the child labor law for the District of Columbia 
has also been passed. 

All these things that have been accomplished are in line with the 
policies of our party, and will do much to maintain the present high 
position of American labor and bring contentment to those who toil 
and go hand in hand with the Republican policy of protection to 
American wage earners. 

ISSUES OF 1928 


The issues of the 1928 campaign are not as yet clearly defined, and 
will not be until our party has met in convention next month at Kansas 
City, so that the problem to-day is which party can be depended 
upon to manage most successfully the domestic affairs of our Govern- 
ment and insure to our people satisfactory relations with other nations. 
Because of the achievements of our party, covering a period of nearly 
70 years of American life—the men and policies which have left 
their imprint upon the American Republic—and in view of the vague 
and misleading attitude that has for years characterized the leader- 
ship of the Democratic Party, to my mind, there can be no question 
but that the people of this country will turn in this hour of great 
issues, affecting eyery class of our people, to the party under whose 
control and masterful guidance the United States has become the 
greatest Nation since time began, and the leader in world thought and 
action; a party which has written into law more progressive and hu- 
manitarian legislation than has before become the rule of mankind 
since civilization became a reality; to the party of achievement, of 
progress, of opportunity, construction, protection, and prosperity, 
the Republican Party. 

The party which gave to the Nation as its first candidate Lincoln, 
the martyred statesman; Gen. U. S. Grant, the grim, fighting soldier of 
the North; William H. Seward, the great War Secretary; Charles 
Sumner, the cultured statesman; Thaddeus Stevens, the inflexible; 
James G. Blaine, the plumed knight of American politics; William Me- 
Kinley, the apostle of protection; Theodore Roosevelt, the rough-riding 
apostle of righteousness; Warren G. Harding, the kind and beneficent 
statesman, whose work and accomplishments during his three trying 
years will rank with the achievements of Americans of the past and 
the future; and Calvin Coolidge, of Massachusetts and Vermont, whose 
place is fixed in the history of bis country and whose name will live 
and endure long after his detractors have been forgotten, for he it was 
who took up the duties and responsibilities and guided the ship of state 
to the harbor of safety. 

Our standard bearer has not yet been chosen, but we have a right to 
believe that he will maintain on high the banner of protection and 
Republicanism and that when he is chosen as our candidate in Kansas 
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City next month he will stand and lead us upon a platform that will 
appeal to every element of our people. 


OUR CANDIDATES 


Here in Maryland we have nominated for the high office of United 
States Senator a man who enjoys the fullest confidence of the people of 
our State, a man whose integrity and record of constructive achievement 
and statesmanship are equal to that of any man that has been offered 
to the people of our State by either party since we became a sovereign 
State of the Union. 

The record of his administration as State's attorney of his home 
county upon the Eastern Shore, as collector of internal revenue under 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, and his four years as the great governor 
of our State is known to every Marylander who has interested himself in 
the affairs of our Commonwealth, will appeal to the people of this 
splendid State, and they are going to write the verdict of approval and 
approbation upon the life and the work of Philips Lee Goldsborough on 
November 6. 

Standing with him and like him for the principles and policies of 
the Republican Party we offer to the people of the six congressional! dis- 
tricts of the State the Hon. S. Stengle Marino in the first congressional 
district, the Hon. Linwood L. Clark in the second, the Hon. John Philip 
Hill in the third, the Hon. John P. Brandau in the fourth, the Hon. Oli- 
ver B. Metzerott, of Prince Georges County, in the fifth, and myself in 
the sixth congressional district of Maryland. 


STATE ISSUES 


The election this year is for representatives in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the election of State and county officials will occur in 1930. 

At that time we will show the people of Maryland the increased cost 
of State government, which has amounted to nearly 100 per cent since 
the present administration came into power, and point out the burdens 
of invisible taxes which have been levied, in addition to other increases 
in the visible taxes, and we will lay this record side by side with the 
retrenchment and reductions that have occurred under the Republican 
national administration. 

The election of that splendid patriotic Marylander, the Hon, William 
F. Broening, as mayor of Baltimore last spring is an indication of the 
whirlwind they are sowing and clearly shows that the people of our 
State are alive to the issues and will weigh them in the balance when 
opportunity is afforded them. 


WESTERN MARYLAND 


Western Maryland must play an important part in party success in 
our State. 

We are the one section of the State that has stood like a rock against 
every attempt that has been made to make of Maryland a one-party 
State and perpetuate the Democratic organization in power. 

We gave to the State the first Republican governor and the first 
two Republican United States Senators since the Civil War. We have 
been an important factor in the great victories that have been won in 
presidential years of the past, and we will contribute substantially to our 
party success this year. 

It has been a privilege and a pleasure to work and fight with the 
militant Republicans of western Maryland for more than 25 years, 
during which time we have made that section of the State a citadel 
and a fortress of Republicanism which serves as a rallying point for 
those who are opposed to executive usurpation and bureaucratic mis- 
rule, and who would foster and advance a Government of the people. 

CONCLUSION š 


Upon the record of our party, the accomplishment of results ob- 
tained, the need for a continuance of those policies that have brought 
success and happiness to the American people—we appeal to the people 
of this State with confidence in their sound judgment and discerning 
wisdom, believing in the justice of our cause and in the plea we make 
for their support and confidence, trusting that they will give to our 
party and its candidates that indorsement and support which means 
victory in November. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a brief state- 
ment by Dr. Frank Crane on certain economic developments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, one of the most noted edi- 
torial writers of America is Dr. Frank Crane. A little time ago, 
under the heading “ Prohibition,” a short article by him was 
widely syndicated and published in the Hearst newspapers 
and others. I have taken it from the Washington Times, and 
think it worthy of preservation as a most impressive state- 
ment, in most compact and readable form, of the economic facts 
of national prohibition. The article is as follows: 


January 16, 1928, was the eighth birthday of the prohibition amend- 


ment to the Constitution, 
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Many people's idea of the success of this measure has been obscured 
by reading the newspapers. 

The newspapers print news and, as Alexander Black once pointed 
out, news as printed in the daily press is not an indication of the state 
of the facts in a community. For instance, if a Sunday school superin- 
tendent runs away with a member of his school, that is news. But it is 
only because it is occasional and unusual. The unusual is news, be- 
cause it is interesting and striking, but is not typical. 

So every violation of the prohibition law has been played up as 
news, while the vast good that has been done has not been especially 
noticed. 

The question has ceased to be a religious and sentimental one, and 
becomes commercial and political. It is these aspects that are sum- 
marized. 

In the first place, the corner saloon has gone, never to return. There 
are very few people in the United States that want it back. This alone 
helps a good deal, for alcohol is not publicly exposed to sale to lure the 
youth of the country. 

Very few decisions, and those in the strongholds of the wets, have 
been handed down adverse to the law. Decisions mostly have gone one 
way. They uphold the law. The amendment is considered strictly 
legal by the vast preponderance of judicial opinion. The prohibition 
code was ratified by three-fourths of the State legislatures. 

During the time since this code went into effect the country had had 
an unparalleled period of prosperity, This may or may not be due 
to the prohibition amendment, but it is to be remembered that the wets 
declared that the amendment would ruin business. 

Babson, the statistician, estimates that while $2,000,000,000 was 
formerly spent for liquor each year, not more than one-tenth of that 
sum now goes for it. Twenty-three million more people had savings 
accounts at the close of the five years of prohibition than at the be- 
ginning and over $1,000,000,000 of insurance a month has been pur- 
chased by the people. The sale of small homes has tripled during these 
eight years. 

Three out of every four of the largest employers have replied favor- 
ably to the probibition questionnaire. Only one in ten condemned 
the amendment. Deposits in labor banks carried $11,000,000,000 last 
year, There were no labor banks eight years ago. 

It was said that without booze hotels would be ruined, but 840 new 
hotels costing $400,000,000 were built during this period, including 
the largest hotel in the world at a cost of $27,000,000, During the 
three years ending 1925 the Nation Increased $35,000,000,000 in wealth 
and $89,000,000,000 Turing the last six years, Seventeen and seven- 
tenths per hundred thousand was the decrease in the penal population 
in the United States and drunkenness fell from 186 per 100,000 in 
1910 to 83 in 1923. 

Dry American ships have proved popular and have been well 
patronized. 

These are some economic facts that are hard to get around. 

Prohibition may be immoral and unjustifiable, according to many 
writers ‘in the press, but there is no doubt about its economic efficiency. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13512) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and pur- 
pose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the 
transportation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1924, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 

` ments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
13512, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. PARKER, DENISON, and RAYBURN. 

TAMMANY HALL AND THE SOUTH 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLAck] may have leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and incorporate therein a 
magazine article appearing in this month’s Review of Reviews. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not think we ought to put infthe Recorp an entire magazine. 

Mr. CAREW. Oh, no, no. 

Mr, SNELL. How long an article is this? 

Mr. CAREW. About a page and a half, 

Mr. SNELL. By whom and on what? 

Mr. CAREW. By Judge Winston, of North Carolina. 

Mr. SNELL. On what subject? 

Mr. CAREW. Judge Winston has just written a very fine 
book on the Life of Andrew Johnson and this is a supplement 
to that book. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to extend my remarks, on the application of my col- 
league, Mr. Carew, of New York, I submit the following article 
by Robert W. Winston, formerly the judge of your Superior 
Court of North Carolina: 


Under the leadership of Governor Smith, of New York, the Demo- 
cratic Party is becoming vital and is pulling itself together again. 
Four times this man of the people has been elected governor of the 
most populous and richest American Commonwealth. Such has been 
his integrity and his public service that New York, his home State, 
together with other States in the North and West, has indorsed him 
for President and selected Smith delegates to the Houston convention 
this month. 

Even some of his opponents acknowledge the man’s worth. “In 
other lands Alfred E. Smith would have been elevated to the peerage,” 
declares Mr. Charles Fvans Hughes, “and though in America we 
have no titles of nobility we have sometbing better, an aristocracy 
of public service * * and the title Governor Smith holds is the 
proudest title that an American can hold, because it is the title of the 
esteem and affection of his fellow citizens.” 

In the midst of such encounters comes a discordant note, and, 
strangely enough, it comes from the South. “ Smith is a Tammanyite,” 
it is charged, and that damns him forever in Dixie. “Tammany Hall! 
Why, Tammany Hall is the hereditary enemy of the South,” one hears 
from some quarters. “Let Tammany show her head at Houston,” a 
delegate to the Jacksonville dry convention threatened, “and we'll 
smash it.” xi 

Indeed, the idea at Jacksonville seemed to be that the Tammany 
tiger was going to destroy the liberty of America, and of Dixie in par- 
ticular, swallowing the innocent South, bib and tucker, as the ugly 
wolf swallowed little Red Riding Hood, 

This attitude of southern leaders toward Governor Smith will bear, 
investigating. Is the terrible tiger ready to pounce on the South and 
to grind her bones to make his pies? What does history say to this 
statement? Is Tammany Hall the foe of the Democratic Party and 
the South? 

Now, one thing seems reasonably certain: In the year 1868 the 
South did not consider Tammany her enemy, At that time the con- 
quered and bankrupt South was oppressed, prostrate, and utterly with- 
out hope; for more than three years she had had no representation 
in Senate or House; she was under a military satrapy. State lines 
were abolished, whites disfranchised, negroes enfranchised and in 
control, want and desolation stalked the land. The historian Pike in 
1870 painted a picture of this desolation: “ Near Charleston,” says he, 
“were the estates of a large proprietor and a well-known family, rich 
and distinguished for generations. The slaves are gone, the family 
is gone. A single scion of the house remains, and he peddles tea by 
the pound and molasses by the quart on a corner of the old homestead 
to the former slaves of the family, and thereby earns a livelihood." 


AN INCIDENT OF 60 YEARS AGO 


Presently an attempt to rehabilitate the desolate land was begun. 
The South resolved to make a supreme effort to preserve herself, looking 
to the Democratic Party as her hope. At that time there was only 
one national issue—what should be done with the conquered South? 
Should radicals and misguided but honest philanthropists, together with 
ignorant negroes and corruptionists, continue to rule the land which 
gave birth to George Washington and in which John Marshal wrote 
his imperishable opinions? 

In her desolation whither could the South turn? To Boston, the 
most cultured center in America and usually one of the most humane? 
Alas, no! Charles Sumner was there supreme—in the good State of 
Massachusetts not a thumb was reversed. To Pennsylvania, that home 
of pure democracy in the olden days? Thad. Stevens was holding that 
great State to a course of radicalism and hate. 

To Chicago? Yet again, no! That wonderful young city was cen- 
sumed with postwar hysteria, and its great newspaper, the Tribune, was 
threatening to “make a frog pond of the South” unless whites and 
blacks were blended together as one race under civil-rights legislation, 
Where, then, could the South turn for succor? In her hour of peril 
whither did she look? 

The answer is ready to hand: The South turned to Tammany Hall. 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION IN TAMMANY HALL 


Soon the Democratic National Convention, the first after the war, was 
to meet. Where in all the North should this convention be held? Where 
could Gen. Wade Hampton, Gen. N. B. Forrest, Alex Stephens, Zeb 


Vance, ex-rebels, go and be welcomed? In the entire United States 


there was only one place, and that place was New York City, and in 
that city only one spot, the new and gorgeous Hall of Tammany, just 
finished for the occasion, located on the north side of Fourteenth Street, 
between Irving Place and Third Avenue. To Tammany Hall, therefore, 
on July 4, 1868, the brave sons of the South, poor and oppressed, came 
and were made right welcome, 
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August Belmont, Tammanyite, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, called the convention to order. After he had welcomed the 
ex- rebels to the time-honored Society of Tammany and to the temple 
erected to the goddest of liberty by her staunchest defenders and most 
fervent worshippers” he proceeded to declare that “Austria did not 
dare to fasten upon the vanquished Hungary nor Russia to impose 
upon conquered Poland the ruthless tyranny now inflicted by Congress 
upon the Southern States.. During the past eight years,” he 
exclaimed, “the sons of Tammany have rolled back the surging waves 
of radicalism.” 

With these words ringing in the ears of the delegates, Horatio 
Seymour, the friend of Tammany and of the South, and Frank P. Blair 
were nominated for President and Vice President. General Blair, who 
was insisting that southern reconstruction measures were null and void 
and a crime, declared that the United States Army should be imme- 
diately marshaled to hurl ignorant negroes, scalawags, and carpet- 
baggers from southern place and power, and that the land of Dixie 
should be handed back to the sons of Dixie. 

Then did Tammany Hall, the County Democracy, and the South 
rejoice together as brothers, the work of that day binding them with 
hoops of steel. In November the State of New York, by Tammany’s 
aid, cast its vote for Seymour and Blair. 


SOUTHERN MEN IN TAMMANY 


Was this zeal of Tammany for the South on that July day in 1868 a 
new-found zeal? Was Tammany acting a part? History is to the con- 
trary. From the day the Tammany Society was organized, nearly 140 
years ago—right or wrong, I will not inquire—it has been the consistent 
ally of the South. 

Now, this affection of Dixie for Tammany and of Tammany for 
Dixie is of more than a century's duration, and it is not to be won- 
dered at. Where do southern men going to New York to reside find 
their warmest attachments but in the Tammany Society? The list 
of such southern statesmen is a noted one. Roger A. Pryor, of Vir- 
ginia, was a Tammany judge; Col. John R. Fellows, of Arkansas, was 
a Tammany district attorney. 

The mind dwelis with peculiar pleasure upon such able lawyers and 
lovers of the South as James W. Osborn, W. W. Fuller, and George 
Gordon Battle, all of North Carolina; Joab H. Banton, of Tennessee;: 
Edward Swann, of Florida; and in earlier days Augustus Van Wyck, 
of South Carolina, These sons of the South were proud of their Tam- 
many affiliation and were greatly honored by it; they were likewise suc- 
cessors of a long line of noble patriots—Charles O'Conor, Tammany 
sachem, and Samuel J. Tilden, a member of Tammany—apostles of 
liberty and staunch friends of the South. And there are others equally 
distinguished: Nathan Straus, of Georgia, the great philanthropist; 
Lewis Nixon, of Virginia; Judge M. Warley Platzek, of South Carolina; 
Judge William Harmon Black, of Georgia; Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
of Alabama, 

JEFFERSON’S OPINION 


A most picturesque organization and a most powerful one is the 
Tammany Hall of to-day. Its history is a romance, a story unknown 
to the average reader. Beneath the surface, however, flows a steady 
and wholesome stream of democracy, of rule by the many and not by 
the few. In fact, I venture to say that Tammany Hall made possible 
Jeffersonian democracy in America, and that the political alliance of 
Jefferson with a Tammany chief produced results that have changed 
the political complexion of our country. 

On May 12, 1800, a noisy procession with drums and banners went 
crashing down the streets of New York. John Pintard, Tammany 
Sachem, was in the van, wearing upon his head a liberty cap and 
around his waist wampum, highly colored Indian beads, and bearing 
aloft a tomahawk. It was St. Tammany's Day, and the braves were 
celebrating the event—Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Irish, mechanics, 
laborers, and the down-and-outs—a Falstaff's army. Claude Bowers 
informs us in his Jefferson and Hamilton" what took place as the 
procession passed the office of Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton gazed 
at the ignorant, unlettered mob, exclaiming: “ What a grotesque spec- 
tacle!” The fuss and feathers of the Indian warriors and the uncouth 
setting of this ragamuffin crowd struck the Tories as ridiculous. 

But there was one man in New York that day with other emotions. 
Thomas Jefferson saw in that “ inarticulate, ineffective, commonplace 
mob the friends of democracy, a nucleus of victory over the Federal- 
ists—a voice, an arm, a rostrum"; and he proceeded to utilize the 
opportunity. Forming an alliance with Tammany, Jefferson swept the 
country in November, almost putting an end to the Federalist Party. 


THE MISSION OF TAMMANY 


During the campaign, Federalist papers called Jefferson a monster. 
Fisher Ames saw in Jefferson's election “the dismal glare of burnings; 
his nights were restless with the visions of horror." * * * “No 
wise man but discerns the imperfections of democracy,” he sighed, “ no 
good man but shudders at its miseries, no honest man but proclaims 
its frauds, and no brave man but draws his sword against its force.” 
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Alexander Hamilton proposed to Governor Jay to call the legislature 
in special session, divide the yote of New York, and cheat Jefferson 
out of his office—anything to save the country from democracy and 
preserve class distinctions. This was not unnatural. Gentlemen of 
that day had a distrust for the common herd. Bedecked in blue or 
green or scarlet coats, they affected long hair, tled with a cue and 
white with powder, Closely-fitting breeches, ruffled shirts, buckles at 
knee and ankle announced their aloofness from shopmen and mechanics. 

The mission of Tammany Hall and the reason of its birth were to 
abolish these class distinctions, to enlarge the electorate, to dignify 
the plain man. It irked Jefferson and his Tammany ally that property 
qualifications in New York deprived Revolutionary soldiers of the right 
to vote, whereas wealthy persons who were notoriously friendly to 
England, and who had never shouldered a musket in freedom's cause, 
were given place and power. In a word, Tammany's job was to put 
Toryism out of business, and Tammany succeeded. 

The oldest self-constituted political organization in the world, and 
in many respects the most democratic, is the Tammany Society. In 
1789, the year the Constitution was adopted, Tammany came into 
being, one purpose being, as I have stated, to confer equal manhood 
rights on Americans. The Revolutionary War had ended and America 
was nominally free, 


NEW YORK AS A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


Would she be free in fact? Would she become a limited monarchy or 
a real democracy? Hamilton and the Federalists leaned to a mon- 
archy; distrusting the common herd, they would let the people elect 
few officers—almost none except legislative, The people were not to be 
trusted; only gentlemen were fit to govern. These aristocratic ideas 
were illustrated not only in the Federalist Party but also in the famous 
order called the Cincinnati—Tammany’s particular aversion. In many 
a fight the South and Tammany, with the aid of Pennsylvania, stood 
shoulder to shoulder with Jefferson and for his principles, 

Again, after the Civil War, who but Tammany first came to the aid 
of the prostrate South in her plea for constitutional rights? In 1876 
southern elections were conducted by United States soldiers on guard 
with bayonets fixed. The polls looked like small arsenals. Then it was 
that New York, Connecticut,.New Jersey, and Indiana repudiated this 
policy of coercion, giving warning to the Republican Party that it 
would be defeated unless the South were treated fairly, Who, indeed, 
but Tammany assisted in defeating the force bills of 1875 and of 1890, 
bills which would bave put the South under bayonet rule and created a 
new orgy of corruption? 


The period of travail in the South was 1868-1892, During these 


24 terrible years, according to the following record, New York went 
Democratic four times and anti-Democratic twice—each of those latter 
years, 1880 and 1888, being on the tariff and not on a sectional issue: 


S 


No Democratic candidate. Greeley ran as a Liberal. 


THE SOUTH’S APPRECIATION 


Four years ago Mayor James J. Walker, of New York, visited the 
Southern States and placed Smith’s claim to support on political 
grounds; or, as the newspapers would put it, he was “selling” Tam- 
many to the South, This, of course, was a mistake, Tammany having 
been “sold” to the South years and years before. Fortunately Mayor 
Walker, on his more recent trip, recognized this and called to mind 
Tammany’s sympathetic attitude, reminding the young men and women 
of the South that when war hysteria had temporarily deranged the 
magnanimous North so that the South might indeed have been made 
a frog pond, New York came to the rescue, 

And to-day it seems that a sense of gratitude is moving the hearts 
of southerners and spreading over the South like wildfire. Certainly 
the southern press is voicing this sentiment. For example, the Raleigh 
Times of March 10, 1928, says of Tammany: 

“When all the world, including the Federal Government, turned 
against a prostrate South, it held the gate to the remnants of our 
liberties. It beat the Lodge force bill. It elected Tilden and held 
Democratic against the threatened revolution in the steal that followed 
thereafter. It did its greatest service when it ignored Bryan and 
preseryed Democracy, hysterical, to a sane tradition. But, all in all, 
Tammany has been the core of our southern democracy. Without it 
we should have been nowhere. We should have been, indeed, conquered 


provinces, hopeless. Tammany has a record of over a hundred years 
of friendship for the South. By what reason do we, its beneficiaries, 
now question its bona fides?" 
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The outcome of the Houston convention may be predicted, Southern 
Protestant, and protesting, delegates arriving in Texas and finding 
in Tammany their only chance, will take the say-so of Charles Evans 
Hughes, that Governor Smith is all right; and a national quadrennial 
sweepstakes will start, the like of which has not been witnessed since 
Grover Cleveland defeated James G. Blaine in 1884. 


Judge Winston’s article leads a student of political history 
into the very interesting field of the relations of the North and 
South after the Civil War. The available data is conclusive 
as to the unconscionable selfishness of the radical Republican 
machine of the North, which sought to make of the South a 
conquered proyince on which to fatten northern henchmen of 
the Republican Party in much the same fashion as King George 
III thought the Colonies were feeding pastures for British po- 
litical workers, As Lord North sent over redcoats and Hessians 
to protect in their jobs British office holders, the Republicans 
divided the South into five military districts and sent military 
forces to fasten as leeches on the South the carpetbaggers and 
the scalawags. 

The philosophy of the Republican machine is best summed 
up in the words of the Republican Senator from New York, 
in 1879, Roscoe Conkling— 

That the Government should remain the hands of those who were 
never against it. 


Just as the Colonies had some liberal friends in Great 
Britain, as Judge Winston points out, the Southern States found 
many powerful friends in the membership of Tammany Hall. 
These men and the courageous statesmen of the South by fight- 
ing together in the political arena helped bring the South to its 
present plane of glory. That famous Catholic priest, the poet 
laureate of the Confederacy, Father Abram J. Ryan, had a yision 
in the dark days of the South for future glory when he wrote: 


Yes; give me a land with a grave in each spot 

And names in the graves that shall not be forgot; 
Yes; give me the land of the wreck and the tomb— 
There is grandeur in graves, there is glory in gloom, 
For out of the gloonr future brightness is born, 

As after the night comes the sunrise of morn; 

And the graves of the dead with the grass overgrown 
May yet form the footstool of liberty's throne, 

And each single wreck in the warpath of might 

Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right. 


Not only did the country hear the stirring words of August 
Belmont in defiance of the Republican radicals, but other men 
of Tammany Hall stated the true American doctrine in the 
days of reconstruction, Richard O’Gorman in a “long talk” 
on Independence Day, on July 4, 1866, at Tammany Hall, said: 


It can never be well with New York while it is ill with South Caro- 
lina or Tennessee. 

The Tammany Society adopted the following resolutions: 

That when we entered upon the late war we put our money, our lives, 
our reputations in the interest of putting down the rebellion. We did 
it for the sake of preserving the Union and not for keeping the States 
out of the Union, 


Tammany was against “ voluntary withdrawal of States and 
compulsory exclusion.” It believed that the Federal Union was 
based on a full recognition of the rights of the several States, 
Mayor Hoffman, of New York, grand sachem of the Tammany 
Society in 1866, argued that 11 seceding States should be 
allowed immediate representation in Congress, without a linger- 
ing term of probation, stating that— 


they were being kept out only for the sake of radical partisans perpetu- 
ating political power. 


The statesmen of the reconstruction days of the South 
plainly showed their gratitude to Democratic Senators and 
Representatives from New York for their aid in fighting the 
tyrannical reconstruction bills. Many of these ex-Confederate 
soldiers, who attained glory in the field of battle and in the 
parliamentary arena, knew well that August Belmont was right 
when he sajd: 


Military satraps are invested with dictatorial power overriding the 
decision of the court and assuming the functions of civil authority. 
They intend congressional usurpation of all the branches and functions 
of the Government, to be enforced by the bayonet of military despotism. 


No wonder these courageous southerners spoke highly of such 
men from the New York Democracy as Senator Francis Kernan, 
who fought with them to destroy the Republican military 
government of the South. It is interesting to note that 
Kernan was a friend of Charles O'Conor, who was one of the 
legal defenders of Jefferson Davis, Kernan was attacked be- 
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cause he was a Roman Catholic, but his answer was blunt and 
to the point, saying those who oppose him— 

còuld have forgiven his religion if they had only ceased to fear his 
honesty. 


Senator Kernan was particularly vigorous in the fight to 
prevent the use of Federal troops in elections in the South. 
On March 2, 1877, he made the principal speech against the 
free use of the Army by the President, setting forth the con- 
stitutional arguments in favor of the power of Congress to 
limit the use of the Feferal troops by the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. The House appropriation bill in 
that session of Congress contained section 5 which provided 
that the United States troops were not to be used to maintain 
the so-called carpet-bag governments of the South particularly 
that one in Louisiana. The debate arose on a Senate sub- 
stitute for the House bill which would have stricken out this 
proviso. Senator Kernan said: 

I think he— 


Referring to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Blaine]— 


will admit that we have constitutional power to say as we do by 
House bill that the money appropriated by this act shall not be used 
for certain purposes. The remedy is with Congress if it is believed 
there is danger that the Army will be used by the President for 
improper purposes, 


In the House of Representatives on the same bill Mr. David 
Dudley Field, a Democrat, of New York, on March 3, 1377, said: 


To the gentlemen of the South I say now is your time to stand up; 
for if you do, your friends can say to you “ Lift up your heads, for 
your redemption draweth nigh.” 

Everybody knows that but for the use of Federal troops in Louisiana 
and Florida, you would not see the inauguration of the President, 
who is to take the oath in an hour and a half from now. 


As a result of these speeches and speeches from the Southern 
Members there was no Army appropriation that session, and 
President Hayes was forced to call an extra session of Congress. 
In order to get an appropriation to carry on the Army, he was 
forced to withdraw troops from the South. I would commend 
the reading of the CoxdRESSTON AL Recorp of those days to 
those in the South who fear and suspect the New York 
Democracy. 

One of the finest tributes paid to a northerner by a states- 
man from the South was that of Alexander Stephens, of Georgia, 
who stated that John Kelly, the leader of Tammany Hall and 
a Congressman from New York: 


I have often said, and I now repeat it, that I regard John Kelly as 
the ablest, purest, and truest statesman I have met from New York. 


Recently the Republicans, in their efforts to have the public 
ignore the wholesale corruption of their party in recent years, 
have tried to frighten the South against the Democrats of the 
North by attempting to revive interest in the corruption of 
Tweed, They overlook that Tweed had sharing with him in 
his corruption many Republican politicians. But vicious as 
was Tweed, his contemporaries in Republican national politics 
ay ve reconstruction days were worse. As Charles A. Dana 
said: 


Great as are the frauds of Tammany they sink into insignificance, 
not only beside those of the carpetbaggers’ government of the, South, 
but still more beside those committed by the Republican administration 
at Washington. 


He was referring to the whisky ring, and the chief con- 
spirator was Secretary Bristow, of the Treasury Department, 
under Grant. There was also the gold-speculation scandals, 
involving the President's brother-in-law and the association of 
the leading Republicans with such leading speculators as Jim 
Fisk. Most notable of scandals, except the naval-oil scandal 
of recent years, which Senator THOMAS WALSH unearthed, was 
the Crédit Mobilier, which tainted leading statesmen of the 
Republican Party. 

Judge Winston, in his article from the American Review 
of Reviews above inserted, has made a valuable contribution 
toward good feeling between the New York Democracy and 
Democrats of the solid South. We of New York hope to pre- 
sent to the country as a presidential candidate a man on the 
same type as those great friends of the South, Senator Kernan 
and Charles O'Conor. We believe in an industrial rehabili- 
tation of the South and feel confident that with Alfred E. 
Smith as President the South will see that bright day of which 
Father Ryan so beautifully wrote in the black night of corrupt 
Republican reconstruction. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6685) to regulate 
the employment of minors within the District of Columbia, 
with Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman advises the Chair that he 
does this after consultation with the committee? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have consulted with all the members of 
the committee who are in the city that I could find. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and Senate 
amendments, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is this bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, It relates to child labor in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


THE PHILIPPINE SUGAR LIMITATION 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, on February 23, 1928, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] introduced a joint 
resolution, which I understand is going to be pressed in the 
next session, to restrict the free importation of sugar from the 
Philippines into the United States. The Filipino people rightly 
consider this move highly prejudicial to their interests. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in the Recorp a memo- 
randum attacking the resolution on purely economic grounds 
prepared by Mr. Vicente Villamin, a Filipino lawyer and 
economist. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 214, introduced in the House on February 28, 
1928, proposes to limit the amount of Philippine sugar admissible into 
the United States duty free to 500,000 tons yearly. This will alter the 
free trade existing between the two countries established by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Its author, Representative CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE, of Colorado, 
rests the case for limitation upon the welfare of the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States on the one hand and upon the improvement of the 
national economy of the Philippines on the other. It is safe to state, 
however, that whether the Philippines is in for good or for ill is but 
an incidental consideration. 

The present memorandum discusses the question exclusively on its 
economic merits and does not touch on the political aspect. A com- 
parative study of the question is made. The conclusion reached is in 
favor of no alteration of the existing commercial relations between the 
Philippines and the United States. 


THE PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Philippine sugar amounting to 132 tons was exported to the United 
States 19 years after the Declaration of Independence in 1776. During 
the 28 years preceeding the implantation of American sovereignty in 
the Philippines in 1898 the total sugar exportations averaged 166,913 
metric tons yearly, while during the same period of years, 1898 to 
1925, the average annual exportations increased to only 192,631 tons. 

The striking slowness in the increase of sugar production in the 
Philippines is shown by the following statistical data covering produc- 
tion during the 29 years from 1897 to 1926: 


Per cent of increase 
(1926 over 1897) 


Cb es 


The uncertainty of the political status of the Philippines is the pri- 
mary reason for the comparatively slow development of the Philippine 
sugar industry, for the grant of nationhood to that country will result 
in its exclusion by the United States tariff wall. It may be added 
that the mere presentation, with its attendant agitation, of such a 
restrictive measure as the Timberlake resolution will operate effectively 
against the further expansion of the Philippine sugar industry. 

The low yields in the Philippines constitute a serious handicap to the 
industry. While an acre in the Philippines yields approximately 4,000 
pounds of sugar, an acre in Hawaii registers a yield of 12,000 pounds, 
and in Java a little more than that of Hawaii. And according to 
Mr. George H. Fairchild, secretary of the Philippine Sugar Association, 
“the Cuban sugar planter’s cost of production and harvesting is less 
by one-third than that of the Philippine sugar planter.” 
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Sugar companies in the Philippines 
[Compiled by the Philippine Sugar Association, February 28, 1928] 
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POSITION OF SUGAR IN PHILIPPINE EXPORTS 


One of the justifying reasons claimed in favor of the Timberlake 
resolution is that the free entry of sugar into the United States will 
tend to the establishment of a one-crop situation in the Philippines, 
which obviously will be bad for that country. The implication is that 
sugar alone is admitted duty free into the United States, which is not 
the case, for all the exportable products of the Philippines are on 
exactly the same status as the sugar. 

The following table shows the relative positions of the value of four 
of the leading Philippine exports with respect to the total exports of 
that country: 
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The Philippines has a natural monopoly on hemp, an indispensable 
material in the cordage industry of the world. Copra is on the free 
list and has a market outside of the United States. Coconut oil is 


used in the soap, margarine, and lard substitute industries. The hand- 
made embroideries from the Philippines are winning a place in America. 
Manila cigars are making a headway. Philippine lumber and hard- 
woods are exported. Surely, good economics and business realities will 
stop any tendency toward undue reliance on one major industry. 
DEVELOPING NONCOMPETITIVE INDUSTRIES 

There is already a reasonably well-balanced agricultural diversifica- 
tion in the Philippines. What is needed is development of latent in- 
dustries. There are many commodities producible in the Philippines 
that the United States needs and are not produced locally. Among 
these are rubber, coffee, cacao, quinine, and fibers. A parallel study 
of the Philippine flora and the United States importations of tropical 
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materials should lead to greater mutually profitable commercial rela- 
tions between the two countries. The Philippines should develop those 
industries that do not compete in the United States without necessarily 
giving up the competitive ones extant. In other words, diversify 
further. 
PHILIPPINE SUGAR CONSUMED IN THR UNITED STATES 

Philippine sugar as a menace to the local beet industry, like the pre- 
mature report of Mark Twain's demise, is greatly exaggerated. The 
following table shows the percentage of sugar consumed in the United 
States by sources: 


52.09 13, 12 9. 56 8. 20 279 14.24 
45.44 29. 60 11.75 9. 10 3.19 83 
56.76 22,99 9. 06 6, 11 4.21 87 
55. 39 22. 92 9. 62 5.25 4.14 2.68 
88. 18 17.02 10, 42 7. 04 5.47 1. 87 
52.79 18. 41 11. 55 9.14 7.35 +76 
58. 03 16. 63 10. 90 8.11 5.51 82 
54. 99 15. 40 12. 00 9.18 8.20 2 


The following table shows the percentage of pre-war consumption of 
sugar in the United States, by sources, covering 1909-1914: 
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PRODUCTION OF SUGAR UNDER THR AMERICAN FLAG 


An analysis of the foregoing tables decisively points to the fact 
that the production of sugar under the American flag, including the 
Philippines and the noncontiguous Territories, amount to less than half 
of its requirements. When it is considered that the consumption in 
this country is increasing an average of over 5 per cent yearly (the 
per capita in 1914 was 84.29 pounds, compared to 100.95 in 1927), it 
seems that instead of curtailing its production under the American 
flag by operation of law, as sponsored by the more politically influen- 
tial and more financially powerful competitors, the law of supply and 
demand and legitimate competition should control. The dependence of 


the United States on foreign-flag sources for her sugar supply is strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the following table: 
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Of the 5,297,050 tons of sugar consumed in the United States in 1927, 
Cuba contributed 2,912,898 tons; domestic beet sugar, 780,362; domestic 


cane, 88,597; Hawali, 635,765; Porto Rico, 482,469; Philippines, 
434,542; and miscellaneous foreign sources, 12,417. 
UNITED STATES SUGAR SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR 


The eventuality of war—presumably in the Pacific—is set up as a 
strong reason in support of the adoption of the Timberlake resolution. 
This is patently far-fetched. In the first place, as long as Cuba pro- 
duces sugar and the sugar beet yields sucrose the United States will 
never be dependent on the Philippines for its sugar supply in any 
substantial degree. In the second place, the United States, in case of 
war, will have a greater thing to defend in the Philippines than sugar, 
and that is the American fiag. Compared with England, in her problem 
of defending the lines of navigation for her food supplies, the United 
States has a much simpler one, indeed. 

BEET SEED IS IMPORTED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


If the war reason is to be taken into consideration with respect to 
the sugar supply of the United States, it should be employed in con- 
nection with the dependence of the local beet industry on European 
countries for its beet seed. Mr. W. L. Petrikin, president of the Great 
Western Sugar Co., the largest producer of beet sugar in the United 
States, answering a question of Representative GARNER of Texas at the 
tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Committee in 1921 as to 
what the effect would be on the beet-sugar business if seeds could not 
be imported from Europe, said, “ We could not exist.“ It was estab- 
lished in the hearings and in the subsequent ones both in the House 
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committee and in the Senate Finance Committee, by admission of the 
beet-sugar people themselves, that it was impracticable, uneconomical, 
and poor commercial policy to grow sugar-beet seed in the United 
States. The atavistic tendency of the seed, reverting to a lower type 
of reduced potency, is one of the serious problems in this connection. 


Imports of sugar-beet seed into the United States 
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MEXICAN LABOR IN THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Filipino labor employed in the Philippine sugar industry is men- 
tioned in support of the Timberlake resolution as competing with 
American labor to the great disadvantage of the latter. The fact is 
the so-called “American labor” in the beet fields is composed of 
Mexican seasonal immigrants who have a free access and egress in 
the United States. 

The hearings from February 21 to April 5, 1928, before the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization on the bills regulating 
Mexican immigration, the hearings on the tariff before the corre- 
sponding committees of the Senate and the House, and the well- 
documented discussions before the United States Tariff Commission a 
few years ago conclusively established the fact that Mexican labor is 
indispensable in the beet-sugar industry. 

The work is laborious and it is poorly paid. It is not for American 
white labor. A man with his family working an acre is paid around 
$24 for the season. Asked at the congressional hearings where he 
appeared as a witness and as a sugar-beet planter what would happen 
to the industry if labor demanded $100 an acre instend of $24, Mr. 
TIMBERLAKE was significantly silent. The fact is if the Industry is 
“Americanized” as to labor and as to the seeds used, its production 
costs would be so unconscionably high that the price of beet sugar 
would be a perennial source of complaint from the consumer. 

It may not be indelicate to mention here that child-welfare organiza- 
tions post the beet-sugar industry among the heaviest employers of 
child labor. Colorado, a heavy beet-sugar producing State, has no 
child-labor law. It is only fair to state, however, that the enlightened 
leaders of the beet-sugar industry can be depended on reasonably to 
observe both the ethics and the humanity of the case. 


SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY AND RACIAL PROBLEM 


It stands to reason that since the beet-sugar industry finds Mexican 
labor is the sine qua non of its existence, and this labor according to 
unbiased authorities is presenting a race problem which may assume 
serious proportions as the industry expands and its labor requirements 
are proportionately enhanced, it may not be an idle gesture to survey 
the future and see if, taking the general welfare of the country into 
consideration, it is wise to suppress competition through legislative 
action so the industry may expand to the point where it can meet the 
total sugar consumption of the United States, which, of course, will 
imply the employment of a great many Mexican laborers of the type 
now found in the beet fields. 

Therefore, producing a part of the sugar supply of the United States 
in the Philippines and other overseas areas will prevent the aggravation 
of a new and growing race problem in the United States brought about 
by the influx of part-time sugar-beet laborers from the peon class in 
Mexico. Certainly the possibility of the mongrelization of the popula- 
tion of any country will command its circumspective and courageous 
statesmanship. 

BEET SUGAR ELIMINATES COMPETITION 

Representative TIMBERLAKE, in his speech in the House on March 22 
Jast, set forth without explanation, but presumably to show that the 
beet-sugar industry was laboring under a handicap of high overland 
transportation rates, a table showing freight rates on sugar per hun- 
dred pounds between points in continental United States and between 
American ports and overseas sources in April, 1927. The showing is 
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impressive. The freight from the Philippines to New York was 32 
cents, while from Denver to Chicago it was 56 cents; from New York 
to St. Paul, 69 cents; Salt Lake City to Chicago, 69 cents; California 
to the Missouri River, 84 cents; Philippines to San Francisco, 27 
cents, ete, 

As a matter of fact these high freight rates, instead of crippling 
beet sugar in competition with the imported cane sugar, serve as an 
effective protection against that competition. The bulk of the beet 
sugar is sold within the near-by territories into which the imported 
sugar can not enter on account ef the high railroad freight rates from 
the ports of debarkation. 

The following retail prices of sugar on March 15, 1928, showing 
that they are from 20 to 40 points higher in the beet-sugar territories 
than in those consuming imported sugar, are significant: 
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DIVIDENDS PAID BY EFFICIENT COMPANIES IN THE PHILIPPINES AND IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


From time to time statements have been made about the “ enormous” 
profits made in sugar in the Philippines. Without having the financial 
statements of all companies operating in that country, it may be stated 
that as common knowledge a few companies are really making good 
profits while many, especially those owned and operated by Filipinos, 
are registering but average returns. 

The dividends paid by the following two companies as representing 
efficient management and operation, economical production, and estab- 
lished experience are eloquent of the situation in the United States 
vis-4-vis the Philippines: 


BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY LOOKING UP 


The president and the general manager of the Great Western Sugar 
Co., Messrs. W. L. Petrikin and W. D. Lippitt, respectively, have 
fayored limiting the Philippine sugar importations into the United 
States long before Representative TIMBERLAKE presented his now 
famous resolution in Congress. They called Philippine sugar a menace 
to the beet-sugar industry in the United States. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. is not a corporation to be slaughtered 
by Philippine competition, It is a great industrial institution resting 
on a solid foundation. It is prosperous and formidable, Its 21 efficient 
factories located in Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, and Nebraska pro- 
duced during the year ended February 29, 1928, a total of 10,517,370 
bags of refined sugar of 100 pounds a bag. This production represents 
approximately half of the total output of beet sugar in the United 
States and is roughly equal to the importations of centrifugal sugar 
into the United States from the Philippines, 

PROFITS IN BEET SUGAR 

Dividends have been paid on the common stock of this company in 
all but 1 of the last 17 years. Since the organization in 1905 to 
August 31, 1927, the company has disbursed in dividends on its com- 
mon stock $53,108,177 in cash and $4,428,500 in common stock, and 
after paying such dividends had surplus and undivided profits exceeding 
$36,250,000 as at August 31, 1927. The net income for the year ended 
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February 29, 1928, amounted to $3,530,567.75. ‘The total assets of the 
company were placed at $94,314,283.86 this year as against $84,898,- 
923.32 last year. 

The beet-sugar industry, as reflected by the showing of the Great 
Western Sugar Cv., certainly must be in a healthy state, and if other 
beet-sugar companies, for sundry and various reasons, are not register- 
ing as good results, surely the comparatively small amount of Philip- 
pine sugar coming to the United States and not directly competing with 
them is entitled to be let alone. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE IN SUGAR IN THE ORIENT 


It has been repeatedly pointed out that geographically the logical 
markets for Philippine sugar are the Oriental countries, especially 
Japan, China, Hong Kong, and India. The basic difficulty is the lower 
production costs in Java completely outstrip the Philippines in com- 
petition. 


Esports of sugar from Java and the Philippines te Oriental eountries— 
annual average 1913-1925 
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Even Cuba is shipping sugar to China and Japan in ever-increasing 
quantities despite the distance. The advantage of proximity of the 
Philippines to those two countries is utterly inadequate to overcome the 
fatal handicap of higher production costs. 


Cuban sugar erports to China and Japan 
(In long tons) 
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COOPERATION AGAINST CONTROVERSY 


The situation calls for cooperative action instead of controversy. Re- 
striction of production and legitimate business by operation of law is 
an economic fallacy and is considered nowhere more emphatically than 
in the United States as an archaic policy for enlightened governments 
to pursue, 


WORK ON THE COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on postal legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, during the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress, 153 bills and resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads of the House 
of Representatives. The committee has given careful consid- 
eration to a large number and has been instrumental in secur- 
ing enactment into law of several meritorious measures. 

The most important legislation considered by the committee 
during this session was the postal rate bill (H. R. 12030, 
approved May 29, 1928, Public law No. 566), which is the first 
downward revision of postal rates in the history of the Govern- 
ment, causing an annual saving for users of the mails of 
$16,000,000. These reduced postal rates go into effect Sunday, 
July 1, 1928. 

OTHER BILLS THAT RECAME LAW 


The following bills, favorably reported by the committee, have 
also been approved by the President and enacted into law 
during the first session of the Seventieth Congress: 


H. R. 325. Repealing existing law requiring the Postmaster General 
to report action taken on claims to postmasters. (Approved May 29, 
1928, Public law No. 587.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

The law repealed by this act required the Postmaster General 
to submit to Congress a statement in tabular form showing in 
detail the claims of postmasters for reimbursement on account 
of losses which had been acted upon by the Postmaster General 
during the past fiscal year, with the amounts claimed, amounts 
allowed and disallowed, causes of loss, and so forth. The re- 
ports, when made but not printed, were very bulky and appeared 
to serve no useful purpose. The new law relieves the Post- 
master General of the necessity of making such annual reports 
to Congress. 


1928 


H. R. 7030. To amend section 5 of the act of March 2, 1895. 
proved March 8, 1928, Public law No. 106.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

The act of March 2, 1895, required the renewal every four 
years of bonds furnished by postal officials and employees and 
an examination of the bonds every two years with respect to 
their sufficiency. H. R. 7030 provides that the payment and 
acceptance of the annual premium on corporate surety bonds 
furnished by postal officers and employees shall be a compliance 
with the requirement for the renewal of such bonds within the 
meaning of this act. 


H. R. 7213. To grant authority to the Postmaster General to enter 
into contracts for the transportation of mails by air to foreign countries 
and insular possessions of the United States for periods of not more 
than 10 years, and to pay for such service at fixed rates per pound 
or per mile, and for other purpeses. (Approved March 8, 1928, Public 
law No. 107.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

There is a particularly strong desire in Central and South 
America for air-mail communication with the United States. 
With the increasing activity of airplane companies, many of 
which are controlled by foreign capital, it has been found that 
communication for commercial purposes can be greatly facili- 
tated and expedited, and that in consequence the volume of 
foreign trade in the future will, to a rapidly increasing extent, 
depend on the facility and speed of communication to this 
country as compared with European countries. Officials of the 
Post Office Department believe that the service will become self- 
sustaining in 10 years’ time. 


H. R. 7354. To allow the Postmaster General to promote mechanics’ 
helpers to the first grade of special mechanics. (Approved May 29, 
1928, Public law No. 617.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

This change in existing legislation with respect to the ad- 
vancement of mechanics’ helpers to general mechanics or 
special mechanics was necessary to permit the advancement of 
mechanics’ helpers to the grade of special mechanics (previous 
legislation covering their advancement only to the position of 
general mechanics) qualified as painters, carpenters, black- 
smiths, and so forth. 


H. R. 8337. To amend the air mail act of February 2, 1925, as 
amended by the act of June 3, 1926. (Approved May 17, 1928, 
Public law No. 410.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

This amendment gives the Postmaster General authority to 
reduce the rate for domestic air-mail postage to 5 cents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof and permits the extension of contracts 
to a period not to exceed 10 years from the beginning of carry- 
ing mail under the contract. 


H. R. 9620. For the relief of E. H. Jennings, F. L. Johanns, and 
Henry Blank, officers and employees of the post office at Charleston, 
S. C. (Approved May 24, 1928, Private law No. 177.) 


This legislation was approved by the Postmaster General 
and the committee inasmuch as there was no evidence that these 
three officers and employees of the Charleston post office were 
in any way, directly or indirectly, at fault in connection with 
the embezzlement of money by the clerk, H. H. Carter. 


H. R. 11279. Authorizing the Postmaster General to establish a uni- 
form system of registration of mail matter, and for other purposes. 
(Approved May 1, 1928, public law No. 328.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

Under this act the maximum indemnity for the loss of domes- 
tic registered mail is increased from $100 to $1,000. It is be- 
lieved that the enactment of this legislation will materially in- 
crease the revenues of the post office and at the same time afford 
a service to the public which has been demanded of the Post 
Office Department to cover shipments of valuable papers and 
merchandise. 


H. R. 12383. To amend section 11 of an act approved February 28, 
1925 (43 Stat. 1064, U. S. C., title 39, sec. 823), granting sick leave 
to employees in the Postal Service, and for other purposes. (Approved 
May 17, 1928, Public law No. 411.) 


This legislation provides that sick leave shall be cumulative 
and that accrued leaye amounting to six months shall be granted 
in any one fiscal year, instead of 30 days as previously granted. 


(Ap- 
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H. R. 12695. To enable the Postmaster General to purchase and-erect 
community mail boxes on rural routes and to rent compartments of 
such boxes to patrons of rural delivery. (Approved May 29, 1928, 
Public Law No. 609.) 


This legislation was recommended by the Postmaster General 
in his annual report for 1927. 

The measure conveys authority to the Postmaster General to 
erect and maintain either community boxes or in some instances 
suitable sheltered racks or stands to hold individual mail boxes 
already owned by patrons. It is intended to erect the com- 
munity boxes or sheltered stands only in communities where 
there is a demand for such boxes or stands, and no attempt will 
be made to compel patrons to rent a compartment in the com- 
munity box or space in the sheltered stand. 

In addition, two bills were passed over the President's veto, 
as follows: 


II. R. 5681. To provide a differential in pay for night work in the 
Postal Service. (May 24, 1928, Public law No. 496.) 


The subject of night work in the Postal Service has been be- 
fore Congress for a number of years. Night work is detrimental 
to the health of the employees and retards their social develop- 
ment, and it is only just, fair, and humane that the employees 
who are required to perform night work should be paid extra 
for such work. This legislation provides extra pay to such 
employees for such work at the rate of 10 per cent of their 
hourly pay per hour for services performed between the hours 
of 6 o'clock p. m. and 6 o'clock a. m. 


H. R. 7900. Granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, and equipment 
to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other purposes. (May 24, 
1928, Public law No. 495.) 


This subject has also been before Congress for a long time. 
There are 35,000 fourth-class postmasters in the country, their 
average compensation being slightly over $500 per annum, de- 
rived from percentages of the value of stamps canceled on 
matter mailed from their offices, except the value of stamps used 
for special-delivery and special-handling services, and post-office 
box rentals. 

This legislation provides that after July 1, 1928, fourth-class 
postmasters shall be paid as allowances for rent, fuel, light, and 
equipment an amount equal to 15 per cent of the compensa- 
tion earned in each quarter, such allowance to be paid at the 
end of each quarter at the same time and in the same manner 
as their regular compensation. 

LEGISLATION PASSED BY BOTH HOUSES 
H. R. 8728, To authorize the Postmaster General to give motor- 


vehicle service employees credit for actual time served on a basis of one 
year for each 306 days of 8 hours served as substitute. 


This bill was recommended by the Postmaster General in his 
annual report for 1927, reported out favorably by the committee, 
and passed both the House and the Senate, but did not reach 
the President. 

In addition to the bills which were enacted into law, the fol- 
lowing bills were reported out favorably by the committee, 
passed the House, and are now pending in the Senate: 

H. R. 58. To authorize the assignment of railway postal clerks and 
substitute railway postal clerks to temporary employment as substitute 
seapost clerks. 

H. R. 5837. To increase the salaries of certain postmasters of the first 
class. 

H. R. 6865. To prescribe more definitely the rates of compensation 
payable to steamships of United States registry for transportation of 
foreign mails. : 

H. R. 12898. To extend the collect-on-delivery service and limits of 
indemnity to sealed domestic mail on which the first-class rate of 
postage is paid. 

H. R. 13449. To provide for the promotion of clerks and general 
mechanics in the motor-vehicle service. 

H. R. 13450. To provide for the promotion of clerks, general mechan- 
ics, driver mechanics, and garagemen drivers in the motor-vehicle 
service. 

H. R. 13451. To authorize the Postmaster General to hire vehicles 
from letter carriers for use in service. 


The committee also reported favorably the following bills 
which are pending on the House calendars: 


H. R. 58. To authorize the Postmaster General to issue receipts to 
senders for ordinary mail of any character, and to fix the fees chargeable 
therefor. 

H. R. 57. To enable the Postmaster General to authorize the establish- 
ment of temporary or emergency star-route service from a date earlier 
than the date of the order requiring such service. 
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H. R. 89. To declare the future policy of the Post Office establishment 
of the United States. 

H. R. 6864. To authorize the Postmaster General to require steamship 
companies to carry the mail when tendered. 

H. R. 10441. To amend section 217, as amended, of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” approved March 4, 1909. (Poisons in the mails.) 

H. R. 12415. To grant freedom of postage in the United States domes- 
tic service to the correspondence of the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and consuls of the countries of the Pan American Postal Union 
stationed in the United States. 

H. R. 13114. To amend section 197 of the Criminal Code (sec. 320, 
title 18, U. S. C.). (Safeguarding the mails.) 


Among the bills pending before subcommittees of this com- 
mittee as the session closes are measures to increase the salaries 
of watchmen, messengers, and laborers in the Postal Service; 
to provide shorter working hours on Saturday for postal em- 
ployees; to provide for steel cars in the railway post-office 
service; to classify certain positions in the Railway Mail Serv- 
ice; and to authorize the Postmaster General to contract for 
group life insurance for postal employees. Hearings on the 
first three subjects have just recently been completed by the 
subcommittees having jurisdiction. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House it is 
in order now to consider bills on the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11357) authorizing the State of Indiana to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
Evansville, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DESCHUTES PROJECT, OREGON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1186) to provide for the construction of the Deschutes project in 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object—— 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman will re- 
serye his objection until I can explain this bill to the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will reserve it, but I will be perfectly 
frank with the gentleman. For the reasons I have previously 
stated with reference to this bill, and because it does not seem 
to me that we should pass any new reclamation project, I shall 
be obliged to object. 

Mr. SINNOTT. But this does not authorize any new project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will give that impression. As soon as 
this passes the people will be told, and they will believe, that 
they are to have water, whereas the bill does not advance the 
project at all. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The bill merely authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior, if he finds the project feasible, to send in estimates 
to Congress. It does not in any way commit Congress to the 

roject. 
i Mr. CRAMTON. The bill appears to do something, but as a 
matter of fact it does nothing. The Secretary of the Interior 
has now just as much authority as he would if the bill passed. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I want to explain the other objections. I 
want to state what the bill means. It merely authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior if he finds the project feasible to 
transmit the estimate to Congress. If the Appropriations Com- 
mittee approves the estimates, the project will be constructed. 
Let me tell you something about it. The project was adopted 
once when Mr. Good was chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and Mr. Byrns was the ranking member of that 
committee in 1920. The Secretary of the Interior, Mr, Payne, 
selected the project and the former director, A. P. Davis, selected 
it as the best project in Oregon, and an appropriation of $450,- 
000 was made for it. That appropriation passed Congress. 
Then the big sawmills on the Deschutes River objected to it, 
fearing it would interfere with the operation of the mills, and 
the big landowners did the same. We had to forego the ap- 
propriation; the Secretary of the Interior said that the appro- 
priation could lapse without prejudice to these poor people 
who live on the land. They have been there for 20 years stary- 
ing, struggling, and hauling water. 7 

All the people are asking is that the Secretary of the In- 
terior pass upon the feasibility of this project, and in no way 
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does it commit Congress to it. It is the cheapest project in the 
West. It comprises 80,000 acres, settled by American farmers 
who have been there for 20 years expecting some governmental 
encouragement. If the Secretary of the Interior finds that it is 
not feasible that is the end of it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman from Michigan has just 
pointed out that the Secretary of the Interior now has that 
power. 

Mr. SINNOTT. But the Secretary of the Interior will not 
act; that is the trouble about it. Congress has the right to say 
what he shall do. I am doing nothing in the bill except what 
the Budget law contemplates that Congress shall have the right 
to do—asking the head of the department to send in an esti- 
mate. The Budget law is clear on that, that we have the righ 
to do that, and that is all we are asking for. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will go further than the gentleman has 
stated. Congress has the right to make appropriations for 
Seine gets projects even though estimates have not been sub- 
m A 

Mr. SINNOTT. I know that is the gentleman’s position. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This does not give the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior any authority that he does not have now. There is no 
reason to believe that it will have any effect on the Secretary. 
I fear it will have this effect: I fear the passing of the bill 
would encourage new settlers to go on there, and I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. SNELL also objected. 

APPOINTMENT OF A CONFEREE 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on the bill S. 1769 the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Estick] is unable to serve as a 
conferee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] in his stead. 


MY FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT TO MY CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Record covering the work of this 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks, I submit the following report to my con- 
stituents on the work of the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress just closing. 

I am very glad that there are so many voters in my district 
who are really interested in the work of Congress and want to 
know what is going on at Washington. For my own part, I am 
very happy to tell them. Therefore, for the fifth time I am 
submitting to the citizens of my district a review of the ses- 
sion’s work, reporting briefly the outstanding features of the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress and my own part in it. 

AN IMPORTANT SESSION 


The congressional session which began on December 5, 1927, 
and closed on May 29, 1928, covered 167 calendar days, of which 
132 were in actual session. It was a session characterized by 
unusual activity. In this period some 19,776 bills were intro- 
duced, including private bills, and 993 became laws, exclusive 
of private bills. President Coolidge, in a message to the House, 
expressed his satisfaction with what had been accomplished. 

The President vetoed 13 bills, but 4 of these bilis, on being 
returned to Congress, were passed over his veto and became 
laws. Two of the bills, one of which was the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill, failed to be passed over the President's veto. 

Many good measures were enacted into law, but many impor- 
tant problems remain unsolved, of which I shall speak later. 


TAX REDUCTION 


The first bill to be introduced at this session was one to 
reduce taxes. The bill finally enacted into law cut taxes to 
the amount of about $223,500,000, which was easily justified by 
the surplus reported by the Treasury. Corporations received the 
largest benefit with a cut estimated at $123,450,000. The cor- 
poration tax was reduced from 1314 to 12 per cent, which rate 
was pretty much in keeping with what Secretary Mellon rec- 
ommended. Congress, however, insisted’ on wiping out the 
3 per cent automobile tax, which represents a cut of about 
$56,000,000. Secretary Mellon and the President opposed this 
cut, but Congress was successful in wiping out this war emer- 
gency tax. The administration wanted to abolish the estate or 
inheritance tax, but Congress, I am glad to say, refused. 

I made a speech on the floor of the House in favor of tax 
reduction, and I voted for this tax reduction bill. 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 


I believe the most constructive piece of legislation passed by 
this Congress was the Reid bill, for the prevention of future 
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floods in the Mississippi Valley. The bill authorized an expendi- 
ture of $325,000,000 for this purpose, although only $15,000,0000 
will be available for the first year. The essential feature in 
this legislation is that the National Government assumes com- 
plete control, complete supervision, and complete responsibility 
for the construction of engineering projects which are planned 
to be carried out for the prevention of future floods, and almost 
the entire cost of which is to be borne by the National Gov- 
ernment, The administration wanted the local communities to 
pay 20 per cent of the cost, but Congress insisted that the 
National Government bear the entire construction expense. 
The winning of this battle by Congress made the project a 
national one. The specific details of the work are to be in the 
hands of a commission consisting of the Secretary of War, the 
Chief of Engineers, the president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and two engineers from civil life appointed by the 
President. 

I am happy to report that many individuals and groups in my 
district favored flood-control legislation of the kind that was 
enacted into law, including the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce. When this legislation was being considered by the Flood 
Control Committee of the House I appeared before the com- 
mittee and urged the enactment of a national flood-control plan. 
I also addressed the House in favor of flood control. I voted 
for the bill. 

I am glad that Congress did not yield to the pressure of the 
administration, which wanted to saddle some of this cost on 
the communities already overloaded with local tax burdens and 
weakened almost to bankruptcy by the results of the flood 
calamity. 

FARM RELIEF 

The farm problem has been before Congress for over six 
years, and I take a little pride in the thought that I was one 
of the first of the eastern Congressmen to call attention to the 
extent, the character, and the seriousness of the problem. I did 
this in both the Sixty-eighth and the Sixty-ninth Congresses. 

The session just closed passed what is known as the McNary- 
Haugen farm relief bill. I voted against it on two grounds: 
First, because of the equalization-fee feature in the bill; and, 
second, because the bill affected adversely the agricultural in- 
terests of New York State, especially the growers of fruits 
and yegetables. I addressed the House especially urging the 
exemption of fruits and vegetables from the operation of the bill. 

The present administration must be held responsible for the 
failure to put through legislation that would help the farmer. 
Its attitude was negative and destructive instead of positive 
and constructive. The President vetoed the farm bill and the 
Senate sustained the veto, and therefore the bill did not again 
reach the House after the veto. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Labor was especially interested in four measures considered 
by this Congress, namely: 

First. Limiting the use of injunctions in labor disputes, as 
provided in the Shipstead bill in the Senate and the LaGuardia 
bill in the House. Public hearings were held on the Senate 
bill but no action was taken in either the Senate or the House. 
The misuse and abuse of labor injunctions is a growing evil 
which must be reckoned with, for it is undermining labor's atti- 
tude toward and respect for the judiciary. The situation must 
be recognized as a problem before it can be solved. I hope 
something can be done at the next session of Congress. I shall 
be happy to vote for sound legislation which has for its pur- 
pose the wiping out of the abuse, without, however, undermin- 
ing the constitutional guarantees to life and property. 

Second. The House passed a convict labor bill which, if it 
becomes a law, will enable each State to control the sale of 
prison-made goods which come into competition with goods 
made by free labor within the State. The measure as it passed 
the House deprives such convict-made goods of their interstate 
character, and thus enables the State to assume jurisdiction 
over such shipments. 

As a member of the Labor Committee I made the motion to 
report the bill out favorably, and the published hearings will 
show that I took an active part in the deliberations in the 
shaping of this legislation. I addressed the House in behalf 
of this bill, and I voted for it. The bill was sponsored not 
only by labor organizations, but by manufacturers and welfare 
workers. The bill is now on the Senate Calendar and awaits 
further action at the next session. 

Third. The House again enacted the Rathbone safety Dill, 
which failed of passage in the Senate at the last Congress. As 
a member of the Labor Committee I wrote the report urging 
favorable action on this measure. I voted for it. 

Fourth. Unemployment: It was very unfortunate that the 
House took no action dealing with the very pressing problem 
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of unemployment. I introduced a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the situation, and the Labor Committee of the 
House appointed a subcommittee, of which I am a member, 
which is to make a report at the next session of Congress. The 
Senate also adopted a resolution appointing a committee to 
investigate the subject of unemployment and make recommen- 
dations at the next session. 1 cooperated with the author of 
that resolution, Senator La FOLLETTE, and also with Senator 
Couzens, who is chairman of the Senate committee. 

The failure to take positive action dealing with the unem- 
ployment question was due to the fact that the administra- 
tion was afraid that such an investigation might reveal a 
large amount of unemployment in the country. Congress de- 
serves to be criticized for its neglect of this great and im- 
portant subject. 

THE POSTAL SERVICE 

A number of measures were passed affecting the Postal 
Service, the most important of which were the following: 

First. A bill reducing postal rates, which will cost the Gov- 
ernment $16.285,000. Practically every class of mail benefits by 
this reduction. The details of this reduction can only be ap- 
preciated by securing and reading a copy of the law, which I 
shall be glad to have sent to anyone requesting it. The picture 
post card and private mailing card is reduced to 1 cent. News- 
papers received substantial reductions. Mail-order houses will 
benefit by reduction in third-class rates in bulk rates. Fourth- 
class bulk pound rates were also reduced. I voted for this 
postal rate reduction bill. 

Second. Pay for night work. Congress enacted a law pro- 
viding for extra compensation for clerks who work between 
6 p. m. and 6 a. m. of 10 per cent. This is a just, fair, and 
humane law. I voted for it. It was passed overwhelmingly 
by the House and Senate but vetoed by the President. Congress, 
however, passed it over the President’s veto and it became a 
law. I voted also to override the veto. 

Third. A bill to increase the pay for postmasters in first-class 
cities, which includes Rochester, passed the House. If the 
Senate passes it and the President signs it, Rochester’s post- 
master’s salary will be increased from $6,000 to $7,000. 

Fourth. Allowance for rent and equipment in fourth-class 
post offices. This affects some 14 small post offices in my dis- 
trict, which will now receive extra compensation to cover the 
cost of rent, fuel, light, and so forth. This bill was passed by 
both Houses but vetoed by the President. The veto was over- 
ridden and the provision became a law. I voted for it in the 
first place and also to override the veto. 

Several other bills were passed affecting the Postal Service, 
such as the installation of rural delivery boxes, regulating the 
transmission of poisons in the mails, air-mail rates, and so forth. 

REAPPORTION MENT 


Congress continues to violate the Constitution of the United 
States by refusing to reapportion the membership of Congress 
according to population. The reapportionment bill was again 
defeated in the House. As a member of the Census Committee 
I actively cooperated with the other members in trying to secure 
this legislation. I addressed the House on two occasions in 
favor of it. Notwithstanding the fact that the Republican 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Republican 
leader in the House favored the bill, the House turned it down. 
I voted for the reapportionment bill. 

The House did, however, pass a census bill, which calls for 
the taking of the census in 1930, which will be used as a basis 
for a reapportionment. I voted for this census bill. 

FEDERAL RADIO REGULATION 

The broadcasting of radio programs is regulated by Fed- 
eral Radio Commission created by the last Congress. This year 
the life of the commission was extended, and Congress unfor- 
tunately amended the original act in such a way as to confer 
authority on the commission to reallocate broadcasting stations. 
Very unwisely, from my point of view, the allocation of broad- 
casting is to be based upon population and area. If carried out 
literally, this may kill off or injure seriously many splendid 
broadcasting stations. At the time this bill came up for con- 
sideration I was on leave of absence on account of illness. Had 
I been here, I would have voted against it. 

Since my return I have spent a great deal of time laboring 
with the Radio Commission, with the hope of preventing our 
own station, WHAM, from being adversely affected. It was at 
my suggestion that the listeners-in on WHAM sent protests to 
the Radio Commission against interference with this station. 
The commission has been literally swamped with many thou- 
sands of such protests, and it is my hope that they will not feel. 
themselves legally bound to carry out the unwise provisions of 
the law. But if they do, then I hope WHAM will be allowed to 
function as at present, 
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SETTLEMENT OF AMERICAN CLAIMS BY GERMANY AND RETURN OF ALIEN 
PROPERTY BY THE UNITED STATES 

After many years of controversy and delay a law was finally 
enacted at this Congress which definitely provides for the return 
to German nationals of all property taken from them during the 
war and the payment of American claims against the German 
Government arising out of the World War. The total amount of 
money involved is around $500,000,000. None of this, of course, 
comes out of the Treasury of the United States, except to pay 
for property seized and used by the Federal Government. It is 
paid for, on the one hand, by the German Government, and, on 
the other, from a fund held by the Alien Property Custodian, 
who took over the property in this country belonging to German 
nationals. I have repeatedly spoken in favor of this legislation, 
and I voted for it. This is an important piece of legislation, 
and in addition to being an act of justice in the settling of 
claims it will make for good will between the two great nations. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

After nearly eight years of delay Congress finally passed the 
Muscle Shoals bill. The United States Government has invested 
approximately $200,000,000 in erecting a plant in Alabama on 
the Tennessee River for the manufacture of nitrates and fer- 
tilizer. The bill as it passed the Congress did not provide for 
the manufacture of fertilizer, but for the manufacture of 
nitrates, to be sold to the manufacturers who produce fertilizer. 
Power is to be created in this Government plant and sold to 
private companies, who in turn will sell to the consumer. The 
Government is to manufacture the power through a Federal 
corporation, 

I voted for the bill, as I believe the Government should 
maintain control over this great power project. The bill, how- 
ever, failed to receive the President's sanction and received 
what is known as a pocket veto; that is, the President did not 
send it back to Congress and did not sign it within the 10-day 
period after Congress had adjourned. The President has not 
issued any statement or given any reason for this pocket veto. 

IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


I believe in our restrictive and selective immigration law, 
but I have been advocating the humanization of this law. I 
am glad, therefore, that this Congress enacted into law an 
amendment which will help in the reuniting of families. Under 
the present law children under 18 years of age are permitted to 
join their parents in this country if the parents are citizens. 
Under the amendment— 


an unmarried child under 21 years of age, or the wife, of a citizen of 
the United States, or the husband of a citizen of the United States by a 
marriage occurring prier to June 1, 1928— 


will be admitted regardless of the quota. Under the amend- 
ment, also, fathers and mothers of citizens will be given a 
preferential status up to 50 per cent of the quota. In my 
opinion this does not go far enough, but on the theory that half 
a loaf is better than none, I voted for the amendment. Prefer- 
ence is also given to the wives or husbands of aliens lawfully 
admitted to the United States, but this is limited to 50 per cent 
of the quota of the country in question. 

The quota law remains unchanged. This amendment simply 
means that it will be easier for families to be reunited, without 
admitting any more aliens into the country than heretofore. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 

Congress passed and the President signed a bill to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act. This act extends 
the time limit for application for the bonus, removing doubt 
as to eligibility two more years, and also extends the benefits 
of the act to dependents of veterans. I voted for the original 
bonus act and I also voted for this amendment. 

A bill authorizing an appropriation for increased hospital 
facilities for World War veterans was passed by both Houses 
and approved by the President. I was glad to yote for this 
appropriation. 

The World War emergency officers’ retirement bill was passed 
by Congress, yetoed by the President, and again passed by 
Congress over the veto, becoming a public law on May 25, 
1928. I voted to sustain the President on this bill, because I 
thought it was wrong in principle in showing fayoritism to 
officers as against privates and contrary to the principle an- 
nounced when we went into the war, and also contrary to the 
best American traditions. 

I also voted for the bill which liberalizes the requirement for 
obtaining war-risk insurance for veterans of the World War. 

PENSIONS 

I am happy in the thought that I have been able to bring 
cheer into the hearts of some of my constituents who sorely 
needed it—first, by voting for a general pension bill which auto- 
matically increased from $30 to $40 the pensions of Civil War 
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widows who had reached the age of 75 years and were married 
prior to June 27, 1905, and second, by introducing and haying 
enacted into law private pension bills in behalf of 29 especially 
needy widows giving them an increase from $30 to $50 a month. 

I also introduced and had enacted into law a special bill in 
behalf of the widow of Maj. Gen. Elwell S. Otis, of the United 
States Regular Army, a distinguished officer and a member of 
our own community. In addition to these increases in pension 
I was successful in securing original pensions of $20 and $30 
for nine other widows. And this does not include the pension 
eases requiring no legislative action which I have been taking 
care of directly through the Pension Bureau. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

I voted in favor of the Jones-White merchant marine act, 
the purpose of which is to promote American commerce in 
American vessels. This was done by providing a fund of $125,- 
000,000 from which loans are to be made at low rates of inter- 
est for the construction of private vessels. Shipbuilding is to 
be promoted also by the establishment of favorable mail con- 
tracts. On general principles I do not approve of subsidies, but 
I voted for this bill although it partakes of the nature of a 
subsidy, in order to encourage an industry which has languished 
for many years. Furthermore, this merchant marine can be 
used as naval auxiliaries in time of war. It is really a form 
of protective tariff for the shipping industry, and this industry 
is entitled to protection the same as- other industries are en- 
titled to protection, and I believe in a protective tariff along 
business lines, 

THE NAVAL PROGRAM 

I believe in adequate national defense on land and sea. I 
think, however, that militarism went too far in advocating a 
naval appropriation of nearly a billion dollars. The administra- 
tion also opposed this big Navy program. Protests against it 
flooded my office from my own district. After extended hear- 
ings a modified program was finally adopted calling for an 
appropriation of $274,000,000 and the building of 15 light 
cruisers and 1 aircraft carrier, as contrasted with Secretary 
Wilbur’s proposal for 71 vessels. I voted for this modified 
np which passed the House but failed of enactment in the 
Senate. 

ANNAPOLIS APPOINTMENTS 

The naval appropriation bill included an item providing for 
an additional appointment for each congressional district to 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, This gave me the privilege 
of nominating two candidates for appointment as midshipmen 
for the four-year period beginning July 1, 1928. On the basis 
of a competitive examination as well as scholastic record and 
character I named the following young men from my district, 
who have since qualified both mentally and physically and will 
begin their training at Annapolis on July 1: 


Clarence Ocumpaugh Cobb, 119 Brunswick Street, Rochester. 
Owen Elkins Fang, 167 Grand Avenue, Rochester. 


Sinee becoming the Representative of the thirty-eighth con- 
gressional district of New York I have had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the following appointments of candidates who have suc- 
cessfully met the requirements for entrance to and continued in 
the Naval Academy: 


1923: Arthur Edward Loeser, Rochester, class of 1927. 

1924: Albert Bruce Corby, Honeoye Falls, class of 1928, 

1926: Richards Harned Bates, Rochester, class of 1930. 

1927: Frederick Nash Kollock, Rochester, class of 1931. 

1928: Clarence Ocumpaugh Cobb, Rochester, class of 1932, 

1928: Owen Elkins Fang, Rochester, class of 1932. 

WEST POINT APPOINTMENTS 

1923: No vacancy. 

1924: Robert Lisle Bullock, Rochester, withdrew. 

1925: Jacob Samuel Sauer, Rochester, class of 1930. 

1926: Frederick C. Persse, Rochester, class of 1930. 

1927: No vacancy. 

1928: No vacancy. 

BOULDER DAM 

This is a project for the construction of a dam to prevent 
floods in the Imperial Valley of California and also for the 
construction of power plants to utilize the water power of the 
Colorado River. The bill, which called for an appropriation of 
$72,000,000, passed the House. I voted for this bill. It is now 
on the Senate calendar pending action there. 

e COAL 

The problem of the situation in the coal industry remains 
unsolyed. I introduced a coal bill carrying out the idea recom- 
mended at various times by President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hoover looking to a consolidation by amending the Sherman 
antitrust law. The administration has failed to carry out its 
platform promises in this important field. The House took no 
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action at this session. The Senate investigating committee 
looked into conditions, especially in the regions where strikes 
were in progress, attended by much suffering and unemploy- 
ment. This is a great national problem and deserves more 
attention than has been given to it by this and previous 
Congresses. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

This Congress inaugurated a public-buildings program involv- 
ing $265,000,000 and calling for the construction in Washington 
and throughout the country of various Goyernment buildings. 


I voted for these bills. 
PUBLIC ROADS 


I voted for the bill authorizing an annual expenditure of 
$75,000,000 for the construction of public highways for 1930 and 
1981. This will assure the continuation of our public-roads 
program, which has already resulted in the construction of 
75,000 miles of good roads in the United States. 


SALARY INCREASE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


A bill to increase the minimum salary limit for Federal em- 
ployees, after much discussion, was finally passed by both 
Houses and approved by the President on the day before ad- 
journment. This means a salary increase of about 10 per cent 
for 135,000 Government workers, both in the District of Colum- 
bia and throughout the country. I voted for this bill. I also 
voted for the bills which granted modest increases in salary to 
immigration inspectors and customs inspectors, 

The retirement annuity measure, increasing the maximum to 
$1,200, passed the Senate, but failed of final action in the House 
aud remains on the calendar for future action. 


THE NATIONAL BUDGET 


Congress at this session voted to appropriate for the year end- 
Ing June 30, 1929, the sum of $4,628,045,035.09. The principal 
items of expenditure for the coming year are as follows: 

Budget for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1929 


Interest on the public debt $670, 000, 000, 00 
Sinking fund and other public-debt retirement funds. 341, 623, 393. 53 
Yeterans’ Bureau, inclu ng insurance, compensation, 

hospitalization, adjust compensation, and hos- 


Dital CONSU CON = 2 22K — 586, 461, 094. 71 
PORLA TTTTCTCTTdTCTCTbTdT—T—T—T—T—T—-———————————— 776, 974, 541. 45 
OS er RES Se a a en = 392, 617, 307, 22 
Military activities, War Department (Army) 334, 703, 357. 75 
Pensions, all wars prior to World War 256, 000, 000. 00 
Pensions of civil employees (toward Government's 

eee So ee E 19, 950, 000. 00 
Federal aid for construction of roads, roads in forest 

reserves, and for gratuity to States of Vermont, 

New Hampshire, and Kentucky for damage or de- 

struction of roads by floods 85, 577, 294. 


73, 000, 000. 


00 

Refund of internal-revenue taxes 00 
13, 688, 750. 00 
00 


Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation 
Rivers and harbors, flood controi, acquisition of Cape 
Cod Canal property, operation of Panama and 
r a LA es 
Enforcement of ee Including sums for the 
Bureau of Prohibition, Coast Guard, customs serv- 
ice, and estimated amounts under the Department 


118, 829, 510. 


rc CES A SLE Le = 36, 000, 000. 00 
Settlement of war claims (alien property, etc.) -..- 50, 000, 000. 00 
Construction of public buildings within and without 

the District of Columbia and for acquisition of 

property for sites for public buildings 54, 315, 083. 56 
All other activities, including the Executive Office, 

Congress, the judiciary, the executive departments, 

the independent establishments, payment of judg- 

Wein . — Ben enim 518, 304, 702. 87 

TTCCCCCTTJT—T0V—TF—TFT—T—TTTTTTTT PEP 4, 628, 045, 035. 09 


From this total must be deducted the postal receipts which 
Uncle Sam will collect during this period, which it is safe to 
estimate will be about $700,000,000, leaving the net amount to be 
spent by Unele Sam to run the Government for the coming year 
as being under $4,000,000,000. 

I regret that many important measures failed to be enacted, 
among them the Cuban parcel post bill, the “Jame-duck” 
amendment to the Constitution, the Kelly-Capper resale bill, 
the repeal of the war-time Pullman surcharge. 

The story of a Congressman’s job is only half told when 
limited to the work of national legislation. There are hundreds 
of other things that he is called upon to do and to be interested 
in, related to the Federal Government, which affect the welfare 
and happiness of many of his constituents, and some of which 
are of special local interest to all the citizens of his district. 
sige: is illustrated by the following activities of the session just 
£ poer F THE ROCHESTER AIRPORT 

I cooperated with City Manager Stephen B. Story in the 
matter of the Rochester airport by establishing contact with the 
Federal air-mail service and keeping them informed as to the 
progress being niade in the conditioning of the Rochester field. 
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WHAM BROADCASTING STATION 


Literally, thousands of communications came to me from 
Rochester citizens, individuals as well as groups and organiza- 
tions, protesting against any interference by the Federal Radio 
Commission with the broadcasting service of Station WHAM, 
which was threatened as a result of the unwise provisions of 
the Davis-Dill radio bill. I went in person to the Radio Com- 
mission, presenting these many protests, and explaining the 
Rochester situation and have tried in every way possible to 
protect this fine station from any interference. 


HUMAN INTEREST CALLS 


Almost every phase of human life is revealed in the appeals 
which the daily mail brings to my office. Separated families 
seek help from the rigid requirements of the immigration law, 
travelers wish their passports expedited or the “courtesy of 
the port” when returning, applicants for positions seek advice 
and recommendation, dissatisfied enlisted men seek discharge 
from the Army or Navy, and many ex-service men come with 
difficult cases to be adjusted, which often requires weeks and 
eyen months of time and close sympathetic attention. In addi- 
tion, countless requests are received for information or ma- 
terial which can only be secnred through cooperation with the 
Government departments, 

I am happy in the thought that this personal service is 
truly appreciated by many of my constituents who have bene- 
fited by it, and it would be interesting if I could insert here 
some of the letters which I have received in this connection. 

I am glad to render this service. I feel that a congressional 
representative should be a public servant in every sense. When 
I was first elected to Congress in 1922 I promised that I would 
maintain an office in Rochester, where any constituent in my 
district might go and present his case to me or to my repre- 
sentative there. I am still maintaining that office, which at 
the present time is located at 513 Terminal Building, with Mr. 
Goodman A, Sarachan in charge. 

I hope that this brief report will in some measure give to the 
citizens of my district some idea of the work of a Congressman, 
of the manner in which I have discharged it, and of my attitude 
toward it. From the very beginning I have given all of my 
time and thought to this one job. It is a big job, and I am 
proud to be the elected Representative of the district in which 
I have lived nearly all of my life. I want also to take this 
opportunity to thank those citizens who have cooperated with 
me in this work. It is only by teamwork that effective work 
can be done and worth-while things accomplished. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT BATON ROUGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
S. 2449, an act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton Rouge, in the 
parish of East Baton Rouge, and a point opposite thereto in the 
parish of West Baton Rouge, State of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ALABAMA AND COUSHATTA INDIANS, POLK COUNTY, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5479) to provide for the purchase of land, livestock, and 
agricultural equipment for the Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
in Polk County, Tex., and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, if agreeable to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bnidds], I think it would be well to have this 
bill indefinitely postponed, because the purpose of it has been 
carried into effect in the pending deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, that is agreeable to me. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


PREFERENCES IN EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11141) to require contractors and subcontractors engaged 
on public works of the United States to give certain preferences 
in the employment of labor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


IRRIGATION DAM ON GREYBULL RIVER, WYO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10308) to investigate and determine the feasibility of 
the construction of an irrigation dam on the Greybull River, 
Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

IRRIGATION DAM ON BEAR RIVER, WYO. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10309) to investigate and determine the feasibility of 
the construction of an irrigation dam on the Bear River, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. SPEAKER, I object. 

OSAGE INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13407) relating to the tribal and individual affairs of 
the Osage Indians of Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. 
266, authorizing an appropriation of $100,000 for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the international con- 
ference for the revision of the convention of 1914 for the safety 
of life at sea, to be held in London, England, in 1929. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, when this bill was last called 
on the Consent Calendar stated that he would furnish informa- 
tion to show the necessity for an expenditure of $100,000. I 
have received that information and I believe the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] has also received it. With all 
of this information, and assuming that this conference lasted 
three months, still there is failure to show the necessity for an 
appropriation of $100,000. Two of the delegates are naval 
officers, so that their transportation and allowance will come 
out of nayal appropriations. Others are from the Department 
of Commerce, and their transportation will be taken care of. I 
can not see how $100,000 is necessary. Possibly the cost might 
be $25,000, and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania will consent 
to such an amendment I shall not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MECHANICAL REPRODUCTION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13452) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909, as amended, in respect of mechanical reproduction of 
musical compositions, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I object. . 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object to the consideration of this bill, but if he feels that way 
about it I will ask to have the bill go over without prejudice. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEVER, ROAD, AND DRAINAGE BENEFITS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10657) to authorize the assessment of levee, road, 
drainage, and other improvement-district benefits against pub- 
lic lands and lands heretofore owned by the United States, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I suggest that the gentleman ask that this bill go over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. DRIVER. In the event an explanation will not obviate 
the gentleman’s objection, I shall feel compelled to do that, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I think it would take too much time to-day 
to discuss the matter, and I will have to object. 

Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
RELIEF IN CONTRACTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROSECUTION OF 

THE WAR 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1347) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief 
in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Sprout of Kansas, Mr. SCHAFER, and 
Mr. Corus objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Four objections. 
will report the next bill. 


RECEIPTS TO SENDERS FOR MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 56) to authorize the Postmaster General to issue 
receipts to senders for ordinary mail of any character, domestic 
or international, and to fix the fees chargeable therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is there anybody here from the Post Office Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


SALARIES OF FIRST-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5837) to increase the salaries of certain postmasters of the 
first class. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GILBERT. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask what is a first-class postmaster? What are 
the receipts of his office? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. This bill applies to first-class post- 
masters who have not had an increase of salary since 1880. 

Mr. GILBERT. What do they get now? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. They receive from $3,800 up to 
$8,000 a year. The postmaster in Manhattan, in Greater New 
York, has not had an increase of salary since 1863. The re- 
ceipts there are $75,000,000 a year. 
von GILBERT. What other cities are included besides New 

ork? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Practically one office in every 
State in the Union. These men have not had an increase 
since 1880. 

Mr. GILBERT. I do not think this is the right way to 
increase salaries. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I want to say that this bill was up 
in the Sixty-ninth Congress, was passed unanimously in the 
Senate and came to the House on the last day of the session. 
There was a motion made to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. We got a substantial majority at that time. The only 
reason why it did not pass under suspension of the rules was 
the fact that it had not been referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, of which I am a member. This is 
a just bill. We have given increase of salaries to every other 
department, all along the line, and this bill should be passed. 
I trust the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. GILBERT. I have great deference for my friend from 
Illinois, but I do not think this is the time or place to make 
such a radical increase of salary to the big fellows. So for 
the present I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
will report the next bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1989) to amend the third paragraph of section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk 


The Clerk 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the third paragraph of section 13 of the 
Federal reserve act be amended and reenacted to read as follows: 
“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to 
its own indorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations und limi- 
tations to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, any Federal 
reserve bank may discount or purchase bills of exchange payable at 
sight or on demand which grow out of the domestic shipment or the 
exportation of nonperishable, readily marketable agricultural and other 
staples and are secured by bills of lading or other shipping documents 
conveying or securing title to such staples: Provided, That all such 
bills of exchange shall be forwarded promptly for collection, and de- 
mand for payment shall be made with reasonable promptness after 
the arrival of such staples at their destination: Provided further, That 
no such bill shall in any event be held by or for the account of a 
Federal reserve bank for a period in excess of 90 days. In discounting 
such bills Federal reserve banks may compute the interest to be de- 
ducted on the basis of the estimated life of each bill and adjust 
the discount after payment of such bills to conform to the actual life 
thereof.” 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “act,” insert “(title 12, sec, 344, 
U: e).? 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was fread the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


QUARTERS FOR THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 13370) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to assign to 
the Chief of Naval Operations the public quarters originally 
constructed for the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory in 
the District of Columbia. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I contemplate offering an amendment. I have conferred 
with several parties. My amendment would authorize an appro- 
priation not exceeding $30,000 for construction of quarters for 
the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory. That would take 
care of the Chief of Operations. He could move into this other 
building, which is very large and suitable for that purpose. 
With that understanding I shall not object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The transfer, as I informed the 
gentleman, would be a saving of $500 for the Government. The 
gentleman’s proposition will entail a cost of $30,000 to the 
Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much is the saving? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Five hundred dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that would represent how much a 


year? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. A year by the transfer. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman want the bill passed? 
Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course we do. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then you will accept my amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. McCLINTIC. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES TO THE PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY, NAVY, 
MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12032) to amend the act entitled “An act to readjust the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public acne Service,” approved June 10, 1922, 
as amended. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman understand that under the law and the ap- 
propriations the Coast Guard has sufficient money to compen- 
sate them? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 


will report the next bill. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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SILVER SERVICE SET OF THE BATTLESHIP “ LOUISIANA ” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13404) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver service set 
in use on the battleship Louisiana, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State Museum, 
of the city of New Orleans, La., for preservation and exhibition, the 
silver service set which was in use on the battleship Louisiana: Pro- 
vided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for the 
delivery of such silver service set, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10431) to amend the act establishing the eastern judicial 
district of Oklahoma, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply creates a 
paige disrict, It does not create a new judge—that is correct, 

t not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. All it does is to establish a new place for 
holding court. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does not create a new judge? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It does not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That two terms of the court of two weeks each or 
more; in the discretion of the presiding judge, in the eastern judicial 
district of the State of Oklahoma, for the trial of civil and criminal 
cases shall, after the passage and approval of this act, be held at Durant, 
Okla., each year in said district: Provided, That suitable rooms and 
accommodations for holding court at Durant are furnished free of 
expense to the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC QUARTERS FOR CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
H. R. 13370 and H. R. 12032 be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I object. 


SILVER SERVICE OF THE BATTLESHIP “ ALABAMA” | 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13182) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the State of Alabama the silver 
service presented to the United States for the battleship Ala- 
bama. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no Objection. i 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Alabama, for 
preservation and exhibition, the silver service which was presented to 
the United States for the battleship Alabama by the citizens of that 
State: Provided, That no expense shall be incurred by the United States 
for the delivery of such silver service. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I offer a perfecting 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Alabama: On page 1, line 4, 
after the word “ custody,” insert “of the Department of Archives and 
History.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Is there objection? 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
REMOVAL OF OBSTRUCTIONS UPON INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN COTTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13646) for the prevention and removal of obstructions and bur- 
dens upon interstate commerce in cotton by regulating trans- 
actions on cotton futures, exchanges, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN and Mr. MOORE of New Jersey objected. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill just objected to be passed over without 
prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GAME REFUGES ON THE OUCHITA NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8130) authorizing the creation of game refuges on the Ouchita 
National Forest in the State of Arkansas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I shall not object if an amendment will be accepted 
striking out lines 1 and 2, on page 2, so that hunting will not 
be permitted in this bird sanctuary. Seemingly there is no one 
interested in the bill present, so I ask unanimous consent to 
haye the bill passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 


DEFINITION OF THE PROMOTION-LIST OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13509) to define the promotion-list officers of the Army and to 
prescribe the methods of their promotion, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACON and Mr. MILLER objected. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12619) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Mr. BYRNS, and Mr. BROWNING ob- 
jected. 

NORTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRIOT OF THE STATE OF TEXAS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9055) to detach Hardeman County from the Fort Worth divi- 
sion of the northern judicial district of the State of Texas and 
attach the same to the Wichita Falls division of said district. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding 
that there will be no demand made for an additional judge at 
this time, I shall not object. That is the understanding, is it? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is simply to detach a county 
from one division and add it to another division. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my understanding. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Hardeman County, of the Fort Worth divi- 
sion of the northern judicial district of the State of Texas be, and the 
same is hereby, detached from said division of said district, and at- 
tached to and made a part of the Wichita Falls division of said north- 
ern judicial district of the State of Texas. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12036) to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, as 
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amended by Public, No. 21, Seventieth Congress, approved Feb- 
ruary 7, 1928. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clefk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 71. (a) The State of Arkansas is divided into two districts, to 
be known as the western and eastern district of Arkansas. 

“(b) The western district shall include four divisions, constituted as 
follows: The Texarkana division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Sevier, Howard, Little River, 
Pike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, and Nevada; the El Dorado division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Columbia, Ouachita, Union, Bradley, and Calhoun; the Fort Smith 
division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the 
counties of Polk, Scott, Logan, Sebastian, Franklin, Crawford, Washing- 
ton, Benton, and Johnson; and the Harrison division, which shal] in- 
clude the territory embraced on such date in the counties of Baxter, 
Boone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, Newton, and Searcy. 

„(e) Terms of the district court for the Texarkana division shall be 
held at Texarkana on the second Mondays in May and November; for 
the El Dorado division, at El Dorado on the third Mondays in April 
and October; for the Fort Smith division, at Fort Smith on the second 
Mondays in January and June; and for the Harrison division, at Har- 
rison on the first Mondays in April and October. 

“(d) The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain an 
office in charge of himself or a deputy at Texarkana, Fort Smith, El 
Dorado, and Harrison. Such offices shall be kept open all times for the 
transaction of the business of the court. 

“(e) The eastern district shall include four divisions constituted as 
follows: The eastern division, which shall include the territory embraced 
on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Desha, Lee Phillips, St. Francis, 
Cross, Monroe, and Woodruff; the northern division, which shall include 
the territory embraced on such date in the counties of Independence, 
Cleburne, Stone, Izard, Sharp, and Jackson; the Jonesboro division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Crittenden, Clay, Craighead, Greene, Mississippi, Poinsett, Fulton, 
Randolph, and Lawrence; and the western division which shall include 
the territory embraced on such date in the counties of Arkansas, Ashley, 
Chicot, Clark, Cleveland, Conway, Dallas, Drew, Faulkner, Garland, 
Grant, Hot Springs, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke, Montgomery, Perry, 
Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, White, and Yell.” 

Sec. 2. This act does not repeal or amend the remainder of section 71 
of the Judicial Code as it applies to the eastern district of Arkansas. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 17, after the word “eastern,” insert the words “or 
western.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 72 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12351) amending section 72 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 145), by changing the bound- 
aries of the divisions of the southern district of California and 
terms of court for each division. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 72 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 28, sec, 145), be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 72. The State of California is divided into two districts, to be 
known as the northern and southern districts of California. The south- 
ern district shall include the territory embraced on the ist day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Fresno, Inyo, Kern, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, 
Merced, and Tulare, which shall constitute the northern division of said 
district; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara, and Ventura, which shall constitute the central 
division of said district; also the territory embraced on the date last 
mentioned in the counties of San Diego and Imperial, which shall con- 
stitute the southern division of said district. Terms of the district 
court for the northern division shall be held at Fresno on the first 
Monday in March and the second Monday in October; and for the 
central division, at Los Angeles on the first Monday in February and 
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the second Monday in September; and for the southern division, at 
San Diego on the second Monday in June and the second Monday in 
January. The northern district shall include the territory embraced on 
the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Del Norte, Siskiyou, Modoc, 
Humboldt, Trinity, Shasta, Lassen, Tehama, Plumas, Mendocino, Lake, 
Colusa, Glenn, Butte, Sierra, Sutter, Yuba, Nevada, Sonoma, Napa, Yolo, 
Placer, Solano, Sacramento, El Dorado, San Joaquin, Amador, Calaveras, 
Stanislaus, Tuolumne, Alpine, and Mono, which shall constitute the 
northern division of said district; also the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of San Francisco, Marin, Contra 
Costa, Alameda, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Sant Cruz, Monterey, and San 
Benito, which shall constitute the southern division of said district. 
Terms of the district court for the northern division of the northern 
distriet shall be held at Sacramento on the second Monday in April 
and the first Monday in October, and at Eureka on the third Monday in 
July; and for the southern division of the northern district, at San 
Francisco on the first Monday in March, the second Monday in July, 
and the first Monday in November. The clerk of the district court for 
the northern district shall maintain an office at Sacramento, in charge 
of himself or a deputy, which shall be kept open at all times for the 
transaction of the business of the court.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 11, strike out the word March“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “April”; page 2, line 15, strike out the word “ June” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “July.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SAFEGUARDING THE MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13114) to amend section 197 of the Criminal Code (sec. 
320, title 18, U. S. C.). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill would provide for 
death sentence by the Federal court in certain murder cases. 
Can the gentleman give me any instance where the State courts 
have failed to try these cases expeditiously and mete out proper 
punishment? 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in response to the gentleman, I 
will say that the Postmaster General presented before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office at least a dozen cases meeting the 
situation where there had been attacks upon postal employees. 
Some had been injured and some killed, and thus far no one 
has been punished for the crime. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will make no such state- 
ment, I am sure—haye the men been apprehended. 

Mr. KELLY. In some cases they have not been apprehended 
at all. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman can not blame the law 
for that. 

Mr. KELLY. In other cases they have been arrested and 
there has been no punishment. Several cases cited dealt with 
bandits who had repeatedly attacked employees haying charge 
of United States mail. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this would simply transfer 
to the Federal courts crimes they now absolutely have juris- 
diction to hear. Interference with the mail is now a Federal 
crime. This bill provides that if a man is killed in an attempt 
to rob the mails it is punishable by death. This is punishable 
by death in almost every State of the Union. I see no purpose 
in this bill. It would simply add more work to the Federal 
court. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Let us put in an amendment to include the 
Federal prohibition agents that murder our citizens. 

Mr. KELLY. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. This bill is introduced at the request of the 
Postmaster General, who made a most earnest plea before the 
Post Office Committee for its passage. He insisted that its 
enactment would be a deterrent to the crimes being committed 
by bandits and potential murderers upon those charged with 
responsibility for United States mails, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Has this matter been referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for any report whatever—a matter affecting the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts? Was it referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 
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Mr. KELLY. The legal department of the Post Office Depart- 
ment took it up with the Department of Justice, and sent the 
Post Office Committee a statement explaining the constitutional 
right of the United States Government to jurisdiction over 
offenses against United States mails. I do not believe there is 
any doubt of the rights of the Federal Government in such 
cases, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object, Mr. Speaker, for the present, 


OKANOGAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, WASHINGTON 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 298) providing for the delivery of water 
on the Okanogan irrigation project, Washington, during the 
season of 1928. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the subject matter 
of this resolution has been covered by legislation enacted since 
the resolution was introduced. I therefore ask that the resolu- 
tion may be stricken from the calendar and laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the joint 
resolution will be laid on the table, 

There was no objection. 


UMPQUA NATIONAL FOREST, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9770) authorizing the construction of a road in the 
Umpqua National Forest between Steamboat Bridge and Black 
Camas, in Douglas County, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will withhold it, but I have definite views 
upon the matter. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is to construct a connecting link be- 
tween two roads already constructed. On the west side Douglas 
County has constructed the road to a place called Steamboat 
Bridge. On the other side, Jackson County has, in part, con- 
structed a road and has been helped some by the Forest Service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask the gentleman a question. This 
road is to be within a national forest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Twenty-two miles in the national forest. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And is for the protection of the national 
forest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; and to connect with the road to 
Drumond and Crater Lakes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Forest Service has seven and a half 
million dollars a year for this very purpose, 

Mr. HAWLEY. But they say it will be several years before 
they can reach this road. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Our efforts to get any money for building 
roads equally important outside of national forests has been 
blasted by a veto which this House has sustained. I feel, as 
long as we can not get money to build roads equally important 
outside of national forests upon Federal reservations, that 
the Forest Service must get along with seven and a half 
million dollars a year. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The county built the eastern section of 
this road up to the forest reserve at the express request of the 
Forest Service and it would connect the Pacific highway with 
the Crater Lake Road. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the Forest Service will allocate the 
funds; they have the money. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They have not the money, they say. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Just why was this bill not referred to the 
Committee on Roads, where it belonged? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It was referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, as I understand, because it was for a road over 
the public domain. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me this is not a 
proper way to enact legislation. The Committee on Roads pro- 
vides for the forest roads and trails, and gentlemen introduce 
bills and refer them to other committees and have them re- 
ported favorably for specific reads. 

Now, I want to say to the gentleman that while I do not want 
to object to this I feel that every bill that pertains to the same 
question ought to come before the same committee. I think 
this bill ought not to pass because it has not had the considera- 
tion by the committee that has had that whole subject under 
consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s committee reported out 
the bill that was vetoed by the President? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 
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that. 
bill? 

Mr, HAWLEY. I voted for the bill and to pass it over the 
President’s veto. 

Mr. DOWELL. I want to say that I will object to every 
bill that has not been referred to the proper committee, and I 
object to this. 

OREGON CAVES, SISKIYOU NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3162) to authorize the improvement of the Oregon Caves in the 
Siskiyou National Forest, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object, but I will withhold my objection 
for the present. I think it will be time enough to take this up 
when the department recommends it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the department can not recommend it 
until there has been an authorization. It is necessary that 
these caves be lighted. They are visited by thousands of people. 
The caves now are only lighted by torches or candles, They 
propose to install electric lights and safety appliances so that 
people can go through them with safety and see more clearly 
the wonders contained in them. The amount to be appropriated 
is very small, and I am sure the Forest Service is in favor of 
the improvement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I feel obliged to object. 


EXTENSION OF THE COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12898) to extend the coliect-on-delivery service and lim- 
its of indemnity to sealed domestic mail on which the first-class 
rate of postage is paid. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 557, 558, 559, U. S. C., 
title 39, sec, 244), with respect to the insurance and collect-on-delivery 
Services, and the provisions of the act entitled “An act to extend the 
insurance. and collect-on-delivery service to third-class mail, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 652, 653, U. S. 
C., title 39, sec. 244), and the further provisions of section 211, 
paragraph (c), of the act entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of 
postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates 
to provide for such readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1069, U. S. C., title 39, secs. 244, 
246), are hereby extended so as to authorize the Postmaster General 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to provide col- 
lect-on-delivery service for sealed domestic mall matter ef any class 
bearing postage at the first-class rate and to fix the fees and limits of 
indemnity for such service. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

ALLOTMENT OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY TO INDIANS ON THE UMATILLA 
RESERVATION, OREG. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
S. 1191) to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled “An act 
providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians 
residing upon the Umatilla Reservation in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of March 8, 1885 (23 
Stat. L. 340), be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to withhold from sale or disposition, for 
use as tribal grazing grounds, all unentered and undisposed of lands 
in township 2 south, range 34 and 35 east of the Willamette meridian, 
Oregon, formerly a part of the Umatilla Reservation. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “range” and insert the word 
“ ranges.” 


How did the gentleman from Oregon vote on the veto 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF TELEPHONE FROM FLAGSTAFF TO KAYENTA, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3779) to authorize the construction of a telephone line from 
Flagstaff to Kayenta, on the Western Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object—and I do not 
expect to object—I would like to give notice that I will offer 
two amendments, one providing that it shall be “not more 
than” and the other changing the reference from boarding 
School to a sanatorium, because the institution has been changed. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I object. 

SALE OF WAR DEPARTMENT REAL PROPERTY AT JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12689) authorizing the sale of surplus War Department 
real property at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if the gentleman will accept an amendment striking out, after 
the word “thereof,” on page 2, line 3, down to the word “and,” 
in line 5, I shall not object. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, it is the fixed policy of the 
Congress now to place to the credit of the military post con- 
struction fund proceeds arising from the sale of property. It 
is a mere matter of bookkeeping. I ¢) not know that it makes 
any special difference. If the gentleman insists upon the 
amendment, I shall agree to that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SETTLEMENT OF SUITS AGAINST THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3581) authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to settle claims and suits against the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

FREE TEXTBOOKS IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12739) to provide books and educational supplies free of 
charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is no such thing as free school books and free educational 
supplies. Somebody has to buy them. The class that will haye 
to pay for these under the bill is less able to pay for the school 
books than the class who will receive them free of charge. I 
reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from 
Kentucky will reconsider his objection to this bill. It provides 
for free textbooks in the high schools of the city of Washington. 
We now provide them for the grade schools, In view of the fact 
that it is a very small amount, compared with what is spent in 
the District of Columbia for public-school purposes, this ought 
to be granted. The cost of textbooks in families where a num- 
ber of children attend school mounts considerably. I think this 
would very materially aid in our educational system and en- 
courage children to attend school. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the bill is wrong in principle. 
It does not affect so many. The poor people send their children 
to the grade schools and the department schools and the richer 
people send their children to the high schools and the higher 
educational institutions. I see no reason why the general tax- 
payers of the district should be taxed to furnish supplies to the 
children of Members of Congress and others who are well to do, 
and who can easily purchase textbooks for their own children 
in the high school. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I think it is very unfair to 
insinuate that Members of Congress are particularly interested 
in this. I am pleading for the poor boy and the poor girl who 
have to go out and make their own way through school and 
later through the world. 

To buy these textbooks means real privation to many of them. 
It does not mean any particular privation for the children of 
a Member of Congress to buy textbooks, but it does for the boy 
and the girl in the schools when that boy or girl come from 
the homes of the poorer people in the District. I remember 
in my university days that the purchase of books was con- 


siderable of a privation. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no large city in this country 
that does not furnish textbooks free. 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. And further, by law many children are 
compelled to go to the high school who are not financially able 
to buy their books, 

Mr. GILBERT. This bill is economically unsound and in- 
spirationly unwise. “Free school books” is a misnomer. The 
people will buy the school books either at the book store or 
at the tax collector's office. Officials will be necessary to dis- 
tribute, check-up, and collect the school books. So the cost 
will be much smaller when paid at the book store than when 
paid to the tax collector. 

The man who pays rent and not the man who owns the 
house pays the taxes, so you are not transferring any burden 
from the poor to the rich by this bill. 

The bill is destructive rather than constructive in thought. 
It is destructive of economy, thrift, and inspiration. If there 
are several children in one family, the older will take care of 
the books for the benefit of those who will use them later but 
when the Government buys the books, the desire to protect and 
preserve will be destroyed. The bill is destructive of inspira- 
tion. The most valuable books one can have in his library are 
his old school books. The most wholesome and valuable les- 
sons I have learned in life were in the old McGuffey’s readers. 
Every child should be taught to carefully preserve and to 
treasure school books. This bill will be an incentiye to care- 
lessness and destruction. The whole principle is wrong. But 
this bill is peculiarly wrong in that it contemplates free school 
books for high-school children. Only one child out of 10 that 
enters the primary goes through high school. Those who do 
are, as a rule, children of those financially able to buy their 
own school books. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SETTLEMENT OF DAMAGES DONE BY ARMY AIRCRAFT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7939) to authorize settlement of damages to persons and prop- 
erty by Army aircraft. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is much too broad. It refers to “ operation of aircraft 
at home and abroad.” If it is the intention of the committee 
to provide compensation for damages done in this country or in 
the insular possessions, there would be no objection, but what 
Army aircraft have we operating abroad? 

Mr. JAMES. This is in order to take care of the language 
in the appropriation bill from year to year. We will accept any 
amendment the gentleman may suggest. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I am going to make a friendly objection and ask that this 
bill be laid over. Under the present law, if the Army authori- 
ties want to take advantage of it, they have the right to settle 
damages up to $1,000. I am very much opposed to reducing 
that amount to $250, as is provided in this bill. As far as 
damages in foreign countries are concerned, they settle them to 
any amount, while the bill limits them here to $250. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can not the War Department operate 
under the general law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They ought to. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then let us object and get rid of the 
matter. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PURCHASE OF LAND NEAR CAMP BULLIS, TEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11071) providing for the purchase of 1,124 acres of land, more 
or less, in the vicinity of Camp Bullis, Tex., and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the department calls it to the attention of the committee 
that the price is excessive, and notwithstanding the recom- 
mendation of the department and the ‘investigation it has 
made, the committee comes in and reports the bill with an 
excessive price. That is not good legislation. 

Mr. JAMES. Read line 6, “or by condemnation proceed- 
ings.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that if you fix the 
price at $25,000 you can not get a board of commissioners on 
condemnation proceedings to give an award for less than that. 

Mr. JAMES. You must put in some amount. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then put in $12,500. 

Mr. JAMES. Let it be $15,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. 
shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


With that understanding I 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a sum not to exceed $25,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of 1,124 acres of land, more 
or less, in the vicinity of and for use in connection with the present 
military reservation at Camp Bullis, Tex., and the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to make such purchase. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “purchase,” insert the words “by 
voluntary conveyance or by condemnation proceedings.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 1, line 3, strike out 
“ $25,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$15,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 


AWARD TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES, BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5780) to provide for the further carrying out of the award 
of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. CLAGUE. Yes; but I am going to object to it. We 
might as well hurry along. 

A oe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
INTEREST AND USURY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12697) to amend the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia 
relating to interest and usury. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bjll? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, when the same bill was be- 
fore the House last session I objected. The bill has since then 
been amended to meet the objections that we had from our 
experience in New York State with a similar bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOPER. What is the purpose of the last proviso? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is the proviso that I put in. The 
bill provides that where a corporation borrows money it can not 
raise the defense of usury. We have a law like that in New 
York. The small householder is compelled to incorporate. This 
proviso of the bill now before us makes applicable the usury 
defense only in amounts of $100,000 or more and could not 
cause the trouble we have had. 

Mr. HOOPER. Might there not be a constitutional question 
as to discrimination? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I think not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. You would take care of 10,000 and leave 
90,000 without protection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.. That section 1181 of chapter 34 of the Code of 
Laws of the District of Columbia relating to interest and usury is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1181. If any person or corporation in the District shall 
directly or indirectly take or receive any greater amount of interest 
than is herein declared to be lawful, whether in advance or not, the 
person or corporation paying the same shall be entitled to sue for 
and recoyer the amount of the unlawful interest so paid from the 
person or corporation receiving the same: Provided, That said suit be 
begun within one year from the date of such payment: Provided 
further, That in any transaction involving $100,000 or more no corpo- 
ration shall interpose a defense of or plead usury in any action at law 
or in equity.” 


Is there objection? 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2660) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
examination and registration of architects and to regulate the 
practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” approved 
December 13, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I object. 

3 SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 14, 16, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
and 30 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the examination and 
registration of architects and to regulate the practice of architecture 
in the District of Columbia,” approved December 13, 1924 (43 Stat. 
L. 714-718), be amended so that the same shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That, except as otherwise provided in this act, any person 
wishing to practice architecture in the District of Columbia under the 
title of architect shall, before being entitled to be or be known as an 
architect, secure from such board a certificate of qualifications to 
practice under the title of architect, as provided in this act. 

“Sec. 16. That no person who was engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture in the District of Columbia on December 13, 1924, shall use or 
assume any title indicating that he or she is an architect, or any 
words, letters, or figures to indicate that the person using them is an 
architect, unless he or she shall have qualified and obtained a certificate 
of registration as an architect, or unless he or she shall, within six 
months after the passage of this act, file with said board an affidavit 
establishing to the satisfaction of said board the fact that he or she 
was in practice as an architect in said District on and prior to Decem- 
ber 13, 1924. Nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent 
any person who was engaged in the practice of architecture in said 
District on and prior to December 13, 1924, from applying to said 
board at any time for examination under this act. No firm shall be 
entitled to the style or designation ‘ architect’ or ‘ registered architect’ 
unless and until every member thereof shall be entitled to such desig- 
nation. A corporation whose principal business, as shown by its 
charter, is the practice of architecture, may apply for and obtain a 
certificate of registration, provided all its executive officers and directors 
are registered architects. The same exemptions shall apply to partner- 
ships and corporations as apply to individuals under this act. 

“Spc. 19. That any properly qualified person who shall have been 
actually engaged in the practice of architecture in the District of 
Columbia on December 18, 1924, may be granted a certificate of regis- 
tration without examination on condition that the applicant shall sub- 
mit satisfactory evidence to the said board that he is qualified to prac- 
tice architecture and by payment to the board of the fee required for 
certificate of registration as prescribed in section 23 of this act: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall prevent any person who was 
actually engaged in the practite of architecture under the title of 
architect prior to December 13, 1924, from continuing the practice of 
said profession without a certificate of registration and without the use 
in any form of the title ‘registered architect’ upon filing the afidavit 
required by section 16 of this act. 

“ Sec, 22. That an architect who has lawfully practiced architecture 
for a period of more than 10 years outside of the District of Columbia 
shall, except as otherwise provided in subdivision (b) of section 21, 
be required to take only a practical examination, the nature of which 
shall be prescribed by the board of examiners and registrars of 
architects. 

“ Sec, 24. That all examination papers and other evidences of qualifi- 
cations submitted by each applicant shall be filed with the board of 
examiners and registrars of architects, and said board shall keep a 
record of its proceedings relating to the issuance, refusal, renewal, 
suspension, and revocation of certificates of registration. 

“The record shall also contain the name, known place of business 
and residence, and the date and number of the certificate of registra- 
tion of every registered architect entitled to practice his profession in 
the District of Columbia.” 

“Spc. 25. That every registered architect in the District of Columbia 
shall annually, during the month of May, renew his certificate of 
registration and pay the renewal fee required by section 23 of this 
act, Any such architect who fails to pay the said renewal fee shall 
cease to be a registered architect, subject to restoration upon paying 
the fee therefor prescribed in accordance with section 23 of this act. 

“A person who fails to renew his certificate of registration during the 
month of May in each year may not ‘thereafter renew his certificate 
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except upon payment of the fee required by section 23 of this act for 
the restoration of an expired certificate of registration. 

“Every renewal certificate shall expire on the 30th day of April 
following the issuance.” 

“ Sec, 26. Exemptions: That the following shall be exempted from 
the requirements of this act: (1) Amy person practicing or desiring 
to practice architecture in the District of Columbia who shall have made 
application to the board for registration as an architect and who shall 
have paid the fee provided for in section 23 of this act, such exemption 
to continue only until the board shall haye denied such application; 
(2) any offcer or employee of the United States or the District of 
Columbia practicing architecture in that capacity alone. 

“Brec, 27. Revocation of certificate: That the board of examiners 
and registrars of architects may reyoke any certificate after 30 days’ 
notice with grant of hearings to the holder thereof if proof satisfactory 
te the board be presented in the following cases: 

“(a) In case it is shown that the certificate was obtained through 
fraud or misrepresentation. 

“(b) In case the holder of the certificate has been found guilty by 
said board or by a court of justice of any fraud or deceit in his pro- 
fessional practice or has been convicted of a felony by a court of 
justice. 

“(c) In case the holder of the certificate has been found guilty by 
said board of gross incompetency or of recklessness In the planning 
or construction of buildings. 

“(d) In case a corporation holding a certificate of registration shall 
have as one of its executive officers or directors a person not a regis- 
tered architect. 

“Sec, 28. That the proceedings for the annulment of registration 
(that is, the revocation of a certificate) shall be begun by filing written 
charges against the accused with the board of examiners and registrars 
of architects by the board itself or by any complainant. A copy of the 
charges, together with a notice of the time and place of hearing, shall 
be served on the accused at least 80 calendar days in advance of such 
hearing, which shall be postponed if necessary to give the requisite 
notice. Where personal service can not be made within the District of 
Columbia, service may be made by publication or personal service in 
accordance with such rules as the board may adopt, following generally 
and in principle the provisions of sections 105 as amended, 106, and 
108 of the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia. At the hearing 
the accused shall have the right to be represented by counsel, introduce 
evidence, and examine and cross-examine witnesses. The secretary of 
the board is hereby empowered to administer oaths. The board shall 
make a written report of its findings, which report, with a transcript 
of the entire record of the proceedings shall be filed with the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and, if the board's findings shall 
be adverse to the accused, his or her certificate of registration shall 
stand revoked and annulled, at the expiration of 30 days from the 
filing of such report, unless within said period of 30 days a writ of 
error shall be issued as hereinafter provided, in which event said cer- 
tificate shall stand suspended until the final determination of the court 
of appeals upon such writ of error. If an exception is taken to any 
ruling of the board on matter of law the exception shall be reduced 
to writing and stated in the bill of exceptions with so much of the 
evidence as may be material to the question or questions raised, and such 
bill of exceptions shall be settled by the board and signed by the secre- 
tary within such time as the rules of the board may prescribe. Any 
party aggrieved by the decision of the said board may seek a review 
thereof in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia by petition 
under oath setting forth concisely but clearly and distinctly the nature 
of the proceeding before said board, the trial and determination thereof, 
and the particular ruling upon matter of law to which exception has 
been taken, said petition to be presented to any justice of the court of 
appeals within 30 days after the filing of the report of said board 
with the commissioners, with such notice to the board as may be re- 
quired by the rules of the court of appeals. If the justices shall be 
of the opinion that the action of the board ought to be reviewed, a 
writ of error shall be issued from the court of appeals, within such 
time as may be prescribed by that court, a transcript of the record 
in the case sought to be reviewed, and the Court of Appeals shall review 
said record and affirm, reverse, or modify the judgment in accordance 
with law.” 

Section 29 of the said act of December 13, 1924, is repealed. A new 
section, to be numbered section 29, is hereby enacted, as follows: “ The 
said board shall have power to require the attendance of persons and 
the production of books and papers and to require such persons to 
testify in any and all matters within its jurisdiction. The chairman 
and the secretary of the board shall have power to issue subpenas, 
and upon the failure of any person to attend as a witness when duly 
subpenaed or to produce documents when duly directed by said board, 
the board shall have power to refer the said matter to any justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, who may order the 
attendance of such witness or the production of such books and papers 
or require the said witness to testify, as the case may be; and upon 
the failure of the witness to attend, to testify, or to produce such 
books or papers, as the case may be, such witness may be punished for 
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contempt of court as for failure to obey a subpena issued or to testify 
in a case pending before said court.” 

“Sxc. 30. That any person who shall use the title ‘architect’ or 
* registered architect’ or any other words, letter, or figures indicating or 
intended to imply that the person using the same is an architect or a 
registered architect, without haying complied with the provisions of 
this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $200, or by imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both, prosecution therefor to be made in 
the name of the District of Columbia by the corporation counsel.” 

Sec, 2. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
affect the force and validity of any act of the Board of Examiners and 
Registrars of Architects performed prior to its passage. The act of 
December 13, 1924, and this act may be cited and known as the 
architects’ registration act. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF A CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13708) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of a certain lighthouse reservation and to acquire certain 
land for lighthouse purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 4809, which is similar to the House bill, be 
considered in lieu of the House bill. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute Senate bill 4309 for the House bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to convey by quitclaim deed to the city of Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois, all right, title, and interest of the United States of America 
in and to lots 17, 18, and 19 in original water lot 35 in Chicago Dock 
& Canal Co.'s resubdivision of their subdivision of original water lot 
35 and the accretion thereto, all of block 8 and accretion and of that 
part of block 19 lying east of subblock 2, all in Kinzie’s addition to 
Chicago, according to the plat thereof recorded March 17, 1885, as 
document 610129, in book 19 of plats, page 77, situated in the city of 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois; except the buildings placed on said 
lots 17, 18, and 19 by the United States, which buildings shall remain 
the property of the United States and shall be removed by the United 
States within six months after the exchange of lands herein authorized. 

Sec. 2. The said conveyance of the aforesaid property to be given in 
exchange for and dependent upon the city of Chicago conveying to 
the United States of America the fee simple title, as evidenced by a 
quitclaim deed and abstracts acceptable to the Attorney General of the 
United States, to the following tract of land, described by metes and 
bounds as follows: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of the west side of the dock 
on the east side of the Ogden Slip with the north line of the tract of 
land conveyed by the city of Chicago to the United States of America 
by deed dated August 10, 1920, and recorded December 8, 1921, as docu- 
ment 7347325 in book 16850, page 532; running thence east on the 
north line of said tract a distance of 80 feet; thence north at right 
angles to the north line of said tract 217 feet; thence west on a line 
parallel to and 217 feet north of the north line of said tract 100 feet, 
more or less, to the west side of said dock on the east side of the Ogden 
Slip; thence south and southeasterly on the west side of said dock to 
the place of beginning, the said tract of land conveyed by the city of 
Chicago to the United States of America, being described as follows: 
A parcel of land adjacent to the north Government pier, and bounded 
on the east by Lake Michigan, approximately 500 feet long in an easterly 
and westerly direction and 100 feet wide, described as commencing at 
the junction of the north side of the United States Government pier 
(running east from the Ogden Slip) with the east side of the north 
and south municipal pier for place of beginning, said place of beginning 
being 700 feet, more or less, south measured at right angles from a point 
in north line of Bast Illinois Street extended 1,500 feet, more or less, 
east of the east line of Peshtigo Court; thence northerly along the 
said north and south pier 108 feet; thence westerly at an angle from the 
south to west of 91°, a distance of 506 feet, more or less, to the west 
side of the dock on east side of the Ogden Slip; thence southerly at an 
angle from east to south 74° 30’ along the concrete dock 103 feet, 
more or less, to the United States Government pier; thence easterly at 
an angle from north to east 106° 40’ along the United States Govern- 
ment pier for a distance of 480 feet, more or less, to place of beginning. 
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Sec. 3. That in the exchange herein provided the city of Chicago shall 
provide suitable access or right of way to the property to be conveyed to 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SALARY OF THE COMMISSIONER AND ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13506) fixing the salary of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS IN CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4124) to provide for notice to owners of land assessed for 
benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11719) to revise the boundaries of the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 8 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries of the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park are hereby changed to read as follows: 

“ Beginning at the southwest corner of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 29, township 30 north, range 5 east, Mount Diablo meridian, on 
the present south boundary line; thence west on the section line be- 
tween sections 29 and 32 and 30 and 31, township 30 north, range 5 
east, and between sections 25 and 36 and 26 and 35 and 27 and 84 and 
28 and 33 and 29 and 32 to the southwest corner of section 29, town- 
ship 30 north, range 4 east; thence north on the section line between 
sections 29 and 30 and 19 and 20 and 18 and 17 and 7 and 8 and 
6 and 5 to the northwest corner of fractional section 5, township 30 
north, range 4 east; thence west on the township line to the southwest 
corner of section 31, township 31 north, range 4 east; thence north 
on the range line between townships 3 and 4 east to the northwest 
corner of the southwest quarter of section 6, township 31 north, range 
4 east; thence east on the quarter section line to the northeast corner 
of the southeast quarter of section 1, township 31 north, range 4 east; 
thence south on the range line to the northwest corner of lot 3 in 
fractional section T, township 31 north, range 5 east; thence east on 
quarter section line to a point on the present boundary line which is 
the northeast corner of the southeast quarter of section 11 in township 
31 north, range 5 east; and 

“ Beginning at the northeast corner of the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 24, township 31 north, range 6 east, a point on the present east 
boundary line; thence east between sections 13 and 24 to the northeast 
corner of section 24, said township; thence south on the range line 
3 miles to the southeast corner of section 36, said township; thence 
west on the township line to the northeast corner of section 1, town- 
ship 30 north, range 6 east; thence south on the range line to the 
southeast corner of section 25, said township; thence west along the 
section line to the southwest corner of section 26 on the present south 
boundary line; thence along the present boundary line and continuing 
on the section line to the southwest corner of section 28; thence north 
on the section line to the northwest corner of the southwest quarter 
of the southwest quarter of said section 28; thence west to the south- 
west corner of the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 29; thence north to the northwest corner of the southeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter of said section 29; thence west to the south- 
west corner of the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 30; thence north to the northwest corner of the northeast quarter 
of the northeast quarter of said section 30; thence west to the north- 
east corner of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of said 
section 30; thence south to the southeast corner of the northeast quar- 
ter of the northwest quarter of said section 30; thence west to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of 
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said section 30; thence south to the southeast corner of the northwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of said section 30; thence west to the 
southwest corner of the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of 
said section 80, township 30 north, range 6 east, which is a point on 
the present boundary line. 

“All of those lands lying within the boundary lines above described 
and the present boundary lines are hereby included in and made a part 
of the Lassen Volcanic National Park.” 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of the act of August 9, 1916, entitled 
“An act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains in the State of California, and for other purposes,” 
the act of August 25, 1916, entitled “An act to establish a National 
Park Service, and for other purposes,’ and all acts supplementary to 
and amendatory of said acts are made applicable to and extended over 
the lands hereby added to the park: Provided, That the provisions of 
the act of June 10, 1920, entitled “An act to create a Federal Power 
Commission, to provide for the improvement of navigation, the develop- 
ment of water power, the use of the public lands in relation thereto, 
and to repeal section 18 of the river and harbor appropriation act, ap- 
proved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes,” shall not apply to or 
extend over such lands. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out all of lines 6 to 17, down to and including 
the word “and” in line 17, and insert: “east on the township line to 
the southwest corner of section 32, township 31 north, range 4 east; 
thence north on the section line between sections 31 and 32, 29 and 
80, and 19 and 20, to the northwest corner of section 20, same town- 
ship and range; thence west to the southwest corner of section 18, 
same township and range; thence north on township line to the north- 
west corner of the southwest quarter of section 7, same township and 
range; thence east on the quarter section line to the northwest corner 
of the southwest quarter of section 8, same township and range; thence 
north to the northwest corner of said section 8; thence east to the 
northeast corner of said section 8; thence north to the northwest 
corner of the southwest quarter of section 4, same township and range; 
thence east on the quarter section line to the point where it intersects 
Lost Creek; thence following Lost Creek in a southerly direction to a 
point where it intersects the north line of. section 14, township 31 
north, range 4 east; thence east on said section line and along the 
section line between sections 12 and 13, said township ‘and range, to 
intersection with the present park boundary; and 

“ Beginning at a point on the present north boundary which is the 
southwest corner of the southeast quarter section 8, township 31 north, 
range 5 east; thence north to the northwest corner of the southeast 
quarter, same section, township, and range; thence east on quarter 
section line to a point on the present park boundary which is the 
northwest corner of the southwest quarter of section 12, same town- 
ship and range; and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a joint resolution, which I send to the 
Speaker's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the sum of $7,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal years 1928 and 1929, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the eradication or control of the European corn borer,” approved 
May 24, 1928, including purchase of equipment and supplies, travel, 
rent, employment of persons and means in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, and purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles outside of the District of Columbia, and for 
such other expenses as may be necessary for executing the purposes of 
said act: Provided, That of this amount not to exceed $65,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia: Provided 
further, That the expenditure of this appropriation shall be conditioned 
upon the enactment by all the States in the proposed control area of 
such regulatory legislation, the promulgation of such regulations there- 
under, and upon such enforcement thereof in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture, as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall be necessary to prevent or control the 
spread of the European corn borer: Provided further, That the expendi- 
ture of this appropriation shall be conditioned upon the appropriation, 
subscription, or contribution by State, county, or local authorities, or 
individuals, or organizations of a sum or sums adequate in the judgment 
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of the Secretary of Agriculture, to be effective cooperation of all the 
States in such area. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me we should have some explanation of this resolution 
before it is allowed to go through by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the amount proposed in this reso- 
lution was submitted in an estimate from the Budget after the 
second deficiency bill had passed the House and after it had 
passed the Senate, so the only way in which it can be consid- 
ered is by unanimous consent or under suspension of the rules. 
6057 SNELL. Is this an additional appropriation of $7,000,- 

9 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; 
$7,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Besides the one that was carried a little while 
ago? 

Mr. WOOD. No. The last Congress passed an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 to eradicate the corn borer, $7,000,000 of which 
has been used, in round numbers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For what? 

Mr. WOOD. In attempting to eradicate the corn borer, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For a card index of each bug? That is 
about all they did. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know exactly how thy did it. But the 
present session of the Congress passed an additional authoriza- 
tion of $7,000,000, which is the amount carried in the resolution 
we have before us now for consideration. As I say, the esti- 
Mate came too late to be considered by the House committee in 
connection with the second deficiency bill and too late to be 
considered in the Senate before that bill was passed. 

If you listened to the reading of the resolution you noticed it 
provides there will nót be any expenditure of this money unless, 
in the discretion of the Department of Agriculture, there is a 
real necessity for it, and the department informs us it is too late 
now to do any of this clean-up business, but that the depart- 
ment would like to have this amount of money available so that 
if, in their opinion, it is worth while to go further with this 
work they can use the money during the months of September, 
October, and November. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Has the gentleman seen the latest 
report gotten out by the Department of Agriculture from their 
experts they have had in Europe investigating the experience 
in Europe with respect to this particular borer, which proves it 
has done no damage over there? The report is just out this 
morning. 

Mr. WOOD. I have not. I will say to the Members of the 
House that there is a great contrariety of opinion with refer- 
ence to the corn borer and the damage it is doing. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER, The Department of Agriculture 
has had two or three experts on this matter studying it for two 
years, and I read this morning the statement that from the 
investigations they have made in Austria, Germany, and in other 
countries over there their final report is that the corn borer has 
done practically no damage over there and that we do not need 
to do this work over here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that out of the $7,000,000 
heretofore expended a great deal of machinery was purchased 
and that this machinery was found to be useless? 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, no; I do not think so. The machinery that 
was purchased was applicable to this character of work and 
there will not be any further expenditure for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The statement was just made 
that the investigation may have shown that the corn borer had 
done no damage in Austria and in other countries, but does the 
gentleman know that damage was done in this country? 

Mr. WOOD. The evidence before the committee was that in 
some few places in this country there was great damage done. 
It has done more damage in Canada than it has in our country, 
but it has done some damage in the New England States and, 
I think, in some few places in Michigan. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then is not our concern for 
the United States rather than Austria or any other European 
country? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The report of the Department of 
Agriculture is as I have stated, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reoorp, Mr. Speaker, by inserting the 
report of the Department of Agriculture upon this matter. 


it is an additional appropriation of 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Reserving the right to object, this will not 
be inserted in the speech of the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Oh, no; I just want permission to 
put it in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

{The matter referred to appears at the close of debate on 
this bill.] 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. Does the gentleman from Indiana know that the 
reports show that no damage has been done anywhere in the 
United States by the corn borer? 

Mr. WOOD. No; the reports do not show that. The reports 
do show, upon the contrary, that there are some places where 
it has done some damage. To what extent there has been dam- 
age, as I have said, is controversial. 

Mr. SNELL. There is $3,000,000 available for this work at 
the present time. j 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Now, is there any real reason for appropriating 
$7,000,000 more? f 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error. 
spend $7,000,000, they wasted $7,000,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, it is gone. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les; it is gone. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture, as I recall, indicated that there had been 
$4,000,000 spent for machinery out of the $7,000,000 which they 
have spent. ; 

Mr. WOOD. No; I think there was about $3,000,000 spent 
for machinery and about $4,000,000 spent in helping farmers 
clean up their farms. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And the contract under which this 
$3,000,000 of machinery was bought contained a provision that 
they were not to resell the machinery to farmers as second- 
hand machinery. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
chinery, I guess. : 

Mr. WOOD. The Government still has the machinery. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Why was a provision put in the con- 
tract when you bought this $3,000,000 worth of machinery that 
you would not sell it as secondhand stuff to the farmers? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know that there has been any attempt 
made to sell it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But why was that condition placed 
in the contract? : 

Mr. WOOD. I dọ not know anything about that, unless it 
was felt that the Government would need it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Did that meet with the gentleman’s 
approval? 

Mr. WOOD. There are many things with reference to the 
administration of this corn-borer provision that has never met 
with my approval. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Would that kind of contract meet 
with the gentleman’s approval? 

Mr. WOOD. It would not unless there were some yery good 
reason for it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it not true that all these facts were investi- 
gated by the Committee on Agriculture and that that com- 
mittee reported a bill to the House, which passed the House and 
the Senate, authorizing this appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRNS. And this was after an investigation made by 
the Committee on Agriculture? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct, and this is submitted by the 
Budget and the request is signed by the President. 

Mr. BYRNS. And the Committee on Appropriations is simply 
following out the recommendation of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the positive action of the House and the Senate in 
reporting this appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the situation, they used 
$7,000,000 last year, and over $3,000,000 went for machinery, 
which they haye on hand at the present time. So they have as 
much cash authorized as they actually spent last year, outside 
of what they spent for machinery. How on earth are they 
going to use any more this year than they did last year? 

Mr. WOOD. As I have said, the Department of Agriculture 
has indicated its desire and wish that this appropriation pass, 


They did not 


They are going to junk that ma- 
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so that in the event that in their discretion they find it is 
worth while to pursue this matter they may pursue it com- 
mencing this fall. It is now too late to do any clean-up work 
this summer. 

Mr. SNELL. Can they spend any more than the $3,000,000 
they have on hand now? 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know whether they can or not. 

Mr. SNELL. If there is any doubt about it, I think it is 
foolish to pass the appropriation. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is some money on hand that 
is being used for research and quarantine, but none of it is being 
allocated for clean-up. Quarantine work is to prevent its 
spread, and the research is to discover some fly that will eat 
the worm. The whole purpose of this is to see if they can 
find after experience what is needed. They did not clean up 
at all this year, but they can put on an extensive drive next fall 
to try and eradicate it and to keep it from spreading. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman honestly believe that they 
can spend any more than they have on hand? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; if they put on a drive to 
clean up they certainly can. i 

Mr. SNELL. What does the gentleman say as to the state- 
ment here that our own investigation has shown that it has not 
done any serious damage? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. With reference to commercial 
damage, it has done damage in what is known as the lowlands 
along the lake counties in northern Ohio and along the low- 
land counties up in Canada, and the low territory over near 
Boston, Mass. The question we are up against is whether the 
corn borer is going into the uplands and doing harm. If they 
find that it is—if they find that it is in there in such quantities 
as to do commercial damage, then certainly this Government 
should not stand in the way of a clean-up campaign. 

Mr. SNELL. It should not stand in the way if a clean up is 
necessary, but the statement has been made here that our own 
investigation shows that it has not done any commercial 
damage. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. The gentleman from New York ought to 
know that in his own State it has done a great deal of damage, 
and in New England they have spent a great deal of money. 
8 SNELL. I never heard of the corn borer in New York 

te. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It came in there from Canada and has 
done a lot of damage. We have quarantined several areas in 
Massachusetts—would not allow some of them to plant corn. 
We instituted a campaign which required farmers to burn all 
their cornstalks and all the stubble, and eventually we got rid 
of the corn borer. 

Mr. SNELL. How many years ago was that? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. We have been at it for 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. FREAR. Why do they not sell this machinery they 
have on hand to the farmers? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. They do not want to sell it if 
they have to have a clean-up campaign. ` 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that they are not doing any 
clean-up work? Why was it not placed in the contract prevent- 
ing them from selling to the farmers? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not know any reason, if they 
want to sell. 

Mr. WOOD. The best answer is that if the Government 
makes a drive for a clean up they can use the machinery. This 
machinery is not junk. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is not junk at all. It is stored 
safely. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is it not true with reference to them as 
it is in the War and every department that everything they have 
you can not sell it unless you sell it at auction, no matter how 
much junk you have? 

Mr. WOOD. It ought not to be sold at all until the policy 
of the Government with reference to the corn borer is finally 
determined. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It has been stated—I do not know 
how true it is that a good many automobiles have been bought 
by officers and people in charge of this corn-borer campaign. 

Mr. WOOD. I do not know; I have heard that myself, but I 
do not know whether it is true. 

Mr. MURPHY. If the gentleman will yield, I think I might 
answer that. I might say that in the State of Ohio, where the 
corn borer has been doing some damage, there has been some 
waste, It is in writing that over 800 automobiles were bought 
and paid for and used in fighting the corn borer in the State of 
Ohio. But that ought not to militate against the activities of 
the Government in trying to eradicate the corn borer. We in 
Ohio are not going to talk any politics, but I will say that the 
gentleman administering that money in our State belongs to 
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the gentleman’s own party, and I hope he will not press it 
too far. : 

Mr. SCHAFER. What was the necessity for purchasing 800 
automobiles for use in the gentleman’s State? Could they not 
use some of those automobiles that have been confiscated from 
bootleggers there? 

Mr. MURPHY. I suggest to the gentleman that he talk with 
Governor Donahey, in Ohio, and those who have charge of that 
particular activity out there. But, even so, even if it had all 
been wasted, they have made a distinct step forward toward 
the eradication of this evil. I am heartily in favor of this 
appropriation, because this corn borer is spreading. I know 
that he is spreading. He is down in my district, and part of 
my district is 100 miles along the Ohio River, in the lowlands, 
and we raise lots of corn there, We want protection, and if 
they buy a thousand automobiles and waste them all, if we 
can wipe out this pest we are for it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Ohio has made a suggestion here which I would like to follow 
up. In ail of these eradications that we have had experience 
with in our part of the country the Federal Government has 
been in control of all of the Federal appropriations. How was 
this Federal appropriation turned over to the State authorities 
of Ohio? 

Mr. MURPHY. The State authorities of Ohio matched the 
Federal money, and they worked it out through the machinery 
of the State, the machinery already set up by the department 
in the State of Ohio, and they did good work. And eyen 
though they expended money for 800 automobiles and a lot of 
other things that, perhaps, seem useless, nevertheless they gave 
a very good account of themselves, because they went in and 
they did clean up the farms, and they cleaned them up so well 
that they made some farmers angry in the northwestern part 
of Ohio. But the value of those farms has increased since they 
have learned much from these folks who were riding around in 
automobiles. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the extermination of the pink 
bollworm the expenditure of the money and the whole matter 
was under the administration of the Federal department. The 
same is true of the foot-and-mouth disease. The Federal 
authorities supervised the expenditure of every dollar of Fed- 
eral money. How comes it that the Federal money was ex- 
pended in Ohio through the State authorities? How did the 
State authorities get control of it? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I think I can explain that. The Federal Government did con- 
trol their part of that expenditure under the Federal law. 
However, under the law they had no right to go into the State 
of Ohio and spend that money unless the State of Ohio passed 
a law and permitted the eradication of the corn borer by the 
Federal Government. So the Federal Government, in the ex- 
penditure of the money, operated under the Ohio law and 
through the Ohio officials, but every penny of it was spent 
through the Federal.Government, and by the agents of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. That is what I wanted to bring 
out. So that the extravagance, if there was any, is chargeable 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a few words 
about this appropriation. In the first place, it does not affect 
our section of the country. So far as my State is concerned, 
it is thousands of miles from the infested area. I frankly say 
to you, however, that the interest involved is too great, the 
destruction of the production of corn in our country as a result- 
ant damage from it, is too important for us to take any chances 
on a little petty $7,000,000. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
yield? ; 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Is it not true that if this corn 
borer gets into the great Corn Belt, that we will be appro- 
priating hundreds of millions of dollars around here to get rid 
of it? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Maybe so. It is true that the only com- 
mercial damage that has been done by this pest is in the lower 
lands, but in a year or two years or three years or four years it 
may become acclimated to the higher altitudes. 

Mr. GARBER. The gentleman just said that the damage 
has been caused on the lowlands. To what extent? What is 
the amount of acreage damaged? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is all of the lowlands around the 
Lakes, and it is all of the lowlands around the Lakes in Can- 
ada, and when it gets up to the higher lands the damage grad- 
ually diminishes to 10 or 15 per cent. A thorough investigation 
has been made of it. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. GARBER. Is this appropriation asked for by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It was not recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget before my committee. A bill was introduced, 
The legislative Committee on Agriculture of the House con- 
ducted an extensive investigation. The bill was passed by the 
House and Senate and approved by the President, and now the 
Committee on Appropriations recommends an appropriation in 
response to this authorization of Congress. 

Mr. GARBER. My question is, Does the Secretary of Agri- 
culture request this appropriation at this time for this purpose? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is requested at this time; yes. That 
is, Mr. Dunlap, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, now 
requests it with the statement that there will be none of the 
money expended until the fall. It is too late now to conduct a 
clean-up campaign, but in the months of September, October, 
and November, when they gather the corn, then is the time to 
commence a clean-up campaign. It can then be done more 
cheaply, and a greafer percentage of the hibernating worm 
can be destroyed. The object of this appropriation is not a 
general clean-up throughout the infested area, but the object 
of it is to clean-up around the circumference of the infested 
area, the periphery of it, they call it, to keep it from spread- 
ing while the entomologists endeavor to discover a remedy to 
eradicate it. The national interest is so great, the value of 
the corn crop to the Nation and to the people of the Nation is 
so important, that we ought not to take any chances on a little 
$7,000,000 to stop the spread of this pest. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the following 
upon Technical Bulletin 59-T, The European Corn Borer and 
Its Controlling Factors,” taken from an article in the Kansas 
City Daily Drovers’ Telegram of date May 25, 1928: 


CORN BORER IN EUROPE—DEPARTMENT SCIENTISTS STUDY INSECT IN ITS 
NATIVE COUNTRY—AS A RULE LITTLE DAMAGE TO CORN CROPS RESULTED 
FROM INFESTATION—MAKE SUGGESTIONS TO AMERICAN FARMERS 


WASHINGTON, May 25.—In Europe farmers have learned to live with 
the corn borer and it does comparatively little damage. In fact, two 
entomologists of the United States Department of Agriculture who have 
spent most of the last six years in France, Spain, and Italy report for 
that section that they have “never seen a single corn plant broken 
over or a single ear seriously injured through the attack of this insect.” 
They went into districts where corn borers were at work in the fields 
and found that the farmers had no knowledge of the borer. In some 
districts of central Europe, where conditions and corn culture more 
nearly resemble those of the American Corn Belt, injury of economic 
importance was frequent and sometimes severe. 

W. R. Thompson and H. L. Parker, entomologists of the Department 
of Agriculture, are authors of The European Corn Borer and Its Con- 
trolling Factors in Europe, which is just off the press as Technical 
Bulletion 59-T. They explain that in parts of Europe the borer seems 
to have reached a state of something like equilibrium of numbers with 
the balance struck by the normal reproductive capacity as opposed by 
the natural and artificial factors that limit the multiplication of the 
Insect. These corn-borer experts see no reason to expect any such 
state of balance in the United States for at least 20 years, and they 
say that in the meantime corn growers here must expect to learn to live 
with the corn borer as it exists and to make any adjustments that prove 
necessary in gaining control of the insect. 


GRANT OF CUARTEL LOT TO THE CITY OF MONTEREY, CALIF, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12347) granting all right, title, and interest of the 
United States to the piece or parcel of land known as the 
Cuartel lot to the city of Monterey, Calif. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in the piece or parcel of land known as the Cuartel 
lot, situated in the city of Monterey, State of California, is hereby 
granted for municipal purposes to the said city of Monterey as the 
successor in interest of the Mexican Government, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
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POINTE AUX HERBES LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13644) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to sell at private 
sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes Lighthouse Reserva- 
tion, La. : 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and is 
hereby, authorized to convey by quitclaim deed to the Louisiana High- 
way Commission the following-described property: A portion of the 
Pointe Aux Herbes Lighthouse Reservation, La., bounded on the south 
by the southern boundary of the reservation and on the north by Lake 
Pontchartrain, and extending 200 feet on each side of a line running 
north 13° 22’ 20” east, passing through a point on the southern 
boundary line of the reservation 393.36 feet from its westerly end, 
approximately 6.5 acres. 

Suc, 2. In consideration of the conveyance herein authorized, the 
Louisiana Highway Commission shall pay to the United States the sum 
of $500, and all employees and officers of the United States, in the 
performance of their official duties, shall be allowed free passage across 
the New Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge and its approaches and over 
the property herein described, in accordance with the right retained by 
the United States in an agreement of September 21, 1926, between the 
United States and the New Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge Co., author- 
izing the said bridge company to occupy that portion of the tract here- 
inbefore described, extending 100 feet on each side of a line running 
north 13° 22’ 20“ cast, through a point on the southern boundary line 
of the reservation 393.36 feet from its westerly end; and any agree- 
ment entered into between the Louisiana Highway Commission and the 
New Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge Co. or its successors or assigns 
authorizing the said bridge company or its successors or assigns to 
occupy the land to be conveyed under authority of this act shall prov 
vide for this right of passage. 

Sec. 3. The New Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge Co. and its successors 
and assigns shall have use for highway purposes and toll houses in con- 
nection with the operation of its bridge, of the tract to be conveyed 

under authority of this act, without charge from the Louisiana High- 
way Commission. If, within 60 days from the passage of this act, the 
Louisiana Highway Commission does not ayail itself of the privilege 
of purchasing the said property, the conveyance shall be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce to the New Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge Co. 
or its successors or assigns for the consideration in section 2 of this 
act, and the New Orleans Pontchartrain Bridge Co. or its successors 
or assigns shall not sell the said property to the Louisiana Highway 
Commission or to the State of Louisiana for more than $500. 

Sec, 4. The grantee in any conveyance made under authority of this 
act, and the successors and assigns of such grantee, shall provide a 
right of way 100 feet wide from either side of the tract so conveyed 
to the road leading to the bridge for the purpose of giving to the 
present or future owners or occupants of land lying adjacent to either 
side of the said tract access to the road from both its east and west 
sides; the southerly boundary of the said right of way to be at a dis- 
tance of 300 feet north of the south line of the present lighthouse 
reservation. 

Sec. 5. The proceeds of the sale authorized by this act shall be 
deposited into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 6. The property conveyed under the authority of this act shall 
be used solely for highway purposes and for toll houses in connection 
with the operation of the Pontchartrain Bridge. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WATERSHEDS IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4135) to conserve the water resources and to encourage refor- 
estation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County by the with- 
drawal of certain public lands included within the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest from location and entry under the mining laws. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to ask whether under this bill the land becomes a 
part of the national forest? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Not as I understand it. It will not 
be withdrawn until it is shown to the Secretary of the Interior 
that it is of mineral character and valuable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill does not make it a part of the 
forest reserve? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. No. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I have had some experience with the atti- 
tude of the Forest Service with reference to letting loose of any 
land that they have ever secured and which is wanted for any 
other governmental p particularly parks, The Forest 
Service is not inclined to let loose of a piece of land when it once 
gets it. They seem to have a set of books and balance mainte- 
nance costs and what they can make out of it. If we want land 
for a park we must give them other land in place of it. An 
important case now pending is the case of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, where the timber in private portions is being cut 
over, to the great damage of the park. Now, when it is pro- 
posed to exchange we must pay to the National Forest Service 
this 10 per cent, as I recall, to be used on roads in national 
forests as well as pay the counties. They claim the land is 
theirs, and that if the Government wants to use the land it has 
got to settle with the Forest Service. 

Now, so far as I am concerned, it is not going to be as easy 
hereafter as it has been heretofore to add land to the national 
forests. They accept thousands of acres of land and make no 
compensation. When we want to take a few acres out of a 
national forest to put in a national park, then we must come 
up to the counter and settle. Legislation which is tremendously 
important us to Yosemite National Park is being held up by a 
controversy between the Forest Service and the Budget with 
reference to these cash settlements that the Forest Service 
demands. 

With the assurance that the gentleman from California gives 
me that this does not add to the acreage of the national forest, 
I shall not object. If it would, I should object. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. It does not. 

Mr. GARBER. What is it that is proposed to be withdrawn? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Only certain sections—about 7,000 
acres. 

Mr. GARBER. It does not refer to watersheds? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. The 
provisions of the bill refer chiefly to the number of sections of 
land. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the bill 
will be dispensed with and it will be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the public lands of the United States within 
the boundaries of the Angeles National Forest located in the State of 
California and hereinafter described are hereby withdrawn from location 
or entry under the mining laws of the United States. 

All Government lands in sections 6; 7, and 18, township 1 north, 
range 7 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, township 1 north, range 8 west, San 
Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27, township 1 north, 
range 9 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 18, 21, and 24, township 1 north, range 10 west, San Bernardino 
meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
and 14, township 1 north, range 11 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, and 12, township 1 north, 
range 12 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 27, 28, 30, and 31, township 2 north, range 7 west, San Bernardino 
meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, township 
2 north, range 8 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, township 2 
north, range 9 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, township 2 north, range 10 
west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, 
township 2 north, range 11 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, and 36, township 2 north, range 12 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, 
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All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 28, 24, and 26, township 2 north, range 13 west, 
San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, township 2 north, 
range 14 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 19 and 20, township 3 north, range 
7 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 21, 23, 24, 28, 29, 32, and 33, township 3 north, range 8 west, 
San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 4, 5, 7. 8, 9, 16, 17, 20, 21, 28, 
29, 32, and 33, township 3 north, range 9 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 18, township 3 north, range 10 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 20, 
22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, and 35, township 3 north, range 
11 west, San Bernardino meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 4, 5, 6, 8, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, and 35, township 3 north, range 12 west, San 
Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 
20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33, township 3 north, range 13 west, 
San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
and 36, township 3 north, range 14 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 25, and 36, township 3 north, range 15 
west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 21, 28, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35, 
township 4 north, range 8 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 20, 21, 27, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
and 36, township 4 north, range 9 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 19, 29, 30, and 31, township 4 
north, range 10 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 3, 10, 11, 13, 14, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
and 34, township 4 north, range 11 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 24, 25, 31, 32, and 33, township 4 
north, range 12 west, San Bernardino meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 17, 18, 35, and 36, township 4 north, 
range 13 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 11 (inside forest), 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 17 (inside forest), township 4 north, range 14 west, San Ber- 
nardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 27, 28, and 34, township 5 north, 
range 11 west, San Bernardino meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 7 and 18, township 5 north, range 
14 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 3, 6, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 29, and 30, township 5 north, range 15 
west, San Bernardino meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 23, 25, and 26, 
township 5 north, range 16 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 3, 4, 10, 15, and 22, township 5 
north, range 18 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 7, 8, 18, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 
35, and 36, township 6 north, range 14 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 2, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
27, 31, 32, 33, and 34, township 6 north, range 15 west, San Bernardino 
meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 6, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 22, 
23, 24, 27, and 34, township 6 north, range 16 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 1, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
21, 27, and 28, township 6 north, range 17 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, 

All Government lands in section 13, township 6 north, range 18 west, 
San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in section 30, township 7 north, range 14 west, 
San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 30, 
31, 32, 33, and 34, township 7 north, range 15 west, San Bernardino 
meridian, 

All Government lands in sections 6, 7, 12, 13, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33, township 7 north, range 16 west, San 
Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in sections 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, 30, 
and 31, township 7 north, range 17 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

All Government lands in section 36, township 7 north, range 18 west, 
San Bernardino meridian. 

And all Government lands in sections 32, 34, and 35, township 8 north, 
range 17 west, San Bernardino meridian. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall not defeat or affect any lawful right which 
has already attached under the mining laws and which is hereafter main- 
tained in accordance with such laws: Provided, That the President, 
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upon recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, may, by Executive order, when in his judgment the pub- 
lic interest would best be served thereby, and after reasonable notice 
has been given through the Department of the Interior, restore to loca- 
tion and entry under the mining laws any of the lands hereby withdrawn 
therefrom, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


INCBEASE OF SALARIES OF FIRST-CLASS POSTMASTERS 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 787, to the bill H. R. 5837. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5837) to increase the salaries of certain postmasters of 
the first class. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to state to the House that I haye never made a practice 
of objecting to the consideration of any bill unless I have been 
thoroughly familiar with the bill and have been convinced of 
its lack of wisdom. In this particular instance my attention 
was not directed so much to the bill as to the method of pass- 
ing it by unanimous consent; a bill affecting 40 or 50 of the 
big postmasters of the United States—the highest priced, the 
highest paid, the highest salaried. 

But I am informed by those who have studied the bill and 
who regret the situation of its being on this calendar as much 
as I that the bill is meritorious, and I do not care to take the 
responsibility under that situation of blocking its passage. 
So I withdraw any objection I have to it. 
® The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading 
“Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of the act 
of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ First-class, $40,000 but less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000 but less 
than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000 but less than $75,000, $3,400; $75,000 
but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000 but less than $120,000, $3,600; 
$120,000 but less than $150,000, $3,700 ; $150,000 but less than $200,000, 
$3,800 ; $200,000 but less than $250,000, $3,900 ; $250,000 but less than 
$300,000, $4,000; $300,000 but less than $400,000, $4,200; $400,000 
but less than $500,000, $4,500 ; $500,000 but less than $600,000, $5,000 ; 
$600,000 but less than $1,500,000, $6,000; $1,500,000 but less than 
$3,000,000, $7,000 ; $3,000,000 but less than $7,000,000, $8,000; 7,000,- 
000 but less than $10,000,000, $9,000; $10,000,000 but less than $20,- 
000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000 but less than $40,000,000, $11,000; 
$40,000,000 and upward, $12,000." 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FEDERAL POINT LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, N. C. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4302) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to convey 
the Federal Point Lighthouse Reservation, N. C., to the city 
of Wilmington, N. C., as a memorial to commemorate the Battle 
of Fort Fisher, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is any Member particularly interested in this bill? I 
think the provisions in the second section are too broad and 
these provisions have been discarded by committees of the 
House for some time because they mean nothing. The condi- 
tions are so involved that the Government can never take ad- 
vantage of them, so I will ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13461) to provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia for the use of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


Without objec- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11481) to make certain portions of Bayou Bartholomew 
in Arkansas nonnayigable. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


NEW YORK DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12895), granting the consent of Congress to the New 
York Development Association (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13318) authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge Co. 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, let me ask the gentleman from Texas, in the absence of 
his colleague, if he is personally acquainted with the personnel 
of the makeup of the Val Verde County Bridge Co.? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gentleman that I know 
only one of these gentlemen because most of them live in Mr. 
Hupspernu’s district, who is not able to be here. Mr. HUDSPETH 
wrote to some of his friends with reference to the construction 
of this bridge at or near Langtry. This is an international 
boundary bridge and there is no bridge within 60 miles of 
Langtry on either side. This road is not within the system 
that gets Federal aid, so those people down there without this 
relief would be without a bridge absolutely. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. They intend to construct a bridge? 

Mr. LANHAM. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to point out that we have had an 
experience with an international bridge through the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. That 
bill provided a very satisfactory recapture clause, but you do 
not have any recapture provision in this bill at all. 

Mr. LANHAM. This bill, of course, was drawn in accord- 
ance with the regular form for these international bridges. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Oh, no; not since the Cramton bill, and 
I will tell you that should be a model, and if it was possible 
to do it in one instance it surely ought to be possible to do it 
in all instances. 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that this bill is drawn in accordance with the form that has 
been accepted and agreed upon by the committee in the House 
and the committee in the Senate. All international bridge bills 
have been passed in accordance with this bill except the one 
which was especially prepared by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton], because the parties were on both sides of the 
line. Of course, there is no way that Congress can enforce such 
a provision. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Except by withholding permission. I am 
not going to object now, but in December, when we come back, 
there will be a new era. 

Mr. DENISON. I will be very glad to have the gentleman 
from New York confer with us and make any suggestions he 
may like to make at that time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate international commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the Val Verde County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rio Grande, so far as the 
United States has jurisdiction over the waters of such river, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Langtry, Tex., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, subject to the conditions and limitations contained 
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in this act, and subject to the approval of the proper authorities in 
Mexico. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property in the State of Texas needed for the location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad pur- 
poses or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State of 
Texas, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and 
paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor 
shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of property 
for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Val Verde County Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge in accordance with any laws of Texas applicable thereto, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act 
of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4, The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Val Verde County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. CROIX RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13502) authorizing the State of Minnesota to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the St. 
Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have had an understanding with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDRESEN], so I do not care to explain to the House 
at this time the objections that exist. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows what they are. I wish permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp at this point to avoid taking up the 
time of the House. I object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, the following correspondence 
relative to a bridge at Stillwater, Minn., is inserted to explain 
grounds on which objection is made to the consideration of 
H. R. 13502: 

r APRIL 27, 1928. 
Mr. H. J. KUELLING, 
Wisconsin Highway Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Dear Str: I have your letter in reference to the bridge at Stillwater, 
Minn., to connect with Wisconsin side of the river. 

I have had no information regarding the matter and supposed the 
bridge that now crosses the river at Stillwater was built under some 
authorization of Congress; but whenever it is brought up for action I 
will give it consideration. I assume the proposal would not be to put 
any bill through next session, because this session is about to close, 

Very truly yours, 
James A. FREAR. 


No reply was offered to this letter, but I call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that neither this letter nor the letter of April 
25, to which it is a reply, in any way suggests that Wisconsin 
is to contribute toward the building of any bridge, but rather 
suggests that the Wisconsin commission desires to record its 
willingness toward a Minnesota project that had always been 
maintained as a Minnesota project at Stillwater's expense. 


Wisconsin HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
Madison, April 25, 1928. 
Subject: Stillwater bridge. 
Hon. JAMES A. Freer, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Proceedings are being initiated by the States of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin toward building a bridge at Stillwater, Minn., to 
connect with the Wisconsin side of the river. 

I am taking this opportunity to remind you that our commission is 
in favor of such a bridge and that anything you can do toward assist- 
ing the necessary legislation will be very much appreciated. 

D 
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As I understand it, the Minnesota people will ask that the bill be 
introduced by some one from that State, so all that is necessary front 
your standpoint is your support of the measure. 

Thanking you very kindly for anything you can do, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
H. J. KUELLING, 
State Highway Engineer. 


This same highway commission letter was sent other Mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin delegation, including Representative JOHN 
C. SCHAFER, of Wisconsin, whose reply is noted because his 
pointed inquiry affecting the character of the bridge, Member 
introducing measure, and other important data was ignored by 
the commission, whether purposely or otherwise: 

WISCONSIN HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 
STATE CAPITOL ANNEX, 
Madison, April 25, 1928. 
Subject: Stillwater bridge. 
Hon. Jony C. SCHAFER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: Proceedings are being initiated by the States of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin toward building a bridge at Stillwater, Minn., to 
connect with the Wisconsin side of the river. 

I am taking this opportunity to remind you that our commission is 
in favor of such a bridge and that anything you can do toward assist- 
ing the necessary legislation will be very much appreciated. 

As I understand it, the Minnesota people will ask that be bill be 
introduced by some one from that State, so all that is necessary from 
your standpoint is your support of the measure. 

Thanking you very kindly for anything you can do, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
- H. J. KUELLING. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Housu OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1928. 
Subject: Stillwater bridge. 
Mr. H. J. KUELLING, 
State Highway Engineer, 
Wisconsin Highway Commission, Madison, Wis. 

My Dran Mr. KUELLING: I have -your letter of April 25, 1928, and 
will be very glad, indeed, to be informed when the Stillwater bridge 
bill is introduced, the name of the Member of Congress introducing same, 
and the number of the bill, I would also appreciate being informed 
whether the contemplated bridge is a free highway bridge, a public or 
private toll bridge. 

Faithfully yours, 
JOHN C. ScHAFER. 


No answer was ever received from the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission by Mr. SCHAFER. 

The Recorn shows that thereafter, on April 30, H. R. 13416 
was introduced in terms as follows: 


IH. R. 13416, 70th Cong., ist sess.] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 30, 1928, 

Mr. ANpRESEN introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be 
printed : 

A bill granting the consent of Congress to the State of Minnesota to 
construct a bridge across the St. Croix River at or near Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Minnesota and its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the St. 
Croix River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Stillwater, Minn., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Thereafter on May 8, or three days later, a second bill 

affecting the same project was introduced, as follows: 
[H. R. 13502, 70th Cong., Ist sess.] 
Ix THR Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1928. 

Mr. ANDRESEN introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed : 

A bill authorizing the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the St. Croix River at or near 
Stillwater, Minn. i 
Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 

improve the postal service, and provide for military and other pur- 
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poses, the State of Minnesota be, and is hereby, authorized to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Croix River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Stillwater, Minn., in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the State of Minnesota all 
such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State 
in which such real estate or other property is situated, upon making 
just compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as 
in the condemnation or expropriation of property for public purposes 
in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. Speaker, under this bill does the State of Minnesota 
expect to come over to Wisconsin and there exercise the right 
of eminent domain, condemn property, and hold jurisdiction 
over the same as it does on the west bank of the St. Croix 
River a half mile distant? If not, why does the bill grant 
rights solely to Minnesota? If an oversight in the first instance, 
how can the same oversight occur when a corrected bill is filed 
and reported by the committee? All this is confusing except- 
ing on the theory that some arrangement was under considera- 
tion to connect the State of Wisconsin that does not appear 
from the bill as introduced. 

Again, it will be noted that this bill grants authority alone to 
the State of Minnesota that was authorized to enter on prop- 
erty, occupy and condemn “approaches in the State in which 
such real estate or other property is situated upon making com- 
pensation according to the laws of such State.” 

No intimation that Wisconsin had any financial concern in 
the matter appears from the record, nor was any information 
furnished affecting a proposed bridge to cost between a half 
million and a million dollars, or possibly more with the ap- 
proaches. No one appears to be able to furnish the informa- 
tion or to give the names of those who are to pay the expense, 
excepting as the correspondence further shows. With a bridge 
that had previously been built and always maintained by Still- 
water it was fairly assumed that a permit to Minnesota and to 
Minnesota alone with the knowledge of the Wisconsin Highway 
Commission, as shown by letter of April 25, would be built and 
maintained entirely at the cost of Minnesota. No one objects to 
that arrangement, but that is not the proposition as shown by 
telegram from the commission hereafter noted, which states on 
direct questioning that St. Croix County is to pay one-third of 
Wisconsin’s half of the cost, whereas without special contribu- 
tions from Washington County, that is especially benefited, Min- 
nesota pays all of its half of the cost. 

On May 18 my office located the Stillwater bridge situation 
through a report in a paper published in St. Croix County, 
Wis, which is as follows: 


COUNTY BOARD SAYS “ NOTHIN’ DOING" ON PROPOSED BRIDGE AT STILI- 
WATER, MINN.—BOARD VOTES ALMOST TO A MAN AGAINST BRIDGE IF ST. 
CROIX, HAS TO PAY A PORTION OF IT—COMMITTEE OF FIVE REPORTED 
THE SENTIMENT OF THE BOARD BEFORE HIGHWAY COMMISSION WEDNES- 
DAY 


If the State Highway Commission of Wisconsin takes the opinion of 
the county board into consideration there will be no new bridge acrogs 
the St. Croix River at Stillwater. 

An informal meeting was held at Hammond Saturday, where the 
bridge question was discussed by board members and other interested 
parties. The discussion became a very heated one in some cases, but 
no blows were struck. After the discussion had been carried on for 
some length of time the vote of the board expressed very plainly that 
they were absolutely against the bridge if St. Croix County had to be 
taxed to stand a portion of the cost. 

The bridge as proposed would be an interstate bridge, Minnesota 
paying half and Wisconsin the other half. Under the Minnesota law 
the State would pay their cost and so, of course, Stillwater is all for 
the bridge—they practically get something for nothing. Under the 
fool Wisconsin law, St. Croix County would be held liable to pay one- 
third the cost of the bridge. 

The tax would be a direct tax against each person in the county. It 
has been estimated that should this bridge be built the tax for the 
county would be at least $100,000. Realizing as we all do that a 
bridge at Stillwater would not be of great benefit to a very great 
proportion of St. Croix County taxpayers, we are sure that all our 
readers agree with the sentiment of the board in opposing this bridge. 

At the Hammond meeting Chairman Kelly appointed a special com- 
mittee consisting of Supervisor John Sakrison, Deer Park; C. A. Smith, 
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Springfield; Andrew Bottolfson, Star Prairie; M. E. Fraher, Glenwood 
City; and Nels Swenumson, of Baldwin, to report the opinion of the 
board at the hearing of the highway commission at Hudson Wednesday. 

The above-mentioned committee met with the highway commission 
as directed, and John Sakrison presented the view of the committee. 
It was admitted that a new bridge was needed but that the commission 
delay action on building said bridge until the present law (making the 
county liable for one-third payment) be repealed. The report brought 
out the injustice upon St. Croix County taxpayers to have to pay one- 
third the cost of a bridge used by less than one-eighth of the tax- 
payers. Others who supported the board's decision against the bridge 
were N. O. Varnum, Steven Eversen, C. A. Smith, and Judge Arnquist. 

Our supervisor, Nels Swenumson, to whom we are indebted for this 
information, informed us that Stillwater interests attended this hearing 
with a very smooth-working and well-oiled machine, presenting every 
possible argument-for the building of the bridge. 

The commission, as usual, listened to all without any comments and 
will now go back to Madison and make their decision as they d— 
please. - 

Any clear-thinking human being can see the injustice of this county 
paying for an interstate bridge connecting State highways. It's so 
unreasonable it’s a joke, and the fault was with the legislature of 1927 
that let such a piece of purely sectional legislation slip by. 

St. Croix County's board committee put up a good plea opposing the 
bridge on good, sound, economic reasons. Supervisor Swenumson said 
that even if the commission does go on record favoring the bridge he 
believes the county will fight the law. 


Other press clippings I learn are to the same effect but the 
foregoing is the only one called to my attention. 

Thereafter an immediate inquiry was had of the Minnesota 
Representative who had introduced the bill and whose action 
throughout has been proper and blameless. 

The following report was located and a telegram thereupon 
sent to the Wisconsin Highway Commission which with their 
reply is as follows: " 


IH. Rept. No. 1678, 7oth Cong., Ist sess.] 


Mr. NewrTon, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following report (to accompany H. R, 13502) : 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 13502), authorizing the State of Minnesota to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the St. 
Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn., having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it pass. 

This bill is similar to H. R. 13416, which has the approval of the 
War and Agriculture Departments as will appear by the letters attached 
and which are made a part of this report. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, May 7, 1928. 
Respectfully returned to the chairman Commitee on Interstate and 
Foretgn Commerce, House of Representatives. 
So far as the interests committed to this department are concerned, 
I know of no objection to the favorable consideration of the accompany- 
ing bill (H, R. 13416, 70th Cong., Ist sess.) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the 
St. Croix River at or near Stillwater, Minn. 
C. B. ROBBINS, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1928. 
Hon. James S. PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. PARKER: Careful consideration has been given to the Dill 
H. R. 13416, transmitted with your letter of May 1 with request for a 
report thereon and such views relative thereto as the department might 
desire to communicate, 

This bill would authorize the State of Minnesota, its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Croix River, at or near Stillwater, 
Minn. The location indicated for the proposed bridge is on the system 
of Federal-aid highways approved for Minnesota. Favorable action on 
the bill is recommended. 

Sincerely, 
R. W. DUNLAP, Acting Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1928. 
SECRETARY STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, or 
H. J. KuELLING, Engineer, Madison, Wis.: 

House bill 13502, introduced by ANDRESEN, Minnesota, reported by 
Bridge Committee, authorizes, as to be amended, States of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to construct and operate a free highway bridge across 
the St. Croix River at Stillwater, Minn. St. Croix County board is 
reported to have protested against this bridge bill because bridge con- 
struction under existing Wisconsin law will cost St. Croix County 
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taxpayers one-third of the total Wisconsin cost. Saw ANDRESEN this 
morning, also Chairman Denison of committee, but before opposing 
bill’s passage am wiring you to ascertain if Wisconsin State Highway 
Commission favors this Stillwater bridge; and if so, will St. Croix 
County be required to pay such county taxes toward bridge construction. 
The bridge is primarily for Stillwater's benefit. Please wire answer 
to-day. 
James A. FREAR, 
Member of Congress. 


MapIson, Wis., May 23, 1928. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Commission held hearing Stillwater bridge May 16. Finding not yet 
made. If favorable, St. Croix County would be assessed one-third of 
Wisconsin's share; benefits are mutual. 

W. B. Buetow, 
State Highway Engineer, 


It will be noted that on May 23 a finding had not yet been 
made by the Wisconsin commission on a bridge bill that on 
April 25, a month previously, the Wisconsin delegation had been 
requested by the commission to support, and which bill was 
reported to the House and placed on the calendar May 15. 
That in addition the reply wire cryptically states that if the Wis- 
cousin commission decided favorably, “ St. Croix County would 
be assessed one-third of Wisconsin’s share; benefits are mutual,” 
whatever that means. This is the first word from the com- 
mission that Wisconsin and St. Croix County would have any- 
thing to do with the bridge or with its cost. In fact, nothing 
connected Wisconsin with the building of the bridge until my 
direct question, based on the press notice. Thereupon I ad- 
vised Chairman Denison of the subcommittee of the situation, 
because of the fact that motion to adjourn which had passed 
the House to take effect May 29 on the passage in the Senate 
would thereafter suspend all rules so that the Speaker might 
recognize any Member with any bill without notice, and thereby 
Members would have no protection against surprises. 

The letter to Chairman Denison, his reply, and letter to the 
Wisconsin State Highway Commission regarding the Stillwater 
bridge proposal is self-explanatory. : 

WasHINoTon, D. C., May 24, 1928. 
Hon, Epwarp E. DENISON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Dxxisox: I received a reply to my telegram which I took 
to your office to show you in which our State highway engineer, Madi- 
son, Wis., says that the Wisconsin State Highway Commission has not 
made a finding yet on the Minnesota bridge proposal at Stillwater, but 
if the finding should be in favor of the bridge, St. Croix County, under 
the law, would have to pay one-third of the Wisconsin tax. This would 
mean that a little county would be taxed approximately $100,000, ac- 
cording to the statement of their county board which opposes the bill 
for a bridge that is of practically no benefit to the county because it 
touches the north end, but it is for the benefit entirely of Stillwater, 
a city across the river. * * I have no objection to the bridge nor 
to the State building the bridge, but it would be a tremendous burden 
for a little county that has other bonds outstanding. 

I saw the Speaker and told him my predicament because of the fact 
that any suspension of rules enabled him to recognize anyone, and I 
wanted to be present at least if the bill was to be brought up in the 
House. He sympathized with my position and suggested that I see 
you and see that the bill will not be among those you would bring out 
(by suspension). Several of the Members, of course, and Senators 
would be with me on the proposition, but I take it that unless hard 
pressed you will not care to bring up the bill, but in any event, if so, 
would give me a chance to read the telegrams and explain the situation 


that would appeal to any Member as a valid objection. 
s * = * * * * 


Very sincerely, 
James A. FREAR. 
[E. E. Denison, twenty-fifth district, Illinois, member of Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce] 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., May 25, 1928. 
Hon, JAMES A. FREAR, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Frear: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 24th. 

In view of the facts stated in your letter I will not move to suspend 
the rules to pass the bill referred to nor ask any special consideration 
of the bill. 

If it should be called in regular course on the call of the Consent 
Calendar, you can object, and very properly so, and let the bill go over 
until next session. 

Very truly, 
E. E. DENISON. 


| 
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Mr. H. J. KveEtina, 
Engineer, Wisconsin State Highway Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 

My Dran Sm: Your letter of April 25 says that the Wisconsin 
State Highway Commission is in favor of a bridge across the St. 
Croix River at Stillwater and it asks for my support. At that 
time I answered it is very late in the session, but if presented I would 
give the matter careful consideration. 

Have just learned that the St. Croix County Board of Supervisors 
has protested against building the bridge because of their understand- 
ing that it will cost St. Croix County, under the Wisconsin law, 
upward of $100,000 for its share. As the bill is on the calendar I 
wired your commission May 23 asking the facts and your reply of 
the same date is received wherein you state: 

“Commission held hearing Stillwater bridge May 16. Finding not 
yet made. If favorable St. Croix County would be assessed one-third 
of Wisconsin's share. Benefits are mutual.“ 

I am personally acquainted with existing conditions and have been 
over that road a hundred times. Presumably not 10 per cent of the 
people of St. Croix County will have occasion to use the bridge 
because. of its location near the northern boundary of the county. It 
was originally owned by the city of Stillwater because of the interests 
of Stillwater business men in Wisconsin trade. 

On what theory should St. Croix County contribute a tax of one- 
third of Wisconsin’s share of the cost for a bridge located at Still- 
water primarily for the benefit of Stillwater business men? 

I am writing tbis because of your letter of April 25 and your telegram 
of May 23 in answer to mine based upon what I understand to be 
a protest of the St. Croix County board against contribution toward 
such bridge. In view of the fact that it was not reported until May 
15, a little over a week ago, and that the facts have not been presented 
to Congress, I am asking if your commission still urges action requested 
in your letter of April 25? 

Would it not be just for the State legislature to exempt from the 
provisions of the one-third tax payment by the county in case of 
construction of interstate bridges, which I understand is the law in 
Minnesota? 

- Very truly yours, 


May 25, 1928. 


James A. FREAR, 


Mr. Speaker, no answer has been received by mail or wire to 
this letter and no further information is to be had prior to 
the bill’s consideration if had without objection. 

I offer only a brief comment on the record. The Wisconsin 
State Highway Commission's failure to apprise Wisconsin’s Rep- 
resentatives of the facts is inexcusable. No corkscrew should 
have been necessary to learn the situation. 

That St. Croix County, a comparatively smail agricultural 
county, should be called upon to pay $100,000, or any other 
amount, toward a bridge that had been built by Stillwater 
and for nearly a half century maintained by Stillwater in 
order to secure Wisconsin trade is hard to understand and 
extremely unjust. By a peculiar difference in State laws not 
10 per cent of the taxpayers of this same county have used the 
Stillwater bridge, because it is situated near the north end of 
the county, yet not only is this Wisconsin county to pay a 
large part of the construction cost in addition to its own share 
of the State tax, but Stillwater and Washington Counties, 
Minn., primarily benefited, pay no greater proportion of the 
Minnesota cost than does Winona or other cities a hundred 
miles distant. 

These facts in themselves entitled Members who were asked 
to vote for the bill to a full statement of the situation from 
the Wisconsin Highway Commission. That has not been but 
seemingly avoided and it is hard to explain from any reasonable 
standpoint, That the Minnesota Stillwater bridge bill was to 
be amended before passage by inserting the word “ Wisconsin” 
is not alone possible but probable,- and that failing in the 
House, it would be inserted in the Senate and retained by the 
conferees, I have reason to believe without in any way im- 
pugning the motives of any Member. The deception, if such it 
be, must be charged to the responsible officers in my own 
State, who I submit, whether accidentally or purposely, did not 
give the information to which we were entitled. 

I know the location and history of the old Stillwater bridge 
fairly intimately, and the facts of reconstruction have been 
learned by accident, because no word came from my State or 
from the county affected, other than correspondence with the 
State highway commission here inserted. 

kr reasons stated I have objected to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Until the Wisconsin law is amended so that a small unpro- 
tected community will not be burdened with an additional 
grossly unjust and indefensible tax for an interstate bridge, this 
bill ought not pass. 
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CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 834, the bill (S. 4124) to provide for 
notice to owners of land assessed for benefits by the verdict of 
condemnation juries in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 

does the bill provide? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It provides for methods of sending notices 
in condemnation cases made necessary by the decisions of the 
courts. It is a bill sent here by the District Commissioners to 
provide a form of notice where benefits are assessed in con- 
demnation cases. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does it change the law of con- 
demnation to give them any more authority to condemn than 
they have had heretofore? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It does not. It relates merely to notices 
sent to people who are assessed for benefits. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. It is a ministerial measure and 
does not go to the question of condemnation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; that bill was objected to a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where in any condemnation proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the provisions of subchapter 1 of chapter 15, or in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 55 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, the jury of condemnation shall assess benefits against any 
land or parcel of land no part of which was taken by the condemnation 
proceedings, and the owner of the land or parcel of land so assessed 
for benefits was not served with notice of the condemnation proceedings, 
notice of such assessment for benefits shall be given by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia by registered letter, mailed to the 
last known address of the person listed on the records of the assessor 
of the District of Columbia as the owner of the land or parcel of land so 
assessed, and, in addition thereto, the court shall give public notice of 
the land or parcels of land assessed for benefits, no part of which was 
taken by the condemnation proceedings, by advertisement once in each 
of three dally newspapers published in the District of Columbia showing 
the amount assessed against each spch piece or parcel of land and stat- 
ing the time within which interested parties may file with the court any 
objections or exceptions they may have to the verdict. The mailing by 
registered letter and the notice by publication herein provided for shall 
be sufficient notice to the owner of any land or parcel of land assessed 
for benefits as aforesaid. Nothing herein contained shall be considered 
to abrogate or nullify the option conferred upon the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia by the act of Congress approved May 28, 1926, 
entitled “An act to provide for the condemnation of land for the open- 
ing, extension, widening, or straightening of streets, avenues, roads, 
or highways in accordance with the plan of the permanent system of 
highways for the District of Columbia, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word simply to contribute this very brief obseryation on the 
question of condemnation proceedings, 

The general bill, which is No. 841 on the calendar, was 
objected to. There has been quite a lively protest against 
this by the Woman’s Party members. It should be noted in 
connection with this that the bill, No. 841, would not affect 
the Woman’s Party building situation, since the bill expressly 
exempts from its operation cases where condemnation pro- 
ceedings have commenced and commissioners have been 
appointed, and in the case of the Woman's Party building 
proceedings have been commenced, commissioners have been 
appointed, and proceedings are being held. So they are ex- 
empted from the provisions of the proposed law as reported to 
the House. 

In this connection it is worthy of note as illustrating the 
importance of the legislation that the Woman's Party organi- 
zation paid $134,000 for that piece of property and have testified 
under oath now that they value it at $1,000,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. What is the assessed valuation of that 
property? 


Reserving the right to object, what 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know. I know they paid $134,000 
for it and they are asking $1,000,000 for it. Personally, I am 
sorry the pending condemnation bill would not reach them, but 
it would not. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And that is a patriotic party. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT HASTINGS, MINN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13503) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Hastings, Minn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at 


a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Hastings, 


Minn., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE OUACHITA RIVER, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13540) granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway 
Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ouachita River at a point between the mouth 
of Saline River and the Louisiana and Arkansas line. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MY RECORD IN CONGRESS 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, recently I sent 
a letter to my friend Mr. Wells, of my district, in which I stated 
that the activities of Congress during my 10 years’ service, if 
complete, would be a very long story. During this period we 
have considered more than 5,000 bills. Probably 70,000 bills 
were introduced. Many of these measures affect an individual— 
such as payment of a claim against the Government. They may 
affect a community, such as a bridge bill. However, many of 
them, such as tax reduction, the tariff, women’s suffrage, pro- 
hibition enforcement, and hundreds of others, affect the entire 
population of the country. Some bills are disposed of in an 
hour, others require many months, 

RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS MET 

The reconstruction period following the greatest war in 
history has imposed on Congress and the country weightier 
problems than ever before known to America. As a Member of 
the House of Representatives during this period it has been my 
fortune to have had some part in this reconstruction program. 

The Budget law, which we enacted several years ago, may not 
be very well understood but really concerns every taxpayer 
in the country. It estimates and balances future income and 
expenses and puts the Government on a business basis instead 
of the hit-and-miss plan that formerly prevailed. Under its 
operation we have cut Federal expenditures more than $2,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

We have taken 130,411 persons off the Federal pay roll. This 
8 results in a saving of more than a half million dollars 
a day, 

We have cut Federal taxes four times in seven years. 

We have relieved 3,000,000 of the smaller taxpayers from the 
payment of any Federal tax whatever. We have reduced the 
Federal tax burden for every man, woman, and child in the 

. country. (Now please remember that real estate, personal, 
School, road, and all other general taxes paid to your city or 
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county treasurer are levied, collected, and expended within 
the State and are not and can not be influenced in any way by 
Congress. Taxes levied by Congress are paid in our State to the 
collector of internal reyenue at Tacoma.) 

Meanwhile we have paid eight and three-quarter billion 
dollars on our public debt. 

Annual interest payments have been reduced $300,000,000. 

This financial record never has been equaled in the history of 
the world. 

Staggering war taxes still prevail in other countries. A 
married man in the United States with a net income of $3,500 
pays Do income tax. In Great Britain, according to latest figures 
obtainable, he would pay $407; in Italy, $419; in France, $217; 
in Germany, very high, but I do not know the exact amount. 

A calm survey of world conditions ought to make one happy 
that he lives in America. 

LEGISLATION COVERS WIDE SCOPE 

I cnly have time to mention a few of the other laws which I 
have helped enact, such as: 

Repeal of war laws and again establishing friendly relations 
with the Centrai Powers. 

An emergency farmers’ tariff was soon enacted to shut out 
foreign farm products that were swamping our markets. 

Restriction of immigration. 

Federal water power act, which retains perpetual ownership 
of power sites by the Government for all the people. 

Act for rehabilitation of those injured in industry, which is 
putting cripples into gainful employment where they support 
their families instead of sending them to the almshouse. 

Enacted comprehensive prohibition law. 

Adopted women’s suffrage amendment, 

Establishment of Veterans’ Bureau, construction of hospitals, 
and numerous liberalizing laws for ex-service men. 

Increased pension for Civil and Spanish War veterans and 
their widows. 

General tariff law enacted. 

Establishment of air mail. 

Radio control law. 

Establishment of an American merchant marine to carry our 
farm and factory products to the markets of the world. 

Removal of all tax from automobiles and automobile parts. 

Flood control. 

Muscle Shoals, 

Liberalized farm loans. 

Established board of mediation to settle labor disputes and 
prevent strikes. ; 

Liberalized homestead laws. 

Antinarcotic laws. 

Pass Hoch-Smith resolntion to help reduce farm freight rates. 

Several laws to encourage and assist aviation. 

Deportation of aliens who violate the laws of this country. 

Settlement of foreign debts. 

Passed more than 50 laws requested by farmers, 

3 maternity act for protection of helpless mothers and 
bes. 

Several hundred laws of general interest which we have 
helped enact could be mentioned. 

National legislation must chiefly occupy the time and thought 
of a Representative in Congress. Legislation is prepared by 
patient investigation around the committee table where infor- 
mation is sought from all persons and all sources available. 

Speech making may be the choice pastime of some Members, 
but they influence few if any votes. The chronic speech maker 
or orator only delays and hinders legislation rather than helps. 
The quiet, straightforward explanation of a bill gets results. 

While national problems and legislation rank first, I con- 
ceive it as my duty to my constituents to render them and 
their communities every possible assistance. Our district is 
3,000 miles from the Capital; too far for them to come and too 
expensive for them to send a special agent. While additional 
hours are required every day, it has been a great pleasure for 
me to help those who were not in position to help themselves. 

OUR OWN PROBLEMS 

I shall now refer to matters which concern our own State, 
district, and people. 

FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS AND FREE BRIDGES 


During my four years’ service on the Roads Committee we 
wrote the present Federal aid road law requiring construction 
of more farm-to-market roads than interstate roads and guar- 
anteeing free bridges when Federal funds are used. Also pro- 
viding for $75,000.000 yearly Federal aid for post roads and 
$7,500,000 yearly for national forest roads. 

In excess of $15,000,000 has been expended by Congress on 
roads in the State of Washington since I came here 10 years 
ago. 
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Secured $450,000 for Lola Pass or Lewis and Clark Highway. 
which will ultimately serve a throng of tourists entering the 
Pacific Northwest and will give better fire protection to a great 
national forest. 

Secured survey of new toll gate road. 

Wrote and have now pending Mount Adams Highway bill 
for construction of utility and scenic highway across Yakima 
Indian Reseryation. 

Have supported many other road bills. 

Secured construction Mount Misery Garfield County road 
into national forest. 

Wrote and secured enactment of bill for Burbank Bridge 
across the Snake River. 

Wrote and secured enactment of bill for Pasco-Kennewick 
Bridge across the Columbia River. 

Wrote and secured enactment of bill for Central Ferry as a 
free bridge across the Snake River. 

Secured time extension resulting in the construction of 
Bridge of the Gods across Columbia River. 

Wrote and secured enactment of bill for Vantage Ferry as a 
free bridge across the Columbia River. 


BETTER MAIL SERVICE 
Have aided materially in securing new rural mail routes and 


extension of old routes in every county in our district, giving” 


better service to more than 15,000 constituents. 

Had active part in securing village or city carrier service or 
otherwise improved service in Pullman (new building), Clarks- 
ton, Dayton, Walla Walla, Pasco, Kennewick, Yakima (addition 
to building), Ellensburg, Cle Elum, Roslyn, and Ephrata. 

Air mail for east Washington terminating at Pasco. 

Air-mail rate of 5 cents per ounce instead of 10 cents per 
half ounce. 

Reduced postage on other mail and better pay for all postal 
employees and for fourth-elass postmasters. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


Having quite full and detailed knowledge of diversified farm 
problems from many years’ actual experience, and of the wheat 
growers and fruit growers’ problems from my Own personal 
experience during the past 20 years, I have recognized the 
seriousness of the farm situation and have at all times sup- 
ported what I believed was the best farm-relief legislation 
obtainable. 

While endeavoring to convince opponents of farm relief that 
conditions have changed, I related my experience in youth. 

EARLY DAYS DOWN ON THE FARM 


When I was a boy down on the farm we planted a few acres 
to corn, we sowed a few acres to wheat and oats and grass. 
We milked a few cows, we sold an occasional calf, we fattened 
a pen of hogs; a heterogeneous flock of poultry ran everywhere. 
A small band of sheep supplied blankets and socks, mittens, 
“ pulse warmers,” and red, white, and blue “comforters,” and 
heods for the girls. 

The “Summers boys” worked early and late six days a week 
and cared for the stock all day Sunday. Any additional labor 
was procured at “50 cents a day and board,” or 75 cents a day 
if the laborer boarded himself. 

We took a few sacks of wheat to mill twice a year; that 
furnished flour and bread for the family for the entire year. 
We shelled a bushel of corn occasionally and took it to a near-by 
mill, waited for it to be ground, and returned with “the 
makings” of our corn bread and mush for winter evenings. 

We swapped bacon for jeans and copper-toed boots. We 
swapped butter, at 8 to 18 cents a pound, and eggs, at 7 to 15 
cents a dozen, for sugar and coffee and rice and “ calico.” 

When we went courtin’ we rode a mule or a stray colt. Those 
were the good old days our eastern friends still haye in mind. 
No freight problem. No auto. No gasoline, No hard roads. 
No telephone, No radio. No phonograph. No piano. No 
organ—only a Jew's harp,” and I couldn't play that. No elec- 
tric lights nor gas nor electric range. No coal bills. We cut 
our own fuel from our own or a neighbor’s “ woods” without 
restraint. No “store clothes” for Johnnie. No reaper. No 
mower. No “header.” No “combine.” Those were the days 
of the seythe and cradle. No movies. No soda fountains. No 
nothin’ for a boy down on the farm but work, fishin’, huntin’, 
trappin’, the old swimmin’ hole, and school and spelling “ bees” 
and games and “exhibitions” and church and Sunday school 
and “singings.” That was the simple life. 

Those were “the good old days” down on the farm. There 
was no farm problem then. 

It has been difficult for the great industrial East to realize 
that agriculture has emerged from the shrouds of the Dark 
Ages. 
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SHIPPING-POINT INSPECTION HELPS PRODUCER 


The shipping-point inspection law was written and piloted 
through Congress by me several years ago. It is now esti- 
mated to saye growers and shippers of fruits and vegetables 
of our State more than $1,500,000 annually and the producers 
throughout the United States between $5,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000 annually. Federal fruit and alfalfa grades are also estab- 
lished under this law. 

FAIR DEALING BILL WILL PREVENT LAWSUITS 


I haye now introduced a bill, H. R. 11414, to encourage fair 
dealing in fruits and other perishable farm products and to 
provide for arbitration of disputes between western shippers 
and eastern receivers. This bill is widely indorsed not only 
in the Pacifie Northwest but in the Mississippi Valley and by 
southern fruit and vegetable men and by the Department of 
Agriculture, 

One very reliable firm in Yakima writes me as follows: 


We are sure that with the system contemplated under your bill 
shippers would be able to operate on a much Jower margin of profit than 
they are able to at the present time, thus reducing the eventual cost to 
the consumer. 

Your shipping point inspection bill, which you had passed some years 
ago, undoubtedly results in a tremendous saving to growers of fruit and 
produce in the United States since it has been in effect. The Federal 
inspection service now has the full confidence of practically all shippers 
and receivers. We are quite sure the enactment of your new bill would 
result in a very much greater saving even than has been accomplished 
under the Federal inspection service, resulting in good for growers, 
shippers, dealers, and consumers. 


FARM QUARANTINE ACT SAYES ALFALFA FIELDS 


When the United States Supreme Court in 1926 decided the 
farm quarantine act unconstitutional and thus would have per- 
mitted weevil-infested alfalfa, scabby potatoes, and a score of 
other disease-bearing products to invade our State, Mr. Barnes, 
the director of agriculture of the State of Washington, wired 
me asking for a new Federal quarantine law. A perilous situa- 
tion existed. If our alfalfa fields became infested, they could 
probably never be rid of the weevil. In cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture, a new bill was drafted immediately. 
This Jones-Summers bill passed the Agricultural Committees of 
both Houses, was then passed by the House and Senate, signed 
by the President, and became our permanent farm products 
quarantine law six weeks from the day the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision. 

SECURED APPROPRIATION TO CONTROL WIREWORMS 


Wireworms are ravenous in the Yakima and Walla Walla 
Valleys. They nibble more than half a million dollars from our 
potatoes and onions every year. I have just secured a double 
appropriation to speed up the control work. 

SPRAY DEPOSIT—PRECOOLING OF FRUITS 


A few weeks ago I demonstrated the need and secured an 
appropriation of $19,400 for the study of the spray-residue 
problem, which I have been fighting for eight years, and for 
the study of precooling, storage, and transportation of fruits. 
It is believed by western growers this precooling study may 
result in a saving of railway icing charges, running to a million 
dollars a year or more for growers and shippers in the State 
of Washington, The benefits of these studies will go to every 
fruit grower in the State. 

N DUST FIRES—GRAIN BAGS 

When dust explosions and resultant fires were frequent and 
heavy losses were common in our wheat fields we made a spe- 
cial appeal to the Department of Agriculture for help. An 
expert went into our harvest fields and did some good work. 
The problem is now largely solved. 

Several years ago we had an active part in securing a Treas- 
ury ruling that imported jute bags might be branded by the bale 
instead of branding each bag separately. It was represented 
that this effected a saving of around a dollar a hundred on bags. 

Recently I have petitioned for a study of the jute-bag ques- 
tion by the Tariff Commission and haye asked for a 50 per cent 
reduction on such bags. Experience is a good teacher; last 
year my grain bags cost me $1,200; a few years ago they would 
have cost but half as much. 

APPLE BOXES 

A bill was pending in Congress standardizing fruit and vege- 
table containers. It was a good bill except that it proposed to 
change the size and shape of our established Northwest apple 
box. After showing the author of the bill and the Representa- 
tive in charge of the bill that even a slight change would de- 
stroy our nationally established apple pack and complicate 
fabrication of boxes, he agreed to and did drop the Northwest 
apple box from the bill. 
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CHERRIES AND ONIONS NEED PROTECTION 


During the past several years we have argued for an increased 
tariff on cherries and finally secured a personal yisit to the 
Yakima Valley of the Tariff Commission investigators. The 
California-Oregon-Washington fight has resulted in a 50 per 
cent increased duty to protect our growers from Italian cherries. 

A few months ago in behalf of Walla Walla and Yakima 
onion growers I appeared personally before the Tariff Commis- 
sion and testified for them, asking for a 50 per cent increased 
duty on onions to protect our growers from onions grown in 


Egypt and Spain. 
REDUCED FREIGHT RATES URGED 


We haye never believed the “Portland differential” wheat 
rate was justified. I am convinced from my own experience 
and the experience of others that this preferential rate costs us 
about 314 cents a bushel on all wheat grown south of the Snake 
River. I have in the past and shall in the future strive for a 
competitive market, which can only be secured by reducing 
rates to Puget Sound. 

It was my good fortune to assist in enacting the Hoch-Smith 
resolution into law, and as one of an Appropriations Commit- 
tee of five have helped to supply the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with necessary funds to put it into effect. I have 
strongly urged reduced rates under that resolution for all farm 
and orchard products. The resolution was intended for present 
relief; to help agriculture now, in 1928, and not at some distant 
date when the farmer is already bankrupt. 

COOPERATION SECURES YAKIMA WEATHER STATION 


When the need of a full-time, first-order weather station at 
Yakima was brought to my attention a few weeks ago by a 
Yakima lawyer, I immediately conferred with the proper au- 
thorities here, secured an estimate of cost, and wired the 
Yakima Chamber of Commerce to forward by air mail 10 best 
reasons why such an office should be established. Later this 
information was required by the chief forecaster at San Fran- 
cisco. In both instances the Yakima chamber responded im- 
mediately, and with 12 good reasons. That was splendid co- 
operation which I greatly appreciated. After personally pre- 
senting all the evidence, the Weather Bureau, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and finally the Appropriations Committee agreed 
that a valley and near-by territory that produces $75,000,000 of 
agricultural products, most of which are fruits and vegetables, 
and highly sensitive to weather changes, is entitled to a first- 
order weather station for the protection of its crops. 

Twice a day passenger air service which was established 
May 15 between Yakima and Portland was another strong argu- 
ment in behalf of the station. So on July 1 Yakima, the sixth 
agricultural county in the United States, will have a much- 
needed first-order weather station that will well serve every 
farmer in Yakima and adjoining counties. 

SERVICE MEN 

When the World War ended hospitals had to be provided for 
the disabled and those broken in health. My mind turned to 
Fort Walla Walla. In securing the necessary legislation for 
the conversion of old Fort Walla Walla, which had been idle 
for 10 years, into a veterans’ hospital the Government was 
saved half a million dollars and the veterans were provided 
with one of the most desirable hospitals in the whole country. 
Within the last few days, after two years’ effort, we have ap- 
propriated $250,000 for a badly needed new ward for bedfast 
patients. 

RED TAPE CUT 

Veterans’ claims were hopelessly entangled with red tape. It 
has been my great pleasure to assist more than 1,025 of those 
patriotic young men in adjusting their claims with the Govern- 
ment. Awards varying from $1.25 to $10,000 have been secured. 
These cases have required from a few days up to 13 months for 
final disposition. 

Civil War veterans, their widows and orphans, and veterans 
of Indian wars and of the Spanish-American War have had 
their difficulties. Five hundred and ninety-five of these have 
had my personal assistance in presenting their pension claims. 

Abraham Lincoln admonished us “To care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and his orphan.” This 
office has tried to be helpful in all cases. 

LAK KEECHELUS CAMP SITE SAVED 


The tract of land known as Lake Keechelus Camp had been 
filed on in the nineties as a “lieu land claim.” There was a 
cloud on claimant's title. Twenty years later the construction 
of a hard-surfaced road, the universal use of the auto, and 
abundant supply of cold spring water and shade made this a 
favorite outing place for Kittitas County and a resting place 
for cross-State tourists. Mr. Harry Averill, then of Cle Elum, 
who was my secretary at that time, informed me that this choice 
camp was “in danger of being lost to the public and that a 
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parking fee would then no doubt be charged the hundreds of 
local people who picnic there on Sundays and holidays.” 

I protested against this beautiful site passing under private 
control unless claimant could show unquestioned title, and re- 
quested the Secretary of the Interior to search the records for 
20 years back. Two or three failures to comply with the law 
were found. Lake Keechelus camp site was saved and remains 
a part of the national forest, with no wire fence and padlocks, 
and will be forever available to the public. 

INDIAN RESERVATION 


The welfare of the Indians has always had my sympathetic 
interest. The development of the Wapato project, including 
the Satus unit and the pumping unit, have had my full co- 
operation. 

An agreement to cut repayment charges from $10 per acre 
(which was first written in the bill) to $5 and later to $2.50 
was secured, 

My Mount Adams Highway bill, for the construction of a 
highway across the reservation, would add nearly a million 
dollars to the value of Indian timber, make their mountain 
resorts accessible, and would serve the entire reservation and 
the Pacific Northwest. A two-day tour up the Columbia or 
Northbank Highway past snow-capped Mount Hood, through 
the beautiful white salmon country, under the shadow of snow- 
capped Mount Adams, through the Yakima Reservation and the 
highly developed Yakima Valley, over the beautiful new Naches 
Pass Highway, through Rainier National Park, and on to 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Puget Sound, could not be surpassed in 
this or any other country for beauty and variety of scenery. 


CLAIMS ADJUSTED—FAMILIES REUNITED 


Income, estate, and other claims (from-1 to 20 years old), 
totaling hundreds of thousands of dollars, haye been adjusted. 
You may be sure these are pretty knotty claims, as they only 
reach this office after haying passed through many hands. 

Youthful sons, who have run away and joined the Army or 
Navy, have been located and returned to their distressed or 
needy parents. 

Two young girls lost to their parents in a foreign country 
for 10 years were located after many months in correspondence 
covering the United States, Russia, Germany, and England, and 
the family reunited. 

Military decorations for heroic action in certain cases and 
from the King of Belgium were secured. 


GUNS DONATED 


The identical French 155-millimeter guns used so effectively 
by the One hundred and forty-sixth Field Artillery on the west- 
ern front were permanently donated by my bill to Walla Walla, 
where the battalion was recruited—the only instance of this 
kind in the United States. As you know, these guns are now 
proudly resting in our city park. 

Consent of the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau was secured 
for establishment of Walla Walla airport on hospital grounds. 

Consent of Federal Power Commission for wing dam in Snake 
River at Burbank was secured. 

Bird sanctuary requested and granted on veterans’ hospital 
grounds at Walla Walla. 

Assisted in securing Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ings for railroad in Asotin County. 


SAGE BRUSH OR CIVILIZATION 


I believe in development. My family has pioneered across this 
country since 1637. I believe in good roads, good schools, good 
churches, good homes. If the State of Washington does not 
develop, then we will stagnate, become tax ridden, and out 
of step with civilization while development will go to other 
parts of the country. 

Our national population increases 2,000,000 annually. Every 
year requires the products from at least 5,000,000 additional 
acres, These products will be grown in Australia, the Argen- 
tine, New Zealand, and Canada if they are not grown in the 
United States. I am for the United States. Development is a 
slow process. In 1919 I introduced the first bill for the Kittitas 
high line and helped secure final results. The heroic pioneers 
of that valley had been trying for this development for 35 years, 
The work is now well under way, but several years will yet 
pass before that project is fully developed. 

I mention this to show that this generation need have no 
fear of irrigation. It requires from 25 to 50 years to develop 
a project. 

The Roosa-Moxee-Sunnyside-Kennewick project will be next 
constructed. It will benefit all. It will hurt nobody. No doubt 
our ancestors once thought development should stop at the 
Connecticut River or the Hudson or the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. We know they opposed development west of the Missis- 
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sippi, and at a later date were shocked at suggested settle- 
ment and deyelopment west of the Rockies. 

I have piloted five Columbia Basin bills through the House 
during the past 10 years; another bill is pending. Work as 
hard as we may we shall have 60,000,000 more mouths to feed 
when the project is completed and fully settled. At that time 
we will have a strong market for every pound of food produced 
in the United States and will be importing freely from the 
countries I have named. 

Senator Jones and I introduced the first bills changing the 

*repayment period on irrigation projects from 20 to 40 years and 
liberalizing the reclamation law in other respects. 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


From the Members who have served longest in Congress and 
have been under observation for several years and who are 
believed to be qualified for the special service required the 
important committees are selected. 

These are the words of Champ Clark after 22 years in 
Congress, 8 years as Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


A man has to learn to be a Representative, just as he must learn to 
be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a 
doctor. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Representa- 
tives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at the foot 
of the class and spell up. 

No man should be elected to the House simply to gratify his ambi- 
tion. All Members should be elected for the good of the country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man with 
at least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and courage- 
ous, and keep him here so long as he discharges his duties faithfully 
and well. Such a man will gradually rise to high position and in- 
fluence in the House.“ His wide acquaintance with Members helps 
him amazingly in doing things. We live in parlous time. Abraham 
Lincoln’s favorite argument for his own reelection was that it is unwise 
to swap horses in the middle of the river—which applies to Congress- 
men as well as Presidents. 


My colleagues of the House have honored me with member- 
ship on the Appropriations Committee. This is said to be 
the first time a Member of the House from the State of Wash- 
ington has ever been assigned to this committee. 

The committee prepares all appropriation bills for every 
activity of the Federal Government. This large committee of 
85 members function through 10 subcommittees of 5 members 
each. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee comprises 
Hon. L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, chairman, who is familiar with 
agricultural problems in general and speaks with authority on 
agricultural requirements in the Mississippi Valley; Hon. 
Epwarp H. Wason, of New Hampshire, who speaks for New 
England and the East; Joun W. Summers, of Washington, who 
speaks for agriculture in the Intermountain and Pacific States; 
Hon. James P. BUCHANAN, of Texas, and Hon, Jonx N. SAND- 
LIN, of Louisiana, who speak for agriculture in the South. You 
will note your Representative is the only member west of 
Iowa and consequently the only member of the committee 
familiar with western agricultural problems. 

My committee colleagues are capable men. We study the 
needs of agriculture conscientiously and sympathetically. We 
prepare a bill carrying a little less than the total amount 
recommended by the President and the Director of the Budget. 
However, our bill must provide funds for every agricultural 
college in the United States, for county agricultural agents, 
for extension work of all kinds, for the study of production of 
all farm crops, their pests of every kind, of cattle, sheep, 
hogs, poultry, dairying, eradication of disease from plants and 
animals, codling moth, Japanese beetle, earwig, Mexican fruit 
worm, predatory-animal control, marketing at home and abroad, 
and hundreds of other farm activities of which I would write 
you if time permitted. 

National forests and the Bureau of Public Roads are admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture and about $85,000,000 
are provided for roads in our bill. The bill carries a total of 
near $140,000,000 for all agricultural activities, including post 
roads and national forest roads and trails. 

Our committee spent many weeks in preparing this bill. Spe- 
cialists and practical farmers in every branch of agriculture 
testified before our committee. One thousand three hundred 
pages of their testimony is printed and is known as the “ Hear- 
ings on the agricultural appropriation bill.“ My many years’ 
experience in farming in the Mississippi Valley and in Wash- 
ington served me well in considering these problems. This was 
the most interesting and probably the most valuable work I 
have done since coming to Congress 10 years ago. Nothing 
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spectacular, no newspaper headlines, no speeches, just a lot of 
hard work around the committee table, where much of the real 
work of Congress is done, working out a thousand problems for 
six and a half million farmers. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


The independent offices appropriation subcommittee, of which 
I am also a member, is composed of Hon. WIII. R. Woop, of 
Indiana, chairman; Hon. Epwarp H. Wason, of New Hamp- 
shire; Jonx W. Summers, of Washington; Hon. THomas H. 
Cutten, of New York; and Hon. Frep M. Vinson, of Kentucky, 
You will again note your Congressman is the only member of 
this committee west of Indiana. 

This committee also spends many weeks listening to the re- 
ports of work done during the preceding year, the plans for 
future work, and the amount of money expended in the past and 
required for the future by the following activities of the Federal 
Government: 

Executive (this includes all public expenditures by the Presi- 
dent, including the White House). 

Alaskan relief. 

Alien Property Custodian. 

American Battle Monuments Commission (World War monu- 
ments in France), 

Arlington Memorial Bridge Commission. 

Board of Mediation (which settles most all railway labor 
disputes). 

Board of Tax Appeals (the final arbiter of income-tax con- 
troversies). ° 

Bureau of Efficiency (which studies the operation of various 
departments and suggests money-saving methods). 

Civil Service Commission. 

Commission of Fine Arts (which approves the plans for all 
public and other important buildings in the Capital). 

Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education (which cooperates 
with 41 States in rehabilitating industrial cripples). 

Federal Power Commission. 

Federal Radio Commission. 

Federal Reserve Board. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

General Accounting Office (which must audit and O. K. every 
dollar expended from the Federal Treasury). 

ú . Corporation (which is closing up war-housing activi- 
es). 

Interstate Commerce Commission (which establishes all 
freight rates). 

National Advisory Committee of Aeronautics (for improve- 
ment of flying craft). 

Public Buildings and Public Parks. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Tariff Commission. 

United States Geographic Board. 

United States Shipping Board. 

United States Veterans’ Bureau (with all its activities 
throughout the United States requiring $485,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year). 

I may safely say no other committee of Congress. covers so 
wide a field of activities as this. 

These 26 activities of the Federal Government require a total 
of about $560,000,000 annually. This is the second largest bill 
prepared by any committee of Congress and ranks in amount 
next to the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Every dollar of these vast requirements is first scrutinized 
by the Director of the Budget and the President and are then 
recommended to the Congress. They are then even more pains- 
takingly scrutinized and investigated for several weeks by our 
committee which reduces the amounts whereyer it can be done 
without crippling the work which is to be undertaken. The bill 
is then considered for several days by the House, then by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, then by the Senate, then by 
a conference committee of the two Houses, and finally goes to 
the President for his signature. The funds then become avail- 
Able. 

This is the Budget law, which we enacted in 1921, in opera- 
tion. It saves tens of millions of dollars annually and has 
made it possible for Congress to cut—to reduce—Federal taxes 
four times during the past seven years. 

I am deeply appreciative to the newspapers of our State, to 
chambers of commerce and many other organizations, and to my 
constituents and colleagues for their help and cooperation in 
all things. 

I told my friend his letter would have no end if it in- 
eluded all the activities of Congress that affect our State 
and Nation, That I had tried to picture such activities 
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as would answer his inquiries and give him a general but 
close-up view of my work. Many friendly inquiries similar to 
bis had been received, but it was obvious that I could not 
rewrite such a lengthy letter to all and that I was sure he 
would not object to my sending to others printed copies of what 
I had written him with the hope that they would be accepted 
by everyone as a personal statement from me. 

He also was reminded that my office wanted to be of service 
not only in national affairs but also in matters where the 
community or the individual is concerned. : 

CONSENT CALENDAR 
FOOT BRIDGE ACROSS THE FOX RIVER, DUNDEE, ILL. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13593) granting the consent of Congress to the city of Dundee, 
State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a foot 
bridge across the Fox River within the city of Dundee, State of 
Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill with committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER, DALE COUNTY, ALA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13651) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Ala- 
bama to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale County on the high- 
way now under construction from Dothan to Enterprise. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill with the committee amendment, which 
Was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE BLACK RIVER, JONESVILLE, LA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13687) authorizing H. M. Wheeler, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Black River at or near Jonesville, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OUACHITA RIVER AT HARRISONBURG, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13705) authorizing H. M. Wheeler, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near Harrisonburg, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent this bill be passed without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


BRIDGE ACROSS LAKE CHAMPLAIN, ROUSES POINT, N. Y. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13707) authorizing Elisha N. Goodsell, his heirs and 
legal representatives and assigns to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across Lake Champlain at or near Rouses 
Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4203) authorizing J. H. Haley, his heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near a point where 
Olive Street Road, St. Louis County, Mo., if extended west 
would intersect the Missouri River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know J. H. Haley? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. A meeting was held in St. 
Louis County after I exposed the activities of E. M, Elliott, and 
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I was notified Mr. Haley, a citizen of the county, was selected 
as the one to apply for the franchise. 1 was further advised 
he has no connection whatsoever with Elliott. 

Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS. Let me say to the gentleman that 
the representative citizens of St. Louis County are all in favor 
of the construction of this bridge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12533) te authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dis- 
pose of certain lighthouse reservations and to acquire certain 
lands for lighthouse purposes. ` 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce to transfer to the Colonial Dames of 
America in Virginia a piece of land, another piece of land to 
the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., and the transfer of control of land 
from the Secretary of Commerce to the Secretary of the Navy, 
and it seems to me a bill like this ought not to be expected 
2 be passed unless the membership is informed more fully 

ut it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As far as I am concerned, let me say to 
the gentleman I am only interested in the first piece of land. 
I want to say that the Government runs no risk in transfer- 
ring this property. It is idle property. The particular piece 
of property that I am interested in the Government has more 
land than it needs for the lighthouse. They want to put up a 
historical monument there. The Lighthouse Service will not be 
impaired in anyway, and unless this is done by the 28th of 
June the rights will lapse. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Why should the Government give the Ann 
Arbor Railroad title to land? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I can not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I think we ought to strike out all of sec- 
tion 2 and pass the bill. If that is not done, I shall object. ` 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Section 3 simply transfers from the Sec- 
ee Commerce to the Secretary of the Navy. That is 

t. 

Mr. SCHAFER. How about the railroad? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We can take that out. 

Mr. SCHAFER. If an amendment be offered to that effect, 
all right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall offer it. Mr. Speaker, with the 
understanding that I shall move to strike out section 2 on the 
ground that there is not sufficient information before the House 
to warrant its passage, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to transfer to the Colonial Dames of America in Virginia the fol- 
lowing-described portion of the Dutch Gap Lighthouse Reservation, Va.; 
Beginning at a stone marked “A” on blueprint No, 5624, on file in the 
office of the Superintendent of Lighthouses, Baltimore, Md., which is 
designated as the point of beginning in deed dated November 12, 1889, 
from the city of Richmond to the United States and recorded among the 
land records of Henrico County, Va., in deed book No. 128—A, page 301, 
ete., running thence south 40° west 122.98 feet to B, thence south 50° 
east 228 feet to C, thence north 40° east 160 feet to D, thence north 
50° west 60 feet to E, thence north 40° east 162.98 feet to F, thence 
north 50° west 118 feet to G, thence south 80° west 78 feet to 
H, thence south 40° west 140 feet to A, the point of beginning, con- 
taining 1.43 acres, which includes all of the land conveyed from the 
city of Richmond to the United States by aforementioned deed, and 
all of first parcel described in deed of May 30, 1873, from city of 
Richmond, Va., to the United States recorded in deed book No. 92, 
page 72 etc., except plots D, E, F, J, which is retained by the Light- 
house Service. The property sball be used and maintained by the 
Colonial Dames of America in Virginia for historical purposes only. 
If at any time for a period of one year it should not be so used and 
maintained, it shall revert to the United States without notice, demand, 
or other suit or proceeding. The United States reserves the right to 
locate and maintain upon the property so transferred any aids to navi- 
gation and in any locations thereon the Secretary of Commerce may 
deem necessary, and to enter and leave the property by the most con- 
venient routes for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to convey by 
quitelaim deed to the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., having its principal 
place of business at Toledo, Ohio, a tract of land lying south of the 
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harbor entrance connecting Lake Michigan and Lake Aux Bocs Sucs, 
at Frankfort, Mich., deeded to the United States by warranty deed on 
August 1, 1908, from Charles T. Parker, administrator de bonis non 
com testamento annexo of Henry Day, deceased, said deed being recorded 
February 23, 1909, in the register's office of Benzie County, Mich., in 
Liber 39 of Deeds, pages 57 and 58, described therein by metes and 
bounds, as follows: 

“ Beginning at a point on the fence situated on the west side of the 
buildings of the life-saving station 70 feet measured on said fence from 
the southerly boundary of the life-saving station reservation; running 
westerly 150 feet parallel with the south boundary of the reservation ; 
thence true north 150 feet, more or less, to the face of the revetment; 
thence easterly along the face of the revetment to its intersection with 
the fence aforesaid; thence in a southerly direction along the line of 
said fence 150 feet, more or less, to the place of beginning, being 
an area of land approximately 150 feet square, which land is situated 
in the southeast quarter northeast quarter section 28, township 26 
north, range 16 west, Benzie County, Mich. ; excepting perpetual easements 
for life-saving purposes granted to the United States of America in 
certain conveyances bearing dates, respectively, November 4, 1883, 
and June 3, 1889.“ 

The said tract of land to be given in exchange for and dependent 
upon the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. conveying to the United States the 
fee-simple title, as evidenced by a warranty deed and abstracts accept- 
able to the Attorney General of the United States, to the following tract 
of land lying northerly of the said harbor entrance and described by 
metes and bounds, as follows: 

“Starting at the common corner between sections 21, 22, 27, and 
28, township 26 north, range 16 west, State of Michigan, running due 
west along the section line a distance of 690 feet; thence running due 
south a distance of 1,160.38 to a stake; thence north 86° 36“ west 
a distance of 291 feet to the place of beginning. 

“Thence running south 3° 24’’ west a distance of 80 feet to a stake; 
thence north 86° 36“ west for a distance of 281 feet to a stake; thence 
north 3° 24“ east for a distance of 80 feet to a stake; thence south 
86° 36” east for a distance of 281 feet to the place of beginning of 
the land hereby conveyed, containing 44 acre, more or less.“ 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to transfer 
to the control of the Secretary of the Navy the parcels of land here- 
inafter described and forming portions of the Parris Island Lighthouse 
Reservation, 8. C.: 

Parcel No. 1: The tract of land, together with all buildings and ap- 
purtenances, which was formerly the site of the Parris Island Range 
Front Light, described as follows in a deed of July 26, 1878, from 
James C. Snyder to the United States, recorded June 12, 1879, in book 
No. 11, page 511, of Beaufort County register’s office : 

“All that piece or parcel of land being a part of a tract of land for- 
merly known as the ‘ Means Plantation’ and numbered according to a 
map of a survey on file in the office of Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue, Washington, D. C., as lot 23, section 20, township 2 south 
of Beaufort base line and 1 west of the St. Helena meridian in the 
county of Beaufort and State of South Carolina, to wit: 

“* Commencing at a point on the shore of a creek known as “ Means 
Creek” north 28° and 41” west, 206 feet from the southeast corner 
of lot 23 of the aforesaid map and running thence north 77° and 30” 
west 558 feet; thence north 72° and 15’’ east 710 feet to Means Creek; 
thence southerly along the shores of Means Creek to the place of be- 
ginning, the whole containing 2% acres, more or less, and including 
the water privileges of the front on Means Creek, and * * * aq 
right of way of sufficient width for the construction of an earthen 
causeway and for the procuring of the material to construct and keep 
in repair the same across the land lying between the aforesaid piece 
or parcel of land and an earthen causeway across the marsh to the 
southerly end of Parris Island.’” 

Parcel No. 2: The tract of land, on which the Parris Island Range 
Rear Beacon is now located, described as follows in a deed of February 
28, 1879, from Silas E. Taylor to the United States, recorded November 
14, 1879, in book No, 11, page 576, of Beaufort County register’s office : 

“All that piece and parcel of land situated, lying, and being on Parris 
(or Parry) Island in the county of Beaufort and State of South 
Carolina, to wit: 

All of the northeast quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 18, township 2 south, range 1 west, of Beaufort principal me- 
ridian, according to a plat of the United States survey on file in the 
office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., and 
numbered according to the said plat, lot 33, of the aforesaid section, 
containing 10 acres, more or less. 

The Parris Island Range Rear Beacon shall be allowed to remain in 
its present position until removed or relocated by or with the permission 
of the Department of Commerce Lighthouse Service. The Department 
of Commerce Light House Service shall also retain the right of ingress 
and egress by the most convenient route across the above-described 
parcel No. 2, for maintenance, relocation, or removal of the said rear 
beacon of this range. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the Department of Commerce for lighthouse pur- 
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poses an additional strip of land 6 feet in width, extending in a southerly 
direction from Jefferson Avenue a distance of 150 feet, parallel and 
contiguous to the easterly line of the portion of the old Marine Hospital 
Reservation, Detroit, Mich., which was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce by authority of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1926. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out all of 
section 2. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarp14: Beginning on line 6, on page 3, 
strike out all of section 2. 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CACHE NATIONAL FOREST, IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 310) authorizing an addition to the Cache National 
Forest, Idaho. , 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject simply to state that the Department of the Interior and 


the Department of Agriculture should surely get together on 


these transfers of lands for national forests. It makes it ex- 
tremely difficult for a Member of Congress to get all of the 
facts when the two departments are in conflict. They ought to 
adopt some policy so that we may have harmony between these 
two departments. I shall not object at this time, but at the 
next session of Congress unless the two departments can work 
out a program, I shall object to all of these bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, j 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to any valid existing claim or entry, 
all lands of the United States within the areas hereinafter described 
be, and the same are hereby, added to and made parts of the Cache 
National Forest, to be hereafter administered under the laws and 
regulations relating to the national forests; and the provisions of the 
act approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), as amended, are hereby 
extended and made applicable to all other lands within said described 
areas: 

The west half of sections 6, 7. and 18, sections 19, 30, and 31, in 
township 8 south; section 6 and the west half of sections 7, 18, 19, and 
30, in township 9 south, range 36 east of Boise meridian; sections 1, 2, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 35, and 36, in township 8 south; sections 
1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, and 26, in township 9 south, range 
35 east of Boise meridian, Idaho. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “south,” insert “range 36 east, 
Boise meridian.” 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “south,” insert “range 35 east, 
Boise meridian.” : 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

HIRING VEHICLES FROM LETTER CARRIERS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13451) to authorize the Postmaster General to hire 
vehicles from letter carriers for use in service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3850 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 39, sec. 52) be amended by the addition of the following: 

“ Provided, That beginning with the fiscal year 1928, and thereafter, 
the Postmaster General may hire vehicles from letter carriers for use 
in the city delivery and collection service, either under an allowance or 
on a contract basis.” ? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CESSION OF CERTAIN LANDS IN IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13144) to cede certain lands in the State of Idaho, in- 


1928 


cluding John Smiths Lake, to the State of Idaho for fish- 
cultural purposes, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ALABAMA NATIONAL FOREST 


7 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) suspending certain provisions 
of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within the 
Alabama National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the State of Alabama agreed to this? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman going to move to strike 
out the recitals? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The recitals came over in this form 
from the Senate. We can not strike them out unless we send 
the joint resolution back to the Senate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can not put thenrin the law. You 
might as well put in a Mother Goose rhyme. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I have no objection to their going 
out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I shall not insist upon their going out. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, is the entire 
delegation in the Senate and the House from Alabama in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. So far as I know. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is not in conflict with any policy 
announced by the Vatican, is it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Not that I know of. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


, Whereas section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), pro- 
vides “That no deed or other instrument of conveyance shall be ac- 
cepted or approved by the Secretary of Agriculture under this act until 
the legislature of the State in which the land lies shall have consented 
to the acquisition of such land by the United States for the purpose of 
preserving the navigability of navigable streams”; and 

‘Whereas the State of Alabama by an act approved November 30, 
1907, consented to such acquisitions; and 

Whereas the State of Alabama by an act approved September 28, 
1923, repealed the aforesaid act of November 30, 1907; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture was not informed of said re- 
peal and continued to contract for the purchase of certain lands within 
the present exterior boundaries of the Alabama National Forest, 10- 
cated in Winston, Lawrence, and Franklin Counties, in the said State 
of Alabama ; and 

Whereas the forestry officials of the said State of Alabama approved 
the policy of consolidation of lands within the present exterior boun- 
daries of the aforesaid Alabama National Forest: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the provisions of section 7 requiring the consent 
of the said State legislature for the acquisition of such lands be and 
the same are hereby suspended as to any unacquired lands within the 
present exterior boundaries of the said Alabama National Forest until 
and including December 31, 1930. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


INSURANCE ON WHEAT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the President to ascertain, 
adjust, and pay certain claims of grain elevators and grain 
firms to cover insurance and interest on wheat during the years 
1919 and 1920, as per a certain contract authorized by the 
President. P 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Strona] is interested in this bill and is temporarily out of 
the Chamber. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over 
to be ealled up later by him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; let us have it passed without 
prejudice. A 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will go 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 
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CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS TO HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3361) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block No. 
115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the only guaranty to the 
Government that this money will be used for the construction 
of this fire house is in the deed. The deed authorizes the city 
to sell part of this land. Surely that is not sufficient guaranty 
to carry out the intention of the bill that the land is given with 
the understanding that the fire house will be built upon the 
remaining land. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I reported the bill 
from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The bill provides: 


The deed executed by the Secretary of the Interior shall contain 
the express condition that if the proceeds of any such sale or other 
disposition are not used for the construction of such building or if the 
city uses or permits to be used for any other purposes than that 
herein authorized that part of the lot upon which such building is 
erected or attempts to alienate it, the title to that part of such lot 
shall revert to the United States. 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes; that part that is to be used 
as a site for the fire station. It authorizes the sale of so much 
of that part of the land which is not to be used as a site for 
a fire station, and if the proceeds of the part sold are not used 
in the construction of this fire-station building, then the 50- 
foot front on the part reserved on which the fire station is to 
be erected shall revert to the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It does authorize that portion of 
the land that is not to be used as a building site for the fire 
station. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The bill is poorly drawn. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill to my mind is of yery question- 
able propriety. The Government gave this land to the city. 
Now the city wants to sell a part of it and use the money in 
building a fire house. The city ought to build its own fire 
house, and in the city, which is a health and recreation center, 
it would not hurt at all to have a little green park around the 
fire house. It seems to me a very shortsighted policy for them 
to make this proposal. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


GRANT OF LAND TO SAN JUAN COUNTY, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12775) providing for a grant of land to the county of San 
Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational and public 
park purposes, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection of the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title and fee to lot 2 of section 2 in 
township 35 north, range 2 west, Willamette meridian, in San Juan 
County, in the State of Washington, being situated within an aban- 
doned military reservation on Lopez Island in said county, said lot 
containing 22 acres, be, and the same is hereby, granted, on the pay- 
ment to the United States of $1.25 per acre subject to the condition 
and reversion hereinafter provided for, to the said county for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes in addition to and enlargement of the 
park granted to said county of San Juan, State of Washington, by 
the act of Congress of April 17, 1926: Provided, That if said lands 
shall not be used for the purposes hereinabove mentioned, the same 
or such part thereof not used shall revert to the United States: 
Provided further, That there shall be reserved to the United States all 
gas, oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the said 
lands and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the words United States,” insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided further, That said land shall 
be subject to the right of way for county roads granted to the county 
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authorities of San Juan County, State of Washington, by the act of 
Congress of February 21, 1925 (43 Stat. 957).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ISSUE PATENTS FOR LANDS HELD UNDER COLOR OF TITLE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3776) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
patents for lands held under color of title. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, here, indeed, we have some- 
thing novel in connection with the law of adverse possession. 
The bill seeks to validate title where land has been held ad- 
versely for 20 years. But the bill goes further than that, and, 
something that I have never seen in the law of adverse pos- 
session, it authorizes the giving of title not only when held in 
adverse possession for 20 years, not to the grantee, but to the 
grantor. If one has held adversely, he must have been in pos- 
session for 20 years, but here one could have held adverse 
possession and without color of title sell this title. Surely that 
is not the intention of the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. This bill was introduced by the chairman of 
the committee at the request of the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct this situation. We have frequent bills coming before 
our committee to quiet title to tracts of land that have been 
held for long periods of time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. COLTON. And very frequently valuable improvements 
have been placed upon these tracts of land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True. 

Mr. COLTON. When the examination is made of the ab- 
stract the chain of title is incomplete, and it requires in each 
case almost a perfunctory matter of coming before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and getting a bill through. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But you can not haye a chain of title if 
the land is held adversely, because the person holding has no 
title, and surely he can not convey that which he has not got. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman from Utah state that 
the committee does not go into the matters when the matters 
come before the committee? 

Mr. COLTON. I did not say that. 

Mr. SCHAFER. You say it considers them perfunctorily. 

Mr. COLTON. I say in almost all instances we are compelled 
to rely on the report of the Secretary of the Interior. That is 
the only source of information we haye, so that in the last 
analysis it is left to the Secretary of the Interior. This bill 
authorizes him, when he finds on inyestigation that those who 
are claiming the land are entitled to it, to issue a patent for 
less than 160 acres; only in those cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the law would read, “Has been held 
in good faith for more than 20 years,” there would be no 


objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Some of these cases go back for 25 or 30 
years. 

Mr. HUDSON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker! 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, if anyone wants to object, he 
can do so. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. £ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGES ON THE SAN C.RLOS INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4321) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of 
two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in Arizon: 
and for other purposes. s 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
if the bill is considered I want to offer an amendment providing 
that if the money is received it shall be paid to these Indians. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, may I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
„ that all this bill seeks to do is to sell the bridges and give a 
salvage right to the bridges. That is satisfactory, but I fear 
the way the bill is drawn we may be selling the right to use 
these bridges. Let us assume these bridges are sold and the 
purehasers demand their rights as owners of bridges. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I am familiar with the situation, because 
I have visited this locality. These bridges will be under water 
the greater part of the year, and there will be no rights con- 
nected with them. There was a road which these bridges 
Served, but the San Carlos Dam, which will be completed this 
fall, will flood all of this area and cover the road leading to 
the bridges, and during the greater part of the year water will 
cover the bridges. So they will have no value except to be 
removed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that is not clear in the bill. Unless 
the gentleman puts in the bill a statement showing that is all 
which is sold I fear there might be some claim made by the 
purchasers of the bridges that they have rights as owners of 
bridges. I am fearful of selling bridges that are under water. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The bill provides that these bridges will no 
longer be serviceable after the completion of the Coolidge Dam, 
and that makes it clear that the bridges are to be removed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The intent now is to simply sell these 
bridges as junk? z 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And no rights are to be acquired to 
operate bridges? 

Mr. CRAMTON. None whatever. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized under such terms and conditions as he may deem 
proper, to dispose of two bridges, one across the Gila River on the San 
Carlos Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz., and the other across the San 
Carlos River on that reservation, constructed in pursuance to a provi- 
sion in an act approved July 15, 1913 (38 Stat. L. 85), that will no 
longer be serviceable after the completion of the Coolidge Dam now 
being constructed across the Gila River in Arizona, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: On page 2, line 2, strike out the 
period after the word Arizona and insert in lieu thereof a comma 
and the following: “ the proceeds from such sale to be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the San Carlos Indians and draw interest at 
4 per cent per annum.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


OLEOMARGARINE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10958) to amend the definition of oleomargarine con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act defining butter; also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

PRODUCTION OF LIVESTOCK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1131) to encourage and promote the production of livestock 
in connection with irrigated lands in the States of Wyoming, 
Montana, and New Mexico. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. This bill was 
reported out of the committee with the understanding that it 
would not be called up at this session. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
283 hope the understanding will extend to the next session 
as we 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

ASSIGNMENT OF RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
58) to authorize the assignment of railway postal clerks and 
substitute railway postal clerks to temporary employment as 
substitute sea-post clerks. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized to 
assign railway postal clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to 
temporary employment as substitute sea-post clerks whenever, in his 
opinion, such employment is necessary. Such employees shall receive 
credit on their Railway Mail Service records for the time employed in 
the sea-post service, but shall be allowed the salary and expenses of a 
Class I sea-post clerk, payable out of the appropriation available for 
maintaining sea-post service, in lieu of any other salary and expense. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. x 
FEDERAL BUILDING IN THE CITY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4035) authorizing conveyance to the city of Hartford, Conn., of 
title to site and building of the present Federal building in that 
city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I simply do so in order to call attention to the fact 
that here is another bill that is improperly drawn. The bill 
contains a recital of fact, which is highly improper. The 
gentleman from Hartford tells me this is a Senate bill and he 
is anxious to have it passed without going back. I simply want 
to call attention to the fact that the bill provides: 


That in consideration of the fact that the site of the present 
Federal building at Hartford, Conn., was originally donated to the 
United States for Federal uses, the Secretary of the Treasury— 


And so forth. Those first five lines should not be in the 
bill at all and whoever drew the bill did a poor job. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in consideration of the fact that the site 
of the present Federal building at Hartford, Conn., was originally 
donated to the United States for Federal uses, the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to convey by 
quitclaim deed to the city of Hartford, Conn., title to said site and 
the Federal building thereon, upon completion and occupancy of the 
new Federal building authorized to be construction in said city. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PUBLIC MARKET ON PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate 
Joint Resolution (S. J. Res. 50) providing that the Secretary 
of Agriculture be directed to give notice that on and after 
January 1, 1929, the Government will cease to maintain a 
public market on Pennsylvania Avenue between Seventh and 
Ninth Streets NW. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? . 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

DIVERSION OF THE WATERS OF THE NORTH PLATTE RIVER 
CASPER-ALCOVA RECLAMATION PROJECT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13420) to provide for the storage and diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of the Cas- 
per-Aleova reclamation project. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bili may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SARATOGA RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13421) to provide for the storage and diversion of the waters of 
the North Platte River and construction of the Saratoga recla- 
mation project. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is it the intention that this bill will be called up again at this 
session? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the gentleman that I am per- 
sonally opposed to both of the bills, and I am taking this action 
hoping that Nebraska and Wyoming during the recess of Con- 
gress can agree on the terms of them. 

Mr. GILBERT. I am very much opposed at this time to 
adding other tillable lands, in face of the surplus of agricultural 
projects we now have on hand, and if there is any prospect of 
these bills being called up again at this session I want to object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are not my bills and I am opposed to 
them, but I am taking this course hoping that the objection 
which Nebraska has can be met during the recess of the Con- 


ess. 

Mr. GILBERT.. In view of the gentleman's statement, I will 
consent that they be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Nebraska that the bills be passed 
over without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 

FILLING OF VACANCY IN THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4183) authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring in 
the office of the district judge for the northern district of IMi- 
nois created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment 
of an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, 
for the appointment of additional district judges for certain dis- 
tricts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, as to this bill and all bills 
of a similar character, I am going to ask that they be passed 
over without prejudice. If there is going to be opposition to 
one or two of these bills for purely personal, political reasons, 
we might as well know it now and there will be opposition to 
all of them. I ask unanimous consent to have this bill passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that 
se bill simply provides for removing the disqualifying 
clause 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We will come back to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We may not get back to it. We may ad- 
journ. This is a case where the judge is very ill, lying at the 
point of death. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, This is not to cure the judge? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; but it is to give the President power to 
appoint a man in his place. The delegation is all clamorous for 
it, the business of the court needs it, and the Department of 
Justice has specifically requested it. Our committee, as I 
remember it, reported it without objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And may I say to the distinguished chair- 
man of the great committee that we have a very bad situation 
in New York in the southern district and in the eastern dis- 
trict. We will take them all up together in a proper legislative 
manner, and not in this way. I object. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 871, the bill (S. 3361) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to convey to the city of Hot 
Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block No. 115 in the city of 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think in the future I will have to object to returning to bills 
on the calendar. It slows up the business of the day, but I 
will not object in this particular case. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to convey by quitclaim deed to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., 
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subject to the provisions of section 2 of this act, all of lot No. 3 in 
block No. 115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark., the use and occupation 
of which by such city was authorized by the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the city of Hot Springs, Ark., to occupy and construct 
buildings for the use of the fire department of said city on lot No. 3, 
block No. 115, in the city of Hot Springs, Ark.,” approved August 21, 
1912. 

Sec. 2. The lot shall be used by the city for fire-department pur- 
poses only, except that the city may sell or otherwise dispose of so 
much of the lot as may be necessary to provide funds for the construc- 
tion of a new building for its fire department. The deed executed by 
the Secretary of the Interior shall contain the express condition that 
if the proceeds of any such sale or other disposition are not used for 
the construction of such building or if the city uses or permits to be 
used for any other purpose than that herein authorized that part of 
the lot upon which such building is erected or attempts to alienate 
it, the title to that part of such lot shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE WATERS OF THE CIMARRON RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6496) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of New Mexico and Oklahoma 
with respect to the division and apportionment of the waters 
of the Cimarron River and all other streams in which such 
States are jointly interested. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have an amendment to suggest to this bill and the bills to follow 
to this effect: 


Other than the compensation and expenses of such representative, 
the United States shall not be liable for any expenses in connection 
with such negotiations, compacts, or agreements. The payment of such 
expenses of such representative is authorized to be made from the 
appropriations for cooperative and general investigation for the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 


Mr. MORROW. That is all right. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, in reading these bills I do not see that they add any 
tillable area to the United States. Not being familiar with 
such subjects, I want to ask the gentleman if my understand- 
ing about this is correct. 

Mr, MORROW. That question does not enter into the propo- 
sition at this time. 

Mr. GILBERT. That is what I thought. 

Mr. MORROW. The question is one of reserving to each 
State the proper part of its water whenever the State can use it. 

Mr. GILBERT. This just authorizes the States to enter into 
an agreement about it. 

Mr. MORROW. That is all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And make an amicable adjust- 
ment of the water rights of the two States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And this law is necessary in order to be 
able to do that. 

Mr. COLTON. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
purpose of having a representative of the Interior Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The Secretary of the Interior 
requested that they be represented and this section was put in 
the bill for that purpose. 

Mr. COLTON. I may not be right about it, but as I recall, 
in the compact for the settlement of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River, it was left to the discretion of the President of the 
United States to appoint a representative. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have forgotten about that, but, 
Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from Utah that all of 
these nine bills are in identically the same language as the 
three bills that have been passed during a former session of 
Congress and all of them by consent of the States and the 
representative of the Interior Department. 

Mr, LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, is this the compact measure? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is between New Mexico and Arizona. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is Arizona going to consent to anything 
now? 

Mr, HASTINGS. I meant to say Oklahoma. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I think these bills are not urgent at 
this time at all. I had an understanding in the committee with 
the gentleman from Colorado that I was to have an opportunity 
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to examine them and perhaps offer an amendment. There is one 
paragraph which I think is objectionable. I therefore object. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Instead of doing that, would the gentleman 
be willing to have the bill passed over without prejudice? This 
will give the gentleman an opportunity to make his examination. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say to the gentleman from 
Utah that there are nine of these bills in identically the same 
language and they all apply to agreements between States. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. It is my desire that none of these 
bills pass to-day, and the one directly affecting the State of Utah 
and the Colorado River I shall object to that being considered 
anyway at this time. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Is the gentleman objecting to the 
bills that do not pertain to the Colorado River? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I think they all ought to go over at 
this time. I ask that they go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bills 
H. R. 6496, H. R. 6497, H. R. 6498, H. R. 6499, H. R. 7024, H. R. 
7025, H. R. 7026, H. R. 7027, and H. R. 7028 will be passed 
over without prejudice. 3 

There was no objection, 


JAMES RAYBORN MOORE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp the oration of James Rayborn 
Moore, from my district, who won the national oratorical con- 
test last Saturday night. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, during the past five years there has been 
a nation-wide oratorical contest among the high-school students. 
This has been instituted and carried on by the great newspa- 
pers of the country. Among these is the Courier-Journal, of 
Louisville, Ky. This year about 2,500,000 high-school students 
of the United States set about in an elimination contest to select 
seven regional representatives. The seven successful regional 
competitors were James Rayborn Moore, of Somerset, Ky.; 
Frederic R. Johnson, of Cairo, III.; Charles J. Olson, Worcester, 
Mass.; Joseph West, Omaha, Nebr.; Ralph Zabludofsky, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Elliott Norquist, Kansas City, Mo.; and Benjamin 
E. Hinden, of Washington, D. C. 

On last Saturday night these seven young men, representing 
the seven regional districts of the United States, met in the 
Washington Auditorium, Washington City, in a most colorful 
and memorable contest to decide the oratorical championship of 
the United States. Perhaps 7,000 people were present, distin- 
guished men and women in all walks of life. Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, delivered an address, in which 
he praised the young men and lauded the sponsors of this 
splendid enterprise and commended the high character and 
splendid spirit of the American youth, but he pointed out that 
in order for America to render her greatest service at home 
and abroad she must remain American, with a heart sympa- 
thetic and generous, yet always intensely national in its fervent 
loyalty to those institutions of government which have done 
so much not only to make this Nation great, but to release the 
energies of individual men and women and establish equality 
of opportunity among them, 

Music was furnished by the United States Marine Band 
orchestra. Mr. Reinald Werrenrath, one of America’s great 
singers, rendered some beautiful selections. The timekeepers 
of the speakers were Rear Admiral Richard Henry Leigh and 
Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune. The judges were Mr. Justice Van 
Devanter, Mr. Justice Sanford, Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. 
Justice Stone, of the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
program was broadcasted to millions of listeners by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 

The subject of these young orators was the Constitution. 
By the unanimous decision of the judges, Mr. James Rayborn 
Moore, of Somerset, Ky., whose subject was “The present sig- 
nificance of the Constitution,” was declared the winner. The 
tremendous applause given young Mr. Moore at the conclusion 
of his speech proved conclusively that he had won the audience 
as well as the decision of the judges. Mr. Elliott Norquist was 
given second place and Mr. Charles J. Olson third. Mr. Moore, 
as the winner, receiver a beautiful silver loving cup, and he will 
represent the high-school students of the United States in the 
international contest to be held in the city of Washington in 
October, 1928, where he will meet the victors from England, 
France, Germany, Canada, Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Japan, and 
Mexico. We confidently belieye that Mr. Moore will win the 
international honors. Mr. Moore's speech is as follows: 
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The love of liberty is instinctive to all men in all ages. To the Latin 
and Slavonic races liberty has been like some heavenly nebula, lumi- 
nous and unattainable. To the fierce and practical Saxon it was a 
concrete thing upon which he must verily lay his hands. 

The story of the American Constitution is the story of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Its realization is the outcome of a slow process of his- 
torical development from the Norman Conquest to the surrender at 
Yorktown. 

The seeds of Anglo-Saxon self-government fruited at Runnymede 
when the barons of England forced King John to sign the Magna 
Charta, They fruited again when Oliver Cromwell drove his worthless 
sovereign from the English throne. They reproduced a thousandfold 
when Washington, submerged in the wintry snows of Valley Forge, 
called upon his God to deliver his Nation from the British chains of 
despotism. From the days of Magna Charta to the days of George III 
liberty has been developing. 

DESTINY OF PIONEERS 


America is the destiny of a masterful, pioneering people determined 
to preserve in the New World the fruits of a thousand years’ struggle 
for freedom in the Old. The story of our country is grander than that 
of the Greek and nobler than that of the Roman, Its struggle for 
existence, its heroism, its expansion, and the courage and endurance of 
its men and women challenge the best and noblest of all the recorded 
past. 

From the earliest colonial period all the aspirations for political 
security and progress led to the establishment of the principle of 
representation in government. The characters under which the colo- 
nists built their settlements, the laws they made, their attempts at 
union, and their growing independence up to 1789, all form the back- 
ground of our Constitution. Starting with the establishment of the 
Virginia House of Burgesses in 1619, there was a continuance in the 
growth of representative assemblies in all of the Colonies, so that by 
the time of the Revolution the political struggle had become one be- 
tween Parllament on the one hand and the representative assemblies 
on the other. 

When English liberties failed the North American colonists they 
petitioned the King. In vain they appealed to Parliament for the 
rights of English men, The answer to this petition and appeal was 
fleets and armies, the blood of Lexington, and the fires of Charleston. 

The Colonists writhed under the principle of “ taxation without repre- 
sentation,” and strong only in the justice of their cause and the stout- 
ness of their hearts, they flung defiance in the face of the mightiest 
military power in Christendom. 

Then dawned a new era for the whole country, because the divine 
spark of nationality first kindled by that act was fanned into a mighty 
flame, which immediately spread throughout the 13 Colonies. Union! 
Union! was the instinctive and simultaneous cry throughout the land. 
Independence was declared, and the illustrious Washington led his 
country through a long, despairing revolution to victory over a people 
who had acknowledged no victor for 700 years, 


VETERANS SAW PROMISE 


The veterans who stood with Washington and Lafayette at York- 
town saw gleaming the rainbow promise of a new nation under whose 
institutions liberty, order, and opportunity should be enjoyed by mil- 
lions, -They saw a new nation with new ideals and new purposes, con- 
ecived in the holy thoughts of “liberty, equality, and freedom,” the 
most sublime doctrine since the Sermon on the Mount. 

Let us never forget that we possess a noble inheritance bought for 
us by the toil and suffering and the blood and sacrifice of our ancestors. 

At the close of the Revolution “the liberated colonies were drifting 
into anarchy and chaos” for the need of an effective central govern- 
ment. In 1777 Congress adopted the Articles of Confederation, which 
were ratified by the States in 1781, These soon proved inadequate, 
No mere confederacy could answer the needs of the new American peo- 
ple. That people needed a national government. 

It was providential that the ineffectiveness of the confederation was 
80 soon recognized, and that there was at hand the leadership of such 
men as Washington, Madison, Franklin, Hamilton, and others to guide 
a distraught people to so sound a basis of nationality. These great 
names and their services to the Union adorn the pages of our history 
as the stars the glittering firmament. They gave us our independence, 
_ our Constitution, our Union, and our freedom. 

The Constiutional Convention met in Philadelphia May 14, 1787, to 
revise the Articles of Confederation, but “ with admirable boldness its 
members resolved to cast these aside and to draft a wholly new Con- 
stitution.” This famous assembly of 55 delegates, 39 of whom signed 
the Constitution, were students of governmental experiments and had 
the experience of the English constitution and of their colonial and 
State governments. Combined in that notable gathering were the 
vigor and enthusiasm of youth and the counsel and moderation of age. 


WORK IS ACCOMPLISHED 


After four months of arduous labor through a scorching Philadel- 
phia summer, a colossal work was accomplished “the results of which 
were to affect the whole future of the human race.” 
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In a document containing only 4,000 words and 150 distinct provi- 
sions the fathers of this Nation laid deep and strong the foundations 
of the most perfect and enduring temple ever conceived by the wisdom 
of sages or consecrated by the blood of heroes. 

This supreme law of our land consists of a preamble and seven 
articles to which only 19 amendments have been added during the 140 
years of its existence. The three chief articles deal, respectively, with 
the legislative, executive, and judicial organs of government—that 
marvelous system of checks and balances which is the very cornerstone 
of American democracy, The first 10 amendments, known as the bill 
of rights, gave permanence to the great declaration that men possess 
inalienable rights, such as freedom of religion, of speech, of assembly, 
of the press, and trial by jury. 

A dual form of government is embodied in this sacred instrament 
which has made it possible for 13 weak States to grow into 48 great 
Commonwealths. Never before in the history of man has a Government 
struck so fine a balance between State rights and the powers of the 
National Government, each with its legislative, its executive, and its 
judiciary moving one within the other noiselessly and without friction. 

That which distinguishes the American Republic from the other re- 
publics in the past, which have failed, is the fact that its Constitution 
has made it a representative government. The ideal of local self-govern- 
ment is one of our most priceless heritages, This is our Government! 
Our country! How enviable our lot who live under such a Government 
as this! 

CALLED ADAPTABLE 

The vitality of our Constitution is due to the fact that by usage, 
judicial interpretation, and amendment it can be adapted to the ever- 
accelerating changes of the most progressive age in history. Through 
his interpretation John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
during 34 of the crucial years of this Republic, breathed into the 
Constitution the breath of life and solidified the Union. It has with- 
stood shocks of foreign conflict and the perils of domestic strife. 

Upon our flag haye been written six memorable conflicts, each one 
ultimately inevitable. Wherever our battle flag has been raised its 
purpose has been to relieve suffering humanity from the hand of oppres- 
sion. From the time of the opening volley of flintlock musketry at 
Bunker Hill to that day in the Argonne Forest when the news of the 
armistice was flashed around the world American men have fought 
for ideals of liberty. 

We have made our place in the world through tbe Union and the 
Constitution, A challenge comes to every American citizen to uphold 
this Constitution by defending our institutions from all sinister influ- 
ences, both foreign and domestic, that our flag may represent 150 years 
hence, as it has represented for 150 years past, humanity's best hope 
for ordered freedom and enlightened progress. 


I wish to extend to the Courier-Journal my sincere thanks 
for being one of the sponsors of this great enterprise. 

Mr. Moore is less than 18 years of age, but his oration would 
do credit to men of more mature years and wider experience. 
His victory should be an inspiration to every boy and girl of 
this Nation. Mr. Moore comes from the great highland region 
of Kentucky, the district I have the honor to represent, He 
says the story of the American Constitution is the story of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. He comes from that section of the high- 
reer of our country where lives the pure strain of the Anglo- 

axon. 

Every State of the galaxy of 48 has furnished men and 
women who shed luster on the pages of American history. 
However small or new, they have wrought gloriously for the 
upbuilding of the Republic. Their splendid achievements excite 
nothing but admiration in my bosom. 

I am sure you will pardon me for recalling a few of the 
characteristics and achievements of the people of the section 
from which Mr. Moore comes. You will better understand his 
viewpoint. He comes from the hill country. We know that 
political and religious freedom found their first expression in 
the highlands. Is it too much to say that the hope of the per- 
petuity of our Constitution and our American institutions is 
more nearly secure in the highlands than any other part. of 
our country? History tells us how the sharpshooters from the 
mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee marched with that grand 
old hero, General Jackson, to New Orleans, delivering his coun- 
try from peril and making himself immortal. The story of 
Zachary Taylor, Jefferson Davis, and many others from the 
foothills of Kentucky, when they carried the Stars and Stripes 
to victory in the land of Monterey, is familiar to every Amer- 
ican girl and boy. The immortal Lincoln himself came from 
the Kentucky hills. When the great question of freedom and 
the union pressed upon our country in 1861, more men and boys 
entered the Union Army in many of the counties than there 
were voters. 

When the Spanish-American War came on, in many of these 
mountain counties more than three times as many young men 
offered themselyes to redress the wrong of the Maine and give 
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freedom to Cuba than could be accepted. Breathitt County, 
another mountain county of Kentucky, did not have a drafted 
man in the World War. More young men volunteered than 
was necessary to fill the quota. From the mountains of Leslie 
County came Sergt. Willie Sandlin, who, according to the 
records of the War Department, killed more Germans single- 
handed than any other soldier in that Great War and for which 
he was given the congressional medal of honor and the highest 
honors granted by the allied countries to noncommissioned 
officers. 

During the World War no man, woman, or child from this 
congressional district was indicted and convicted for dis- 
loyalty and no one was sent to a concentration camp. The 
people of this section love the Constitution and the institutions 
of our country. Their ancestors were the actors in the great 
drama in winning the wilderness and in building the Republic. 
They suckle their Americanism and their patriotism from their 
mothers’ breast, and they have heard the story of the sacrifices 
and struggles that made this Republic on their fathers’ knees. 
There is no room in the mountains of Kentucky for the red 
flag of anarchy. We know there but one loyalty, one flag, and 
one country. Young Mr. Moore was brought up in the sur- 
roundings that inspired him to make the splendid speech that 
won for him the applause of his countrymen and the praise of 
2,500,000 high-school boys and girls of America. We know 
that in the great international contest he has the prayers and 
good wishes of not only the people of the hills of Kentucky, but 
also the 120,000,000 of loyal Americans. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13791) relating to the naturalization of certain aliens. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. This looks like a bill for a particular 


case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is not. This is a meritori- 
ous bill. It affects a soldier who except for this would be de- 
barred from citizenship. He served in the Army and is on the 
compensation list. He saw active service and should be relieved, 
We are unable to bring in individual bills. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding any provision of law to the 
contrary, no alien shall be debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States on the ground that he withdrew his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States in order to secure discharge from the 
military service, if such discharge took place after November 11, 1918, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


OLEOM ARGARINE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor on the bill H. R. 10958. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 10958) to 
amend the definition of oleomargarine is before Congress to-day 
upon the Consent Calendar, and will be objected to. I am un- 
alterably opposed to this bill. It takes from the people a prod- 
uct which does not resemble butter in its packing nor in any 
other manner except that it has somewhat of a butter color. 

This product sells at 25 cents per pound to the consumer, and 
if this bill is passed it would add_10 cents per pound as a tax, 
and thereby cost the consuming public that much additional for 
every pound. 

*SHOULD INCLUDE ALL PRODUCTS COLORED BY ANY INGREDIENT 


If we intend to tax products which are colored and add 
10 cents per pound as such tax, then we should amend the 
oleomargarine law so that it will include all products colored, 
not only by artificial means, as now provided in the law, but 
those colored by “any ingredients.” At the present time the 
packers who control the meat product are able to get a yellow 
fat from old cattle and use this in the coloration of their 
products. This not being an artificial coloration is subject 
alone to one-fourth cent per pound tax, whereas all the people 
not able to get this natural product which the packers control 
would, under the proposed bill, be compelled to pay 10 cents 
per pound whether it resembled butter in its preparation and 
packages or not and would therefore be eliminated from 
competition and driven out of business, 
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DEPARTURE FROM THE ORIGINAL PURPOSES 

It is undisputed that the purpose of the original oleomarga- 
rine legislation was to prevent fraud by regulation of the sale 
of dleomargarine for butter. The proposed bill abandons this 
purpose entirely and makes taxable every combination of the 
fats of cattle, hogs, sheep, fish, and so forth, whether it is solid 
or liquid, a food article or not, if it have a moisture content of 
more than 1 per cent. This in no way tends to protect butter 
from fraudulent substitutes. 

SUGGESTED BILL OF 2 CENTS PER POUND 

I am of the opinion that if we should pass a bill which pro- 
vided that any product colored by “any ingredient” or arti- 
ficial coloration should be subject to a tax of 2 cents per 
pound, a sufficient sum would be realized to cover all overhead 
charges of enforcing the law, and in addition thereto the proper 
inspection of the various premises where the product is pro- 
duced. The public would then be better protected and there 
would be equal justice to all manufacturers, no matter how the 
product was colored, The proposed bill is neither just nor 
fair—it discriminates. This method would give to the people 
a chance to buy a product thoroughly clean and wholesome 
at a very much lower price than they are now compelled to pay. 

The dairy interests would be abundantly protected, and there 
would be, to my mind, very little grounds for complaint. The 
dairy business is no longer an infant industry. It has grown 
to be a collossal business; in fact it is the largest industry of 
our country; it even overtops the steel industry in the present 
year. I do not believe it needs to worry about any competition, 
because certain oleomargarine or other similar products are not 
in the same class with the dairy products, and a bill as I 
suggest of a 2-cents-per-pound tax, would protect the dairy 
interests and the people from all competition or fraud. 

CHANGES IN PRESENT LAW AS SOUGHT BY PROPOSED BILL 

The present oleomargarine law was passed August 2, 1886, 
and amended May 9, 1902. Section 2 of the act defines the sub- 
stances which are taxable under section 8. 

This bill seeks to amend section 2 of the act of 1886, by in- 
serting on line 11 of the bill the words “fish oil or fish fat,” 
and inserting a comma preceding the word “annotto.” On 
line 12 inserts the figure “(1)”, 4n line 13 inserts the figure 
„(2)“, and omits the words hen so made” preceding the 
word “calculated.” Beginning with line 14 is inserted new 
provisions as follows: 


Or (3) churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other 
liquids, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent. This shall not 
apply to (1) puff-pastry shortening not churned or emulsified in milk 
or cream, and having a melting point of 118° F. or more, nor (2) to 
any of the following containing condiments and spices: Salad dressings, 
mayonnaise dressings, or mayonnaise products. 


BILL ENLARGES PRESENT ACT BY INCLUDING VEGETABLE OILS AND FISH OILS 

By the insertion of a comma preceding the word “ annotto,” 
in line 11, page 2, which is not in the original act, the bill 
plainly brings all mixtures and compounds which contain vege- 
table oil within the definition of oleomargarine, whereas there 
has heretofore been some question raised as to whether or not 
by the omission of the comma in the original act it did not refer 
to a dye known as “ vegetable-oil annotto,” and aside from this 
animal fats and oils only. 

By the insertion of the words “fish oil or fish fat” the bill 
makes all products containing fish oils or fats taxable as oleo- 
margarine. These oils are very extensively used for medicinal 
and industrial purposes. The amendment sought by this bill 
does not require the oil or fat to be solidified or crystallized 
or to appear like oleomargarine or butter, the only test being 
that it contain more than 1 per cent of moisture. 

TESTS OF TAXARILITY UNDER PRESENT LAW 

The courts have held that the present law sets up two tests; 
that is, (a) if the substance containing any of the enumerated 
ingredients be made in imitation or semblance of butter it is 
taxable as oleomargarine; and (b) if it be so made in imita- 
tion or semblance of butter and is caleulated or intended to be 
sold as butter or for butter it is taxable. 

In the recent case of Jelke against United States, the United 
States Court of Claims said: 

Plaintiff's product is taxable if (a) made in imitation or semblance 
of butter, or (b) when so made calculated or intended to be sold as or 
for butter. It is not necessary that both conditions be present, if 
made in imitation or semblance of butter it is subject to tax under the 
oleomargarine law. 

THE PROPOSED LAW SETS UP A THIRD TEST NOT LIMITED TO FOOD PRODUCTS 

By the addition of the words in clause (3), lines 15, 16, and 
17, the bill makes a third test entirely independent of the two 
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preceding. It does not restrict the article taxable as oleomarga- 
rine to substances made in imitation or semblance of butter or 
to substances calculated or intended to be sold as or for butter, 
or even to food products, but opens the door and declares tax- 
able every and all combinations or mixtures of certain animal, 
fish, or vegetable fats or oils regardless of taste, smell, texture, 
or use, if they contain more than 1 per cent moisture. This 
would plainly tax as oleomargarine such articles as soaps, cod- 
liver emulsion, and probably dozens of substances not in any way 
related to oleomargarine. 

That this is the opinion of the experts of the Department of 
Agriculture is shown by the following extract of a letter of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture R. W. Dunlap in answer to 
an inquiry by Hon. CHARLES L. McNary. 

Omitting the introduction, it says: 


The bill amending the definition of oleomargarine in the act entitled 
“An act defining butter, and also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved August 2, 1886, as amended in its definition of oleomargarine, 
appears to be sufficiently broad to cover a number of products now in 
commerce other than those commonly regarded as oleomargarine. 
Stripped of excess verbiage, the definition of oleomargarine may be read 
as “all mixtures or compounds of animal oil or fat, vegetable oil 
annotto, and other coloring matter, churned, emulsified, or mixed in 


cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and containing moisture in excess 


of 1 per cent.” The department believes that this definition could be 
held to cover commercial ice cream, which is animal fat, i. e., butter, 
emulsified and mixed with milk; processed cheese, which consists of an 
animal fat, butter emulsified with milk, water, or other liquids and 
usually containing vegetable color; cod-liver-oil emulsion, an animal 
oil, emulsified- with sirup and water. It seems that butter itself, 
although defined in anotber section of the act, is really an animal fat 
churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream or milk. Mayonnaise salad dress- 
ing clearly seems to fall within this definition. 

THE TEST UNDER THE PRESENT LAW IS ADEQUATE AND LEAVES QUESTIONS 

OF FACT AS TO INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTS TO A BOARD AND TO THE COURTS 


Section 14 of the present act provides for a board of expert 
chemists and microscopists, with authority to examine and 
analyze all substances in contested cases and determine whether 
they should be taxable as oleomargarine under the law, and 
the decision of this board is final. If this board, after analysis 
and examination, decides that a product is “ made in imitation 
or semblance of butter, or when so made calculated or intended 
to be sold as butter or for butter,” it is taxable and there is no 
appeal from their decision, except to the courts. Under our 
theory of law questions of fact should be left to the courts for 
decision and not descend to particulars in the law itself. 

UNDEFINED EXEMPTIONS ARE EASILY EVADED 


By that portion of the bill following line 17, the bill en- 
deavors to exempt certain articles or substances from the 
general provisions of the law, the first of which is referred to 
as puff-pastry shortening.” This will plainly exempt any 
substance which might be used or referred to as shortening for 
puff pastry if it have a melting point of 118°. “ Puff pastry” 
in a legal sense is an undefined article. What it might include 
is in no way limited, defined, or standardized by the bill or the 
present law. 

That portion of the bill following clause (2), line 20, is 
subject to all the criticism directed to the exemption of puff- 
pastry shortening and, in addition, abandons any restriction, 
such as moisture content or melting point. The words “salad 
dressings, mayonnaise dressings, and mayonnaise products” 
are all undefined terms and open to exemption any substance 
which any manufacturer might see fit to call such name, re- 
gardless of its appearance or use. It is therefore my opinion 
that the proposed bill is too broad in its terms and would open 
up unlimited litigation and contention, where the present law 
has been fully adjudicated by both the Supreme Court and the 
inferior courts. U. S. v. McCray (195 U. S. 27); U. S. v. Ciff 
(195 U. S. 159). 

I am opposed to using the taxing power of the Government 
for the destruction of any legitimate industry of our country. 
I am opposed to adding additional taxes to food products which 
will further burden the consuming publie. I am opposed to 
increasing the burden upon the public merely because the great 
dairy interests and packing interests are in combination and 
demanding the increase of taxes upon certain products that 
they may the better drive them out of business. This is not 
the time for further taxing the people for the benefit of special 
interests, Let us rather include oleomargarine and all similar 
products when colored by “any ingredients” under a bill pre- 
scribing a 2-cents-per-pound tax, which will accomplish more 
and in a better way than the proposed Haugen oleomargarine 
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1 I am for the consumers and the reduction of the cost of 
ving. 
REPAIRS TO CERTAIN NAVAL VESSELS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11616) to authorize alterations and repairs to certain naval ves- 
sels, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I object. 


INCREASING LIMIT OF COST ON ONE FLEET SUBMARINE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13248) to authorize an increase in the limit of cost of one fleet 
submarine, Ñ 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limitation imposed in the Navy Depart- 
ment and naval service appropriation act, fiscal year 1925, on con- 
struction and machinery expenditures on account of one fleet submarine 
(mine-laying type), increased to $6,300,000 by the act of March 2, 
1927 (44 Stat. L. 1343), is hereby further increased to $6,500,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION, LEWISBURG, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13447) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or 
near Lewisburg, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


INDIAN ALLOTMENTS DISPOSED OF BY WILL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10372) regulating Indian allotments disposed of by 
will. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for determining the heirs of deceased Indians, for the disposi- 
tion and sale of allotments of deceased Indians, for the leasing of 
allotments, and for other purposes,’ approved June 25, 1910, as 
amended by the act approved February 14, 1913, entitled “An act 
regulating Indian allotments disposed of by will,” be, and the same 
is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That any persons of the age of 21 years having any right 
title, or interest in any allotment held under trust or other patent 
containing restrictions on alienation or individual Indian money or 
other property held in trust by the United States, shall have the 
right prior to the expiration of the trust or restrictive period and 
before the issuance of a fee simple patent or the removal of restric- 
tions, to dispose of such property by will, in accordance with regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided 
however, That no will so executed shall be valid or have any force or 
effect unless and until it shall have been approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior may 
approve or disapprove the will either before or after the death of the 
testator, and in case where a will has been approved and it is subse- 
quently discovered that there was fraud in connection with the execu- 
tion or procurement of the will, or that the will was mistakenly 
approved, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, within one year 
after the discovery of the fraud, or within one year after the approval 
of the will where mistake is discovered, to cancel the approval of the 
will; and the property of the testator shall thereupon be disposed of 
as though such will had not been made: Provided further, That the 
approval of the will and the death of the testator shall not operate 
to terminate the trust or restrictive period, but the Secretary of the 
Interior may, in his discretion, cause the lands to be sold and the money 
derived therefrom, or so much thereof as may be necessary, used for 
the benefit of the heir or heirs entitled thereto, remove the restrictions, 
or cause patent in fee to be issued to the devisee or devisees, and pay 
the money to the legatee or legatees either In whole or in part, 
from time to time, as he may deem advisable, or use it for their benefit : 
Provided further, That sections 1 and 2 of this act shall not apply 
to the Five Civilized Tribes or the Osage Indians.” 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after “ 1910,” insert “(36 Stats. L. 855, 856; U. S. 
C., title 25, sec. 373).” 

Page 1, line 8, after 1913,“ insert “(37 Stat. L. 678; U. S. C., 
title 25, sec. 373).“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL UNITED STATES JUDGES, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW 
YORK 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9200) to provide for the appointment of three addi- 
tional judges of the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. WELLER. I object. 

Mr. COHEN. I object. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I object. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I object. 

Mr. CAREW. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
ADDITIONAL JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 

NEW YORK 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5774) to provide for the appointment of an additional 
judge of the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of New York. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I object. : 

Mr. CULLEN. I object. 

Mr. WELLER. I object. 

Mr. COHEN. I object. 

Mr. BOYLAN, I object. 

Mr. SIROVICH. I object. 

Mr. CAREW. I object. 


LICENSING OF PATENTS OWNED BY UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12695) to authorize the licensing of patents owned by 
the United States. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have two amendments to offer and will object unless I 
can do so. It seems to me that no exclusive license should be 
granted. That could be corrected by striking out in line 9 
“unless approved by the President.” Then, after that I would 
provide that rights are reserved to the United States to manu- 
facture, produce, or acquire any article covered by such patents 
without the payment of royalty or other fees. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is necessary to 
have that amendment, since the Government of the United 
States owns these patents. The Government is only going to 
give licenses. I have no objection to that amendment, but I 
do think there are patents owned by the Government of the 
United States in which an exclusive license ought to be granted. 
They have some patents where it will require the expenditure 
of two or three million dollars. The passage of this legisla- 
tion means the bringing in of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for the Treasury of the United States. There are thousands 
of patents that the Government owns lying there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman accept my amend- 
ment? 

Mr. VESTAL. I have no objection to the last amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That will cover it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. With that understanding, I shall not 
object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as the President 
may prescribe, licenses under patents or applications for patents 
owned by the United States may be issued to individuals, firms, or 
corporations upon such terms and conditions as may best serve the 
public interest: Provided, That no exclusive licenses issued under said 
patents and applications for patents shall be valid unless approved by 
the President: And provided further, That all moneys received in re- 
spect of licenses issued under the provisions of this act shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“ President,” insert the following: “And provided further, That rights 
are reserved to the United States to manufacture, produce, or acquire 
any article covered by said patents without the payment of royalty or 
other fee.” 


The amendment was agreed to and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


INSURANCE ON WHEAT 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 870, authorizing the President to 
ascertain, adjust, and pay certain claims of grain elevators and 
grain firms to cover insurance and interest on wheat during the 
years 1919 and 1920, as per a certain contract authorized by 
the President, which was passed over without prejudice a short 
time ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I have sug- 
gested certain amendments to the resolution which I think are 
agreeable. The amendments would strike out the declaration 
that these amounts are now justly due and would limit the 
appropriations or the liability to $1,000,000. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Those arrangements are agreeable, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


OPERATORS’ PERMITS, GOVERNMENT-OWNED VEHICLES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1281) to amend section 7 (a) of the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. 1119), as amended by section 2 of the act of July 3, 
1926 (44 Stat. 812), so as to provide operators’ permits free of 
cost to enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard operating Government-owned vehicles in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CARE OF INSANE CITIZENS, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 170) to provide for the care of insane citizens of the 
Territory of Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONSOLIDATING ACTS RESPECTING COPYRIGHTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8913) to amend sections 27, 42, and 44 of the act en- 
titled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUSBY. I object to that, because this is the second time 
it has come up on the Consent Calendar, and there is no use 
of watching it any further. 

The SPEAKER pto tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REQUIRING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES TO CARRY THE MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was (H. R. 
6864) to authorize the Postmaster General to require steam- 
ship companies to carry the mail when tendered. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I call attention to the fact that this bill deals with 
the clearance of vessels of the United States from ports of the 
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United States. I conceived that to be a matter within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and not of the Post Office Committee. I am not going to 
object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I suggest that hereafter questions 
of this character be left with the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Further reserving the right to object, this 
seeks to compel foreign steamships to accept mail on penalty 
of not receiving a clearance. The clearance of foreign ships is 
covered. by treaties. The Department of State has not been 
heard from on this. Until we get the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of State. I shall object to the passage of any legislation 
of this kind. I object. 

RELIEF OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3917) for the relief of the State of Florida. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3646, as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the dis- 
bursing clerk of the Department of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to issue, without the requirement of an indemnity bond, a 
duplicate of original check numbered 1567677, drawn August 22, 1927, 
in favor of “State treasurer of Florida” for $11,789.53 and lost, 
stolen, or miscarried in the mails, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION FOR TRANSPORTATION OF FOREIGN MAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6865) to prescribe more definitely the rates of compen- 
sation payable to steamships of United States registry for 
transportation of foreign mails, 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, this bill deals specifically with the rates of compensa- 
tion to be paid to American vessels for the carriage of mail. 
Since the -bill was introduced, the merchant marine act of 1928 
has been passed, authorizing contracts for carrying the mail and 
fixing the limit of compensation to be paid. I haye been some- 
what concerned lest this bill might, being subsequent in point 
of time, limit the authority given to the Postmaster General 
under the merchant marine act. I wanted to offer an amend- 
ment providing that “nothing herein should be construed to 
sang the authority of the Postmaster General under the act of 
1 ity 

Mr. HOGG. I do not think it is necessary, but that will be 
satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4009 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by the act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 900), is hereby 
amended as to subdivision (a) thereof to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided in subdivision (b), for transportation of 
mails, (1) between the United States or its Territories or possessions 
and any foreign country, (2) between the United States and its pos- 
sessions or its naval or military forces abroad, or (3) between any 
such possession or naval or military forces and any other such pos- 
Session or naval or military forces, the Postmaster General may allow, 
in the case of a vessel of the United States, compensation not in excess 
of 80 cents a pound for letters and post cards and 8 cents a pound 
for other articles (including parcel post), and in the case of a foreign 
vessel, compensation not in excess of the sea transit rates prescribed 
from time to time by the Universal Postal Union Convention.” 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “that,” insert “subdivision (a) of.” 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “large,” insert “part 2.” And 
on the same line, after the figures “900,” insert (U. S. C., title 39, 
sec, 651).“ 

On page 1, line 6, after the word “ amended,” strike out the words 
“as to subdivision (a) thereof.” 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “of,” insert the word “ the.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 


Is there objection to the 
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Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WHITE of Maine: At the end of the bill 
strike out the period and insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, 
That nothing herein shall limit the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to enter into contracts for the transportation of mail under the 
provisions of the merchant marine act of 1928 at the rates of com- 
pensation therein authorized.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


GRANT OF LAND TO THE CITY OF ST. PAUL, MINN, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12988) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of Minnesota. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota as to the purpose of the proviso. 

Mr. MAAS. I am going to move to substitute the Senate 
bill 4148 for the House bill, providing that it shall be paid 
within one year and paid for by the Federal Government if 
used for other than public purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That would provide in this bill that you 
would have to pay any price at which it was appraised? 

Mr. MAAS. Yes. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
substitute the Senate bill 4148 for the House bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, you have a 
saving clause there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota to substitute the Senate 
bill 4148 for the House bill? 

There was no objection. 

Sess ‘ices ae pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate A 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4148) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to 
grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of Minnesota 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to grant to the city of St. Paul, Minn., the lot of land de- 
scribed as follows: Lot No. 3 in block No. 31, St. Paul proper, ac- 
cording to the recorded plat thereof on file in the office of the register 
of deeds in said county of Ramsey and all that part of lot 4, in said 
block 31 aforesaid according to the recorded plat thereof described 
as follows: Commencing at the southwest corner of lot No. 4, block 
No. 31, St. Paul proper, thence running northerly along the west line 
of said lot aforesaid 107.31 feet to an alley, thence at right angles 
easterly along the southerly line of said alley to the easterly line of 
said lot 4, thence southerly along said east line of lot 4 to the south- 
east corner of said lot 4, thence easterly along the northerly line of 
Second Street to the place of beginning; for the sum of $34,750: 
Provided, That said sum is paid to the United States within one year 
from the date of the approval of this act, or sooner if funds are made 
available: Provided further, That the conveyance of said tract of land 
to the said city of St. Paul shall be upon the condition and limitation 
that said property shall be limited to the retention and use for public 
purposes, and upon cessation of such retention and use shall revert 
to the United States without notice, demand, or action brought. 

Sec, 2. The net proceeds derived from the grant of such land shall 
be covered into the Treasury to the credit of the military post con- 
struction fund. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The similar House bill was laid on the table. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE LINE IN THE ARMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13244) to make chiefs and assistant chiefs of branches 
of the Army eligible for appointment as general officers of the 
line, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill, 


Is there objection to the 
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CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 13825) to authorize appropriations for construction at 
military posts, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think the chairman of the committee ought to give the House 
some explanation of this bill. It authorizes an appropriation 
of approximately $15,000,000. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, last year we had 
an authorization bill which died in the Senate because of the 
filibuster. The authorization bill which we passed at this 
session of Congress was over in the Senate between two and a 
half and three months. The next session will be the short 
session of Congress and unless this bill passes at this session of 
Congress it will not get over there until about the third week 
and there will be about two months left, so that I am afraid 
it might die on the calendar. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The necessities are very great? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. I have visited practically every post 
named in this bill. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. 
the country? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will this complete your program? 

Mr. JAMES. This is the fourth year of the five-year aircraft 


And the necessities exist all over 


program. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $14,200,260, to be expended for the construction 
and installation at military posts of such buildings and utilities and 
appurtenances thereto as may be necessary, as follows: 

Albrook Field, Canal Zone: Dispensary, $30,000. 

Corundu, Canal Zone: Barracks, $357,500. 

France Field, Canal Zone: Barracks, $360,000; noncommissioned off- 
cers’ quarters, $324,000; officers’ quarters, $427,200; dispensary, 
$30,000, 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaiian Department: Noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $100,000; officers’ quarters, $300,000. 

Wheeler Field, Hawaiian Department: Noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $111,600; officers’ quarters, $150,000; dispensary, $40,000. 

San Juan, Porto Rico: Barracks, $10,000; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $11,600; officers’ quarters, $150,000; dispensary, $40,000, 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Hospital, 860,000. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.: Noncommissioned officers' quarters, 
$54,000; service club, 850,000. 

Fort Benning, Ga.: Noncoinmissioned officers’ quarters, 
officers’ quarters, $114,000; dispensary, $60,000. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, 
nurses’ quarters, $60,000; officers’ quarters, $496,000; 
$100,000. 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: Mess hall and kitchen, $110,000, 

Crissy Field, Calif.: Barracks, $158,400; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $144,000; officers’ quarters, $150,000. 

Camp Devens, Mass.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $36,000; 
officers’ quarters, $164,000. . 

Fort Douglas, Utah: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $54,000; 
officers’ quarters, $75,000. 

Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio: Hospital, $75,000. 

Fort Humphreys, Va.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $274,000, 

Fort Jay, N. X.: Hospital, $400,000, 

Langley Field, Va.: Barracks, $764,160; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $216,000; officers’ quarters, $480,000; hospital, $175,000. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: Hospital ward, $75,000, 

Fort Leonard Wood, Md. : Noncommissioner officers’ quarters, $50,000; 
nurses’ quarters, $40,000; officers’ quarters, $210,000. 
® Letterman General Hospital, Calif.: Hospital ward, $150,000. 

Camp Lewis, Wash.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $93,000; 
officers’ quarters, $215,000, 

March Field, Calif.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $100,800; 
hospital, $150,000. ‘ 

Marshal Field, Kans.: Barracks, $125,000; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $144,000; officers’ quarters, $300,000, 

Maxwell Field, Ala.: Officers’ quarters, $300,000. 

Camp McClellan, Ala.: Hospital, $100,000. 

Mitchel Field, N. Y.: NoncSmmissioned officers’ quarters, $216,000; 
officers’ quarters, $660,000; hospital, $150,000. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $100,000 ; 
officers’ quarters, $250,000, 

Fort Monroe, Va.: Officers’ quarters, $200,000. 

Camp Normoyle, Tex.: Barracks, $180,000, 
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Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.: Barracks, $45,000; addition to hospital, 
$55,000. 

Raritan Arsenal, N. J.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $42,000; 
hospital, $50,000. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: Officers’ quarters, $200,000. 

Rockwell Field, Calif.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $108,000; 
officers’ quarters, $150,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: Noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $150,- 
000; officers’ quarters, $250,000. 

San Antonio primary training school, San Antonio, Tex.: Noncommis- 
sioned cfficers’ quarters, $61,200; officers’ quarters, $600,000; comple- 
‘tion of hospital, 850,000. 

Selfridge Field, Tex.: Noncommissioned cfficers’ quarters, $230,400; 
officers’ quarters, $465,000. 

Fort Slocum, N. Y.: Barracks, $180,000. 

Fort Snelling, Minn.: Officers’ quarters, $54,500. 

Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.: Barracks, $50,000; noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters, $30,000, 

Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia: Nurses’ quar- 
ters, $300,000. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to acquire by purchase or condemnation real estate adjacent 
to Bolling Field, Washington, D. C., for extension and development of 
said flying field; and there is authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum not to exceed 
$666,000 for that purpose. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, not to 
exceed $200,000, to be expended for the construction of a sea wall, and 
for necessary fill for improvement of landing field at Langley Field, Va., 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be necessary. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MONUMENT ON THE SITE OF BATTLE BETWEEN NEZ PERCES INDIANS 
AND THE COMMAND OF NELSON A. MILES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8109) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to erect a monu- 
ment on the site of the battle between Nez Perces Indians under 
Chief Joseph and the command of Nelson A. Miles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to erect a suitable monument and historical tablet 
on the northwest quarter section 12, township 30 north, range 19 east, 
Montana meridian, owned by the United States, the site of the battle 
between Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of 
Nelson A. Miles. 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
enter into an agreement with the State of Montana, or Blaine County, 
Mont., or citizens of Montana, or either or any of them, for the care 
and upkeep of the herein-described lands and the monument herein 
authorized. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 1, strike out “ $3,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act,” and insert “$1,500, 
no part of which shall be made available until a like amount has been 
raised by private subscription and deposited with the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12521) creating the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Com- 
mission and defining its purpose and powers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I want to ask the introducer of this bill if it is pro- 
posed to erect a statue of the President in South Dakota, and 
why there have not been plans made to add the statue of Presi- 
dent Wilson to the statues of the patriots, Washington, Jeffer- 
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son, Lincoln, and Roosevelt? I have a news story to the effect 
that it is intended to put there a statue of President Coolidge 
and I would like to know if there is anything in that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no such purpose stated in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill by inserting certain amendments 
I have in mind to offer, which I understand are acceptable to 
those in charge of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, under the permission given me to extend my 
remarks on S. 3848 (H. R. 12521), I submit the following 
amendments, which I have suggested to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. WII IAusS x], and which I am advised are 
acceptable to him: 


Page 2, lines 3 to 8, inclusive, strike out all of the proviso. 

Page 3, line 5, after the word “ Dakota,” insert the following: “No 
charge shall ever be made for admission to the memorial grounds or 
for viewing the memorial. No money hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated shall be expended until the Secretary of the Treasury recelyes 
satisfactory assurance that said memorial when completed will be suit- 
ably maintained by the State of South Dakota.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the comma and the words “ solicit, and 
collect.” 

Page 3, 

Page 3, 

Page 3, 
page 4, 

Page 4, 

Page 4, 
than.” 5 

Page 4, lines 6 and 7, strike out the words “an appropriation of” 


and after the word “ authorized” insert the words “ to be appropriated.” 
Page 4, line 13, strike out the word “collected” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ advanced.” 
Lage 4, line 13, strike out the word “by” and insert the word to.“ 


With these amendments the bill would read as follows: 
H. R. 12521 
A bill creating the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission and 
defining its purpose and powers 

Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Com- 
mission (hereafter referred to as the commission), to consist of 12 
members who shall be appointed by the President. The members shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President, who shall fill all vacancies that 
from time to time occur, 

The members of the commission shall serve without compensatiòn 
except that their actual expenses in connection with the work of the 
commission may be paid from any funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this act, or acquired by other means hereafter authorized. 

Src. 2. The commission when appointed shall organize by electing a 
chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer: Provided, 
That a treasurer may be selected outside of the commission and may 
be a bank or trust company. Such treasurer shall execute a bond so 
conditioned and in such amount as shall insure the protection of 
funds coming into his possession. 

The commission may also create from its own membership an execu- 
tive committee of-five which shall exercise such powers and functions 
within the purview of this act as may be authorized by the commission. 

Src. 3. The purpose of the commission is to complete the carving of 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial to consist of heroic figures of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, together with an entab- 
lature upon which there shall be cut a suitable inscription to be 
indited by Calvin Coolidge, and to landscape the contiguous grounds 
and construct the entrances thereto. Such memorial is to be constructed 
according to designs and models by Gutzon Borglum now owned or 
contracted for by the Mount Harney Memorial Association of South 
Dakota. No charge shall ever be made for admission to the memorial 
grounds or for viewing the memorial. No money hereby authorized to 
be appropriated shall be expended until the Secretary of the Treasury 
receives satisfactory assurance that said memorial when completed will 
be suitably maintained by the State of South Dakota. 

Sec. 4. The commission is authorized— 

(a) To receive and take over all property, contracts, rights, and 
moneys now in the hands of and possessed by the Mount Harney Me- 
morial Association, including memoranda, records, sketches, models, and 
the incompleted figures on Mount Rushmore. 

(b) To receive funds and pledges to cover the expense of finishing 
such memorial and to pay out the same upon properly receipted vouchers 
to persons entitled. 

(c) To employ the services of such artists, sculptors, landscape archi- 
tects, and others as it shall determine to be necessary to complete said 
memorial, including the landscaping of the grounds and construction of 
the entrances thereto. 


strike out all of lines 16 to 18, inclusive. 
line 19, strike out “(d)” and insert in lieu thereof “(c).” 
strike out lines 24 and 25, inclusive, and lines 1 and 2, on 


line 3, strike out (t)“ and insert in lieu thereof „d).“ 
line 5, insert after the word “ that,“ the words “not more 
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(d) To exercise such powers and functions as are necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. That not more than one-half of the cost of such memorial 
and landscaping shall be borne by the United States, and not to ex- 
ceed $250,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the purpose. 
Upon requisition of the executive committee herein provided for, the 
proportionate share of the United States shall be advanced to the 
treasurer of said commission from time to time by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of any available appropriation, and in sufficient amounts 
to match the funds advanced from other sources to said commission, 
whether such funds are in the hands of its treasurer or have already 
been expended upon such memorial by the commission or by its predeces- 
sor, the Mount Harney Memorial Association: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall first be satisfied that the funds receiyed 
from sources other than the United States are actually available in the 
hands of the treasurer of the commission or have been properly ex- 
pended in carrying out the purposes of this act. 

Sec, 6. That such commission, on or before the ist day of December 
of each year, shall transmit to Congress a report of its activities and 
proceedings for the preceding year, including a full and complete state- 
ment of its receipts and expenditures. 

The effect of my amendments is to do away with the salaried 
secretary, relieve the Federal commission of the task of solicit- 
ing funds from private sources to match the Federal contribu- 
tion, forbid commercializing. the memorial, and provide for 
maintenance by the State of South Dakota. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE MEMORIAL BILL 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 12521. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, the Springfield 
Republican of May 23, 1928, carried the following article, which 
has not been positively denied by the sponsors of the bill: 


PROPOSES COOLIDGE BUST IN MOUNTAINS—-BILL WOULD IMMORTALIZE HIM 
IN SOUTH DAKOTA STONE WITH WASHINGTON, CONGRESSMAN LUCB 
RECOMMENDS 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—A bill which would immortalize Calvin 
Coolidge in mountain stone of South Dakota in company with Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt has been reported to the House 
by Congressman Rospert Luce, of Massachusetts, chairman of its 
Library Committee. 

An appropriation of $250,000 would be authorized for a national 
memorial to be carved by Gutzon Borglum on the side of Mount 
Rushmore in the Black Hills of South Dakota, where Mr. Coolidge 
went on his vacation last summer. He dedicated the site, at the 
request of the State, and Borglum showed him a space reserved for 
his bust next to that of Roosevelt. 

The project also contemplates a mammoth tablet, 80 feet wide and 
120 feet high, on which would be inscribed a story of America written 
by President Coolidge. The report favoring the bill mentions Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, but not Coolidge, because his 
inclusion, it was feared, would incur disapproval of the White House 
but the State of South Dakota is firmly resolved to so honor him in 
gratitude for his visit and in admiration of his statesmanship. 

The busts would be of heroic proportions of 465 feet high, disappear- 
ing into the ledge at the waist lines and showing the heads above the 
sky line. 


This article should not go by without some comment in 
Congress. The Mount Rushmore Memorial in South Dakota 
should bear this inscription: “The farmers asked of Coolidge 
bread, and he gave them this stone.” 

The memorial is to have statues of Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt. There may be no statue to Coolidge in 
deference to Cal's well-known interest in art. A very fitting 
memorial to Cal will be an empty space on the tablet. 

However, future generations may decide that a bust of Cal 
should be erected. That would be a bust. The statue of the 
other patriots would fall off their pedestals laughing at Cal 
in a Tom Mix suit, riding an iron horse with the sofa only 20 
feet away. Or perhaps there will be a frieze (or freeze) of 
Cal, couchant, a la Big Chief Pain-in-the-Neck, making funny 
faces at a couple of little brook trout rampant. Better there 
should be three figures, a farmer prostrate, a Coolidge trium- 
phant with foot on farmer’s neck, Big Interest gloating with 
approving hand on Calvin’s shoulder. This last suggestion 
should appeal to the good folks of the Northwest for whom the 
memorial is to be erected. 

Cal is to write a history of America that is to be cut into the 
tablet. Instead he should have inscribed his MeNary-Haugen 
veto set at the music of “Down on the Farm” (in fact very 
down on the farm). 
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There are two main objections to the bill—the omission to 
honor Wilson and the great cost of the memorial. As a good 
Democrat, though, I should be glad that Wilson is not to be 
used as one of a supporting cast to the real intent of the me- 
morial to commemorate Coolidge. Of course, though the pres- 
ence of a Coolidge reminder might serve to emphasize the 
greatness of the other Presidents. 

Why in this age of economy spend $250,000 on a me- 
morial to Cal in the Black Hills? It is not needed there. 
The ghost of its funny little cowboy of 1927 will go tripping 
around on its spurs forever in the manner of the Headless 
Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. Why a memorial to Cal in the 
Black Hills? I am sure in these days of stock-market pros- 
perity a fund for a monument to him to be erected at Broad 
and Wall Streets, New York City, could be raised in five min- 
utes. If we can not afford a Navy, if we can not take care of 
our disabled emergency officers, or of our night post-office 
workers, or of the fourth-class postmasters, or of our gold-star 
mothers, surely we can not spend $250,000 on a memorial to 
Cal in the Black Hills. 

Then why have a great artist like Borglum? Let us have a 
statue of Cal if Daddy Stearns wants it, but let us do Cal 
justice and have it made by Rube Goldberg or by the creator 
of Andy Gump. 

I predict this is one bill that economy will not require to be 
vetoed. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SURRENDER OF 
CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 279) establishing a commission to formu- 
late and submit plans for the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute House Concurrent Resolution 43. It is identical in 
language, and the committee intended to report it as a concur- 
rent resolution rather than as a joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute a concurrent resolution for the joint 
resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there is hereby established a commission to be known as the United 
States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the commission) and to be composed of 10 commissioners, as follows: 
Five Senators, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and 
five Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The commissioners shall 
serve without compensation and shall select a chairman from among 
their number. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the commissioners to prepare and 
report a plan or plans and a program for the commemoration of the 
seige of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Cornwallis on October 
19, 1781, with an estimate of the probable cost; to give due and proper 
consideration to such plan or plans as may be submitted to them for 
said celebration; to confer with such civic associations and organiza- 
tions and with such other commissions, Federal, State, or municipal, 
as may be appointed for purposes similar to the purposes of this reso- 
lution, and to take such steps as may be necessary to secure the co- 
ordination and correlation of plans prepared by State commissions or 
by bodies created under appointment by the governors of the respec- 
tive States and by representative civic bodies; and to do all such other 
things as may be necessary to carry into full effect the intents and 
purposes of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. That the commission, after selecting a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among their members, may employ a secretary and such 
other assistants as may be needed for clerical work connected with the 
duties of the commission: Provided, That said commission can so ar- 
range that no part of the pay or expense of said secretary and other 
assistants, if any, shall be paid by the United States. 

Sec. 4. The commissioners shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but shall be paid their actual and necessary traveling, hotel, 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties, and the 
same shall be paid out of the contingent funds of the House and Senate. 

Sec. 5, That the said commission be, and the same is hereby, author- 
ized to call upon the Commission of Fine Arts, in Washington, for 
their assistance and advice in connection with any plan or plans that 
may be submitted or considered, and the said Commission of Fine Arts 
is directed to render such assistance and advice as its other duties may 
permit and as may be within its power. 
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Sec. 6. That the commission shall, on or before the 15th day of 
December, 1928, make a report to the Congress, in order that enabling 
legislation may be enacted. 

Sec. 7. That the commission hereby created shall expire within two 
years after the expiration of the celebration. 

Src. 8. That this concurrent resolution shall take effect immediately. 


The concurrent resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the concurrent 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
House Joint Resolution 279 was laid on the table. 
DRY VALLEY ROAD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12662) to provide for the paving of the Government road 
known as the Dry Valley Road, commencing where said road 
leaves the La Fayette Road, in the city of Rossville, Ga., and 
extending to Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park, constituting an approach road to said park. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the War Department says that this road, like others we have 
acted on, is principally needed, not for the purpose of reaching 
the park but for the use of the general public. Certain provi- 
sions have been put into other bills, and I have amendments 
here uniform with the provisions that were put into the Ring- 
gold road bill and the La Fayette extension road bill, both in 
the gentleman's district, providing that half the cost be taken 
care of by the State or locality and providing for acceptance of 
the road by the community before the expenditure is made, I 
have discussed it with the gentleman from Georgia and I 
understand he does not feel he is in a position to accept those 
amendments in this case. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. : 

Mr. TARVER. This road, which is covered by the provisions 
of this bill, is a part of the road leading from Lookout Moun- 
8 the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 

ark. 

One-half of this road will be paved under an act passed by 
this Congress, which provides for no contribution by the local 
authorities and which runs through the State of Tennessee and 
up to the Georgia line. This merely provides for the paving 
of the remainder of the road. The other bill provided for 
$20,000 per mile, whereas this bill provides for only $15,000 a 
mile. You can not, without discriminating against the portion 
of the road which lies in my district, require the sort of amend- 
ment upon which the gentleman insists, and, therefore, I can 
not agree to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would state to the gentleman it is unfor- 
tunate we were overgenerous in the case he speaks of. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not think you were overgenerous—— 

Mr. CRAMTON (continuing). And inasmuch as this is for 
a public commercial use, we are doing pretty well when 
we contribute one-half of the cost of an approach road. In no 
other case do we contribute one-half of the cost of approach 
roads, Even as to national parks we do not build the approach 
roads. 

Mr. TARVER. If the gentleman will permit me to proceed for 
a moment, I want to say that these roads belong to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The Government of the United 
States through the War Department is anxious to surrender 
jurisdiction over the roads and avoid the expense of their 
upkeep. The other day the gentleman was very anxious to have 
passed here a bill which provided for the expenditure of several 
million dollars on Indian reservations out West without any 
local contribution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
that bill? 

Mr. TARVER. It depends entirely upon whose ox is being 
gored. That case was not nearly as deserving as this. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; it makes a difference whose ox is 
being gored. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman will not let me complete my 
statement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not yield. The bill the other day 
meant nothing to my State, but was for the building of roads 
by the United States across lands exclusively owned by the 
United States. 

Mr. TARVER. Across Indian reservations, 

Mr. CRAMTON. And where there was no’ available prop- 
erty for taxation, because the lands are exempt from taxation. 
This bill proposes that through a settled, well-developed, and I 
assume highly civilized community we shall build roads outside 
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of any national reservation and for the conyenience of the public. 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, the status with regard to the 
bill which is pending on the calendar to which the gentleman 
has referred is not what he has stated to the House. The road, 
which is proposed to be improved under the provisions of this 
bill, is a road belonging in fee simple to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr. TARVER. I will not yield to the gentleman because he 
has already made his objection. 

The War Department, the Bureau of the Budget, the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself, desire that this road shall 
be surrendered to the jurisdiction of the local authorities in 
order that the Government may avoid the expense of its up- 
keep, and as I have already stated, another portion of the road 
has already been provided for under legislation passed at this 
Congress. The gentleman's objection therefore, apparently, 
does not come because of a conscientious objection to the legis- 
lation, but because of a desire to discriminate between the part 
of the road which lies in Georgia and the part which lies in 
Tennessee, the improvement of which has already been author- 
ized 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I will only make this observation. The gentleman from Georgia 
at this session has gotten through two of these bills with an 
expenditure totaling over $300,000 for improyement of roads in 
his district. I think the gentleman ought to be happy, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13033) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey certain por- 
tions of the military reservation at Monterey, Calif., to the city 
of Monterey, Calif., for the extension of Alvarado Street. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to convey to the city of Monterey, Calif., by suitable instru- 
ment, an easement for a right of way over that portion of the military 
reservation at Monterey, Calif., particularly described as follows, to 
wit: 

Beginning at a point on the south line of the United States Military 
Reservation, Monterey, Monterey County, Calif., which bears north 
80° east, 75.16 feet distant from the point of intersection of said 
line of sald reservation with the east line of Lighthouse Road (some- 
times called Lighthouse Avenue). and running thence north 80° east 
62.13 feet to a point which is 25 feet distant westerly from the center 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad track; thence northerly on a 
curve of 630 feet radius, curving to the right (long chord, north 5° 
17% west 346.77 feet) 351.3 feet to a point on the east line of 
said Lighthouse Road and 20 feet distant west from the center line 
of said Southern Pacific Railroad track; thence south 18° 3544’ west, 
along the east line of Lighthouse Road, 283 feet; thence south 19° 
41’ east 138.6 feet to the point of beginning, subject to such condi- 
tions, restrictions, and reseryations as the Secretary of War may 
impose for the protection of the reservation and subject to a perpetual 
right of way over said land for the uses of any department of the 
Government of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF NANCY HART 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7452) for the erection of a tablet or marker to be placed 
at some suitable point at Alfords Bridge in the county of Hart, 
State of Georgia, on the national highway between the States 
of Georgia and South Carolina, to commemorate the memory of 
Nancy Hart. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this Congress 
ean not afford to adopt the policy which the Committee on the 
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Library seems to advocate of appropriating money for markers 
and tablets all over the United States. No doubt there have 
been thousands of such occurrences as are referred to here and 
of equal merit. It would be quite praiseworthy for the com- 
munities to take some note of it, but the expense would be 
unending for the Federal Government. I felt that I should 
withdraw my objection to his bill to glorify the memory of 
Kettle Creek. I am obliged to object to this bill for several 
reasons. In the first place I do not think we should dim the 
glory of Kettle Creek and then the example of English set 
forth in the bill is one that we ought not to glorify by embalm- 
ing in the statutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that Nancy Hart was one of the most noted char- 
acters in the Revolutionary history. From her descended a 
long line of the most illustrious men in this country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If her descendants are numerous enough 
they, with the gentleman from Oklahoma and myself, can con- 
tribute $5 apiece and put up the marker. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Thomas Benton and Henry Clay were two 
of her descendants. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the chair- 
man of the Library Committee or some member of that com- 
mittee may be heard on the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been made. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then I ask to speak for two min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I object. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Who objected? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. A parliamentary inquiry. Can a 
Member object without rising? 

Mr. HOLADAY (rising). I object. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3694) regulating juvenile insurance by fraternal beneficial 
associations in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, I object. 


FRATERNAL BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION—DEATH BENEFITS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3844) amending the fraternal beneficial association law for 
the District of Columbia as to the payment of death benefits. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this bill 
1 55 very far reaching, and I ask that it go over without preju- 

ee. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SANTA ROSA ISLAND, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 3991) declaring certain designated purposes with respect 
to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be “ public 
purposes“ within the meaning of the proviso in section 7 of the 
act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act authorizing the 
use for permanent construction at military posts of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real property, 
and authorizing the sale of certain military reservations, and 
for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentlemen who are for this bill 
will consent to an amendment striking out on page 2, lines 7, 
8, and 9, including the word “ described,” in line 10, I shall not 
object. The bill turns over property for park purposes and 
then it proceeds to confer authority under such regulations and 
restrictions to charge certain rates to the public. 

Mr. JAMES. There is no charge for admission to the 
grounds. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If this amendment is adopted, it will neces- 
sitate the bill going to conference. 

Mr. GREEN. I would prefer that it be amended and go to 
conference rather than to kill the bill. i 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Further reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know just what is meant by declaring some- 
thing to be a public purpose in an act of Congress, whereas 
as a matter of fact, and probably as a proposition of law, it is 
not a public purpose. 

Mr. GREEN. The department has carefully considered this 
matter and holds that bathing purpose is a public purpose, the 
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same as park purposes. They have authority to build two 
bridges already granted by Congress, going over to this, and 
without this legislation they can. not go ahead with the im- 
provement of the park. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the present act of March 7, 1926, does 
not properly define a public purpose, then that act should be 
amended generally, 

Mr. GREEN. This is a special amendment to cover this, 
whereby they may erect a beach resort and make certain that 
the provisions of the old act do not interfere with it. It is 
approved by the department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My purpose is to call attention to the 
fact that in this legislation you are for this specific purpose 
and this specific purpose only giving a new definition to the 
words “public purposes,” I withdraw the reservation. I am 
not intending to object to the bill, but I think it is so anomalous 
that we ought to call attention to what is being done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, with that understanding I 
shall not object. 

The Clerk ‘read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the words “ public purposes” in the proviso 
in section 7 of the act entitled “An act authorizing the use for perma- 
nent construction at military posts of the proceeds from the sale of 
surplus War Department real property, and authorizing the sale of cer- 
tain military reservations, and for other purposes,” approved March 12, 
1926, shall be so construed as to include and permit any lands being 
a part of Santa Rosa Island in the State of Florida, acquired by said 
State or by a county or municipality thereof under the provisions of 
that. act to be used for recreational, amusement, and bathing purposes 
by said State, county, or municipality, or by any person or corporation 
or their assigns with its authority under such regulations and restric- 
tions and at such rates of charge to the public as such State, county, 
or municipality shall prescribe, provided no charge for admission to 
the grounds shall ever be made. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, strike out all of 
lines 7, 8, 9, and down to and including the word “prescribed” in 
line 10. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask- unanimous consent that 
the word “shall” in line 1 on page 2, be properly spelled. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it will be so ordered. 
` There was no objection. 8 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 827, H. R. 5780, to provide for the further 
carrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board, 
of July 81, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from. Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 827. Is there 
objection? | 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. TARVER. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. KENT. Just a few moments ago the gentleman from 
Minnesota. objected to the immediate consideration of this 
bill. He did so under a misapprehension. I have conferred 
with him and he has consented to withdraw his objection. I 
sincerely hope the gentleman from Georgia will not object 
at this time. 

Mr. TARVER. I am sorry, but I feel it my duty to object. 

Mr. KENT. Will the gentleman withhold for a moment. 
This is nothing more than enabling legislation. It is carrying 
out the provisions of legislation passed in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. It is nothing more than an administrative matter 
which must be taken care of in order that the provisions of 
the award of the War Labor Board may be carried out. I 
have had a long conversation with the gentleman who objected 
to its consideration and he did so under a misapprehension, 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman now addressing me does not 
appear to be the author of the bill. i 

Mr. KENT. The author of the bill is here, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BusHone], in an adjoining district 
to mine. I sincerely hope the gentleman will not interpose an 
objection to this meritorious legislation. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


I offer the following 
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Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 842 (H. R. 11481) a bill to make certain 
portions of Bayou Bartholomew in Arkansas not navigable. 
I think the objection was made inadvertently or without knowl- 
edge of just what the bill provides. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calednar No. 842. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to state to the gentleman that there was no inadvertence 
on the part of the gentleman who objected. The department 
responsible for the administration of this subject says that this 
bill ought not to pass, 

Mr. PARKS. But the department itself misunderstands it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will explain it to the 
department and get their approval, then I will withdraw my 
objection. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, let me explain the matter to the 
gentleman. The department objected to the bill as originally 
drawn. Then I amended it. This is a little bit of a stream 
down there, and under this amended bill it will be made non- 
navigable on the upper stretches of it. There has never been 
any improvement out there where the department objects to 
this bridge being built. We want this in order that the county 
court may build a little wooden bridge across this stream. It 
is 5 bit of a stream and there never was any navigation 
on it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will not the gentleman from Arkansas do 
this. Let us pass this over without prejudice, and let it hold 
its old place on the calendar, and then the gentleman can get 
a report from the department, withdrawing their objection. 

Mr. PARKS. I do not think the department will withdraw 
any objection to any bill that they have already objected to. 
We pass these bridge bills every day that the department is 
objecting to strenuously. i 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know of any bridge bill that has 
been passed that the department objected to. 

Mr. PARKS. Oh, I can name them one after another. This 
does not interfere with navigation. The department has never 
spent a dollar on this place. I ask that it be made non- 
navigable. We have to build this bridge, and it must be 
built in the summer time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I happen to have had some experience with 
this part of the law. If all the purpose of this bill is to build 
a little wooden. brid 

Mr. PARKS. That is all—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. If there is no navigation, all the gentleman 
has to do is to go to the War Department, not come to Con- 
gress, and ask for a permit for the building of that bridge. 
Of course, the law provides that whenever a bridge does inter- 
fere with navigation, on the statement of the War Department 
it has to be removed, but under the gentleman’s statement he 
would have no trouble in getting a permit without coming to 
Congress. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE GOVERNOR OF THE PHILLIPPINES 


Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the inaugural ad- 
dress of the Governor of the Philippine Islands on the morning 
of March 1, 1928, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from the Philippine Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Governor Stimson has admirably set forth 
in that speech certain principles upon which the relationship 
between the United States and the Philippine Islands ought to 
rest. I am happy to say that Governor Stimson has expressed 
in his speech the real thought of American statesmen and the 
high ideals of this Nation in its dealing with the peoplé living 
under its flag. 

Governor Stimson has patriotically laid down the basis for 
mutual and friendly understanding between the two peoples—a 
step advantageous to both parties while we remain under your 
flag, and beneficial when the Congress of the United States 
shall deem it proper to settle our ultimate destiny in the future. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR GENERAL STIMSON DELIVERED ON THE 

NEW LUNETA UPON HIS ARRIVAL IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS ON THR 

MORNING OF MARCH 1, 1928 


Fellow countrymen, I thank you for the warmth of your greeting. 
Previous contact with the people of these islands has acquainted me 
with their kindness to the stranger, and I welcome it now as a hopeful 
What we have to 
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accomplish together in the successful administration of government in 
these islands can only be achieved by the fullest possible measure of 
sympathetic and patient cooperation. For my own part I shall use 
my utmost endeavor to establish such harmonious cooperation under 
the organic law under which it is our joint duty to labor. 

It is not within the province of the Governor General to determine 
the future relations of the inhabitants of these islands to the United 
States; that duty rests with the Government of the United States. 
But it is his duty, so long as the present connection remains, to en- 
deayor to make that unlon a happy and fruitful one, and to carry on 
the government of these islands, so far as it rests in his hands, in full 
conformity with the noble and unselfish purpose of the American leaders 
who in past years have devised, created, and administered it. 

It has been my good fortune during my life to come into close con- 
tact with several of these men. I haye sustained both personal and 
official relations with that statesman who, as Secretary of War, first 
laid the broad and enduring foundations of American policy in the 
Philippines upon which all subsequent growth has been predicated, 
Elihu Root; with that devoted founder of your civil government and 
laws, William Howard Taft; with that efficient administrator, so 
justly beloved throughout the Archipelago, W. Cameron Forbes; and 
finally with that faithful friend of the Filipino people whose recent 
labors have made possible, we believe, a new era of constructive ac- 
complishment, Leonard Wood. These great men, each in his own time 
and way, have helped to formulate the doctrine of trust responsibility 
which underlies the sovereignty of America in these islands and places 
upon the shoulders of the Governor General a duty of protection toward 
the liberties of the humblest citizen. No one can approach such a task, 
in the light of such examples, in any other than a spirit of profound 
humility. 

For many years I have earnestly followed and observed the develop- 
ment of government in the Philippines and have noted with gratifica- 
tion the progress which has been made. During the past two years 
I have had occasion to visit and study other peoples both in the 
Orient and in the Americas, and I congratulate you on the contrast 
between the peace, the order, the general contentment prevailing here, 
and conditions which I observed in some of these countries. 

I congratulate you especially upon the zeal which you have con- 
sistently displayed toward education and the progress which has been 
made through that instrumentality in the direction of achieving 
national consciousness and a common language. In so doing you have 
grasped at one of the basic necessities of a self-governing people, and 
the vigor and readiness to make sacrifices which haye accompanied your 
efforts have been in a high degree remarkable and encouraging. Errors 
in the methods and character of education have possibly been com- 
mitted; by too many students it has been regarded as the object and 
end of their endeavor, instead of merely the means toward further 

‘effort in the never-ending struggle of life. Yet when all is said, in 
following the injunction of Solomon to take fast hold of instruction, 
you have taken a long step forward on what President Roosevelt has 
called, “the stony and difficult path which leads to self-government.” 

I venture to hope that during my administration further progress 
may be made along that same road, and among the various matters 
which I deem important, I lay particular stress upon industrial and 
economic progress. It has often seemed to me that sometimes in our 
insistence upon political development we overlook the importance of the 
economic foundations which must underlie it and upon which it neces- 
sarily rests. By some of us, industrial development has even been 
dreaded ag if it were inconsistent with the liberties of a people. As a 
general proposition, I believe that no greater error could be made. 
History shows that it has been the great commercial and industrial 
nations which have first developed individual liberty and free institu- 
tions and which have most tenaciously clung to them. It has shown 
further that within such countries it has been the middle artisan class, 
produced by industry and commerce, which has been the pillar and sup- 
port of their free institutions. The industrial guild, in ancient times, 
was a birthplace of common rights, and in later days the trade-union 
brought forth by industrial development has often been a bulwark 
against governmental oppression. On the other hand, those nations 
which have depended solely upon agriculture and the tillage of the 
soil, where there was no commerce or industry and no middle class of 
citizens engaged in them, have been the ones most prone to drift into 
the abuses of serfdom and peonage and other varying forms of servitude, 
If there is danger to-day of the loss of personal freedom in these islands, 
if for example the threat of the usurer overhangs any class of your 
citizens, it is the tillers of your rice paddies who are subject to the 
danger rather than the artisans of your shops and factories. 

Furthermore, the world has now reached a stage of progress where 
government is expected to engage in activities for the social benefit or 
protection of the individual, all of which are expensive and require 
greater governmental revenues. The constantly expanding system of 
public education, to which I have just alluded, is but a single example. 
The government of to-day is expected to furnish not only schools and 
colleges, but also hospitals, asylums, libraries and museums, public 
roads, aqueducts, and post offices, and a constantiy increasing variety 
of services of health and education, travel and communication, protec- 
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tion, and social welfare which modern civilized life regards as essenttal. 
All of these services minister to the comfort and welfare of the indi- 
vidual citizens; some of them, like education, directly conduce to his 
ability to govern himself. 

Some of them are particularly necessary in the Tropics, with its con- 
stant threat of epidemic disease. But they all cost money. They all 
make inroads on the revenues which come from taxation. To support 
them a community must possess the wealth which comes only with 
industrial development. To-day your budget and your tax laws indi- 
cate that you are already reaching the limit of the revenues obtainable 
upon your present economic development. You are faced with the 
alternative of increasing your taxable wealth or checking and holding 
back some of the necessary activities of your government and important 
public improvements. 

In short, it is the simple truth not only that individual freedom 
and the practice of self-government are found to be most prevalent 
and firmly held in those communities and nations which have a highly 
developed system of industry and commerce as a foundation, but it is 
also true that only in such communities and nations can the average 
citizen attain the degree of individual comfort, education, and culture 
which modern civilization is coming to demand. 

Is there any reason why the Filipino people should not attain such 
an economic development? Manifestly, it lacks it to-day. Manifestly, 
its attention during the past generation has been more concentrated 
upon political than economic development, with the result that progress 
in the latter field has not kept place with the exceptional progress made 
in education and public affairs. 

But the Philippine Islands to-day are possessed of a political con- 
nection with the foremost industrial nation in the world—the nation 
where not only has mechanical invention made the greatest advances 
but where the organization and methods of industry and the relations 
of capital and labor are more enlightened and fruitful than in any 
other country under the sun. Is it not the part of wisdom and of 
prudence for this people to absorb to the uttermost the lessons and 
benefits which can be derived from the teaching of such a successful 
practitioner? 

Have not the people of the United States sufficiently demonstrated 
the unselfishness of their attitude toward the islands in the matter 
of political development to make them worthy of confidence in the 
matter of economic development? I believe that nowhere in the world 
are the relations of capital to the public watched with a more jealous 
eye than to-day in the United States. The abuses of capital which 
excited criticism a generation ago have been curbed. The American 
captains of industry of to-day have a very different standard of duty 
toward the public from their predecessors of the nineteenth century. 
It should be an easy matter for wise statesmanship to gain for these 
islands the inestimable benefit of the guidance of American industrial 
experience and capital, upon terms which would not only share present 
profits with the Filipino people but would also leave their rights and 
resources unimpaired for the generations to come. 

Moreover, I believe that the establishment of such industrial rela- 
tions with the United States would greatly benefit the social relations 
of the two peoples. Business relations between worthy partners tend 
to produce mutual confidence. On a small scale I witnessed a strik- 
ing example of this tendency when I visited Hawaii on my journey 
hither, 

The Filipino laborers who go from here to the Hawaiian sugar 
plantations occupy a very different position in that community to-day 
than they did 10 years ago. They have won their place in the confi- 
dence of those with whom they come in contact. They have become 
almost indispensable to the industry of those islands, while at the 
same time they have themselves derived corresponding benefit in train- 
ing, in responsibility, and in earning power. As I listened to the 
generous praise spoken of them by their employers in Hawaii, I could 
not help feeling that if such a change of sentiment could be effected by 
the mere contact of a few laborers engaged in field labor, what an 
enormous social benefit could be derived should the Filipino people 
in large numbers and of all classes, laborers, artisans, and investors, 
be brought into friendly, profitable, and cooperating contact with the 
representative business men of industrial America. 

Three centuries ago, under the leadership of Spain, you turned your 
faces from the Orient toward the Western World. You accepted a 
civilization and a religion which marked you as a separate people from 
those who surrounded you. Now, with the passage of those three cen- 
turies, your connection with the West has itself become transformed 
into a promise of new opportunities. The Nation with which you are 
now connected represents not only political freedom, but the highest 
average standard of social and material welfare which has yet been 
developed in this world. 

I can not believe that this opportunity will not be grasped by the 
Filipino people. On the contrary, I believe that it will, and through 


it that they will press forward into new stages of political freedom, 
individual comfort, and social welfare. 

I have addressed myself thus far to the Filipino people, because 
the steps necessary for the solution of the problem which I have been 
discussing must primarily be taken by them. Before, closing, may I 
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add a word of appreciation and good wishes to the American residents 
of these islands. I am keenly sensible of the debt of gratitude which 
both the Filipino people and the people of the United States owe to 
them and of the duty which rests upon the shoulders of the Governor 
General to protect their legitimate rights and interests. Whether in 
the military uniform of the United States, whether as civil servants 
and teachers of this government, or whether as business men risking 
their all in the development of its resources, these Americans have 
rendered inestimable service to this land. ‘They have been the pioneers 
in the performance of an American ‘service to an Oriental people, 
such as no other nation of the world has even attempted. It would be 
a shortsighted policy indeed which allowed them to be treated either 
with neglect or injustice, for such a policy could result only in ulti- 
mate injury to this country where their service was rendered. 

In the conduct of this office into which I have now been inducted, 
it will be my earnest endeavor to be watchful of the interests of both 
Americans and Filipinos alike, to be equally accessible to all and 
patient in hearing all sides of such issues as may rise. 

Working all of us together, in a spirit of sympathetic cooperation, 
I trust that under the providence of God, we may be successful in 
carrying forward the high aims and purposes of the noble men who 
‘have preceded us. 

MANILA, March 1, 1928. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, you will recall that 
when the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Grusert] was making 
his able and informative speech regarding the Philippine Islands 
on March 28, 1928, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIM- 
ons] brought a question about the Fourth of July celebration 
at Manila. He said that Senator Quezon and other prominent 
Filipino leaders did not occupy a place on the platform during 
the celebration nor took part in the parade, and concluded that 
they refused to take part in the celebration. At that time I 
emphatically denied that any Filipino has ever refused to attend 
a celebration of the Fourth of July. I may say that every 
Filipino—men and women—regards the Fourth of July as the 
most sainted day in the world, for it stands for liberty, not 
only of the American people but of all human beings as well. 

To-day I stand ready to prove why Senator Quezon and some 
Filipino leaders did not take part in this celebration. I have 
at hand a telegram I received from Senator Quezon which I 
think justified their act beyond question. It reads: 


Hon. PEDRO GUEVARA, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

It is true that I refused to participate in the celebration of the 
Fourth of July last year because the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence was excluded from the program and replaced with a 
speech by Admiral Kittelle which I knew would ridicule the ideals of 
self-determination and national independence, Such a program and 
such a speech I contend is not a celebration, but rather a derision 
ot the great event which is commemorated on the Fourth of July, and 
I shall not be a party to it. To every Filipino aspiring for the free- 
dom of his country the Fourth of July is both a hope and an inspira- 
tion. He will not join those who would use the Fourth of July as an 
occasion to deny the principles contained in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and who would refuse to read such a declaration. 

QUEZON. 


Gentlemen, I do not wish to take up the valuable time of this 
House. But I wish you would realize how sacred a day we 
hold the birth of your great Nation. We look to it as the 
inspiration in our struggle for freedom. It is an encouragement 
to us, for we believe in the lofty ideals and principles of the 
illustrious founders of this great Republic. But when the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence is omitted in the 
celebration of the Fourth of July it ceases to be a July Fourth 
celebration because that for which the day is celebrated is left 
out. In the one celebrated in Manila last year, when Senator 
Quezon and other Filipino leaders refused to participate, the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence was deliberately 
stricken from the program. And they went further than that. 
In its place they substituted a speech, repugnant to ever Ameri- 
can ideal—a speech that repudiates all the principles for which 
your forefathers have stood, fought for, and defended. 

A like celebration in any part of the United States will not 
be attended, and I doubt if it will be tolerated. 


JUVENILE INSURANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 922, to the bill S. 3694. I understand 
there will be no objection from the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 922. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
my objection was made to the part of the bill that I believed 
was new. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZnLMANI stated 
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that it was already in the law. He was right and I was in 
error, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be known as the juvenile 
fraternal act. 

Sec. 2. That any fraternal benefit society authorized to do business 
in the District of Columbia may provide in its laws, in addition to 
other benefits provided for therein, for insurance and/or annuities 
upon the lives of children, at any age, upon the application of some adult 
person, as the laws of such society may provide. Any such society 
may, at its option, organize and operate branches for stich children, and 
membership in local lodges and initiation therein shall not be required 
of such children, nor shail they have any voice in the management of 
the society. 

Sec. 3. That contributions to be made upon such certificates shall be 
based upon the Standard Industrial Mortality Tabie or the English Life 
Table No. 6, or the society may use a table based upon its own juvenile 
experience of at least 10 years and covering not less than 100,000 lives 
with a rate of interest not greater than 4 per cent per annum, or upon 
a higher standard. 

Src, 4. Any society issuing such benefit certificates shall maintain on 
all such certificates the reserve required by the standard of mortality and 
interest adopted by the society for computing contributions as provided 
in section 3. 

Src. 5. Any society shall have full power to provide for means of 
enforcing payment of contributions, designation of beneficiaries, and 
changing such designations, and in all other respects for the regulation, 
government, and control of such certificates and all rights, obligations, 
and liabilities incident thereto and connected therewith, not at variance 
with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


AWARD OF NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD TO CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE BETHLEHEM STEEL co. 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 827. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 827. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection ? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not think it is necessary to withhold 
it. I think we should proceed with the calendar. After we 
shall have completed the calendar we may go back. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. < 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
BRIG, GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI—UNITED STATES PULASKI SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 304) providing for the observance and commemo- 
ration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and establishing a commission 
to be known as the United States Pulaski Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the United States Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the commission) and to be composed of five 
commissioners as follows: One person to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, two Senators by the President of the Senate, 
and two Members of the House of Representatives by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Any vacancy in the office of a com- 
missioner shall be filled in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment. The commissioners shall serve without compensation therefor 
from the United States. The commission shall select a chairman from 
among its members. ‘ 

Sec. 2. The commission is authorized to arrange in cooperation with 
any organization or society without cost to the United States an ap- 
propriate observance and commemoration to take place in the month of 
October, 1929, of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 


death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and to participate, on behalf of 
the United States, in such manner as it deems advisable, in any other 
observance or celebration of such anniversary which may be held in 
the United States during the year 1929. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent. to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I know that the people of 
the Nation, particularly those of Polish descent, will greatly 
appreciate the passage of the pending resolution by this Con- 
gress. The resolution provides for the observance and com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary f the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski and the establishment 
of a commission to be known as the United States Pulaski 
Sesquicentennial Commission. This commission is authorized 
to arrange, in cooperation with any organization or society, 
an appropriate observance and commemoration in the month 
of October, 1929. 

Count Casimir Pulaski was born in Podolia, Poland, March 
4, 1748. He became interested in military affairs before he 
reached his majority, and served in the guard of Duke Charles, 
of Courland, before he reached the age of 20. In 1768 he 
joined his father, Joseph Pulaski, in Poland, ‘as one of the 
eight original associates of the Confederation of Barr. He 
and his father pledged their time and fortunes and lives to 
accomplishing the redemption of Poland. He carried on a par- 
tisan warfare after his father’s death, and in 1769 raised a 
revolt in Lithuania. He finally forced the Russians to with- 
draw from the fortified monastery of Czenstochova, to which 
he had been driven, and took an active part in forcing them 
across the Vistula. 

Subsequent unfortunate events caused Pulaski to leave his 
native land. He went to Turkey, but when the Sultan refused 
to aid him he removed to Paris in 1775. It was in the French 
capital that he made the acquaintance of Benjamin Franklin. 
After his talks with Franklin he became interested in the 
American struggle for independence and came to this eountry 
in March, 1777, immediately joining General Washington's 
staff in Philadelphia. In the Battle of Brandywine, in com- 
pany with Greene, Wayne, Sullivan, and Lafayette, he struck 
his first blow in behalf of the American cause. His great 
service in this engagement was to defeat the attempt of the 
enemy to cut off the line of retreat. He executed his task so 
successfully and promptly that, upon the recommendation of 
Washington, he was commissioned as brigadier general by Con- 
gress and assigned to command the Cavalry. General Wash- 
ington, in his letter to Congress recommending Pulaski.for this 
place, said: 


This gentleman has been, like us, engaged in defending the liberty 
and independence of his country and has sacrificed his fortune to his 
zeal for these objects. He derives from hence a title to our respect 
that ought to operate in his favor as far as the good of the service 


will permit, 


Pulaski later saved the Army from a surprise at Warren 
Tavern, near Philadelphia, and took part in the Battle of Ger- 
mantown. In the winter of 1777-78 he took part in the opera- 
tion of Gen. Anthony Wayne and helped defeat a division of 
British troops at Haddonfield, N. J. Subsequently he was as- 
signed to special duty at Valley Forge. 

Congress, upon General Pulaski's suggestion and upon the 
recommendation of General Washington, authorized the forma- 
tion of a corps of lancers and light infantry to be commanded 
by Pulaski. This corps, which was recruited mostly in Balti- 
more, later became famous under the name of Pulaski’s Legion. 

When he was stationed at Minisink, N. J., during the fol- 
lowing winter, under a petty command which he did not like, 
he expressed himself as wishing to return to Europe, but 
Washington persuaded him to remain. On the 8th of May, 
1779, he entered Charleston, S. C., and three days later, May 11, 
the city was invested by 900 British troops from General Pre- 
vost's army. Pulaski's assault was unsuccessful, but he held 
the city until the arrival of reinforcements on May 13. 

In the siege of Savannah, which resulted in his death, he 
rendered distinguished service. In the assault of October 8 
he commanded the entire cavalry, both French and American. 
In the course of the battle he received a wound in his right 
thigh, which proved fatal. He was taken from the battle field 
after the conflict to the brig Wasp for transfer to Charleston. 
Head winds delayed the ship for several days, and Pulaski 
died as the ship was leaving the river. He was buried at 
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sea, but funeral services were held afterwards in the city of 
Charleston, 

General Pulaski by birth and alliance was connected with 
some of the noblest families in the Kingdom of Poland, espe- 
cially with the princely house of Czartorinsky. He was a 
patriot of the most self-sacrificing type and one of the out- 
standing heroes of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Speaker, from the time of General Pulaski and General 
Kosciusko American citizens of Polish extraction have patrioti- 
cally and unselfishly carved a record of honorable achievement 
in the history of the Republic. 

The district which I have the honor to represent has a large 
number of residents of Polish extraction. They are a bulwark 
of strength to the Republic and among the leaders in political 
and economic progress, In the dark days of war the citizens 
of Polish extraction have emulated that high patriotism of 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski and Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko and have 
given unstintingly of their life blood in order to protect the high 
ideals and liberties of the American Government. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Rxconn on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 304 to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, I wish to 
offer the following tribute to this son of the Polish people: 

Casimir Pulaski, patriot, soldier, hero of two continents. 

October 11, 1928, will be the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death—death encountered while contending for 
the great principle of liberty. Born in 1748 he was but 31 years 
old at the time of his death, yet had rendered a full life of 
service to humankind. His youth was spent in the struggle of 
his native land—Poland—for liberty. He drank deep of its 
passion for freedom. Risked his all and by the Russian Govern- 
ment expatriated and sent into exile, 

Then in exile in France the American patriots found him, 
told him the story of the struggle of the Colonies to attain to 
the goal his life had been dedicated to in his own land. It is 
not strange, therefore, that we find this brave, strong soul 
joining his fortunes with that of Washington and his army. 

Coming to America in 1777 he won distinction and a great 
victory at Brandywine. There he was made brigadier gen- 
eral. Two years later in the seige of Sanannah he was mor- 
tally wounded, from which injury he died two days later. A 
a soul giving his all for the betterment of the people of all 

e. 

The descendants of his people have wrought through these 
years of nation building their best into the fabric of our 
common life. As his contribution was noble and lasting, so 
has been theirs. 

The sixth district of Michigan has many of these sons and 
danghters of Poland. They have builded schools, churches, 
and homes. They have toiled, saved, and now in industry, 
commerce, and learning are contributing no mean part in the 
Nation’s wealth, culture, and position of the day. 

I proudly join in the indorsement of the legislation providing 
for the commission to celebrate the life and sacrifice of this 
great soldier and patriot. In this connection I want to read 
the resolution adopted by the Common Council of the City of 
Detroit indorsing the establishment of the proposed commis- 
sion, which resolution will not, I am sure, receive a single 
opposing vote. 


A concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to enact House Joint 
Resolution 27, to commenrorate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and establishing 
a commission to be known as the United States Pulaski Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission 


Whereas on October 11, 1929, will occur the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; and 

Whereas the service rendered by him was of great value and assist- 
ance to the cause of American independence of such high importance 
that on September 15, 1777, he was appointed brigadier general of the 
Continental Army and chief of dragoons, and on March 28, 1778, he 
was designated commander of an independent corps known as Pulaski’s 
Legion; and 
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Whereas he died on October 11, 1779, of wounds received on October 
9, 1779, at the siege of Savannah: Therefore be it 

Resolved (by the Council of the City of Detroit), That we urge upon, 
and respectfully memorialize, the United States Congress to enact leg- 
islation which will provide for the effective carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the said bill whereby commission would be established by 
Congress to arrange an appropriate observance and commemoration to 
take place during the month of October, 1929, of such anniversary, and 
to participate, on behalf of the United States, in such manner as it 
deems advisable, in any other observance or commemoration of such 
anniversary which may be held in the United States during the year 
of 1929. 

Sec, 2. Suitable copies of this resolution shall be sent by clerk of 
the city of Detroit to the President of the United States, presiding ofi- 
cers of both branches of Congress, to the members of the congressional 
Committee on Library, and to Senators and Members of the Congress 
representing the State of Michigan.” 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 1609) entitled “An act recognizing the heroic 
conduct, devotion to duty, and skill on the part of officers and 
crews of the U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President 
Roosevelt, President Harding, and the British steamship Came- 
ronia, and for other purposes.” 

The messige also announced that the Senate had— 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives be respectfully requested 
to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 13622) entitled “An act to 
amend and supplement the Code of the Laws of the United States of 
America.” 


The message further announced that the Senate disagrees to 
House Concurrent Resolution No. 41, that the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 
authorized to close the first session of the Seventieth Congress 
by adjourning their respective Houses on the 29th day of May, 
1928, at 5 o'clock p. m. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 
TRANSFER OF SURPLUS MATERIALS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
AT WEST POINT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6655) to authorize the transfer of surplus materials for 
construction of buildings at West Point. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is there 
any gentleman here from the Committee on Military Affairs? I 
shall offer an amendment to strike out, on line 5, the word “ all,” 
so that the bill will read, “ That the Secretary of War is hereby 
directed to turn over to the United States Military Academy, 
without expense, surplus tools and materials as may be avail- 
able,” and so forth. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With that understanding, I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 
turn over to the United States Military Academy, without expense, all 
such surplus tools and materials as may be available and necessary for 
the construction of buildings or for use in the instruction of cadets in 
the academy. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, on 
page 1, line 5, to strike out the word “ all.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Line 5, strike out the word 
“all.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
ADDITIONAL JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 18116) to provide an additional justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9054) to amend section 118 of the Judicial Code, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of law clerks to the United States 
circuit judges. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

e SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill 

Mr. ROMJUE, Mr. TARVER, and Mr. COLLINS objected. 


AGE LIMIT OF PERSONS CONFINED AT INDUSTRIAL REFOR MATORY, 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12249) to remove the age limit of persons who may 
be confined at the United States Industrial Reformatory at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. : 

The Clerk read the title of thé bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GILBERT, Mr. LaGUARDIA, and Mr. VINSON of 
Kentucky objected. 

AGRICULTURAL DAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was Senate joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 61) to provide for an agricultural day. 
The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
; Sass GILBERT, Mr. LaGUARDIA, and Mr. CRAMTON ob- 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 13108) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, us follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge and approaches thereto across the White 
River, at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, at or near 
Newport, Jackson County, State of Arkansas, in accordance with the 
provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, 
That the State Highway Commission of Arkansas obtains Federal aid 
for the construction of the bridge as provided in the act entitled 
“An act to permit the granting of Federal aid in respect of certain 
roads and bridges,” approved March 3, 1927: Provided further, That 
the State Highway Department of Arkansas shall not issue and sell 
bonds on the project in excess of the difference between the cost of 
same and the amount of Federal funds actually used in its construction. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the folowing committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, after the figures “1906” strike out the balance of 
line 1 and all of lines 2 to 10, inclusive. 

Page 2, add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient (1) to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches; (2) the interest on borrowed money necessarily 
required and financing charges necessarily incurred in connection with 
the construction of the bridge and its approaches; and (3) to provide 
a sinking fund sufficient to retire the bonds issued and sold in con- 
nection with such original construction. All revenue received from the 
bridge shall be applied to the foregoing purposes, and no bonds issued 
in connection with the construction of the bridge and its approaches 
shall be made to mature later than 20 years after the date of issue 
thereof. After a fund sufficient to retire such bonds in accordance with 


their provisions shall have been so provided, the bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated as a free highway bridge, upon which no 
tolls shall be charged. An accurate and itemized record of the original 
cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, the interest charges paid, and the 
tolls charged and the daily revenues received from the bridge shall be 
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kept by the State Highway Commission of Arkansas and shall be avail- 
able at all reasonable times for information of all persons interested.” 
Page 3, line 10, strike out the figure “2” and insert 3.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SABINE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13777) authorizing the State of Louisiana and the State of 
Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Sabine River at or near Burr's Ferry. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improye the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the Louisiana Highway Commission and the State Highway Commission 
of Texas be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Sabine 
River, between Vernon Parish, La, and Newton County, Tex, at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Burr's Ferry, 
La., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Src. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission, and the State Highway Commission of Texas all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, cendemn, occupy, 
possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the location, 
construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes 
or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which 
such real estate or other property is situated, upon making just com- 
pensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws 
of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the 
condemnation or expropriation of property for public purposes in such 
State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the name “Burr's” and insert the name 
Burr.“ 

Page 2, line 2, after the word “ Ferry“ insert the word “ Louisiana.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
The title was amended. 
BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13848) to legalize a bridge across the Potomac River at 
or near Paw Paw, W. Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge now being constructed across the 
Potomac River at or near Paw Paw, W. Va., by the State of West 
Virginia and the State of Maryland, or any county or counties thereof, 
if completed in accordance with plans accepted by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War, as providing suitable facilities for navigation 
and operated as a free highway bridge, shall be a lawful structure, and 
shall be subject to the conditions and limitations of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
‘approved March 23, 1906, other than those requiring the approval of 
plans by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers before the 
bridge is commenced, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(8. 4344) granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway 
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Commission of Arkansas to construct, READS, and operate a 
bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is ‘there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no ria 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintàin, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the White River, 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Clarendon, 
Ark., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over 5 waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient (1) to pay the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches; (2) the interest on borrowed money necessarily required 
and financing charges necessarily incurred in connection with the con- 
struction of the bridge and its approaches; and (3) to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to retire the bonds issued and sold in connection with 
such original construction. All revenue received from the bridge shall 
be applied to the foregoing purposes, and no bonds issued in connection 
with the construction of the bridge and its approaches shall be made 
to mature later than 25 years after the date of issue thereof. 

After a fund sufficient to retire such bonds in accordance with their 
provisions shall have been so provided, the bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated as a free highway bridge upon which no tolls 
shall be eharged. An accurate and itemized record of the original cost 
of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same, the interest charges paid, and the 
tolls charged and the daily revenues received from the bridge shall be 
kept by the State Highway Commission of Arkansas, and shall be avail- 
able at all reasonable times for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment : 
Page 2, line 13, strike out “25” and insert “20.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11800) to establish a commission for the participation 
of the United States in the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Rhode Island. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the United States Commission on the Battle of Rhode 
Island (hereinafter referred to as the commission), and to be composed 
of five commissioners, as follows: One to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, two Senators by the President of the Senate, 
and two Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker. The commission shall serve without compensation and 
shall select a chairman from among their number. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 
to be expended by the commission for actual and necessary traveling 
expenses and subsistence while discharging its official duties outside the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $6,500 to 
be utilized in the discretion of the commission for the appropriate par- 
ticipation on the part of the United States in the celebration and 
observance on the island of Rhode Island of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the historic battle of Rhode Island on the 29th day of 
August, 1928, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Beginning on line 9, page 2, strike out all of section 3. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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ENLARGING OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(H. R. 13929) to provide for the enlarging of the Capitol 
Grounds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the commission created by the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission to be known as the Commission for 
the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 11, 1928, is authorized and directed to carry out the plan 
for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds recommended by the commis- 
sion in scheme B of its report to the Congress contained in House 
Document No. 252, Seventieth Congress, first session, as follows: 

(1) Provision for an avenue extending from the western fountain 
in front of the Union Station southwesterly to Pennsylvania Avenue, 
joining said avenue between Second and Third Streets NW.; 

(2) Closing of North Capitol Street south of D Street; 

(3) Closing of C Street to vehicular traffic between New Jersey 
Avenue and First Street NB., and removal of street-car tracks from 
C Street and relaying them in a subway passing under Delaware 
Avenue; 

(4) Removal of street-car tracks from Delaware Avenue and B 
Street (including the spur extending from Delaware Avenue into the 
Capitol Grounds) and relaying them on First Street NE., and establish- 
ing a convenient subway connection with the basement of the Senate 
Office Building; 

(5) Construction of an underground garage extending from Delaware 
Avenue to New Jersey Avenue; 

(6) Acquisition of private property and removal of existing buildings, 
as hereinafter provided; and 

(7) Construction of terraces and fountains, grading, landscaping, and 
architectural treatment. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act the Architect of the Capitol is 
authorized, under the direction of the cqmmission— 

(1) To acquire, on behalf of the United States, by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise, all or any part of the privately owned lands, 
including buildings and other structures, in lot 800 of square No. 574; 
square No. 575; lots 1, 2, and 818 of square No. 630; lot 1 of square 
No. 631; the western half of square No. 633; and reservation No. 12, 
us such squares and reservation appear on the records of the office of 
the surveyor of the District of Columbia as of the date of the ap- 
proval of this act. Any condemnation proceedings instituted under 
authority of this act shall be in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, and for other purposes,” approved August 30, 1890, as amended. 

(2) When title to the property specified in subdivision (1) of this 
section has been vested in the United States, to provide for the demoli- 
tion and removal, as expeditiously as possible, of any structures 
thereon; and to provide for the demolition and removal, as expeditiously 
as possible, of any structures on other lands within the area of the 
proposed development, 

(3) To enter into contracts, to purchase materials, supplies, equip- 
ment, and accessories, in the open market, to employ the necessary 
personnel, including professional services without reference to section 
35 of the act approved June 25, 1910, and to make such expenditures, 
including expenditures for advertising and travel and the purchase of 
technical and reference books, as may be necessary. 

Sec, 3. All privately owned lands acquired under the provisions of 
this act, together with all other lands within the area of development 
proposed in Scheme B of House Document No. 252, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, including streets and roadways, shall be a part of 
the Capitol Grounds under the jurisdiction and control of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, and all lands within such area heretofore under 
the jurisdiction and control of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are hereby transferred to the jurisdiction and control of the 
Architect of the Capitol; except that any street or roadway within 
such area under the jurisdiction and control of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia sball not be transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Architect of the Capitol until such time as 
the Architect of the Capitol files notice in writing with the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia that such transfer is necessary 


‘for the proposed development. 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of any street-railway company, 
the removal of whose tracks is necessary under the plan of the pro- 
posed development, when so requested in writing by the Architect 
of the Capitol, to remove any of such tracks, to repair and restore 
the space vacated, and to relay such tracks on the streets designated, 
as may be directed by the Architect of the Capitol, the total cost 
thereof to be borne by said companies. 

(b) Whenever, in carrying out the provisions of this act, it be- 
comes necessary to change the grade of any street occupied by the 
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tracks of any street-railway company the company shall adjust the 
grade of such tracks to the new grade of the street, the total cost 
of such adjustment to be borne by said company. 

Sec. 5. The Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital is hereby authorized and directed to proceed with 
the development of that part of the public grounds in the District 
of Columbia connecting the Capitol Grounds with the Washington 
Monument and known as the Mall parkway, in accordance with the plans 
of Major L'Enfant and the so-called MacMillan Commission, with such 
modifications thereof as may be recommended by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and approved by the Commission for 
the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds. Such development shall in- 
clude the grounds now occupied by the Botanic Garden between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland Avenues west of Fifteenth Street, and, 
as to such grounds, the development shall be in accordance with the 
approved plans for enlarging the Capitol Grounds. For the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this section, jurisdiction over that 
part of the public grounds the development of which is herein author- 
ized shall be transferred to the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital at such time as may be approved 
by the Joint Committee on the Library, 

Sec, 6. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$4,912,414, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the 
Commission for the Enlarging of the Capitol Grounds to carry out 
the provisions of this act relating to the enlarging of the Capitol 
Grounds. Appropriations made under authority of this section shall 
be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Department of the 
Interior. a 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


On page 5, line 24, strike out the word “Fifteenth” and insert the 
word “ First.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp upon some methods and 
practices of teaching the Federal Constitution in the public 
high schools of the several States. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, it seems but yesterday since 
on July 7, 1896, Nicholas Murray Butler, while delivering an 
address before the National Educational Association at Buffalo, 
N. Y., made this statement: 


The material advances made since the present century opened are 
more numerous and more striking than the sum total of those that all 
previous history records. We find it difficult even to imagine the 
world of our grandfathers, and almost impossible to appreciate or under- 
stand it. Without the factory, without the manifold products and 
applications of steam and electricity, without even the newspaper and 
the sulphur match, the details of our daily life would be strangely 
different. In our time wholly new mechanical and economic forces are 
actively at work, and have already changed the appearance of the 
earth’s surface. What another hundred years may bring forth no one 
dares to predict. 


When Doctor Butler talks about steam and electricity, news- 
papers and the sulphur match, to us of this day, 31 years later, 
it is as if we were reading the translation of a tablet recently 
unearthed in the tomb of King Tut. We are now speaking in 
terms of automobiles, airplanes, and radio. We are talking 
around the world without wires, and flying around the world 
with mechanical wings. The geometric rate of the world’s 
progress has accomplished more marvels in the first quarter of 
the present century than it did in the whole preceding century. 
If the nineteenth century witnessed greater conquests over 
nature and greater advances in what we call civilization than 
all preceding centuries, what shall we say of the first 25 years 
that most of us have witnessed in the current century? 

This enormous rapidity of development emphasizes and en- 
forces the necessity for formal and systematic education. The 
world is developing so rapidly that the individual can not be 
expected merely to absorb the necessary knowledge and obtain 
the necessary training by mere accidental contact and hap- 
hazard information. In order to prepare the individual to com- 
prehend the multitudinous forces playing about him and through 
him, the progress of the world up to date must be epitomized, 
the knowledge derived through long years of history must be 
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systematically arranged and named “science,” in order that 
each individual may be quickly put in possession of this in- 
heritance of the ages. 

Thus the successive generations rise upon the shoulders of 
the preceding generations as if the race were ascending a 
ladder. 

Under republican institutions, where the ideals of democracy 
permeate the foundations of government, both Federal and 
State, there is no alternative save formal public education. 
The equality among men announced in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence must be translated into equality of opportunity, into 
the chance for every boy and girl to make of himself and for 
himself all that his capabilities and his character justify. But 
it must not be forgotten that this public education, under these 
popular institutions of government, is not alone for the benefit 
of the individual as such, not alone to equip him to run the 
economic race, not alone to enable him to compete in business 
with his fellows, not alone to qualify him for financial suc- 
cess, but there is the deeper, broader, and oft overlooked propo- 
sition that our American system of education exists primarily 
and essentially for the benefit of society itself. Government 
is the mere agency of society to protect, preserve, and promote 
society. Our educational institutions and system are but the 
instrumentalities of the Government for the perpetuation and 
perfection of that government and of society. 

In an address delivered by Rev. Lyman Abbott to the National 
Educational Association in 1897, he summarized the command- 
ing and paramount importance of education in the estimate of 
the people at that time in these words: 

We have entered in this country upon a sublime and even awful 
experiment. We have here 60,000,000 people, soon to become 100,000,- 
000, without any common traditions, any common religious belief, any 
common race connection, any common language or literature, any gov- 
ernment or authority over them, any trained aristocracy to lead them. 
We have gathered here to try an experiment never before tried in the 
histery of the world, and certainly not on any considerable scale. 
Aristotle said there is government by the one, government by the few, 
and government by the many. We have added a fourth: Government by 
all—self-government. 


But startling as were the facts then recited by him, the pas- 
sage of 31 swift years since then has completely changed the 
picture. It is now 120,000,000 people; we have approximately 
27,000,000 human beings in school taught by approximately 
1,000,000 teachers, representing an annual outlay of approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 and functioning in plants worth approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000. 

This is America’s pledge to education. This is the material 
manifestation of her faith in education. This is the proof of 
the pewer of such faith. These results indicate how deeply the 
conviction has gripped the minds and hearts of men that 
education is the supreme task of each generation. 

But education in a democracy is inspired by entirely different 
ideals from education in an autocracy. Education where repub- 
lican institutions prevail is not merely for the benefit of the 
individual, not merely to enable the person to be more efficient 
as a worker, or more accomplished as a scientist, or more suc- 
cessful as a professional man. 

Where government rests upon the consent of the governed, as 
here, education is for the benefit of the entire community and 
to enable the citizens, both individually and collectively, to 
function as a self-governing people. Therefore, such education 
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Sta 
traveled lawyer, President Coolidge gave utterance to his con- 
viction of the importance of instruction in our constitutional 
system. 

It is of first importance that the study of the Constitution should be 
an essential part of the education of the American youth. 

While we can not all be trained in the technicalities of the law, we 
should all have some idea of our fundamental institutions. 

The Constitution is not self-perpetuating. If it is to survive, it 
will be because it has publie support. 

To live under the American Constitution is the greatest political 
privilege that was ever accorded to the human race. 


Most textbooks on Civil Government include a course on the 
Constitution of the United States. As it is ordinarily taught, 
especially to high-school students, it is exceedingly dry and 
perhaps unprofitable. It is difficult for young persons to com- 
prehend the framework, the mere outline, the bony structure of 
government set up by the Constitution. All persons can easily 
understand the Declaration of Independence. It deals first 
with generalities and then proceeds to outline a bill of par- 
ticulars against the misdeeds of the British Government. All 
of us can grasp the ethical significance of both the general prop- 
ositions and the particular charges, But when we pass to the 
Constitution of the United States and to that of the several 
States, we enter a field that takes perhaps years of study and 
reading to enable a person to grasp the significance of the words. 

But our American constitutional system can be taught so 
that the flesh and blood and nerve of the moral and ethical 
conception back of the Constitution may be comprehended. 
Merely by way of suggestion, I offer 10 propositions that might 
be characterized as the landmarks of our constitutional gov- 
ernment and if these should be memorized and understood as 
the touchstone and key to the Constitution itself, the student 
would be greatly assisted and inspired. These 10 foundation 
stones, that are not written into the Constitution, but are im- 
plied in the system, are present as the major premise in the 
mind of every court that comes to construe the Constitution. 
They are as follows: 

First. Properly and naturally, any government set up by 
people that have subscribed to the Declaration of Independence 
which pronounced that the Government rests upon the consent 
of the governed and may be altered by the governed at any 
time, might be called popular sovereignty, should take first 
place and be number one. Popular sovereignty implies the 
supremacy of the ballot box. 

The one distinctive, unique, and original proposition in the 
Declaration of Independence was the assertion of “the right of 
the people to alter or to amend their form of government at 
will.” That this proposition is carried into the Federal Con- 
stitution as an implication thereof is supported by the state- 
ment of Chief Justice William Howard Taft in an address by 
himself while President delivered before the National Educa- 
tional Association at Boston on July 4, 1910: 


The Constitution was a charter of fundamental law, the most concise 
and comprehensive eyer written, elastic enough to meet all contingencies 
and yet restrictive enough always to preserve intact the original plan. 
It established a Government on the principles set out in the Declaration 
of Independence. It executed the general promises of the declaration. 


The second corner stone of the American system is “the 
equality of every citizen before law.” It was a new thing in 
the world to build a government upon the conception of 


must ever haye in mind its social and civic aspect, and these | equality in the courts and in the legislative acts and in admin- 


must dominate not alone the courses of study, but the discipline 
and the inspirational features. For this reason we insist that 
the flag, State and National, should be aboye every schoolhouse ; 
that patriotic songs should be taught to and sung by the stu- 
dents; that all shall be subjected to the same rules and regula- 
tions; that, without respect to conditions of wealth or station, 
all should march to the same time, salute the same flag, pro- 
nounce the same American creed, voice the same prayer, and 


istrative measures based upon the unyarying assumption that 
every man, irrespective of inherent power or weakness, irre- 
spective of poverty or wealth, irrespective of ignorance or 
learning, stands absolutely equal to every other man. Of 
course, in this proposition the word “man” is used generically 
to include women and children, 

The third fundamental principle of American political life is 
that “ours is a government of laws and not of men.” Laws 


lock through literature, history, science, and nature up to the | must speak in general terms and individuals are considered only 


God above all and in all. 

Every President of the United States, from Washington to 
Coolidge, has emphasized the vital connection between education 
and the life of the Republic. In summarizing a lifetime of wide 
experience and reflection, and leaving his counsels as a testa- 
ment of richest heritage to the Nation that his constancy and 
courage had done so much to establish, in his farewell address, 
Washington employed these memorable words: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives force to public opinion, it should be enlightened. 


In the foreword to the sixth edition of that scholarly and 
comprehensive treatise upon the “Constitution of the United 


as they shall transgress general laws. Class legislation is uni- 
versally denounced by us as un-American and unfair. Legisla- 
tion or administration or judicial action in the interest of any 
individual, of a kind and to a degree different from what other 
individuals would receive, would be utterly unthinkable to the 
American mind and utterly abhorrent to the American heart. 
The fourth distinguishing characteristic of our Government 
is the thought that lies embedded in the phrase “ due process of 
law” and finds expression in the proposition that “every man 
must have his day in court.“ It simply means that govern- 
mental agencies hear before they condemn; that they proceed 
only by general and public investigation and render judgment 
only after a public trial when both sides or all sides shall have 
been given ample and free opportunity to present every argu- 
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ment and consideration affecting in any way the matter in 
hand. Such a procedure is so inherently just as to receive the 
universal approval of men everywhere since we commenced 
calling attention to it. 

The next and fifth distinguishing feature that I call to your 
attention is the peculiar invention of American statesmanship ; 
it is the division of governmental powers between the Federal 
Government and the several State governments whereby each 
is utterly independent and sovereign within its own sphere, 
operating at the same time within the same territory upon the 
same people, and yet occupying spheres so distinctly separated 
and marked as to bring since 1860 but infrequent and minor 
clashes. In this respect, the American system is novel and origi- 
nal; no government in any part of the world had ever before un- 
dertaken such a separation of powers. Though this experiment 
resulted in a great civil war that cost much in life and treasure, 
yet the impartial student of history must finally accord to it a 
high appraisement of merit and influence in contributing to the 
spectacular development of our Nation. The wonderful con- 
trivance whereby general matters affecting the whole continent, 
relating to national defense and international relations and 
interstate transaction, were assigned to one continent-wide 
government, while on the other hand local interests left to the 
people of the separate States, has brought about such an enlist- 
ment of the interest and such an awakening of the activities of 
the whole people as to insure progress, deyelopment, and expan- 
sion along all lines. After according the highest place to the 
influence of racial stock, and after yielding second place to the 
geographical and climatic influences, combined with natural 
resources, the next highest factor in explaining the power and 
progress of the people of this country must be ascribed to this 
wonderful system of separating governmental powers designed 
by our fathers nearly 150 years ago. 

The sixth and next touchstone of American life that I have 
singled out for mention is closely related to and correlated with 
the one last discussed. It is the existence of a system of checks 
and balances within our Government whereby one department 
is set over against another department, and one branch over 
against another branch, and one State over against another 
State, and all the States over against the Federal Government, 
and the small States over against the large States all worked 
out in such a wonderfully simple and harmonious way as to 
prevent runaway reform, to check radical progressivism, to 
insure sufficient stability and permanency without preventing 
desirable and well-considered progress. 

The seventh test and measure of Americanism is the universal 
and unquestioned right of the majority to rule. This lies at the 
very base of any popular government and especially of our 
American constitutional government, The system of checks and 
balances just discussed insures to every individual the enjoy- 
ment of his life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness accord- 
ing to his own personal ideals, and subject to that fundamental 
conception the right of the majority to decide and determine 
what laws shall be passed and what amendments to the Con- 
stitution shall be made, and what shall be repealed, is as inher- 
ent in the American system as is the conception of loyalty to 
the King in the British system. The philosophy of our political 
action rests upon the propostion that the whole people agree, 
when proceeding into an election, that the majority shall be 
constituted the agent of the whole people for the election of the 
officers of the Government, who in turn shall enact the laws 
to govern us or repeal some of them, and we agree in advance to 
ratify and confirm the action of the majority so that whomso- 
ever the majority selects and installs into office he may become 
the official voice and agent and representative of the whole 
people. In America no group nor section nor party can say to 
another group or section or party, “He is your President, not 
mine; that is your Supreme Court, not mine; this is your Con- 
gress, not mine; this is your law, not mine; this is your Consti- 
tution, not mine.” 

The President of the United States, of whatever party, during 
his term of office is my President; the Supreme Court is al- 
ways my Supreme Court; the Congress is always my Congress; 
the Constitution from first to last is my Constitution; and the 
laws made in pursuance of that Constitution are my laws, and 
bind me, whether I voted for them or not and whether I per- 
sonally approve of them or not, and as a loyal American citizen 
I am equally bound to respect and obey and enforce all of the 
laws constitutionally enacted, without discriminating in favor 
of some and against others, and if I fail in carrying out this 
eornerstone of American Government to that extent, I fail in 
my duties as an American citizen, and I fall short of my ideal 
of Americanism and I am to that extent disloyal to American 
ideals. 

The next and eighth base upon which rests the American sys- 
tem is individualism as contrasted with socialism, the inde- 
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pendence of every person as contrasted with group or class or 
sectional obligation, the privilege accorded to the individual to 
work out his own destiny and to carve out his own fortune and 
to accomplish his own ideal. Here we are reminded again of 
the thought wrapped up in the Declaration of Independence; 
if each individual be equally free from other individuals, if 
individuals owe no group allegiance and are entitled to no class 
distinctions, so all are equally bound to that collective group 
called society, equally obligated to strive in peace and in war 
for the defense of society and equally bound in peace and in 
war to promote the happiness and prosperity of society. The 
American conception is that the progress of all is best pro- 
moted by permitting the highest liberty of individual action 
and endeavor, so that the resultant of the struggles of each 
may more rapidly advance the civilization of all. 

The next and ninth implied proposition contained in our sys- 
tem is education—not merely the right and privilege of each 
individual to have access to the means of education, but the 
duty, the obligation, of the State as one branch of the complete 
governmental system to see that, the door of school and college 
having been opened, the citizens to be shall have every induce- 
ment and assistance to enter and to remain and to develop 
under the guidance of such school and college. This function of 
education was reserved to the States; and from the earliest 
times the States have encouraged, though never financially 
aiding, denominations to establish schools and colleges to help 
the State discharge its function to educate. This great variety 
and diversity of agencies in the field of education has great 
merit and has contributed mightily to our Nation’s power. The 
number of our strongest and best men and women that have 
come from our smallest and weakest colleges is marvelous, 
This diversity rests upon that tonception of individualism 
already referred to. This diversity also creates a generous 
rivalry and stimulates progress through such rivalry, and calls 
into being the yoluntary spirit in education and gives play to 
the capabilities of our men and women to administer our own 
affairs. Thus I hold that every denominational college in the 
land, even down to the small, oft derided and sneered at “ col- 
legette,” is performing its part and playing its useful rôle in the 
cause of American education. If our men and women will con- 
tribute freely of their means, will sacrifice and save in order to 
have means so to contribute to the schools and colleges of their 
own choice, then I say the existence of such colleges is render- 
ing a double service, in that they not only educate young men 
and women within their halls, but they are indirectly educating 
the men and women already come to maturity who are con- 
tributing to their support, who are managing their affairs, and 
who are busily sustaining the interest of the denominations in 
such institutions. 

This is the very heart of the American educational system. 
Some cynically say such haphazard irregular agencies constitute 
“no system”; but we must remember the free spirit of man, 
especially of Americans, can not be chained, and the individ- 
ualism of man can not be developed by molding all in the same 
pattern and marching all to the same music. 

The tenth and last proposition to which I invite your atten- 
tion might well have been classed as the first and foremost in 
importance; it is the place of religion in the life of America. 
This is not mentioned as cant or servile lip service to prevail- 
ing sentiment. Roger W. Babson, great exponent of American 
business and financial statistics, neither a politician nor edu- 
eater nor a minister, announces this solemn proposition: 


The American people have gone wild over railroads, ships, buildings, 
and horsepower, but have forgotten the human soul from which all 
these things originated and upon which all these things depend. 


Theodore Roosevelt lying on his deathbed, widely experienced 
in American life, profoundly yersed in American history, deeply 
in sympathy with the American heart, said to his friend, Newell 
Dwight Hillis: 


Hillis, I think we have a 50-50 chance yet to save America. 


He was not talking about saving America from a foreign 
foe; he was not filled with forebodings of any early overthrow 
of the American Government; he was not anticipating any 
pestilence or failure of food supplies from an impoverished soil 
for a multiplying population. The context shows that Roose- 
velt had in mind the thought that the heart, the sentiment, the 
soul, the spirit, of a nation is its real life, and that if it be lost, 
all is lost; if it be saved, all is saved. 

Bigots pretended to believe that because the Constitution of 
the United States made no direct reference to the Deity and no 
appeal to Divine Providence that it would be a Godless Govern- 
ment. Others, pretending to fear that the powers of govern- 
ment might be stretched to permit the setting up of some fayor- 
ite sect, insisted that the first amendment should become part of 
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our organic law prohibiting Congress from enacting any law 
respecting an establishment of religion, and at the same time 
denying to Congress the power to prohibit the free exercise on 
the part of every citizen of his own religious faith and prac- 
tice. Strangers to our system might not understand that such 
a constitutional system could rest upon an implied faith in the 
power and providence of God, since there is no formal declara- 
tion of such. But as education, an activity peculiarly close to 
the breasts and bosoms of the people, was left to the State 
governments, so religion, the handmaid of government, the light 
of civilization, the soul of humanity, was left to the people of 
the several States, and by those States has ever been left, and 
probably ever will be left, to the conscience of the citizen him- 
self. But essentially entwined with the American conception 
of government, part of the very bone and sinew and nerve of 
every conception of American life, is the separation, complete 
and perpetual, between church and state. Since Jefferson’s 
preamble to the Virginia statute for religious liberty sounded 
first this call to conscience and common sense, the people of this 
Nation have increasingly and constantly become confirmed in 
their conviction that these two mighty pillars of civilization, 
these two mighty agencies for organizing the forces of human- 
ity, that these two centers for the crystallization of human 
sentiment and human action shall stand separate, distinct, 
unalterable, and unvarying so long as the Constitution itself 
shall stand. 
THE TARIFF 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Record on the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on February 9 I introduced 
bill H. R. 10758, which is intended to amend the tariff measure 
of 1922, commonly known as the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 
I am endeavoring, under Title I, to amend a number of para- 
graphs of Schedule 3, two paragraphs of Schedule 4, several 
paragraphs of Schedule 9, a paragraph of Schedule 10, several 
of Schedule 11, several of Schedule 12, and not only amending 
a number of paragraphs but also adding a paragraph to 
Schedule 7. I am also seeking to amend Schedule 15 of Title 
II of such act. In presenting this measure I make no claim 
that it is scientifically drawn; that is, from the viewpoint of 
a tariff expert, nor from the viewpoint of the highly protected 
interests. I do claim, however, that it is equitably framed 
from the viewpoint of the farmer, the laborer, and the great 
consuming masses. 

The farmer has been complaining for some time of the 
discrimination against his industry in favor of the manu- 
facturing industry as under the present tariff act. In answer 
to this complaint he is told that the reason and sole reason 
is the large surplus of agricultural products, and with this 
continuing surplus of such products it is impossible to stabilize 
the market of his production. Therefore he must cease to 
produce so much. I am wondering if it is known that there 
was imported into this country in 1926 more agricultural 
products than we exported. Government statistics show that 
in 1926 (which is the latest complete statistics available) we 
imported in round numbers $3,500,000,000 worth of raw and 
manufactured agricultural products of various kinds, about two- 
thirds of which entered this country free of duty to compete 
with American farmers and fruit producers who are compelled 
to pay protection prices for all they purchase. 

It is contended that a tariff on many farm products now 
allowed to enter free and an increase of the rates on those 
earrying a small tariff would do no good. My answer is that 
it certainly would do no harm, I am endeayoring in my pro- 
posed measure to enable the producers of the raw material to 
secure some of the benefits of the tariff as well as the producers 
of the finished product. To accomplish this it is proposed 
to take some of the farm products now on the free list and 
put them on the protected list, to increase the rates on other 
products now carrying a small rate, to take some of the highly 
protected manufactured articles off of the protected list and 
restore them to the free list, and to reduce very materially 
the rates on many other articles. So, with that in mind, I 
am proposing to increase the rate of 144 cents per pound on 
cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds to 3 cents per pound and 
to Increase the rate of 2 cents per pound on cattle weighing 
more than 1,050 pounds to 4 cents per pound. Notwithstanding 
the present rates, 211,598 cattle were imported for food pur- 
poses in 1926, and 436,204 cattle were imported for food pur- 
poses in 1927. 

Also I propose to increase the rate on sheep from $2 per 
head, which is the present rate, to $3 per head, and to increase 
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the present tariff rates on live hogs for slaughtering from 
one-half cent per pound to 3 cents per pound. Under the present 
tariff rates, 17,930,865 pounds were imported into this country 
in 1926, and this was more than doubled last year, there being 
35,883,850 pounds imported in 1927. 

I am seeking to amend Schedule 7 by adding an entire new 
paragraph, designated as 706A, which removes hides from the 
free list of the present tariff act, and provides a tariff rate 
of 6 cents per pound on dry cattle hides, 5 cents per pound on 
cattle hides wet-salted, 15 cents per pound on calfskins dry, 
and 8 cents per pound on calfskins wet-salted. It might be of 
interest to call attention to the imports of these hides within 
the past two years. There were 150,451,522 pounds of cattle 
hides imported into this country in 1926, and last year this was 
almost doubled, the figure being 237,233,752 pounds. And over 
45,000,000 pounds of calfskins were brought into this country 
in 1926, and about the same amount last year. There is no 
protection whatever for this industry under the present law. 

Under the present law there is a tariff rate of 3 cents per 
pound on live poultry. We imported 2,107,707 pounds of live 
poultry into this country in 1926, and about the same amount 
last year. I am endeavoring to protect this industry by in- 
creasing the rate to 814 cents per pound. Dead poultry carries 
a rate of 6 cents per pound. I am proposing to increase this 
rate to 11 cents per pound, for in the years 1926 and 1927 over 
10,000,000 pounds were brought into this country. 

The measure I am proposing provides-for an increase in the 
tariff rates on such farm products as barley, from the present 
rate of 20 cents to 30 cents a bushel; on corn from 15 cents to 
30 cents per bushel; on oats from 15 cents to 25 cents per 
bushel ; on paddy or rough rice from 1 cent to 2 cents per pound; 
on brown rice from 114 to 24% cents per pound; on milled rice 
from 2 cents to 3% cents per pound; on broken rice from one-half 
cent to 1 cent per pound; on rye from 15 cents to 30 cents per 
bushel; on wheat from 42 cents to 50 cents per bushel; on pea- 
nuts not shelled from 4 cents to 5 cents per pound; on alfalfa 
seed from 4 cents to 8 cents per pound, and other grass seed 
accordingly ; on beans, green or unripe, from one-half cent to 1 
cent per pound; on dried beans from three-quarters cent to 3 
cents per pound; on onions from 1 cent to 3 cents per pound. 
There are several other agricultural products that are carried in 
the bill introduced by me, but do not deem it necessary to 
mention them in detail at this time. 

At the beginning I stated that I was not only endeavoring 
to increase the tariff rates on many farm products but was also 
endeavoring to decrease the rates on manufactured products 
that are highly protected and which the agriculturist is com- 
pelled to purchase. Here is where we meet face to face the 
bald, bold claim by high protectionists that the present tariff 
is yery beneficial to labor, and that if the present rates should 
be lowered it would result in lower wages for employees of the 
manufacturing industries, and that the increased rates as pro- 
vided in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act were needed to in- 
crease the factory employees wages. This claim is not sub- 
stantiated by statistics. It might prove of interest to note that 
these employees are not the only people who were benefited. 

In fact, the latest available Government statistics show that 
the increased rates carried in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act have not added to the wages of employees in any way com- 
parable with the profits of the manufacturer or with the 
increased costs of living; in fact, they show that during the 
years the Fordney-McCumber tariff law has been in operation 
there has been a decided increase in overhead and profits as 
compared with the increases paid wage earners, which would 
seem to convict many of these industries either of gross mis- 
management of their affairs or of reaping wonderful if not 
unconscionable profits. I shall endeavor to point this out as I 
proceed. 

I am seeking to reduce the present tariff rates on foundry 
and machine-shop products, such as bolts, nuts, rivets, studs, 
steel points, washers, and many other articles of this kind, 
most of which carry a tariff rate of anywhere from 5 per cent 
to 35 per cent ad valorem. Some of these articles were on 
the free list prior to the Fordney-McCumber Act. The measure 
intreduced by me reduces these rates to a straight 5 per cent 
ad valorem. Many of these articles are used daily by the 
farmers in repairing machinery and for other purposes. When 
such a modification of the present law is suggested, as I have 
said, we are met with the old argument that the increase in 
rates in the present law was granted to care for the wage 
earners producing such articles. Suppose we analyze this 
proposition by referring to the latest statistics obtainable. 
For instance, in 1919 this industry reported the value of their 
products, exclusive of the costs of materials, to be $1,341,182,000. 
Of this amount, $622,571,000 was paid to the workers as wages 
and $718,611,000 went into profits and other overhead expenses. 
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Thus it can be seen that the wage earners received 46 per 
cent of such reported amount. Compare this with 1925, three 
years after full operation of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act, and we find that this industry reported the value of their 
products, exclusive of the costs of materials, to be $1,349,278,000, 
Of this amount, $590,801,000 was paid to the workers as wages 
and $758,477,000 went into profits and other overhead expenses, 
the wage earners receiving only 43 per cent instead of the 46 
per cent under the old law. 

The present law provides tariff rates in some instances double 
and treble, and even five to six times as high as the rates in 
the former law, on such articles as animal clippers, pruning 
and sheep shears, all scissors and other shears, blades, pliers, 
pincers, files, shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass 
hooks, corn knives, drainage tools, and many, many more of 
such articles, many of which were on the free list under the 
Underwood tariff but now carry a rate of anywhere from 10 per 
cent ad valorem to 40, 60, and even in some cases as high as 
85 to 210 per cent ad valorem equivalent. These are articles 
all of which are used by the farmer. It might be interesting 
to see who gets the major portion of the benefits from this in- 
crease in rates. Statistics show that in 1919 this industry re- 
ported the value of their products, exclusive of the costs of ma- 
terials, to be $47,152,000. Of this amount, $20,048,000 was paid 
to the workers as wages and $27,104,000 went into profits and 
other overhead expenses. Thus it can be seen that the wage 
earners received 42 per cent of this reported amount. Under 
the present law, in 1925 this industry reported the value of 
their products, exclusive of the costs of materials, to be $59,- 
701,000. Of this amount, $20,226,000 was paid to the workers 
as wages and $39,475,000 went into profits and other overhead 
expenses, the wage earners receiving only 33 per cent, as com- 
pared with 42 per cent in 1919, and when the articles produced 
carried less than one-third the tariff they do at the present 
time. I am unable to see where the American wage earner in 
these industries got the biggest proportion of the increase. I 
am endeavoring to reduce these high and unconscionable rates, 
for it is evident they are not needed, in the first place, to pro- 
tect the manufacturers of the same against foreign competition, 
nor are they used to increase the wages of the wage earners 
in these industries. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff act increased the tariff rates 
very materially on such articles of wearing apparel as gloves, 
hosiery, underwear, clothing of all kinds made of cotton, wool, 
silk, flax, and so forth, and also on threads of all kinds, knit 
fabrics, blankets, rugs, in fact all such articles, and various kinds 
of cloth made from wool, cotton, flax, and silk. It would be inter- 
esting to show just how the tariff rates on these articles have 
more than doubled, and in many instances trebled, all in the 
name of American labor. I am seeking to reduce these rates 
for the benefit of the American laborer and the American 
farmer, as well as all others who have to purchase such articles 
as a matter of necessity. A fair illustration as to how much 
the wage earner in these industries has been benefited by these 
increases can be seen, for example, in the industry of linen goods. 
In 1919 this industry reported the value of their products, 
exclusive of the costs of materials, to be $2,808,000. Of this 
amount $1,636,000 was paid to the workers as wages and 
$1,172,000 went into profits and other overhead expenses. Thus 
it can be seen that the wage earners received 58 per cent of 
such reported amount. Under the present law, in 1925, this 
industry reported the value of their products, exclusive of the 
costs of materials, to be $4,762,000. Of this amount $2,462,000 
was paid to the workers as wages and $2,300,000 went into 
profits and other overhead expenses, the wage earners receiv- 
ing only 51 per cent instead of 58 per cent under the old law. 
It can be seen the wage earner did not get all of the increase. 
Another illustration is in the production of women's clothing. 
In 1919 this industry reported the value of their products, 
exclusive of the costs of materials, to be $528,136,000. Of this 
amount $195,296,000 was paid to the workers as wages and 
$332,840,000 went into profits and other overhead expenses, 
showing that the wage earners received 36 per cent of such 
reported amount. Now suppose we turn to 1925. This industry 
reported the value of their products, exclusive of the costs of 
materials, to be $569,406,000. Of this amount $175,045,000 was 
paid to the workers as wages and $394,361,000 went into profits 
and other overhead expenses, the wage earners receiving 30 
per cent of such reported amount as compared with 36 per 
cent in 1919, before this tariff law went into effect. 

Take some of the other industries, like the aluminum in- 
dustry. In 1919 this industry reported the value of their 
products, exclusive of the costs of materials, to be $26,006,000. 
Of this amount $13,327,000 was paid to the workers as wages 
and $12,679,000 went into profits and other overhead expenses. 
Thus it can be seen that the wage earners received 51 per cent 
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of such reported amount. The aluminum producers sought a 
higher rate and obtained an almost unbelievable increase, no 
doubt on the basis of caring for American wage earners, It 
will be interesting to see who received most of the benefits 
from this increase. In 1925, after these increased tariff rates 
had been enjoyed for three years, we find that the industry 
reported the value of their products, exclusive of the cósts of 
materials, to be $42,846,000. Of this amount $19,753,000 was 
paid to the workers as wages and $23,093,000 went into profits 
and other overhead expenses, giving the wage earner 46 per 
cent instead of the 51 per cent which he received prior to the 
increase in tariff rates. It is not at all difficult to see who is 
the real beneficiary. The manufacturer reaped the benefits 
and the consumer, or user, paid the bill for the increase. 

In almost all of the speeches made on the tariff by those who 
favor the present law the speakers invariable call attention 
to the fact that farm machinery is on the free list. They do 
not, however, call attention to the fact that all of the component 
parts of this machinery bear a high tariff rate, but when the 
question is asked why it is that farm machinery has more 
than doubled, in fact, in many instances, tripled in price to 
what it was in 1914, the answer, almost invariably is, that it is 
due to the increase in wages of the labor used in producing it, 
so it might prove interesting to analyze this situation, 

Therefore, beginning with 1919 this industry reported the 
value of their products, exclusive of the costs of materials, to 
be $160,389,000. Of this amount $66,705,000 was paid to the 
workers as wages and $93,684,000 went into profits and other 
overhead expenses. Thus it can be seen that the wage earners 
received 41 per cent of such reported amount. In 1925 this in- 
dustry reported the value of their products, exclusive of the 
costs of materials, to be $95,618,000. Of this amount $37,388,- 
000 was paid to the workers as wages and $58,230,000 went into 
profits and other overhead expenses, giving the wage earner 39 
per cent as compared with 41 per cent in 1919, under the Un- 
derwood tariff. The question is, “Who got the benefit of this 
increased cost of farm machinery?” It is not difficult to 
answer. The next question is, Who pays for it?“ Ask the 
farmer. 

I want to call your attention to one other item and then I 
am going to stop, and that is sewing machines. In almost 
every American home there is a sewing machine. In addition 
to this, hundreds of thousands of good, honest American women 
earn their living with a sewing machine. They were on the 
free list until the Sixty-seventh Congress passed the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act and then they were placed on the pro- 
tected list. Why it was done no one except the producers, who 
already had a monopoly, can tell. However, a rate of from 
15 to 30 per cent was provided, and in 1925 there were ex- 
ported 262,536 machines, valued at $8,743,670. The imports 
were negligible. Why make this monopoly all the more secure 
in its graft? I can not answer it. It may be that the house- 
wives in the millions of American homes, or that the hundreds 
of thousands of women who earn their living with these ma- 
chines, can answer it. Now what do we find as to this industry 
when it comes to the labor question? In 1919 this industry 
reported the value of their products, exclusive of the costs of 
materials, to be $33,536,000. Of this amount $24,494,000 was 
paid to the workers as wages, and $9,042,000 went into profits 
and other overhead expenses. Thus it can be seen that the 
wage earners received 73 per cent of such reported amount. 

Now, in 1925, three years after they had succeeded in per- 
suading Congress to take these machines from the free list and 
give them an unconscionable high tariff rate, we find that this 
industry reported the value of their products, exclusive of the 
costs of materials, to be $27,689,000. Of this amount $16,100,- 
000 was paid to the workers as wages and $11,589,000 went into 
profits and other overhead expenses, giving the wage earner only 
58 per cent as compared with 73 per cent in 1919. Yet these 
people would have you believe that the 15 and 30 per cent ad 
valorem tariff rates are going to the workers in this industry. 
I am seeking to put these machines back on the free list, where 
they should be. 


It would be very illuminating to go into the question of labor 
in many of these industries not mentioned, but I realize it would 
drag this out so long that no one would listen to it or take the 
time to read it. The American people are too busy to pay atten- 
tion to such matters. I often wonder if the agriculturist, who 
is so vitally affected by the tariff, ever stops to consider it. I 
know that the proponents of such measures feel sure they can 
depend on the political orator going before the farmers at the 
proper time and convincing them if it were not for the tariff he 
would be in a worse condition than the peasant farmer of 
Europe. So far it seems they have been successful, but I am 
inclined to believe that the farmer is waking up to the fact that 
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he has been a victim of that game which has been so success- 
fully played for the past few years; that is, the game of fooling 
the farmer. 

TO AMEND SECTION 266 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill H. R. 13852. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this time in support 
of the bill introduced by me, known as H. R. 13852, which is an 
amendment to section 266 of the Judicial Code, and the text 
of which is as follows: 


A bill to amend section 266 of the Judicial Code 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 266 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., 
title 28, par. 380) is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“No district court or circuit court of appeals of the United States, 
or judge thereof, or the United States Supreme Court, or any judge 
thereof, shall have jurisdiction of any action or proceeding instituted 
by a public utility, contesting the validity under the Constitution of 
the United States of any rate or charge fixed by or under authority 
of the law of any State, in so far as such rate or charge applies to 
the intrastate business of such public utility, unless such public utility 
has first exhausted all remedies afforded by State law. The term 
‘public utility,’ as used in this paragraph means any individual, part- 
nership, association, or corporation engaged in the business, if affected 
with a public interest, of (1) a common carrier; (2) producing, manu- 
facturing, or selling gas or electricity; or (3) receiving or transmitting 
messages for hire by telephone or telegraph. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall be effective in respect to all actions and 
proceedings pending at the time of its enactment.” 


I was moved to introduce this bill by the acute crisis which 
now exists in my home city due to the repacious conduct of a 
utility corporation, which for many years sought to obtain all 
advantages out of its operation of our local transit system. 
At this time, it has cast aside all desire to serve the public and 
intends merely to enrich its treasury out of the pennies con- 
tributed to it by every man, woman, and child of the city of 
New York. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. was a very prosperous 
railroad corporation for a good many years and in 1916 this 
company while raising a loan for its purpose from the sale of 
bonds, advertised -in all the newspapers how wonderfully 
prosperous it was. It pointed out that for many years it had 
been paying high dividends to its stockholders. In fact the 
year in question it was paying a 16 per cent dividend on its 
common stock, Those were the days when the company was 
prosperous, but instead of dividing its prosperity with the pub- 
lic, instead of reducing the rates of fare which it was then 
charging for transportation on passengers, it chose to distribute 
its surplus earnings among its stockholders and as a result 
thereof, when the purchasing power of the dollar fell, it had 
no reserve funds with which to meet the deficit. I am speak- 
ing of a deficit although I do not believe the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. has a deficit in its operations. The company, 
however, saw fit to create an artificial deficit in this manner: 
The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. operates in New York 
City what is known as the “subway system,” as well as four 
elevated lines. The four elevated lines are technically owned 
by the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Co. This company has 
leased its elevated system to the Interborough. The Interbor- 
ough agreed to pay as a rental a fixed 7 per cent on the capital 
stock of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Co. The stock of 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Co. is not an honest stock. 
It is what is known in common parlance as “ watered” stock. 
This railroad company is seemingly capitalized at $30,000,000. 
It is not worth it. It is not even worth $5,000,000, and yet 
the dividends to be paid on its stock amounts to 7 per cent of 
$30,000,000. Of course, it can not be paid and, of course, if 
the Interborough is to pay it, it must have a deficit. True, 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad has a lease, but what is the 
worth of the lease if the rental paid for it is far above its 
value? As a matter of fact, a good many stockholders in the 
Manhattan Railroad Co. realizing the hopelessness of their 
position, yoluntarily agreed to a reduction of the rent from 7 
per cent to 3 per cent. This in itself shows how little real 
value ere is in the stock of the Manhattan Elevated Rail- 
road Co. 

The city of New York contends right along that it would 
be making money if not for the Interborough's unprofitable 
lease with the Elevated Railroad, but the managers of the 
Interborough are likewise the managers of the Elevated Rail- 
road Co, and the stockholders of the Interborough are the stock- 
holders of the Elevated. In this way the gentlemen pay each 
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other dividends out of the moneys which they should really use 
for betterments and improvements. 

Any member of this body who had occasion to visit the city. 
of New York will not hesitate to testify with me that the 
subway service is scandalous; that the cars are overcrowded; 
that particularly during the rush hours, conditions are so in- 
decent that any self-respecting woman would not use this means 
of conveyance from place to place. No attempt has been made 
by the management of the Interborough to improve conditions 
and whenever our public supervisory body, the transit commis- 
sion, issues an order for more cars or the lengthening of plat- 
forms, the railroad company does everything to obstruct and 
delay compliance for as long as possible. 

The city of New York made a contract with the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. whereby it, the city of New York, built 
the new subway lines and turned them over to the Interbor- 
ough for management, The agreement was that the city and 
the Interborough were ultimately to become partners in the 
operation of the subway and the city was to retain 2 cents out 
of every nickel collected and the Interborough was to retain 3 
cents out of every nickel collected. In 1913 when the contract 
was made the fare of 5 cents was not only satisfactory to the 
company but was very munificent. As I stated before, the 
company was able to pay as much as 16 per cent dividends on 
the 5-cent fare. If the Interborough did not want to take 
advantage of this contract with the city, the city could have 
very easily obtained another transportation company to run 
its subway lines and in fact, could very easily run its subway 
itself. The contract with the Interborough was largely in 
favor of the Interborough and hardly in favor of the city. 

When the contract was made between the city and the. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. it was provided in the first 
place that before the city can share in any profits or in any 
income from the operations of the subway, the Interborough 
should first be entitled to a so-called “preferential” in the 
sum of $6,000,000, and until this “preferential” has been 
earned by the Interborough, the city was not to have any part 
of the fare paid by the passengers. You can see at once how 
unfair this contract was to the city and how the company was 
really the sole beneficiary under this contract. The fare is 
made high, at least it was high in 1913 when the company was 
able to pay 16 per cent dividends and notwithstanding this 
high fare, the city is not to share in any of the profits until 
$6,000,000 has passed into the company’s treasury. Observe 
also the fact, gentlemen, that this $6,000,000 is net and not 
gross. In other words, all operating expenses and all charges 
will be deducted before the company will charge itself with 
the profit of $6,000,000. 

Needless to say that owing to the existing conditions the 
company has not yet been able of its own volition to obtain 
the $6,000,000 surplys or “preferential” and the city of New 
York has not yet a cent out of this investment from the 
subway. 

The city of New York has built the subway at its own cost 
and expense and spent $300,000,000 out of its own moneys and 
has paid interest on the bonds issued for the purpose of com- 
pleting this subway. The railroad company had no expenses 
in connection therewith. It is the city’s money which built the 
railroad and it is the city’s money that is paying interest on 
the bonds and yet, not the city but the railroad company is 
getting this “ preferential” before any money is turned into the 
treasury of the city. 

Along came 1917—the war—and the cost of living went up. 
The company thinks it will have a loss, and in fact is unable 
to operate the subway at a profit as long as it has to pay high 
dividends on the elevated. So what does the company do? It 
suddenly discovers that the contract it made with the city of 
New York is no contract at all. The company does not say the 
contract is not valid where it favors the company. It does not 
Say that it should not collect the $6,000,000 “preferential” 
which the contract gives to it. It does not say that it should 
give up all the great advantages which it derived from its 
contract, but it does say that when the 5-cent fare was written 
into the contract it did not mean anything. It reminds one 
very much of Kipling’s story about the baby elephant. The 
baby elephant does not like to get spanked, but it enjoys very 
much spanking other baby elephants. The railroad company 
does not like to give up provisions in the contract which it 
deems beneficial to itself. Oh, no. As to that, why, a contract 
is a sacred thing, and you knew what the Constitution of the 
United States says about a contract: “No law should be passed 
impairing the obligations of a contract.” Oh, no. No law 
should be passed impairing the obligations of a contract. That 
is, in so far as it does us good; but when a contract gets to be 
onerous, when its provisions get to be unpleasant, why, gentle- 
men, then it is a different story altogether. Along come fine 
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counsel for the Interborough and tell the story to the New 
York court that when the contracts were made between the 
Interborough and the city they did not really mean what they 
said. Why, gentlemen, we have a public service law in the 
State of New York which permits our regulatory body to fix 
the rate of fare to be charged by public utilities for their serv- 
ices. Now, if we have such a body, why should not such a body 
fix such a rate of fare? To be sure there is a contract, but 
what is a contract, my dear friends? 

The Public Service Commission of the State of New York 
took the stand that a contract meant what it said, and when the 
railroad company decided to charge a 5-cent fare, in fact in- 
sisted, and the city permitted the charge of this fare, which, as 
I said before, was a high fare in 1913 when the contract was 
made, then certainly if the fare gets to be low it should have 
no cause to complain. Contracts are made not to be broken 
but to be upheld. Our entire civilization is based on the sanc- 
tity of contracts, and if we permit a body engaged in public 
service to break its contract it will spell an end to all human 
civilization. 

Do you see, gentlemen, the danger in which we let ourselves 
into? If a railroad company can break its contract, why not 
a coal company or a company manufacturing a commodity or 
any business organization? Suppose you had a contract for the 
supply of coal at $15 a ton and suppose the price of coal went up 
and the company was unable to supply you with coal except at a 
loss, would any court relieve the company of its contract simply 
because it may not be profitable? I can not see whether a 
utility company differs in that respect from a coal company. 
A contract is a contract, and the sooner we learn to respect the 
- sanctity of our obligations the better. 

Somehow or other our local Federal courts have been very 
lenient with public-service corporations, When the New York 
Telephone Co. wanted to increase its rates it went to the United 
States district court and obtained its increase. When the gas 
companies wanted to obfain an increase, they went to the 
United States district court and obtained an increase. Now the 
Interborough is doing the same and is using the machinery of 
the local Federal court to obtain an increase in its fare against 
all law of justice and against their own solemn and sacred 
contract. 

As I am saying these words, the United States Supreme Court 
is considering the application of the city of New York for 
reversal of the lower court which granted a temporary increase 
of the fare. The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
is not yet known. I do not doubt that the city of New York 
will win and the company will be told to respect a contract 
solemnly entered into, but until the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court is handed down our local Federal court 
is giving the railroad company an increase in the fare. 

My bill aims to overcome this local Federal jurisdiction so 
inimical to the public and so precious to the railroad company. 
I do not want any local Federal court to pass on our local 
transit affairs. I believe that our State courts are fully com- 
petent to discharge their duty and to interpret the law applica- 
ble to the management of our public utilities. The Inter- 
borongh has a perfect right to go to the State courts and if the 
State courts were against it, it had a right ultimately to go to 
the United States Supreme Court, but until it exhausted its 
remedies in the New York State court it should not have in- 
yoked the jurisdiction of our local Federal courts. This thing 
ought to stop, and the passage of my bill will put an end to 
such activities. Let us once for all limit the right of trans- 
portation and public utilities companies to go to our State 
courts before they proceed in inventing excuses for Federal 
jurisdiction. If my bill passes, this will be the last attempt of 
A public-utility company to use the machinery of the Federal 
courts for a purely local affair. Let us hope, gentlemen, that 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to which this bill was referred, 
will report it favorably and when this bill comes up on the 
floor of the House you and each of you will vote for it. 


PULASKI AND KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. HEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the resolution (H. J. Res. 304) 
introduced by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HICKEY]. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the Hon. ANDREW J. 
Hickey has introduced a resolution known as House Joint 
Resolution 304, which provides for the commemoration and 
observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski and for the establish- 
ment of a commission to be known as the United States Pulaski 
Sesquicentennial Commission. The resolution was very properly 
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referred to the Committee on the Library of the House, and after 
careful consideration and deliberation that committee through 
its chairman, the Hon. Roserr Luce, reported the same to the 
House with a fayorable recommendation. A copy of the report 
accompanying House Joint Resolution 304 follows: 

(Report to accompany H. J. Res. 304) 

The Committee on the Library, having had under consideration 
House Joint Resolution 304, providing for the observance and com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski and establishing a commission to be 
known as the United States Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commission, report 
thereon favorably with the recommendation that the resolution do 
pass without amendment. 

General Pulaski was born in Podolia, Poland, March 4, 1748. He 
became interested in military affairs before he reached his majority 
and served in the guard of Duke Charles of Courland before he 
reached the age of 20. In 1768 he joined his father, Joseph Pulaski, 
in Poland as one of the eight original associates of the Confedera- 
tion of Barr. He and his father pledged their time and fortunes and 
lives to accomplishing the redemption of Poland. He carried on a 
partisan warfare after his father’s death, and in 1769 raised a revolt 
in Lithuania. He finally forced the Russians to withdraw from the 
fortified monastery of Czenstochova to which he had been driven, and 
took an active part in forcing them across the Vistula, 

Subsequent unfortunate events caused Pulaski to leave his native 
land. He went to Turkey, but when the Sultan refused to aid him 
he removed to Paris in 1775. It was in the French capital that he 
made the acquaintance of Benjamin Franklin. After his talks with 
Franklin he became interested in the American struggle for independ- 
ence and came to this country in March, 1777, immediately joining 
General Washington's staff in Philadelphia. In the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, in company with Greene, Wayne, Sullivan, and La Fayette, he 
struck his first blow in behalf of the American cause. His great 
service in this engagement was to defeat the attempt of the enemy 
to cut off the line of retreat, He executed his task so successfully 
and promptly that, upon the recommendation of Washington, he was 
commissioned as brigadier general by Congress and assigned to com- 
mand the Cavalry. General Washington, in his letter to Congress 
recommending Pulaski for this place, said: 

“This gentleman has been, like us, engaged in defending the liberty 
and independence of his country and has sacrificed his fortune to his 
zeal for these objects. He derives from hence a title to our respect 
that ought to operate in his fayor as far as the good of the service 
will permit.” t 

Pulaski later saved the Army from a surprise at Warren Tavern, near 
Philadelphia, and took part in the battle of Germantown. In the 
winter of 1777-78 he took part in the operations of Gen. Anthony 
Wayne and helped defeat a division of British troops at Haddonfield, 
N. J. Subsequently, he was assigned to special duty at Valley Forge. 

Congress, upon General Pulaski's suggestion and upon the recom- 
mendation of General Washington, authorized the formation of a corps 
of lancers and light infantry to be commanded by Pulaski. This corps, 
which was recruited mostly in Baltimore, later became famous under 
the name of Pulaski’s Legion. 

When he was stationed at Minisink, N. J., during the following 
winter, under a petty command which he did not like, he expressed 
himself as wishing to return to Europe, but Washington persuaded him 
to remain. On the 8th of May, 1779, he entered Charleston, S. C., and 
three days later, May 11, the city was invested by 900 British troops 
from General Prevost's army. Pulaski's assault was unsuccessful, but 
he held the city until the arrival of reinforcements on May 13. 

In the siege of Savannah, which resulted in his death, he rendered 
distinguished service. In the assault of October 8 he commanded the 
entire cavalry, both French and American. In the course of the battle 
he received a wound in his right thigh which proved fatal. He was 
taken from the battle field after the confliet to the brig Wasp for 
transfer to Charleston. Head winds delayed the ship for several days 
and Pulaski died as the ship was leaving the river. He was buried at 
sea, but funeral services were held afterwards in the city of Charleston. 

The citizens of Savannah erected a monument to the memory of 
Count Pulaski. It was completed on January 6, 1855. 

For the past few years Polish-Americans have been urging that 
General Pulaski and his services in the Revolutionary War be recognized 
by the erection of a suitable memorial; South Bend, Ind., having been 
suggested as a suitable site for such a monument. They now desire 
to follow the plan adopted by Swedish-Americans in connection with 
the erection of the monument to John Ericsson, raising by private 
subscription such amount as may be possible for this purpose. In 
order to institute a campaign for such subscriptions and to provide 
for commemoration of Pulaski’s death, it has been thought desirable to 
establish a commission for the purpose of having a central body around 
which suitable arrangements can be made. The commission is also 
intended to represent the Federal Government in connection with any 
exercises that may be arranged for commemorative purposes in October, 
1929. ) 
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In connection with our consideration of this meritorious 
resolution I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
ceremonies in connection with the unveiling of the statues of 
Brig. Gen. Count Casimir Pulaski and Brig. Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, which were held in the Nation’s Capital on Wednes- 
day, May 11, 1910. On that auspicious occasion and amid im- 
pressive patriotic ceremonies which included a parade of all the 
Regular Army and National Guard troops in the District, the 
high school cadet regiment, several thousand members of the 
Polish National Alliance and other Polish societies, these 
statues of the two great Polish-American heroes, Pulaski and 
Kosciusko, were unveiled. 

The names of these two splendid Polish patriots who offered 
their services to General Washington when they were most 
sorely needed are inseparably associated with the terrific strug- 
gle that gave birth to this glorious Republic of ours. 

It was eminently fitting that the monuments erected to these 
two heroes should be unveiled in the city of Washington on the 
same day. Their lives were given in furtherance of the same 
sacred cause. Prior to their departure for America they both 
fought for Poland and for the liberty of their own land in 
which a brave and loyal people were struggling to overthrow 
the rule of a foreign monarch. Here they found a congenial 
feeling of effort for the same principles for which they fought 
at home. 

Brigadier General Pulaski, the ideal dashing cavalryman, 
intrepid, unafraid, the idol of his followers, an invaluable officer 
in assisting the morale of a fighting army, he gave his life 
for the American cause. In an effort to serve the flag before 
Savannah, he was mortally wounded, and no better American 
eyer fell in the cause of this new Republic than this heroic 
youthful Polish soldier. The American Congress in recognition 
of his superb ability and his splendid services consummated the 
movement that resulted in the erection of a suitable memorial 
to commemorate his military accomplishments and his immortal 
fame in America. 

General Kosciuszko not only differed from Pulaski in tempera- 
ment, but differed as well in his services and in the circum- 
stances associated with his life. His ability as an engineer of 
the first rank stood the Continental forces in good stead, and 
on many an occasion his services brought forth the commenda- 
tion of the commander in chief of the American forces. His- 
tory has termed him “ the scientist of the Revolution.” 

The designer of fortifications, he proved an invaluable officer 
in the administrative and constructive work of our armies. 
When the call to battle sounded this dashing soldier displayed 
the same fiery temperament under the enemy's fire as did his 
patriot companion Pulaski. Kosciuszko survived the Revolution 
and returned to Europe in the hope that he could once again 
enter the military forces of his native land to fight for its 
freedom, but this fond desire, so near to the heart of this 
heroic figure, never was fulfilled. He never forgot the United 
States, but ever referred to it as his adopted mother country 
and held it in the highest reverence.. In company with his 
fellow countryman, Pulaski, the name of Kosciuszko is enshrined 
in the hearts of a grateful people made free by reason of the 
services they helped to render to the American cause under 
the leadership of their friend and commander, George Wash- 
ington. 

So it is that these two monuments, “America’s tribute to its 
Polish friends in its hour of need,” attest to more than the 
services of Pulaski and Kosciuszko. They are also tributes to 
the rich contributions that have been made by the Polish people 
to American progress and American civilization. The Polish 
people of our Nation have proven themselves a most valuable 
addition to our population. In the World War thousands upon 
thousands of the Polish youth of the land journeyed across the 
sea, imbued with the indomitable spirit of Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko to fight for the same cause and in the same Army 
as did these two pioneer patriots. Their contribution to the 
progress and prosperity of America is among the jewels of the 
race and the admiration of the world. 

I include in my remarks a copy of the program and order of 
exercises on the occasion of the unveiling of the statues of 
General Pulaski and General Kosciuszko, together with a short 
biographical sketch of their lives and services: 


PROGRAM OF THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUES OF Bric. Gen. COUNT 
CASIMIR PULASKI AND Bric. GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO, AT WASH- 
INGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1910 


Pulaski and Kosciusko Statue Commissions: Jacob M. Dickinson, Sec- 
retary of War, chairman; George P. Wetmore, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Library of the Senate; James T. McCleary, chairman of 
the Committee on the Library of the House of Representatives of the 
Fifty-seventh and Fifty-eighth Congresses; T. M. Helinski, president of 
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the Polish Monument Central Committee; Col. Spencer Cosby, United 
States Army, executive and disbursing officer; W. R. Pedigo, secretary. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE PULASKI STATUE 


Hon. Jacob M. Dickinson, presiding. 

Invocation, Rt. Rev. Paul P. Rhode, D. D. 

Address, Mr. John F. Smulski. 

Unveiling of statue, Mr. T. M. Helinski. 

Salute, Battery D, Third Field Artillery. 

Star-Spangled Banner, United States Marine Band. 

Address, the President of the United States. 

Parade, troops and Polish-American societies. 

Sculptor of the Pulaski statue, Kasimiriez Cliodzinski. 

Sculptor of the Kosciusko statue, Anton Popiel. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE FOR THE UNVEILING CEREMONIES 

Frederick D. Owen, chairman; Dr. Wm. W. Ayres, Edward T. Bates, 
James Berrall, Sidney I. Besselievre, Philander Betts, Dr. Frank L. 
Biscoe, Paul Brockett, Frederick C. Bryan, John D. Carmody, Lewis 
P. Clephane, John C. Dalphin, P. L. Dougherty, F. G. Eiker, John E. 
Fenwick, John H. Finney, H. C. Gauss, Francis F. Gillen, Albert J. 
Gore, F. W. Graham, Harry O. Hall, Samuel Herrick, Dr. Edwin A. 
Hill, W. R. Hollisbee, Frederick B. Hyde, John G. Johnson, Myron J. 
Jones, J. Jerome Lightfoot, H. S. McAllister, Caleb G. Magruder, jr., 
Earl G. Marsh, James Henry Moser, Henry W. Samson, Philip Walker, 
William P. Van Wickle, Dr. W. D. Wirt, John L, Wirt. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE KOSCIUSKO STATUB 


Music, United States Marine Band. 

Address (in Polish), Mr. M. B. Steczynski. 

Presentation of the statue to the United States, Mr. 
Schreiber, on behalf of the Polish-American organizations. 

Unveiling of the statue, Mr. Julian Szajnert. 

Salute, Battery D, Third Field Artillery. 

Star-spangled Banner, United States Marine Band, accompanied by 
Polish singing societies. 

Acceptance of the statue, the Secretary of War, on behalf of the 
United States. 

Benediction, Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, Bishop of Washington. 

Music, United States Marine Band. 


COUNT CASIMIR PULASKI 


Born in Lithuania, March 4, 1748, the son of Count Joseph Pulaski. 
Joined in the movement to liberate his country in 1769. Was accused, 
unjustly, of complication in the plot to abduct King Stanislas Poniatow- 
ski from Warsaw in 1771, and was outlawed and deprived of his estates. 
Escaping to Turkey, he passed thence to France, where he met Franklin 
and was induced to offer his services to the cause of American independ- 
ence. He arrived in Philadelphia in 1777; served first as a volunteer, 
and for his gallantry at the Battle of Brandywine was appointed chief 
of dragoons with the rank of brigadier general. He took part in the 
Battle of Germantown, and then resigned his command. In March, 
1778, with the consent of Congress, he organized an independent corps 
called“ Pulaski's Legion,” composed principally of foreigners. With 
this force he took part in various engagements in the North and then 
went South and participated in the operations around Charleston. He 
was later placed in command of the American and French Cavalry 
engaged in the siege of Savannah, where he was mortally wounded dur- 
ing the attack of October 9, He was taken on board the U. S. S. 
Wasp, and died October 11, 1779, being buried at sea. 


GEN. THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO 


Born in Lithuania, February 12, 1745. Received a military education 
at Warsaw and Versailles and became a captain in the Polish Army. 
He came to America in 1776, and, through letters from Franklin, 
obtained a colonel's commission and was attached to General Gates's 
army operating in northern New York. The excellent strategic position 
taken by the American Army at Bemis Heights, near Saratoga, was 
largely planned by Kosciuszko. He was later engaged, as chief engi- 
neer, in the construction of the fortifications of West Point, and after- 
wards became adjutant to General Washington. At the conclusion of 
the war he received the thanks of Congress and the breyet of brigadier 
general. He returned to his native country in 1786, and three years 
later was made a major general in the Polish Army. Later, as a lieuten- 
ant general, he distinguished himself in the war with Russia. After 
the second partition of Poland he was made dictator and defeated the 
Russians at the Battle of Raclawice. He was finally, however, defeated 
by an allied army of Russians and Prussians at the Battle of Macieowice 
and taken prisoner. He was confined at St. Petersburg for three years, 
being released by the Emperor Paul in 1796. He returned to the United 
States and was given a pension and a grant of land; but after the pas- 
sage of the alien act by Congress he returned to Europe, living for a 
time in France and later moving to Switzerland, where he died at 
Soleure, October 17. 1817. 


EXPERIMENT AND DEMONSTRATION STATION AT LEWISBURG, TENN. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 901, the bill (H. R. 13447) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain a 
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dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration station for 
the South at or near Lewisburg, Tenn. The gentleman who 
objected, I think, has some information he did not have then 
and is now Satisfied. 

. The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, the gentleman from Tennessee has 
a fayorable report from the Department of Agriculture which 
does not appear in the committee report and which I understand 
he will put in the RECORD. 

Then what can the gentleman from Tennessee advise us with 
reference to the purchase of land necessary as a site for this 
institution? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I will state that this bill, unlike 
all previous bills of this kind, not only does not authorize the 
purchase of land, but it is provided that this station shall be 
established upon the condition that sufficient lands are fur- 
nished by the State or local authorities. The Secretary of 
Agriculture indicated they would like to have 480 acres for this 
purpose, I took it up with the local organizations, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and various other people, and they authorized me 
to state that they will meet all the requirements in that par- 
ticular. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, this means that they will 
buy 480 acres of land which the gentleman estimates will cost 
from $50,000 to $60,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to establish at or near Lewisburg, Tenn., a dairying 
station for investigations, experiments, and demonstrations in the 
dairy industry, and the problems pertaining to the development of 
such industry in the South, and for investigations, demonstrations, 
assistance, and service in dairy livestock breeding, growing, and feed- 
ing, and dairy products manufacture, 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be ‘appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$50,000, to carry out the provisions of this act, including the con- 
struction of buildings, the acquirement of equipment and apparatus, 
the purchase of livestock, and the employment of necessary persons; 
and each fiscal year thereafter necessary appropriations for the main- 
tenance of said station as contemplated by this act: Provided, That 
suitable lands are furnished by the State or other interests. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, some time ago the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hoou] spoke of the dairy development in his 
State, and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy] made interesting 
and illuminative speeches in the House on the great dairy 
development in the South, with particular reference to their 
own State. 

These gentlemen are to be congratulated upon the showing 
made, and I rejoice with them on the strides being made in 
Dixie toward diversification. 

Undoubtedly there is a great development of the dairy in- 
dustry in Mississippi. There is likewise a successful dairy 
development in yarious other Southern States. 

However, the greatest and most rapid dairy development in 
this country is taking place in Tennessee, especially in middle 
Tennessee; in fact, the largest dairy development that has ever 
taken place in the same length of time in any section of this 
country. 

The establishment and maintenance of a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South, as pro- 
vided in the bill under consideration, will prove of great value 
to this rapidly developing dairy industry in Tennessee and other 
Seuthern States; it will encourage, instruct, and direct dairymen 


In view of that situation I withdraw my 
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and farmers to conduct their dairying activities along scien- 
tific, sanitary, and economic lines. There is no Government 
dairy station in Tennessee or any of the eight adjoining States, 

Lewisburg, which is the county seat of Marshall County, is 
the center of this rapidly growing dairy industry. 

Marshall County and the surrounding counties of Rutherford, 
Bedford, Lincoln, Giles, Maury, and Williamson, as well as 
most of the other counties in middle Tennessee, produce a large 
amount of blooded livestock of all kinds. 

For many years Marshall County has been noted for its fine 
dairy cattle, which are shipped all over the country. Marshall 
County Jerseys have taken the highest rank, have won prizes 
throughout the country, and have won many championships. 
The same is true with respect to many of the surrounding 
counties, 

This entire section is well watered, enjoys an adequate and 
equable rainfall, is free from destructive droughts, has a mild 
climate, and grazing is good during most of the year. Blue 
grass is indigenous to this region and grows luxuriantly, In 
fact, all the grasses, hays, legumes, grain, cotton, and prac- 
tically every crop that can be produced in a temperate climate, 
is produced commercially and successfully in this section. 

Marshall County was the first county in the South to be offi- 
cially declared free of bovine tuberculosis. Other counties in 
that section have since attained that standard. The counties 
are making appropriations to wholly eliminate bovine tuber- 
culosis, and work along this line is rapidly progressing. 

Recognizing the various superior advantages of Marshall 
County and this section from a dairying standpoint, the Borden 
Milk Co. last year constructed a large milk plant at Lewis- 
burg, and also other plants in four adjoining counties, at 
Fayetteville, Pulaski, Columbia, and Shelbyville. This com- 
pany has expended on these plants upward of $2,000,000, this 
being the largest single development made at the same time by 
this company. These plants have been in operation only 11 
months, and yet they are now receiving milk at the rate of 
about 6,000,000 pounds per month, or the large amount of about 
72,000,000 pounds per annum; and the business is rapidly in- 
creasing. Some of the national officials of the Borden Co, 
were present at the opening of their plants and predicted that 
this would become one of the great dairy sections of this coun- 
try. One of their officials stated that the “ Borden Co. inyesti- 
gated conditions all over the United States and found the con- 
ditions for dairying to be better in middle Tennessee than 
anywhere else.” Officials of this company also stated that 
“this dairy experiment and demonstration station is one of 
the main things that the farmers need more than anything else, 
that it would raise the production of milk, lessen the cost of 
production, and elevate the type of cattle.” 

The Carnation Milk Products Co., after a thorough investi- 
gation, likewise constructed a large milk plant last year at 
Murfreesboro, in a county adjoining Marshall County; they 
have since had to increase their facilities, and have expended 
$600,000 or $700,000 on their Murfreesboro plant. This plant 
has broken all records of the Carnation Co, After being in 
operation for less than 11 months, this plant is receiving more 
milk than any of the 42 condensaries of the Carnation Co. It 
is now receiving milk at the rate of about 4,500,000 pounds per 
month or 54,000,000 pounds per annum. The Carnation Co, has 
branch plants at Bellbuckle and Watertown, in adjoining coun- 
ties. The business of these plants has doubled since the first 
of the year, and the business is still experiencing a phenomenal 
apes There are now 25,000 dairy cows in Rutherford County 

one, 

The Carnation Co. likewise has a large condensary at Greene- 
ville, Tenn. : 

Officials of the Carnation Co. state that they consider this 
an ideal dairy section, and predict that it will become one of 
the greatest dairy sections in the country. 

There is also located at Murfreesboro, in a county adjoining 
Marshall County, the Rutherford County Cooperative Creamery 
Association, which has experienced a most substantial growth, 
During 1927 this creamery received 1,882,247 pounds of butter 
fat, for which they paid the dairymen and farmers $727,857.70: 
this was an increase of 416,119 pounds over the previous year. 
This creamery has broken all previous records for each month 
during the present year. It is now the largest cooperative 
creamery in the entire country. 

There are numerous cheese factories, creameries, and dairy 
associations in middle Tennessee. In other sections of Ten- 
nessee are numerous condensaries, cheese factories, and large 
dairy developments, A rapid development of the dairy in- 
dustry is also taking place in surrounding States. In connection 
with this very large and rapid development those already in 
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the dairy industry have rapidly expanded their herds and pro- 
duction, and thousands of farmers have gone and are going 
into the dairy industry without previous experience or knowl- 
edge of the subject. Naturally they need advice, instructions, 
and demonstrations upon all phases pertaining to the dairy 
industry, to the end that they may conduct dairy husbandry 
along the most scientific, economical, and sanitary lines. 

Dr. C. W. Larson, Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, in 
his last annual report told of the results obtained by the em- 
ployment of approved, modern methods through 837 groups of 
about 25 farmers each in dairy herd-improyement associations. 
Doctor Larson reported that “360,000 cows in these associations 
during 1926 produced as much milk as 584,000 average cows 
and returned as much income over cost of feed as 640,000 
average cows. 

The National Dairy Association held its annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn., last year, and will hold its annual meeting 
this year at the same place, 

Upon the suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] and with the consent of the House I hereby insert 
in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
with respect to the bill under consideration: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May E, 1928. 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Haveex: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter trans- 
mitting copy of H. R. 13447, authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock experi- 
ment and demonstration station for the South at or near Lewisburg, 
Tenn. 

This section of Tennessee is one of the finest livestock and driry 
sections of the South and is representative of the conditions favorable 
to the highest development of the dairy and livestock interests in the 
South. The State has a general livestock station at Columbia, so 
that it would not be necessary to emphasize that feature at Lewisburg. 
Lewisburg does, however, offer an opportunity to conduct work in a 
rapidly developing dairy section, typical of the best in the South, 
and where there is also a rapidly developing dairy products manufac- 
turing interest. 

The Borden Milk Co, has constructed one of its large plants at 
Lewisburg, investing, we understand, nearly $2,000,000. Such a loca- 
tion would give us an opportunity to conduct dairy work that would 
be of value to such regions in the South generally. 

This station would therefore fall in the regional group, which is the 
only type we can approve under our established policy of not taking 
up strictly local problems that are or can be handled by the States. 

The promotion of the dairy industry in the South is a matter of such 
great importance to the health and welfare of southern people that 1 
fee] I should approve this bill, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I understand that the proposal has the 
hearty approval of the University of Tennessee and the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Tennessee, 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. JARDINE, Secretary. 

Submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, pursuant to Circular No. 49 
of that bureau, and returned to the Department of Agriculture under 
date of May 10, 1928, with the advice that the legislation contained in 
H. R. 13447 would be in conflict with the financial program of the 
President. 


In further explanation of the need of such a station and of 
the hearty assurance of cooperation on the part of the au- 
thorities of Tennessee, and likewise under the consent granted 
by the House, I insert herewith a letter from the commissioner 
of agriculture of Tennessee, a letter from the president of the 
University of Tennessee to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
another letter from him to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
Nashville, February , 1028. 
Hon. Ewin L. DAVIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Davis: Your letter of February 8 relative to the establish- 
ment of a dairy demonstration station at or near Lewisburg, Tenn., 
has gone unanswered while I was attempting to secure an audience 
with the governor in reference thereto, It was my privilege to have a 
short talk with the governor this morning, and I find that he is very 
much interested in this bill you have introduced going through. 

1 personally am in hearty sympathy with your effort in this direction 
and trust that you will be able to push this bill through. With our 
unprecedented dairy expansion in Tennessee and with our natural 
adaptability to dairying, we should by all means have an educational 
institution that will aid our farmers in making a success of dairying. 
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It goes without saying that this proposed experimental station will 
have the unqualified support of the department of agriculture so long 
as I am head of it. I wish to congratulate you because of your 
activity in this respect. I further wish to assure you of my active sup- 
port in any way that will aid you in securing the passage of this bill 
providing for the station. Any time you need my assistance, com- 
mand me, 

Yours very truly, 
Homer Hancock, Commissioner, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
Knorville, March 21, 1928. 
Secretary W. M. JARDINE, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SECRETARY JARDINE: The Hon. Ewix L. Davis has brought 
to my attention his bill to establish a regional dairy and livestock experi- 
ment station at Lewisburg, in Marshall County, Tenn. 

The proposed bill has our hearty approval. The dairy industry in the 
South as compared to its development in the upper Mississippi Valley 
is in its infancy. No phase of agriculture in the South is enlisting 
equal interest. 

Should this station be established the University of Tennessee would 
cooperate with the Federal department in every way and would take 
very great pleasure in the promotion of its program. 

We very much appreciate the interest of Mr. Davis in the agricultural 
development of our State and the South. We would heartily approve 
an additional dairy and livestock station similar to that at Beltsville in 
Marshall County, Tenn., to serve the South not only because of the 
existing development of dairy husbandry in the county but because it is 
the center of an extensive section especially adapted to dairy farming. 
This county is easily accessible to Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia. 
We believe that such a station would serve a most useful purpose in 
this region of great dairy possibilities. We bope that through the 
contacts of your department with this great region and its possibilities 
for dairy development that you will heartily approve Mr. Davis's bill. 

Very truly yours, 
H. A, MORGAN. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEÐ, 
Knosville, April 12, 1928. 
Hon. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Haven: I am writing you in the interest of a regional 
dairy and livestock experiment station for the South, this station to 
be under the United States Department of Agriculture, 

There has been forced on this great southern area conditions for 
which no one is responsible. The boll weevil, plant diseases, and 
economic conditions growing out of the World War have so materially 
affected agricultural procedure in the South that a transition very 
vital to the welfare of the Nation is taking place. If a permanent pro- 
gram of agriculture is to be established in this region at least 50 per 
cent of the income of the farms must eventually come from Livestock. 
We believe that the honorable Secretary of Agriculture will agree with 
this conclusion if we are to maintain our position as a Nation in cotton 
production, 

The people of the South are turning their attention to dairying 
and livestock as logical under conditions of forced readjustment and 
in their effort to discover and adopt an economic and permanent agri- 
cultural program. 

A regional station under the Federal Department of Agriculture 
seems very essential to the future agricultural interests of the South. 
Your committee has made significant analyses of our national agricul- 
tural problems, and, we are sure, will give serious consideration to the 
request for a southern dairy and livestock station. 

Congressman Davis, of Tennessee, has foreseen the situation growing 
out of this transition in agricultural conditions and has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 13489) looking to the establishment of a livestock and 
dairy station at Lewisburg, Tenn. This bill is most meritorious and 
should it pass, this institution, with its research and teaching 
agencies, would give its fullest cooperation. 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. MORGAN, President. 


EMPLOYEES OF THE BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 


Mr. BUSHONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 827, the bill (H. R. 5780) to provide for 
the further carrying out of the award of the National War 
Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if the gentleman will turn to page 3, lines 23 and 24, the 
amendment to the bill provides that the provisions of previous 
acts “are hereby extended to include the claims for additional 
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compensation for work performed as employees of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co,” and the Director of the Budget says, “ It seems 
that the observation of the Secretary of the Navy that the law 
should not be opened to permit any new claims to be filed is 
well founded.” How does the gentleman reconcile these state- 
ments? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There are no new claims in this, They 
have all been approved, every one of them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And this does not open the door to any 
new claims? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The chairman of the committee abso- 
lutely refused to open up any more claims. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Therefore it is not the intent of the bill, 
as stated now by the chairman of the committee which reported 
this bill and the introducer of the bill, to open the door to any 
new claims? 

Mr. BUSHONG. Absolutely not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right; I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the unexpended balance, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, of the amount appropriated in the act of March 
4, 1925, entitled “An act to provide for the carrying out of the award 
of the National War Labor Board, of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain 
employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.,“ as amended by 
the act of April 6, 1926, entitled “An act amending the act of March 
4, 1925, for the relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa,,“ is hereby made available to pay and discharge the 
claims of machine-shop workers and employees of other departments 
and crafts (or the legal representatives of such persons) of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., for additional compensation for 
work performed as employees of such company from or after August 
1, 1918, to February 28. 1919, inclusive, in the execution of contracts 
made by such company and the United States for the manufacture of 
war materials for the use of the Navy Department or the naval forces 
of the United States: Provided, That such payments shall be based 
upon the principles laid down in the award of the National War Labor 
Board, of July 31, 1918, and shall be in accordance with the interpreta- 
tions and the classifications and adjustments made under the direction 
of the board in pursuance of such award, which shall not exceed in the 
aggregate the findings of the War Department Claims Board of 24.993 
per cent as the Navy Department’s share: Provided further, That with 
respect to any claimants to whom classifications and adjustments have 
not been made in pursuance of such award and interpretations thereof, 
the Secretary of War shall make the classifications and adjustments 
necessary for the payment and discharge of their claims: And provided 
further, That no paynient shall be made after the expiration of two 
years from the date of the passage of this act, unless prior to the 
expiration of such time a claim therefor is presented to the Secretary of 
the Nayy in such manner as he shall by regulation prescribe, and no 
claim arising under the provisions of this act shall be paid until it 
shall have been settled and adjusted by the General Accounting Office. 

Sec. 2. That the provisions of section 1 of this act shall not apply 
to any employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co, with reference to whom 
the award of the National War Labor Board was carried out nor be 
construed to prejudice any claims which the employees receiving the 
benefits thereof may have in respect of contracts made by the said 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the United States for the manufacture of 
materials for the use of any departments or service of the Government 
other than the Navy Department or the naval forces of the United 
States. 


With the following committee amendment : 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for 
carrying out the award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 
1918, in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.’ approved March 4, 1925, and amended March 3 and 
April 6, 1926, are hereby extended to include the claims for additional 
compensatign for work performed as employees of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. on contracts made by or under the authority of the Secretary of 
the Navy. For the purpose of this award, the findings of the War 
Department Claims Board reporting the Navy’s share as 24.99 per 
cent is approved to be paid to such claimants as have filed claims In 
accordance with the act of March 4, 1925. AN provisions contained in 
the said act of March 4, 1925, as amended, not in conflict with this 
act, are continued in full force and effect. 

“The unexpended balance of the appropriation carried by the act of 
March 4, 1925, as amended, or so much thereof as may be necessary 
for the purpose, is hereby made available for the payment of the claims 
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herein referred to and for the payment of the incidental and necessary 
administrative expenses.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a ~ 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATIONS 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 864, H. R. 12533, and vacate the pro- 
ceedings of the House by which the bill was amended and 
passed. An amendment was adopted which should not have 
been made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 864, H. R. 12533, and 
vacate the proceedings by which the bill was passed. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, if the gen- 
tleman will give the information, which the report does not, 
concerning the purpose or desirability of transferring property 
gan the Government to the Ann Arbor Railroad, I shall not 
object. 

Mr, SCHAFER. If the gentleman will undertake to give the 
approximate value of the property which is to be transferred 
and which the report does not contain, I shall not object. 

Mr. HUDSON. Neither did the report contain information 
regarding other sections of the bill except the first section. 
The gentleman from Virginia drew the report, and he only men- 
tioned the first item. 

Mr. SCHAFER. There is a great deal of difference between 
transferring property from one department of the Government 
to another and transferring it to a railroad company. I shall 
object to returning to this bill unless we have an explanation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The other provision of the bill was for 
transferring land from one department of the Government to 
another. We do not need to have any information in the report 
on ae for the title to the property remains in the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HUDSON. 
mation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not a mind reader, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. The land in question is in my district. 
A new harbor is being constructed and it is necessary to change 
the location of the life-saving station. The Coast Guard Serv- 
ice and the Light House Service are interested and both haye 
considered the matter and approved it. One of these pieces of 
land is 150 feet square and the other piece contains a half 
acre. They are practically of no value except for the purposes 
for which they are to be used. I am very familiar with the 
location and the new construction and the purpose of the bill 
and the purpose that the bill has in mind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, If the gentleman had given this infor- 
mation either in the report or in the bill as called up there 
would have been no objection. The gentleman ought not to 
blame the objectors to the bill. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I am blaming nobody except myself for 
not giving earlier attention to it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, in view of the gentleman’s 
explanation, I shall not object. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be 
passed without amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to returning to Calendar 
No. 864? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12533) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to dispose 
of certain lighthouse reservations and to acquire certain lands for 
lighthouse purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 

ized to transfer to the Colonial Dames of America in Virginia the 

following-described portion of the Dutch Gap Lighthouse Reservation, 

Va.: Beginning at a stone marked A“ on blue print No. 5624, on file 

in the office of the superintendent of lighthouses, Baltimore, Md., which 

is designated as the point of beginning in deed dated November 12, 1889, 

from the city of Richmond to the United States, and recorded among 

the land records of Henrico County, Va., in deed book No, 128-A, page 

301, etc., running thence south 40° west 122.98 feet to B, thence south 

50° east 228 feet to C, thence north 40° east 160 feet to D, thence north 

50° west 60 feet to E, thence north 40° east 162.98 feet to F, thence 

north 50° west 118 feet to G, thence south 80° west 78 feet to H, 

thence south 40° west 140 feet to A, the point of beginning, containing 

1.48 acres, which includes all of the land conveyed from the city of 

Richmond to the United States by aforementioned deed, and all of first 

parcel described in deed of May 30, 1873, from city of Richmond, Va., 


That may be true, but you insisted on infor- 


to the United States recorded in deed book No, 92, page 72, ete., except 
plots D, E, F, J, which is retained by the Lighthouse Service. The 
property shall be used and maintained by the Colonial Dames of America 
in Virginia for historical purposes only. If at any time for a period of 
one year it should not be so used and maintained, it shall revert to the 
United States without notice, demand, or other suit or proceeding, The 
United States reserves the right to locate and maintain upon the prop- 
erty so transferred any aids to navigation and in any locations thereon 
the Secretary of Commerce may deem necessary, and to enter and leave 
the property by the most convenient routes for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to convey 
by quitclaim deed to the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., having its principal 
place of business at Toledo, Ohio, a tract of land lying south of the 
harbor entrance connecting Lake Michigan and Lake Aux Bocs Sucs, 
at Frankfort, Mich, deeded to the United States by warranty 
deed on August 1, 1908, from Charles T. Parker, administrator de 
bonis non cum testamento annexo of Henry Day, deceased, said deed 
being recorded February 23, 1909, in the register's office of Benzie 
County, Mich., in Liber 39 of Deeds, pages 57 and 58, described therein 
by metes and bounds, as follows: 

“Beginning at a point on the fence situated on the west side of 
the buildings of the life-saving station 70 feet measured on said fence 
from the southerly boundary of the life-saving station reservation; 
running westerly 150 feet parallel with the south boundary of the 
reservation; thence true north 150 feet, more or less, to the face of 
the revetment; thence easterly along the face of the revetment to its 
intersection with the fence aforesaid; thence in a southerly direction 
along the line of said fence 150 feet, more or less, to the place of 
beginning, being an area of land approximately 150 feet square, which 
Jand is situated in the southeast quarter northeast quarter section 28, 
township 26 north, range 16 west, Benzie County, Mich.; excepting 
perpetual easements for life-saving purposes granted to the United 
States of America in certain conveyances bearing dates, respectively, 
November 4, 1883, and June 3, 1889.“ 

The said tract of land to be given in exchange for and dependent 
upon the Ann Arbor Railroad Co. conveying to the United States the 
fee-simple title, as evidenced by a warranty deed and abstracts ac- 
ceptable to the Attorney General of the United States, to the following 
tract of land lying northerly of the said harbor entrance and 
described by metes and bounds, as follows: 

“Starting at the common corner between sections 21, 22, 27, and 
28, township 26 north, range 16 west, State of Michigan, running 
due west along the section line a distance of 690 feet; thence running 
due south a distance of 1,160.38 feet to a stake; thence north 86° 36’ 
west a distance of 291 feet at the place of beginning. 

“Thence running south 8° 24’ west, a distance of 80 feet to a 
stake; thence north 86° 36’ west, for a distance of 281 feet to a 
stake; thence north 3° 24’ east, for a distance of 80 feet to a stake; 
thence south 86° 36’ east, for a distance of 281 feet to the place of 
beginning of the land hereby conveyed, containing one-half acre, more 
or less.” 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to transfer 
to the control of the Secretary of the Navy the parcels of land 
hereinafter described and forming portions of the Parris Island Light- 
house Reservation, S. C.: 

Parcel No. 1. The tract of land, together with all buildings and 
appurtenances, which was formerly the site of the Parris Island Range 
Front Light, described as follows in a deed of July 26, 1878, from 
James C. Snyder to the United States, recorded June 12, 1879, in 
book No. 11, page 511, of Beaufort County register’s office : 

“All that piece or parcel of land being a part of a tract of land 
formerly known as the Means Plantation and numbered according to 
a map of a survey on file in the office of Commissioners of Internal 
Revenue, Washington, D. C., as lot 23, section 20, township 2 south 
of Beaufort base line and 1 west of the St, Helena meridian in the 
count of Beaufort and State of South Carolina, to wit: 

“*Commencing at a point on the shore of a creek known as Means 
Creek north 28° 41’ west, 206 feet from the southeast corner of lot 23 
of the aforesaid map and running thence north 77° 30“ west 558 feet; 
thence north 72° 15’ east, 710 feet to Means Creek; thence southerly 
along the shores of Means Creek to the place of beginning, the whole 
containing 2% acres, more or less, and including the water privileges 
of the front on Means Creek, and * * * a right of way of sufi- 
clent width for the construction of an earthen causeway and for the 
procuring of the material to construct and keep in repair the same across 
the land lying between the aforesaid piece or parcel of land and an 
earthen causeway across the marsh to the southerly end of Parris 
Island.“ 

Parcel No. 2. The tract of land, on which the Parris Island range 
rear beacon is now located, described as follows in a deed of February 
28, 1879, from Silas E. Taylor to the United States, recorded November 
14, 1879, in book No. 11, page 576, of Beaufort County register's 
office: 

“All that piece and parcel of land situated, lying, and being on 
Parris (or Parry) Island in the county of Beaufort and State of 
South Carolina, to wit: 
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All of the northeast quarter northeast quarter southeast quarter 
section 18, township 2 south, range 1 west, of Beaufort principal 
meridian, according to a plat of the United States survey on file 
in the office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C., 
and numbered according to the said plat, lot 33, of the aforesaid section, 
containing 10 acres, more or less.““ 

The Parris Island range rear beacon shall be allowed to remain 
in its present position until removed or relocated by or with the per- 
mission of the Department of Commerce Lighthouse Service. The 
Department of Commerce Lighthouse Service shall also retain the right 
of ingress and egress by the most convenient route across the above- 
described parce] No, 2, for maintenance, relocation, or removal of the 
said rear beacon of this range. 

Sec, 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to transfer to the Department of Commerce for lighthouse 
purposes an additional strip of land 6 feet in width, extending in a 
southerly direction from Jefferson Avenue a distance of 150 feet, 
parallel and contiguous to the easterly line of the portion of the old 
Marine Hospital reservation, Detroit, Mich., which was transferred 
to the Department of Commerce by authority of the act of Congress 
approved May 18, 1926. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have until midnight to-night to file a conference report upon 
the bill (H. R. 13512), the Inland Waterways Corporation bill, 
for printing under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to have until midnight to-night to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 13512. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


UVALDA BOOSTER CLUB 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 4487) 
authorizing the Uvalda Booster Club, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Alta- 
maha River at or near Towns Bluff Ferry, connecting Mont- 
gomery and Jeff Davis Counties, Ga., and ask for its present 
consideration, a substantially similar House bill having been 
reported and now on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of S. 4487. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other pur- 
poses, the Uvalda Booster Club, its successors and assigns, is hereby 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Altamaha River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Towns Bluff Ferry, connecting Montgomery 
and Jeff Davis Counties, Ga., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Georgia, any political subdivision 
thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, 
or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take 
over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches, 
and any interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or by 
condemnation or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of such 
State governing the acquisition of private property for public pur- 
poses by condemnation or expropriation. If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge the same 
is acquired by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property; (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sumr of the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such in- 
terests in real property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary im- 
provements. 

Src. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
the State of Georgia, or by any municipality or other political subdi- 
vision or public agency thereof, under the provisions of section 2 of this 
act, and if tolls are thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reason- 
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able interest and financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of 
acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
tion shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be main- 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its 
approaches under economical management. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of 
the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4, The Uvalda Booster Club, its successors and assigns, shall, 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the highway department of the State of Georgia, 
a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original cost of con- 
structing the bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, and the actual financing and 
promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, and at the request of the 
highway department of the State of Georgia shall, at any time within 
three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate such costs 
and determine the accuracy and the reasonableness of the costs alleged 
in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make a finding of the actual 
and reasonable costs of constructing, financing, and promoting such 
bridge; for the purpose of such inyestigation the said Uvalda Booster 
Club, its successors and assigns, shall make available all of its records in 
connection with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The 
findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of the con- 
struction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive for 
the purposes mentioned in section 2 of this act, subject only to review 
in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Uvalda Booster Club, its successors and assigns, and any corporation 
to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I believe that H. R. 
12521, creating the Mount Rushmore National Memorial Com- 
mission, was objected to under a misapprehension. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks with reference to the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the proposal to carve 
a great national memorial on Mount Rushmore in South Da- 
kota was the outcome of a number of conferences between 
Gutzon Borglum, Senator Perer Norseck, Doane Robinson, for 
many years State historian for South Dakota, and a number of 
other prominent citizens of my State. 

By the act of March 3, 1925, Congress authorized the Mount 
Harney Memorial Association, created by the Legislature of 
South Dakota (ch. 232, session laws of South Dakota, 1925), “ to 
carye a memorial in heroic figures commemorative of our national 
history and progress upon a suitable exposure of the Harney 
Mountain Range, located within the boundaries of the Harney 
National Forest in the State of South Dakota,” and further 
authorized the association “to select the name, location, and 
design of such memorial.” Since the creation of the association 
I have had the honor of being a member of the national ad- 
visory committee of that body and as such have been consulted 
from time to time with reference to the subjects and design 
of such memorial. A report to the effect that the association 
contemplated including in such memorial the figure or portrait 
of a man now living seems to have gained some circulation in 
this body. There is absolutely no foundation for such report. 
The possibility of a man now living being included in the group 
has never been discussed or considered by the association. I 
was personally present at a number of conferences with the 
sculptor and members of the association when the characters 
to be included in the group were discussed. After much his- 
torical research and consideration it was decided that the char- 
acters named in section 3 of the bill would come nearer symbol- 
izing the history and progress of the Nation than any other that 
could be chosen. Such a thing as party or political significance 
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was never thought of by anyone who has had anything to do 
with the project. I hope, therefore, that the memorial will be 
considered strictly on its merits by Members of this body. 

In the daring of its conception, the magnitude of its pro- 
portions, and the magnificence of its setting it is in a class 
by itself. The Sphinx of Egypt and the Lion of Lucerne would 
be mere pygmies at the base of this revolutionary colossus. As 
already indicated, the memorial will consist of the figures 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt and is intended 
to depict the history and progress of our country from the 
prerevolutionary period to the present time. Gutzon Borglum, 
the sculptor under whose directing genius the memorial will be 
created, was born in the West under the shadow of giant snow- 
capped mountains. Their massive grandeur made a deep 
impression upon him during the formative period of his career 
and has caused him to dream of and envisage memorials on a 
scale quite beyond the vision of any of his contemporaries. The 
struggle for independence and the romance of that constant 
progress of our people toward the setting of the sun have 
gripped his imagination and fired his zeal to construct, in the 
very heart of the continent, a memorial in keeping with the 
high ideals and great accomplishments of our people. 

The figures scale to the proportions of men 465 feet in height. 
The head of Washington will be 60 feet from chin to top of 
forehead and in exact proportion to the living man. So with 
all the other subjects. As set out in the brief report of 
Senator FESS: 8 


The purpose of the memorial is to commemorate the founding, 
expansion, preservation, and unification of the United States with 
colossal statues of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, 
and a vast entablature 80 feet wide and 120 feet high, bearing deeply 
incised the story of America written by President Coolidge. 


It does more than that. It idealizes our progress, stimulates 
our patriotism, and adds luster to our achievements. Of our 
generation, thousands will come to see it annually and millions 
in the years to come. It will forever remain an inspiration to 
youth, the pride and hope of full maturity, and the solace of 
old age. Who can measure its yalue and influence upon our 
future citizenship! We spend untold millions upon internal 
improyements and to advance the material progress of our 
people, why not spend just a little to advance the spiritual 
ideals of our great Nation? 

Rushmore Mountain is a striking feature of the Harney 
Range and towers to a height of about 7,000 feet above sea level. 
It is a sheer upthrust of solid, flawless granite of more than 
800 feet upon which the figures will be carved. The heads will 
stand out against the horizon and the bodies shade off into the 
ledge at the waist line. 

The area in which the mountain is located is a part of 
the Harney National Forest and well within the outer bound- 
aries of the Custer State Park. For rugged attractiveness and 
sheer beauty this region has few equals in the United States. 
Its location within the State park on Government land will 
prevent the project ever becoming commercialized and insure 
free access to the people. As an investment in loyalty and love 
of country it will bring rich returns, and as a sculptural achieve- 
ment it will attract the artists of all climes and countries, 

It is planned to erect, entirely from private donations, a 
small museum and studio in the vicinity which will be available 
to art students and others who may desire to make a special 
study of the memorial or the region round about. Indeed, the 
proposal is wholly altruistic and patriotic and entirely apart 
from any possible benefit to any town or locality. 

The whole project is symbolical and allegorical. Washington 
symbolizes the founding of our country and the stability of 
our institutions; Jefferson our idealism, expansion, and love of 
liberty; Lincoln our altruism and sense of inseparable unity; 
while Roosevelt typifies the soul of America—its restless energy, 
rugged morality, and progressive spirit. The memorial, as a 
whole, will idealize all that is best in our national traditions, 
principles, and form of government. It will symbolize maturity, 
stability, noble purpose, and liberty of thought and action. 

The State of South Dakota has agreed to advance $200,000 in 
building a highway to the meniorial, of which about $45,000 
has already been expended. The memorial itself and land- 
scaping will cost nearly $500,000, of which it is proposed that 
the Federal Government shall pay not to exceed one half. The 
other half has already, in part, been contributed by popular sub- 
scription and the balance must be raised in advance of a cor- 
responding contribution by the Treasury. 

WHAT THE FOUNDING FATHERS SAID AND WROTE ON THE SUBJECT 
OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, by printing 
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some digests of statements made by the founders of the Re- 
public on the question of immigration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
given me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to pre- 
sent for the information of Members of the House and students 
of national problems generally the wise assertions of the states- 
men living at the time of the formation of our Government 
touching on the subject of immigration. 

The compilation of quotations here presented was edited by 
Hon. Madison Grant and Hon. Charles Stewart Dayison, of New 
York, both of whom have stood for years in the forefront among 
those who believe that our great country should build its future 
greatness on the capacities and the qualities of the children 
of America, without thought of reliance upon human contri- 
butions from the Old World. 

In the words of the founding fathers will be found many 
references to problems peculiar to the times of a century and 
a half ago, which have but slight, if any, bearing on the prob- 
lems of to-day. Yet in touching on the great question of popu- 
lation increase, on the assimiliation of foreign-born peoples, on 
the peculiarities of race, the wisdom of colonial and early 
national times is the soundest of doctrine to-day. 

With the permission of the compilers and of the publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, I incorporate in my remarks the fol- 
lowing extracts from the work entitled “The Founders of the 
Republic on Immigration, Naturalization, and Aliens”: 


Tue FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC ON IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND ALIENS 


„Every soclety from a great nation down to a club has the right of 
declaring the conditions on which new members should be admitted.” 
(Gouverneur Morris.) 4 
(Collected for and edited by Madison Grant and Charles Stewart 

Davison. Research work by Ogden A. Kelley) 


FOREWORD 


The conviction grows that tbis Republic will perish, if at all, from 
internal, not external, cause. The assaults upon the Republic, upon its 
traditions and institutions, are from within and are constant and pro- 
-gressive. One major danger lies in the influx of alien races, unfitted, 
by habit of mind and inheritance, to uphold a form of government, tra- 
ditions, and institutions which their mentality ignores. To call it 
merely a major danger is to minimize. It is the foundation of substan- 
tially all the serious dangers which threaten the preservation of consti- 
tutional liberty in America. Bear in mind that constitutional liberty 
means merely liberty under law, coupled with a capacity for self-gov- 
ernment and an inherent recognition of the safety embodied in a repre- 
sentative form of government, which is the great, but to almost all 
unknown, distinction between a republic and that form of alternate, in- 
dividual absolutism and of the tyranny of the mob, called a democracy. 
Our Government is and always has been a Republic. Our danger lies 
in our steady and increasing degeneration into a democracy, and there- 
upon will follow chaos, and the formation thereafter of a number of 
separate political entities of various sorts (see Fisher Ames, p. 23). 
Were people from these other races—alien as they are in mind, in out- 
look, and in instinct—actually needed for any purpose, or to the extent 
to which they were ever needed, excuse in whole or in part might be 
proffered for introducing the seeds of fatal disease into the body politic. 
The questions then arise, Were they needed? and Has there been any 
counterbalancing gain? It would seem not. The best authorities agree 
that the introduction of aliens into this country has not increased its 
population by a single unit during the last 150 years, that the popula- 
tion of the United States would have reached approximately its present 
figure had all immigration ceased with the Declaration of Independence. 
A vivid example is found in the fact that the population of the United 
States increased during the period of 70 years, from 1776 to 1846, from 
approximately 3,000,000 to approximately 21,000,000, and that during 
that entire time the total immigration into this country did not exceed 
1,500,000 persons (see Stoddard, Reforging America,” Chap. III). 
The truth of the general proposition has been long known. In articles 
21 to 23 of his “ Observations concerning the increase of mankind, etc.” 
(see p. 24 et seq.), Franklin sets it forth with his customary clear 
thought and concise expression. So also Jefferson, making his calcuia- 
tions for Virginia alone (see p. 58 et seq.), pointed out as well the lack 
of need as the dangers to arise to the body politic from the immigration 
of other races (see p. 39 et seq.). The demonstration of what they said 
has followed upon the precept. The preempting of the less desirable 
occupations by the newcomers, willing to work for a lesser wage and 
under harder conditions, has been a continuous process. As that has 
occurred those occupations have been removed as possible employments 
for descendants of the older, more homogeneous stock (see Jefferson, 
pp. 65, 69). We have then been merely substituting new and alien 
stocks for the earlier stock. That the process of introducing discordant 
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elements into the body politic is fraught with danger has been the opin- 
ion of the thoughtful for many years (see Hamilton, pp. 49, 50; Jeffer- 
son, p. 68; Washington, pp. 89-92). The founders of this Republic were 
not unadvised on the subject. These pages contain, without comment, 
extracts taken from the writings and sayings of a number of our early 
leaders. They will repay study. 

MADISON GRANT. 

CHAS. STEWART DAVISON, 

FEBRUARY 18, 1928. 

JOHN ADAMS, JUNE 29, 1780 

In a letter tọ the President of Congress, written from Paris June 
29, 1780, he wrote: 

“I would, therefore, beg leave to propose to appoint a consul with- 
out loss of time to reside at Nantes, and to him consign all vessels 
from the United States. I think it should be an American, some mer- 
chant of known character, abilities, and industry, who would consent 
to serve his country for moderate emoluments. Such persons are to be 
found in great numbers in the United States. There are many appli- 
eations from French gentlemen. But I think that from a want of 
knowledge of our language, our laws, customs, and even the humors 
of our people, for even these must be considered, they never would 
be able to give satisfaction or to do justice. Besides, if it is an 
honor, a profit, or only an opportunity to travel and see the world 
for improvement, I think the native Americans have a right to expect 
it; and further, that the public have a right to expect that whatever 
advantages are honestly to be made in this way should return some 
time or other to America, together with the knowledge and experience 
gained at the same time.” (The Works of John Adams, by his grand- 
son, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 7, p. 209.) 


JOHN ADAMS, SEPTEMBER 5, 1783 

In a letter to the President of Congress, written from Paris Septem- 
ber 5, 1783, he says: 

“Our country has but lately been a dependent one, and our people, 
although enlightened and virtuous, have had their minds and hearts 
habitually filled with all the passions of a dependent and subordinate 
people; that is to say, with fear, with diffidence, and distrust of them- 
selves, with admiration of foreigners, etc. Now, I say that it is 
one of the most necesSary and one of the most difficult branches of the 
policy of Congress to eradicate from the American mind every remain- 
ing fiber of this fear and self-diffidence on one hand and of this exces- 
sive admiration of foreigners on the other.“ (The Works of John 
Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 8, p. 144.) 


JOHN ADAMS, MARCH 4, 1797 


In his inaugural speech to both Houses of Congress, March 4, 1797, 
he said: 

“s œ œ if a love of science and letters and a wish to patronize 
every rational effort to encourage schools, colleges, universities, acad- 
emies, and every institution for propagating knowledges, virtue, and 
religion among all classes of the people, not only for their benign 
influence on the happiness of life in all its stages and classes and of 
society in all its forms, but as the only means of preserving our Con- 
stitution from its natural enemies, the spirit of sophistry, the spirit 
of party, the spirit of intrigue, profligacy, and corruption, and the pesti- 
lence of foreign influence, which is the angel of destruction to elective 
governments * * can enable me in any degree to comply with 
your wishes, it shall be my strenuous endeavor that this sagacious 
injunction of the two Houses shall not be without effect.“ (The 
Works of John Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, 
vol. 9, p. 108.) 

JOHN ADAMS, MAY 16, 1797 

In his speech to both Houses of Congress on May 16, 1797, he said: 

It must not be permitted to be doubted, whether the people of the 
United States will support the Government established by their volun- 
tary consent, and appointed by their free choice; or whether, by sur- 
rendering themselves to the direction of foreign and domestic factions, 
in opposition to their own Government, they will forfeit the honorable 
station they have hitherto maintained.” (The Works of John Adams, 
by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, yol. 9, p. 118.) 


JOHN ADAMS, MAY 2, 1798 


In his address to the citizens of Baltimore and Baltimore County, 
Md., of May 2, 1798, he says: 

“ Republics are always divided in opinion concerning forms of govern- 
ments and plans and details of administration. These divisions are 
generally harmless, often salutary, and seldom very hurtful, except 
when foreign nations interfere, and by their arts and agents excite and 
ferment them into parties and factions. Such interference and influ- 
ence must be resisted and exterminated or it will end in America, as it 
did anciently in Greece and in our own time in Europe, in our total 
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destruction as a republican Government and independent power.“ (The 
Works of John Adams, by bis grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, 
vol. 9, p. 186.) 


JOHN ADAMS, JUNE 25, 1798 


In his address to the inhabitants of Arlington and Sandgate, Vt., June 
25, 1798, he said: 

“If you have long scen foreign influence prevailing and endangering 
the peace and independence of our country, so have IJ. * If you 
have no attachments or exclusive friendship for any foreign nation, you 
possess the genuine character of true Americans.” (The Works of John 
Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 9, p. 202.) 


JOHN ADAMS, AUGUST 13, 1799 


In a letter to T. Pickering, Secretary of State, written from Quincy, 
August 13, 1799, he says: 

“At the time when we were inquiring for an agent to conduct the 
affairs of the United States before the commissioners at Philadelphia, 
Mr. Cooper wrote to me a solicitation for that appointment, and Doctor 
Priestly wrote me a letter strongly recommending him. Both made 
apologies for his reputation as a Democrat and gave intimation of a 
reformation. I wondered that either could think it possible that the 
people of the United States could be satisfied or contented to intrust 
interests of such magnitude to an Englishman, or any other foreigner. 
I wondered that either should think it compatible with my duty to 
prefer a stranger to the great number of able natives who wished for 
this trust, But so it wass. 

“Having long possessed evidence the most satisfactory to my mind 
that Collot is a pernicious and malicious intriguer, I have been always 
ready and willing to execute the alien law upon him, We are now 
about to enter on a negotiation with France, but this is no objection 
against expelling from this country such an alien as he is. On the 
contrary, it is more necessary to remove such an instrument of mischief 
from among our people, for his whole time will be employed in exciting 
corrupt divisions, whether he can succeed or not. As to Letombe, if 
you can prove ‘that he paid the bribes ordered by the French Minister, 
Adet,’ or anything like it, he ought to be sent away, too. But perhaps 
it would be better to signify that it is expected that he go than to order 
him out at first by proclamation. There is a respect due to public com- 
missions which I should wish to preserve as far as may be consistent 
with safety. 

“The alien law, I fear, will upon trial be found inadequate to the 
object intended, but I am willing to try it in the case of Collot.” (The 
Works of John Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, 
vol. 9, p. 13.) 


JOHN ADAMS, AUGUST 14, 1800 


In a letter to J. Marshall, Secretary of State, written from Quincy, 
August 14, 1800, he wrote: 

„„ relative to the consulate of Madeira. If ‘there is a necessity 
of removing Mr. John Marsden Pintard, a native Anrerican and an old 
consul, why should we appoint a foreigner in his stead? Among the 
number of applications for consulates can not we find an American capa- 
ble and worthy of the trust? Mr. Lamar is a partner in a respectable 
house, but it is said to be an English, or, rather, a Scotch house. Why 
should we take the bread out of the mouths of our own children and 
give it to strangers? We do so much of this in the Army, Navy, and 
especially in the consulships abroad, that it frequently gives me great 
anxiety.” The Works of John Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis 
Adams, 1856, vol. 9, p. 77.) 


JOHN ADAMS, JULY 25, 1800 


In a letter to S. Dexter, Secretary of War, written from Quincy, July 
25, 1800, he wrote: 

“I am very much pleased with your plan for executing the Sane 
laws for the instruction of the artillerists and engineers. * * 

“I wish you may easily find teachers. What think you of Couette 
Barron for one? Everyone speaks well of Mr. Bureau de Pusy. But 
I have an invincible aversion to the appointment of foreigners, if it can 
be avoided. It mortifies the honest pride of our officers and damps their 
ardor and ambition. I had rather appoint the teachers and form the 
schools and take time to consider of an engineer.” (This is the founda- 
tion of the Military Academy at West Point.) (The Works of John 
Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 9, p. 65.) 

JOHN ADAMS, MARCH 31, 1801 

In a letter to Benjamin Stoddert, written from Quincey, March 31, 
1801, he says: 

“A group of foreign liars, encouraged by a few ambitious native gen- 
tlemen, have discomfited the education, the talents, the virtues, and the 
property of the country.” (The Works of John Adams, by bis grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 9, p. 582.) 

[Nore.— The reference is to Mr. Jefferson having been elected Presi- 
dent by the foreign vote. (See pp. 33, 34, and 45.)] 
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JOHN ADAMS, 1809 

In “letter 12” of his correspondence originally published in the 
Boston Patriot in 1809 he says: 

“My worthy fellow citizens, our form of government, inestimable as 
it is, exposes us, more than any other, to the insidious intrigues and 
pestilent influence of foreign nations. Nothing but our inflexible neu- 
trality can preserve us,” (The Works of John Adams, by his grandson, 
Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 9, p. 277.) 


JOHN ADAMS, JANUARY 22, 1825 


In a letter to Thomas Jefferson written from Quincy, January 22, 
1825, he says: 

“Your university is a noble employment in your old age, and your 
ardor for its success does you honor; but I do not approve of your 
sending to Europe for tutors and professors. I do belicve there are 
sufficient scholars in America to fill your professorships and tutorships 
with more active ingenuity and independent minds than you can bring 
from Europe. The Europeans are all deeply tainted with prejudices, 
both ecclesiastical and temporal, which they can never get rid of.“ (The 
Works of John Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, 
vol. 10, page 414.) 


JOHN ADAMS, APRIL 16, 1801 


In a letter to Christopher Gadsden, written from Quincy, Mass., April 
16, 1801, he wrote; 

Foreign meddlers,“ as you properly denominate them, have a 
strange, a mysterious influence in this country. Is there no pride in 
American bosoms? Can their hearts endure that Callendar, Duane, 
Cooper, and Lyon should be the most influential men in the country, 
all foreigners and all degraded characters? * The plan of our 
worthy friends, John Rutledge, relative to the admission of strangers 
to the privileges of citizens, as you explain it, was certainly prudent, 
Americans will find that their own experience will coincide with the 
experience of all other nations, and foreigners must be received with 
caution, or they will destroy all confidence in Government.” (The 
Works of John Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, 
vol 9, p. 584.) 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, JANUARY 14, 1797 


In a letter written from The Hague to John Adams, he wrote: 

“The President, indeed, has told us, and I am profoundly convinced 
of the justice and importance of the advice, that we ought not to in- 
volve ourselves at all in the political systems of Europe, but to keep 
ourselyes always distinct and separate from it. But even to effect this, 
constant and early information of the current events and of the politi- 
cal projects in contemplation is no less necessary than if we were 
directly concerned in them. It is necessary for the discovery of the 
efforts made to draw us into the vortex, in season to make preparations 
against them. From one of the quotations in this letter, it is observ- 
able that France very formally considers the United States as forming 
a weight in the balance of Europe. France must, therefore, necessarily 
conduct itself toward us upon this supposition. Britain will with 
equal certainty do the same. It behooves us to be the more cautious 
and vigilant to counteract all their intrigues and exertions on either 
side to make us the instruments or the victims of their conquering or 
plundering ambition.” (The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited 
by Worthington C. Ford, vol. 2, p. 88.) 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, APRIL 9, 1799 


In a letter to William Vans Murray, he wrote: 

“TI have likewise, in a paper of February 5, an excellent address 
from the minority in the Virginia House of Delegates to the people of 
the State, upon the resolutions of the majority against the alien and 
sedition laws. A sober, temperate, and unanswerable argument, signed 
by 58 members, which proves that good sense and honesty have not 
wholly abandoned the ancient dominion, however they may be out of 
favor.” (The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthington 
C. Ford, vol. 2, p. 403.) 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, FEBRUARY 8, 1816 


In a letter to James Monroe, Secretary of State, written from London, 
he wrote: 

“Copies have been transmitted to you of the note I have addressed 
to Lord Castlereagh concerning a discrimination made in the ports of 
Ireland between British and American vessels in regard to the number 
of passengers which they are allowed to take in proportion to their 
tonnage upon voyages to the United States, of his answer, and of my 
reply. As no answer to this has been returned and no determination 
of the Government upon my application had been known to me, I spoke 
of these papers, but he avoided any explicit assurance concerning it, 
He said that the regulation had perhaps been made before the conven- 
tion had been concluded. ‘But,’ said he, ‘we might question the 
application of it to the case, as the convention was not intended to 
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interfere {n any restrictions under which we may think proper to pre- 
vent emigration from Ireland.’ I assured him that my intention has 
not been to object to the regulation as a restriction upon emigration; 
that, I was aware, must be exclusively the consideration of this Gov- 
ernment. We had nothing to say about it. It was the discrimination 
between the shipping of the two countries of which I bad complained. 
I presumed that an order to the port office would remove the distinc- 
tion. He said he did not know that. It might be by act of Parlia- 
ment, and they might question our right to consider passengers as 
articles of merchandise, They might regard the discrimination itself 
as a mode of restriction upon emigration. ‘You do not want our 
people,’ said he, to which I readily assented, observing that our in- 
crease of native population was sufficiently rapid so far as mere publie 
policy was concerned. We invited no foreigners. We left all to indi- 
vidual option. ‘No,’ he repeated, ‘our people and our seamen—you 
really do not want them.’ I observed that if that were the case, this 
country should rather be under obligation to us for relieving it of such 
unprofitable subjects. He did not assent to this conclusion and left 
me uncertain whether the regulation in question would be removed or 
retained.” (The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worth- 
ington C. Ford, vol. 5, p. 509.) 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, JUNE 19, 1823 

In a letter written from Washington to Charles Jared Ingersoll, he 
wrote: 

“There is, however, a philosophical point of view in which this 
comparative state of things may be exhibited, which might present 
very interesting results, but which you or I could scarcely treat in a 
popular discourse without being liable to the charge of partiality, and 
which would be closely proximate to and perbaps inseparable from 
considerations of a character somewhat invidious, All our institutions 
partake of the nature of our Government. All have a tendency to 
the level. Our average of intellect and intellectual power is higher 
than in any part of Europe, but the range above and below the hori- 
zontal line is not so great. In the physical and mathematical sciences, 
in the fine arts, and in the literature of imagination we are far below 
the standards of England, France, Germany, and perbaps Italy, and 
very disadvantageously so, inasmuch as speaking the language of 
England we can not contribute a tolerable proportion to her litera- 
ture. Our great superiority is in political science, government, and 
political morality. The European and South American nations which 
have received and are acting under the impulse given by us seem 
destined only to illustrate that superiority. They have all caught from 
us the infection of making constitutions, and not one of them has yet 
been able to make a constitution which will work to secure the 
enjoyment of liberty, property, and peace. Their constitutions result 
in nothing but civil war. In 40 years we have not had one execution 
for treason, with a population multiplied from three to ten millions. 
Tae Europeans improve upon our theories until they become impracti- 
cable. In 1798 France set herself and the world on fire for a legis- 
lature in a single assembly. In 1823 Spain is doing the same thing. 
They are unable to form the conception of a legislature in two branches 
without privileged orders. We have reduced it universally to practice. 
The influence of our example has unsettled all the ancient govern- 
ments of Europe. It will overthrow them all without a single exception. 
I hold this revolution to be as infallible as that the earth will perform 
a revolution around the sun in a year. But whether Europe will ever 
establish governments capable of securing to individuals all the benefits 
of good government, almost without use of force, and altogether with- 
out violence, is doubtful. If ever, certainly not within half a century.” 
(The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthington C. 
Ford, vol. 7, p. 487.) 


FISHER AMES, DECEMBER 18, 1798 


In a letter to Christopher Gore on the alien law he says: 

“The salus Reipub. so plainly requires the power of expelling or refus- 
ing admission to aliens, and the rebel Irish and negroes of the West 
Indies so much augment the danger, that reason, one would think, was 
disregarded by the Jacobins, too much even to be perverted.” (Works 
of Fisher Ames, edited by his son, Seth Ames (1856), vol. 1, p. 247.) 


FISHER AMES, OCTOBER 31, 1968 

In a letter on the purchase of Louisiana to Thomas Dwight, from 
Dedham, Mass., says incidentally : 

“s + © as to principles, the otters would as soon obey and give 
them effect, as the * * * omnium gatherum of savages and ad- 
venturers, whose pure morals are expected to sustain and glorify our 
Republic.” (Works of Fisher Ames, edited by his son, Seth Ames 
(1856), vol. 1, p. 329.) 

FISHER AMES, JANUARY 12, 180 

In a letter to Timothy Pickering, on the dangers of popular licentious- 
ness, from Dedham, Mass., he says: 

“You describe our dangers and disgraces with so just a discernment 
of their causes, and with so much feeling for the public evils that will 
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be their consequences, that I am ready to acquit former Republics from 
a good deal of the reproach that has survived their ruin—the reproach 
of wanting sense to see it, when it was obvious and near. Probably, 
however, we shall yet find evidence enough in the works of their great 
writers to prove that the wise and good among their citizens did foresee 
their fate, and would have resisted it if they could; but that a republic 
tends, experience says, irresistibly toward licentiousness, and that a 
licentious republic or democracy is of all governments that very one in 
which the wise and good are most completely reduced to impotence.” 
(Works of Fisher Ames, edited by his son, Seth Ames (1856), vol. 1, 
p. 385.) 

(Nore.—Aristotle’s “ Politikon” (Books III and IV) are illuminating 
on the above thoughts.] 


FRANKLIN, 1751 


In his paper entitled “ Observations Concerning the Increase of Man- 
kind and the Peopling of Countries,” we being then still colonists of 
Great Britain, he wrote: 

21. The importation of foreigners into a country that has as many 
inhabitants as the present employments and provisions for subsistence 
will bear, will be in the end no increase of people, unless the new 
comers have more industry and frugality than the natives, and then 
they will provide more subsistence and increase in the country; but 
they will gradually eat the natives out. Nor is it necessary to bring in 
foreigners to fill up any occasional vacancy in a country for such 
vacancy (if the laws are good, see secs. 14, 16) will soon be filled by 
natural generation. Who can now find the vacancy made in Sweden, 
France, or other warlike nations, by a plague of heroism 40 years ago; 
in France, by the expulsion of the Protestants; in England, by the set- 
tlement of her colonies; or in Guinea, by 100 years’ exportation of 
slaves, that has blackened half America? The thinness of inhabitants 
in Spain is owing to national pride and idleness and other causes, rather 
than to the expulsion of the Moors or to the making of new settlements. 

“22. There is, in short, no bound to the prolific nature of plants or 
animals, but what is made by their crowding and interfering with each 
other's means of subsistence. Were the face of the earth vacant of 
other plants it might be gradually sowed and overspread with one kind 
only, as, for instance, with fennel; and were it empty of other in- 
habitants it might in a few ages be replenished from one nation only, 
as for instance, with Englishmen, Thus, there are supposed to be now 
upwards of 1,000,000 English souls in North America (though it is 
thought scarce 80,000 has been brought over sea), and yet perhaps there 
is not one the fewer in Britain, but rather many more, on account of 
the employment the colonies afford to manufacturers at home. This 
million doubling, suppose but once in 25 years, will in another century 
be more than the people of England, and the greatest number of English- 
men will be on this side the water. What an accession of power to 
the British Empire by sea as well as land! What increase of trade and 
navigation! What numbers of ships and seamen! We have been here 
but little more than 100 years, and yet the force of our privateers in the 
late war, united, was greater both in men and guns than tbat of the 
whole British Navy in Queen Elizabeth's time. How important an 
affair then to Britain is the present treaty for settling the bounds be- 
tween her colonies and the French, and how careful should she be 
to secure room enough since on the room depends so much the increase 
of her people. 

“23, In fine, a nation well regulated is like a polypus. Take away 
a limb, its place is soon supplied; cut it in two, and each deficient part 
shall speedily grow out of the part remaining. Thus, if you have room 
and subsistence enough, as you may, by dividing, make 10 polypuses 
out of 1, you may of 1 make 10 nations, equally populous and powerful, 
or rather increase a nation tenfold in numbers and strength. 

“And since detachments of English from Britain sent to America 
will have their places at home so soon supplied and increase so largely 
here, why should the Palatine boors be suffered to swarm into our 
settlements and, by herding together, establish their language and man- 
ners, to the exclusion of ours? Why should Pennsylvania, founded by 
the English, become a colony of aliens, who will shortly be so numerous 
as to Germanize us instead of our Anglifying them, and will never 
adopt our language or customs any more than they can acquire our 
complexion? 

“24. Which leads us to add one remark, that the number of purely 
white people in the world is proportionably very small. All Africa is 
black or tawny, Asia chiefly tawny, America (i. e., aboriginal America ; 
the reference is to the Indians, exclusive of the newcomers) wholly 
so. And in Europe the Spaniards, Italians, French, Russians are gen- 
erally of what we call a swarthy complexion, as are the Germans also, 
the Saxons only excepted, who, with the English, make the principal 
body of white people on the face of the earth. I could wish their num- 
bers were increased. And while we are, as I may call it, scouring 
our planet by clearing America of woods and so making this side of our 
globe reflect a brighter light to the eyes of inhabitants of Mars or 
Venus, why should we, in the sight of superior beings, darken its 
people? Why increase the sons of Africa by planting them in America, 
where we have so fair an opportunity, by excluding all blacks and 
tawnys, of increasing the lovely white and red? But perhaps I am 
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partial to the complexion of my country, for such kind of partiality is 
natural to mankind?” (The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, 
compiled and edited by John Bigelow, Letterpress Edition, 1887, yol. 2, 
p. 231.) 


FRANKLIN, MAY 9, 1753 


In a letter to Peter Collinson, written from Philadelphia, he says: 
J * * * * » * 


“I am perfectly of your mind that measures of great temper are 
necessary with the Germans; and am not without apprehensions that 
through their indiscretion or ours, or both, great disorders may one day 
arise among us. Those who come hither are generally the most stupid 
of their own nation, and as ignorance is often attended with credulity 
when knavery would mislead it and with suspicion when honesty would 
set it right, and as few of the English understand the German lan- 
guage, and so can not address them either from the press or the pulpit, 
it is almost impossible to remove any prejudices they may entertain. 
Their clergy have very little influence on the people, who seem to take 
a pleasure in abusing and discharging the minister on every trivial 
occasion, Not being used to liberty, they know not how to make a 
modest use of it. And as Holben says of the young Hottentots, that 
they are not esteemed men until they haye shown their manhood by 
beating their mothers, so these seem not to think themselves free till 
they can feel their liberty in abusing and insulting their teachers. Thus 
they are under no restraint, from ecclesiastical government; they behave, 
however, submissively enough at present to the civil government, which 
I wish they may continue to do, for I remember when they modestly 
declined intermeddling in our elections, but now they come in droves 
and carry all before them, except in one or two countries. [He is 
writing of Pennsylvania.) 

“Few of their children in the country know English. They import 
many books from Germany, and of the 6 printing houses in the 
Province 2 are entirely German, 2 half German half English, and 
but 2 entirely English. They have one German newspaper and one 
half German. Advertisements, intended to be general, are now printed 
in Dutch and English. The signs in our streets have Inscriptions in 
both languages and in some places only German. They begin of late 
to make all their bonds and other legal instruments in their own 
language, which—though I think it ought not to be—are allowed good 
in our courts, where the German business so increases that there is 
continued need of interpreters; and I suppose in a few years they will 
also be necessary in the assembly to tell one-half our legislators what 
the other half say. 

In short, unless the stream of their importation could be turned from 
this to other colonies, as you very judiciously propose, they will soon 
so outnumber us that all the advantages we have will, in my opinion, 
be not able to preserve our language, and even our Government will 
become precarious. The French, who watch all advantages, are now 
themselves making a German settlement back of us, in the Illinois 
country, and by means of these Germans they may in time come to an 
understanding with ours; and, indeed, in the last war (the French- 
Indian War) our Germans showed a general disposition that seemed 
to bode us no good, For, when the English (i. e., English colonists), 
who were not Quakers, alarmed by the danger arising from the de- 
fenseless state of our country, entered unanimously into an association, 
and within this Government and the lower counties raised, armed, and 
disciplined near 10,000 men, the Germans, except a very few in pro- 
portion to their number, refused to engage in it, giving out, one 
amongst another, and even in print, that if they were quiet the French, 
should they take the country, would not molest them; at the same 
time abusing the Philadelphians for fitting out privateers against the 
enemy and representing the trouble, hazard, and expense of defending 
the Province, as a greater inconvenience than any that might be ex- 
pected from a change of government. Yet I am not for refusing to 
admit them entirely into our colonies. All that seems to me necessary 
is to distribute them more equally, mix them with the English, estab- 
lish English schools where they are now too thickly settled, and take 
some care to prevent the practice, lately fallen into by some of the 
shipowners, of sweeping the German gaols to make up the number of 
their passengers. I say I am not against the admission of Germans 
in general, for they have their virtues. Their industry and frugality 
are exemplary. They are excellent husbandmen, and contribute greatly 
to the improvement of a country.” (The Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, compiled and edited by John Bigelow, Letterpress Edition, 
1887, vol. 2, p. 291.) 

FRANKLIN, 1789 

In an article on “On sending felons to America,” from the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, written in 1789, he said: 

We may all remember the time when our mother country, as a mark 
of her parental tenderness, emptied her gaols into our habitations tor 
the better peopling,’ as she expressed it, of the Colonies.’ It is certain 
that no due returns have yet been made for these valuable consign- 
ments. We are therefore much in her debt on that account; and as she 
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is of late elamorous for the payment of all we owe her, and some of our 
debts are of a kind not so easily discharged, I am for doing, however, 
what is in our power. It will show our good will as to the rest. The 
felons she planted among us have produced such an amazing increaze 
that we are now enabled to make ample remittance in the same com- 
modity. And since the wheelbarrow law is not found effectually to 
reform them, and many of our vessels are idle through her restraints on 
our trade, why should we not employ those vessels in transporting the 
felons to Britain? i 

“I was led into this thought by perusing the copy of a petition to 
Parliament, which fell lately by accident into my hands, It has no 
date, but I conjecture from some circumstances that it must have been 
about the year 1767 or 1768. (It seems, if presented, it had no effect, 
since the act passed.) 

s * . ; s * s * 

On second thoughts I am of opinion that besides employing our own 
vessels as above proposed every English ship arriving in our ports with 
goods for sale should be obliged to give bond before she is permitted 
to trade, engaging that she will carry back to Britain at least one 
felon for every 50 tons of her burthen, Thus we shall not only dis- 
charge sooner our debts but furnish our old friends with the means of 
better peopling, and with more expedition, their promising new colony 
of Botany Bay.” (The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, compiled 
and edited by John Bigelow, Letterpress Edition, vol. 10, p. 119.) 


FRANKLIN, JANUARY 4, 1793 


In his reply to Messrs. Henry Royle, Thomas Helt, Joseph Heathcote, 
John Rowbotham, and John Schofield, manufacturers at Hatherton, near 
Stockport (England), writing from Passy (France), he said: 

“There is no doubt but that a body of sober, industrious, and in- 
genious artisans (English), men of honest and religious principles, 
such as you and your friends are described to be, would be a valuable 
acquisition to any country; and I am certain you would meet with a 
kind and friendly reception in Pennsylvania and be put into possession 
of all the rights and privileges of free citizens; but neither that gov- 
ernment nor any other in America that I know of has ever been at 
any public expense to augment the number of its inhabitants. All who 
are established there have come at their own charge. The country 
affords to strangers a good climate, fine, wholesome air, plenty of pro- 
visions, good laws, just and cheap government, with all the liberties, 
civil and religious, that reasonable men can wish for. ‘These induce- 
ments are so great, and the number of people in all nations of Europe 
who wish to partake of them is so considerable, that if the States were 
to undertake transporting people at the expense of the public, no reve- 
nues that they have would be sufficient. Having therefore no orders or 
authority either from the Congress or the State of Pennsylvania to 
procure settlers or manufacturers by engaging to defray them Isle], I 
can not enter into the contract proposed in your second article. The 
other articles would meet with no difficulty. Men are not forced there 
{America—he was writing in France] into the public service, and a 
special law might easily be obtained to give you a property for seven 
years in the useful inventions you may introduce.” (The Complete 
Works of Benjamin Franklin, compiled and edited by Jobn Bigelow, 
Letterpress Edition, 1887; vol. 7, p. 345.) 

CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN, MARCH 11, 1801 

In a letter to John Adams, written from Charleston, March 11, 1801, 
he wrote: 

“God grant that the recollection of your ungrateful treatment may 
not deter truly firm, virtuous men from venturing their names to be 
held up to the public on such elections! I am not without my sus- 
picions that foreign meddlers must have had this deep political slyness 
in view. 

“Many of our newcomers, cajoled and Imposed upon by emissaries 
from without and egged on by a numerous or rather innumerable tribe 
of young law followers amongst ourselves, especially in the circuits, 
have brought on a strange renversement in our State. Our old-standers 
and independent men of long, well-tried patriotism, sound understand- 
ing, and good property, bave now in general very little influence in our 
public matters. Our tou easy admittance of strangers has entangled 
us in this evil, and when or where it will end God only knows! 

“But here, my dear sir, I must confess my own credulity and short- 
sightedness, who was amongst the most zealous in that overhasty and 
not sufficiently guarded step, which we now have good reason to lament 
as big, with innumerable mischiefs. Our worthy deceased friend, John 
Rutledge, looking further, was for giving them every reasonable pro- 
tection and encouragement, but for admitting only their sons born 
amongst us inte such complete citizenship as to vote either at State or 
Congress elections; and when unsuccessful in this point, was then for 
extending the time to 10 years at least. Had even this been carried, 
it would have given newcomers full time to look so deliberately about 
them as greatly to bave deterred and hindered all designing tamperers 
and deceivers in most of their infernal views and mischievous sugges- 
tions, and, much better, in all probability this would have been for 
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the peace, safety, and lasting political security of both.“ (The Works 
of John Adams, by his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 1856, vol. 9, 
p. 578.) 

(Norge.—The references of this letter are to Mr, Jefferson's election 

to the Presidency by the foreign vote. (See pp. 22, 33, 34, and 45.)] 
GENERAL GREENE, MAY 23, 1777 

In a letter among Washington's papers written on the 28th of May, 
1777, General Greene wrote : 

“A good nursery of officers, nursed by experience, firmly attached 
to the interest of the country, is a great security against foreign in- 
vaders, The only tie that we have upon foreigners is the sentiment of 
honor, too slender for the happiness of a country to depend upon, 
while officers created among the people are bound not only by the ties 
of honor but by that of interest and family connection.” (The 
Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, 1889, vol, 5, p. 406.) 

[Norn.—Presumably this letter was written to Washington, though 
this does not affirmatively appear. ] 


HAMILTON, FEBRUARY 5, 1775 


In his paper entitled“ The farmer refuted" he wrote: 

“Is there no difference between one system of laws and another? 
Are not some more favorable and beneficial to the subject, better calcu- 
lated to preserve his life and personal liberty than others? It is evi- 
dent they are. Suppose, instead of the present system established among 
us, the French laws were to be introduced for the good of all the Colo- 
nies, should we have the same security for our lives which we now 
have? I presume we should not. I presume, also, that a revolution in 
our laws might and would gradually take place.” (The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, Collector’s Federal 
Edition, vol. 1, p. 119.) 


HAMILTON, FEBRUARY 5, 1775 


In the paper entitled“ The farmer refuted " he wrote: 

“It (Great Britain). is rather overstocked with inhabitants; and 
were it not for its extensive commerce it could not maintain near the 
number it does at present. This is acknowledged on all hands. None 
but yourself would hazard the absurdity of a denial. The emigrations 
from Great Britain, particularly from the north part of it, as well as 
the most authentic accounts, prove the contrary of your presentations. 
Men are generally too much attached to their native country to leave it 
and dissolve all their connections, unless they are driven to it by neces- 
sity. The swarms that every year come over to America will never 
suffer any reasonable man to believe, upon the strength of your word, 
that the people in Scotland or Ireland are even in tolerable circum- 
stances.” (The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Collector's Federal Edition, vol. 1, p. 150.) 


HAMILTON, JULY 17, 1798 


In an article from the Gazette of the United States,. Pacificus,” 
No. VI, he wrote: 

“The information which the address of the convention contains 
ought to serve as an instructive lesson to the people of this country. 
It ought to teach us not to overrate foreign friendships and to be 
upon our guard against foreign attachments. The former will gen- 
erally be found hollow and delusive; the latter will have a natural 
tendency to lead us aside from our own true interest and to make us 
the dupes of foreign influence. Both serve to introduce a principle of 
action which, in its effects, if the expression may be allowed, is anti- 
national. Foreign influence is truly the Grecian horse to a republic. 
We can not be too careful to exclude its entrance. Nor ought we to 
imagine that it can only make its approaches in the gross form of direct 
bribery. It is then most dangerous when it comes under the patronage 
of our passions, under the auspices of national prejudice and par- 
tlality.“ (The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Collector's Federal Edition, 1904, vol. 4, p. 481.) 


r 
HAMILTON, DECEMBER 7, 1798 


In his first draft of Washington’s speech to Congress he wrote: 

“To render the people of this country as homogeneous as possible 
must tend as much as any other circumstance to the permanency of 
their union and prosperity.” (The Works of Alexander Hamilton, 
edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, Collector's Federal Edition, 1904, vol. 
8, p. 217.) 


` HAMILTON, OCTOBER 6, 1799 


In a letter to Colonel Moore he says: 

“Particular attachment to any foreign nation is an exotic sentiment 
which, where it exists, must derogate from the exclusive affection due 
to our own country.” (The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Collector's Federal Edition, 1904, vol. 7, p. 148.) 
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HAMILTON, JANUARY 7, 1802 


In the seventh of his papers entitled “Examination of Jefferson's 
message to Congress of December 7, 1801,” he wrote: 

“The next most exceptional feature in the message is the proposal 
to abolish all restriction on naturalization arising from a previous 
residence, In this the President is not more at variance with the con- 
current maxims of all commentators on popular governments than he 
is with himself. The Notes on Virginia’ are in direct contradiction 
to the message, and furnish us with strong reasons against the policy 
now recommended. The passage alluded to is here presented. Speak- 
ing of the population of America, Mr, Jefferson says: ‘ Here I will beg 
leave to propose a doubt. The present desire of America is to produce 
rapid population by as great importations of foreigners as possible. But 
is this founded in good policy? Are there no inconveniences to be 
thrown into the scale against the advantage expected from a multipli- 
cation of numbers by the importation of foreigners? It is for the happi- 
ness of those united in society to harmonize as much as possible in 
matters which they must of necessity transact together. Civil govern- 
ment being the sole object of forming societies, its administration must 
be conducted by common consent. Every species of government has its 
specific principles. Ours, perhaps, are more peculiar than those of any 
other in the universe. It is a composition of the freest principles of 
the English constitution, with others, derived from natural right and 
reason. To these nothing can be more opposed than the maxims of abso- 
lute monarchies. Yet from such we are to expect the greatest number 
of emigrants. 3 

‘t They will bring with them the principles of the governments they 
leave, imbibed in their early youth; or if able to throw them off, it 
will be in exchange for an unbounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, 
from one extreme to another. It would be a miracle were they to stop 
precisely at the point of temperate liberty. Their principles, with their 
language, they will transmit to their children. In proportion to their 
numbers, they will share with us in the legislation. They will infuse 
into it their spirit, warp and bias its direction, and render it a hetero- 
geneous, incoherent, distracted mass. I may appeal to experience during 
the present contest for a verification of these conjectures, but if they 
be not certain in event, are they not possible, are they not probable? 
Is it not safer to wait with patience for the attainment of any degree 
of population desired or expected? May not our Government be more 
homogeneous, more peaceable, more durable? Suppose 20,000,000 of 
republican Americans, thrown all of a sudden into France, what would 
be the condition of that Kingdom? If it would be more turbulent, less 
happy, less strong, we may believe that the addition of half a million. 
of foreigners to our present numbers would produce a similar effect here.’ 
Thus wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1781. Behold the reverse of the medal, 
The message of the President contains the following sentiments: ‘A 
denial of citizenship under a residence of 14 years is a denial to a great 
proportion of those who ask it, and controls a policy pursued from 
their first settlement by many of these States, and still believed of 
consequence to their prosperity. And shall we refuse to the unhappy 
fugitives from distress that hospitality which the savages of the wilder- 
ness extended to our fathers arriving in this land? Shall oppressed 
humanity find no asylum on this globe? Might not the general char- 
acter and capabilities of a citizen be safely communicated to everyone 
manifesting a bona fide purpose of embarking his life and fortune 
permanently with us?’ 

“But if gratitude can be allowed to form an excuse for inconsist- 
ency in a public character—in the man of the pepPle—a strong plea 
of this sort may be urged in behalf of our President. It is certain that 
had the late election been decided entirely by native citizens, had 
foreign auxiliaries been rejected on both sides, the man who ostenta- 
tiously yaunts that the doors of public honor and confidence have been 
burst open to him, would not now have been at the head of the Ameri- 
can Nation. (See pp. 22, 33, and 34.) Such a proof, then, of virtuous 
discernment in the oppressed fugitives had an imperious claim on him 
to a grateful return, and without supposing any very uncommon share 
of self-love would naturally be a strong reason for a revolution in his 
opinions. 

“The pathetic and plaintive exclamations by which the sentiment is 
enforced might be liable to much criticism, if we are to consider it 
in any other light than as a flourish of rhetoric. It might be asked in 
return, Does the right to asylum or hospitality carry with it the right 
to suffrage and sovereignty? And what, indeed, was the courteous 
reception which was given to our forefathers by the savages of the 
wilderness? 

“ When did these humane and philanthropic savages exercise the policy 
of incorporating strangers among themselves on their first arrival in 
this country? When did they admit them into their huts, to make part 
of their families, and when did they distinguish them by making them 
their sachems? Our histories and traditions have been more than 
apocryphal, if any thing like this kind and gentle treatment was really 
lavished by the much-belied savages upon our thankless forefathers. 
But the remark obtrudes itself. Had it all been true, prudence requires 
us to trace the history further and ask what has become of the nations 
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of savages who exercised this policy and who now occupies the territory 
which they then inhabited? Perhaps a lesson is here taught which 
ought not to be despised. x 

“But we may yenture to ask, What does the President really mean 
by insinuating that we treat aliens coming to this country with inhos- 
pitality? Do we not permit them quietly to land on our shores? Do 
we not protect them, equally with our own citizens, in their persons and 
reputation, in the acquisition and enjoyment of property? Are not our 
courts of justice open for them to seek redress of injuries, and are they 
not permitted peaceably to return to their own country whenever they 
please and to carry with them all their effects? What, then, means 
this worse than idle declamation? 

“The impolicy of admitting foreigners to an immediate and unre- 
served participation in the right of suffrage, or in the sovereignty of a 
republic, is as much a received axiom as anything in the science of 
politics, and is verified by the experience of all ages. Among other 
instances, it is known that hardly anything contributed more to the 
downfall of Rome than her precipitate communication of the privileges 
of citizenship to the inhabitants of Italy at large. And how terribly 
was Syracuse scourged by perpetual seditions, when, after the overthrow 
of the tyrants, a great number of foreigners were suddenly admitted 
to the rights of citizenship. Not only does ancient, but modern, and 
even domestic, story furnish evidence of what may be expected from 
the dispositions of foreigners when they get too early a footing in a 
country. Who wields the sceptre of France, and has erected a despotism 
on the ruins of her former government? A foreigner. Who rules the 
councils of our own ill-fated, unhappy country? and who stimulates 
persecution on the heads of its citizens for daring to maintain an opinion, 
and for daring to exercise the rights of suffrage? A foreigner! (This 
would seem to refer to Mr. Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, and 
yet the latter part of the question is so unlike Mr. Gallatin that we 
are almost forced to suppose that it is a fling at some one else who 
can not be now identified.) Where, then, is the virtuous pride that once 
distinguished Americans? where the indignant spirit, which, in defense 
of principle, hazarded a revolution to attain that independence now 
insiduously attacked?” (The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Collector's Federal Edition, vol. 8, pages 284-288.) 


HAMILTON, JANUARY 12, 1802 


In his Examinations of Jefferson's message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 7, 1801,” he says in Paper VIII: 

“Resuming the subject of our last paper, we proceed to trace still 
> further the consequences that must result from a too unqualified ad- 
mission of foreigners to an equal participation in our civil and political 
rights. 

“The safety of a republic depends essentially on the energy of a 
common national sentiment; on a uniformity of principles and habits; 
on the exemption of the citizens from foreign bias and prejudice; and 
on that love of country which will almost invariably be found to be 
closely connected with birth, education, and family. 

“The opinion advanced in the ‘Notes on Virginia’ (Jefferson's 
* Notes on Virginia’) is undoubtedly correct, that foreigners will gen- 
erally be apt to bring with them attachments to the persons they have 
left behind, to the country of their nativity, and to its particular cus- 
toms and manners. They will also entertain opinions on government 
congenial with those under which they have lived; or, if they should 
be led hither from a preference to ours, how extremely unlikely is it 
that they will briag with them that temperate love of liberty so essen- 
tial to real republicanism? There may, as to particular individuals, 
and at particular times, be occasional exceptions to these remarks, yet 
such is the general rule. The influx of foreigners must, therefore, tend 
to produce a heterogeneous compound; to change and corrupt the na- 
tional spirit; to complicate and confound publie opinion; to introduce 
foreign propensities. In the composition of society the harmony of 
the ingredients is all important, and whatever tends to a discordant 
intermixture must have an injurious tendency. 

“The United States have already felt the evils of incorporating a 
large number of foreigners into their national mass by promoting in 
different classes different predilections in favor of particular foreign 
nations, and antipathies against others it has served very much to 
divide the community and to distract our councils. It has been often 
likely to compromit the interests of our own country in favor of an- 
other. The permanent effect of such a policy will be that in times 
of great public danger there will be always a numerous body of men 
of whom there may be just grounds of distrust; the suspicion alone 
will weaken the strength of the nation, but their force may be actually 
employed in assisting an invader. 

In the infancy of the country, with a boundless waste to people, it 
was politic to give a facility to naturalization; but our situation is 
now changed. It appears from the last census that we have increased 
about one-third in 10 years; after allowing for what we have gained 
from abroad, it will be quite apparent that the natural progress of our 
own population is sufficiently rapid for strength, security, and settle 
ment. By what has been said it is not meant to contend for a total 
prohibition of the right of citizenship to strangers, nor even for the 
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very long residence which is now a prerequisite to naturalization, and 
which of itself goes far toward a denial of that privilege. 

“The present law was merely a temporary measure adopted under 
peculiar circumstances, and perhaps demands revision. But there is a 
wide difference between closing the door altogether and throwing it 
entirely open, between a postponement of 14 years and an immediate 
admission to all the rights of citizenship. Some reasonable term ought 
to be allowed to enable aliens to get rid of foreign and acquire Ameri- 
can attachments; to learn the principles and imbibe the spirit of our 
Government; and to admit of a probability, at least of their feeling a 
real interest in our affairs. A residence of not less than five years 
ought to be required. 

“ If the rights of naturalization may be communicated by parts, and 
it is not perceived why they may not, those peculiar to the conducting 
of business and the acquisition of property might with propriety be at 
once conferred upon receiving proof, by certain prescribed solemnitics, 
of the intention of the candidates to become citizens, postponing all 
political privileges to the ultimate term. To admit foreigners indis- 
criminately to the rights of citizens, the moment they put foot in our 
country, as recommended in the message, would be nothing less than 10 
admit the Grecian horse into the citadel of our liberty and sovereignty.” 
(The Works of Alexander Hamilton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Collector’s Federal Edition, vol. 8, pp. 288-291.) 

HAMILTON, JANUARY 18, 1802 

In his Examination of Jefferson's message to Congress of December 
7, 1801,” he says in Paper No. IX: 

“In the recommendations to admit indiscriminately foreign emigrants 
to the privileges of American citizens on their first entrance into our 
country there is an attempt to break down every pale which has been 
erected for the preservation of a national spirit and a national charac- 
ter, and to let in the most powerful means of perverting and corrupting 
both the one and the other.“ (The Works of Alexander Hamilton, 
5 5 by Henry Cabot Lodge, Collector's Federal Edition, vol. 8, p: 


PATRICK HENRY, JANUARY 8, 1799 

In a letter to Archibald Blair, written from Red Hill, Charlotte, 
January 8, 1799, he says: 

“This virtue, morality, and religion is the armor, my friend, and 
this alone, that renders us invincible. These are the tactics we should 
study. If we lose them we are conquered, fallen indeed * * * so 
long as our manners and principles remain sound, there is no danger. 
But believing, as I do, that these are in danger, that infidelity in its 
broadest sense, under the name of philosophy, is fast spreading, and 
that * * everything that ought to be dear to man is covertly 
bat successfully assailed, I feel the value of those men amongst us 
who hold out to the world the idea that our continent is to exhibit 
an originality of character; and that instead of that imitation and 
inferiority which the countries of the Old World bave been in the 
habit of exacting from the new we shall maintain that high ground upon 
which nature has placed us, and that Europe will alike cease to rule 
us and give us modes of thinking.” (Patrick Henry; Life, Corre- 
spondence, and Speeches, by William Wirt Henry, 1891, vol 2, p. 591.) 

JOHN JAY, JULY 25, 1787 

In a letter to George Washington, written from New York, he 
wrote: 

“Permit me to hint whether it would not be wise and reasonable to 
provide a strong check to the admission of foreigners into the admiuls- 
tration of our National Government and to declare expressly that 
the command in chief of the American Army shall not be given to 
nor devolve on any but a natural-born citizen.” (The Correspondence 
and Public Papers of John Jay, edited by Henry P. Johnston, Letter- 
press Edition, 1891, vol. 3, p. 250.) 


JOHN JAY, JANUARY 19, 1796 

In a letter to Robert Goodloe Harper (a Member of Congress), written 
from New York January 19, 1796, he says: 

“It certainly is chiefly owing to institutions, laws, and principles of 
policy and government, originally derived to us as British colonists, 
that, with the favor of Heaven, the people of this country are what 
they are.” (The Correspondence and Public Papers of John Jay, 
edited by Henry P. Johnston, Letterpress edition, 1890, vol. 4, p. 200.) 


JOHN JAY, MAY 13, 1798 


In a letter to Timothy Pickering, written May 13, 1798, he wrote: 

“It is said that the naturalization act is to be revised and amended. 
Permit me to suggest an idea which I have for many years deemed 
important. We doubtless may grant to a foreigner just such a portion 
of our rights and privileges as we may think proper. In my opinion, it 
would be wise to declare explicitly that the right and privilege of being 
elected or appointed to or of holding and exercising any office or place 
of trust or power under the United States, or under any of them, shall 
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not hereafter be granted to any foreigner, but that the President of 
the United States, with the consent of the Senate, be nevertheless at 
liberty to appoint a foreigner to a military office.” (The Correspond- 
ence and Public Papers of John Jay, edited by Henry J. Johnston, 
Letterpress edition, 1890, vol. 4, p. 241.) 


JEFFERSON, JUNE, 1776 
In his proposed Virginia Constitution he wrote: “The administrator 
(governor) * * shall not possess the prerogative * * * of 
making denizens (citizens).” (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford 
Edition, vol. 2, pp. 18-19.) 


. 


JEFFERSON, 1782 


In his Notes on Virginia“ (query 8) he writes: 

During the infancy of the Colony, while numbers were small, wars, 
importations, and other accidental circumstances render the progression 
(of population) fluctuating and irregular. By the year 1654, however, 
it becomes tolerably uniform, importations having in a great measure 
ceased from the dissolution of the company, and the inhabitants be- 
came too numerous to be sensibly affected by Indian wars. Beginning 
at that period, therefore, we find that from thence to the year 1772 our 
tythes had increased from 7,209 to 153,000. The whole term being 118 
years, yields a duplication once in every 27½ years. The intermediate 
enumeration taken in 1700, 1748, and 1759 furnish proofs of the uni- 
formity of this progression, Should this rate of increase continue, we 
shall have between six and seven millions of inhabitants within 05 
years. If we suppose our country to be bounded at some future day by 
the meridian of the mouth of the great Kanhaway (within which it 
has been before conjectured, are 64,491 square miles) there will then 
be 100 inhabitants for every square mile, which is nearly the State 
population of the British islands. 

“Here I will beg leave to propose a doubt. The present desire of 
America is to produce rapid population by as great importations of for- 
eigners as possible. But is this founded in good policy? The ad- 
vantage proposed is the multiplication of numbers. Now let us suppose 
(for example only) that, in this state, we could double our numbers in 
one year by the importation of foreigners, and this is a greater acces- 
sion than the most sanguine advocate for immigration has a right to 
expect. Then I say, beginning with a double stock, we shall attain 
any given degree of population only 27 years and 3 months sooner than 
if we proceed on our single stock. If we propose four millions and a 
half as a competent population for this State, we should be 54½ years 
attaining it, could we at once double our numbers, and 81% years 
if we rely on natural propagation, as may be seen by the following 
table: 


Proceeding 8 
on our pres - on a do 
stock stock 


“In the first column are stated periods of 27% years; in the second 
are our numbers at each period, as they will be if we proceed on our 
actual stock; and in the third are what they would be at the same 
periods were we to set out from the double of our present stock. I 
have taken the term of four million and a half of inhabitants for 
example's sake only. Yet I am persuaded it is a greater number than 
the country spoken of, considering how much inarable land it contains, 
can clothe and feed without a material change in the quality of their 
diet. But are there no inconveniences to be thrown into the scale 
against the advantage expected from a multiplication of numbers by 
the importation of foreigners? It is for the happiness of those united 
in society to harmonize as much as possible in matters which they must 
of necessity transact together. Civil government being the sole object 
of forming societies, its administration must be conducted by common 
consent. Every species of government has its specific principles. Ours 
perhaps are more peculiar than those of any other in the universe. 
It is a composition of the freest principles of the English constitution, 
with others derived from natural right and natural reason. To these 
nothing can be more opposed than the maxims of absolute monarchies. 
Yet from such we are to expect the greatest number of emigrants, They 
will bring with them the principles of the governments they leave, 
imbibed in their early youth: or, if able to throw them off, it will be 
in exchange for an unbounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, 
from one extreme to another. It would be a miracle were they to 
stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty. These principles, with 
their language, they will transmit to their children. In proportion to 
their numbers, they will share with us the legislation. They will infuse 
into it their spirit, warp and bias its directions, and render it a hetero- 
geneous, incoherent, distracted mass. I may appeal to experience during 
the present contest for a yerification of these conjectures, But, if they 
be not certain in event, are they not possible, are they not probable? 
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Is it not safer to wait with patience 27 years and 3 months longer for 
the attainment of any degree of population desired or expected? May 
not our Government be more homogeneous, more peaceable, more 
durable? 

“Suppose 20,000,000 of republican Americans thrown all of a sud- 
den into France, what would be the condition of that kingdom? If it 
would be more turbulent, less happy, less strong, we may believe that 
the addition of half a million of foreigners to our present numbers 
would produce a similar effect here. If they come of themselves they 
are entitled to all of the rights of citizenship; but I doubt the ex- 
pediency of inviting them by extraordinary encouragements. I mean 
not that these doubts should be extended to the importation of useful 
artificers. The policy of that measure depends on very different con- 
siderations, Spare no expense in obtaining them. They will after a 
while go to the plough and the hoe; but, in the meantime, they will 
teach us something we do not know. It is not so in agriculture. The 
indifferent state of that among us does not proceed from a want of 
knowledge merely; it is from our having such quantities of land to 
waste as we please. In Europe the object is to make the most of their 
land, labor being abundant; here it is to make the most of our labor, 
land being abundant.” (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford Edi- 
tion, vol. 3, p. 188.) 


JEFFERSON, 1782 


In his Notes on Virginia, in query 19, he wrote: 

“The mobs of great cities add just so much to the support of pure 
government, as sores do to the strength of the human body. It is the 
manners and spirit of a people which preserve a republic in vigor. A 
degeneracy in these is a canker which soon eats to the heart of its laws 
and constitution.” (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Washington 
Edition, vol. 8, p. 406; The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford Edition, 
vol. 3, p. 269.) 


JEFFERSON, JANUARY 24, 1786 


Writing from Paris in answer to questions propounded by M. de 
Meunier, he says: 

“ By the close of the year 1785 there had probably passed over about 
50,000 emigrants. Most of these were Irish. The greatest number of 
the residue were Germans. Philadelphia receives most of them, and 
next to that, Baltimore and New York.” (The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Washington edition, vol. 9, pp. 284. The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Ford edition, vol. 4, p. 140.) 

JEFFERSON, JUNE 20, 1791 

In writing to Washington (then President) from Philadelphia, he 

says: 
“The papers from the free people of color in Grenada * * * I 
apprehend it will be best to take no notice of. They are parties in a 
domestic quarrel, which, I think, we should leave to be settled among 
themselves. Nor should I think it desirable, were it justifiable, to draw 
a body of 60,000 free blacks and mulattoes into our country.” (The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford edition, vol. 5, p. 342.) 


JEFFERSON, APRIL 29, 1795 


In a letter to M. de Meunier from Monticello, showing that all 
employments were then still open to Americans, he writes: 

“Our public economy also is such as to offer drudgery and subsistence 
only to those intrusted with its administration, a wise and necessary 
precaution against the degeneracy of the public servants. In our private 
pursuits it is a great advantage that every honest employment is 
deemed honorable. I am myself a nail maker. * * * My new trade 
of nail making is to me in this country what an additional title of 
nobility or the ensigns of a new order are in Europe. * * * But I 
think I have observed that your countrymen who have been obliged to 
work out their own fortunes here, have succeeded best with a small 
farm. Labor indeed is dear here, and rents are low, and on the whole 
a reasonable profit and comfortable subsistence results. It Is at the 
same time the most tranquil, healthy, and independent.” (The Writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, Ford Edition, vol. 7, p. 13.) 


JEFFERSON, MAY, 1797 


In a letter to Elbridge Gerry written from Philadelphia, he wrote: 

“TI do sincerely wish that we could take our stand on a ground 
perfectly neutral and independent toward all nations. It has been my 
constant object through my public life, and with respect to the English 
and French, particularly, I have too often expressed to the former my 
wishes, and made to them propositions, verbally and in writing, officially 
and privately, to official and private characters, for them to doubt of my 
views, if they would be content with equality. Of this they are in 
possession of several written and formal proofs, in my own hand- 
writing. But they have wished a monopoly of commerce and influence 
with us; and they have in fact obtained it. When we take notice 
that theirs is the workship to which we go for all we want; that with 
them center either immediately or ultimately all the labors of our 
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hands and lands: that to them belongs, either openly or secretly, the 
great mass of our navigation; that even the factorage of their affairs 
here is kept to themselves by fictitious citizenships, that these foreign 
and false citizens now constitute the great body of what are called our 
merchants, fill our seaports, are planted in every little town and district 
of the interior country, sway everything in the former places, by their 
own votes, and those of their dependents, in the latter, by their insinua- 
tions and the influence of their ledgers; that they are advancing rapidly 
to a monopoly of our banks and public funds, and thereby placing our 
public finances under their control; that they have in their alliance 
the most influential characters in and out of office; when they have 
shown that by all these bearings on the different branches of the 
Government, they can force it to proceed in whatever direction they 
dictate, and bend the interests of this country entirely to the will of 
another; when all this, I say, is attended to it is impossible for us to 
say we stand on independent ground, impossible for a free mind not 
to see and to groan under the bondage in which it is bound. 

“If anything after this could excite surprise, it would be that they 
have been able so far to throw dust in the eyes of our own citizens 
as to fix on those who wish merely to recover self-government the 
charge of serving one foreign influence because they resist submission 
to another. But they possess our printing presses, a powerful engine 
in their government of us. At this very moment they would have 
drawn us into a war on the side of England had it not been for the 
failure of her bank. Such was their open and loud ery, and that of 
their gazettes, till this event. After plunging us into all the broils of the 
European nations, there would remain but one act to close our tragedy— 
that is, to break up our Union—and even this they have ventured seri- 
ously and solemnly to propose and maintain by arguments in a Con- 
necticut paper. I have been happy, however, in believing, from the 
stifling of this effort, that that dose was found too strong and excited 
as much repugnance there as it did horror in other parts of our 
country, and that, whatever follies we may be led into as to foreign 
nations, we shall never give up our Union, the last anchor of our hope, 
and that alone which is to prevent this heavenly country from becoming 
an arena of gladiators. Much as I abhor war and view it as the greatest 
scourge of mankind, and anxiously as I wish to keep out of the broils 
of Europe, I would yet go with my brethren into these rather than 
separate from them. But I hope we may still keep clear of them, 
notwithstanding our present thraldom, and that time may be given us 
to reflect on the awful crisis we have passed through, and to find some 
means of shielding ourselves in future from foreign influence, political, 
commercial, or in whatever other form it may be attempted. I can 
scarcely withhold myself from joining in the wish of Silas Deane, that 
there were an ocean of fire between us and the Old World.” (In the 
draft of the letter this paragraph was changed to the form above printed. 
Before the alteration it read: “I shall never forget the prediction of the 
Count de Vergennes, that we shall exhibit the singular phenomenon of a 
fruit rotten before it is ripe, nor cease to join in the wish of Silas 
Deane, that there were an ocean of fire between us and the Old World. 
Indeed, my dear friend, I am disgusted with this entire subjection to 
a foreign power, that if it were in the end to appear to be the wish 
of the body of my countrymen to remain in that vassalage, I should feel 
my unfitness to be an agent in their affairs and seek in retirement that 
personal independence without which this world has nothing I value. 
I am confident you set the same store by it which I do; but perhaps 
your situation may not give you the same conviction of its existence.”) 
(Ford Edition, vol. 7, p. 123.) (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Washington Edition, vol. 4, p. 172; The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Ford Edition, vol. 7, p. 121.) 


JEFFERSON, NOVEMBER 24, 1801 


In a letter to James Monroe (then Governor of Virginia) from 
Washington, he wrote: 

“The same question to ourselves would recur here also as did in 
the first case: Should we be willing to have such a colony in contact 
with us? However our present interests may restrain us within our 
own limits, it is impossible not to look forward to distant times when 
our rapid multiplication will expand itself beyond those limits and 
cover the whole northern, if not the southern, continent with a people 
speaking the same language, governed in similar forms, and by similar 
laws; nor can we contemplate with satisfaction either blot or mixture 
en that surface.” (The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Ford Edition, 
vol. 8, p. 104.) 


— 


JEFFERSON, SEPTEMBER 12, 1817 


In a letter to George Flower from Popular Forest, Va., he wrote: 

“I sincerely wish that your proposition to ‘purchase a tract of 
Innd in the Illinois on favorable terms for introducing a colony of 
English farmers’ may encounter no difficulties from the established 
rules of our land department. * * * For although as to other 
foreigners it is thought better to discourage their settling together in 
large masses wherein, as in our German settlements, they preserve 
for a long time their own languages, habits, and principles of govern- 
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ment, and that they should distribute themselves sparsely among the 
natives for quicker amalgamation. Yet English emigrants are with- 
out this inconvenience. They differ from us little but in their prin- 
ciples of government, and most of those (merchants excepted) who 
come here are sufficiently disposed to adopt ours. What the issne, 
however, of your proposition may probably be, I am less able to advise 
you than many others; for during the last 8 or 10 years I have no 
knowledge of the administration of the land office or the principles 
of its government. Even the persons on whom it will depend are all 
changed within that interval, so as to leave me small means of being 
useful to you. Whatever they may be, however, they shall be freely 
exercised for your advantage, and that not on the selfish principle of 
increasing our own population at the expense of other nations, for the 
additions to that from emigration are but as a drop in the bucket 
to those by natural procreation * * +” (The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Washington Edition, vol. 7, p. 83.) 


RUFUS KING, JANUARY 20, 1797 

In a letter to General Pinckney, written from London, January 20, 
1797, he says: 

“Principles more and more national appear in every quarter of the 
Union; strong marks of displeasure on the subject. of foreign influence 
and foreign interferences in our affairs are likewise seen in the different 
newspapers; so that I think it will be soon perceived that we are 
neither Greeks nor Trojans but truly Americans.” (The Life and 
Correspondence of Rufus King, edited by his grandson, Charles R. 
King, M. D., 1894-1900, vol. 2, p. 134.) 


RUFUS KING, JUNE 14, 1798 

In a letter to the Secretary of State (No. 78) written from London, 
England, June 14, 1798, he said: 

“In case the rebellion is suppressed * * * thousands of the 
fugitives will seek an asylum in our country. Their principles and 
habits would be pernicious to the order and industry of our people, and 
I can not persuade myself that the malcontents of any character or 
country will ever become useful citizens of ours. It is my duty season- 
ably to apprize you of the probability of this emigration; but it belongs 
to others to decide what the safety and welfare of the country may 
require to be done, should it actually take place.” (The Life and Cor- 
respondence of Rufus King, edited by his grandsen, Charles R, King, 
M. D., 1894-1900, vol. 2, p. 348.) 


RUFUS KING, JULY 19, 1798 


In a letter to Colonel Pickering, written from London, England, 
July 19, 1798, he wrote: 

“As I have intimated to you would probably be the case, I perceive 
that numbers of the disaffected * * * will be expelled and that 
they will be disposed to plant themselves among us. It was the practice 
of the emigrants from Scotland to bring with them certificates from 
the religious societies to which they belonged, of their honesty, sobriety, 
and generally of their good character. Why should we not require some 
such document from all emigrants, and it would be well to add to the 
testimonial that the person to whom it was granted was not expelled 
from his country and had not been convicted of any crime. I am, I 
confess, very anxious upon this subject. The contrast between New 
England and some other parts of the United States is in my view a 
powerful admonition to us to observe greater caution in the admission of 
foreigners among us. If from the emigrations of past time we have 
suffered inconvenience and our true national character has been dis- 
figured, what are we to expect from the emigrants of the present 
day? * * +" (The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, edited 
by his grandson, Charles R. King, M. D., 1894-1900, vol. 2, p. 371.) 


RUFUS KING, JULY 28, 1798 


In a letter to the Secretary of State (No. 87), written from Margate, 
England, July 28, 1798, he wrote: 

“+ œ è the rebellion is at an end, a general amnesty with a 
few exceptions will soon be proclaimed; many of the inferior chiefs 
will be permitted to go into exile. I have before intimated the 
probability of such a measure, and hope the President will haye 
power to exclude from our country all such foreigners whose residence 
among us would be dangerous.” (The Life and Correspondence of 
Rufus King, edited by his grandson, Charles R. King, M. D., 1894-1900, 
vol. 2, p. 373.) 


MADISON, AUGUST 27, 1782 

In a letter to Edmund Randolph (from the Madison Papers (1840)), 
written from Philadelphia, he wrote: 

“Your favor of the 16th came duly to hand yesterday. The hints 
which it gives with regard to merchandise imported in returning flags, 
and the intrusion of obnoxious aliens through other States, merit 
attention. The latter subject has, on several occasions, been men- 
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tioned in Congress, but I believe no committee has ever reported a 
remedy for the abuse.” (The Writings of James Madison, edited by 
Gaillard Hunt, Letterpress Edition, 1900, vol. 1, p. 226.) 


MADISON, FEBRUARY 22, 1819 


In a letter to Richard Peters, he says: 

“Our kind reception of emigrants is very proper, but it is dictated 
more by benevolent than by interested considerations, though some of 
them seem to be very far from regarding the obligations as lying on 
their side. * * According to the general laws of Europe, no 
emigrant ceases to be a subject. With this double aspect, I believe 
it can not be doubted that naturalized citizens among us have found 
it more easy than native ones to practice certain frauds, I have been 
led to think it worthy of consideration whether our law of naturaliza- 
tion might not be so varied as to communicate the rights of citizens 
by degrees, and in that way preclude or abridge the abuses committed 
by naturalized merchants, particularly shipowners. The restrictions 
would be felt it is true by meritorious individuals, of whom I could 
name some and you doubtless more, but this always happens in 
precautionary regulations for the general good.” (Mad. MSS.) (The 
Writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, Letterpress Edi- 
tion, 1904, vol. 8, p. 424.) 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 

From Madison's notes at the Constitution Convention of the addresses 
made by Gouverneur Morris and others: 

He said that “ the lesson we are taught is that we should be governed 
as much by our reason and as little by our feelings as possible. What 
is the language of reason on this subject? That we should not be 
polite at the expense of prudence. * * fle ran over the privileges 
which emigrants would enjoy among us, though they should be deprived 
of that of being eligible to the great offices of government; observing 
that they exceeded the privileges allowed to foreigners in any part of 
the world; and said that, as every society from a great nation down 
to a club had the right of declaring the conditions on which new mem- 
bers should be admitted, there could be no room for complaint.” (The 
Writings of James Madison, edited by Gaillard Hunt, Letterpress Edi- 
tion, 1904.) 


WASHINGTON, JULY 7, 1775 


General order to the Army of the above date: 

“The general has great reason (to be); and is highly displeased 
with the negligence and inattention of those officers who have placed 
as sentries at the outposts men with whose characters they are not 
acquainted. He therefore orders that for the future no man shall be 
appointed to those important stations who is not a native of this coun- 
try, or has a wife, or family in it, to whom he is known to be at- 
tached. This order is to be considered as a standing one and the 
officers are to pay obedience to it at their peril.” (The Writings of 
George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, 1899, yol. 3, p. 6.) 1 

WASHINGTON, JULY 10, 1775 

In the Gaines Mercury of July 24, 1775, there appears the follow- 
ing: 

“On July 10 (1775) General Gates issued an order to be observed 
by the recruiting officers, who were immediately sent upon that service: 
‘* * + You are not to enlist any person who is not an American 
born unless such person has a wife and family and is a settled resi- 
dent in this country.“ (The Writings of George Washington, collected 
and edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford, 1889, vol. 3, p. 17.) 

(Notre: Professor Garis in his recent work Immigration Restriction 
(p. 22) ascribes this order to Washington, and Ford supplies it as a 
footnote to a letter written by Washington to the President of Congress 
from the camp at Cambridge of the same date as the order. (See Ford, 
1889, vol. 3, p. 8.) 

[From the tenor of the letter to the President of Congress it would 
appear that Washington was responsible for the order.] 


WASHINGTON, APRIL 20, 1777 

In a letter to Col. Alexander Spotswood, written from Morristown, 
April 30, 1777, he says: 

“TI want to form a company for my guard. In doing this I wish 
to be extremely cautious, because it is more than probable that in the 
course of the campaign my baggage, papers, and others matters of great 
public import may be committed to the sole care of these men. This 
being premised, in order to impress you with proper attention in the 
choice, I have to request that you will immediately furnish me with 
four men of your regiments; * * * I think it (fidelity) most 
likely to be found in those who have family connections in the country. 
You will therefore send me none but natives, and men of some property, 
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if you have them.” (The same letter was sent to various other 
colonels.) (The Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, Letterpress Edition, 1889, vol. 5, p. 349.) 

[Nore: Doubtless the origin of the legendary phrase: Put none 
but Americans on guard to-night.”] 


WASHINGTON, MAY 31, 177? 

In a letter to the President of Congress, written from Middlebrook, 
he wrote: 

“TI would only observe, without insinuating the most distant shadow 
of distrust of Monsieur Ducoudray's honor, candor, or integrity, that, 
on the general maxims of prudence and policy, it may be questioned 
with much propriety, whether so important a command as that of the 
artillery should be vested in any but a native, or one attached by the 
ties of interest to these States.” (Read in Congress June 2. Referred 
to the Board of War.) (The Writings of George Washington, collected 
and edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford, 1889, vol. 5, p. 402.) 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 19, 1777 
In a letter to Colonel Baylor, written June 19, 1777, he wrote: 
“You should be extremely cautious in your inquiries into the 
character of those who are not natives who offer to enlist. Desertions 
among men of that class haye been so frequent that unless you find 
‘em on examination to be of good and unsuspicious conduct, they should 
not be taken by any means. Otherwise, most probably, they will deceive 
you—add no strength to our arms, but much expense to the public 
account and upon first opportunity will join the enemy.” (The Writings 
of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, 1889, vol. 5, p. 441.) 


WASHINGTON, JULY 24, 1778 


In a letter to Henry Laurens, written from camp, near White Plains, 
July 24, 1778, he wrote: 

“I will further add, that we have already a full proportion of foreign 
officers in our general councils; and, should their number be increased, 
it may happen upon many occasions, that their voices may be equal if 
not exceed the rest. I trust you think me so much a citizen of the 
world, as to believe I am not easily warped or led away by attachments 
merely local or American; yet I confess I am not entirely without em, 
nor does it appear to me that they are unwarrantable, if confined within 
proper limits, Fewer promotions in the foreign line would have been 
productive of more harmony, and made our warfare more agreeable to 
all parties. The frequency of them is the source of jealousy and of 
disunion.” (The Writings of George Washington, collected and edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford, Letterpress Edition, 1889, vol. 7, p. 
121). 


WASHINGTON, JULY 24, 1778 

In a letter to Gouverneur Morris, written from White Plains, July 
24, 1778, he says: 

“Baron Steuben, I now find, is wanting to quit his inspectorship 
for a command in the line. This will be productive of much discontent 
to the brigadiers. In a word, although I think the baron an excellent 
officer, I do most devoutly wish, that we had not a single foreigner 
among us, except the Marquis de Lafayette, who acts upon very 
different principles from those which govern the rest.” (The Writings 
of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, 1889, vol. 7, p. 116.) 


WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 22, 1739 


In a letter to Alexander Spotswood, written from Philadelphia, he 
wrote: 

But I will take the liberty of advising such as are not thoroughly 
convinced,’ and whose minds are yet open to conviction, to read the 
pieces and hear the arguments which have been adduced in favor of 
as well as those against the constitutionality and expediency of those 
laws (the alien and sedition laws) before they decide, and consider to 
what lengths a certain description of men in our country have already 
driyen, and seem resolved further to drive matters, and then ask them- 
selves if it is not time and expedient to resort to protecting laws 
against aliens (for citizens you certainly know are not affected by that 
law), who acknowledge no allegiance to this country, and in many 
instances are sent among us (as there is the best circumstantial evidence 
to prove) for the express purpose of poisoning the minds of our people 
and to sow dissensions among them, in order to alienate their afec- 
tions from the Government of their choice, thereby endeavoring to 
dissolve the Union, and, of course, the fair and happy prospects which 
were unfolding to our view from the Revolution.” (The Writings of 
George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, 1889, vol. 14, p. 122.) 
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WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 15, 1794 


In a letter to John Adams, written Saturday, 15th, 1794, he wrote; 

“My opinion, with respect to emigration, is that except of useful 
mechanics and some particular descriptions of men or professions, there 
is no need of encouragement while the policy or advantage of its taking 
place in a body (I mean the settling of them in a body) may be much 
question, for by so doing they retain the language, habits, and prin- 
ciples (good or bad) which they bring with them.” (The Writings of 
George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford, 
1889, vol. 12, p. 489.) 


WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 17, 1796 


From the Farewell Address to the people of the United States 
September 17, 1796) he said: 

“Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you to 
believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free people ought to be 
constantly awake, since history and experience prove that foreign in- 
fluence is one of the most baneful foes of republican government.” 
(The Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford, 1889, vol. 12, p. 315.) 


WASHINGTON, JANUARY 15, 1799 

In a letter to Patrick Henry (confidential), written from Mount 
Vernon, he wrote: 

“Vain will it be to look for peace and happiness, or for the security 
of liberty or property, if civil discord should ensue. And what else 
can result from the policy of those among us, who, by all the measures 
in their power, are driving matters to extremity, if they can not be 
counteracted effectually? The views of men can only be known, or 
guessed at, by their words-or actions. Can those of the leaders of 
opposition be mistaken, then, if judged by this rule? That they are 
followed by numbers, who are unacquainted with their designs, and 
suspect as little the tendency of their principles, I am fully per- 
suaded. But, if their conduct is viewed with indifference, if there 
is activity and misrepresentation on one side and supineness on the 
other, their numbers accumulated by intriguing and discontented for- 
eigners under proscription, who were at war with their own govern- 
ments, and the greater part of them, all governments, they will in- 
crease, and nothing short of omniscience can foretell the consequences.” 
(The Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthing- 
ton Chauncey Ford, 1889, vol. 14, p. 139.) 


EXTENDING BENEFITS OF HATCH ACT AND SMITH-LEVER ACT TO 
ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13882) to extend the benefits of the Hatch Act and the Smith- 
Lever Act to the Territory of Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following acts, to wit, an act entitled 
“An act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection 
with the colleges established in the several States under the provisions 
of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary 
thereto,” approved March 2, 1887, as amended and supplemented, and 
known as the Hatch Act; and an act entitled “An act to provide for 
cooperative and extension work between the agricultural colleges in the 
United States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture,” approved May 8, 1914, and known as the 
Smith-Lever Act, be, and the same are hereby, extended to the Territory 
of Alaska: Provided, That no appropriations shall be made under this 
act until annually estimated as to funds and amounts by the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the estimates to be based upon his determination of the 
ability of the Territory of Alaska to make effective use of the funds. 

With the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, agricultural ex- 
periment substations, to the number of not more than two, may be 
maintained under the provisions of the Hatch Act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

STABILIZATION OF PRICE LEVEL OF COMMODITIES 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 37 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That, in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the printing act, 
approved March 1, 1907 (U. S. C., title 44, 154), the Committee 


on Banking and Currency of the House of Representatives is em- 
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Powered to have printed for its use 3,000 additional copies of the 
hearings held before such committee during the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, on the bill (H. R. 7895), relating to the stabilization of 
the price level of commodities, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
npes from the Committee on Printing, which I send to the 


The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 229 
Resolved, That there shall be printed 5,000 additional copies of 
House Report No. 1124, Seventieth Congress, first session, entitled 
“ Inter-American highway,” accompanied by a translation of such docu- 
ment into the Spanish language as prepared under direction of the 
Director General of the Pan American Union for distribution through 


92 Committee on Foreign Affairs in cooperation with the Pan American 
nion. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 1, after the word “ that,“ strike out “there shall be printed 
5,000 copies of”; and in line 4, strike out “of such documents” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “thereof”; and in line 6, strike out 
“for distribution through the committee,” and after the word “ affairs” 
insert “for distribution“; and after the word“ Union,” in line 8, and 
insert “ be printed as a House document and that 5,000 copies be printed 
for the House committee,” so that it will read: 

“That House report No. 1124, Seventieth Congress, first session, en- 
titled ‘Inter-American Highway,’ accompanied by a translation thereof 
into the Spanish language as prepared under direction of the Director 
General of the Pan American Union be printed as a House document 
and that 5,000 additional copies be printed for the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for distribution in cooperation with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union.” 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman give us some 
explanation of this resolution? 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this resolution comes from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is a report on the Pan 
American automobile highway. The Pan American Union has 
requested a reprint of it in the Spanish language for circula- 
tion in the South American countries, and the translation has 
been made without expense. The publication of these addi- 
tional reports can be made at an expense of about $145. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the Pan American highway? 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. It is for the building of an automobile 
road through the United States, through Mexico, through Cen- 
tral America, and the South American countries. The proposi- 
tion comes from the. Latin-American countries and not from us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to and the resolution as 
amended was agreed to. 

BATTLES OF COWPENS AND KINGS MOUNTAIN 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
report from the Committee on Printing, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 230 

Resolved, That the historical statements concerning the Battle of 
the Cowpens, S. C., of January 17, 1781, and the Battle of Kings Moun- 
tain, S. C., October 7, 1780, both prepared by the historical section of 
the Army War College, be printed, with illustrations, as a document. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 311) to provide an annual appropriation 
to meet the quota of the United States toward the expenses of 
the International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have an amendment to suggest. This resolution provides 
for the payment of $250 as the quota of the United States for 
the maintenance of the committee. I believe it ought to be 
amended providing that the payment of the quota shall not be 
construed as accepting or agreeing to any of the findings of the 
committee unless appreved by the Congress. 

Mr. PORTER. I have no objection to the amendment. 
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Mr, LaGUARDIA, With that understanding I shall not 
object. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 311 

Resolved, eto., That a sum not to exceed $250 is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated annually to pay the quota of the United States 
toward the expenses of the International Technical Committee of Aerial 
Legal Experts, beginning with the calendar year 1928, 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 1, line 7, strike out the 
period and insert a colon and add the following: 

“ Provided, That the payment of said quota shall not be construed as 
accepting or agreeing to any of the findings or recommendations of the 
said committee unless approved by Congress.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the resolution as amended 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A still further message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report 
of the committee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13512) 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to create 
the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in 
sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,’ approved June 3, 1924.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution to appoint a board of engineers 
to examine and report upon the dam to be constructed under 
H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 13512) entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to create the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and pur- 
pose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the 
transportation act, and for other purposes,’ approved June 3, 
1924,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. JoHN- 
son, Mr. Sackerr, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr, RANsDELL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 
RELIEF OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8097) for the relief of the State of North Carolina. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the balance due the State of North 
Carolina of $118,035.69, as certified by the Comptroller General of the 
United States as of February 29, 1928. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


HALF HOLIDAYS FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3116) providing for half holidays for certain Government 
employees. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will reserve it; but I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


The Clerk will report it. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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CONSTRUCTION AT THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST 
POINT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11469) to authorize appropriations for construction at 
the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 


not to exceed $609,000 to be expended for the construction and in- 


stallation at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
of such buildings, utilities, and appurtenances as may be necessary 
as follows: For officers’ quarters, $384,000; for noncommissioned ofi- 
cers’ quarters, $150,000; for veterinary hospital, $25,000; for altera- 
tions to the West Academic Building, $50,000: Provided, That the 
Superintendent of the United States Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y., with the approval of the Secretary of War, is authorized to em- 
ploy architects to draw the necessary plans and specifications from 
funds herein authorized, when appropriated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF NEWSPAPERS ADVERTISING FOR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3294) for the relief of certain newspapers for advertising 
services rendered the Public Health Service of the Treasury 
Department, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, and I am 
going to object 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill, 


ASSAY OFFICE AT DAHLONEGA, LUMPKIN COUNTY, GA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 12451) to establish an assay office at Dahlonega, Lump- 
kin County, Ga. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? | 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for four or five minutes in order that I may have an 
opportunity to explain something about this legislation and the 
necessity for it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, this is not merely a local proposi- 
tion but it is of general interest. I have no doubt it will affect 
the district of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
as much as it will affect my district in Georgia. 

The decrease in the output of gold in the United States is 
alarming. I wish the gentleman had made some inquiry of the 
Treasury Department with reference to this matter. However, 
I have figures here supplied to me by the Director of the Mint. 
I learn from him that the output of gold in the United States 
in the year 1900 was $79,171,000. In the year 1910 the output 
was $96,269,100. In the year 1920 it was $51,186,300. In the 
year 1927, just last year, the output had decreased to $45,027,300. 

There are companies operating in and around Dahlonega, 
and these operators want an assay office established at Dahlo- 
nega, in Lumpkin County, Ga. They recently shipped 2,000 
pounds of gold-bearing ore to Canada to have it assayed. The 
nearest assay office to the Dahlonega gold field is New Orleans, 
about 600 miles away. 1 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why did they ship it to Canada? 

Mr. BELL. This is a Canadian company, and probably that 
is the reason why they shipped it to Canada. They have been 
shipping gold also to Philadelphia. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How much gold was mined in Georgia 
last year? 

Mr. BELL. Very little. And that is the reason for the 
establishment of an assay office at Dahlonega. 

Does the gentleman know how much a pound of gold is worth? 
May I say to the gentleman that prior to the year 1861 there 
was $17,000,000 worth of gold mined at Dahlonega, Ga. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is a long time ago. 

Mr. BELL. Yes; that is a long time ago, and the decrease 
in mining requires some sort of activity. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. The Treasury Department does not 
recommend it. 

Mr. BELL, That is no doubt true; but the Treasury De- 
partment knows very little about the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the assay office. They say “no” without giving any 
figures with reference to it at all. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. I am quite sure, if the gentle- 
man from New York had been before our Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, and had heard the arguments in be- 
half of this bill, showing the need for greater production of 
gold in our country and the certainty of production down there 
in Georgia if these miners could get a chance to have their 
ore assayed without sending it so far away at great expense— 
I say, I am sure the gentleman from New York would with- 
draw his abjection. 

Mr. BELL. The need for an assay office at Dahlonega, Ga., 
is self-evident. There is gold to be found in abundance in 
nearly every county in north and northeast Georgia, western 
North Carolina, and east Tennessee; all these sections are in 
close proximity to Dahlonega and our gold fields. There is gold 
in large quantities in Lumpkin, White, Dawson, Cherokee, Union, 
Towns, Rabun, Gilber, Pickens, Gwinnett, Hall, and Fannin 
Counties in northeast Georgia, Dahlonega being the center of 
present activities. Gold is to be found in Milton, Walker, Cobb, 
Catoosa, and Murray in north Georgia. Lately gold has been 
found in Wilkes County. The oldest gold mine in continuous 
operation is the Creighton Mines in Cherokee County, having 
been operated for more than 70 years. We have in our section 
other mineral products which may prove valuable if proper 
attention is given to appropriate investigation, and in this way 
an assay office will be invaluable to our section. We have silver, 
copper, and iron ore which may prove of interest to people who 
would be glad to prospect and invest in such properties. As- 
bestos is to be found in Habersham, Rabun, and White Counties. 
The finest gold ore in the South is found in quantities in Union 
County, known as the “Coosa gold,” which has the highest 
coinage value of any gold to be found anywhere. 

I want to discuss for a few moments the adverse report 
received from the Treasury Department and the Director of the 
Mint. The strongest point they make in their reports is that 
there is very little gold mined in Georgia now, which is true. 
That is one of the reasons I haye introduced this bill, which 
would, in my opinion, very much stimulate the mining of gold in 
the State of Georgia, because we all know that there is plenty 
of gold in the State of Georgia, and in 15 or 20 counties of the 
State especially. Moreover, we all know that there is gold in 
South Carolina, North Carolina, east Tennessee, and portions 
of Alabama, and that it is very difficult for those people who 
are interested in mining there to get samples of their ores 
analyzed. There is no near-by assay office down there. There 
was an assay office at Charlotte, N. C., you will remember, but 
it was discontinued because there was very little gold mined in 
and around Charlotte or in that section of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks a letter from Dr. Craig Arnold, one from 
Hon. John H. Moore, one from Hon. T. F. Christian, and one 
from Mr. L. R. Johnson, president of the Saprolite Gold Mining 
Co., Dahlonega, Ga., each of which gives important data bearing 
upon the necessity of the establishment of an assay office at 
Dahlonega. Also an editorial from the Atlanta Georgian. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

GEORGIA HIGHWAYS, 
Atlanta, April 23, 1928. 
Hon, THOMAS M. BELL, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your telegram of the 20th is before me. 

The gold deposits of the Appalachian Mountains, especially in north 
Georgia, produced the first gold discovered in America in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and so important became this discovery that 
the Federal Government erected its first mint there for the exclusive 
coinage of that metal. 

In the early fifties the exodus to California began, due to the dis- 
covery of gold in that State, and when the deposits there began to 
wane, the miners returned to Georgia to take up the fields they foresook. 

But the Civil War devastated the State to such an extent that mining 
took a spasmodic course only, money not being available for necessary 
equipment to operate the harder yeins, and mining was limited to the 
easier placer or surface diggings. 

However, up to the outbreak of the War of 1861 there was coined in 
the United States mint at Dahlonega over $6,000,000 in gold coins, 
and the United States mint record places the additional gold obtained 
from this locality at nearly $23,000,000. 
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No doubt that the greater part of this enormous wealth was pro- 
eured by the negro slaves who worked the deposits during the winter 
months and were then transferred to the cotton fields during the 
summer months. 

The early seventies saw the advent of the stamp or pounding mill; 
this made amendable the harder quartz ores, but was limited to such 
ores that held the gold in a free or oxidized state. These surface ores 
were soon exhausted, although new ones are being discovered from 
time to time. 

With depth were encountered the auriferous sulphides, and the old 
stamp mill was found wanting in recovering the values contained 
therein, although this method was kept in operation. for well nigh 
thirty-odd years. 

Many of the western mines have become exhausted; labor conditions 
have mitigated against the handling of lower grade ores there as well 
as in other mining districts. 

In the Georgia gold fields, at a time when the old-time miners had 
actually discovered pay ore, they were compelled to suspend operations 
for the simple and single reason they were without capital to erect a 
modern mill and the necessary knowledge of the metallurgy of the ores. 

To the trained mind the question has now resolyed itself into purely 
a metallurgical one, science has advanced to a well-nigh perfected state 
regarding the treatment of rebellious ores, because all ores that are not 
simple and free milling are classed as rebellious ores, 

Large interests with which capital is no object are now investigat- 
ing this Dahlonega field, and the prospects are very promising that 
this problem is going to be solyed commercially and large investments 
will be made. 

Within the past few months a testing mill has been erected by inter- 
ests associated with the Hollinger Gold Mines, of Timmons, Canada, for 
the sole purpose of determining upon the ground the method that will 
be enlarged upon in a mill to be built based upon these tests. 

Another corporation, of Washington, D. C., has just placed in opera- 
tion a new plant testing out another method of extracting the gold, 
and a third company, from Ohio, is erecting a plant to test out its 
method of recovery of values, 

To sum up the numerous gold-bearing deposits is to state that an 
area of some 5 miles in width and upward of 50 miles in length is 
auriferous; an attempt at estimating either the amount in tonnage or 
the value in gold would prove futile. It is no exaggeration to state 
that it passes the comprehension of man, 

Probably the greatest boon that the renewal of gold mining in this 
district could crave would be the establishment by the United States 
Government of an assay office, for the reasons that none is available 
in the South and samples must be sent afar for testing, and, as these 
assay offices are operated commercially, the prospector is compelled to 
pay for the work done. This is a hardship to the man who locates a 
gold vein on his property and is generally without means and knowledge 
how to proceed. 

Then, if the Government owned and operated an assay office for the 
free testing of ores and the purchase of gold, as was done prior to the 
war, the stimulating effect of this office would encourage many natives 
as well as others to prospect, knowing that they will be rewarded by 
a report under Government supervision that is correct and secretive. 
It goes without saying that while Dahlonega is the center of gold 
activity at this time, an assay office would be useful to those States in 
which gold is also found, namely, Alabama, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, so it appears that this office would enjoy a wide range of 
usefulness. 

All the large properties of which I had charge for several years were 
suspended when auriferous sulphides were encountered, and at that 
time no economical method was known to science, but in the last 
twenty-odd years the commercial extraction is now an exact science. 

The celebrated Barlow mine, from which the late Samuel J. Tilden 
amassed a fortune of several million dollars, the Consolidated, the 
Findley, and others that were under my charge for several years are 
now in the hands of new owners, who are testing them preparatory to 
erecting large and suitable mills for handling large quantities of ore. 

Yours truly, 
Craig R, ARNOLD, 
DAHLONEGA, GA., April 2}, 1928, 
The Hon, THOS. M. BELL, . 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: This is in reply to your telegram requesting information 
regarding the mining situation in this district at the present time. 
Your telegram requested further, I believe, an expression of opinion 
as to the advisability of establishing a Government assay office at 
Dahlonega. 

There is at the present time quite a pronounced revival of interest 
in gold mining in north Georgia and elsewhere along the gold belt. 
Personal observation and information otherwise available would scem 
to indicate that gold-mining operations now in progress and others 
in various stages of preparation will be more permanent and successful 
than many such ventures in the past. 


New types of mining and milling machinery capable of handling 
large tonnage at a small cost per unit for mining and milling appear 
to be the basis of present and proposed operations, This would seem 
to be the ideal arrangement for the low-grade gold ores of this belt. 

Since the lands containing these gold deposits are owned by indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals who, in most instances, understand 
agriculture better than prospecting and developing mineral deposits, 
there has been very little done in the way of locating and ascertaining 
the extent and value of the low-grade gold deposits in the Carolinas, 
Alabama, and Georgia. 

It is my belief that the people owning land in the above-named 
States and the mineral industry in general would derive considerable 
benefit from the establishment of a Federal assay office here. 

Trusting that this complies with your request, and with best 
wishes to you personally, I am 

Very truly yours, 
Joun H. Moore & Son, 


Baxk OF DAHLONEGA, 
Dahlonega, Ga., April 21, 1928. 
Hon. Tom BELL, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: The business interests of the Dahlonega gold belt 
are greatly interested in your bill recently introduced in the House of 
Representatives to have a Government assay office established at 
Dahlonega. As a banker of the district numerous representatives of 
the gold and other business organizations have appealed to me to 
write to you urging you to press for favorable action on the Dill. 

Of course, it is a matter of record that a Government mint with its 
assay service was in operation at Dahlonega, the accepted center of the 
Dahlonega gold belt, from 1838 to 1861, when the War between the 
States began. That mint while in operation coined $6,106,569 in gold, 
aceording to the records of the United States Treasury Department. 
The records of the United States Department of the Interior show that 
approximately $17,000,000 in gold has been recovered from the belt, 

The discovery of free gold in California, Canada, and Alaska in 
great quantities drew attention away from the Dahlonega gold belt. 
The placer gold miners went to places where gold mining in the 
engineering sense was not necessary. 

Recently, with the advent of more scientific and economical engineer- 
ing methods for the extraction of gold from the gold-bearing ores, the 
Dahlonega gold belt had again become an important field for operations. 
Proof of this statement is found in the fact that within the last year 
three gold-mining corporations of reputable financial responsibility and 
earnest business intentions have started keen, competitive operations 
in the belt. In order these corporations are: The Hollinger Mining 
Co., of Timmens, Ontario, Canada; the Saprolite Gold Mining Corpo- 
ration; and the Dugas Mining Corporation. Two of these have plants 
in operation and the third is almost ready to start. 

A Government assay office in Dahlonega would greatly facilitate the 
work of these companies, two of which are within a mile of the heart 
of the city and the other about 6 miles from it. These companies, 
considering their scale of operations, need this service. The Hollinger 
Mining Co. has made one single shipment of 2,000 pounds of goid- 
bearing ore from here to its. assay office at Timmens, Ontario, 
Canada, and many lesser shipments, The company conducted extensive 
assay tests before it would establish the plant it now has in operation 
at Dahlonega. Another company, during its test work, made similar 
shipments to a private assay office in Nevada. 

It is important that the Government give this initial, basic encourage- 
ment in furtherance of the production of gold in the United States. 

Then, considering the situation locally, we here need this stimulus 
to better living conditions. The agricultural activity of the section, 
such as is possible in such a rocky, mountainous region, is greatly 
hindered and retarded by the mineral rights of the land being held by 
foreign capitalists, who demand the protection of their legal interests 
in the disposition of all property, The growth of the community has 
been restricted by the previous stagnation in gold operations. It 
desires that the companies holding mineral rights be encouraged in 
order that the land may be equalized in value with other sections 
where the land rights were not optioned away years ago. 

Assuring you that I am personally grateful for past favors, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
T. F. CHRISTIAN. 


SAPROLITE GOLD Mrtytno Co. (INc.), 
Auraria, Lumpkin County, Ga., April 23, 1928. 
Hon. THomas M. BELL, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BELL: We are very much interested in your efforts to have 
an assay office established at Dahlonega, Ga, We have sent many 
samples for assay to Salt Lake City, and the delay has been somewhat 
disconcerting at times. We feel sure that with the new developments 
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that are taking place in the district Around Dahlonega that an assay 
office will be more than self-sustaining. 
If there is anything that we can do to aid in the matter, please call 
on us. 
Very truly yours, 
SAPROLITE GOLD MixtNa Co., 
By L. R. JOHNSON, President, 


[From the Atlanta Georgian] 
MR. BELL’S BILL SHOULD PASS CONGRESS PROMPTLY 


Representative THomas M. BELL, of the ninth congressional district 
of Georgia, has introduced a bill in the national House which seeks 
to establish an assay office at Dahlonega under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

ghe bill should pass without doubt, and it is to be hoped that the en- 
tire Georgia delegation, both in the Senate and the House, as well as 
southern Congressmen in general, will give it very wholehearted and 
ungrudging support. 

As a matter of fact, it has seemed to the Georgian for many years 
that there should be an assay office somewhere in this part of the 
country, and we can think of no more appropriate place than Dahlonega. 

There was for a number of years a mint at Dahlonega, where gold 
was mined over a long period of time. There is gold to be mined in 
paying quantities in Lumpkin County and vicinity to-day; back in the 
old days a mint was established there largely by way of encouraging 
mining of gold and it did a thriving business. 

Just why this mint was discontinued no one seems to know, unless it 
be that the South in those days was so poverty stricken in one way and 
another that diminishing attention was given to mining. 

To establish an assay office in Dahlonega now would give a new inter- 
est and impetus to mining in general. 

Congressman BELL is the dean of the Georgia delegation ; he is a man 
who enjoys the ’wholehearted and even the affectionate respect and 
esteem of his colleagues. 

We know of no Congressman better equipped to get through the 
House a measure of such vital importance to the South than he. 

We hope this bill may be passed without necessary delay; it may 
mean a great deal to our section of the country and be developed to the 
great advantage of the entire Nation. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not so far to send 15 ounces of gold 
from Georgia to the nearest United States assay office, and an 
assay office does not develop gold. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. That is true, but an assay 
office gives these poor miners encouragement to go ahead. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no pressing need for this bill, 
I am sure. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Indeed, there is pressing need 
for it. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THE MOTOR-VEHICLE SERVICE 


The ffext business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13449) to provide for the promotion of clerks and gen- 
eral mechanics in the motor-yehicle service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What is the gentleman’s objection to this 
bill? There is absolutely nothing to it except—— 

Mr. COLLINS. I have read the bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has the gentleman read the report? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; I have read both. 
sae RAMSEYER. What objection has the gentleman to the 

9 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, I have an objection to the bill because 
I do not think it ought to pass. I did not yield to the gentleman 
for the purpose of permitting him to ply me with questions, so 
under the circumstances I object. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13450) to provide for the promotion of clerks, general 
mechanics, driver mechanics, and garagemen drivers in the 
motor-vehicle service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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VETERANS’ PREFERENCE IN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 238) providing for the granting of vet- 
erans’ preference in civil-service examinations. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in all civil-service examinations for appointment 
to positions under the Federal Government or the District of Columbia 
government, honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, of all 
our wars, and widows of such, and wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who themselves are not qualified but whose wives are qualified 
for appointment shall have 5 points added to their earned ratings; 
and in such examinations 10 points shall be added to the earned rat 
of applicants who, because of disability, are entitled either to a pension 
under the pension laws or to compensation or training under the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924. Whenever a minimum earned rating 
in an individual examination subject is required for further consid- 
eration in the examination, these additional points shall apply to de- 
termine whether veteran applicants of the above-named classes are 
entitled to such consideration, and in case of separate examinations 
these additional points shall be added to each examination. 

Sec, 2. This resolution shall take effect as of May 1, 1927, and 
shall apply to all civil-service examinations given since that date. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cbnsent to 
address the House for one-half of one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker and gentleman, the next bill to 
be considered was the last bill introduced in this House by our 
dear old friend, Tom Butler. It has but one committee amend- 
ment in it. It is a bill that was very largely before the last 
Congress, but failed of passage because of the parliamentary 
jam. It has been very carefully considered by the committee, 
and out of respect for our good old friend I hope no one will 
object to the immediate consideration of this next bill. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MoCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
have objected to the consideration of several bills reported by 
the naval committee for the reason the same were of vital im- 
portance and covered many subjects. This particular bill is an 
omnibus measure that contains many kinds of items; for in- 
stance, there is one section which appropriates $35,000 for the 
construction of a house for a naval officer in Panama. Several 
other sections deal with the transfer and purchase of property, 
and one provides for the letting of a contract without the sub- 
mitting of bids. 

One of the bills to which I have objected to-day would ap- 
propriate $14,800,000 to be used in elevating guns on the battle- 
ships Pennsylvania and Arizona. Some time ago a similar bill 
was considered by the House for the purpose of appropriating 
money to be used for this purpose, and two days’ time was con- 
sumed in arguing this question. 

Another bill to which I have objected can be called the 
equalization bill, introduced for the purpose of correcting certain 
alleged faults contained in a law passed by Congress last year. 
When this bill was considered by the naval committee, the 
sponsors of the same stated that it was necessary to pass such 
a measure in order to equalize the different pay and grades and 
that the measure was so worded as to be fair to all concerned. 


Now, the Navy Department comes to the committee with the- 


statement that the information given to the committee last year 
was erroneous and that a certain class of officers was being 
discriminated against. If the so-called naval experts who gave 
the committee the wrong information in the first instance are 
no better posted than those who advised the committee on this 
bill, then it is reasonable to deduce that as soon as the pay scale 
is raised affecting any one class there will be others in the 
service who will Gaim that this equalization bill has again 
thrown the entire subject out of balance, and the naval com- 
mittee will be called on every year to pass some kind of legisla- 
tion to keep the see-saw going up and down for the purpose of 
equalizing salaries. The only fair solution that I see to this 
matter is for Congress to appoint a joint committee consisting 
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of five Members of the Senate and five Members of the House, to 
be selected by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House, to work out a readjustment plan of all pay and 
promotion schedules in the Navy, and in addition instruct said 
committee to give careful consideration to the advisability of 
providing a separate promotion status for all enlisted men and 
officers in the aviation branch of the service, thereby keeping 
pace with what is proposed to be done in the bill affecting those 
connected with the aviation service in the War Department. 

I estimate that the bills sought to be passed under the unani- 
mous-consent rule calls for appropriations amounting to ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. Under normal conditions it would 
probably have taken the House a week to give careful consid- 
eration to the items in the subjects proposed. Therefore much 
as I regret to have to object to a measure of this kind, I feel it 
my duty to call the attention of the House to why I have 
assumed this attitude. 

I want to say to the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
that I have as much respect as any person in this House for 
the late distinguished chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
who departed from this life on last Saturday, and as far as the 
statement that he has made to this House is concerned, calling 
attention to this being the last bill reported by the chairman, 
I want to say that he never at any time saw this measure. It 
was not reported until the 19th of May, and our distinguished 
chairman had been sick for over 30 days; therefore it would 
seem that the gentleman's statement in this connection is rather 
far-fetched and out of line, 

I do not believe that it is good form to use this kind of 
excuse in trying to get a bill considered; therefore in the 
interest of order and proper procedure I shall have to object. 

As a last thonght, I want to say to the Members of this 
House that I haye never served under any chairman that has 
treated me any more courteously than our late distinguished 
colleague, and I take a lot of pleasure in saying that not- 
withstanding we differed on some questions of policy he always 
accorded to me the kind of respect that showed he had no 
animosity in his heart because we could not view a question 
alike. 

To me it is very significant that the last speech he made in 
the House was in support of an amendment providing for the 
purchase of a picture that hangs in the Naval Committee room, 
known as the White Peace Fleet, and in this connection he 
used the language: 

The picture I refer to, I know my friend will agree, is the most 
beautiful thing we have there. Its influence is good, is it not? 


Continuing, he said to me: 


I want to assure my good friend that this is the last appeal I am 
going to make for any picture. I am not buying pictures and I am 
not going to ask the Government to buy them. My friend and I 
agree upon many things, and I know the gentleman will agree with 
me that the influence of that picture is a good one. 


I replied, using this language: 

I am not going to object to this. A committee on naval affairs 
needs more peace pictures. We would be a whole lot better off if we 
could adhere to policies of that kind rather than have the war scare 
thrown into us all the time for the purpose of building up a gigantic 
Navy. 

Then the chairman concluded his speech, calling attention to 
the fact that the artist who painted this picture died about 12 
years ago, and the money would have been helpful to him just 
as it will now be helpful to his daughter, 

I think it is very significant that his last speech on the floor 
of the Congress related to the subject of peace. He apparently 
knew that the end was in sight, for he made the statement 
that this was his last appeal of this kind; therefore it should 
be an inspiration to those who follow him to keep in mind the 
lovely example that he set during his long, honorable service, 
and that his last public appeal to the House of Representatives 
was in the interest of the subject that went hand in hand with 
“Peace on earth and good will to men.“ 

The SPEAKER. The bill has not yet been reported. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13884) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say that I have just as much respect for our deceased 
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chairman as the gentleman from Illinois or anybody else, but 
our late chairman had nothing to do with this legislation, as 
I remember. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 
Mr. BRITTEN. Our dear old friend Tom Butler personally 


had this bill introduced while he was still here on the floor 
of the House, I will say to the gentleman. It comprises many 
items that were considered in the last Congress but failed be- 
cause of the parliamentary jam. The committee amended the 
bill only in one instance. It has been passed upon by the 
Director of the Budget and is not in conflict with the Presi- 
dent’s financial policy. The bill provides for various improve- 
ments at Panama, at Guam, at Honolulu, at Cavite, and at 
Pearl Harbor, and is a very, very important authorization. It 
does not carry any appropriations but merely authorizes various 
things. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that 
this important measure has been brought up here at the last 
moment and I object. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. MeCLINTIC. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


FORT THOMAS, KY. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 13406) to authorize the city of Fort Thomas, Ky., to 
widen, improve, reconstruct, and resurface Fort Thomas Avenue 
and to assess the cost thereof against the United States accord- 
ing to front feet of military reservation abutting thereon, and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
on this bill and all subsequent bills on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is in error. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is to-day counted? 

The SPEAKER. To-day is included. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I thought the rule was three days ex- 
clusive of to-day. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the authorities of the city of Fort Thomas, 
Ky., are hereby authorized to widen, improve, reconstruct, and resurface 
Fort Thomas Avenue with concrete curbing and paving, including side- 
walks, under the supervision and subject to the approval of the Secre- 
tary of War, and are authorized to assess and apportion the cost 
thereof against the United States according to the number of front and 
abutting feet of ground of the United States Military Reservation in 
the same proportion and to the same extent that the cost is assessed 
and apportioned against other owners of private property fronting and 
abutting on said street, and the sum of $15,000 is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to pay for said improvements abutting approximately 
1,500 feet on said street when the same are completed, and same to be 
paid on approval of the Secretary of War. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out “$15,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $11,000," 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MEMORIAL AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
$171) providing for a Presidents’ plaza and memorial in the 
city of Nashville, State of Tennessee, to Andrew Jackson, James 
K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson, former Presidents of the United 
States. r 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $300,000 as a part contribution to the establishment of a Presidents’ 
plaza in the city of Nashville, State of Tennessee, and for the erection 
thereon of a proper memorial, or monuments, or statues, in honor and 
to the memory of Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew John- 
son, former Presidents of the United States: Provided, however, That 
said sums shall not be payable until there has been raised, by private 
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subscription, and/or by public appropriations by the State of Tennessee, 
and/or Davidson County, and/or the city of Nashville, sums aggregat- 
ing an additional $300,000: And provided further, That said moneys 
shall not be paid for the erection of any memorial, monuments, or 
statues, plans for which shall not have been approved by the Secretary 
of War of the United States and the Governor of the State of Ten- 
nessee; and the said money shall be expended under the supervision 
of a commission composed of the Secretary of War as a member ex 
officio and six members to be appointed by the Governor of the State 
of Tennessee. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, in Une 5, strike out the word “part,” and after the 
word “contribution,” insert “on the part of the United States”; 
and in line 8 strike out the comma after the word “memorial” and 
the words “or monuments, or statues”; and on page 2, beginning 
with line 2, strike out the colon and the remainder of line 2 and 
all the remainder of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby established a commission, to be known as 
the Nashville Presidents“ Plaza Commission (hereinafter referred to as 
the commission), and to be composed of 15 commissioners, as follows: 
Three persons to be appointed by the President of the United States; 
three Senators by the President of the Senate; three Members of the 
House of Representatives by the Speaker of the House; the Governor 
of the State of Tennessee; the judge of the county court of Davidson 
County, Tenn.; the mayor of the city of Nashville, Tenn.; and three 
persons to be appointed by the Governor of the State of Tennessee. 
The commissioners shall serve without compensation, select a chairman 
from among their number, and appoint a secretary at such salary as 
the commission may fix. 

“ Sec. 3. No part of the contribution on the part of the United States 
shall be appropriated until there has been raised within the State 
of Tennessee by private subscription and/or by public appropriation an 
additional sum of $300,000 as a contribution to the payment of cost 
of said memorial, and plans and specifications for the location and 
design of said memorial shall have been approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Library, with the advice of the National Commission of 
Fine Arts.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 18512) and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
bill? 

Mr. EDWARDS. What is the bill? 

Mr. DYER. The Inland Waterways Barge Line bill. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object for the present. 


THE MOTOR-VEHICLE SERVICE 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 947, the bill (H. R. 18449) to provide 
for thé promotion of clerks and general mechanics in the 
motor-vehicle service, which was objected to. The gentleman 
has kindly agreed to withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? ; 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the act of February 28, 1925 
(42 Stat. 1060, 1061, U. S. C., title 39, sec. 116), is amended by adding 
the following: 

“Clerks and general mechanics in the motor-vehicle service shall 
be promoted suecessively after one year's satisfactory service in each 
grade, to the next higher grade, until they receive the maximum pay 
prescribed for clerks and general mechanics in the reclassification act 
of February 28, 1925. In computing one year’s satisfactory service, 
employees shall receive credit for time served in the grades established 
by the Postmaster General prior to January 1, 1925, as well as the 
grades created by the act of February 28, 1925, and the compensation 
of employees in the motor-vehicle service on January 1, 1925, shall 
be adjusted accordingly.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PROMOTION OF CLERKS, ETC., IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

13450) to provide for the promotion of clerks, general me- 
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chanics, driver mechanics, and garagemen drivers in the motor- 
vehicle service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That section 6 of the act of February 28, 1925 
(43 Stat. 1060, 1061, U. S. C., title 39, sec. 116), is amended by adding 
the following: 

“In making promotions after one year’s satisfactory service since 
the last promotion, clerks, general mechanics, driver mechanics, and 
garagemen drivers in the motor-vehicle service, who have been trans- 
ferred from one post office to another and who have not reached the 
maximum grade to which they are entitled to progress automatically, 
shall be given credit for previous service in the same capacity at other 
post offices, the same as if all service had been performed at one post 
office. This provision of law shall be effective as of January 1, 1925, 
and thereafter.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HALF HOLIDAYS FOR CERTAIN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (S. 3116) providing for half holidays for certain 
Government employees, objected to, may remain on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 917, a bill creating the Mount Rushmore Na- 
tional Memorial Commission and defining its purpose and 

wers. 

P The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? B 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I have 
several amendments I wish to offer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have some amendments I wish to offer. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that S. 
8848, an identical Senate bill, be considered in place of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for the 
immediate consideration of the conference report on the bill 
H. R. 13512, the inland waterways bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13512) to amend the act entitled “An act to create the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying out the 
mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 
and 500 of the transportation act, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 3, 1924, haying met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, and after the word 
“ Provided,” in line 25, insert the following related matter: 
“That for the purpose of this paragraph the facilities of the 
corporation on the Mississippi River and its tributaries shall be 
considered one unit, and those on the Warrior River and its 
tributaries as one unit: Provided further“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
cause an investigation and survey to be made of the inland 
water route from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C., with a view 
to determining the amount of actual or potential commerce 
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thereon and the feasibility and advisability of extending the 
service of the Inland Waterways Corporation to the waterways 
included in such route, or any section thereof, and to report 
thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


JAMES S. PARKER, 
E. E. DENISON, 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHAs. L. McNary, 
FREDERIC M. SACKETT, 
DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill H. R. 13512, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conference committee and embodied in the accom- 
Denying conference report as to each of such amendments 
namely: 

On No. 1: The House bill, as it passed the House, provided 
that under certain conditions stated in the bill the Secretary 
of War would be authorized to sell or lease the facilities of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, or any unit thereof, to private 
persons, companies, or corporations. The word “ unit” was not 
defined, but it was used in the House bill as meaning the facili- 
ties of the corporation operated on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries separate from the facilities of the corporation oper- 
ated on the Warrior River, or vice versa. Senate amendment 
No. 1 struck out the words “or any unit thereof.” The 
effect of the Senate amendment was to limit the power of the 
Secretary of War to sell or lease the facilities of the corpora- 
tion so that he could only sell or lease them as a whole. The 
agreement reached by the conferees on the part of both Houses 
is to restore the language of the House bill and insert explana- 
tory words defining the meaning of the word “unit.” It was 
agreed to insert language stating that within the meaning of 
the act the facilities of the corporation operated on the Mis#) 
sissippi River and its tributaries should be one unit, and the” 
facilities operated on the Warrior River and its tributaries 
should be another unit. So that the bill as agreed upon pro- 
vides that under the conditions named therein the Secretary of 
War is authorized to lease or sell the facilities of the corpora- 
tion operated on the Mississippi River and its tributaries as 
ack unit, and those operated on the Warrior River as another 

t. 

On No. 2: Senate amendment No. 2 consisted of a new para- 
graph which authorized and ordered the Secretary of War to 
make a survey of the Coastwise Canal from Boston to Beaufort, 
N. C., to ascertain what traffic and terminals would be avail- 
able with a view to future authorization for operations of the 
corporation on the Coastwise Canal. The Senate amendment 
also provided that the expenses for making such survey should 
be paid out of the capital stock of the corporation. The con- 
ferees on the part of the House receded from its disagreement 
to that agreement and agreed to the same with an amendment 
which strikes out the provision for paying the expenses of the 
survey out of the capital stock of the corporation. The effect 
of the action of the conferees on that amendment is to leave 
it as a mere authorization to the Secretary of War to cause a 
survey of the Coastwise Canal to be made to ascertain the 
traffic and terminals that would be available thereof. 

JAMES S. PARKER, 

E. E. DENISON, 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
THE OUACHITA NATIONAL FOREST, ARK. 


Mr. REED of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Calendar No. 804, H. R. 8130, authorizing the 
creation of the Ouachita National Forest in the State of 
Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I have an 
amendment to the bill; and if the gentleman will accept that, I 
will not object. 

Mr. REED of Arkansas. With reluctance, I will agree to 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is with some reluctance I shall 
offer it. [Laughter.] 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to designate such national forest lands within the Ouachita 
National Forest, within the counties of Garland and Saline, in the 
State of Arkansas, as should, in his discretion, be set aside for the 
protection’ of game animals, birds, of fish; and whoever shall hunt, 
eatch, trap, willfully disturb, or kill any kind of game animal, game 
or nongame, bird, or fish, or take the eggs of any such bird on any 
lands so set aside, or in or on the waters thereof, except under such 
general rules and regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time prescribe, shall be fined not more than $500 or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the word and“; line 6, after the word 
“saline,” insert “Perry and Yell”; line 8, strike out “of” and 
insert or.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. i 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out lines 1 and 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RIO GRANDE, AT YSLETA, TEX. 


‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13778) authorizing Alex Gonzales, his legal representa- 
tives and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande near the town of Ysleta, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, 

The following committee amendments were agreed to: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “his,” insert“ heirs"; and in line 
6 strike out the word “are” and insert the word “is.” 

Page 2, line 20, after the word “his,” insert “heirs”; line 22, 
strike out the word “are” and insert Is.“ 

Page 3, line 5, after the word “ his,” insert “ heirs,” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill authorizing Alex 
Gonzales, his heirs, legal representatives and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
near the town of Ysleta, Tex.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER, ARLINGTON, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13824) authorizing L. L. Montague, his heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill 


The following committee amendments were agreed to: 
Page 2, line 12, after the word or,“ insert the word “other.” 
Page 3, line 20, strike out the word “ interest“ and insert“ interests.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, AT UNION, NEBR. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13826) authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors-and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Union, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is Mr. Elliott connected with the Interstate Bridge Co.? 

Mr. MOREHEAD. No; he is not. This is a State concern. 

Mr. DYER. To whom does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I refer to the Mr. Elliott, the bridge specu- 
lator, whose activities with regard to bridges has been brought 
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to the attention of this House by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr, Cocuran] on a number of occasions. 
Mr. MOREHEAD. He is not connected with this company. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill. 
The following committee amendments were agreed to: 


Page 3, strike out the word “or” and insert the word “ by.” 

Page 5, line 16, after the word “ thereof,” add the following: 

“The findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of 
the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be con- 
clusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this act, subject only 
to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Interstate Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any cor- 
poration to which, or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

“Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be 1 and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12414) authorizing the classification of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

YANKTON SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2792) reinvesting title to certain lands in the Yankton Sioux 
Tribe of Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4346) to authorize an appropriation for the purchase of 
certain privately owned lands within the Fort Apache Indian 
Reservation, Ariz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized an appropriation 
of $6,200, or as much thereof as might be required, from the tribal 
fund “Indian moneys proceeds of labor“ on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Indians of the Fort Apache 
Reservation, Ariz., for the purchase of the land and appurtenances 
thereof located within the exterior boundaries of that reservation and 
belonging to the Aztec Land & Cattle Co., title thereto to be 
taken in the name of the United States in trust for said Indians. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the consideration of all subsequent bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


EVENING SESSION 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that ata 
session to be held this evening, to begin at 8 o’clock, it may be 
in order to consider bills on the Private Calendar, beginning 
with the star. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Unobjected to? 

Mr. TILSON. Bills unobjected to. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And nothing else except private 
matters? ; 
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Mr. TILSON. I would rather not limit my request. Some- 
thing may come up that should be considered, so I hope that 
the gentleman will not exact such a promise. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. None of the bills that have been 
passed to-day will be brought up again this evening? 

Mr. TILSON. No; none that are on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman from Con- 
necticut say bills on the Private Calendar only? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I omitted the word “only” purposely, 
but it is not the intention, I will say to the gentleman, to bring 
up any general bills, except those on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But anything could be brought 
up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman can trust the House 
not to abuse the confidence of the Members. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. After completing bills on the Private 
Calendar succeeding the star, will it be then in order to return 
to those bills which have been passed over previously? 

Mr. TILSON. My present request includes only those below 
where we stopped the other evening. If we have time this 
evening I should like to go back and call again those bills that 
have been called previously. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. But we will go through the calen- 
dar first? 

Mr. TILSON. 
have time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would it be in expectation that it would 
be in order to-night to send to conference, perhaps, bills on the 
Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. I think so. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then you would require my presence here. 

Mr. TILSON. I think at this stage of the session, or so 
late, we hope, in the session, we should reserve this right. 

1 MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? e 

Mr. TILSON. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it proposed to take up the 
consideration of the Private Calendar to-night? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman in making his 
motion put the Private Calendar on the same basis as the 
Consent Calendar, providing that bills that have been objected 
to heretofore shall not be passed over unless there are three 
objections to-night? 

Mr. TILSON. I think we should first consider bills that 
haye not been objected to on the calendar. If there is any 
time left, then we shall be in the House and can make a 
different arrangement. The arrangement that the gentleman 
suggests is fair, and I should be glad to do it that way. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman wants unanimous 
consent to meet to-night at 8 o’clock and asks that bills on 
the Private Calendar, beginning at the star, shall be taken up 
and the calendar gone through? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. After that time no bills will be 
called on the Consent Calendar that have been objected to 
to-day? 

Mr. TILSON. That is right. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then do you expect to take up bills 
that require three objections? 

Mr. TILSON. We might then enter into a new arrangement 
by which the bills on the Private Calendar heretofore objected 
to may have another chance, requiring three objections, as is 
the rule on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, there are some rules pending before the House, 
and one of them refers to the clerk’s retirement bill. Is there 
any possibility, if we have the time to-night, to take up the rule 
with reference to that measure? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think we should take that up at an 
evening session. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it possible to take it up in 
a day session? 
Mr. TILSON. 

forth. é. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I understood the gentleman 

to say that in addition to the Private Calendar there was a 

possibility of taking up other matters. 

Mr. TILSON. Not other bills by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In other words, nothing will be 
called except the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. And possibly privileged matters. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Would it be possible to take up to- 
night any bills on the Consent Calendar which have been passed 
over without prejudice to-day? 


Yes; and then go through the others if we 
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Mr. TILSON. No. It is not contemplated that we again go 
over the Consent Calendar that has been called once to-day. It 
could be done, however, by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 2 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN CONTRACTS BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT TO BE IN WRITING 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 12352, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 12352, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. May I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania whether he has consulted the members of his com- 
mittee on this side of the House in regard to the matter? 

Mr. MORIN. Yes. There has been no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill 
reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12352) to require certain contracts entered into by the 
Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to make them, to be 
in writing, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. James, Mr. FROTHING- 
HAM, and Mr. WRIGHT, 


ADDRESS BY MRS. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorpo- 
rating a radio address delivered by the lady from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. Rogers]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by Mrs. Eprr Nourse Rogers, April 17, 1928: 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUE POREIGN AND DOMESTIC TRADE 


I doubt if any President in the history of this country ever has had 
the faith of the people of this country as has President Coolidge. 

Democrats and Republicans believe in his integrity—in his ability. 
He can differ with the Democrats and differ with those of his own 
party; veto their bills. In spite of that, perhaps because of it, he still 
holds their respect and he has their confidence. 

He is sane and safe, honest and able, and all America appreciates 
him. But he has said, “I do not choose,” and we must turn elsewhere 
for a presidential candidate, 

It is not my purpose this evening to indorse any Republican candi- 
date for the White House or for any other office, but to preach the 
Republican doctrine far and wide, to keep the Republican Party in 
power in order to protect this country. The Republican Party stands 
for protection of every kind and intelligent assistance. 

I am going to speak of only one achievement of the Coolidge admin- 
istration for the welfare of our country, and that is the great develop- 
ment of our foreign and domestic trade. 

In 1913, under the Wilson administration, retrenchment in business 
activities began under the revision of the tariff downward. In 1914 
during the Democratic administration labor was walking the streets, 
The World War came with all its horrors, but as a result our indus- 
tries were kept busy making supplies of all kinds for foreign countries, 
Then came our own entry into the war in 1917, with a further expan- 
sion of our trade. After the war came hard times again, which lasted 
until the Democratic Party was defeated and the Republican Party 
placed business back on its feet by the enactment of a Republican 
tarif law that enabled the United States by the tariff wall to stem 
the flood of foreign materials made by cheap foreign labor which with- 
out a tariff could be sold so cheap we could not possibly compete with 
our own products made by a higher paid labor. 

Probably few of you realize what a tremendous work has been done 
by the- Department of Commerce under Mr. Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hoover 
has done everything well that he has ever undertaken, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has grown by leaps and bounds since he has been 
at the helm. You may remember in 1921 the people of the country 
thought he would make an excellent Cabinet chief of any or all depart- 
ments. That year, when we had the Republican President again in 
office, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce rendered 1,000 
services daily. To-day the bureau performs 10,000 services daily. 
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1 have very good reason to know what an extremely helpful work 
the Department of Commerce is doing, as I have constantly asked the 
assistance from that department for my own constituents. 

The Democrats talk about free trade, which means lack of tariff, 
lack of protection to our American industries. The tariff wall which 
the Republicans have erected prevents our country being flooded with 
materials made by cheap foreign labor, which without the tariff could 
be sold in this country so cheap that we could not possibly compete 
with our own goods made in our own country by American labor much 
better paid. 

Remember if hard times should ever come during a Republican admin- 
istration times would have been even harder during’ a Democratic 
administration. 

We might as well face the facts that in some industries we are 
having difficulties in certain parts of the country. For instance, in the 
textile industry. We are not selling as much as we should to prosper. 
In Massachusetts we are not competing on even terms in wages or in 
hours of labor, and many of our cotton mills will have to move South. 
Women are always blamed for everything. We are blamed because we 
wear fewer cotton dresses and because there is less cotton in the 
dresses we do wear. Also because many women prefer to buy textiles 
manufactured in other countries rather than those made in the United 
States of America, They do not even take the trouble to find out what 
is made in the United States of America. 

Owing to our overexpansion during the war, with too many products 
for the demand, we are left now that the need for that surplus 
amount has vanished. We must have something to take up the slack 
between supply and demand in this country. In order to do that, we 
must develop our foreign markets and must buy in our own markets 
more American products whenever we can. As women are the buyers 
in this country, they can do more than anyone else in assisting the 
sale of “ Made in the U. S. A.” goods. 

“Buy in the United States” is not just a Republican slogan—it is 
a loyal all-United-States-of-America slogan. 

To serve business—to work in intimate cooperation with the com- 
mercial interests of the country and under their counsel and advice, 
rather than to “police” or dictate—thus has been summarized the 
so-called Hoover formula for the Department of Commerce in pro- 
moting American trade both at home and abroad. 

In 1921, under the newly elected Republican administration, the 
Secretary of Commerce inaugurated a new system in accordance with 
which the relations of the department to business were based on an 
understanding with the business community. He changed the depart- 
ment's attitude toward business to one of complete cooperation. 

Carrying out this idea, with particular reference to the promotion 
of foreign trade, a series of commodity and technical divisions were 
established in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
chiefs of these divisions were chosen in consultation with each par- 
ticular trade, and their efforts to assist business have been guided by 
voluntary committees of practical and successful business men who, as 
the result of years of experience, know what business needed most from 
the Government in the way of service. 

Turning now to the subject of foreign trade, it may fairly be said 
at the outset that the average business man—because of the tremen- 
dous expense involyed—is apt to be very inadequately informed on 
this subject unless he avails himself of the facilitles of his Govern- 
ment's representatives abroad. Fortunately, he has at his very elbow, 
as it were, a well-geared machine for supplying him with adequate, 
reliable, and up-to-date information on world economic conditions. 
You can readily understand of what great value this is to the small 
manufacturers who can not possibly afford to send their own repre- 
sentatives abroad. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been one of the 
pioneer agencies in developing American trade with foreign coun- 
tries. For 21 years this foreign commerce service of the Department 
of Commerce has been searching for markets abroad for the products 
of American manufacturers and farmers. This bureau is a service 
agency functioning with the assistance and close cooperation of the 
industrial community, while specialists recommended by industry are 
called by the Government to help make its service effective. 

Trade scouts, known as commercial attachés and trade commission- 
ers, are stationed in the principal cities of the world. They report to 
the bureau at Washington on general economic and commercial condi- 
tions in the countries where they are stationed. They arrange for 
American business representatives in all foreign countries. They make 
special investigations concerning actual and possible markets for Ameri- 
can products. They supply lists of foreign importers of particular 
commodities. They watch foreign tariffs and taxation legislation. In 
general they keep the bureau at Washington in close and prompt touch 
with current economic and financial developments abroad and furnish 
up-to-date statistics of production, exports, and imports. 

I will tell you a few of the sales that have been made as a result 
of these trade sconts. 

The services of the bureau and its field agents to American busi- 
ness are so varied that it would be difficult to list even the repre 
sentative ones. However, here are a few picked out at random, 
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Thanks to the Berlin office the American maker of lubricating systems 
was able to secure an agent in Germany, and in three months orders 
totaling $300,000 were sent in. After unsuccessfully visiting the Dutch 
East Indies for a period of two years, the traveling representatives of a 
Detroit automobile manufacturer was enabled, through the efforts of the 
American trade commissioner, to obtain a local dealer who is now buying 
cars to the value of $10,000 a month. A San Francisco exporting firm, 
through a connection established by the Buenos Aires office, was able to 
do $100,000 worth of business with Argentina in less than six months. 
The office at Cairo, Egypt, only two months after its establishment, suc- 
ceeded in preventing discriminatory local practices from destroying the 
trade of a Detroit motor-car company which had an investment in 
Egypt of more than $6,000,000. 

With the Copenhagen office as intermediary, American rubber concerns 
secured a good agent, and orders exceeding $10,000 in 10 months were 
obtained. An American automobile company secured $147,000 worth of 
business in one year through the efforts of the Halsingfors, Finland, 
office, The bureau's London office obtained British agencies which 
brought in $20,000 worth of business to an Ohio manufacturer of car- 
washing plants, $40,000 to a New York textile importing house, $40,000 
to a Connecticut yarn manufacture, $50,000 to a California manufacturer 
of well-drilling machinery, $50,000 to a Massachusetts specialty manu- 
facturer, and $170,000 to a Detroit automobile concern, 

An American oil company, through the efforts of the Madrid office, 
was relieved of the necessity of depositing an excessive cash guaranty 
of $1,500,000, while during the same period this office also secured for 
an American firm an order for electric cars amounting to more than a 
million dollars. 

Our Mexico City office helped an Iowa packing firm to secure orders 
for $275,000 worth of lard in nine months and also an order for $75,000 
worth of canning machinery from a Mexican firm. The bureau's repre- 
sentative in Ottawa secured an exemption from Canadian marking re- 
quirements which saved an American fire-brick concern $750,000 in one 
year. This same office was instrumental in connecting Canadian buying 
agencies for miscellaneous merchandise with American manufacturers, 
resulting in orders for more than $175,000. Through prompt action on 
the part of our commercial attaché in obtaining postponement of a pro- 
posed import contingent the total paralysis of the American motion 
picture in Czechosolvakla, representing an annual return of $600,000 to 
the producers, was averted. 

An American airplane export corporation, with the assistance of the 
Santiago (Chile) office, carried on negotiations with a native company 
resulting in a $200,000 order. Through the efforts of this office 
American automobile manufacturers secured business totaling $128,000, 

A Texas firm was successful in obtaining a raw-cotton agency 
worth at least $100,000 a year as a result of the exertions of the 
Stockholm office. And we might extend the list indefinitely. 

For its part the bureau in Washington also keeps in constant direct 
touch with American manufacturers and exporters, and guides the 
foreign offices of the department into these flelds of investigation 
which will be most valuable to American business. The information 
received from the field is distributed through a number of publications 
and news releases. The Bureau, moreover, answers every day many 
hundreds of Inquiries from business men on specific subjects. 

There are now 51 watchtowers of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the largest commercial centers of the world, 
where the bureau's agents perform the threefold duty of (1) reporting 
on economic conditions to Washington, (2) advising business on con- 
templating trade with their particular country, and (3) acting as 
commercial advisors to the American ambassadors or ministers, In 
1921 the bureau maintained only 22 offices in foreign countries; the 
development has thus been a notable one. 

As I have already pointed out, in order that the greatest practical 
value may be given in its trade investigations, the bureau at Wash- 
ington is organized primarily on the basis of commodities in trade. 
After consulting with foreign trade groups and industries there have 
been established divisions dealing with agricultural implements, auto- 
motive products, chemicals, electrical equipment, foodstuffs, hides 
and leather, iron and steel, industrial machinery, lumber, minerals, 
paper, boots and , rubber, textiles, and transportation equipment. 

These so-called commodity divisions are in charge of specialists 
or experts who are in constant and direct touch with their respective 
industries and who guide and stimulate the field offices in their investi- 
gations designed to help old markets and to develop new ones. 

Besides the “commodity divisions” there are also seven “ technical 
divisions.” One—known as the division of commercial laws—collects 
information concerning the commercial laws and judicial procedure of 
foreign nations and receives and distributes this information concerning 
domestic, foreign, and international arbitration. Frequently, it assists 
in the settlement of claims and trade disputes. It performs also highly 
important services in the protection of American trade-marks and pat- 
ents abroad, 

In order that the closest possible contact may be maintained with 
manufacturers and shippers, particularly that the latter may receive 
the commercial information which the bureau gets from its offices 
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by district offices, in 23 American cities. 7 

In 1921 there were only eight offices of this kind. Manufacturers 
and shippers receive aid and advice as well as classified information 
through these offices, which in no case are very far from the business- 
man's home town. These district offices also serve as centers for the 
distribution of the bureau publications. Besides the bureau's own dis- 
trict offices there are also at different points throughout the country 
42 “cooperative” offices maintained by the local chambers of com- 
merce without expense to the Government; 24 of those offices have been 
opened, 

It is interesting to see the trade scouts before they leave for their 
foreign posts. They take with them trunks with samples of goods in 
this country. They are proving enormously helpful to business, to big 
business, and to the smaller business concerns who could not afford to 
send men to foreign countries to secure information and advertise their 
“made in the U. S. A.” goods. 


EXPORT TRADE 


The export trade of the United States in 1927 reached a volume over 
$1,000,000,000 greater than in 1922 and the quantitative volume of 
the trade increased during this five-year period by more than 40 per 
cent, This tremendous growth reflects the ever-increasing efficiency of 
American industry and the energy and intelligence of our salesmanship 
in foreign nmrkets. The increased interest of American business men 
in export trade is Indicated by the 2,500,000 commercial services 
requested from the Department of Commerce during the past year— 
three times as much as in 1922. 

The export trade of the United States showed a substantial growth 
in volume in 1927 and was larger than in any other recent year, 
while the volume of imports continued at about the same high level 
as in 1926. 

Agricultural products are much larger in absolute quantity at present 
than before the war. During the calendar year 1926 the value of 
agricultural exports was more than 75 per cent greater than the 
1910-1914 average, Allowing for the higher price level, the increase 
was in the neighborhood of 20 per cent. 

The value of our exports to Europe in 1926-27 was 77 per cent 
greater than the pre-war average (1910-1914). Taking account of the 
change in prices, this represents an increase of perhaps 35 or 40 
per cent. - 

It would have been very easy to talk for a long time about the 
failures of the Democratic Party, but, instead of attacking it, I have 
chosen to point out some of the extremely constructive work that 
has been done by the Republican Party under our great President, 
Calvin Coolidge. 

This statement of facts may have seemed dull, but the benefits de- 
rived as a result of these accomplished facts have proved anything but 
dull to the country that has benefited financially by them, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state that he always 
puts the request himself if it involves anything beyond a Mem- 
ber's own remarks. The Chair will be equally careful to an- 
nounce hereafter if they are anything but the gentleman's own 
remarks, 

PROHIBITION 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 11410. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the adoption of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was proclaimed by the Secretary 
of State January 29, 1919. It was to become effective one year 
from that date. 

The purpose of this amendment was to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors for beverages. It pro- 
vided that the Congress should have authority to enact legis- 
lation for its enforcement. The Volstead law by the Congress 
followed. We have now had seven or eight years of such con- 
stitutional prohibition as could be brought about through the 
use of the Volstead Act. 

The question is whether it is sufficient to secure the purposes 
of the eighteenth amendment. If it is sufficient for such pur- 
poses, then we do not need any changes in the law, nor do we 
need any additional laws for the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

When our original Constitution was adopted, it was impos- 
sible for the framers and creators of it to foresee just how sat- 
isfactorily it would function. The following years of living 
under the Constitution demonstrated that, while it was very 
successful as far as it went, yet it did not go far enough; that 
it needed changing in different places; that new provisions for 
more satisfactory government should be made from time to 
time. Inability to foresee these things with reference to the 
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fallibility of our wisest men. Probably, however, it should not 
have been made stronger because of conditions which existed at 
that time; but those conditions are very much changed in dif- 
ferent ways. 

Just as our forefathers were unable to foresee what the Con- 
stitution should contain to satisfactorily accomplish its pur- 
poses, so the Congress which enacted the Volstead law was 
unable to foresee just how well and sufficiently it would func- 
tion in securing the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, 
Experience under the Volstead Act shows that it needs some 
material amendments to properly enforce it and the eighteenth 
amendment. By the sincere advocates of national prohibition 
it is thought the Volstead Act should be amended in several par- 
ticulars; that certain portions of its provisions should be altered. 
It is also thought that some new law is greatly needed to secure 
a better enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. No word of 
criticism we think should be offered of the eighteenth amend- 
ment any more than should have been offered against our Con- 
stitution before any of the amendments to it were made. The 
Volstead Act is a good and great law, and much credit is due to 
the Congress which enacted it; and the fact that now, after it 
has been tried, amendments are proposed, should not be con- 
Strued in any sense as a criticism of the act or of those who 
were instrumental in its passage. 

A careful examination of the act, both as to its meaning and 
its operation, leads many to believe that the following parts of 
the law should be changed or repraled: 

Section 39, page 858, of the Revised Code of Laws, 1925-26, 
provides that no search warrant shall issue to search any pri- 
vate dwelling occupied as such, unless it is being used for the 
unlawful sale of intoxicating liquor therein or unless it is in 
part used for some business purpose such as a store, shop, 
saloon, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. 

So far as this section is concerned, it would seem that on 
apparatus for the manufacture of home brew could be main- 
tained in the dwelling, and it be protected against the issuance 
of a search warrant to search the dwelling. 

Then section 50, page 859, of the Revised Code of Laws, 
1925-26, provides that it shall not be unlawful to possess liquors 
in one’s private dwelling while the same is occupied and used 
by the owner as his dwelling only; and such liquors need not 
be reported, provided such liquors are for use only for the 
personal consumption of the owner thereof and his family resid- 
ing in such dwelling and of his bona fide guests when enter- 
tained by him. So that it would seem that not only a dis- 
tillery within a dwelling may be protected against search and 
seizure, but liquors kept therein for home consumption and 
for one’s bona fide guests. 

In sections 39 and 50 of the act, the home distillery can not 
be molested nor can its products be declared to be unlawful 
on stated conditions, and homes may not be searched for pos- 
session of stills and liquor. 

It is believed that these parts of the Volstead Act should be- 
repealed by appropriate amendments, and any buildings, 
whether dwellings or not, should be subject to search for 
violations of thé Volstead law when proof is set forth under 
oath showing violation of the prohibition act within the build- 
ings or dwellings. This is the law now in a number of States. 
Because of the provisions of sections 39 and 50 of the Volstead 
Act, distilleries and breweries on a small scale are maintained 
in thousands of dwellings throughout the United States, and 
their products are likewise maintained in such dwellings and 
other buildings. The law contained in these two sections en- 
ables wildeatters and bootleggers and other venders of intoxi- 
cating beverages to engage in the business of violating the law 
with impunity and the Government is prohibited from molest- 
ing them in their flagrant violation of the prohibition act. 
There are a great many sincere prohibitionists who have de- 
spaired of the better enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
without any knowledge of the real reasons for unsatisfactory 
enforcement, Every prohibitionist in the land should be ap- 
prised of these particular mountainous impediments to enforce- 
ment. Much criticism has been made of the prohibition di- 
rector, agents, and executive officers for no better enforcement. 
The eighteenth amendment can not be well enforced with the 
prohibition act as it now stands. It must be amended to secure 
better enforcement. 

The law should be amended in such way as to make it lawful 
under proper conditions to search any place, whether dwelling 
or not, for evidences of violations of the act, and the finding of 
distilleries or apparatus for manufacturing intoxicating bever- 
ages or the finding of intoxicating liquors within any building 
or other places should be made prima facie evidence of viola- 
tions of the act, and the burden of showing lawful possession 
of distilleries or apparatus for manufacturing liquors or the 
possession of liquors should be placed upon those in whose 
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possession such materials are found. Such is the law now in 
Kansas and other prohibition States. 

Much prejudice against the national prohibition act is being 
created throughout the country by certain persons called “ dry 
agents” or other enforcement officers by the methods adopted 
and used in procuring evidence of violations or apprehension 
of persons thought to be violators of the act. These criticisms 
are in many instances just and meritorious. The methods used 
by the Government are extremely objectionable. They are not 
the best. H. R. 11410 not only provides proper conditions for 
searching all buildings and places for evidences of violation of 
the act but it provides a thoroughly efficient, successful, and 
economical method of procuring evidence of violations. The 
method consists in authority being given certain prohibition 
enforcement officers to issue subpœnas for such persons as are 
thought to know of violations of the law, commanding them to 
appear before certain officers or courts and give such testimony 
as they may possess concerning violations of the prohibition act, 
and a refusal to appear, to be sworn, to give testimony, and to 
subscribe their testimony, in accordance with the commands of 
the subpeena, shall be an offense equal in gravity to a violation 
of the prohibition act; and also making it perjury for such wit- 
ness to testify falsely in response to said subpena. This method 
of procuring evidence has been tried successfully for a number 
of years. By its use the Government could procure evidence 
that would bring about a lawful enforcement of the law when 
other suitable amendments are made. 

It has also been learned from experience that a small fine 
for a violation of the prohibitory law is little or no deterrent; 
in fact, fines rather than jail sentences are insufficient to arrest 
the business of violating the prohibitory law. It is therefore 
believed that a fine of not less than $100 and not more than 
$1,000 and a jail sentence of not less than 30 days nor more 
than 6 months should be imposed for each first prosecution and 
conviction, together with the costs. It is further believed that 
for a second or third prosecution and conviction of violations of 
this law there should be imposed a sentence of not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000 and not less than six months in 
jail nor more than three years in the Federal prison. 

The law should provide that where intoxicating liquors are 
found to be illegally in one’s possession, which the individual 
claims to have purchased, it is believed that such person should 
be discharged from prosecution upon his furnishing proper 
evidence, including the description, apprehension, and testify- 
ing against the person from whom the illegally possessed liquors 
were acquired. 

It is sincerely believed that to secure the necessary enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory law, the Government does not have a 
sufficient quantity of judicial and executive machinery. There 
is now approximately only one trial court and retinue of officers 
for each 1,000,000 population. Considering the number of pros- 
ecutions which would result from a vigorous effective campaign 
for the enforcement of the prohibition act, it is very evident 
that the court dockets would be congested until the business 
could not be dispatched satisfactorily. It is therefore pro- 
posed, recommended, and urged that petty courts be created, 
one for each county in each of the States in the Union, and 
one for each 25,000 population or major portion thereof in 
each county in each of the States in the Union and the neces- 
sary number of additional executive officers. 

While H. R. 11410 contains a number of important amend- 
ments to the Volstead Act intended to strengthen it in different 
ways, we desire at this time to call special attention to the 
more vital and important ones. The most important amend- 
ment of all is to provide conditions for searching buildings or 
places for evidence of violations of the act and make posses- 
sion of apparatus or material for manufacturing and the pos- 
session of intoxicating beverages prima facie evidence of viola- 
tions of the act. This would make bootleggers and wildcatters 
accessible to the officers of the law. Amendments of this char- 
acter are conceded to be necessary by all enforcement officers 
before even reasonably satisfactory enforcement can be had. 

The next amendment in importance is that providing a law- 
ful, reasonable, economical, and successful method of procuring 
evidence and apprehending offenders. This can be done in 
the way provided by H. R. 11410. Experience has taught that 
a small fine amounts to little or no deterrent against repeated 
violations of the act. A penalty must be imposed which will 
create fear; therefore, it is proposed in H. R. 11410 to amend 
the prohibition act by providing a minimum fine of $100 and 
a maximum fine of $1,000, and a minimum jail sentence of 30 
days and a maximum jail sentence of 90 days for each offense, 
so that the court would be required to impose both a fine and a 
jail sentence upon each offender. Then H. R. 11410 provides as 
punishment for persistent violators, those who commit two or 
more offenses, a sentence to the Federal prison for a number of 
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years. These proposed amendments are all based upon experi- 
ence in the enforcement of the law. They are all intended for 
improvement of the law, and we think they are all reasonable. 
If all these suggested amendments were made to the Federal 
prohibition act, it would not be so stringent as the Kansas law. 


TO AUTHORIZE INDIAN ESTATES 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, H. R. 7204 and S. 4222 are the same bill, entitled “A bill 
to authorize Indian trust estates.” 

These bills are intended to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who have 
charge, as agents of the Congress, of the estates of restricted 
dependent Indians, to approve trust estate contracts with banks 
and trust companies, by the terms of which the Indian's prop- 
erty is to be taken oyer and invested by the trust companies for 
a long period of years, even until many years after the Indian's 
death. In the meantime, the bill seems to limit all power to 
look after these matters exclusively to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The bill says he shall be the sole judge of the sufficiency 
and legality of everything he does concerning Indian estates. He 
is supposed now to have such general authority at this time 
anyway. 

The bill seeks authority to allow trust companies to make 
trust agreements with the incompetent, restricted Indians, after 
which the Secretary shall have power to approve the contracts 
and to deliver over the funds of the Indians to the trust com- 
pany in pursuance of the trust agreement. The law says that 
the property shall remain in the trust company according to 
the terms of the agreement. In other words, the Secretary of 
the Interior can not repossess the funds of the Indian unless 
some court should set aside or nullify the contract, and it 
seems that under the bill this can not be done unless the Sec- 
retary of the Interior wants it done. 

No matter how corrupt an agreement may be made between 
the Indian and the trust company and no matter what be- 
comes of the funds nobody but the Secretary of the Interior 
may have a look in to see whether the property of the Indian 
has been stolen or not. 

The last paragraph of section 3 of the bill, as drawn by the 
department, reads as follows: 


The Secretary of the Interior shall at all times have sole authority 
to require an accounting of the trustee as to the administration thereof. 


If some corrupt official should fail to protect the interests and 
welfare of the Indians, no one could ever find it out lawfully 
under this bill except through the Secretary of the Interior, and 
it should be remembered, although these funds amount to many 
millions of dollars, neither the Secretary of the Interior nor the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who have charge of the money, 
are required to give any bond for the safe-keeping of the funds 
of the Indians, or to make any report to any authority. 

This bill, instead of making the books and records of the 
Indian affairs an open one, available to any department of the 
Government for inspection, proposes to close the doors against 
every intruder. : 

Section 4 provides that during fhe restriction period for the 
Indian, when he is a dependent ward of the Government, the 
Secretary of the Interior can make such period extend to the 
entire life of the Indian if he wishes to do so, the trust agree- 
ment shall not be revoked except with the consent and approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, 

Under this law no matter how competent and well qualified 
the Indian may become to properly look after his business 
affairs, the restrictions over the liberties and power to control 
his property may not be removed. 

But the worst section of all in the bill is section 5, which 
says, in substance, if a trust agreement has been made between 
the Indian and the trust company and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, thereafter if the Secretary shall find that 
he has made a contract in violation of law that he shall submit 
the facts to the Attorney General, who shall prosecute proceed- 
ings to annul the trust agreement, and upon final judgment in 
favor of the Government, the trustee shall pay back to the 
Secretary all the funds held by him for the Indian. 

It should be noted that the Secretary himself is to find that 
the contracts which he has approved are unlawful before it shall 
be his duty to submit them to the Attorney General. Under this 


section, if the Secretary does not want to find that the contracts 
were illegal, of course, no action will be brought to nullify the 
trust agreement and, although it be an unlawful agreement, 
the trust company can continue to hold the Indian’s money. 
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Under the present statutory law, the Secretary of the Interior 
is charged with the duty of looking after the welfare of the 
Indians and their property, just as a guardian is required by 
law in all the States to protect a dependent, incompetent per- 
son, and to care for and protect his property. Everyone is 
familiar with the duties and requirements of a guardian. 

Under the law of Indian affairs, Congress, or rather the Goy- 
ernment, is the guardian for the dependent, restricted Indians 
and their property, and the Secretary and commissioner are its 
agents. 

An act of Congress makes the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs an agency bureau to 
earry out the guardianship duties of the Government in protect- 
ing and caring for the Indians and protecting and caring for 
their property, so in this regard the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are guardians of the 
dependent Indians. 

Under the present general law the Secretary of the Interior 
has authority to approve fair and lawful contracts between the 
Indians and other persons for the investment of the Indians’ 
funds profitably and wisely, of course, to the Indian. There 
is no necessity for any special authority such as is sought in 
H. R. 4222 and S. 7204. 

It is interesting to note that these bills are sponsored by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the trust companies. 

The Secretary seems to want to prevent the Attorney General 
or the Senate from looking over the trust agreements or check- 
ing up on the estates of the different Indians. 

A few years ago the Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs approved the giving away of more 
than a million dollars of the estate of one of these rich Indians 
by name Jackson Barnett. Since that time action has been 
brought to recover back the given-away estate, and the Federal 
court has held that the gift was unlawful. The Government 
is now bringing suit in various courts in the United States to 
‘recover the entire amount for the Indian. Under the general 
authority now held by the Secretary and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs they thought they had the right to approve the 
giving away of the property of the uneducated, inexperienced 
Indians, even though they were barely 21 years of age or 65 
or 70 years of age. Restrictions on Indians do not haye to be 
removed for the Secretary to approve their trust agreements. 

Under this general authority which they now have, trust 
agreements between uneducated, inexperienced, restricted wards 
of the Government and the management of trust companies 
have been approved, one of which in particular is a most re- 
-markable instrument—remarkable in this, that there is hardly 
a fair or equitable provision in the agreement in so far as the 
Indian is concerned. In this case the Indian is a restricted, 
nneducated, inexperienced Creek Indian woman, whose signa- 
ture is by thumb mark. P 
The trust agreement provides that $30,000, most of which 
was in Government bonds, 4% per cent interest, nontaxable, 
were turned over to the trust company. The estate to be kept 
for a period of 20 years after the death of the Indian bene- 
ficiary, This agreement provides that the trust company shall 
‘invest the money, but that it shall have the power to deter- 
mine whether the principal is income or the income is principal, 
‘and that such determination is irrevocable and final. It also 
provides that the trust companies’ annual fee shall be 5 per 
‘cent of the income. Bear in mind that the contract says that 
the trust company may call principal income—also 2 per cent 
‘of the principal for distribution fee. Thus, under this agree- 

ment under a construction to be given irrevocably by the trust 
‘company, it can charge $21,000 per year for administering this 
-Indian’s estate. 

Another paragraph in the document provides at the end of 
the trust period the company may pay the principal of the trust 
to the beneficiary, part in property, and part in money, and 
shall have the power to fix the value of the property, which 
power shall be irrevocable. Under this provision of the con- 
‘tract worthless securities may be paid at the end of the trust 
period to the beneficiaries with no recourse. 

Reference is made to this trust agreement as an illustration of 
the character of trust agreement the Secretary of the Interior 
has been approving between the Government wards and powerful 
trust companies. i 

To illustrate how the Indians’ funds may be treated by the 
Secretary of the Interior if these bills should become a law. 
The Government of the United States can not escape its 
responsibility and its liability to the Indians to care for in 
good faith the dependent Indian wards’ property. Even while 
this legislation might protect the agents against criminal or 
civil lawsuits, the Government could -not escape its responsi- 
bility to the Indian and an action would lie on behalf of the 
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Indians against the Government, subject, of course, to author- 
ity to bring suit. If suit were brought, sure recovery could 
be had in any court, because the Government can not hide be- 
hind the corrupt acts of its agents. 

Special attention is being called to the character of these 
bills so that the Members of the House may investigate the 
kind of contracts the Secretary and the commissioner have 
been approving between the Indians and the trust companies 
and other parties. 

One big estate is now involved in litigation by the Govern- 
ment to recover back the Indian's estate. One court has finally 
determined the merits of the case in favor of the Government 
for the return of the property to the Indian. And surely if a 
suit were brought to invalidate the Mollie Davis trust agree- 
ment, it would be set aside without any hesitation whatever. 
It would seem to me that this legislation, coming as it does 
from the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for special authority and warrant to exercise 
discretionary powers and judgment in approving contracts for 
the investment of Indians’ funds, in view of the character of 
investments which haye been made, is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the Congress. 

I invite every Member of Congress to look especially into the 
reasons for this legislation. It is claimed that they want to 
get more money for the Indians. Yet it is an easy, simple 
matter to keep the Indians’ money invested in interest-bearing, 
nontaxable Government bonds where the Indians’ money will 
be safe and yet yield them plenty of revenue on which to live. 
These investments can be and should be made at the expense 
of the Indians. One fairly good man can look after the entire 
matter of keeping invested the funds of the Indians, and it 
kt be no trouble to anybody, and their funds would always 

safe, 

If the funds were invested in trust companies scattered 
around over the country, it would require a_high-salaried, 
capable man to inspect frequently the funds for each Indian, to 
determine the character of investment into which his property 
had been put, and to see that no bad or spurious paper was 
charged up to the Indian, in order to protect their estates. 

We hope every Member will especially look into the real pur- 
ie behind these bills before any action whatever is taken on 

em. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R.1. An act to reduce and equalize taxation, provide 
revenue, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6263. An act to provide for the reinstatement of Larry 
Cardwell in the United States Naval Academy ; 

H. R. 7378. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and d 
Johnson; 

H. R. 10487. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended ; 

H. R. 11468. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to execute an agreement or agreements with drainage district 
or districts providing for drainage and reclamation of Kootenai 
Indian allotments in Idaho within the exterior boundaries of 
such district or districts that may be benefited by the drainage 
and reclamation work, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12030. An act to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066; U. S. C., title 39), regulating 
postal rate, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13873. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 
1929, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 19. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 
374. An act for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; 

. 605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard; 

. 764. An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 

. 1122. An act for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons; 

1287. An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); 
1434. An act for the relief of Mattie Holcomb ; 

. An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis; 

. An act for the relief of Capt. Joseph W. Loef; 

An act for the relief of Martha Henson; 

. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 

. An act to correct the naval record of John Lewis 


An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; 
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8. 2511. An act to change the name of St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum and amend the act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to incorporate St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, in 
the District of Columbia,’ approved February 25, 1831”; 

S. 2516. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver of 
the American steam tug W. S. Holbrook; 

S. 2644. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the P. L. Andrews Corporation; 

S. 2607. An act for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; 

8.2764. An act for the relief of Nelle McConnell; 

S. 2802. An act to provide for the appointment of midshipmen 
at large by the Vice President of the United States; 

S. 2066. An act for the relief of Oliver C, Sell; 

S. 3201. An act for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle; 

S. 3602. An act to quiet tile and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; 

S. 3868. An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Creek Nation, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3903. An act to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church in the 
District of Columbia ; 

8. 4148. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of 
Minnnesota ; 

S. 4309. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of a certain lighthouse reservation and to acquire cer- 
tain land for lighthouse purposes; 

8. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Commander Albert Cushing Read, United States Navy, 
for his achievement in completing the first trans-Atlantic aero- 
plane flight, and providing for his advancement on the list of 
commanders of the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution providing for the erection of a 
public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 
Ohio. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
announced that they presented to the President of the United 

States, for his approval, bills and joint resolutions of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 4963. An act for the relief of the Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, Va.; 

H. R. 6518. An act to amend the salary rates contained in the 
compensation schedules of the act of March 4, 1923, entitled 
“An act to provide for the classification of civilian positions 
within the District of Columbia and in the field services”; 

H. R. 9194. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
between the Sioux and Pawnee Indian Tribes in Hitchcock 
County, Nebr., fought in the year 1873; 

H. R. 10714. An act for the relief of T. Abraham Hetrick; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” 
approved June 10, 1922, as amended; 

H. R. 12877. An ac authorizing the Los Olmos International 
Bridge Co., its suecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande River at or near 
Weslaco, Tex. ; 

H. R. 13383. An act to provide for a five-year construction and 
maintenance program for the United States Bureau of Fisheries; 

H. R. 13446. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 13563. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to amend sections 1 and 2 of 
the act of March 3, 1891; 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
negotiate with the nations with which there is no such agree- 
ment treaties for the protection of American citizen of foreign 
birth, or parentage, from liability to military service in such 
nations; and 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern 
Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 
1924 (43 Stat. 461), as amended by the joint resolution ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1405). 

II. R. 1. An act to reduce and equalize taxation, provide 
revenue, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 10487. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended; 

H. R. 12030. An act to amend Title II of an act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066; U. S. C., title 39) regulating 
postal rates, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13873. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 
1929, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6263. An act to provide for the reinstatement of Larry 
Cardwell in the United States Naval Academy; 

H. R. 7378. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed 
Johnson ; ; 

H. R. 11468. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to execute an agreement or agreements with drainage district or 
districts providing for drainage, and reclamation of Kootenai 
Indian allotments in Idaho within the exterior boundaries of 
such district or districts that may be benefited by the drainage 
and reclamation work, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS S. BUTLER 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, a duty, unutterably sad, and car- 
rying with it overwhelming personal grief for all of us, devolves 
upon me of announcing to the House the death of the Hon. 
Tuomas S. Butter, a Member from Pennsylvania, longest in 
continuous service in the House, and chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

His district, his State, and the Nation have been well served 
by him through a congressional career that started on March 4, 
1897, and ended the day before yesterday, May 26, 1928, cover- 
ing a period of more than 31 years. And at the recent nomi- 
nating conventions in Pennsylvania Mr. BUTLER was unanimously 
tendered a renomination for membership in the Congress which 
will suceeed this one. Few men in the history of the Nation 
have served here so long and so well. 

It can truly be said of THOMAS BUTLER that none knew him 
but to love him. 

At a future time the House will do honor to a faithful public 
servant by setting aside a suitable day for memorial services on 
the life and career of our departed friend and colleague. For 
the present, Mr. Speaker, I submit resolutions for a committee 
of the Congress to attend the funeral and for a recess of the 
House in his honor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 231 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 57 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. ¥ 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provision of these resolutions and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following funeral 
committee: 

WILLIAM W. Griest, Pennsylvania; STEPHEN G. Porter, Penn- 
Sylvania; Fren A. Brrrren, Illinois; GEORGE S. GRAHAM, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ebean R. Kiss, Pennsylvania; Joun M. Morin, 
Pennsylvania; Henry W. TEMPLE, Pennsylvania; GEORGE P. 
Darrow, Pennsylvania; Louis T. McFappen, Pennsylvania; 
Henry W. Watson, Pennsylvania; CLYDE KELLY, Pennsylvania; 
Guy E. CAMPBELL, Pennsylvania; ArcHIE D. SANDERS, New 
York; Jonn F. Murer, Washington; MLrox W. SHREVE, Penn- 
Sylvania; NATHAN L, Strone, Pennsylvania; CLARK BURDICK, 
Rhode Island; SAMUEL A. KENDALL, Pennsylvania; Harry C. 
RANSLKx, Pennsylvania; Roy O. Wooprurr, Michigan; A. PIATT 
ANpREW, Massachusetts; FREDERICK W. Macrapy, Pennsylvania; 
FRANKLIN MencGes, Pennsylvania; RALPH E. UPDIKE, Sr., In- 
diana; James M. Beck, Pennsylvania; RoseRT G. BusHone, 
Pennsylvania; J. MrrcHELL CHAsE, Pennsylyania; THOMAS C. 
Cocuran, Pennsylvania; I. H. DoUTRICH, Pennsylvania; HARRY 
A. Ester, Pennsylvania; W. E. Evans, California; CLARENCE E. 
Hancock, New York; J. RUSSELL LEECH, Pennsylvania; CYRUS 
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M. Patmer, Pennsylvania; J. Howarp Swick, Pennsylvania; 
CHARLES TATGENHORST, Ohio; CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, New 
Jersey; CHARLES R. Crisp, Georgia; CARL Vinson, Georgia; 
James V. McCurntic, Oklahoma; HERBERT J. Drang, Florida; 
Parrick H. Drewry, Virginia; James J. Cox NOLLx, Pennsyl- 
vania; Apam M. Wyant, Pennsylvania; Epwarp M. BEERS, 
Pennsylvania; J. BANKS KURTZ, Pennsylvania; LAURENCE H. 
Warres, Pennsylvania; GEORGE A. WISE, Pennsylvania; BEN- 
JAMIN M. GOLDER, Pennsylvania; FLETCHER HALE, New Hamp- 
shire; Joun J. Casey, Pennsylvania; Morgan G. SANDERS, 
Texas; Jonn F. QUAYLE, New York; STEPHEN W. GAMBBRILL, 
Maryland; Everett Kent, Pennsylvania; CLYDE WILLIAMS, 
Missouri; Vreror K. Houston, Hawaii, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the concluding reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House stand in 
recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 


The recess haying expired, the House was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to a 
bill that was passed by the House on Friday and ask to have it 
stricken from the calendar. It is on the calendar as No. 508, a 
bill introduced by the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. RUTHERFORD 
(H. R. 12952). It passed the House on May 25, as shown by 
the Recorp on page 10018. It was messaged to the Senate as 
shown by the Recorp of May 26, at page 10048. It should be 
stricken from this calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman want the 
bill laid on the table? 

Mr. EDWARDS. No; I ask unanimous consent to have it 
stricken from the calendar, because it has already passed the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be stricken from the calendar. 

There was no objection. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous-consent order, 
the Clerk will call the Private Calendar beginning at the star. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10188) for the relief of the H. J. Heinz Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Olerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized, and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, to the H. J, Heinz Co., of Atlantic City, N. J., the 
sum of $19,971.95, to compensate the said H. J. Heinz Co. for property 
damages sustained by them to their property in Atlantie City, known 
as the Heinz Pier, on August 22, 1924, caused by collision with said 
pier of scow No. 22, which was in the service of the War Depart- 
ment in connection with work being done by the U. S. dredge Corozal 
in Absecon Inlet. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “ $19,971.95" and insert in lieu thereof 
* $5,606." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


H. C. MAGOON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
444) for the relief of H. C. Magoon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay H. C. Magoon, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 
in full settlement for damages sustained on account of the Coast Guard 
cutter 4B backing into his yacht Orniray A-655 while tied up at 
Baylen Street Wharf, Pensacola, Fla., May 27, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1297) to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alice E. Moore. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend 
to Alice E. Moore, formerly employed as a dietitian and temporary 
nurse in the Medical Department at Large, War Department, at General 
Hospital No. 6, Fort McPherson, Ga., the provision of an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, compensation hereunder to com- 
mence from and after the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $2,000 to Alice E. Moore, formerly employed as a dietitian and 
temporary nurse in the Medical Department at Large, War Department, 
who contracted tuberculosis while on duty at United States General 
Hospital No. 6, Fort McPherson, Ga., during the year 1920; and that 
said Alice E. Moore shall be admitted to such Army hospital as may 
be directed by the Surgeon General of the United States Army for 
necessary care and treatment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, the title should be changed 
to “An act for the relief of Alice E. Moore.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FRED ANDLER, JR. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4683) for the relief of Fred Andler, jr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter Fred Abdler, jr., late of the 
Twenty-second Company, Coast Artillery Corps, and Battery F, Sixty- 
ninth Regiment Coast Artillery Corps, shall be held to have been honor- 
ably discharged from service in the military forces of the United States 
on October 15, 1918, and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
issue an honorable discharge covering his service. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 9, after the word “ service,” insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JAMES ALOYSIUS MANLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13048) for the relief of James Aloysius Manley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon James Aloysius Manley, formerly 
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captain in the Chaplain Corps of the Regular Army of the United 
States, before a retiring board, to inquire whether at the time of his 
honorable discharge, December 15, 1922, he was incapacitated for active 
service and whether such incapacity was the result of an incident of 
service, and whether said discharge should have been made; and upon 
the result of such inquiry the President is authorized to nominate and 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the said 
James Aloysius Manley a captain in the Chaplain Corps and place him 
immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the Army, with the 
same privileges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter be pro- 
vided by law or regulation for officers of the Regular Army: Provided, 
That the said James Aloysius Manley shall not be entitled to any back 
pay or allowances, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out all after the word “ Provided” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to bave accrued prior to the passage of this 
act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DRY DOCK NO. 6 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1981) for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock No. 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., 
owner of Dry Dock No. 6, against the United States of America for 
damages alleged to have been caused by a collision on January 6, 1923, 
between Dry Dock No. 6 and the steamship Cody, in Kill von Kull, New 
York Harbor, while the said steamship was owned by the United States 
of America and was being operated in the service of the United States 
Shipping Board, may be sued for by the said Staten Island Shipbuilding 
Co. in the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, end acting under the 
rules governing such court; and said court shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine said suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due 
against the United States in favor of Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., 
or against Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. in favor of the United States, 
upon the same principles and measures of liability and with the same 
rights of appeal as in cases involving collision within the admiralty 
jurisdiction between movable floating structures designed for navigation: 
Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney 
General of the United States as may be provided by order of the said 
court; and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and 
commenced within four months from the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM E. ADAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1993) to correct the naval record of William E. Adams, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, the proviso 
is not in the usual form, and I shall offer an amendment putting 
it in the usual form. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That William E. Adams shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from service in the 
United States Navy as of the 20th day of October, 1919: Provided, 
That no pension or compensation shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 6, after the Ford“ Provided,” strike out the remainder of the 
bill and insert: 


“No bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10624) for the relief of William J. Casey. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States is hereby 
directed to pay to William J. Casey, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 in full payment of claims 
against the United States for disability caused by injuries received 
while employed in the Quartermaster's Department of the United 
States Army at Fort Gibbon, Alaska. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5 strike out the figures “$2,500” and insert in lieu thereof, 
“ $1,440." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, in the district I have the honor to represent in this 
Congress is the little city of Claremore, Okla. In the past that 
city has been famous by reason of the fact that it was the home 
of Will Rogers, and was close to Tulsa, the oil capital of the 
world, and boasts the best mineral water served to man. 

This week there was added to its fame another laurel, when 
from that State a 20-year-old high school boy won the greatest 
marathon race that was ever run in the history of this country. 
In 575 hours this Cherokee Indian boy from Claremore ran 
from Los Angeles to New York City. He outdistanced and out- 
classed 198 competitors. 

Being proud of his record, glad he came from my district, I 
have the young man in the Speaker's gallery, and I want to 
point out to you the greatest marathon runner, this Cherokee 
. my district in Oklahoma, Andrew Payne. [Ap- 
plause. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HARRY C. BRADLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 433) for the relief of Harry C. Bradley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended by the act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1927, the Employees’ Compensation Commission is authorized 
and directed, in connection with any application which has been or 
may be filed by Harry C. Bradley, now a clerk in the United States 
Land Office at Las Cruces, N. Mex., to consider that he contracted 
tuberculosis in the service of the United States. 

Passed the Senate April 20 (calendar day, April 25), 1928. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “application,” strike out the words 
“which has been or“ and insert the word“ that.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


G. J. BELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10191) for the relief of G. J. Bell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Clerk 
will report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of the employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916, as amended by the act of February 12, 1927, the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission is authorized and directed, in 
connection with any application that may be filed by G. J. Bell, of 
Camden, Benton County, Tenn., a former employee of the War De- 
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partment, to consider that his injury was sustained while in the per- 
formance of his duties in the service of the United States, and that 
his disability be considered as total and permanent, compensation to 
commence from and after the date of the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

AGNES M’MANUS AND GEORGE J, M'MANUS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 471) for the relief of Agnes McManus and George J. 
McManus. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPBAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $14,400 to Agnes McManus and George J. McManus, covering rental 
on their building in Ranger, Tex., at a reasonable rental thereof of 
$1,800 per year from June 5, 1920, to June 5, 1928, the United States 
Government haying occupied the said building as a post office since 
June 5, 1920, without having paid any rental therefor; and should 
the Post Office Department desire to use such building after June 5, 
1928, the rental therefor shall be at the rate of $1,800 per annum 
for such time as occupied by the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the Dill as 
amended was ordered read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

CARL J. REID DUSSOME 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2076) authorizing the allotment of Carl J. Reid Dussome 
as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of a trust patent 
to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reservation, Okla, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent containing the usual 
restrictions against alienation inserted in other trust patents to In- 
dians on the Kiowa Reseryation, covering the northwest quarter sec- 
tion 23, township 6, range 16 west, Indian meridian, known as the 
Rainy Mountain School Reserve, in Kiowa County, Okla., to the sald 
Carl J. Reid Dussome, who has heretofore received no allotment of 
land from any source: Provided, That this shall be in lieu of all claims 
to any allotment of land or money settlement in lieu of an allotment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
O. R. OLBERG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2738) for the relief of C. R. Olberg. 

The Clerk rend the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of 
David Buddrus, cashier and special disbursing agent, Five Civilized 
Tribes, in the amount of $494, and to credit the accounts of C. R. 
Olberg, assistant chief irrigation engineer and special disbursing agent, 
Indian Service, in the amount of $1,253, both amounts representing 
per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence paid to C. R. Olberg during 
the period March 5, 1924, to September 30, 1926, while on duty at 
Sacaton, Ariz., and Los Angeles, Calif. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ARTHUR N. ASHMORE 

The next business on the Priyate Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12499) for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, the sum of —— to Arthur N. Ashmore, who lost his arm 
and sustained other personal injuries while in the performance of his 
duties as sergeant, Battery D, One hundred and thirty-second Field 
Artillery, National Guard of the United States, S 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6 after the word “of” insert “ $5,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


NEW YORK MARINE CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5216) for the relief of the New York Marine Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enactigg clause and insert: 

“That the claim of the New York Marine Co., incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Delaware, owner of the barge Liberty, against the 
United States for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between said barge Liberty and the Coast Guard cutter Manhattan, in 
or near the harbor of New York on December 1, 1924, may be deter- 
mined in a suit to be brought by said claimant against the United 
States in the United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
New York, sitting as a court in admiralty cases, and that said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine said suit and to enter a judg- 
ment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, 
as shall be found due from the United States to the said New York 
Marine Co. by reason of said collision, upon the same principles and 
under the same measures of liability as in like cases between private 
parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice 
of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States 
as may be provided by order of the said court, and upon such notice 
it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That such suit shall be begun within four months 
of the date of the approval of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL J. B. MARSHALL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11422) for the relief of Samuel J. Marshall. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think a bill that carries as much as $49,000 in the con- 
sideration of a calendar by unanimous consent ought to have 
some explanation from some one on the Military Committee. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ranstrey] reported this bill. He asked me to be 
present, and if any such question was asked to give as much 
explanation as I might be able to acquire from the report. If 
gentlemen will read the report of the Secretary of War upon 
the facts in the case they will ascertain that this shortage 
occurred during the war period. This officer was a quarter- 
master officer in the Air Service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was he serving abroad? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; in America. He was working 18 hours 
a day, and his excuse was that he thought apybody in America 
ought to work double time to offset the services that were being 
rendered by his conferees on the other side. He worked 18 
hours a day, and on account of the great rush of war matter 
some mistakes were made in his department. But they were 


due to the circumstances surrounding the case. But after close 
checking and all there was complete satisfaction on the part 
of the War Department that this man himself had not pocketed 
one single nickel, nor was he to blame. It was only a case of 
bookkeeping. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We have passed some general legislation 
for the relief of cases of this kind. I do know that Navy cases 
of this kind have been relieved through general legislation. I 
have no definite recollection, however, of legislation of that kind 
haying been passed in connection with the Army. They should 
be on a parity. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. They are making no efforts Whatever 
to collect it. They recognize that it is one of the incidents due 
to the rush of war. But they wish to have the record made 
clear. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. For how long was there this shortage? 

Mr. McSWAIN. From six to eight months. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In what—supplies or money? 

Mr. McSWAIN. In supplies. In France if it had been half 
a million dollars, under the war conditions, there would have 
been no question about it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Why is stress laid on the fact that he 
worked 18 hours a day? The gentleman knows that men on 
the other side worked 24 hours a day sometimes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. This gentleman worked as hard as 
he could. I think we ought to clear his record. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have no objection to the bill, but in- 
stead of the bill reciting that the “General Accounting Office 
be authorized to adjust the account,” I believe it should be the 
Comptroller General. I think it is better to place the duty 
upon the officer in charge of the department. I will offer an 
amendment to that effect if the gentleman has no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the General Accounting Office be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Samuel J. D. 
Marshall, former captain, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, 
disbursing officer of the Army at Camp Stewart, Va., and Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y., with $49,112.18, this sum being an alleged 
shortage in the accounts of the said Samuel J. D. Marshall and a 
balance due the United States while acting as disbursing officer at 
Camp Stewart, Va., and Mitchel Field, Long Island, N. Y., due to the 
lack of evidence to support certain disbursements. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, as I 
indicated. In line 3, strike out the “General Accounting Of- 
fice” and insert “the Comptroller General,” and after the word 
“and” strike out the word “it” and insert the word “ he.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Line 8, after the word 
that.“ strike “the General Accounting Office” and insert “the 
Comptroller General,” and after the word “and” strike out the word 
“it” and insert the word “ he.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CHARLES SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11772) for the relief of Charles Smith. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be is enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Charles Smith, who was a member of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a private of that organization on the 2d day of February, 
1876: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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PRIVILEGES IN THE LEWIS AND CLARK NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4589) to authorize the granting of certain privileges in the 
Lewis and Clark National Monument, and for other purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt] if this $5,000 is for full settlement? 

Mr, LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to grant, in his discretion, to any individual, part- 
nership, or corporation, the right to install such improvements as in 
his judgment may be necessary or desirable, and to exercise the privi- 
lege of conducting visitors through the caverns in the Lewis and Clark 
National Monument, Mont., upon such terms and conditions and 
under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe for a period 
of not more than 10 years: Provided, That in the event such privileges 
are granted to any individual other than Dan A. Morrison, of White- 
hall, Mont., or to any partnership or corporation, of which said Dan 
A. Morrison is not a member or interested party, then said rights and 
privileges may be granted only on condition that there be paid to 
said Dan A. Morrison by the individual, partnership, or corporation 
securing such privileges, 5 per cent of the net profits accruing therefrom 
during his life, but not exceeding the term for which said privileges are 
granted: Provided further, That in the event of the death of said 
Dan A. Morrison during the term of said privileges the said 5 per 
cent of the net profits shall be paid to the United States for the 
remainder of said term. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to Dan A. Morrison, of Whitehall, Mont., 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $5,000, being in reimbursement of and remuneration for all ex- 
penses incurred and services performed in all matters touching the 
discovery, exploration, and development of the cavern known as the 
Lewis and Clark Cavern Natienal Monument, embracing lot 12 of sec- 
tion 17, township 1 north, range 2 west, Montana principal meridian, 
containing 160 acres of land, which said cavern was set aside by proc- 
lamation of the President of the United States on May 11, 1908, in 
conformity with an act of Congress approved June 8, 1906, entitled 
“An act for the preservation of American antiquities.” 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all of lines 3 to 10, inclusive, 

On page 2, strike out all of lines 1 to 13, inclusive. 

On page 2, line 14, strike out section 2, and on page 2, line 17, 
at the end of the line insert the word “ full.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. ‘ 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


NORMAN DOMBRIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
10457) for the relief of Norman Dombris. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I notice that this bill is for an honorably discharged 
soldier who deserted during the war and later, after the war 
was over, served again in the Army. I am not going to object 
to this bill, but I think it is a bad precedent to start. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, this soldier did not desert. He 
was tried for disobedience in not obeying a command. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was he in action? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; but he had been in action. He was 


overseas and brought casuals back to this country, and some 
little fellow ordered him to do some ridiculous thing and he 
disobeyed. He was court-martialed and discharged. After that 
he served two enlistments, became a sergeant, and received 
honorable discharges from both enlistments. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman should know that we 
should have at least half as much discipline in the Army as 
you would expect in a political party. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 
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The SPHAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Norman Dombris, late of the Medical Corps, Twenty-fourth Aero 
Squadron, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
on the 17th day of September, 1918: Provided, That no pay, allowances, 
or benefits shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


FRANCIS LEO SHEA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9009) for the relief of Francis Leo Shea. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to appoint 
Francis Leo Shea, who graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1909 and served honorably in the various grades and ranks 
from the grade of ensign up to and including the grade of lieutenant 
commander, in which grade he was serving on April 16, 1920, the date 
of his separation from the naval service, a lieutenant commander in 
the United States Navy, and to retire him and place him on the retired 
list of the Navy as a lieutenant commander with the retired pay of 
that grade. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 12, insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That 
a duly constituted naval retiring board finds that the said Francis Leo 
Shea incurred physical disability incident to active service in line of 
duty: Provided further, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments 
shall become due as a result of the passage of this act.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COMMODORE J. M. MOORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11905) for the relief of Commodore J. M. Moore, United 
States Coast Guard, retired. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 3632 be substituted for this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Spanish war service of Second Lieut. 
James M. Moore, United States Revenue Cutter Service (now com- 
modore, retired, United States Coast Guard), attached to the U. S. 
reyenue cutter Woodbury, operating as a part of the Navy during the 
war with Spain, be considered for all purposes as continuing during the 
period the Woodtury operated as part of the Navy in 1898. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 11905) was laid on the table. 


BERTRAM LEHMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6350) for the relief of Bertram Lehman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Bertram Lehman, of Tuscaloosa, Ala., the sum of 
$1,257, as reimbursement for medical, nursing, and hospital expenses 
paid by him on account of a disability incurred while serving as a 
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private in Company 9, Third Training Battalion, One hundred and 
fifty-third Depot Brigade, United States Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. ’ 


NORMAN DOMBRIS 


Mr. GLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings by which H. R. 10457, for the relief 
of Norman Dombris, was passed, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by which 
H. R. 10457 was passed. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is that calendar number? 

Mr. GLYNN. Six hundred and fifty-seven. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, as sug- 
gested in the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. GLYNN: Page 1, line 9, strike 
out the proviso and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDRESS OF HON. T. ALAN GOLDSBOROUGH 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague [Mr. GotpsBorovcH] be allowed to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp by printing the sittings of the Federal 
court on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, including a speech 
made by him at its opening January 16, 1928. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland 
asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. GotpssorovucH] 
be allowed to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing the 
sittings of the Federal court on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
including the speech made by him at its opening January 16, 
1928. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, from 1801 until the 
16th of January, 1928, no Federal court eyer held sessions on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which was to the great incon- 
venience and detriment of our people. I succeeded in haying 
passed legislation requiring the Federal court of the district 
of Maryland to sit on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

The first sitting, as above indicated, was on January 16, 1928, 
and I herewith include the remarks made by me at the opening 
of this court: 

REMARKS AT THE OPENING OF THE FEDERAL COURT AT DENTON, MD. 


Since 1801 it has been necessary for citizens of the Eastern Shore to 
go to Baltimore whenever they had any business in the United States 
court. This bas always been extremely inconvenient for our people, 
due to the fact that the Chesapeake Bay separated Baltimore from the 
Eastern Shore, It has been impossible to transact any business with 
the United States court, except from Cecil County, without being away 
from home for at least two days, and spending a night in Baltimore. Not 
only considerable expense was involved in the matter of transportation, 
food, and lodging, applying to parties and witnesses alike, but parties 
litigant haye found it practically necessary, in addition to their local 
counsel, to employ an attorney in Baltimore, one familiar with the habit 
of mind of the jury, largely picked as it was from Baltimore city, and 
almost entirely from the Western Shore, and who was conversant with 
the atmosphere of the court, its approach to and method of disposing 
of legal business. 

Going a little more into detail, citizens of the shore sued by residents 
of other States in the United States District Court of Maryland have 
been compelled to take their witnesses to Baltimore, employ Baltimore 
attorneys, and have their controversies determined in an atmosphere 
almost as alien as if transferred to a distant State. Shore men charged 
with crime have been placed in the same position. 

It was for these reasons that the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives listened with sympathetic interest to my 
appeal on behalf of the bill, which, later enacted into law, has resulted 
in the opening of this court here this morning. 


The instinct for justice is basic in the human race. The administra- 


tion of justice is exceedingly difficult, and in this period of transition 
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since the World War, when so many traditional landmarks of conduct 
are being assailed as outworn and as interfering with the individual's 
highest expression, that administration calls for added tolerance, sym- 
pathy, and human understanding, and our people believe that its ad- 
ministration in their behalf in the Federal courts will be greatly facili- 
tated by the operation of this law, and certainly the expense to our 
people will be greatly lessened. 

The reason Denton was fixed in the act for the Eastern Shore sittings 
is because the map of Maryland indicated Denton to be the most cen- 
trally located of the county seats on the shore, the Judiciary Committee 
having also before it that the draft boards met at Denton during the 
war as being the point most accessible to the shore as a whole, and 
the reason why the sittings of the court were fixed for the third Mon- 
day in January and the first Monday in July was because these dates 
did not conflict with any of the jury terms of our State courts. 

As the characteristics of any one individual have practically no bear- 
ing upon the temper and quality of a large community, I think I can 
say, your honor, without any implication of personal egotism, that the 
Eastern Shore is more than a locality, it is a people. A few years ago 
a very famous man spent a few weeks on the shore, a man who had 
traveled widely, and with a vast experience of places and people. He 
has said that, in his opinion, nowhere in this world could be found a 
people with a bigher average of industry, intelligence, and character. 
Our people are proud, yet with a just humility, they are ambitious, but 
have a profound understanding of the great moral truth that the world 
is wide enough for us all to display whatever of virtue, whatever of 
talent, we have. They are people of conviction, yet with a wide toler- 
ance and sympathy. It is such a people who welcome the advent of the 
Federal court on the Eastern Shore, and your honor can rely that from 
them will be accorded to the court a just and abiding respect and the 
most sympathetic cooperation. 


MAY GORDON RODES AND SARA LOUISE RODES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6174) for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and Sara Louise 
Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I think we ought to have an explanation of this bill. 
This is a bill that seeks to appropriate $35,000 by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to discuss 
this bill for just a few moments as my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hooper] did just the other night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has that right 
under the reservation of objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. This Tyree Rodes Dill, briefly, is this: 
Tyree Rodes held a patent on a method of sawing logs. This 
patent has been thoroughly examined and is unquestionably 
legal and all right. He had sold the patent or the right to 
use the method to a man by the name of Breece in Arkansas 
City, Ark., and when the Government began its spruce lumber 
operations out on the Pacific coast to get airplane lumber this 
Mr. Breece was sent out there as one of the Government force 
and they had some three or four hundred mills running. 

Mr. Breece unquestionably used the Rodes method on which 
he had bought a personal right and had used it in his own 
mills in the South. He unquestionably used it in many of the 
Government mills. Certain parties—Mr. Breece and others— 
claimed they did not use the method and that Mr. Rodes had 
admitted they did not use the method; but Mr. Rodes wrote 
this letter from down in California in another kind of timber 
where they were evidently not using the method. We have the 
testimony of not less than eight or ten leading lumber and mill 
men and a number of them Government officials of this organ- 
ization, stating that it was the Rodes method that they used. 
There does not seem to be any question about it. Senator 
Suorrnipee has gone into it thoroughly. The Senate committee, 
after studying over 200 pages of evidence, reported it unani- 
mously and the Senate passed it. Now, I am sure I went over 
more than 200 pages of evidence. Nearly. all the evidence I 
went over was given under affidavit. The evidence that was 
given by Mr. Breece and one or two others was not given under 
affidavit, but was given in letters. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LOWREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I notice the Senate passed the bill carrying 
$143,000 and the House amended the bill to carry $35,750. 

Mr. LOWREY. I think you will find the Senate adopted an 
amendment to the amount that was in the Senate bill originally 
and we accepted the Senate amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. There is no chance the ante will be raised 
in conference to $143,000 by the action of the gentleman’s 
committee? 
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Mr. LOWREY. No; I do not think that will be in conference. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Is the gentleman going to substitute 
the Senate bill for this? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Is the Senate bill on the Speaker's 
table? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Then I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I reserve the right to object until we see 
what amount is in the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thirty-five thousand seyen hun- 
dred and fifty dollars is the amount carried in the Senate bill. 
Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without asec the Clerk 
will report the Senate bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill (S. 126), as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed te pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to May Gordon Rodes and Sara 
Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased, the sum of 
$35,750, in full compensation for damages sustained by said Tyree 
Rodes, deceased. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
A similar House bill was laid on the table. 
NORBERT BOUDOUSQUIE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3954) to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Boudousquie to 
certain lands in Louisiana. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
ig hereby, authorized and directed to cause a patent to be issued to 
the heirs of Norbert Boudousquie, under cash certificate No, 994, 
dated December 18, 1849, at New Orleans, La., conveying section 64, 
township 11 sonth, range 7 east, and section 64, township 11 south, 
range 8 east, St. Helena meridian, in the former southeastern land 
district of Louisiana, notwithstanding any excess in area over the 
front tract on which the right of entry was based. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

JAMES HUNTS ALONG 

The next business on ‘the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12312) for the relief of James Hunts Along. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place to the credit of James Hunts 
Along the sum of $2,000, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended for his use and benefit under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior to cover reimbursement 
and compensation for injuries incurred and resulting from his being 
attacked and severely beaten by Indians while engaged in the perform- 
ance of his official duties as Indian policeman on the Fort Berthold 
Indian Reservation. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 8, after the word “cover” insert the words “in full.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
RUSSELL WHITE BEAR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 13606) for the relief of Russell White Bear. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Russell White Bear, Crow 
allottee No. 822, for land allotted to him under the provisions of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated as homestead, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
B. E. HANSEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3794) for the relief of R. E. Hansen. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill; as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $2,480.65 is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated out of funds received from the sale of stored water 
in the Blackfoot Reservoir, Fort Hall irrigation project, Idaho, to the 
North Side Canal Co., to be expended under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to pay R. E. Hansen, Blackfoot, Idaho, for 
damages incurred in the destruction of his crop of hay and oats by 
the overflow of his land on account of the operation of said irrigation 
project. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE CHEROKEE NATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13753) authorizing an expenditure of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Cherokee Nation in the Treasury 
of the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Cherokee Nation, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be expended, 
and to be by the Secretary of the Interior paid to Frank J. Boudinot, 
one of the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation of Indians, employed under 
the authority of the act of Congress approved March 19, 1924 (43 Stat. 
L. 27), the sum of $1,180.22, now standing to the credit of the Chero- 
kee Nation in the Treasury of the United States: Provided, That before 
payment is made there be obtained the agreement or consent thereto of 
the Cherokee representative committee which was elected by the Chero- 
kees under the provisions of section 2 of the above-mentioned act of 
March 19, 1924: And provided further, That, subject to all prior 
assignments and agreements as to division of fees, the sum so allowed 
and paid shall be reimbursable to the credit of the Cherokee funds out 
of any amount or amounts which may hereafter be decreed by the 
Court of Claims to be paid to the said Frank J. Boudinot, attorney, for 
his services and expenses rendered or incurred prior to the date of the 
approval of the act of March 19, 1924, above described, or out of his 
share of such fee or amount as may be awarded by the Court of Claims 
to the attorneys employed by the Cherokee Nation under said act of 
March 19, 1924. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this point a report from the Secretary of the Interior 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 24, 1928. 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
i House of Representatives. ~- 

My Dran Mr. Leayitr: Reference is made herein to II. R. 13753, 
entitled “A bill authorizing an expenditure of certain funds standing 
to the credit of the Cherokee Nation in the Treasury of the United 
States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the Cherokee Nation, and 
for other purposes,” and to your letter of May 15, 1928, requesting a 
report thereon. 

The bill authorizes to be expended and to be, by the Secretary of 
the Interior, paid to Frank J. Boudinot, one of the attorneys for the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians, employed under authority of the act of 
Congress approved March 19, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 27), the sum of 
$1,180.22 of the Cherokee tribal funds in the Treasury of the United 
States: Provided, That before payment is made there be obtained an 
agreement or consent thereto of the Cherokee representative committee: 
And provided further, That, subject to all prior assignments and 
agreements as to division of fees, the sum so allowed and paid shall 
be reimbursable to the credit of the Cherokee funds out of any amount 
which may hereafter be decreed by the Court of Claims to be paid the 
above-named Frank J. Boudinot for his services and expenses rendered 
or incurred prior to the date of the approval of the above-mentioned 
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act of March 19, 1924, or out of his share of such fee or amount as 
may be awarded by the Court of Claims to the attorneys employed by 
the Cherokee Nation under the above-mentioned act of March 19, 1924. 

The above-mentioned act of March 19, 1924, conferred jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims arising 
under or growing out of any treaty or agreement between the United 
States and the Cherokee Nation or Tribe, or arising under or growing 
out of any act of Congress in relation to Indian affairs, which claims 
had not theretofore been determined and adjudicated on their merits by 
the United States Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Section 2 of the act provided for the employment of attorneys for 
the Cherokee Nation by a committee to be chosen by the Cherokees and 
for the approval by the Secretary of the Interior and by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs of the contract of employment. 

In section 5 of the act it was provided that upon final determination 
of any suit instituted under the act the Court of Claims should decree 
such amount or amounts as it might find reasonable to be paid the 
attorney or attorneys so employed for their services and expenses ren- 
dered or incurred prior or subsequent to the date of approval of the 
act: “ Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate amounts decreed by 
said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or amounts 
stipulated in the contract of employment or in excess of a sum equal to 
10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United States.” 

The committee representing the Cherokee Nation or Tribe made and 
entered into, on May 24, 1924, a contract with Messrs, Frank J. Boudi- 
not, C. C. Calhoun, Ralph H. Case, Frank K. Nebecker, and Fred G. 
Coldren, attorneys at law, which contract provides for the employment 
of the above-named attorneys to represent and act for the Cherokee 
Nation or Tribe in the prosecution of the tribal claims under the above- 
mentioned act of March 19, 1924. The contract was approved on July 
24, 1924, by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and on July 26, 1924, 
by the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 

Mr. Coldren has since withdrawn from the contract. 

The contract provided that in consideration of thé services to be 
rendered by the attorneys under the terms thereof, the attorneys should 
receive, upon the final determination of any suit instituted under the 
above-mentioned act of March 19, 1924, such compensation as should 
be found reasonable by the Court of Claims under section 5 of the act, 
but in no case should the fee exceed 10 per cent of the recovery against 
the United States. The contract further provided that the attorneys 
should advance all necessary expenses in the preparation and prosecu- 
tion of any suit under the act, the expenditures to be subject to the ap- 
proyal of the Court of Claims, and that reimbursement to the attorneys 
should be made only out of the amount of recovery against the United 
States and not otherwise, 

In other words, under the above-mentioned act of March 19, 1924, 
and the approved contract made thereunder by the Cherokee commit- 
tee with the above-named attorneys the fee to the attorneys for their 
services and the reimbursement to them for expenses were contingent 
upon the recovery from the United States in the suits, and were to be 
paid only from such recovery. 

The enactment of H. R. 13753 would constitute a modification of 
the act of March 19, 1924, and of the above-mentioned attorneys’ 
contract thereunder. 

Mr. Frank J. Boudinot refers, in a letter of March 29, 1928, to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to his services to the Cherokee Tribe 
in connection with the matter of the tribal claims, and to his need for 
financial assistance to enable him to carry on and complete his part 
of the work, 

The above-mentioned approved contract of May 24, 1924, was made 
with the above-named attorneys as a group associated together for the 
purpose of the contract and no reference is made therein as to the 
respective shares of the individual attorneys in such fees as may 
become due the attorneys under the contract nor as to the division of 
such fee among them. The department has no information as to what 
agreement or arrangement the attorneys may have among themselves 
as to the division of fees nor as to the matter of expenses. 

In connection with the above-mentioned matter, reference is herein 
made to H. R. 12450, a bill having a similar purpose to the present 
bill, H. R. 13753. and to my letter of May 8, 1928, to you relative 
thereto. For certain reasons indicated therein, the enactment of H. R. 
12450 was not recommended. 

From a letter of May 12, 1928, of Messrs. C. C. Calhoun, Ralph H. 
Case, and Frank K. Nebeker, the attorneys associated with Mr. Boudinot 
under the above-mentioned contract in the prosecution of the Cherokee 
tribal claims, appear to have no objection to the payment provided for 
in H. R. 13753 being made to Mr. Boudinot. They express the opinion 
that the best interests of the Cherokees would be served by the adyance- 
ment to Mr. Boudinot of the above-mentioned amount to the credit of 
the Cherokees in the Treasury. 

The present bill (H. R. 13753) provides that before payment of the 
$1,180.22 is made to Mr. Boudinot there be obtained the agreement 
or consent thereto of the Cherokee representative committee which was 
elected by the Cherokees under the provisions of section 2 of the 
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above-mentioned act of March 19, 1924. In view thereof and of the 
provision in the bill that the sum so allowed and paid to Mr. Boudinot 
shall be reimbursable to the credit of the Cherokee funds out of any 
fee which may be hereafter decreed by the Court of Claims to be paid 
the aboye-named Frank J. Boudinot under the above-mentioned act of 
March 19, 1924, or out of his share of such fee or amount as may be 
awarded by the Court of Claims to the attorneys employed by the 
Cherokee Nation under said act of March 19, 1924, I have no objection 
to the payment being authorized. 

In view of the above, the enactment of H. R. 13753 is recommended. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget advises, by letter of 
May 18, 1928, that this report is not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President. 

Very truly yours, 
HUBERT Work. 


ELIZABETH HUNT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
$202) for the relief of Elizabeth Hunt. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? - 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
George W. Hunt, who was a member of Captain Rodgers’s company (sub- 
sequently Company I), Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been discharged honorably 
from the military service of the United States as a private of that 
organization on the 8th day of August, 1863: Provided, That no bounty 
back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN F. FLEMING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12650) granting an honorable discharge to John F. Fleming. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant an honorable discharge to John F. Fleming, Army 
serial No. 1310102, a member of Company A, One hundred and eighteenth 
Infantry, Thirtieth Division, United States Army, and that in the ad- 
ministration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon 
honorably discharged soldiers the said John F. Fleming shall be deemed 
to have been honorably discharged from the date of the approval of 
this act: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JENNIE BRUCE GALLAHAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8388) for the relief of Jennie Bruce Gallahan, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will withhold it. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. This bill is for the relief of Jennie Bruce 
Gallahan, a widow of Lientenant Gallahan, a member of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia, who was killed 
in a collision while going to a fire in July, 1927. The bill was 
considered by a subcommittee of the District of Columbia, re- 
ported favorably to the full committee, and by that committee 
reported to this House. 

The amount allowed is $10,000. The lieutenant was killed 
in an accident which involved a collision between the fire truck 
and an automobile in charge of an alleged bootlegger, who was 
being pursued by prohibition agents. It seems to me that this 
is an entirely meritorious case. The bill went to the Committee 
on Claims and was referred by that committee to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and came out of that com- 
mittee with a favorable report. I hope the gentleman from 
N will not raise any objection to the consideration of 
this s 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Yes, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, in the event 
that consent should be given for the consideration of the bill, 
is it agreeable to the gentleman to have the expenditure charged 
as other expenses of the District of Columbia during the year 
when the death occurred. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is a proper charge against the District 
of Columbia, and not against the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the gentleman say that this bill came 
out of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. The subcommittee on the judiciary of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is only one Judiciary Committee in 
this House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, the bill recites that Lieutenant Gallahan was killed while 
engaged in the performance of his duty. If that is true, his 
beneficiary should receive the same amount from the policemen's 
and firemen’s fund as anyone else receives who is killed or 
wounded in the performance of duty, no more and no less. If 
the recital in the bill is true, the beneficiaries should accept that 
which the law gives them. If he was not killed in the per- 
formance of his duty, then the bill is improperly before us, 
coming from this committee. I object. 

CHARLES A. MOORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9085) for the relief of Charles A. Moore. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Charles A. Moore the sum of 
$375 to reimburse him for legation funds stolen from one of the safes 
of the United States Legation at Port au Prince, Haiti. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

EDWIN D. MORGAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12359) for the relief of the widow of Edwin D. Morgan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Ed- 
win D. Morgan, deceased, who was a member of Company B, Eighty- 
fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
15th day of December, 1863; Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ETTA B. LEACH JOHNSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 

(H. R. 12995) for the relief of Etta B. Leach Johnson. 
- The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Etta B. Leach Johnson, widow 
of Felix S. S. Johnson, late American consul at Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada, the sum of $3,500, equal to one year’s salary of her deceased 
husband. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

COMMANDER EDWARD ELLSBERG, LIEUT. HENRY HARTLEY, 

BOATSWAIN RICHARD E. HAWES 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 

(H. R. 13795) for recognition of meritorious service performed 
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by Lieut. Commander Edward Ellsberg, Lieut. Henry Hartley, 
and Boatswain Richard E. Hawes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
In view of the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and consid- 
ering the fact that this legislation if passed will advance one of 
the beneficiaries 35 numbers in rank in the Navy, I think the 
House is entitled to a full explanation of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, if the House will 
bear with me for a moment I shall be glad to explain this bill. 
Soon after I was first elected to Congress, 20 years ago this fall, 
there were two vacancies in my district in appointments to the 
Navy. I held a competitive examination in Denver, Colo. 
There were some 35 applicants that appeared in that competi- 
tive examination. A young man named Edward Ellsberg won 
the competitive examination, and I appointed him to Annapolis, 
At the end of the first year he was the top man. At the end 
of the second year he was the top man. At the end of the third 
year he was the top man, and at the end of the fourth year he 
graduated at the head of his class. I went over there and 
saw President Woodrow Wilson call him up as the honor stu- 
dent of the class of 1914 and present him with his diploma. He 
not only graduated at the head of his class but he won the 
silver cup donated by the Daughters of the American Revolution 
for the highest proficiency in seamanship and international law. 
He won the prize of Colonel Thompson, president of the Navy 
League of the United States, and he won nearly all of the other 
prizes. At that time Colorado had only 1 per cent of the stu- 
dents of that academy, and this boy won 30 per cent of all of 
the honors of Annapolis at that time. [Applause.] 

He went from there into the Navy. He was so proficient in 
the Navy that they sent him to the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology and he came out with a master’s degree. Then he com- 
menced a wonderfully efficient career in engineering construc- 
tion work in the Navy. He remodeled quite a number of our 
greatest ships. He was the outside superintendent of construc- 
tion of the battleship Tennessee, the largest one ever built in 
New York Navy Yard. When the 8-51 was sunk they sent for 
him to come and raise it. He is the only officer in the American 
Navy who has become an expert diver himself. He went down 
to the bottom of the ocean and investigated that matter and 
stuck to it until he raised the S-5/. He was rewarded by the 
Navy with a distinguished-seryice medal for that. He was pro- 
moted one rank and given some very important other assign- 
ments. As a matter of fact he is looked upon to-day as one 
of the brightest engineers in the United States Navy, for sub- 
marine construction especially. I wish you would all read his 
record as it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 16, 
1928, at pages 8900 to 8908. r 

He has inyented quite a number of submarine appliances. 
He invented the pontoon system with which to raise these boats. 
When the §-4 was sunk recently he at once volunteered and 
put on his diving togs and went down and found the condition 
of that ship, and came up and told the world and the Navy 
people how to raise it. He has shown throughout his whole 
life that he is not only wonderfully efficient but superior in 
everything he has undertaken. 

We ask that he simply be awarded a promotion of one grade. 
We had two other officers, Hartley and Hawes, who went 
down to the bottom of the ocean with him practically every 
day for months and they raised the S-51, and we ask that these 
three officers be given one grade of raise in this bill as an 
inspiration to the youth of our country and encouragement to 
the American Navy. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc:, That the President of the United States be, and 
is hereby, authorized to appoint Edward Ellsberg, now a naval con- 
structor with the rank of lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve, 
a naval constructor with the rank of commander in the Naval Reserve; 
and Chief Boatswain R. E. Hawes, United States Navy, an ensign in 
the Navy; and to advance Lieut. Henry Hartley, United States Navy, 
35 numbers on the list of lieutenants of the Navy, in recognition of 
their services in the salvage of the U. S. S. 5-54. ` 

Sec. 2. That these officers shall be additional numbers in the grades 
to which or in which they are hereby advanced and in any to which 
they may hereafter be promoted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
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ROBERT MICHAEL WHITE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5952) for the relief of Robert Michael White. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reconvey to Robert Michael White 
by the usual quitclaim deed the title to that certain tract of land which 
he donated to the United States as a boarding station for the United 
States customs service, situate, lying, and being in the parish of Plaque- 
mines, State of Louisiana, on the right bank of the Mississippi River, 
about 90 miles below the city of New Orleans, in township 21 south, 
range $1 east, measuring 1,000 feet front on the said Mississippi River 
by 1,000 feet in depth and front on Wilders Bayou and 1,000 feet in 
depth on the opposite side line and the like width in the rear, the title 
to which was conveyed to the United States of America by the said 
Robert Michael White by deed executed on the 20th day of April, 1883. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
LOUISE M. CAMBOURI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 363) for the relief of Louise M. Cambouri. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Louise M. Cambonri, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $251.26, in full satis- 
faction of all claims against the United States on account of services 
rendered in the translation and verification of letters and documents 
for the United States Veterans’ Bureau, prior to the cancellation of a 
contract dated May 13, 1926, claim for payment having been disallowed 
by the General Accounting Office on April 20, 1927. 

Sec, 2, That no part of the amount appropriated in this bill in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys on account of services 
rendered or advances made in connection with said claim. Any person 
or persons violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
LARRY M. TEMPLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 443) for the relief of Larry M. Temple. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay Larry M. Temple, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,174.66, 
as reimbursement in full for hospital and other expenses incurred on 
account of injuries sustained June 11, 1926, at Miami Beach, Fla., by 
reason of being struck by a bullet fired from a Coast Guard vessel 
which was at the time pursuing an alleged violator of the prohibition 
laws of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

HOTTUM-KENNEDY DRY DOCK CO. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 513) for the relief of Hottum-Kennedy Dry Dock Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

a SPEAKER pro tempore. 
b 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the 


The Clerk will report the 


1928 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the Hottum-Kennedy Dry Dock Co., owner of 
the Hottum-Kennedy Dry Docks, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,231.50 in full settlement to 
reimburse such owner for loss sustained as a result of damages caused 
to such docks and appurtenant property through collision with the 
U. S. S. Inspector on January 30, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


W. H. TALBERT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1645) for reimbursement of W. H. Talbert. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay W. H. Talbert, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as reimbursement, 
the sum of $135 for money expended for repair of automobile wrecked 
in service of the Indian department in transporting Indian children 
from one school to another, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


M. L. WILLIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4609) for the relief of M. L. Willis. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to M. L. Willis, Richmond, Va., 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $437.52, in full settlement for personal damage caused by the 
Postal Service in Richmond, Va., on December 19, 1925. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


JOHN I. FITZGERALD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7392) for the relief of John I. Fitzgerald. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, a brief examination of this bill will show that it is rather 
inadequately drawn. For instance, in line 6, it refers to two 
$500 bonds. They were Liberty bonds which were deposited as 
collateral for appearances. I have amendments which I wish to 
offer and I have no doubt they will be satisfactory. I withdraw 
the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to John I. Fitzgerald the sum of 
$1,000, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in lieu of two $500 bonds executed by him as bail bonds for the appear- 
ance of two certain aliens, which bonds have been breached and the 
aforesaid bonds turned over to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Department of Labor authorities and covered into the Treasury, after 
which the aliens were surrendered to the immigration authorities, 
deported, and subsequently legally admitted to the United States as 
permanent residents under the provisions of the law governing admission 
of aliens under the immigration quotas. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendments 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Hlinois 
offers amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM : In line 6, on page 1, after 
the figures “ $500," insert “Liberty,” and strike out, after the word 
“bonds,” the word “executed” and insert the word “ deposited.“ 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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In line 7, after the word “him,” strike out the word as“ and 
insert the word “two,” 

In line 8, after the word “ which,” insert the word “ appearance,” 
and after the word “bonds,” strike out the words “have been” and 
insert “were,” and after the word “aforesaid,” insert the word 
“ Liberty.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CHARLES H. SALLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9716) to pay Charles H. Salley, of Salley, S. C., for costs, dis- 
bursements, and commission as administrator of the estate of 
Jim Woodward, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Charles H. 
Salley, of Salley, S. C., the sum of $167.72 in full compensation for 
costs, disbursements, and commission as administrator of the estate of 
Jim Woodward, deceased. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 7, strike out the sign and figures 8167.72“ and insert the 
sign and figures $67." 

In the same line, strike out the word “ costs,” and insert “ costs and.” 

In line 8, after the word “ disbursements,” strike out the comma and 
the words “and commission.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


M. T. NILAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9862) for the relief of M. T. Nilan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized, and hereby directed, to pay out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to M. T. Nilan, of Eggleston, Minn., the 
sum of $121.10, with 6 per cent per annum interest from January 
1, 1925. Such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims against 
the United States for damages resulting from the issuance of a check 
by the Department of the Interior on December 9, 1924, to Charles 
Wells, an Indian, which check was cashed by said M. T. Nilan and 
presented by him for payment,.at which time the department refused 
to pay said check, claiming error on the part of its agent. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the figures “$121.10,” strike out the comma and 
the words “with 6 per cent per annum interest from January 1, 
1925.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ROBERT S. AMENT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10045), for the relief of Robert S. Ament. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Robert S. Ament, of New York, N. Y., 
the sum of $13,091.73, in full compensation for damage to a pier at 
Provincetown, Mass. (of which he is lessee and which he has improved 
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and decorated to the value of this claim), by the U. S. Coast Guard 
cutter Morrill, on November 16, 1926. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, strike out the sign and figures 513,091.73“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the sign and figures “ $6,301.33.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ELLA MAE RINKS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11500) for the relief of Ella Mae Rinks. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $772.35 to Ella Mae Rinks for personal injury 
resulting from being run down by a truck belonging to the Sequoyah 
Orphan Training School. - 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

‘Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp at this point a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior recommending this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 18, 1928. 
Hon. CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Chairman Committee on Claims, 
House of Representatives. 

My Desr Mr. UNDERHILL: There are inclosed a draft of proposed 
legislation and accompanying papers to compensate Ella Mae Rinks 
for personal injury resulting from being run down by a Government- 
owned truck. 

It appears that on April 28, 1926, in the city of Tahlequah, Okla., 
the claimant was struck, knocked down, and seriously injured by a 
truck belonging to the Sequoyah Orphan Training School, bruising and 
otherwise injuring her to the extent that she was confined to her bed 
for abont six weeks and compelled to use crutches for about four weeks 
longer, and that as the result of said injury she was unable to follow 
her profession, that of teacher, for a long time afterwards, and that 
ever since the accident she has been troubled with rheumatism. 

Under date of June 5, 1926, the superintendent reported that the 
driver of the truck, Frank Swake, was a student of the Sequoyah 
Training School detailed to drive a Ford truck to Tahlequah for sup- 

lies. 

The accident is explained in an affidavit, dated April 28, 1926, by 
Frank Swake, the student who was driving the truck when the accident 
occurred. 

The important facts and surrounding circumstances are set forth in 
the inspector's report of January 25, 1927, who was detailed to investi- 
gate the case. 

The claimant seeks to recover damages resulting from the injury in 
the sum of $772.35. 

Under the circumstances it is recommended that the bill be enacted. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget advises that the proposed 
legislation is not in conflict with the President's financial program. 

Very truly yours, 
Hoeserr Work. 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 11510) for the relief of Montana State College. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I note that the bill is not in 
accord with the report. I am sure the gentleman from Mon- 
tana will have no objection to amendments making the bill 
conform to the 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have amendments prepared to make the 
bill agree with the report. This is in agreement with the 
chairman of the committee and the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Ce.ter], who reported the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not Otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,833.11 to reimburse 
the Montana State College at Bozeman, Mont., for services rendered 
in providing and supervising special field instruction of project trainees 
under the vocational rehabilitation act, during the period from March 
24, 1927, to June 30, 1927. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, after the word “appropriated” insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 

Amendment offered by Mr, Leavirr: On page 1, line 6, after the 
word “of” strike out “ $4,833.11" and insert in lieu thereof $8,- 
535.87.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt] was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I think there is a further 
amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
offers an endment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lravrrr: On page 1, line 10, after the 
number 24, strike out 1927“ and insert in lieu thereof, “ 1923.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
E. W. GILLESPIE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12612) for the relief of E. W. Gillespie. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of E. W. Gillespie, former postmaster at 
Rock River, Wyo., in the sum of $118.57, such sum representing the 
loss in the account of the said E. W. Gillespie caused by the failure of 
the First National Bank of Rock River, Wyo., where the post-office 
funds were deposited by the said E. W. Gillespie. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 5, strike out 8118.57 and insert in lieu thereof $116.07." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CLARENCE P. SMITH 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13498) for the relief of Clarence P. Smith. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Clarence P. Smith, postmaster, 
Eden, Idaho, the sum of $140 to reimburse him for damage to the 
post-office safe by burglars July 1, 1927, and ruination of the safe by 
burglars September 5, 1927. 

With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, after the word “appropriated” insert “and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


I offer another amendment, 


X JOHN J. FITZGERALD 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3314) for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to John 
J. Fitzgerald, a former employee of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 
7, 1916, compensation hereunder to commence from and after the date 
of the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to John J. Fitzgerald, during his natural life, the 
sum of $50 per month, to date from the passage of this act, as com- 
pensation in contracting tuberculosis while in line of duty as an em- 
ployee of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, said monthly payments to be paid through the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission; and that said John J. Fitzger- 
ald shall be admitted to a Government hospital as may be directed 
by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission for neces- 
sary care and treatment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
AUGUSTA CORNOG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
3931) for the relief of Augusta Cornog. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That the United States Employees“ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to Augusta 
Cornog, a former employee of the United States Public Health Service, 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 
1916, compensation hereunder to commence from and after the date 
of the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $2,000 to Augusta Cornog, a former employee of the United States 
Public Health Service, who contracted tuberculosis while employed at 
the Atlanta Veterans’ Bureau Hospital; and that said Augusta Cornog 
shall be admitted to such Army hospital as may be directed by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Army for necessary care and 
treatment.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN L. JENIFER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2492) to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to John L. Jenifer, a 
former employee of the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. O. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GILBERT. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
some information on this bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. This man has worked in the Printing Office for 
18 years. He was a laborer and had to work under a very 
bright light. He was working cleaning switches. His eyes be- 
came affected. Doctor Manning, who was physician at the 
Printing Office, on many occasions took pieces of cinders and 
dirt and little filings of carbon out of his eyes. It became neces- 
sary finally to remove one eye. He was off duty about three 
weeks, and then went back to work again. They changed his 
work and gave him other employment. He worked 16 or 18 
years in the employ of the Government. We had him ex- 
amined some few days ago. He is totally blind, can not see a 
thing. 


We went into the merits of his case very thoroughly. 
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Mr. GIBSON. He does not come under the act of 1916 that 
covers those cases? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The first injury started previous to the 
act of 1916. It is through a technicality, a real strict interpre- 
tation of the law, that the Compensation Board has refused to 
place him under the act of 1916. As the injury continued to 
develop as time passed by he has been doing work for 10 or 15 
years since the passage of the act. Consequently, the commit- 
tee thinks he is entitled to come under the provision, and in 
order to meet the objection of the Compensation Board we 
have reported this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. When did he lose his eye? 

Mr. IRWIN. In 1917, after 10 years’ service. 

Mr. GILBERT. My purpose in reserving the objection was 
to call the attention of the House to the arbitrary position taken 
by this board, which I thought applied to the gentleman’s case 
as well as to one I have pending before that board. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has recently held that a 
person was entitled to the benefits of the act for a reasonable 
length of time just before and just after being engaged in actual 
employment. ° 

This board has declined to extend the benefits of this act to 
this constituent of mine, although admitting that had the 
Supreme Court jurisdiction of this particular case they would 
have held that the act applied. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is because of the decision that the 
committee took action in this case, and two or three others that 
are pending on the calendar. We felt that we were justified in 
taking that position because we were following the decision of 
the greatest court in the land. The committee is fortunate in 
having as one of its Members one of the best surgeons and 
physicians in the United States, and we are largely guided by 
his opinion in these matters. 

Mr. GILBERT. I congratulate the committee, but I deplore 
the fact that it is necessary to come to the House to get action 
when the board admits that had the Supreme Court of the 
United States been passing on it they would have granted the 
compensation. I withdraw the objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to 
extend to John L. Jenifer a former employee in the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, page 1, correct the spelling in the word “ Office.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEASE OF LAND, STANLEY COUNTY, S. DAK., TO HENRY A. O'NEIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(5. 4022) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O'Neil for a 
buffalo pasture. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from entry and to lease to Henry A. 
O'Neil, of Fort Pierre, S. Dak., for a period of 10 years, at an annual 
rental of not less than $75, under rules and regulations to be by him 
prescribed, the following described public lands in the county of Stanley 
and State of South Dakota: Sections 26 and 27, the north half south- 
east quarter, and the north half section 34, the north half northeast 
quarter, the north half northwest quarter, and the north half southwest 
quarter of section 35, and lot 4, and the south half northwest quarter 
and the west half southwest quarter of section 25, all in township 6 
north, range 30 east, Black Hills meridian; said lands to be used 
exclusively for the pasturing of native buffalo, and for no other pur- 
pose: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may at any time 
cancel any lease which may hereafter be made under the provisions 
hereof and restore said land to the public domain: Provided further, 
That the lease authorized hereunder may be assigned with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 238, joint resolution providing for the granting of 
veterans’ preference in civil-service examinations. 

The message further announced that the Senate insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 12352) entitled “An act to 
require certain contracts entered into by the Secretary of War, 
or by officers authorized by him to make them, to be in writing, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, agrees to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and appoints Mr. 
Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Green, and Mr. FLETCHER to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) entitled “ Joint 
resolution to grant a preference to the wives and minor children 
of alien declarants in the issuance of immigration visas.” 

The message further announced that the Senate agrees to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13039) entitled “An act to amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924.“ 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 
FORT BROWN MILITARY RESERVATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13458) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to sell 3,304.8 square feet of the Fort Brown Military Reserva- 
tion, Brownsville, Tex., to the Gateway Bridge Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute for this Senate bill 4315. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to sell, or cause to be sold, to the Gateway 
Bridge Co., a corporation organized under the laws of Delaware, at 
the appraised value as determined by the Secretary of War, approxi- 
mately 3,304.8 square feet of ground of the Fort Brown Military 
Reservation, Brownsville, Tex., particularly described as follows, to 
wit: Beginning at an unmarked point in the north line of the Fort 
Brown Military Reservation, said point bearing south 66° 12’ west 
22.2 feet from a 10 inch by 10 inch concrete Government monument 
set at intersection of north line of Levee Street with north reservation 
line; thence north 66° 12’ east 149.94 feet along the said north reser- 
vation line to its point of intersection with the south line of a 
20-foot alley between Levee and Elizabeth Streets; thence south 43° 
51“ east 21.3 feet along the south line of said alley produced 
to its point of intersection with a line 10 feet distant from and parallel 
to the quartermaster's brick wall ; thence south 66° 12’ west 180.54 feet 
along said line 10 feet from and parallel to the quartermaster's brick 
wall to its point of intersection with the northeast line of the present 
triangular leased parcel of the Gateway Bridge Co. from the Fort 
Brown Reservation; thence north 25° 34’ east along said lease line 
30.7 feet to the place of beginning; containing, in all, 3,304.8 square 
feet of ground, subject to such conditions, restrictions, and reserva- 
tions as the Secretary of War may impose for the protectioh of the 
reservation and to prevent the erection and maintenance of an un- 
sightly structure or structures upon the said area. 

Sec. 2. The net proceeds derived from the sale of such land shall 
be covered into the Treasury to the credit of the military post con- 
struction fund. 


The Senate bili was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

PREFERENCE IN IMMIGRATION VISAS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rule on the Senate Joint Resolution 5, to 
grant a preference to the wives and minor children of alien 
declarants in the issuance of immigration visas. 

DAVID F. RICHARDS, ALIAS DAVID RICHARDS 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2651) for the relief of David F. Richards, alias David 
Richards, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, David F. Richards, alias David Richards, who was a member 
of Company K, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of that 
orgunization on the 30th day of November, 1902: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ROBERT 0. EDWARDS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2894) for the relief of Robert O. Edwards. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to summon Robert O. Edwards, late major in the 
Coast Artillery Corps of the Regular Army of the United States, before a 
retiring board for the purpose of a hearing of his case and to inquire 
into all facts touching upon the nature of his disabilities, to determine 
and report the disabilities which in its Judgment have produced his 
incapacity and whether such disabilities were incurred during his active 
service in the Army and were in line of duty; that if the findings of 
such board are in the affirmative the President is further authorized, 
in his discretion, to nominate and appoint, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the said Robert O. Edwards a major in the 
Coast Artillery Corps and to place him immediately thereafter upon the 
retired list of the Army with the same privileges and retired pay as are 
now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulation for the officers 
of the Regular Army: Provided, That the said Robert O, Edwards shall 
not be entitled to any back pay or allowance by the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


H. A. RUSSELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11749) for the relief of H. A. Russell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement of his claim 
against the Government, $400 to H. A. Russell, money taken and for- 
feited to the United States as bond money deposited by said H. A. 
Russell for one R. L. Barber for his appearance at the Federal court 
in Rock Hill, 8. C., though said Barber did comply with all the terms 
of said bond; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated said 
sum for the payment of said claim. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 11, after the word bond,“ strike out the semicolon and the 
remainder of lines 11 and 12. 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DONALD M. DAVIDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10812) for the relief of Donald M. Davidson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute S. 3088. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon Donald M. Davidson, formerly second 
J Heutenant of the Field Artillery, unassigned, of the Army of the United 
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States, before a retiring board to inquire whether at the time of his 
honorable discharge March 12, 1920, he was incapacitated for active 
service and whether such incapacity was the result of an incident of 
service, and whether such discharge should have been made, and upon 
the result of such inquiry the President is authorized to nominate and 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the said 
Donald M. Davidson a second lieutenant in the Army of the United 
States and place him immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the 
Army as a first lieutenant with the same privileges and retired pay as 
are now or may hereafter be provided by law or regulation for officers 
of the Regular Army : Provided, That said Donald M, Davidson shall not 
be entitled to any back pay or allowances. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM PARISH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11181) for the relief of William Parish. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
William Parish, who was a member of Company L, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 12th day of February, 
1903: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 9, strike out “12th” and insert “15th,” and line 10, strike 
out “ February” and insert “ January.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LAND CLAIM OF SETH DEAN, WASHINGTON COUNTY, ALA. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 4827) to relinquish the title of the United States to land 
in the claim of Seth Dean, situated in the county of Washing- 
ton, State of Alabama. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to section 41, all in township 3 north, range 1 
east, St. Stephens meridian, Washington County, Ala., containing 
640 acres, as shown on a plat of survey made by Thomas Freeman, 
surveyor, of United States land south of Tennessee, approved Janu- 
ary 26, 1849, and segregated thereon as the claim of Seth Dean be, and 
the same is hereby, released, relinquished, and confirmed by the United 
States to the equitable owners of the equitable titles thereto, and to 
their respective heirs and assigns forever, as fully and completely, in 
every respect whatever, as could be done by patents issued according 
to law; Provided, That this act shall amount only to a relinquishment 
of any title that the United States has, or is supposed to have, in and 
to any of said lands, and shall not be construed to abridge, impair, 
injure, prejudice, or divest in any manner any valid right, title, or 
interest of any person or body corporate whatever, the true intent of 
this act being to concede and abandon all right, title, and interest of 
the United States to those persons, estates, firms, or corporations 
who would be the equitable owners of sald lands by reason of long con- 
tinuous possession under color of title with claim of ownership, or 
otherwise, under the laws of the State of Alabama, including the laws 
of prescription and limitation, in the absence of the said interest, title, 
and estate of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


H. P. MILLIGAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13440) for the relief of H. P. Milligan. : 
The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, H. P. Milligan, a graduate of West Point and an honor- 
ably discharged former major of Infantry, a major of Infantry in the 
Regular Army to fill the next vacancy after the passage of this act: 
Provided, That no pay or allowances antedating an acceptance of an 
appointment pursuant to this act shall accrue thereunder. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the initial “H” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word“ Howard,” Page 1, line 7, strike out after the word Infan- 
try“ all of lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “A major of Infantry in the United States Army in the position 
on the promotion list provided by the next to last paragraph of section 
24a of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act 
of June 4, 1920: Provided, That said Howard P. Milligan shall not 
by the passage of this act be entitled to any back pay or allowances 
of any kind: Provided further, That nothing contained in this act 
shall operate to increase the number of officers in the Regular Army 
now authorized by law.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL TO HONOR LINCOLN ELLSWORTH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12456) awarding a Congressional Medal of Honor to Lincoln 
Ellsworth. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BACON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to ask the proponent of this bill if he will insist on the 
House amendment? : 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, That is the understanding. I am 
glad of this chance to explain that it is my purpose to amend 
the title so as to strike out the word “ congressional ” and make 
the title conform to the bedy of the bill as reported by the 
House committee. That was the intention of the House. 

Mr. BACON. I do not favor the granting of the congressional 
medal of honor to anyone except in accordance with the inten- 
tion expressed by Congress when the original act providing for 
the congressional medal of honor was passed, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
a medal in this case is contemplated in honor of the achieve- 
ments of Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth, made famous by his polar 
flight in 1925. That was a three-man expedition. The two 
other men were the Norwegian Roald Amundsen, who con- 
tributed his experience and scientific knowledge, and General 
Nobile, who constructed the dirigible and navigated the ship. 
It has always been the practice in this country that when there 
is a joint venture all the participants are honored equally, At 
this very moment the fate of General Nobile is unknown, and 
#mundsen, his companion in the flight of 1925, is now speeding 
to his rescue. I think the handsome thing to do would be to 
5 both of these gentlemen with Lincoln Ellsworth in this 

ill. 

I think my amendment is perhaps subject to a point of order, 
but when I offer the amendment I would like to have a gentle- 
man’s agreement to the effect that no point of order will be 
made and that the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had something to say about this when it 
was called up before, because I felt then that this question 
ought to have consideration by a committee of the House. The 
bill has had such consideration, and there is a report before us. 

As I understand from that report from that committee, Lin- 
coln Ellsworth is the one American citizen who was involved in 
this flight. The others, who are not American citizens, but 
whose courage and resource we admire just the same, have been 
recognized by their respective governments, and very properly, 
and also yery properly without recognition of Ellsworth, 

It is quite in accord with the proprieties and the precedents 
for us to give this recognition to our fellow citizen. It seems 
to me that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
ought not to insist on his amendment. In fact it would seem to 


me, if I might be permitted to suggest it to the gentleman from 
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New York, that it would be a little weakening of the honor 
that he professes to desire to pay to the other two, to feel 
obliged to force it through in this way. I am sure that if the 
gentleman introduced a bill to honor the others in the way 
that is customary and a way that appeals to Congress, there 
would be no question about its favorable consideration, and 
that would be a real honor, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, it is quite 
true that the countries of the other two explorers honored these 
men. That is the difference between a kingdom and a republic. 
Let us do our honoring in our own way. I do not care what 
the Kingdom of Norway does nor what the Kingdom of Italy 
might have done. This is a Republic and we, as the Representa- 
tives of the people, will be carrying out the wishes of the 
American people by treating the three of them equally. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would seem to me that if we are to do 
it as a republic, it would be much more in keeping with the 
spirit of a republic to have it done freely and spontaneously 
as the real expression of the Congress rather than to do it under 
compulsion and to force honor to others in order that we may 
carry out our desire to honor Ellsworth. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think our action is deliberate, spon- 
taneous, and free. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is: Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If there is a gentleman's understanding 
that there will be no point of order raised to the amendment 
I shall offer, I will not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will have a gentleman’s understanding 
that I will make the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I will have the gentleman under- 
stand that I will object. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But I have objected. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman should withdraw his objection 
because Mr, Elisworth is a distinguished citizen of the gentle- 
man’s city. The gentleman knows if it had not been for Mr. 
Ellsworth we would have had no flight at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Yes; he contributed the money. I will 
concede that. However, the regular order was called for and 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is called for and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


MARTIN G. SCHENCK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13633) for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias Martin 
G. Schanck. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Mar- 
tin G. Schenck, alias Martin G. Schanck, who was a member of Com- 
pany K, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili, 
tary service of the United States as a private of that organization on 
the 17th day of June, 1871: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM S. SHACKLETTE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12666) for the relief of William S. Shacklette. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter William S. Shacklette, who was re- 
tired for physical disabilities, incurred in line of duty at the time of the 
explosion of the boilers of the U. S. S. Bennington at San Diego, Calif., 
July 21, 1905, and was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
“extraordinary heroism displayed at the time of the accident,” shall 
receive the retired pay of chief pharmacist, equivalent to the maximum 
pay and allowance of that grade provided by law. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


LOUIS A. YORKE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9072) for the relief of Louis A. Yorke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint Louis A. Yorke a paymaster in the 
Navy of the United States, and to place him on the retired list with 
three-fourths of the pay of that grade: Provided, That the said Louis 
A. Yorke shall not, by the passage of this act, be entitled to back 
pay or allowances. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by 
striking out the proviso and inserting the usual language: 


Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CHINDBLOM: Page 1, line 8, strike out the 
proviso and insert: “ Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this 
act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8511) for the relief of the American Foreign Trade Corporation 
and Fils d’Aslan Fresco. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the American Foreign Trade Cor- 
poration and Fils d' Aslan Fresco, the sum of $138,880.25, in full com- 
pensation for losses sustained by consequences resulting from acts of 
the Government of United States in the requisitioning of the ship 
Navahoe, under United States registry, at Odessa, Russia, on February 
5, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 7, strike out “ $188,886.25 " and insert $54,810." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

LANDS IN FAULKNER COUNTY, ARK. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings by which the bill (H. R. 12322) to quiet 
title and possession with respect to certain lands in Faulkner 
County, Ark., was laid on the table, and I ask that the House 
bill may be reinstated. 

The fact is there was a mistake made in substituting the 
Senate bill (S. 3602) for the House bill which I have just 
mentioned. They are two separate bills, and the Senate bill has 
already passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill H. R. 12322. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the lands situated in Faulkner County, Ark., deseribed 
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township 5 north of the base line, range 11 west, Fifth Principal Me- 
ridian, containing 40 acres, more or less, be, and the same are hereby, 
granted, released, and relinquished by the United States in fee simple 
to their respective owner or owners of the equitable title and to their 
heirs and assigns forever, as freely and completely in every respect 
whatever, as could be done by patents issued therefor according to law. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall in any manner abridge, divest, Im- 
pair, injure, or prejudice any valid right, title, or interest of any per- 
son or persons in or to any portion or part of the lands mentioned in 
the said first section, the true intent of this act being to relinquish and 
abandon, grant, give, and concede any and all right, interest, and estate, 
in law or equity, which the United States is or is supposed to be 
entitled to in said lands, in favor of all persons, estates, firms, or cor- 
porations who would be the true and lawful owners of the same under 
the laws of the State of Arkansas, including the laws of prescription in 
the absence of the said interest and estate of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out all of section 1 after the word “ hereby ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “released and relinquished by the United 
States to the respective owner or owners of the requitable title and to 
their heirs and assigns.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the conference report on the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) to grant a preference to the 
. Wives and minor children of alien declarants in the issuance of 
immigration visas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a conference report, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the jeint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 5) entitled “Joint resolution to grant a 
preference to the wives and minor children of alien declarants 
in the issuance of immigration visas,” having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with amendments, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 

“That section 4 of the immigration act of 1924 is amended 
by striking out the word ‘or’ at the end of subdivision (d) 
and by striking out the period at the end of subdivision (e) 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word ‘or’ 
and by adding after subdivision (e) a new subdivision to read as 
follows: 

„((H) A woman who was a citizen of the United States and 
who prior to September 22, 1922, lost her citizenship by reason 
of her marriage to an alien, but at the time of her application 
for an immigration visa is unmarried.” 

Sec. 2. Subdivision (a) of section 4 of the immigration act 
of 1924 is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child under 21 
years of age, or the wife, of a citizen of the United States, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by a marriage 
occurring prior to June 1, 1928.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the immigration act of 1924 is amended, 
to take effect July 1, 1928, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Immigration visas to quota immigrants shall 
be issued in each fiscal year as follows: 

“(1) Fifty per cent of the quota of each nationality for 
such year shall be made available in such year for the issuance 
of immigration visas to the following classes of immigrants, 
without priority of preference as between such classes: (A) 
Quota immigrants who are the fathers or the mothers, or the 
husbands by marriage occurring after May 31, 1928, of citi- 
zens of the United States who are 21 years of age or over; and 
(B) in the case of any nationality the quota for which is 300 
or more, quota immigrants who are skilled in agriculture, and 
the wives, and the dependent children under the age of 18 years, 
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of such immigrants skilled in agriculture, if accompanying or 
following to join them. 

“(2) The remainder of the quota of each nationality for such 
year, plus any portion of the 50 per cent referred to in para- 
graph (1) not required in such year for the issuance of immi- 
gration visas to the classes specified in such paragraph, shall be 
made available in such year for the issuance of immigration 
visas to quota immigrants of such nationality who are the un- 
married children under 21 years of age, or the wives, of alien 
residents of the United States who were lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. 

“(3) Any portion of the quota of each nationality for such 
year not required for the issuance of immigration visas to the 
classes specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) shall be made 
available in such year for the issuance of immigration visas 
to other quota immigrants of such nationality. 

“(b) The preference provided in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subdivision (a) shall, in the case of quota immigrants of 
any nationality, be given in the calendar month in which the 
right to preference is established, if the number of immigration 
visas which may be issued in such month to quota immigrants 
of such nationality has not already been issued; otherwise, in 
the next calendar month.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “Joint resolution relating to 
the immigration of certain relatives of United States citizens 
and of aliens lawfully admitted to the United States.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
ALBERT JOHNSON, 
JoHN C. Box, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Davin A. REED, 
HENRY W. KEYES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) to grant 
a preference to the wives and minor children of alien de- 
clarants in the issuance of immigration visas, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The joint resolution as agreed upon in conference is sub- 
stantially the same as the House amendment with only the 
following modifications : 

“(1) Under the House amendment nonquota status was ac- 
corded to a woman who was a citizen of the United States 
and who prior to the passage of the Cable Act lost her citizen- 
ship by marriage to an alien. The conferees inserted the 
additional requirement that at the time of her application for 
immigration visa she must be unmarried. 

(2) The House amendment accorded nonquota status to a 
husband of a citizen of the United States. The conferees 
limited the privilege to the husband of a citizen by a marriage 
occurring prior to June 1, 1928, and gave preference within 
the quota to husbands of citizens of the United States who are 
12 of age or over if the marriage occurs after May 31, 

“(3) The House amendment gave preference within the 
quota to the unmarried children under 21, the husbands, and 
the wives, of aliens, lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence. The conferees remoyed this prefer- 
ence to husbands, and limited the preference to the unmarried 
children under 21, and the wives, of alien residents of the 
United States who were lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence. 

“The conferees amended the title so as more adequately to 
describe the contents of the joint resolution.” 

ALBERT JOHNSON, 
THOMAS A. JENKINS, 
JoHN C. Box, 

Managers on the part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. f 
The conference report was agreed to. 
MR. AND MRS. PETER J. EGAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12007) for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Egan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $2,500 to Mr. and Mrs. Peter J, Egan, for the 
loss of their child, Martin Egan, who was struck by a United States 
mail truck, owned by the Post Office Department, on October 25, 1927, 
In New York City, N. Y., and died as a result of injuries received. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 6, strike out “ $2,500" and insert in lieu thereof “ $200." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SOUTHERN SHIPYARD CORPORATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 8080) for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, sto., That the Court of Claims is hereby given juris- 
diction to hear and determine the claim of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 
tion, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Virginia, of Newport News, Va., for any service, material, or labor 
furnished or supplied the United States in connection with the re- 
conditioning of the U. S. Coast Guard cutter Manning or on account 
of which it sustained a loss and for which it was not adequately paid, 
and also to determine whether and to what extent if any said Southern 
Shipyard Corporation furnished service, material, or labor beyond the 
requirements of its contract to recondition, and also to determine 
whether Southern Shipyard Corporation furnished any service, ma- 
terial, or labor or was caused loss through no fault of its own in 
excess of the amount paid by the United States, and the extent to 
which the United States benefited thereby or through its officers or 
agents was responsible therefor. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JAMES W. PRINGLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1320) for the relief of James W. Pringle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
James W. Pringle shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
mustered in and mustered out of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and to have been honorably dis- 
charged as a member of said company and regiment after having served 
therein more than 90 days. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “days,” change the period to a colon 
and insert the following proviso: “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SQUIRE J, HOLLY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2069) to correct the military record of Squire J. Holly. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

“There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Squire J. Holly, who was a member of Company C, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United States 
as a private of that organization on the 18th day of November, 1898: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shal] be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
5 5 was amended to read: A bill for the relief of Squire 
0 
A Dorio to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRANK Z. PIRKEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3460) for the relief of First Lieut. Frank Z. Pirkey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
credit First Lieut. Frank Z. Pirkey, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, with a leave of two months in addition to any other credits 
allowed by law, such leave to be effective as of July 1, 1922, and to 
refund to said Lieutenant Pirkey any payments refunded by him to the 
Government on account of excess leave taken by him. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN MARKS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6907) for the relief of John Marks, alias John Bell. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
John Marks, alias John Bell, shall be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the naval service: Provided, That no pen- 
sion, bounty, or other allowance shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the passage of this act. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 6, after the word “ pension” insert the words “ back pay.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third 7 5 was read the third time, and passed. 


OREN W. RYNEARSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8974) authorizing the President to order Oren W. Rynearson be- 
fore a retiring board for a hearing of his case, and upon the 
findings of such board determine whether or not he be placed on 
the retired list with the rank and pay held by him at the 
time of his resignation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War, under the direction 
of the President, is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to order Oren 
W. Rynearson, late second lieutenant, United States Army, before a 
retiring board for the purpose of a hearing of his case and to inquire 
into and determine the facts touching the nature and occasion of his 


Speaker, I offer the following 


disability, and to find and report the cause which, in its judgment, > 


has produced his incapacity, and whether such cause is an incident 
of the service, according to the statute, and that upon the findings of 
such board the President is further authorized, in his discretion, to 
nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint said Oren W. Rynearson, a second lieutenant, the grade which 
he had at the time of his resignation, and to place him on the retired 
list of the Army: Provided, That no pay, bounty, or other allowance 
during the period between the time that he resigned and the time of 
the passage of this act shall become due and payable by virtue of this 
act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 10, strike out the proviso and substitute in lieu thereof 
the following: “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SIMON A. BICHARDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9168) for the relief of Simon A. Richardson. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


FFF 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Simon A. Richardson, who enlisted in the Navy July 26, 1898, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to bave enlisted on the 26th day of 
May, 1898: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move the usual amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 6, strike out the remainder of the line and insert: “No back 
pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HERSCHEL PAUL COOK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10015) authorizing the promotion on the retired list of 
the Navy of Herschel Paul Cook, lieutenant (junior grade). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to promote to the rank of lieutenant, 
senior grade (retired), Herschel Paul Cook, now lieutenant, junior 
grade (retired). That the pay of this officer while on the retired list 
shall be computed as if he had been retired in the rank of lieutenant, 
senior grade, June 3, 1922. 


Mr. WHITE of Colorado. 
ing amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Navy be and is hereby authorized and 
directed to promote as of June 8, 1922, to the rank of lieutenant 
(retired) Herschel Paul Cook now lieutenant, junior grade (retired), 
without any deduction of pay made such officer while on the active 
list subsequent to that date. That hereafter the pay of this officer 
while on the retired list shall be computed as if he had been retired 
in the rank of lieutenant, senior grade, June 8, 1922: Provided, That 
no back pay or allowance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


Mr. WHITE of Colorado. The situation is this 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the Committee on Naval Affairs 
passed on the amendment proposed by the gentleman, and has 
that committee accepted it? 

Mr. WHITE of Colorado, Yes; that is the situation. And 
the amendment was prepared by me at their suggestion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have no further objection. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RICHINGS J. SHAND 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
10244) to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, United 
States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National Guard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to allow credit in the accounts of Col. Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National Guard, 
in the sum of $330 now standing as disallowance in said accounts on the 
books of the General Accounting Office, representing payments made by 
him in good faith for the rental of two automobiles with drivers for 
the use of the National Guard of Illinois during their annual encamp- 
ment from July 30 to August 15, 1926, which rental and payments 
therefor had been previously authorized by the War Department but 
which were held by the Comptroller General to be prohibited as coming 
within the provisions of act of July 16, 1914 (38 Stat. 508). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Mr. Speaker, I fler the follow- 
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FRANK C. RUSSELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 11348) to correct the military record of Frank C. 
Russell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of-any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Frank €. Russell, who was a member of Eighth Battery Field Artillery, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 3d day of October, 1904: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill for the relief of 
Frank C. Russell.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


EDGAR TRAVIS, SR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
652) for the relief: of Edgar Travis, sr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged solilers, 
Edgar ‘Travis, sr., late of Company I, Sixth Regiment West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
enlisted in said company on April 1, 1863, and to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
of said company on December 26, 1864: Provided, That no pay, pen- 
sion, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 10, page 1, strike out the last word “pay” and the comma and 
insert “back pay, bounties.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PARKER-I-SEE-O0 POST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13744) to provide for the acquisition by Parker I-See-O 
Post, No. 12, All American Indian Legion, Lawton, Okla., of 
the east half northeast quarter northeast quarter northwest 
quarter of section 20, township 2 north, range 11 west, Indian 
meridian, in Comanche County, Okla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is £ 
hereby authorized and directed to cause a patent to issue to Edward 
Clark, Charles Apekaum, Calvin Atchayit, Frank Methvin, and Wil- 
liam Tracypokendooah as trustees of Parker I-See-O Post, No. 12, of 
the All-American Indian Legion, Lawton, Okla., and to their successors, 
for the east half northeast quarter northeast quarter northwest quarter 
of section 20, township 2 north, range 11 west of the Indian meridian, 
situate jn Comanche County, Okla.: Provided, however, That said pat- 
ent shall be issued upon the express condition that Parker J-See-O Post, 
No, 12, All-American Indian Legion, Lawton, Okla., shall erect a post 
building upon said tract within five years after the approval of this 
act: Provided further, That whenever said tract shall no longer be used 
as the site for a post building for said Parker I-See-O Post that title 
shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS OHIO RIVER, ASHLAND, KY. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13976) 
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granting the consent of Congress to the International Bridge 
Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near Ashland, Ky. This is an 
emergency measure. It is a bridge very urgently needed in an 
industrial center. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill and the committee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
wes laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MISS. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13996) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Board of Supervisors of Leake 
County, Miss., to construct a bridge across the Pearl River in 
the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, did this come with the unani- 
mous support of the committee? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk now call the bills on the calendar that have not been 
called to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed with the calendar from the begin- 
ning of it down to the star. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, is it the un- 
derstanding that one objection will carry a bill over? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. I ask that unobjected bills only be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Those take but one objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut makes his 
request with the understanding that only unobjected bills be 
considered. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the calendar from the 
beginning. 

MICHAEL PATRICK SULLIVAN 

The first business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 929) for the relief of Michael Patrick Sullivan. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


GEORGE CALDWELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H R. 3724) for the relief of George Caldwell. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


J. H, 8. MORISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4663) authorizing the President to appoint J. H. S. 
Morison to the position and rank of major, Medical Corps, in 
the United States Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


MAJ. HARRY WALTER STEPHENSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8806) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry 
Walter Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the posi- 
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tion and rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps in the United 
States Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

WILLIAM HENRY JUDSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2525) for the relief of William Henry Judson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera-. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


WIDOW OF ALBERT F, SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 9213) granting relief to the widow of Albert F. Smith. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


J. W. ANDERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1387) for the relief of J. W. Anderson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


RELIEF OF RUSSELL & TUCKER ET AL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 620) for the relief of Russell & Tucker and certain other 
citizens of the States of Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 


PORTER BROS. & BIFFLE ET AL, 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill S. 620 and the next one on the calendar, Calendar 
No, 537, the bill H. R. 4083, be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 620 and the bill H. R. 4083 
be passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CLAIM OF CLARA PERCY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11045) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine the claim of Clara Percy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BOX. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 


RELIEF OF SALLIE STAPLEFORD ET AL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
343) for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. ©. Stuckert, 
Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, Harry L. 
Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. Swain, 
Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Sallie Stapleford, $100.54; 
Mrs. J. C. Stuckert, $331.74; Mary E. Hildebrand, $266.45; Kate 
Wright, $362; Mary M. Janvier, $87.85; Harry L. Gray, $212.83; 
Frank D. Carrow, $121; Harry V. Buckson, $333.31; George H. Swain, 
$51.65; Claude N. Jester, $341.64; and Charles H. Jamison, $200.15, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated by reason of 
the losses and damages caused, respectively, to the said Sallie Staple- 
ford, Mrs. J. C. Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. 
Janvier, Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George 
H. Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison by reason of the 
damages to the wells on the properties of the said claimants caused 
by the lowering of the water level of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
at the town of St. Georges, in New Castle County, in the State of 
Delaware, 


1928 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Warren: After the word “ appropriated,” 
in line 10, page 1, insert “and in full settlement.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 8 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


NINA MACDONALD Er AL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2336) for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenas V. Johnston, 
Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, May Fee, Willis E. 
Young, Daniel E. Turbeville, Clarence C. Spears, and Ina Mae 
Elkins. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Nina Mac- 
Donald, late postmaster at Sunland, Calif., in the sum of $40.46, due 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from loss 
of registered parcel containing $166.46, which loss occurred February 
14, 1925: Zenas V. Johnston, late postmaster at Atwater, Minn., in 
the sum of $351.35, due the United States on account of loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of First National Bank of Atwater, 
Minn.; Margaret E. Thompson, late postmaster at Grey Eagle, Minn., 
in the sum of $47.52, due the United States on account of the loss of 
postal funds resulting from the failure of the First National Bank of 
Grey Eagle, Minn.; Arthur L. Beaman, late postmaster at Snow Hill, 
N. C., in the sum of $268.50, due the United States on account of loss 
of postal funds resulting from the failure of the Snow Hill Banking & 
Trust Co.; May Fee, late postmaster at Charbonneau, N. Dak., in the 
sum of $299.43, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the First National Bank at Fair- 
view, Mont.: Provided, That the said late postmasters who have suf- 
fered loss through said bank failures shall assign to the United States 
any and all claims they may have to dividends arising from the liqui- 
dation of said banks. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


M. LEVIN & SONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2488) for the relief of M. Levin & Sons. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the firm of M. Levin & Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $269.70, in full satisfaction of their claim against the United 
States on account of shortage in number of shoes purchased in January, 
1921, from the Quartermaster Corps of the Army at Fort Douglas, 
Utah. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CHARLIE M'DONALD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2788) for the relief of Charlie McDonald. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Charlie McDonald, 
former postmaster at Lovington, N. Mex., in the sum of $242.05, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the National Bank of Lovington, Lovington, N. Mex.: 
Provided, That the said Charlie McDonald shall assign to the United 
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States any and all claims he may have to dividends arising from the 
liquidation of said bank. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF A TRAIL CREW EMPLOYED BY THE 
FOREST SERVICE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12711), for the relief of certain members of a trail 
crew employed by the Forest Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, to W. A. Coleman, $50; Robert 
T. Hardin, $59; Roy McGregor, $25; James Innis, $46; Frank Eaton, 
$56; William Ward, $43; William Kane, $59; and Lowell Palmerton, 
$45, these respective amounts on account of losses sustained by them 
when called from their regular duty as members of a trail crew by 
order of the Forest Service to fight forest fires during July, 1926, in the 
Coeur d'Alene National Forest. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “pay” insert the words “out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settle- 
ment against the Government.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MAJ. CHARLES F. EDDY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 12871) for the relief of Maj. Charles F. Eddy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MAJ. WALTER REED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13060) to recognize the high public service rendered by 
Maj. Walter Reed and those associated with him in the dis- 
covery of the cause and means of transmission of yellow fever. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


KATHERINA KAUTZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11289) for the relief of Katherina Kautz and Fred G. 
Kautz, heirs of the estate of Christian F. Kautz, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Katherina Kautz 
and Fred G. Kantz, heirs of the estate of Christian F. Kautz, deceased, 
three United States certificates of indebtedness, series G, 1921, issued 
February 15, 1921, and matured July 15, 1921, serial Nos. 12823, 12824, 
and 12825, of the denomination of $1,000 each, with interest at the rate 
of 514 per cent per annum from Februåry 15, 1921, to July 15, 1921, 
without presentation of the said certificates or the coupons representing 
interest thereon from February 15, 1921, to July 15, 1921, the certifi- 
cates having been lost or stolen: Provided, That the said certificates 
shall not have been previously presented for payment and that no pay- 
ment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which shall have been 
previously presented and paid: Provided further, That the said Kathe- 
rina Kautz and Fred G. Kautz as heirs shall first file in the Treasury 
Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the cer- 
tificates and the interest payable thereon, in such form and with such 
surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Seerctary of the Treasury, 
to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any loss on 
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account of the lost or stolen certificates of indebtedness herein described 
or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT, 1924 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
H. R. 13039, an act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
and move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts calls up 
a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13039) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 17, 19, 23, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “(3),” and on page 5, line 12, of the House bill after “(1)” 
insert a comma and “(2)” and a comma; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out 
the quotation marks at the end of the Senate amendment; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the amendment of the 
Senate insert the following: 

“(3) The payment of compensation to or for a child shall 
continue until such child reaches the age of 18 years or marries, 
or if such child be permanently incapable of self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect, then during such incapacity : 
Provided, That the payment of compensation shall be further 
continued after the age of 18 years and until completion of 
education or training (but not after such child reaches the age 
of 21 years), to any child who is or may hereafter be pursuing 
a course of instruction at a school, college, academy, seminary, 
technical institute, or university, particularly designated by him 
and approved by the director, which shall have agreed to report 
to the director the termination of attendance of such child, and 
if any such institution of learning fails to make such report 
promptly the approval shall be withdrawn.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Seo. 10. That section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (sec. 495, title 38, U. S. C.), is amended to read 
as follows: x 

“*Sxo. 206. That no compensation shall be payable for death 
or disability which does not occur prior to or within one year 
after discharge or resignation from the service, except as pro- 
vided in section 200 of this act, and except where there is an 
official record of the injury during service or at the time of 
separation from active service, or where prior to April 6, 1930, 
satisfactory evidence is furnished the bureau to establish that 
the injury was suffered or aggravated during active service. 
Where there is official record of injury during service compen- 
sation shall be payable in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, for death or disability whenever occurring, proxi- 
mately resulting from such injury.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter propesed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“Sec. 11. That the second paragraph of section 209 of the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended (sec. 498, title 38, 
U. S. C.), is amended to read as follows: 
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“ ‘The time herein provided may be extended by the director 
up to April 6, 1930, for good cause shown. If at the time that 
any right accrues to any person under the provisions of this 
title such person is a minor, or is of unsound mind or physi- 
cally unable to make a claim, the time herein provided shall 
not begin to run until such disability ceases.’ ” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“12”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “13”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “14”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment strike out 
the comma after “ made”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“15”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “: Provided further, That no person who has sur- 
rendered his United States Government life (converted) in- 
surance for its cash surrender value shall be entitled to apply 
for insurance under this section to the extent of the amount of 
the insurance so surrendered: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any person who did not 
serve in the military or naval forces of the United States in the 
course of the World War”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 16“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment, insert 
tae following: 

“Sec. 17. That section 305 of the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended (sec. 516, title 38, U. S. C.), is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof and inserting 
a colon and the following: ‘ Provided further, That compensa- 
tion which is uncollectible by reason of the provisions of rec- 
tion 310 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, or section 
210 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, shall be 
considered as uncollected compensation for the purposes of this 
section.’” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

; RoxaL ©. JOHNSON, 
ROBERT LUCE, 
GORDON BROWNING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Davin A. REED, 
REED SMOOT, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish it to appear that this is 
by unanimous consent, because it is clearly not in order under 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the conferees’ statement at this point. ` 


CONGRESSIONAL 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13039) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, submit the following written state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Ot amendments Nos. 2, 3, 11, and 19: These amendments 
make a clerical change; and the House recedes. 

On amendments Nos, 4, 14, 15, 16, 20, and 22: These amend- 
ments make clerical changes; and the House recedes with 
amendments making further clerical changes. 

On amendment No. 1: The Senate amendment provides au- 
thority for payment by the bureau of medical examinations 
and inspections in connection with the reinstatement of insur- 
ance or the determination of permanent total disability under 
such contracts. The expense of such examination is to be 
borne out of the appropriations for the bureau; and the House 
recedes, 

On amendment No. 5: The Senate amendment is for the pur- 
pose of requiring proof of dependency on the part of parents 
of deceased ex-service men who file claim for compensation. 
Under this amendment it is no longer required that the depend- 
ency arise within five years from the date of death of the vet- 
eran, but it is provided that in the event the dependency ceases 
the parents shall no longer receive compensation. By the use 
of the term “dependency ” is meant inability to support one's 
self; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: The Senate amendment provides that 
in connection with burial claims no deduction shall be made 
from the sum allowed because of contributions made by any 
State, county, or municipality. The purpose of this amendment 
is to obyiate the necessity, under recent rulings of the Comp- 
troller General, of taking into consideration in making burial 
awards small amounts provided by local governments; and the 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 7: The Senate amendment strikes out of 
the existing law the provision to the effect that if dependency 
compensation is awarded a parent, such compensation shall con- 
tinue until the death of the parent. This amendment is for 
the purpose of restricting the payment of compensation during 
the period of actual dependency; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 8: The House bill provided for the pay- 
ment of compensation to or for a child between the ages of 18 
years and 21 years if such child during such period is attending 
school. The Senate amendment eliminated this provision from 
the bill. The House recedes with an amendment to the effect 
that compensation shall be payable to such children between the 
ages of 18 years and 21 years if and while in attendance at 
school but clarifies the provision so that there may be no ques- 
tion but that a child permanently incapable in self-support by 
reason of mental or physical defect, will continue to draw com- 
pensation beyond the age of 21 years. 

On amendment No, 9: The House bill provided for an increase 
in the amount of compensation payable to insane veterans who 
had been maintained by the Government in institutions for 
more than six months from $20 per month to $30 per month. 
The Senate amendment struck this provision from the bill. 
The House recedes, 

On amendment No. 10: The Senate amendment provides that 
disability compensation payable to a veteran on behalf of a 
mother or father shall only be payable during dependency and 
that the status of dependency shall be determined as of the 
first day of each year. The director is granted discretion as 
to the extent of proof he will require from time to time upon 
which to make his determination. The House recedes. 

On amendment No. 12: The House bill provided for the re- 
peal of section 206 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, which requires the submission of proof of service 
origin of disability within three years of June 7, 1924, where 
no disability existed within one year of discharge. The Senate 
amendment eliminated this repealing section from the Dill. 
The House recedes with an amendment extending the time dur- 
ing which proof of service connection for compensation may be 
filed to April 6, 1930. 

On amendment No, 13: The House bill provided for the re- 
peal of section 209 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, which requires that a claim for compensation be filed 
within five years of date of discharge or the date the disability 
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arose or the death occurred. The section as repealed also 
granted to the director discretionary power to extend the time 
for filing a claim not to exceed five years for good cause 
shown. The Senate amendment struck this repealing section 
from the bill. The House recedes with an amendment extend- 
ing the time during which the director might exercise his dis- 
cretion to April 6, 1930. 

On amendment No. 17: The Senate amendment added a pro- 
vision to section 13 of the bill as passed by the House granting 
the right to policyholders of Government life insurance to 
reconvert such policies to policies carrying a lower premium 
rate provided the applicant is in good health. The House 
recedes. 

On amendment No. 18: The Senate amendment provides that 
no reconyersion shall be made to the five-year level premium 
form of policy. This amendment is merely for the purpose of 
restricting amendment No. 17 so that reconyersion shall not 
be made to the five-year level premium policy, which is a tem- 
porary form of insurance at an extremely low rate and to which 
no permanent form of policy should ever be converted. The 
House recedes. 

On amendment No. 21: The Senate amendment adds a proviso 
prohibiting persons who have surrendered United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance for its cash surrender value from apply- 
ing for insurance under section 14 of the bill as it passed the 
House to the extent of the amount of the insurance so sur- 
rendered. This limitation on the right to apply for Government 
insurance granted under section 14 of the House bill is for the 
purpose of protecting the United States Government life- 
insurance fund from adverse selection. The House recedes with 
an amendment to the effect that the entire section as amended 
should apply only to persons who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States in the course of the World 
War. 

On amendment No. 23: The House bill provided that where 
an insured under a Government life-insurance contract was 
totally disabled for a period of 12 months, the insurance should 
mature as though the insured were permanently or totally dis- 
abled. Certain limitations were contained as to retroactive pay- 
ments. The Senate amendment provides that persons now hold- 
ing United States Government life insurance and who are in 
good health, may apply for the insertion in their contracts of a 
disability clause providing for the payment of disability benefits 
where total disability has existed for 12 months. The 
director, under this amendment, is required to fix a rate of 
premium for this added feature to the insurance to cover the 
necessary cost of same; and the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 24: The Senate amendment places the 
legislative stamp of approval on the interpretation of section 305 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, heretofore 
made by the bureau, but which has recently been overruled by 
the Comptroller General, The purpose of the amendment is to 
make available for the purposes of section 805 compensation the 
payment of which is barred under section 310 of the war risk 
insurance act, as amended, or section 210 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 

Roya C. JOHNSON, 

ROBERT Luce, 

Gorpon BROWNING, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


JOSE J. JIMENEZ 


Mr. MORIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 155, authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to receive for instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, Jose J. Jimenez, a 
citizen of Venezuela. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 155. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to permit Jose J. Jimenez to receive instruction at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense 
shall be caused to the United States thereby, and that Jose J. Jimenez 
shall agree to comply with all regulations for the police and discipline 
of the academy, to be studious, and give his utmost efforts to ac- 
complish the courses in the various departments of instruction, and 
that said Jose J. Jimenez shall not be admitted to the academy until 
he shall have passed the mental and physical examinations prescribed 
for candidates from the United States, and that he shall be immediately 
withdrawn if deficient in studies or in conduct and so recommended 
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by the academic board: Provided further, That in the case of said 
Jose J. Jimenez the provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the 
Revised Statutes shall be suspended. 


The resolution was ordered to be read a third the, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House resolution was laid on the table. 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 


Private Calendar. 
W. H. KAUFMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
2061) for the relief of W. H. Kaufman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to W. H. Kaufman, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25, in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims against the United States for damage to his crops 
caused by the landing of a United States Forest Service airplane engaged 
in forest-fire patrol. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JAMES E. TRUSSELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2673) for the relief of James E. Trussell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, James 
E. Trussell, who was a private in Company K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged therefrom: Provided, That other than as 
above set forth no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument shall 
accrue prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH M. M'ALEER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13476) for the relief of Joseph M. McAleer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Joseph McAleer, who enlisted under the name of Joseph M. Mejair, 
foot service, white, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private, on the 1ith day of December, 1901: Provided, That no 
bounty, pay, or allowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage 
of this act. 


With a committee amendment striking out the proviso on 
page 1, line 9, and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to bave 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


JOHN F. O'NEIL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5995) for the relief of John F. O'Neil. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to appoint John F. O'Neil a carpenter in the United 
States Naval Reserve Force, and place bim upon the retired list with 
three-quarters pay of his grade: Provided, That the said John F. O'Neil 
shall not, by the passage of this act, be entitled to back pay or allow- 
ances, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THE SCHOONER “ADDISON E. BULLARD” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1486) for the relief of the owners of the schooner Addison E, 
Bullard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Horace Turner, managing owner of the American 
schooner Addison E. Bullard, for and on behalf of the owners of the 
schooner, the sum of $80,000, with interest at 4 per cent from May 6, 
1920, such sum representing losses sustained by the owners of the 
schooner because of the interruption of a voyage by reason of the 
proclamation of the President, effective September 28, 1917, forbidding 
sailing vessels from entering the war zone. The acceptance of such sum 
by the owners of the schooner shall be in full satisfaction of all claims 
of the owners in respect of such losses. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, strike out “$80,000 with interest at 4 per cent from 
May 6, 1920,” and insert “ $83,215.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1191. An act to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled An 
act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians 
residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes 

S. 1989. An act to amend the third paragraph of section 13 of 
the Federal reserve act; 

S. 2660. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the examination and registration of architects and to regulate, 
the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 3361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block 
No. 115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

S. 3694. An act regulating juvenile insurance by fraternal 
beneficial associations in the District of Columbia ; 

S. 3917. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 

8. 4035. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of title to site and building of the present Federal 
building in that city; 

S. 4124. An act to provide for notice to owners of land 
assessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 4135. An act to conserve the water resources and to en- 
courage reforestation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County 
by the withdrawal of certain public lands included within the 
Angeles National Forest from location and entry under the 
mining laws; 

S. 4208. An act authorizing J. H. Haley, his heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near a point where Olive 
Street Road, St. Louis County, Mo., if extended west, would 
intersect the Missouri River; 

S. 4346. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned lands within the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; and 

S. 4487. An act authorizing the Uvalda Booster Club, its sue- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Altamaha River at or near Towns Bluff Ferry, 
connecting Montgomery and Jeff Davis Counties, Ga. 


1928 


RECESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House now stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the House now stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow, Is there objection? : ; 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly, at 10.50 o'clock p. m., the House took a recess 
until Tuesday, May 29, 1928, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

545. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, for the War Department 
for the construction of nurses’ quarters at Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, District of Columbia, $300,000 (H. Doc. No. 
826); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

546. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Chuckatuck River, counties of Isle of Wight and Nansemond, 
Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. | 

547. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation to the Con- 
gress concerning the claim of J. A. Smith (H. Doc. No. 327); 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 306. A bill to provide for the protection and development 
of the Umatilla Rapids in the Columbia River; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1909). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. R. 
14066. A bill authorizing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1910). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. S. 1168. An act to 
amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the collection and 
editing of official papers of the Territories of the United States 
now in the national archives,” approved March 3, 1925; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 1912). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 13936. A bill to amend the second paragraph of section 4 
of the Federal farm loan act, as amended: with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1913). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. S. 3092. An act to 
enable the George Washington Bicentennial Commission to 
carry out and give effect to certain approved plans; with 
amendment (Rept. 1915). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 230. A reso- 
lution to provide for the printing of certain historical state- 
ments relative to the Battle of Cowpens and the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, S. C. (Rept. No. 1916). Ordered printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3728. 
A bill for the relief of Rossetta Laws; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1906). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HUGHES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8079. 
A bill for the relief of Henrietta Seymour, widow of Joseph H. 
Seymour, deceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 1907). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H, R. 11854. 
A bill for the relief of John W. Leich, alias John Leach; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1908). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, S. 3944. An act authorizing the President to present in 
the name of Congress gold medals of appropriate design to 
Clarence D. Chamberiain and Charles A. Levine; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1911). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 300. 
A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to receive, 
for instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Venezuela; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1914). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

y Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 14066) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 14067) to authorize an 
appropriation for the relief of the States of Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, on account of roads and bridges 
damaged or destroyed by floods of 1927; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 14068) to 
authorize an appropriation for the relief of the States of Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas on account of roads 
and bridges damaged or destroyed by floods of 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 14069) to authorize Members 
of Congress to exchange with the Public Printer Government 
ne for public distribution ; to the Committee on Print- 

g. 
By Mr. NEWTON: A bill (H. R. 14070) to provide a child 
welfare extension service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 14071) to pro- 
vide for preparation of a design or designs and estimates of the 
cost of a bridge to supplant the Chain Bridge; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 14072) to authorize the sale 
and removal of surplus sand from the military reservation, 
Fort Story, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14073) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend the date of pay- 
ments of accrued obligations under contracts with purchasers 
of Indian lands within the boundaries of the West Okanogan 
Valley irrigation district, Washington, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 14074) granting 
the consent of Congress to compacts or agreements between the 
States of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming with respect to the 
division and apportionment of the waters of the Green River, 
and all other streams in which such States are jointly inter- 
ested ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14075) granting the consent of Congress 
to compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Nebraska with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the North Platte River and other 
streams in which such States are jointly interested; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14076) granting the consent of Congress to 
compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma with respect to the division and apportionment 
of the waters of the Arkansas River and all other streams in 
which such States are jointly interested; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14077) granting the consent of Congress 
to compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado and 
New Mexico and Texas with respect to the division and appor- 
tionment of the waters of the Rio Grande and all other streams 
in which such States are jointly interested; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 14078) to provide for the 
issuance of suitable insignia to certain wounded war veterans, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. _ 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 14115) to direct The 
Adjutant General of the Army; the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department; the major general commandant, United 
States Marine Corps; and the commandant, United States 
Coast Guard, in certain cases to transfer the statements of 
World War service to the State, Territory, District of Columbia, 
or the insular possessions of the United States wherein true 
legal residence is shown, and to credit the service accordingly 
in the record and statistics of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 14116) to provide for the mak- 
ing of loans to drainage or levee districts on alluvial or swamp 
lands, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, 
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By Mr. LOWREY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 320) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
321) to permit the Cascade Tunnel Association to enter upon 
lands belonging to the United States for the purpose of survey- 
ing and locating a site for the construction of a tunnel under 
the Cascade Range, in the State of Washington, and to provide 
for the withdrawal of such lands as may be necessary for the 
construction and operation of such tunnel, and for other pyr- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COHEN: Resolution (H. Res. 239) for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate and report to the House concerning the 
best use of Governors Island to the entire Nation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 14079) to provide for a 
survey and estimate of cost of enlargement of the Weitzel Lock, 
St. Mary’s Falls, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14080) to provide for a survey and esti- 
mate of cost of construction of an all-American ship channel in 
the Detroit River from its mouth at Lake Erie to the head of 
Grosse Isle in said river; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 14081) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14082) granting a pension 
to Amelia B. Manley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14083) granting a pension to Martin A. 
Van Buren; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 14084) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet E. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14085) granting a 
pension to John P. Litzenburg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14086) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Parker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 14087) granting pensions to 
Richard B. Brooks, George L. Brooks, Park M. Brooks, and 
Albert M. Brooks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14088) for the relief of 
Ivan H. McCormack; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14089) for the 
relief of Dale S. Rice; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 14090) granting a pension to 
Susan A. Snowberger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 14091) grant- 
ing a pension to Jennie Spohn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14092) granting a pension to Henry 
Spohn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 14093) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Pugh; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14094) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza D. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14095) for 
the relief of John W. Arntson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 14096) for the relief of the 
Brookhill Corporation; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 14097) granting a pen- 

sion to Frances Du Frane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14098) granting a pension to Harriet J. 
Bishop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14099) granting an increase of pension to 
Katie Randall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORMAN: A bill (H. R. 14100) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 14101) granting an increase 
of pension to Laura J. Barkis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 14102) granting a pension 
to Rebecca A. Jordan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 14103) for the relief of 
John H. Cathcart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 14104) for the relief of 
Gustave Hoffman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 14105) granting an increase of 
pension to. Aria A. Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14106) granting 
4 pension to Lovisa Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 14107) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the naval record of John C. Warren, 
alias John Stevens; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 14108) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14109) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14110) for the relief of Capt. Philip A. 
Scholl, Finance Department, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 14111) for the relief of 
James L. Barry, Lawrence L. Barry, Andrew E. Barry, and 
Patrick H. Barry; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14112) for the relief of Stella Sims Cart- 
wright; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14113) for the relief of Cynthia Coontz 
and others; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 14114) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Penland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7810. Petition of Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters, 
Boston, Mass, representing 60,000 Catholics, opposed to the 
Curtis-Reed education bill; to the Committee on Education. 

7811. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Arkansas, pro- 
testing against Ashley County being put into the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas, but are pleased with the action of Congress 
in placing Ashley County in the Federal court district of El 
Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7812. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Little River and 
Windom, Kans., in behalf of legislation favoring Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

7813. By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Petition of Polish organizations 
of Rochester, N. Y., urging the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 27, providing for the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Casimir Pulaski; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

7814. By Mr. McLEOD: Petition of common council of the 
city of Detroit, Mich., memoralizing Congress to commemorate 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski and establishing a commission to be 
known as the United States Pulaski Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on the Library. 

7815. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of the Bos- 
ton Central Labor Union, urging a revision of the tariff on 
leather goods; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 29, 1928 


(Continuation of proceedings from midnight on Monday, Alay 
28, 1928) 
BOULDER DAM 

The Senate had under consideration the bill (S. 728) to 
provide for the construction of works for the protection and 
development of the lower Colorado River Rasin, for the ap- 
proval of the Colorado River compact, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST continued his speech in opposition to the bill. 
After having spoken for some time— 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
of the death of Hon. THomas S. Butter, a Representative from 
the State of Pennsylvania, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. 

The message announced that the Speaker had appointed, pur- 
suant to the above-mentioned resolutions, a committee of 57 
Members of the House, with such Members of the Senate as 
may be joined, to attend the funeral of Representative BUTLER, 
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as follows: Representatives WILLIAM W. GRIEST, of Pennsyl- 
vanja; STEPHEN G. Porter, of Pennsylvania; FRED A. BRITTEN, 
Illinois; Grorce S. GRAHAM, of Pennsylvania; Encar R. Kress, 
of Pennsylyania; JohN M. Morn, of Pennsylvania; Henry W. 
TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania; Grorce P. Darrow, of Pennsylvania; 
Louis T. MoFappen, of Pennsylvania; Henry W. WATSON, of 
Pennsylvania; CLYDE KELLY, of Pennsylvania; Guy E. CAMP- 
BELL, of Pennsylvania; ArcHIE D. Sanpers, of New York; 
NarHAN L. STRONG, of Pennsylvania; JohN F. MILLER, of Wash- 
ington; MILTON W. SHREVE, of Pennsylyania; CLARK BURDICK, 
of Rhode Island; SAMUEL A, KENDALL, of Pennsylvania ; Harry 
C. Ranstey, of Pennsylvania; Roy O. Wooprurr, of Michigan; 
A. Prarr ANDREW, of Massachusetts; James J. CONNOLLY, of 
Pennsylvania; Aba M. Wyant, of Pennsylvania; Edward M. 
Beers, of Pennsylvania; J. Banks KURTZ, of Pennsylvania; 
LAURENCE H. Wares, of Pennsylvania; GEORGE A. WELSH, of 
Pennsylvania; BENJAMIN M. GOLDER, of Pennsylvania; FLETCHER 
Hats, of New Hampshire; FREDERICK W. Maarapy, of Pennsyl- 
vania; FRANKLIN MENGES, of Pennsylvania; RALPH E. UPDIKE, 
Sr., of Indiana; James M. Brok. of Pennsylvania; ROBERT G. 
BusHone, of Pennsylvania; J. MITCHELL CHASE, of Pennsyl- 
vania; THOMAS C. Cocuran, of Pennsylvania; I. H. DOUTRICH, 
of Pennsylvania; Harry A. Ester, of Pennsylvania; W. E. 
Evans, of California; CLARENCE E. Hancock, of New York; 
J. RUSSELL Leroux, of Pennsylvania; Cyrus M. PALMER, of 
Pennsylvania; J. Howard Swick, of Pennsylvania; CHARLES 
TATGEN HORST, Of Ohio; CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, of New Jersey; 
CHARLES R. Crisp, of Georgia; CARL Vinson, of Georgia; JAMES 
V. MoCrintic, of Oklahoma; HERBERT J. Deans, of Florida; 
Patrick H. Drewry, of Virginia; JohN J. Casey, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Morcan G. Sa Norns, of Texas; JohN F. QUAYLE, of 
New York; STEPHEN W. GAMBRILL, of Maryland; Evererr Kent, 
of Pennsylvania; CLYDE WILLIAus, of Missouri; and Vicror S. 
K. Houston, of Hawaii. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out gmendment the following bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 126. An act for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and Sara 
Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased ; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Louise M. Cambouri; 

S. 443. An act for the relief of Larry M. Temple; 

S. 444. An act for the relief of H. C. Magoon; 

S. 513. An act for the relief of the Hottum-Kennedy Dry Dock 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 

S. 1645. An act for the reimbursement of W. H. Talbert; 

3 S. 1981. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock 
vo. 6; 

S. 2061. An act for the relief of W. H. Kaufman; 

S. 2076. An act authorizing the enrollment of Carl J. Reid 
Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patent to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reservation, 
Okla. ; 

S. 2336. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenas V. 
Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and May 
Fee; 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 

S. 2673. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell; 

S. 2738. An act for the relief of C. R. Olberg; 

S. 2788. An act for the relief of Charlie McDonald; 

S. 2894. An act for the relief of Robert O. Edwards; 


ration ; 

S. 3088. An act for the relief of Donald M. Davidson; 

S. 3632. An act for the relief of Commodore J. M. Moore, 
United States Coast Guard, retired; 

S. 3794. An act for the relief of R. E. Hansen; 

S. 3954. An act to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Boudous- 
quie to certain lands in Louisiana ; 

S. 4022. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O'Neil for 
a buffalo pasture ; 

S. 4315. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to sell 3,304.8 square feet of the Fort Brown Military 
Reservation, Brownsville, Tex., to the Gateway Bridge Co.; 

S. 4327. An act to relinquish the title of the United States to 
land in the claim of Seth Dean, situate in the county of Wash- 
ington, State of Alabama; and 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Venezuela. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, severally with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1191. An act to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
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Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State 
5 Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other pur- 

Ses ; 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; and 

8. 1989. An act to amend the third paragraph of section 13 
of the Federal reserve act. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) to grant a preference to the 
wives and minor children of alien declarants in the issuance of 
immigration visas. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3171) providing for a President's plaza and memorial 
in the city of Nashville, State of Tennessee, to Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson, former Presidents of the 
United States, with amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to 
3 (H. R. 13039) to amend the World War veterans' act, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 310. An act authorizing an addition to the Cache Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 5837. An act to increase the salaries of certain post- 
masters of the first class; 

H. R. 6655. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus ma- 
terials for construction of buildings at West Point; 

H. R. 6865. An act to prescribe more definitely the rates of 
compensation payable to steamships of United States registry 
for transportation of foreign mails; 

H. R. 8109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument on the site of the battle between Nez 
Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of Nelson 
A. Miles; 

H. R. 9055. An act to detach Hardeman County from the Fort 
Worth division of the northern judicial district of the State of 
Texas and attach the same to the Wichita Falls division of said 
district ; 

H. R. 10431. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma; 

H. R. 11071. An act providing for the purchase of 1,124 acres 
of land, more or less, in the vicinity of Camp Bullis, Tex., and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor; 

H. R. 11719. An act to revise the boundaries of the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 11800. An act to establish a commission for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Rhode Island; 

H. R. 12036. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended by Public, No. 21, Seventieth Congress, approved 
February 7, 1928; ` 

H. R. 12347. An act granting all right, title, and interest of 
the United States to the piece or parcel of land known as the 
Cuartel lot to the city of Monterey, Calif. ; 

H. R. 12351. An act amending section 72 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 145), by changing the bound- 
aries of the divisions of the southern district of California and 
terms of court for each division ; 3 

H. R. 12533. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and to acquire cer- 
tain lands for lighthouse purposes; 

H. R. 12695. An act to authorize the licensing of patents 
owned by the United States; 

II. R. 12697. An act to amend the Code of Laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to interest and usury; 

H. R. 12775. An act providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public park purposes; 

H. R. 13033. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain portions of the military reservation at Monterey, 
Calif., to the city of Monterey, Calif., for the extension of 
Alvarado Street; 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Alabama 
the silver service presented to the United States for the battle- 
ship Alabama; 
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H. R. 13248. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of one fleet submarine ; 

H. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, 
Tex. ; 

H. R. 13404. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana 
State Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver 
service set in use on the battleship Louisiana ; 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or near 
Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 13451. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
hire vehicles from letter carriers for use in service; 

H. R. 13503. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Has- 
tings, Minn. ; 

H. R. 13540. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ouachita River at a 
point between the mouth of Saline River and the Louisiana and 
Arkansas line; 

H. R. 13593. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
villages of East Dundee and West Dundee, State of Ilinois, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a foot bridge across the 
Fox River between East Dundee and West Dundee, III.; 

H. R. 13651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale 
County on the highway now under construction from Dothan 
to Enterprise; 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr 
Ferry, La.; 

H. R. 13791. An act relating to the naturalization of certain 
aliens ; 

II. R. 18848. An act to legalize a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Paw Paw, W. Va.; 

H. R. 13929. An act to provide for the enlarging of the 
Capitol Grounds; and 

II. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution providing for the observance 
and commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Brig. Gen, Casimir Pulaski and establishing a 
commission to be known as the United States Pulaski Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 

SCHOONER “ ADDISON E. BULLARD” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield for a matter which I understand is privileged? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brooxnart in the chair). 
Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. If it is privileged, I do not have to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I inquire the nature of it, please? 

Mr. BLACK. It is a Senate bill which the House passed 
with an amendment, in which I desire to have the Senate con- 
eur. It is my bill. I understand that it is a privileged matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is privileged and 
may be made. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask that it be laid before the Senate, that I 
may moye that the Senate concur in the amendment of the 


House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
afnendment of the House to the bill (S. 1486) for the relief of 
the owners of the schooner Addison E. Bullard, which was, on 
page 1, to strike out all after the word “of” where it appears 
the third time, in line 7, down to and including the numerals 
“1920,” and insert “$83,215.” 

Mr. BLACK. I moye that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the Senator very much. 

BOULDER DAM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River com- 
pact, and for other purposes. * 

Mr. ASHURST resumed his speech, After having spoken for 
some time— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LA Forterrs in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Deneen McMaster Shipstead 
speed Edwards MeNary Shortridge 
Baya: George Moses Steiwer 
Bin Hale Norris Stephens 
Black Heflin Nye anden 
Blease Howell die Walsh, Mass. 
Bratton Johnson Phipps Warren 
Brookhart Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 
Broussa ing Reed, Pa. 
Curtis La Follette Robinson, Ind, 

e cher Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present, The clerk 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Keyes answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

At 12.15 o'clock a. m., Tuesday— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move under subdivision 3 of Rule V that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the attendance of 
the absent Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

At 12 o'clock and 20 minutes a, m. Mr. Coperanp and Mr. 
BLAINE entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that the Senate adjourn until 10 o'clock 
a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. PHIPPS asked for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, which resulted—yeas 6, nays 
35, as follows: 


YEAS—6 
Ashurst Bingham Broussard Edwards 
Bayard Blease 

NAYS—35 j 
Barkley George McMaster Sheppard 
Black Hale McNary Shipstead 
Blaine Heflin Moses Shortridge 
Bratton Howell Norris Steiwer 
Brookhart Johnson Oddie Stephens 
Copeland Kendrick Phipps Vandenberg 
Curtis eyes Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Dale La Follette Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Deneen her Robinson, Ind 

NOT VOTING—53 

Borab Glass Metcalf Steck 
Bruce Goff Neely Swanson 
Capper Gooding Norbeck Thomas 
Caraway Gould ye Trammell 
Couzens Greene Overman Tydings 
Cutting Harris Pine Tyson 
Dill Harrison Ransdell agner 
du Pont Hawes eed, Mo. Walsh, Mont, 
Edge Hayden Robinson, Ark Warren 
Fess Jones Sackett Waterman 
Fletcher Kin Schall Watson 
Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Gerry McLean Smit 
Gillett Mayfield Smoot 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask that the Sergeant at 
Arms be requested to report his proceedings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. The Senate will 
receive the report of the Sergeant at Arms. 

The SERGEANT AT ARMS (David S. Barry) at 1.05 o'clock a. m. 
Under the order of the Senate that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators, I submit 
the following report: 

The following Senators are ill: Jones, NORBECK, RANSDELL, 
MCLEAN, GREENE, and SMITH. 

No answer was obtained from Senators BORAH, CAPPER, 
Couzens, CUTTING, DILL, EDGE, GILLETT, METCALF, Reep of Mis- 
souri, RontxsoN of Arkansas, HARRISON, FESS, Gerry, TYDINGS, 
TYSON, FLETCHER, Hawes, MCKELLAR, WAGNER, WALSH of Mon- 
tana, WATERMAN, and WATSON. 

The following Senators are out of town: Caraway, DU PONT, 
Frazier, GOFF, GOODING, GOULD, NEELY, MAYFIELD, and TRAMMELL. 

One telephone was reported as having been disconnected, that 
of Senator Bruce. 

In response to the call for Senator Swanson, the answer was 
that the message would be given to him. 
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Senators HAYDEN, HARRIS, Steck, and THOMAS were reported 
as on their way. 

Senators Sacxert, Smoor, and Grass say they will come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Copetanp in the chair). 
What is the pleasure of the Senate? ` 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, for a very brief period we will 
wait for those who haye announced they will come. I under- 
stand that 45 have answered to the roll call. If, within a very 
brief period they do not come, I shall move under the rule. 

At 1 o'clock and 6 minutes a. m. Mr. Tuomas entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 1 o'clock and 10 minutes a. m. Mr. Harris entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. JOHNSON (at 1.25 a. m.). I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to compel the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coretanp in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 10 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of order that the 
motion is not in order, no business having intervened since the 
previous motion to adjourn was made, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina is out of order because it states a time. 
The only motion which would be in order would be a motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: 
What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina is in order, as the Chair understands, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is not a motion to adjourn always in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, Then why can we not vote on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion as now stated is 
in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

Mr, BRATTON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BincHamM]. For that reason I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bayarp]. I do not know how he would vote on this question. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], 
and will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 82, as follows: 


YEAS—6 
Ashurst Broussard Hayden Thomas 
Blease Edwards 
NAYS—32 
Barkle Hale McMaster Reed, Pa. 
Blaine. Harris McNary Robinson, Ind 
Bratton Heflin Moses heppard 
Brookhart Howell Norris Shipstead 
Copeland Johnson Nye Shortridge 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Steiwer 
Pale La Follette Phipps Vandenberg 
Deneen Locher Pittman Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—56 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Smith 
Bingham George McLean Smoot 
ck Gerry Mayfield Steck 

Borah Gillett Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce Glass Neely Swanson 
Capper Goff Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Gooding Overman Tydings 
Couzens Gould Pine Tyson 
Cutting Greene Ransdell Wagner 

Dill Harrison Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass, 
du Pont Hawes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones Sackett Warren 
Fess Keyes Schall Waterman 
Fletcher King Simmons Watson 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what progress is our brave 
and daring Sergeant at Arms making toward bringing in the 
absentee Members? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that there is a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No debate is in order in the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us hear from the Sergeant at Arms, Mr. 
President, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms reports 
that other Senators are on the way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On their way where? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLEASE. Some Senators have answered to their names 
and gone. Will they be considered as counting for the purposes 
of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will. We lack only two 
of a quorum, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. BLEASE. I know; but on the vote we just had, a 
quorum was not present, Are the Senators who have answered 
to their names and left, with this roll call intervening, to be 
still counted as being present? 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of course, the Chair does not 
know whether they have actually left the Chamber or not. We 
assume that they are present. 

Mr. BLEASE. A motion to adjourn is business, is it not? 
I suggest the absence of a quorum now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that motion 
is not in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why not, Mr. President? What rule pre- 
vents a Senator from suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is not present. 
Therefore the business before the Senate is to get a quorum. 

Mr. ASHURST. But a motion to adjourn was voted on. Is 
not that business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that that is 
not business in the true sense. 

At 1.55 o’clock a. m. Mr. Sackerr entered the Chamber and 
answered to his name. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Forterre in the 


chair). Forty-eight Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST resumed his speech. After having spoken for 
some time, he said: 

The senior Senator from California after much labor secured 
a favorable report on his bill, S. 1762, granting consent to the 
city and county of San Francisco, State of California, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a 
point near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the 
county of Alameda, in said State. 

That bill, Mr. President, has my warm and hearty support. 
I received a dispatch from a very distinguished citizen of San 
Francisco the other day asking if I would support that bill. 
I promptly replied that I would take pleasure in cooperating 
with the Senator from California in trying to pass that bill. 
I also wired the mayor of San Francisco to the effect that I 
would take pleasure in cooperating with the Senator. I there- 
fore move now that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 1762, which has been favorably reported by the 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson], a bill granting con- 
sent to the city and county of San Francisco to build a bridge. 
On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. The motion is debatable. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Arizona made a motion 
that I do not think the Chair heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair begs the Senator's 
pardon, 

Mr. ASHURST. The pardon is granted. The Chair does 
not wish to listen to what I have to say, but I have a way of 
forcing the Chair to listen. The Chair is freely pardoned; 
but I would suggest that the Chair listen to the motions, for 
then the Chair will be able to rule promptly. My motion is, 
Mr. President—and the motion, of course, is debatable—that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 1762, a 
bill reported by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] 
and now on the calendar, which proposes to construct a bridge 
across San Francisco Bay. I think we could pass that bill 
and thereby do something of real service to the people of the 
Senator's State. On that motion I ask the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I make the point of order that the motion 
is out of order and is a dilatory motion. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to be heard on that. Under the 
rules of the Senate there is no such thing as a dilatory motion, 
except when—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The point of order is not well taken. Is the demand for the 
yeas and nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards ~MeMaster Robinson, Ind, 
Black Hale McNary Sackett 
Blaine Hayden Moses Sheppard 
Bratton Heflin Norris Shortridge 
Brookhart Howell Nye Stephens 
Broussard Johnson Oddie Thomas 
Curtis Kendrick Phipps Vandenberg 
Cutting La Follette Pittman Wheeler 

Dale Locher Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Sec- 
retary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Surpsteap and Mr. Srerwer answered to their names when 
called, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of the absent Senators. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Sergeant at Arms has already been 
requested to do that, Are there no other measures which can 
be taken to bring in absent Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The order standing, and not 
having been revoked, the Chair directs the Sergeant at Arms to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

At 2 o'clock and 40 minutes a. m. Mr. BARKLEY entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o'clock and 43 minutes a. m. Mr. Denren entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o'clock and 50 minutes a. m. Mr. BLnasRE entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 2 o'clock and 52 minutes a. m. Mr. Corp ax entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (at 3.18 a. m.). I move that it be 
ordered that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to use all neces- 
sary means to compel the attendance of absent Senators, ex- 
cepting those detained on account of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coretanp in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

At 3.21 a. m. Mr. Grorce entered the Chamber and answered 
to his name. 

At 3.25 a. m. Mr. Sreck entered the Chamber and aswered 
to his name. 

At 5 o'clock and 25 minutes a. m. Mr. Pring entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to his name. 

At 5 o'clock and 52 minutes a. m. Mr. MeK Lan entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 4 

At 5 o'clock and 55 minutes a. m. Mr, Guiterr entered the 
Chamber and answered to his: name. 

At 6.25 a. m. Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas entered the Chamber 
and answered to his name. 

At 6 o'clock and 35 minutes a. m. Mr. Boram entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Subsequently Mr. Fess, Mr. Warsa of Montana, Mr. CAPPER, 
Mr. Sutrn, and Mr. Bayarp entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotxerte in the chair). 
Fifty-four Senators having responded to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

The question is on the first committee amendment, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk to the committee amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “navigation” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “interstate commerce,” so as to read: 

That for the purpose of controlling the floods, improving interstate 
commerce, and regulating the flow'of the lower Colorado River— 


And so forth. 
Mr. ASHURST resumed his speech. After having spoken for 
some time 
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HARRY C, BRADLEY 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotxerre in the chair) | 
laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 433) for the relief of Harry C. Brad- 
ley, which was, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “which has 
been or“ and insert that.“ 

Mr. BRATTON. I moye that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1989) 
to amend the third paragraph of section 13 of the Federal 
reserve act, which was, on page 1, line 4, after the word “ act,” 
to insert “(title 12, section 343, U. S. O.).“ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALLIE STAPLEFORD AND OTHERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 348) 
for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. Stuckert, Mary 
E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, Harry L, Gray, 
Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. Swain, Claude 
N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison, which was, on page 2, line 
1, ae the word “ appropriated,” to insert “and in full settle- 
ment, 

Mr. BAYARD. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AGNES M’MANUS AND GEORGE J. M’MANUS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 471) for 
the relief of Agnes McManus and George J. McManus, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay out if any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $14,400 to Agnes McManus and George J. McManus, covering rental 
on their building in Ranger, Tex., at a reasonable rental thereof of 
$1,800 per year from June 5, 1920, to June 5, 1928, the United States 
Government having occupied the said building as a post office since 
June 5, 1920, without having paid any rental therefor; and should the 
Post Office Department desire to use such building after June 5, 1928, 
the rental therefor shall be at the rate of $1,800 per annum for such 
time as occupied by the Government. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S, 4344) 
granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway Com- 
mission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark., which 
was, on page 2, line 13, to strike out “25” and insert “ 20," 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment made by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BRIDGES ON SAN CARLOS INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4321) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of two 
bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in Arizona, and 
for other purposes, which was, on page 1, line 12, after the 
word “Arizona,” to insert “, the proceeds from such sale to be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the San Carlos 
Indians and draw interest at 4 per cent per annum.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS REFERRED 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that, as in open 
executive session, all the executive nominations be referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the nominations will be appropriately referred. 
HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 


o 
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H. R. 5837. An act to increase the salaries of certain post- 
masters of the first class; ordered to be placed on the calendar, 

H. R. 12695. An act to authorize the licensing of patents owned 
by the United States; to the Committee on Patents, 

H. R. 12697. An act to amend the Code of Laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to interest and usury; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or near 
Lewisburg, Tenn.; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 

H. R. 13791. An act relating to the naturalization of certain 
aliens; to the Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 13929. An act to provide for the enlarging of the Capi- 
tol Grounds; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 6865. An act to prescribe more definitely the rates of 
compensation payable to steamships of United States registry 
for transportation of foreign mails; and 

H. R. 13451. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
hire vehicles from letter carriers for use in service; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Ala- 
bama the silver service presented to the United States for the 
battleship Alabama; 

H. R. 13248. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of one fleet submarine; and 

H. R. 13404. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana 
State Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver serv- 
ice set in use on the battleship Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

H. R. 9055. An act to detach Hardeman County from the 
Fort Worth division of the northern judicial district of the 
State of Texas and attach the same to the Wichita Falls divi- 
sion of said district; 

H. R. 10431. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern 
judicial district of Oklahoma ; 

H. R. 12036. An act to amend section 71 of the Judicial 
Code as amended by Public, No. 21, Seventieth Congress, ap- 
proved February 7, 1928; and 

H. R. 12351. An act amending section 72 of the Judicial 
Code as amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 145) by changing 
the boundaries of the divisions of the southern district of 
California and terms of court for each division; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. : 

H. R. 6655. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus mate- 
riais for construction of buildings at West Point; 

H. R. 11071. An act providing for the purchase of 1,124 acres 
of land, more or less, in the vicinity of Camp Bullis, Tex., and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor; and 

H. R. 13033. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey certain portions of the military reservation at Monte- 
rey, Calif., to the city of Monterey, Calif., for the extension of 
Alvarado Street; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 310. An act authorizing an addition to the Cache 
National Forest, Idaho; 

H. R. 11719. An act to revise the boundaries of the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 12347. An act granting all right, title, and interest of 
the United States to the piece or parcel of land known as the 
Cuartel lot to the city of Monterey, Calif.; and 

H. R. 12775. An act providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 12533. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations and to acquire cer- 
tain lands for lighthouse purposes ; 

II. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, Tex.; 

H. R. 13503. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Hast- 
ings, Minn. ; 

H. R. 13540. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Ouachita River at a point be- 
tween the mouth of Saline River and the Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas line; 

H. R. 13593. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
villages of East Dundee and West Dundee, State of Illinois, to 
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construct, maintain, and operate a foot bridge across the Fox 
River between East Dundee and West Dundee, III.; 

H. R. 13651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale County 
eae highway now under construction from Dothan to Enter- 
prise ; 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
3 bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr Ferry, 

A.; an 

H. R. 13848. An act to legalize a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Paw Paw, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. R. 8109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument on the site of the battle between Nez 
Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of Nelson 
A. Miles; 

H. R. 11800. An act to establish a commission for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the observance of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Rhode Island; and 

II. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution providing for the observance 
and commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and establishing a 
commission to be known as the United States Pulaski Sesqui- 
centennial Commission; to the Committee on the Library. 


BOULDER DAM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River 
compact, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST resumed his speech; and after speaking for 
some time, he said: f 

Mr. President, the vigor and the remarkable ability with 
which the proponents of the bill have urged it have given to 
the Senators from Arizona and Utah very little of what may be 
called fair chance or fair play. Of that we do not complain; 
such are the fortunes of war, and I presume such is one of the 
burdens of parliamentary government, 

It is suggested that this bill shall be whipped through under 
cloture. I read the last paragraph of Rule XXII, which pro- 
vides for cloture— s 


Thereafter no Senator shall be entitled to speak in all more than 
one hour on the pending measure, the amendments thereto, and motions 
affecting the same, and it shall be the duty of the Presiding Officer to 
keep the time of each Senator who speaks. Except by unanimous 
consent, no amendment shall be in order after the vote to bring the 
debate to a close unless the same has been presented and read prior to 
that time. 


Practically, the cloture rule works out in this way: After 
the petition is filed, no opportunity is ever given to read an 
amendment, no Senator may know what it is. I therefore 
must at this time out of abundance of caution, so that if, 
unfortunately, as I hope will not happen, the Senate will so 
far degrade itself as to apply cloture, have the amendmets 
read. They are numbered, and I ask the clerk to read them. 
The rule requires them to be read, and I ask that they be read 
in full by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Px in the chair). The 
clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Mr. AsHURST submits the following amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colorado 
River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for 
other purposes, 

Amendment No. 1: On page 2, line 24, after the word “ purposes,” 
insert the following: 

“Provided, That no appropriation for construction under the gravity 
plan shall be made until a compact shall have been entered into between 
the States of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, California, 
and Arizona, either to determine the allocation of waters and definite 
storage elevation and areas or to determine the basic principles that 
for all times shall govern these matters: And provided further, That 
the passage of this act shall not in any respect whatever prejudice, 
affect, or militate against the rights of the State of Arizona or the resi- 
dents or the people thereof, touching any matter, or thing, or property, 
or property interests relative to the construction of the Colorado River 
Boulder Dam project.” 

Amendment No. 2: On page 2, line 5, after the word “ compact,” 
insert the following: “and the supplementary compact.” 

Amendment No. 3: On page 2, line 7, after the word “dam,” insert 
the following: “which shall not exceed 550 feet in height.” 
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Amendment No, 4: On page 2, line 8, after the word “at,” strike 
out “ Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “at a site to be selected by a board of competent engineers 
to be appointed by the President, provided that none of such engineers 
shall have been previously employed by the Department of the Interior.” 

Amendment No. 5: On page 2, line 10, after the word“ water,“ insert 
the following: “and which shall be operated as a unit in a compre- 
hensive plan of development of the Colorado River which will insure 
the maximum water for domestic and irrigation use and for the deyel- 
opment of the maximum amount of power.” 

Amendment No. 6: On page 2, line 13, after the comma, insert the 
following: “to utilize waters apportioned to California by said com- 
pacts, the expenditures for said main canal and appurtenant structures 
to be reimbursable, as provided in the reclamation law: Provided, 
That in the event of a treaty between the United States of America 
and the United States of Mexico said canal and structures may be 
partially located in Mexico.” 

Amendment No. 7: On page 2, line 16, strike out the words “ water 
or for use,” and after the word “storage,” in said line 16, strike out 
the word “or.” 

On page 2, line 17, strike out the word “ delivery.” 

Amendment No. S: On page 2, line 17, strike out the words “ gy water 
for potable purposes.” 

Amendment No, 9: On page 3, line 14, after the numerals “ $125,- 
000,000," strike out the period aud insert the following:: Provided, 
That the sum of $30,000,000 thereof shall be allocated to flood control, 
and shall not be reimbursable to the United States.” 

Amendment No, 10: On page 3, line 21, after the word “and,” insert 
the following: “ for.” 

Page 3, line 21, after the word “upon,” insert the following: 
“such of.” 

Page 3, line 22, after the word “advanced,” insert the following: 
“as are subject to an interest charge.” 

Amendment No. 11: On page 4, line 8, after the word “interest,” 
insert the following: “ authorized by this act.” 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “advanced,” insert the following: 
“which by the terms of this act, are made subject to the payment of 
interest.” 

Amendment No. 12: On page 4, line 15, after the word “ interest,” 
insert the following: and other payments required by this act.” 

Amendment No. 13: On page 4, line 25, after the figures “ $125,- 
000,000," insert the following: „, of which the sum of $30,000,000 
shall be assigned to flood control, and shall not be reimbursable to the 
United States.” 

Amendment No. 14: On page 5, line 1, after the word “Sec. 4 (a),“ 
strike out all down to and including line 18, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. (a) This act shall take effect, and be in full force, when the 
Colorado River compact referred to and ratified in section 12 of this 
act shall have been unconditionally ratified by the States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, and the 
President, by public proclamation, shall have so declared, and the States 
of California, Nevada, and Arizona shall have approved a supplemental 
compact apportioning among said States the waters of the Colorado 
River system allocated to the States of the lower basin by said Colorado 
River compact, or otherwise available for use in said States. 

“No work shall be begun and no moneys expended on or in connec- 
tion with the works or structures provided for in this act, and no water 
rights shall be claimed or initiated hereunder, and no steps shall be 
taken by the United States or by any others to initiate or perfect any 
claims to the use of water pertinent to such works or structures except 
as herein expressly provided in section 17 until said Colorado River 
compact and the supplementary ‘compact shall have been ratified and 
such ratification proclaimed as provided in this act.” 

Amendment No. 15: On page 5, line 19, strike out all down to and 
including line 25, and down to and including line 4, on page 6, and 
insert the following: 

“(b) Before any money is appropriated for the dam at Black Canyon 
or Boulder Canyon, or for the hydroelectric plant at or near said dam 
authorized by this act, or any construction work thereon done or con- 
tracted for, the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision by con- 
tract, in accordance with the provisions of this act, for the right to the 
use of water and appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the 
generation and distribution of hydroelectric energy, and/or for the sale 
of a sufficient amount of the electrical energy to be developed at the 
plant aforesaid, and for the storage of water for irrigation and domestic 
purposes, adequate in his Judgment to insure payment of all expenses 
of operation and maintenance of said dam and power plant and inel- 
dental works incurred by the United States and the repayment within 
50 years from the date of the completion of such works of all amounts 
advanced for such purposes to the fund under subdivision (b) of section 
2, together with interest thereon reimbursable under this act ; and before 
any money is appropriated for the canals and appurtenant structures 
authorized by this act or any construction work thereon done or con- 
tracted for the said Secretary shall make provision for revenues, by 
contracts conforming to the provisions of the reclamation law, adequate 
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in his judgment to insure payment of all expenses of operation and 
maintenance of said canal and appurtenant structures incurred by the 
United States and the repayment, under the terms and provisions of the 
reclamation law, of all amounts advanced for such purposes to the fund 
under said subdivision (b) of section 2. If the Secretary of the Interior 
shall receive revenues during the period of amortization in excess of 
the amount necessary to meet the periodical payments to the United 
States, as provided in the contract or contracts, executed in accordance 
with the requirements of this act, then he shall, immediately after the 
settlement of such periodical payments, divide and pay any excess reve- 
nues as follows, to wit: To the State of Arizona, 40 per cent; to the 
State of Nevada, 40 per cent; and the remaining 20 per cent of such 
excess revenues shall be held by the Secretary as a reserve fund to meet 
emergencies or to be applied on successive contractual payments to the 
United States as in his discretion may be considered proper. After the 
United States has been fully paid in accordance with this act, and the 
contracts executed thereunder, then all net revenues shall be divided as 
follows, to wit: To Arizona, 45 per cent; to Nevada, 45 per cent; and 
to the contractee or contractees, 10 per cent.” 

Amendment No. 16: On page 6, line 12, after the word “revenue,” 
insert the following: “Provided, however, That after investments made 
by the Government shall have been returned, the plants for the genera- 
tion of electric power, if constructed by the United States, together 
with appurtenant water rights, equipment, and structures, exclusive of 
the dam, shall pass to the States of Arizona and Nevada jointly, to be 
managed and controlled by them as they may decide at the time of 
transfer; operations to be conducted subject to the provisions of the 
Colorado River compact. 

Amendment No, 17: Amend, page 7, line 2, after the words “ sec- 
5 strike out all down to and including the word “ service“ on 

e 4. 

Amendment No. 18: On page 7, line 14, after the word “ stored,” 
insert the following: “ behind said dam at Black or Boulder Canyon.” 

On page 7, line 14, after the word “ except,” insert the following: 
“upon compliance with the water laws of the States wherein such 
water is made available, nor except.” 

On page 7, line 15, after the word “ stated,” insert the following: 
“and no such contract shall provide for the delivery or permit the 
diversion of said stored water in any State in excess of the respective 
amounts set forth in this act or as may be agreed upon in any com- 
pact entered into and ratified as provided by this act.” 

Amendment No. 19: On page 7, line 15, after the word “ stated,” 
insert the following: 

“ Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior in the delivery of 
water shall limit the amounts used in Arizona and California so that 
neither of said States shall use in excess of one-half of the water 
ayailable in the lower basin out of the main Colorado River after 
800,000 acre-feet has been deducted for use within the State of 
Nevada.” 

Amendment No. 20; On page 7, line 17, after the word “ interest,” 
strike out all down to and including the word “ Congress," in line 19, 
and insert the following: “ Shall have been made, the plants for the 
generation of electric power if constructed by the United States, to- 
gether with appurtenant water rights, equipment and structures, ex- 
clusive of the dam, shall pass to the States of Arizona and Nevada, 
jointly, to be managed and controlled by them as they may decide at 
the time of transfer; operations to be conducted subject to the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact.” 

Amendment No. 21: On page 7, strike out lines 16 to 19, inclusive. 

Amendment No. 22; On page 8, at the end of line 15, insert a new 
paragraph, as follows: 

“Each of the States of Arizona, Caifornia, and Nevada may desig- 
nate a commissioner by legislative enactment who shall act in an 
advisory capacity to the Secretary of the Interior in the exercise of 
any authority conferred upon him by this act, and each of such com- 
missions shall have at all times access to records of all Federal agen- 
cies empowered to act under this act and shall be entitled to have 
copies of said records on request." 

Amendment No. 23: On page 8, line 18, after the word “ conditions,” 
insert the following: “as are authorized by the Federal power act or.” 

Page 8, line 19, after the word “ regulations,” insert the following: 
“” and strike out all down to and including line 25. 

Amendment No, 24: On page 9, line 12, after the word “ license” 
insert the following: 

“That preference to applicants for the use of water and appurtenant 
works and privileges necessary for the generation and distribution 
of hydroelectric energy, or for delivery at the switchboard of a hydro- 
electric plant, shall be given, first, to a State; second, to a political 
subdivision of a State; third, to citizens of the United States or any 
association of such citizens, or any corporation organized under the 
laws of the United States or any State thereof. The States of Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada shall have preference, and upon an 
equality with regard to such preferential rights, and shall be given 
equal opportunity as such applicants.” 

Amendment No. 25: On page 10, between lines 10 and 11, insert the 
following: 
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“In the event that any such States shall waive the priorities 
granted to it in this section, then any contract entered into with any 
other contractee with regard to the rights, privileges, and benefits 
provided in this section shall contain an express provision that such 
State so waiving its priority shall have the right to purchase from 
said contractee from time to time, at the switchboard, hydroelectric 
energy for use in such State in the aggregate equivalent to 15 per 
cent of the power so generated or contracted for by said contractee 
and at the switchboard price, such price to be determined by deduct- 
ing from the wholesale market price of such power in the principal 
competitive market the cost of transporting such power from the 
switchboard to such competitive market. Said State shall give written 
notice to the contractee of the quantity of the power it intends to so 
purchase at any time and at least one year in advance of the time 
of purchase. Said contractee shall be required to sell and deliver to 


said State such electrical energy in accordance with the terms of this’ 


section.” 

Amendment No. 26: On page 10, after line 26, insert the following: 

“(e) when a dam or reservoir is located between or within two 
or more States and because of engineering or other reasons the power 
plant or plants may be located in one or both States, the dam and 
power plants and the appurtenant works shall be considered a single 
project for the purposes of regulation, taxation, and operation.” 

Amendment No. 27: On page 11, line 9, strike out the words “ irri- 
gation and domestic uses and“ and insert the following: the“; line 
11, after the word “ compact,” insert the following: “ and for domestic 
and irrigation uses”; line 12, insert at the beginning of the line the 
following: and; strike out the words “ plant and incidental works.” 

Amendment No. 28: On page 11, line 11, after the word “power,” 
insert the following: 

“ Provided, however, That the construction of such dams and reser- 
voirs shall not give any superior right to the use of the flow of the river 
for power purposes, but the dams and reservoirs shall be so operated as 
to permit of the development of the maximum power possibilities of 
the Colorado River.“ 

Amendment No. 29: On page 13, line 15, after the words “Sec, 8. 
(a),” strike out all down to and including line 20 and insert the fol- 
lowing; 

„Sn. 8 (a). All appropriations of water from the Colorado River, 
incident to or resulting from the construction, use, and operation of 
the works herein authorized, shall be made and perfected in and in con- 
formity with the laws of the States wherein water is made available.” 

Amendment No. 30: On page 13, line 25, after the word “ compact,” 
insert the following: “and the division of water to the States of Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada, as provided in this act.” 

Amendment No. 31: On page 14, line 7, strike out all down to and in- 
cluding line 25, all of page 15, and down to and including line 4 on 
page 16. 

Amendment No, 32: On page 16, line 5, strike out all of line 5 down 
to and including line 14. 

Amendment No. 33: On page 17, line 15, strike out the words “so 
far as practicable”; line 16, after the word “ to,” Insert the following: 
“and at least 50 per cent of.” 

Amendment No. 34: On page 17, line 16, after the word “ persons,” 
insert “in employment of labor.” 

Amendment No. 35: On page 18, line 7, after the word “ district,” 
insert the following: “and the express consent of the Yuma County 
Water Users’ Association.” 

Amendment No. 36: On page 19, line 20, after the word “ purposes,“ 
insert the following: “in so far as it relates to the waters of the Colo- 
rado River system entering the Colorado River above the Laguna Dam, 
and the provisions of Article II, paragraph (a) of the said Colorado 
compact are hereby modified to conform to this proviso”; on page 20, 
line 3, strike out the words“ such waiver” and insert “ waive the provi- 
sions as herein modified and provided.” 

Amendment No. 37: On page 19, line 21, after the word “states,” 
strike out all down to and including the word “ waived,” in line 25, 

Amendment No. 88: On page 20, line 1, strike out all down to and 
including the word “ provided,” in line 4, and insert the following: 
“ said Colorado River compact shall have been approved by the legisla- 
tures of each of the signatory States, and a supplementary compact shall 
have been made and approved by each of the States in the ‘lower basin’ 
and the President, by public proclamation, shall have declared the 
same.” 

Amendment No. 39: On page 20, line 1, strike out down to and in- 
cluding the word “ provided,” in line 4, and insert the following: 

“Said Colorado River compact shall haye been approved by the legis- 
lature of each of the signatory States, and the President, by public 
proclamation, shall have declared the same. 

“ Until a division of the waters of the Colorado River system available 
for use in the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada shall have been 
agreed upon by compact between said States and approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States, such waters shall be, and hereby are, divided 
as follows: Of the 7,500,000 acre-feet annually, allocated by paragraph 
(A) of Article III of the Colorado River compact to the lower basin, 
3,000,000 acre-feet to the State of Arizona, 4,200,000 acre-feet to the 
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State of California, 300,000 acre-feet to the State of Nevada, the said 
apportionment in each instance to be for exclusive beneficial consumptive 
use and in perpetuity, 

“(2) The said States shall each have the exclusive beneficial con- 
sumptive use of the tributaries of the Colorado River within their 
respective boundaries before the same enter into the main stream, and 
the waters of such tributaries shall never be subject, except as herein- 
after provided, to any diminution whatever by any allowance of water 
which may be made by treaty, or otherwise, to the United States of 
Mexico: Provided, That the division of the waters of such tributaries 
as are situated in more than one State shall be left to adjudication 
or apportionment between said States in such manner as may be de- 
termined upon by the States affected thereby. 

“(3) The 1,000,000 acre-feet of water allocated to the lower basin 
by paragraph (B) of article 3 of the Colorado River compact shall 
be deemed to attach exclusively to the Arizona tributaries of the 
Colorado River and to be included in the waters of such tributaries 
hereinbefore allocated to the State of Arizona, to be diverted from said 
tributaries before emptying into the main stream: Provided, That said 
1,000,000 acre-feet shall bear its proportion of any deficiency which the 
States of the lower basin may be called upon to supply by reason of 
any treaty with the United States of Mexico, in the ratio that 1,000,000 
acre-feet bear to 8,500,000 acre-feet, 

“(4) The several foregoing apportionments shall include all water 
necessary for the satisfaction of any rights which may now exist, in- 
cluding water for Indian lands in each of said States, 

“(5) The States of Arizona and California each may divert and use 
one-half of the waters of the Colorado river system, unapportioned by 
the Colorado River compact, flowing in the main stream of the Colorado 
River below Lee Ferry, subject to future equitable apportionment 
between the States of the Colorado River Basin after the year 1963.“ 

Amendment No. 40: On page 20, line 9, after the word “ compact,” 
insert the following: “and the division of water hereinbefore made to 
the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada.” 

Amendment No. 41: On page 20, Hne 23, after the word “ compact,” 
insert the following: “and said division of water to the States of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada.” 

Amendment No. 42: On page 21, line 12, strike out the word “ This,” 
and insert the following: “in so far as this”; line 12, after the 
word “shall,” insert the following: “provide for the construction of 
irrigation canals and appurtenant structures it sl *; line 14, before 
the word “works,” insert the following: “irrigation,” 

Amendment No. 43: On page 21, after line 15, add the following new 
section, to be inserted as section 14: 

“Src, 14, That until such time as a treaty between the United 
States of America and the United States of Mexico providing for an 
equitable apportionment of the waters of the Colorado River is ratified 
by the Governments of both nations, it is hereby declared to be the 
policy and purpose of the Government of the United States of America 
to reserve for use within the boundaries of the United States of Amer- 
ica, all flood waters of the Colorado River which may be stored or 
impounded therein to the end that the Government of Mexico, the 
citizens of that Republic, and the owners of Mexican lands may have 
direct and timely notice and warning that the use by them of any 
such waters as may temporarily flow into Mexico shall establish no 
right, legal or moral, to the continued use of such waters: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed as a denial or recognition 
of existing rights, if any, in Mexico to the use of the waters of the 
Colorado River, and this act shall be without prejudice to the nego- 
tiation of a treaty with Mexico affecting such rights, if any.” 

Amendment No. 44: On page 22, between lines 7 and 8, insert the 
folowing new section: 

“Sec. 16. Upon the approval of this act the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized to enter into a contract or contracts for the construc- 
tion, in the main stream of the Colorado River at Black Canyon, or 
Boulder Canyon, at a cost not to exceed $30,000,000, of a retainer dam 
and incidental works for the purpose of providing adequate protection 
from flood waters on the lower Colorado River. The foundation work 
for such flood-control dam shall be adequate to support a dam complying 
with the requirements of section 1 of this act. Each and every provi- 
sion of this act necessary to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry out the authority vested in him by this section, and to hold, con- 
trol, manage, and operate said dam, reservoir, impounded waters, and 
other works necessary to the improvement of navigation and flood con- 
trol, but only to such extent, shall be in full force and effect upon the 
approval of this act. The enlargement of said dam, the generation and 
disposal of hydroelectric energy, the building of canals for irrigation 
projects, for domestic use, and the other purposes of this act, shall not 
be undertaken, nor shall the other provisions of the act, except those 
that are essential to the duties and authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior as provided in this section, come into force and effect until the 
provisions of ratification required in section 4 of this act have been 
fully complied with and performed. This section shall not be con- 
strued to repeal or modify other provisions of this act, nor to bring them 
into force and effect, save as in this section expressly provided.” 
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Amendment No, 45: On page 22, between Hines 7 and 8, before the 
last section, insert the following new section: 

“Sec. 17. In order to be assured of the financial, economic, and engi- 
neering feasibility of the projects herein authorized or planned the 
President is hereby authorized to appoint a board of five competent 
engineers, of outstanding reputation, at least one of whom shall be an 
engineer officer of the Army, which board shall examine into and review 
the plants and estimates heretofore made by engineers of the Department 
of the Interior for the control and utilization of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River and report thereon within six months after the approval of 
this act. And no contracts shall be made and no construction work 
shall be done or contracted for until said board shall have submitted its 
report to Congress.” 


Mr. ASHURST resumed and concluded his speech, which is, 
entire, as follows: 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the region known as the 
Colorado Riyer Basin, drained by the Colorado River and its 
tributaries, embraces over 242,000 square miles. 

The following table shows an interesting comparison of 

reas: 
Nr COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Gross area in Colorado River Basin 


Square miles 

Wyoming furnishes to — sas ek aR ERT 19, 000 
Colorado furnishes to basin ~~ — 39. 000 
Utah furnishes to bassin — 40. 000 
New Mexico furnishes to basin — 23,000 
Nevada furnishes to basin —— 12,000 
California furnishes to bassin 6, 000 
Arizona furnishes to basin-------------------------------- 103, 000 
Total area of Colorado River Basin 242, 000 


This area compares with the gross area of 


Maine 33, 040 
564 
Coote rnin, ee eto Ie es Se — 4,965 
Rhoda TY. ee a ee a e ae ee eS 24 
TTT 49, 204 
New Jersey 22 
Pennsylvania 45, 126 
Delaware 2. 370 
D es ee 12. 327 
PRD tc ORS ete Re Bede RRS Soe See eS ona Ne „ 9: 
Went W Gertie ee ee 24,170 
GGG e Se Wien Oe i cc Soe Le ey a 238, 834 


The Colorado River proper is formed by the junction of the 
Green and the Grand; the name of the Grand was by act of 
Congress approved the 25th day of July, 1921, changed to the 
Colorado, Green River from its source to its junction with the 
Grand is 700 miles long. The Grand River from its source to 
its junction with the Green is about 450 miles long. 

Green River heads near Fremont Park in the Wind River 
Mountains, Wyo., in a group of alpine lakes fed by perpetual 
snows. The source of the Grand is in Colorado. Like the 
Green, it is fed by small alpine lakes that receive their waters 
directly from snow banks. Including the Green, the Colorado 
River is about 1,700 miles long and empties into the Gulf of 
California in latitude 31° 53’ and longitude 115°. 

The Colorado River Basin—that is to say, the region tray- 
ersed by the Colorado River and drained by its tributaries—is a 
land which embraces all the various diversities of topography 
and geology; it is a land of extreme variations in rainfall, in 
elevation, and in the character of the country. The northerly 
part of the basin is a land of cold winters, of deep snowfall, a 
region that stores up the snows of winter and pours them forth 
in the summer. 

The middle section of the Colorado Basin is a territory of low 
rainfall, of high plateaus, and vast canyons. In no other place 
in the world are there such deep, marvelously colored, and 
beautiful gorges and canyons. 

The southern portion of the basin is relatively low in eleva- 
ticn, with a scanty rainfall and of tremendous summer heat, 
115° to 120° being not unusual temperatures over much of this 
southern area in the months of June. July, and August. The 
normal annual flow of the Colorado River is about 17,000,000 
acre-feet, extreme years ranging from 9,000,000 to 25,000,000 
acre-feet. Storage of water is therefore vitally essential, as 
irrigation is of tremendous importance to the proper develop- 
ment of the basin. 

The Colorado River Basin contains mountains reaching to a 
height of 13,500 feet, belted at the base by forests of vivid green, 
and capped with gleaming snow; it contains playas and inland 
lakes below the level of the sea; it contains vast plateaus of 


rugged, black scoria ; immense forests of pine, cedar, and pinion, 
and in these forests are hundreds of small parks, bowl-like gems 
of exquisite scenery; it contains the largest area of recent vol- 
canic actions to be found on the continent, “recent” being 
employed in its geological sense. 
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In the southwestern portion of the basin there is a real 
desert where the raw and scorching sun comes down as a 
pitiless flail, where the sand reflects the heat and glare and 
distresses the eye of the traveler, and where little dew or 
moisture is deposited, but where a wind, hot as a furnace 
blast, sometimes blows from the south. 

Before a railroad was built through it a journey over this 
desert was at times dangerous and always fraught with dis- 
comfort. Day after day nothing was to be seen but an expanse 
of hot sand, with now and then a cactus lifting its thorny arms 
into the brazen heat. The loneliness of the pioneer pilgrim 
there seemed to sever him from human things and to remove 
him an infinite distance from the world, with its interests and 
its occupations, but nature, in one of her capricious moods, also 
placed in this same basin the richest agricultural lands in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In some parts of this basin, which were populous before the 
pyramids were built, ancient peoples builded cities not wholly 
lacking in grandeur. These peoples of antiquity wove and spun 
cotton and flax into gaudy tapestries before Romulus and Remus 
were suckled. They melted gold and silver into chieftain's orna- 
ments and queens’ girdles before Cesar’s legions brought trib- 
ute back to imperial Rome. 

Centuries before the Knickerbocker set foot on Manhattan 
Island tribes of men now vanished irrigated the fertile sands 
of the lower basin of the Colorado River from canals and reser- 
voirs finished with hard linings of tamped or burnt clay which 
in some degree possessed the endurance of our modern concrete. 
The origin of this people is enwrapped in the mists of antiquity. 
Nothing has been found of sufficient distinctiveness to enable us 
to do more than speculate and form ingenious theories as to 
whence they came, how long they enjoyed their tolerable civili- 
zation, and whither and why they went. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Petrified Forest, 
whose trees lived their green millenniums and put on immortal- 
ity in Triassic time, 7,000,000 years ago. The trees were of 
several kinds, most of them being related to the Norfolk Island 
pines. A small amount of iron oxide is distributed through the 
25 which gives them their beautiful yellow, brown, and red 


Within the region traversed by the Colorado River and 
drained by its tributaries is the Painted Desert, in which at a 
distance you perceive the “sea of jasper” and the face of cliffs 
that gleam like jewels; you seem to descry fortifications with 
flags flying on their ramparts, and walled towers on conical 
hills amidst an admixture of light and shade. 

Within this basin and in Arizona is the Grand Canyon, of 
wondrous colors, of bold escarpments, pyramids, swelling domes, 
mosques, minarets, and isolated mesas through which rolls and 
tumbles the Colorado River. 

On the 5th day of January, 1886, in the Forty-ninth Congress, 
the first bill to make the Grand Canyon a national park was 
introduced in the Senate by Benjamin Harrison, then.a Senator 
from Indiana, and subsequently President of the United States. 
This bill failed to become a law, and the project was presented 
to the Congress from time to time. 

In the Sixty-fifth Congress I introduced a bill to make the 
Grand Canyon a national park. The bill was referred to Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane for a statement of the facts relating 
to the subject, and in the Secretary's report to the committee he 
states as follows: 


It seems to be universally acknowledged that the Grand Canyon is the 
most stupendous natural phenomenon in the world. Certainly it is the 
finest example of the power and eccentricity of water erosion, and as a 
spectacle of sublimity it has no peer. 

It would be futile to attempt to describe the Grand Canyon. How- 
ever, a review of a few facts with relation to the canyon would be 
pertinent to a report of this character, 

The Colorado River, which flows through the gorge, drains a territory 
of 300,000 square miles, and it is 2,000 miles from the source of its prin- 
cipal tributary to its entrance into the Gulf of California. It is one of 
America's greatest rivers. 

* * * * kd . . 

The sides of tbe gorge are wonderfully shelved and terraced, and 
countless spires rise within the enormous chasm, sometimes almost to the 
rim's level. The walls and cliffs are carved into a million graceful and 
fantastic shapes, and the many colored strata of the rocks through 
which the river has shaped its course have made the canyon a lure for 
the foremost painters of American landscapes. 

* * . > s * * 

It seems that the Grand Canyon, therefore, is entitled to the same 
status and to an equal degree of consideration by Congress as are 
enjoyed by Yellowstone, Yosemite, and the other great national parks 
which contain natural phenomena of the first order, and I heartily 
recommend immediate favorable action looking toward the enactment of 
this bill, 
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The bill passed both Houses of Congress and was approved 
by President Wilson on the 26th day of February, 1919. 

The Grand Canyon National Park represents an area of ap- 
proxiniately 950 square miles, a greater part of which is within 
the walls of the canyon. 

I am gratified that at this midnight hour I have the attention 
of so many Senators. Here on my left is the worthy junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], a recruit, who the other 
evening delivered a speech distinguished for such power and 
strength in behalf of State rights that, if I could entertain 
such a sentiment, I might envy him. 

Here, also, giving me his attention, is my worthy friend the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], a real statesman, 
who has made valuable contributions to the contemporaneous 
legislation of his country, upon whom the ex-service men have 
neyer called in vain for justice, who served them not merely 
by words but who visited them in the hospitals and on their 
beds of pain and took their statements. Then his great, warm 
heart tried to galvanize into law something for the real benefit 
of the ex-service men. 

Along still farther on my left is the young Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Brack]. I predict for him a great career. Then 
here is the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], learned, 
reserved, but every word he utters weighs a ton, because there 
is a man behind it. Here, also, is the Senator from my neigh- 
boring State of New Mexico [Mr. Bratron], the great lawyer 
and the great judge in his own State, who had not been here 
‘three weeks until his intellect and his learning made itself 
manifest. 

Then here is my dear friend, my “ buddy,” the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Sirs]. I tell him everything; he tells 
me everything. He has made five wonderful speeches in the 
Senate during the 16 years I have been here. 

Here is my worthy friend the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCcKELLAR], who the other night battled for his State with a 
gallantry and an ability seldom seen. He and his colleague 
[Mr. Tyson] exhibited true courage, so rare in this Chamber. 
The country believes the Senate is honest, but the country does 
not believe that the Senate is courageous. Courage is a rare 
virtue, gentlemen of the Senate, especially in the Senate. 

Here sits Mr. Locuer, the new Senator from Ohio, whose 
diligence and ability vouchsafe for us the fact that he will be 
a valuable Senator. I can not take the time to name all who 
are now listening to me, about 40 Senators, which is quite an 
unusually large attendance at the midnight hour and this com- 
paratively large attendance is eloquent testimony of the interest 
which this question has aroused. 

I see here also—and I hope I am making no parliamentary 
error because it would grieve me if I were to make a faux pas 
in the Senate—the great Speaker of the House, Mr. LONGWORTH, 
who has led his party with consummate ability. I am not 
indulging in predictions, but if I were to do so I would predict 
that his party can find no better nominee for President than 
the Speaker himself, and we Democrats would be hard pressed 
in a national election to defeat him. I am not permitted under 
the rules of the Senate to advert to what happened in another 
body of the Congress, but I warrant the assertion that if the 
Speaker of the House were required to vote, he never would 
have voted for this bill—if he were to read it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President and Senators, I have been pressed with my 
back to the wall during the long months of the past December, 
January, February, March, April, and thus far in May. Al- 
though of superb physical strength, you can take the heart 
even out of an elephant, the stomach out of an ostrich, and 
you may finally pierce the hide of a rhinoceros if you keep at 
him so great a time as the long and weary months that I 
have been practically on the gridiron, trying to prevent the 
great injustice this bill would perpetrate upon Arizona. 

It is now stated that cloture will be applied to Arizona. Yea, 
cloture to pass a bill to dwarf and hamper and outrage Arizona 
and Utah is actually talked of. 

Apply your cloture, gentlemen; apply your cloture; and then 
you will be transforming the Senate of the United States into 
a refuge of cowards instead of a forum of freedom. 

Senators, this is the one place in the United States where 
there is freedom of speech. You can not say what you think 
in other places in America. If you do attempt truly to exer- 
cise that privilege in other places, you will find yourself paying 
a fine or in danger of imprisonment. The glory and the dig- 
nity and the usefulness of this body come from the fact that it 
is really a forum of freedom where measures may be discussed 
in all their details. The Senate of the United States stands, 


or, until recently did stand, as the impregnable bulwark of 
American liberty, the strong citadel, and tower of defense for 
our constantly menaced institutions of self-government. Born 
with the Nation the Senate has until lately advanced with 
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equal footstep in power, and when the gavel falls to announce 
the close of the last session of the Sate the liberty of the 
American people will stand adjourned without day. 

If, however, it shall become the habit of the Senate to apply 
gag rule, although a State is demanding that a Dill shall be 
thoroughly discussed, you will further degrade the Senate and 
will grind out laws that will lead to protracted and expensive 
litigation, 

I wish the Vice President were in the chair so he could hear 
this, though it would not be fair, because he could not reply; 
but then he can take care of himself anywhere. 

I mean nothing personal when I thus refer to the Vice Presi- 
dent, but in the Vice President’s intensive campaign to change 
the Senate rules he has misconceived a great question, and he 
proposes a remedy worse than the ills of which he complains. 
Apply gag rule to the Senate and you will have an eagle whose 
wings are clipped, a man without a voice, without a purpose, a 
mere registering machine—not a Senate in the sense that we 
think of a real Senate. 

When I came to the Senate one of the most, if not the most, 
distinguished Member was the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. La Follette, whose successor is his son. I was enormously 
impressed by one of his speeches in opposition to cloture. It 
-so impressed me that when I retired that night his argument 
was on my mind. I later voted for cloture on a bill, and my 
conscience has never ceased to trouble me over that vote. 

I digressed in my description of the Colorado River Basin 
because there were present so many Senators that I seized this 
opportunity to appeal to them not to listen to the siren song of 
cloture, but to listen to the discussions and render judgment on 
the facts and arguments. 

FUTURE OF THE COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


What is to be the future of the Colorado River Basin, a 
country larger in area than the tract of land which Virginia, 
with princely liberality, ceded to the General Government in 
1787, out of which five States were erected? 

Of course, its forests will be utilized, its mineral wealth will 
be sought, its scenic beauties will be unfolded; but its greatest 
development, however, must come from its water resources, upon 
which the development of its other resources must largely 
depend. Without the water afforded by Colorado River and 
its tributaries, vast tracts of its land would remain unproduc- 
tive and practically useless; but the Hand that formed this 
land, cleft its mountains in twain, filled their caverns with 
precious metals, painted its landscapes in colors warranted 
never to fade, and that replenishes this river, left it feasible for 
man not only to construct large irrigation systems and to build 
towns, cities, and prosperous agricultural communities within 
this basin, but to generate hydroelectric power for lighting, 
heating, industrial uses, and the transportation of freight and 
passengers. : 

I know the generosity of Senators will pardon me if I now 
presume to solicit their attention while I make a reference per- 
sonal to myself. My forebears were members of that bold 
advance guard of pioneers who 50 years or more ago explored 
the Colorado River Basin. From the time of my youth to the 
present day I haye wielded ceaselessly what strength was mine, 
which was modest and small enough, to bring about the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of the Colorado River. If the voice 
of justice and truth and the accuracies of science instead of 
greed and partisanship were to control, there would ultimately 
be brought forth within the United States the inland empire 
of the Colorado River Basin, an empire wealthier than that 
which Pizarro added to the dominions of Charles V and 
more splendid, and more durable than that of the Cæsars, 
Unfortunately, however, the legislation now proposed by the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] for development of the 
Colorado River is sectional in character, is wholly in the inter- 
est of California, and disregards the rights of Arizona. 

In diseussing the broader possibilities and problems of the 
Colorado River Basin there are hundreds, even thousands, of 
minor yet important possibilities of expansion that I necessa- 
rily must leave unmentioned, although these future minor auxil- 
iary developments will have much local importance and in the 
aggregate true national significance. In general such minor or 
auxiliary projects do not preclude the larger use of the river, 
but must be undertaken as part of that larger use. 

Irrigation has enriched the American people. Irrigation 
projects charm the imagination with their wizardry. Their 
power to transform barren deserts into grain and cotton fields, 
into orchards and vegetable and flower gardens, makes the 
lamp of Aladdin and the purse of Fortunatus seem tame and 
prosaic. The wildest hyperbole would not overestimate the 
strength, wealth, beauty, comfort, and public order that would 
be added to this Nation were all the potentialities of the Colo- 
rado River scientifically utilized with scrupulous regard for 
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and observance of the legal rights of each State within the 
Colorado River Basin. 

It is a thousand pities that this bill, so narrow in its con- 
ceptions, so devastating to Arizona in its results, so flagrant 
in its disregard of the Constitution, has failed to rise to the 
grand opportunity of the hour, but I do not entirely despair ; 
I realize that the active protagonists of this bill have fallen 
victims to that imponderable which inheres in those public men 
ue surrender the good of the future to the expediency of the 

our. 

The alluring temptation to bring to existing constituents 
some temporary advantage; to placate those who can vote 
to-day; to achieve something immediate and tangible, which 
apparently is beneficial, although it be at the cost of sacrificing 
durable benefits and vital rights which could easily be pre- 
served if justice instead of expediency were made the guide, 
has always been the Circean spell that has, down through the 
ages, distracted the mind, deflected the purpose, and weakened 
the fiber of statesmen. 

In the discussion of the bill I shall be obliged to use many 
technical terms, and, therefore, at this juncture it may be help- 
ful to translate some of these technical terms into common 
expressions. 

One second-foot of water is a flow of 1 cubic foot of water 
per second. 

One second-foot of water is approximately 7.5 gallons. 

A flow of 1 second-foot for 24 hours would approximate 
648,000 gallons. (There are 86,400 seconds in 24 hours.) 

A flow of 1,500 second-feet of water daily approximates 3,000 
acre-feet. 

A flow of 1,500 second-feet daily would approximate 972,- 
000,000 gallons daily. 

The city of Los Angeles is now demanding and insists that 
it requires, 1,500 second-feet daily of the waters of the Colorado 
River for potable purposes, Fifteen hundred second-feet daily 
of potable water would supply a city of 2,430,000 persons with 
400 gallons daily per capita, or to employ Chicago's consumption 
of water as a basis of comparison, the 1,500 second-feet ($972,- 
000,000 gallons) would supply a city of 3,400,000 persons with 
285 gallons per capita daily, and the highest present daily con- 
sumption of any city, so far as I know, is the city of Chicago, 
which is about 285 gallons per capita daily. 

One acre-foot is a volume of water sufficient to cover 1 acre 
1 foot deep; 16,400,000 acre-feet of water would submerge the 
District of Columbia over 400 feet. 

A horsepower is a rate of work equal to lifting 33,000 pounds 
1 foot per minute. Originally based on observations of dray 
horses, it greatly exceeds the average performance of an ordi- 
nary horse. 

The combined peak demand on all power plants in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1920 was 95,000 horsepower. 

The total development at Niagara in 1916 was 575,000 horse- 
power. 

The installed substation capacity on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway electrification is 180 horsepower per mile. 

At 200 horsepower per mile, 4,800,000 horsepower would serve 
24,000 miles of electrified railroad, which roughly approximates 
the total railroad mileage in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 


POWER 


A vast amount of power is dissipated in the fall of the Colo- 
rado River. Imaginative France calls water power “white 
coal,” and this brilliant characterization suggests a coal free 
from dust, cheaper, easier handled, a supply inexhaustible, 
which after used flows on to the projects below and may be 
used again and yet again. 

Thus on the main stream of the Colorado River below the 
junction of the Green and the Grand known power sites on the 
river have 6,000,000 potential horsepower, and of this 6,000,000 
potential horsepower 4,000,000 thereof would be developed and 
generated in the State of Arizona. 

The percentage of water which the States within the Colo- 
rado River Basin contribute, respectively, to the Colorado River 
is about as follows: 


Per cent 

Arizona —.------- 
California 
Colorado —~--- 
Nevada == —— = -- +--+ ss me e e ea 
/ ccc 1 
Utah... -._----~---~-----------~-------- 3 —. 2 7 
Wyoming———— MMM i 10 
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I now read the following letter, which is self-explanatory: 


Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, April 2, 1928. 
Hon, Haney F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate. 

Mr Dear Senator AsHuRST: In response to your letter of March 
31, I am inclosing a statement in tabular form which I believe will 
supply the information you desire respecting the flow of Colorado River 
at Lees Ferry and points below. Attention is called to the fact that 
the averages for the stations at Bright Angel Creek and Lees Ferry 
are based on records extending over but three and four years, respec- 
tively, and are probably below a long-time average inasmuch as the 
years 1924 and 1925 were years of low run-off in Colorado River Basin, 

Flow in second-feet may be converted into acre-feet by multiplying by 
the number of days that the flow existed and that product by 1.98. If 
the rate of flow of a stream is 15,000 second-feet the run-off in one 
day will be 29,700 acre-feet; in a 30-day month it will be 891,000 acre- 
feet; and in one year 10,840,500 acre-feet. The computations may be 
reduced and results obtained within 1 per cent by using 2 as the 
factor instead of 1.98. 

Yours very cordially, 
Grorce Oris SMITH, Director, 


Annual flow of Colorado River at points in Arizona 


Second-feet Acre-feet 


Mart. Mini- | 4 vor. 


mum mum Maximum| Minimum Average 


year | year . el 
22, 15, 19, 16, 100, 
23, 500| 16, 100} 19, 200 17, 000, 
29, 16, 22, 21, 500, 
36, 13, 23, 700 26, 100, 


1 Years ending Sept. 30. 


The Colorado River is our most remarkable and dramatic 
river in its value for irrigation and hydroelectric energy. It 
combines concentration of fall, sites for power plants, reseryoir 
sites for controlling the river flow, and a vast volume of water 
for irrigating several million acres of land. 

Other rivers may be used, either for irrigation or for hydro- 
electric power, but no other river in the Western Hemisphere 
presents such opportunity for the use of waters for both irri- 
gation and generating electrical energy. 

In approaching the problems of a river so pregnant with pos- 
sibilities for development it is important that all the factors con- 
necte@ therewith—engineering and economic—should be fully 
evaluated and that expediency shall play no part therein. 

It is the opinion of all experts that there is no surplus water 
in the Colorado River, therefore in any plan of developing that 
riyer extreme care should be exercised so that no practicable 
potentiality shall be needlessly sacrificed. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE PROPOSED PROJECT 

The project authorized by this biil is majestic in its propor- 
tions. The figures involved are stupendous. 

The proposed dam will be 675 feet high from bedrock to its 
crest; 125 feet below and 550 feet above the present water level, 
or nearly twice as high as any other dam in existence. 

It is stated in the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation that the total capacity of all of the reservoirs 
at storage dams authorized by Congress to be constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and including reservoirs at dams on 
Federal reclamation projects which were financed and con- 
structed by agencies other than the Reclamation Bureau, when 
completed will be oniy 13,863,123 acre-feet of water. The hydro- 
electric power now installed by the Bureau of Reclamation is 
55,000 horsepower. 

The Boulder Reservoir, when full, will hold 26,000,000 acre- 
feet of water and store 20,000,000 acre-feet. It is proposed to 
install machinery to develop 1,000,000 horsepower, of which 
550,000 horsepower will be firm power; in other words, this dam 
will create a reservoir which will store approximately twice as 
much water as all the Reclamation Service reservoirs combined 
and will represent an electrical installation of ten times as much 
as that now installed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The total construction cost of all of the projects constructed 
by that bureau as of June 30, 1916, was $166,532,562.36, The 
estimated cost of a portion of this project will be $125,000,000. 
The members of the Federal Power Commission and many engi- 
neers who have testified concerning the project state that these 
cost estimates for the project are too low. 
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Secretary Work, in submitting to Congress the Weymouth 
report on the Boulder Dam and this project, said that this proj- 
ect presents “engineering difficulties attractive to ambitious 
engineers if not to Government or private capital.” 


ARIZONA 


Ninety-three per cent of the entire area of the State of Ari- 
zona is within and constitutes 43 per cent of the total area of 
the Colorado River drainage basin. 

Arizona contributes about 30 per cent of the waters of the 
Colorado River. The population of Arizona residing within the 
Colorado River Basin and dependent entirely upon its waters is 
equal to, and probably exceeds, the combined population fur- 
nished to the Colorado River Basin by the other Colorado 
River Basin States. 

Of the 6,000,000 firm horsepower of potential hydroelectric 
energy in the lower basin, seven-eighths thereof is in Arizona, 
but the Boulder Canyon plan of development, as proposed in 
S. 728, would deprive Arizona of the benefit of this hydroelectric 
power. 

Of the lands in Arizona susceptible of irrigation, practically 
all thereof to be irrigated must obtain their water from the 
Colorado River or its tributaries in Arizona; they have no other 
waters from which to draw. 

The Colorado River enters Arizona from Utah near what is 
called the Crossing of the Fathers and flows through Arizona 
on a meandered line 815 miles to the Arizona-Nevada State line, 
in Iceberg Canyon. From this point the river on a meandered 
line forms the western boundary line of Arizona for a distance 
of 400 miles to the point where it intersects. the boundary line 
between Arizona and Old Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA 


Only 214 per cent of the Colorado River drainage basin is in 
California, 

California contributes practically no water to the Colorado 
River. 

The Boulder Canyon plan of deyelopment allots to California 
88 per cent of the estimated constant water supply of the Colo- 
rado River, 

[At this point some priveleged matters intervened, which 
appear under the proper heading.] 

California has 18,000,000 acres of land irrigable by waters 
other than by the waters of the Colorado River. 

Of the potential hydroelectric energy, California has 9,000,000 
horsepower which may be developed within her borders on 
streams other than the Colorado River or its tributaries. 

This bill sedulously and intentionally proposes to sever Ari- 
zona's jugular vein. 

The bill is intended to be, and is, an attempt to coerce 
Arizona. One administration unsuccessfully attempted to co- 
erce Arizona into joint statehood with New Mexico. Another 
administration unsuccessfully attempted to coerce Arizona upon 
certain provisions of her constitution, and those who are at- 
tempting by this legislation to coerce Arizona will ultimately 
discover that they have simply been standing like large loco- 
motives on a sidetrack, without driving rods, wasting their 
steam in vociferous and futile sibilation. 

TITER I 
STATEMENT OF SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 


I object to this bill for the following reasons: 

1. Because the bill authorizes an invasion of the State of 
Arizona without its consent and over its protest; it is a trespass 
upon the sovereignty of Arizona and is therefore unconstitu- 
tional. ; 

2. Because the bill proposes (sec, 12 (c), p. 20) to deny to 
Arizona her right to use the public lands within that State 
(which comprise 63 per cent of the total area of the State) for 
the purpose of building canals or other works, to enable citi- 
zens of that State to use the water which falls upon the soil 
and which runs in the brooks, creeks, washes, and rivers of 
Arizona, for domestic and agricultural purposes, and also pro- 
poses to deny to Arizona the use of public lands for the building 
of transmission lines for the purpose of delivering electrical 
energy developed on streams which are within the State, and 
also proposes to deny to Arizona the right to obtain a permit 
from the Federal Power Commission to build dams on streams 
wholly within Arizona, to utilize water for the development of 
electrical energy to which the citizens of Arizona have already 
acquired the right to the exclusive use thereof. 

3. Because if the bill (sec. 8 (e)) were passed in its present 
form it would plunge the State of Arizona into expensive and 
protracted litigation. Because it denies the authority of Arizona 
to amend her own constitution. 

4. Because Arizona joins with the upper-basin States in ask- 
ing (quoting Governor Dern, of Utah, Senate hearings on S. 
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728, p. 132) “that no legislation proposing the construction of 
any project upon the Colorado River should be enacted by 
Congress or otherwise authorized by any Federal agencies 
before the negotiations now in progress have been completed 
and every reasonable effort exhausted to reach such an agree- 
ment between the seven States.” 

5. Because the construction of any large storage project on 
the main Colorado River in the absence of a specific allocation 
of water to Arizona will make water available for use in 
Mexico and thereby ultimately deprive the lands in Arizona 
of its use. 

6. Because the bill proposes the invasion of the State of 
Arizona by the Federal Government and the usurpation of the 
use of the bed of the Colorado River, its banks and the lands 
within the State, for the construction of a dam for the storage 
of water and the delivery of this water to another State to the 
detriment of Arizona. The water in question is a natural re- 
source over which the State of Arizona claims the exclusive 
right (except as it affects navigation) to control within its 
own boundaries, and to share the control of its use where the 
river forms the boundary between Arizona and another State, 
subject only to the limitation that the water shall not be de- 
pleted in such an amount as to deprive a prior and beneficial 
user in another State, of the water appropriated by him. 
(Boquillas Cattle Co. v. Curtis, 213 U. S. 339, and Colorado v. 
Wyoming, 259 U. S. 419.) 

7. Because under the terms of the bill, Arizona will be de- 
prived of the use of water essential for her future growth and 
prosperity which could be made possible by the development 
of power and the irrigation of her lands. 

8. Because of the misleading language in the bill which, 
whilst declaring that a large irrigation project in California 
shall bear the cost of the canal and of appurtenant structures 
(see. 1, p. 2, lines 18 to 17; sec. 9, p. 16) necessary to irrigate 
the lands in California, the provisions of the bill, in truth 
and in fact, will require the power resources of Arizona and 
Nevada to underwrite the repayment of the cost “of the main 
canal and appurtenant structures connecting Laguna Dam with 
the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in California,” including 
operation and maintenance charges (sec. 2; also lines 13 to 17, 
p. 2, of the bill). 

9. Because the amount of water apportioned to California 
(sec. 5, p. 7) is not warranted in equity, law, justice, or morals. 

10. Because the bill provides that when the canals, power 
plants, and structures in California are paid for they be turned 
over and delivered to the districts which use them in that State. 
(See. 7, p. 12.) But the bill does not provide that the dam and 
power plants be turned over to or inure to the benefit of the 
States of Arizona and Nevada when the Government is repaid. 
(Sec. 5, p. 7, line 16.) 

11. Because the bill provides that the Imperial irrigation 
district and other California districts may be given rights in 
the Laguna Dam which they do not now possess and which 
are the property of the Yuma County Water Users’ Associa- 
tion, for which the Secretary of the Interior is acting as trustee, 
and an arbitrary action by the Secretary as authorized under 
this bill (sec. 7, p. 12; sec. 10, p. 18) would force the Yuma 
County Water Users’ Association to engage in costly litigation 
to protect its interests, 

12. Because the bill proposes to authorize the Federal Goy- 
ernment to become a party to a conspiracy to impose a boycott 
upon Arizona and to enforce against her the terms of the Colo- 
rado River compact, when approved by six States, as it affects 
the upper basin States (sec. 12 (a), p. 19, and particularly 
12 (c), p. 20) and to impose upon Arizona the conditions of a 
subsidiary compact to be made by two States (sec. 8 (b), p. 14), 
affecting the lower basin, and to enforce these compacts against 
Arizona under terms of the bill (sec. 12 (c), p. 20.) 

13. Because the bill authorizes the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 of Federal funds to irrigate lands owned largely by 
private land speculators in California in units in excess of 160 
acres. The records show that of the 785,400 acres of land in 
Imperial Valley, one corporation alone owns 47,000 acres of 
these lands and only 167,100 acres are Government lands. 
(S. Doc. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 80.) This report was made 
in 1922 and the Government acreage has probably decreased 
since that time. 

14. Because the bill authorizes California, which com- 
prises only 2%4 per cent of the Colorado River Basin and con- 
tributes no water, to appropriate (sec. 5, p. 7, lines 4 to 13) 
over 38 per cent of the estimated constant water supply avail- 
able in the main Colorado River for all seven States in the basin 
and for Mexico. (House hearings on H. R. 2903, p. 841, sec. 19, 
report of Herman Stabler; also Senate hearings on S. 320, 
December 19, 1925, p. 533, E. C. La Rue; also S. Doc. No. 142, 
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67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 37, table and text; also Water-Supply 
Paper No. 556, U. S. Geological Survey, 1925, p. 122.) 

15. Because the bill fails to provide for a review and ap- 
proval of the plans of the project by engineers of large ability 
and experience as to the adequacy of the plans and specifica- 
tions and the safety of the proposed dam. 

There is no remorse so deep, so poignant, and so inveterate as 
that which will come when we shall some day realize that we 
omitted to avail ourselves of the opportunity to see to it that, 
as far as science may do so, it has secured the safety of this 
dam. Fortune, success, and opportunity soar aloft on high and 
rapid wing and must be seized as they pass by. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to overtake them once they have left us behind 
or found us asleep or afraid. However, if the dam is to be 
constructed, it is not yet too late to guarantee its safety. 

(At this point Mr. Asnunsr moved that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Senate bill 1762, the San Francisco Bay 
bridge bill; the roll was called on the motion, and no quorum 
appearing, much time was consumed in securing the attendance 
of absent Senators.) N 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask that 
the same be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterrs in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the amendment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, line 4, strike out the 
word “navigation ” and insert the words “ interstate commerce,” 
so as to read: 


That for the purpose of controlling the floods, improving interstate 
commerce, and regulating the flow of the lower Colorado River— 


And so forth. 
STATES ARE ENTITLED TO EQUALITY OF RIGHT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the United States Supreme 
Court has declared that One cardinal rule underlying all the 
relations of the States to each other is that of equality of 
right. Each State stands on the same level with all the rest. 
It can impose its own legislation on no one of the others and 
is bound to yield its own views to none.” (Kansas v. Colorado, 
206 U. S. 48, 97.) 

In another case the court stated: “It (a State) finds itself 
jn possession of what all admit to be a great public good and 
what it has it may keep and give no one reason for its will.” 
(Hudson Water Co. v. McCarter, 209 U. S. 356.) 

The latter may be the legal and constitutional right of the 
State of Arizona, but it is not the policy of the State or of its 
representatives in offering opposition to the Boulder Canyon 
project legislation. 

Arizona’s demand is merely for equality of right with the 
other States. But Arizona denies the right of other States to 
impose their will upon her. 

The representatives of the State of Arizona recognizes that 
the Colorado River is an interstate and international stream. 
The water in the river originates wholly in the United States, 
but the mouth of the river is in a foreign country. The repre- 
sentatives of the State of Arizona recognize that the strict appli- 
cation of the doctrine laid down by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S. 419) 
would probably result in the appropriation of the water of the 
river by the States best able to put it to immediate use and that 
this would be extremely detrimental to the interests of the upper 
basin States and it would also probably inspire a race for com- 
petitive development of agricultural lands, which economic con- 
ditions do not warrant. 

The representatives of Arizona have stated repeatedly that 
they are willing to accept and enter into a compact with the 
other States in the Colorado River Basin, provided the State 
of Arizona is given the protection under the new laws equal to 
that which is given to all the other States. Or, stated in an- 
other way, Arizona is asking that if the law of prior appropria- 
tion is to be set aside and water is to be apportioned by a com- 
pact among the States, that Arizona be given the same protec- 
tion against Mexico and California that Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, and New Mexico are asking for themselves. 

BOULDER DAM Is PRIMARILY FOR POWER 

The dam authorized by this bill is primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining a water power to lease to States, subdivisions of 
States, or to private individuals (Sec. 5, p. 6), and thereby make 
available certain incidental benefits. In substantiation of this 
statement, I call attention to the substance of the following 
provisions of the bill: 

1. No dam shall be constructed and no work be performed unless 
power revenues are adequate to pay for the interest and amortization 
and the operation and maintenance of the entire project. (Sec. 4 (b), 
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2. No charges are to be made for the storage, use, or delivery of 
water for domestic purposes. (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 15 to 17.) 

3. No charges are to be made for the storage, use, or delivery of 
water for agricultural purposes. (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 15 to 17.) 

4. Priorities to the use of water from the reservoir shall be in the 
following order: 

(a) Water for use of lands under “a canal connecting Laguna Dam 
with Imperial and Coachella Valleys.” (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 10 to 13.) 

(b) Domestic use. 

(e) Agricultural use. 

(d) Power. 

(e) Navigation. 

Sections 4 (a), 5, 6, 8 (b), 12, and 14 of the Dill and Article IV of 
the Colorado River compact. (See especially sec. 12 (b) of the bill.) 

5. If there be any surplus revenues, Nevada and Arizona are each to 
receive 18% per cent of such excess revenues. (Sec. 4, p. 5.) 

6. Leases on power are not to be for longer than 50 years, 
(a), p. 7.) 

7. Preference to the use of power is given to States, subdivisions of 
States, and private agencies in the order given. (Sec. 5 (e), p. 9.) 

8. Any agency making a contract for 100,000 horsepower is required 
to reserve one-fourth of its transmission line for the use of other power 
contractees, (Sec. 5 (d), p. 10.) 


The legislative fiction that one of the primary purposes of the 
bill is to “improve navigation,” is destroyed by the provisions 
of the bill itself (sec. 16 (b), p. 20), which approves the Colo- 
rado River compact which if applied would make this provision 
of the bill read: 


The rights of the United States in or to waters of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries * * + for navigation * shall be sub- 
ject to and controlled by the said Colorado River compact, which declares 
(art. 4) “inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable 
for commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would 
seriously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such waters 
for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes.” 


But “ with its flow unregulated, the river can not be success- 
fully used as a highway for commerce; in its regulated form 
it will provide a safe and dependable flow below the dam that 
can be used by power boats and other small craft. The reser- 
yoir created by the dam will be the largest artificial lake in 
the United States and capable of successful navigation.” 

To summarize: The bill provides there shall be no dam unless 
the power revenues are adequate to repay the Government; 
there shall be no charge for the use of water for domestic or 
agricultural purposes; water shall be used, first, for domestic 
use and agricultural purposes; next, for power, and then if these 
agencies do not divert all of the water and thereby dry up the 
stream, it may be navigated by motor boats, 

“IMPROVING NAVIGATION” ON COLORADO RIVER IS LEGISLATIVE FICTION 


The committee inserted, on lines 3 and 4 on page 1, and on 
line 8 on page 11, the words “improving navigation.” These 
words do not appear in the original bill. The purpose for in- 
serting them was an endeavor to circumvent the Constitution of 
the United States. 

To assert that the primary purpose of this bill is to improve 
navigation is ridiculous. The purpose of inserting this lan- 
guage is to attempt to have the Congress authorize this legis- 
lation under its authority “to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with Indian tribes.” 
(Art. I, sec. 8, par. 3.) 

There is testimony in the hearings of both the House and 
the Senate that the Colorado River, in its natural state, was u 
navigable stream from its mouth to a point above the proposed 
site for the Black Canyon, or Boulder Canyon Dam; but there 
is also uncontradicted evidence in the hearings that the Colo- 
rado River from its mouth to the site of the proposed dam is 
not now used for navigation, and there is not on file or in the 
records a single petition, request, or demand that the Colorado 
River be improved for the purposes of navigation. On the con- 
trary, the petitions and requests in the hearings und before 
Congress are for legislation to enable the States further to 
deplete the flow of the Colorado River and thereby render it 
wholly nonnavigable. 

The bill authorizes the approval of the Colorado River com- 
pact, which in article 4 A provides: 


A. Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navizable for 
commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would 
seriously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such water 
for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes. 

There is no evidence in the record that if the river were 
made navigable there would be a single ton of freight carried 
on the river as the result of such an improvement. 


(Sec. 5 
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TREATY OBLIGATIONS DO NOT REQUIRE THE ENACTMENT OF THIS 
LEGISLATION 


International questions do not give authority to Congress to 
pass this bill. 

Unless the United States negotiates a treaty with Mexico in 
which the United States binds itself to assume some degree of 
control and management of the river, it would have no author- 
ity to pass this legislation under the assumption that it was to 
carry out treaty obligations. There are no treaty obligations 
at this time the fulfillment of which requires the passage of 
this legislation. In the absence of such obligations this legis- 
lation can not be predicated upon that authority. There is now 
no treaty, compact, or agreement requiring the United States 
to send any of the waters of the Colorado River into Mexico, 
and all the waters of that river which Mexico now receives are 
allowed to go into Mexico purely as an act of grace. 


THe COLORADO River COMPACT 
THY CONGRESS MAY NOT IMPOSE A COMPACT UPON THE STATES 


There is no precedent for a bill such as we are now consider- 
ing, and as was stated by Mr. John L. Gust (hearings on 
S. 728, p. 105): 

If such a bill as the Swing-Johnson bill had been introduced into 
Congress in the early years of our constitutional history, It would have 
rocked the very foundation of the Union. If it were offered to-day 
against one of the old and powerful States it would create considerable 
commotion even to-day, The fact that it is directed against a young 
and weak State makes it dangerous. If the principles upon which it is 
based should become established, Congress could force any State into 
any kind of compact with another State or with a foreign power— 
because the power of making compacts is just as broad with respect to 
foreign powers as it is with States with respect to each other—by 
providing that until such compact was approved each State should 
receive no Federal aid for road construction, no forest-reserve funds 
for roads or schools, no money for harbor improvement, no public 
buildings, and no water from its own streams. That is the extent to 
which this bill goes, if I read it aright, and I think I am not mistaken 
as to its provisions, and I feel confident that such broad powers as 
that do not exist in Congress under the Constitutien under which this 
Nation exists. 


Congress can not impose a compact or the terms thereof upon 
the States. In Article I, section 10, of the Constitution of the 
United States, among other provisions there occurs the follow- 
ing language: 

No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation 
+ + „. No State shall without the consent of Congress * * * 
enter into any agreement or compact with another State or with a 


foreign power * * *, 


This provision of the Constitution makes it clear that the 
power in the States fo make agreements or compacts not having 
been delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States is reserved to the States, with the 
single restriction that the consent of Congress is necessary to 
the validation thereof. 

It therefore must necessarily follow that the Congress can not 
impose upon a State or States the terms of a compact to which 
said State or States refuse to give consent. It must also neces- 
sarily follow that Congress can not authorize “two” or “six” 
(sec. 8 (b) and sec. 12 of the bill) States to confederate and 
enter into an alliance and to apportion among themselves na- 
tural resources which are the common heritage of seven States 
and to do it over the Objections of the protesting State or 
States. 

This bill (secs. 4 A, 5, 6, SA and B, 12A, B, C, D, and 14) 
binds this legislation to the provisions of the Colorado River 
compact. 

The bill is an attempt to apportion water, as it approves 
the Colorado River compact (sees. 4A and 12), which is a 
proposed agreement which, if approved by the seven States, 
parties to it and with the approval of Congress, would repeal 
the water laws in the Colorado River Basin as they now exist 
and are defined by the United States Supreme Court. The com- 
pact proposes to substitute for the water laws, based upon prior 
appropriation and beneficial use, the allotment of a definite 
quantity of water to the “upper basin” and “lower basin” 
States. 

The authority to make such a compact rests in the States 
and not in the Congress. The States have not ratified the com- 
pact, therefore it is not a valid agreement. 

This bill attempts to rivet the provisions of the compact onto 
the seven States. The bill goes further and authorizes the 
State of California to appropriate and consume a large pro- 
portion—estimated to be 38 per cent—of the water available 
for use in the Colorado River above Laguna Dam. (See. 5, 
p. 7, lines 4 to 12, inclusive.) And it authorizes two States to 
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make a compact to bind three States. (P, 14, line 18.) I 
deny that the right exists in Congress to apportion this water. 

Any attempt on the part of “six States” so far as their ac- 
tions relate to the entire basin or of “two States,” so far as 
their actions relate to the “lower basin,’ even with the con- 
sent of Congress, to enter into an alliance or confederation to 
deprive a seventh State of the right to utilize and enjoy the 
benefits of its natural resources is equivalent to a conspiracy. 
The States only can make a compact and divide the water; 
Congress can not do it for them. In this connection I again 
quote John L, Gust (hearings on S. 728, p. 121): 


In our opinion the Colorado River compact, if executed by six but 
not by seven States, will be wholly void for the following reasons: 

First. Considered as a contract it is legally impossible of perform- 
ance when made, 

Second, Considered as a contract it is illegal, because it is a plain 
attempt on the part of the States that are parties to the agreement to 
control the property and resources of another State for their own 
benefit. 

Considering the proposition first above stated, it is a principle of the 
law of contracts that contracts impossible of performance when made 
are void. The Colorado River compact purports to divide the water 
of the river between an upper basin and a lower basin which are both 
included within the boundaries of seven States. Each of those States 
has a right in the waters of the river. This is established by Kansas v. 
Colorado (206 U. S. 46) and Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S. 419). 

One of the States having a large interest in such waters declines to 
enter into the compact. Thereupon the remaining six purport to exe- 
cute the compact and carry it out exactly as written for the seven. 

In other words, these six purport to apportion the water just as it 
was proposed to be apportioned by the act of the seven. 

This means that the six undertake to divide the water among the 
seven without the consent of the seventh. Manifestly this can not be 
legally done. Arizona can not be bound without its consent, and if 
Arizona is not bound the agreement simply will not work, The six 
States are undertaking to do something wholly beyond their power. 

Considering the second proposition, it seems plain that any at- 
tempted agreement on the part of six States to parcel out the property 
and rights and prerogatives of seven States without the consent of 
the seventh State is necessarily illegal. Can the law recognize and 
uphold an agreement in which certain States undertake to dispose of 
the property and rights and prerogatives of another State to suit their 
own pleasure and for thelr own profit and against the will of the 
other States? It can not be said that the six-State compact does not 
undertake to dispose of Arizona’s property rights. By its express 
terms it applies to the property rights of Arizona as well as to the 
property rights of the other States. 

Moreover, the California resolution adopting the six-State compact 
declares it shall not become binding on California until Arizona is 
subjected to the compact by the power of the United States. Said 
resolution is a proposition by the State of California to enter into a 
conspiracy with the United States for the purpose of depriving Arizona 
of her constitutional rights, 


In connection with this proposal that Congress shall usurp 
authority, I direct attention to a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States: 


Should Congress under the pretext of executing its powers pass laws 
for the accomplishments of objects not intrusted to the Government, it 
would become the painful duty of this tribunal, should a case requiring 
such decision come before it, to say that such an act was not the law 
of the land. (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 423.) 


PRESENT STATUS AND WHAT THE STATES ARE CONTENDING 
REFERENCE TO THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


The States of Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico have 
ratified and desire ratification of the compact by all seven 
States. This compact will reserve for the present and future 
requirements of the upper basin States the water allocated for 
their use by the Colorado River compact. 


Resolved, That it is firm belief of the representatives of the four said 
upper basin States, as assembled at Denver, Colo., this 19th day of 
December, 1927, that no legislation proposing the construction of any 
project upon the Colorado River should be enacted by Congress or 
otherwise authorized by any Federal agency before the negotiations 
now in progress have been completed and every reasonable effort ex- 
bausted to reach such agreement between the seven States. 

W. H. Adams, Governor of Colorado; George H. Dern, Governor 
of Utah; Frank C. Emerson, Governor of Wyoming; Ed- 
ward Sargent, Lieutenant Governor of New Mexico; Delph 
E. Carpenter, interstate river commissioner for Colorado; 
William L. Boatright, attorney general of Colorado; Francis 
C. Wilson, interstate river commissioner for New Mexico; 
L. Ward Bannister, counsel for the city of Denver; M. C. 
Mechem, representing New Mexico, 

(Senate hearings on S. 728.) 
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Utah: The State of Utah, speaking through its governor 
(hearings on S. 728, p. 143), defined the demands of that State 
to be as follows: 


1. Seven-State ratification of the Santa Fe compact. 

2. A treaty with Mexico preserving to the United States the right to 
any water of the Colorado River made available through development 
in the United States, including equitable rights to the natural flow. 

8. Acknowledgment that water within the State is the property of 
the State. 

4. Acknowledgment that the State of Utah is the owner of that por- 
tion of the bed of the Colorado River which lies within its borders. 

5. Full acknowledgment that the States have a right to and receive 
compensation for the use of their lands and waters. 


The qualified ratification of the Santa Fe compact, as adopted 
by the Legislature of Utah January 26, 1927, was as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Utah: 

Section 1. Colorado River in Utah and Green River in Utah declared 
to be navigable streams: That the State of Utah does hereby declare 
that the Colorado River in Utah and the Green River in Utah from 
time immemorial and at the time of the admission of Utah into the 
Union as one of the States of the United States of America were and 
ever since have been and now are navigable streams. 

Sec. 2. Title to bed of all navigable rivers vested in State of Utah, 
when—Exceptions: That the title to the beds of said rivers and of 
each of them, as well as the title to the beds of all other streams and 
lakes which at the time of said admission of Utah into the Union 
were navigable in fact, vested in the State of Utah at the time of its 
said admission into the Union and said title has at all times thereafter 
been and now is vested in the State of Utah, except such portion or 
portions thereof as may have been heretofore disposed of by the State 
of Utah pursuant to law, by express grant. : 

Sec. 3. Intent with respect to paragraph (a) of Article IV, of the 
Colorado River compact—Colorado River navigable for intrastate com- 
merce: That the State of Utah does hereby declare that its adherence 
to paragraph (a) of Article IV of the Colorado River compact as set 
forth in chapter 5, Laws of Utah, 1923, which paragraph reads as 
follows: f 

“(a) Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for 
commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would 
seriously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such waters 
for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes. If the Congress shall 
not consent to this paragraph the other provisions of this compact 
shall nevertheless remain binding.” (Hearings on S. 728, p. 170.) 


Nevada: The State of Nevada desires ratification of the Colo- 
rado River compact by the seven States and a supplementary 
compact which will recognize the right of that State to the use 
of 300,000 acre-feet of water (Senate hearings on S. 728) and 
the acceptance of the principles of the Pittman resolution, 
which is found on page 131 of the 1928 Senate hearings on 
S, 728. 

{Resolution offered by Senator Key Pittman on behalf of the Nevada 
commission to the conference of governors and the commissioners 
of the Colorado Basin States in session at Denver, Colo. Adopted at 
Seven States’ Conference on the Colorado River at Denver, October 4, 
1927, by affirmative votes of Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming—California not voting] 

Whereas it is the settled law of this country that the ownership of 
and dominion and sovereignty over lands covered by navigable waters 
within the limits of the several States of the Union belong to the 
respective States within which they are found, with the consequent 
right to use or dispose of any portion thereof, when that can be done 
without substantial impairment of the interests of the public in the 
waters, and subject always to the paramount right of Congress to con- 
trol the navigation so far as may be necessary for the regulation of 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States; and 

Whereas it is the settled law of this country that subject to the 
settlement of controversies between them by interstate compact, or 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and subject always 
to the paramount right of Congress to control the navigation of navi- 
gable streams so far as may be necessary for the regulation of commerce 
with foreign nations and among the States, the exclusive sovereignty 
over all of the waters within the limits of the several States belongs to 
the respective States within which they are found, and the sovereignty 
over waters constituting the boundary between two States is equal in 
each of such respective States; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this conference that the exercise by the 
United States Government of the delegated constitutional authority to 
control nayigation for the regulation of interstate and foreign commerce 
does not confer upon such Government the use of waters for any other 
purposes which are not plainly adapted to that end, and does not divest 
the States of their sovereignty over such waters for any other public 
purpose that will not interfere with navigation: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference of governors and 
the duly authorized and appointed commissioners of the States of Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming, 
constituting the Colorado River Basin States, assembled at Denver, 
Colo., this 23d day of September, 1927, that— 

The rights of the States under such settled law shall be maintained. 

The States have a legal right to demand and receive compensation 
for the use of their lands and waters, except from the United States, 
for the use of such lands and waters to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The State or States upon whose land a dam and reservoir is built 
by the United States Government, or whose waters are used in con- 
nection with a dam built by the United States Government to generate 
hydroelectric energy are entitled to the preferred right to acquire the 
hydroelectric energy so generated or to acquire the use of such dam and 
reservoir for the generation of hydroelectric energy upon undertaking 
to pay to the United States Government the charges that may be made 
for such hydroelectric energy or for the use of such dam and reservoir 
to amortize the Government investment, together with interest thereon, 
or in lieu thereof to agree upon any other method of compensation for 
the use of their waters. 


All the interested States agree that, if the compact is ap- 
proyed, Nevada shall be granted the right to take such water 
as may be beneficially used in that State, which is estimated to 
be 300,000 acre-feet. 

California: The demands of California and her policy con- 
cerning the compact are outlined in chapter 33, assembly Joint 
Resolution No. 15, adopted by the Legislature of California in 
1925. This resolution ratifies the Colorado River compact with 
the following provisos: 


Provided, however, That the said Colorado River compact shall not 
be binding or obligatory upon the State of California, by this or any 
former approval thereof, or in any event until the President of the 
United States shall certify and declare— 

(a) That the Congress of the United States has duly authorized and 
directed the construction by the United States of a dam in the main 
stream of the Colorado River at or below Boulder Canyon, and to create 
a storage reseryoir of a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 acre-fect 
of water; and 

(b) That the Congress of the United States has exercised the power 
and jurisdiction of the United States to make the terms of the said 
Colorado River compact binding and effective as to the water of the 
Colorado River. 


A This bill meets and conforms to the full demands of Cali- 
ornia. 

With reference to an allocation of the water available under 
the Colorado River compact for use in the “lower basin,” 
California demanded as an “irreducible minimum ” 4,600,000 
acre-feet of the allocated water and one-half of any surplus 
water unallocated by that compact, available for use in the 
main stream. (Testimony Charles L. Childers, Senate hearings 
on S. 728.) 

Arizona: The Colorado River Commission of Arizona defined 
the position of Arizona with reference to the Colorado River 
compact to be as follows (hearings on S. 728, pp. 19, 46) : 


(1) Arizona will accept the Santa Fe compact if and when sup- 
plemented by a subsidiary compact which will make definite and 
certain the protection of Arizona's interests, as follows: 

(2) That before regulation of the Colorado River is undertaken, 
Mexico be formally notified that the United States Government reserves 
for use in the United States all water made available by storage in 
the United States. 

(3) That any compact dividing the water of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries shall not impair the rights of the States, under the 
respective water laws, to control the appropriation of water within 
their boundaries. 

(4) That the waters of the streams tributary to the Colorado River 
below Lees Ferry and which are inadequate to develop the irrigable 
lands of their own valleys be reserved to the States in which they are 
located. 

(5) That so much of the water of the Colorado River as is physically 
available to the lower-basin States—but without prejudice to the rights 
of the upper-basin States—shall be legally available to and divided 
among Arizona, California, and Nevada, as follows: 

(a) To Nevada, 300,000 acre-feet per annum. 

(b) The remainder, after such deduction as may be made to care 
for Mexican lands allotted by treaty, shall be equally divided between 
Arizona and California. (With reference to par. 5 (b) of the Arizona 
statement, Arizona agreed to accept a proposal for a division of the 
water which was suggested by the Governors of Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and New Mexico that the water available for the use of the 
lower basin be divided approximately as follows (Senate hearings on 
S. 728, p. 349), each State to have its tributary waters before they 
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enter the main stream: To Nevada, 300,000 acre-feet; to California, 
4,200,000 acre-feet; to Arizona, 3,000,000 acre-feet. All available sur- 
plus water to be divided equally between Arizona and California.) 

(6) That the right of the States to secure revenue from and to 
control the development of hydroeleetrie power within or upon their 
boundaries be recognized, 

(7) (With reference to pars. (6) and (7), the Arizona representa- 
tives insist upon the acceptance of the principle of the Pittman resolu- 
tion in a compact (Senate hearings on S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 131). 
That encouragement will be given, subject to the above conditions, to 
either public or private development of the Colorado River, at any 
site or sites harmonizing with a comprehensive plan for the maximum 
development of the river's irrigational and power resources. 

(8) That Arizona is prepared to enter in a compact at this time 
to settle all the questions enumerated herein, or Arizona will agree 
to forego a settlement of items 6 and 7, and make a compact dividing 
the water alone, provided it is specified in such compact that no power 
plants shall be installed in the lower-basin portion of the main Colo- 
rado River until the power question is settled by a power compact 
among the States. (The contention of Arizona, with reference to 
power revenues, stated briefly and succinctly, as it relates to the de- 
velopment proposed to be made under this act, is that the State ex- 
pects to derive a revenue from the hydroelectric power developed on 
the project, equivalent to what it would receive in taxation, if the 
project was developed by private enterprise.) 


CONTROL OF WATER BY WESTERN STATES IS RECOGNIZED BY CONGRESS 


In admitting the Western States into the Union “on an 
equality with all the other States,” Congress has conceded that 
no constitutional right was vested in the Federal Government 
to retain jurisdiction over appropriations of water for irriga- 
tion, domestic, power, or other uses excepting as they might 
affect navigation. In fact, the United States Supreme Court, 
in the case of Boquillas Cattle Co. v. Curtis (213 U. S. 339), 
in an opinion sustaining a decision of the Territorial Supreme 
Court of Arizona, declared “the doctrine of appropriation” 
hes in force in Arizona before it was annexed to the United 

tates, 

The Congress of the United States first recognized the ne- 
cessity for local customs to govern the use and appropriation 
of water in the semiarid Western States when it adopted sec- 
tion 9 of the act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stats. 266; sec. 2399, 
Rey. Stats.). This section reads: 


That wheneyer, by priority of possession, right to the use of water 
for mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have 
vested and accrued and the same are recognized and acknowledged 
by the local customs, laws, and the decisions of the courts, the pos- 
sessors and owners of such vested rights shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the same; and the right of way for the construction of ditches 
and canals, for the purposes aforesaid, is hereby acknowledged and 
confirmed. 


Under the terms of both the United States reclamation law 
and of the Federal water power act, the United States is re- 
quired to obtain the consent of the States to use the lands and 
waters of the States before it may proceed with the erection of 
any dam for the n of utilizing the water for domestic, 
irrigation, or power purpo: 

Section 8 of the United “States reclamation act (32 Stat. 388, 
1902), reads: 


That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State or Ter- 
ritory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this 
act, shall proceed In conformity with such laws, and nothing herein 
shall in any way affect any right of any State or of the Federal Govern- 
ment or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water in, to or from 
any interstate stream of the waters thereof: Provided, That the right 
to the use of water acquired under the provisions of this act shall be 
appurtenant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the basis, 
the measure, and the limit of the right. 


The Federal water power act, approved June 10, 1920, pro- 
vides in section 17 thereof as follows: 


That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting or in- 
tending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the re- 
spective States relating to control, appropriation, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or any vested 
right acquired therein, 


(At this point Mr. AsHurst made some remarks on the cloture 
rule and submitted sundry amendments, which were read and 
which appear in the current copy.) 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I read at this juncture an 
article from The Nation. No one would accuse The Nation of 


being a conservative organ. The article was printed on Novem- 
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ber 9, 1927, and Is entitled The Colorado River controversy,” 
written by Mary Austin, and is, in part, as follows- 
THE COLORADO RIVER CONTROVERSY 
By Mary Austin 

Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia are all inyolved in the project for converting the rampageous 
Rio Colorado into irrigation ditches and hydroelectric power. But from 
the beginning the situation of California was somewhat apart from the 
other intramontane States. The others are all relatively undeveloped, 
anxious to restrain development rather than to hurry it. California, on 
the other hand, is involved in an inflated economic complex which by its 
own momentum has outrun its own resources, Unless new resources 
can be found, southern California—it is only the section southwest of 
the San Bernardino Mountains which is affected—must suffer a serious 
check to her characteristic expansion. And California's claim on the 
Colorado is not quite in the same case as the other States. Hers is the 
smallest fragment of the basin, and she contributes no flow to the 
waters of the river, her natural right resting on 300 miles of State line 
along the Colorado, Her chief claim is to the waters already taken out 
of the river for irrigation in Imperial Valley, and to uncompleted 
filings for domestic water for coastal cities. And at the original con- 
ference California was, of all the seven States, most alive to the 
possibilities tied up with the river project. At that conference a com- 
pact was drawn up which secured to the four upper basin States— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico—50 per cent of the flow. 
of the river in perpetuity, leaving the other 50 per cent to be divided 
among Nevada, California, and Arizona. Nevada, in view of the small 
amount of land suitable for irrigation, was easily contented with 2 per 
cent of the lower half of the river, Arizona and California being left to 
agree on the partition of the remainder; until such agreement had been 
arrived at Arizona refused to ratify the compact. A little later Cali- 
fornia withdrew from it altogether. And then Utah. And in August 
of 1927 a second conference was called to uncover the roots of the 
situation. 

It is always a little difficult to deal with southern California as 
one deals with other localities. In southern California boosting has 
become a religious duty; and the divine right of that section to all 
it can get, by any method whatever, is unquestioned. Naturally, 
California wanted more than half of the water left by the compact 
to be shared between her and Arizona, and was hurt because Arizona 
evidently didn't mean to surrender it. A great many people in the 
Southwest felt California's way about it; such is the glamor over all 
the American view of the immediate and the outside enterprise. Even 
Mr. Hoover called Arizona rebellious, though what she rebelled against 
was the forced limitations of the development. Arizona has prac- 
tically all her lands in the basin subject to irrigation, and contributes 
the major portion of the southern basin flow. Moreover, she has 
lands that would produce in due time exactly the citrus fruits and 
subtropical crops that are grown in California. Arizona, therefore, 
continued to insist that a 50-50 allocation was not only fair but 
generous, Also, there was the question of power control, Suppose 
Arizona should continue to insist on the natural logic of natural re- 
sources. It was much to California's interest to build a dam at 
Boulder Lake as soon as possible. This would take care of all south- 
ern California's necessities and do very little for Arizona. It would 
benefit the five other States not at all. But the dam would be on 
Arizona's soil and subject more or less to her State control. Cali- 
fornia withdrew from the Santa Fe compact and initiated the Swing- 
Johnson bill. 

Detailed discussion of the Swing-Johnson bill is reserved for all 


_citizens of the United States who have an interest in the question of 


the Federal control of State resources, for all people who have an in- 
terest in power, both present and prospectiye, and for those who see 
in any move toward the socialization of natural resources either an 
advantage or a menace, Also, the six intramontane States, whose 
chief natural asset is the Colorado River, are intimately concetned. 
The power to be developed by the proposed Boulder Creek Dam is 
estimated as about equal to the sum of all the existing power develop- 
ment in the United States. A few of Arizona's reasons for objecting 
to the Swing-Johnson bill are that irrigation demands are sacrificed 
to power prospects; that the bill utilizes the natural resources of 
Arizona and Nevada to develop California; that the bill initiates the 
taking of natural resources from one State to another without com- 
pensation. There are 23 other reasons set forth in the statement of 
Arizona which can be had by applying to her governor; quite enough 
to stiffen the resolution of the whole State and quicken the apprehen- 
sions of five others. It was to clear up the general situation, baldly 
and too briefly outlined here, that the Denver conference was called. 
One of the omitted items relates to the use of water by landowners 
in Mexico below the State lines. The general usage of waters for irri- 
gations in our Southwest follows the old Spanish law of prior use. 
Landowners in Mexico are now entitled to all the water they are using 
or can put to beneficial use before the United States takes action by 
advising them that the remaining flow of the Colorado is about to be 
impounded for use within the United States. This can hardly take 
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place until an agreement is reached by all the States affected. Thus 
the flow available for future irrigation north of the international 
boundary is steadily being diminished by the amount that is increas- 
ingly used below the boundary. This makes for urgency in point of 
time in settling the allocation of interstate waters. But as it is 
reported that California capital is invested in these Mexican irriga- 
tion schemes, the urgency is greater on the six other States than on 
California. There are also claims of water users in California for 
flood and silt protection, but, as these are freely conceded by the other 
States, they do not materially affect the problem. And over the whole 
situation hangs the Swing-Johnson bill, which California is steadily 
pressing and all the other States are preparing to resist. 

Perhaps this is the time to mention a factor that is definitely opera- 
tive and singularly unaccounted for: A widespread disposition on the 
part of the press to minimize and definitely to misrepresent the situa- 
tion. Even while the present conference was in session Many news- 
papers throughout the country carried reports of its proceedings which 
were explicitly contradicted by the facts. Such misrepresentative re- 
ports reaching citizens of the seven States unable to come into more 
direct relation to the facts will undoubtedly affect the reaction of 
those States to their own problems, The general implications of the 
reports in question were, first of all, that the Swing-Johnson bill is 
more certain to pass than anyone is at present warranted in assum- 
ing; and, secondly, that the responsibility for the failure of agreement 
rests primarily on Arizona. One never quite knows whether the Ameri- 
can press means anything by its freely expressed biases, or whether 
it is simply not sufficiently interested to form an intelligent opinion. 
If that is the case, it is much the worse for the American people, for 
what really transpired at the conference was the swing of the whole 
subject away from a two-State contest to a national policy. 

There was no question that the five States already contented with 
their allocation of waters had met to hear out the matter of the 
other two with sympathy and without rancor. The details of the dis- 
cussion would hardly interest a public unacquainted with “ acre-feet” 
and “ miners’ inches.” At the end of the discussion a committee of 
the governors of the four upper-basin States was appointed to effect 
such compromise as was thought advisable. To the compromise thus 
proposed Arizona finally consented. And in the end California still 
stood out for a larger share, the exact amount of which would mean 
nothing to the uninitiated. For possible beneficiaries of either the 
Arizona or the California contention, there are the printed statements 
of each side. But for the country at large there are far more serious 
considerations than the matter of a few hundred thousand acre-feet 
of water for irrigation. As a matter of executive convenience at the 
conference, an effort was made to keep these larger factors in the 
background of the earlier meetings. But when the conference recon- 
veneg on November 7 the real problem of the Colorado must be faced. 

To understand it in its national implications, it must be realized 
that the Colorado Basin is the United States’ last large-sized oppor- 
tunity for peaceable territorial expansion. For a territory the size 
of the Republic of France all Europe would gladly permit itself to be 
torn to tatters. It is a goodly land, immensely varied in climate, 
topography, mineral wealth, and crop possibilities, It has in an 
unusual degree the new and imperfectly estimated possibility of hydro- 
electric power. It has the beginnings of a strongly marked regional 
culture, It beckons from every hill and valley with the last oppor- 
tunity for the rise of a superior English-speaking culture within the 
territory of the United States. Should the Swing-Johnson bill pass 
and California have her way, or even the dominant position in the 
distribution of benefits, many of these opportunities would pass away 
forever from the people of the United States, Probably, outside of 
Arizona, this is only half realized even by the people whose immediate 
future is at stake. 

Let me not be misunderstood as imputing any special iniquity to 
southern California in making every effort to secure the advantage of 
her own territory. It is the tradition of American expansions that 
we should tussle over our natural advantages and the devil take the 
hindermost. While our resources seemed practically unlimited it was 
useless to try for a more considered and far-looking method of dealing 
with them. But this adventure of the Southwest can never happen 
again. What will happen if she has her way is that southern Caii- 
fornia will continue for a time her phenomenal material expansion. 
She will produce more of the same thing in the same limited district 
of the identical limited type of what goes by the name of “ pros- 
perity.” And large areas of Arizona capable of producing not only 
the same thing that southern California produces but other things, 
and more of them, will remain forever undeveloped. There is prac- 
tically no agricultural development in the Southwest without water; 
and owing to factors of climate and soil formation water will go fur- 
ther in Arizona than in the parts of California where it is proposed 
to use the waters of the Colorado. It can also be done more cheaply 


in Arizona than by lifting the water out of its natural basin over 
the divide onto the California coastal plain. 

This is the first, but only one item. There are unhappy possibilities 
among the six remaining States, of other struggles for the remainder 
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of the river's possibilities, of opposing interstate interests, instead of 
the unified development of an intramontane culture such as is sug- 
gested by the natural configuration of the land. And there is the 
beginning of the usurpation of State control by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the exposing of natural resources unreservedly to political 
intrigue rather than the checks of private enterprise which have 80 
far regulated such matters in the United States. The beginning is 
inauspicious for those who favor Federal control of national resources, 
for no way of arguing the Swing-Johnson bill can make it seem other 
than the rape of the natural resources of one State against that State's 
consent for the advantage of another State. There is no manner of 
doubt that, unanimously as California seems to be fighting for the 
Swing-Johnson bill, Arizona will fight against it, and on constitu- 
tional grounds. So that even the convinced advocate of the Federaliza- 
tion of such control must see that the forcing of Arizona's hand would 
heavily prejudice the whole project of Federalization. 

That the people of the United States must eventually face this pos- 
sibility, this closing of the doors of individual enterprise, this sharp 
regional struggle for portable advantages, we haye all known. The 
real question is, Are we ready to face it now and on this layout? It 
must not be forgotten that there is an international factor involved, 
and that the Colorado River is not the only source of water for irriga- 
tion divided between the United States and Mexico, There is also 
the Rio Grande, with the two growing States of Texas and New Mexico 
having somewhat different interests. This international situation has 
not yet got beyond the reach of reasonably diplomatic control. But it 
does afford, in the possibility of a protracted struggle among the South- 
western States, an easy loophole of advantage for Mexico. 

These are the most salient aspects of the situation being dealt with 
in the conference of governors and their advisers at Denver, There is 
probably no one at that conference who does not fully realize the 
national reach of the problem and its almost fatalistic relation to the 
American future. The one thing most needed to aid them in coming 
to decisions which will have the good of the country in full regard is 
that the country itself should awake to a proper share of its own 
interest. 


Mr. President, I realize how tedious and boresome it is for a 
speaker here or elsewhere to discuss the law of a case, but I 
believe an exposition as to the law will be welcome. It may not 
be listened to by many at this hour; I could not expect it to be; 
but surely there are those who will read it. I believe that if 
the Senators from California would read it they would be con- 
vinced, because they are lawyers of high attainments, and it 
becomes my duty to lay before the Senate the law of this con- 
troversy as I see it. I would be remiss in my duty if I failed 
to do so; it is an obligation I owe not only to my State, not only 
to the country, but to the Senate and no less to myself. 

Mr. President, the Colorado River is in law a navigable and 
an interstate and international stream, although its navigability 
has been destroyed for reasons which I shall discuss later. The 
water in the river originates wholly in the United States, but 
the mouth of the river is in a foreign country. The strict appli- 
cation of the doctrine laid down by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S. 419) would 
probably result in the appropriation of the water of the river by 
the States best able to put it to immediate use, and this would 
be extremely detrimental to the interests of the upper basin 
States. It would also probably inspire a race for competitive 
development of agricultural lands which economic conditions do 
not warrant. 


STATES ARE ENTITLED TO EQUALITY OF RIGHT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the United States provides and the 
United States Supreme Court in a long line of decisions has 
consistently upheld the theory upon which our Union of States 
is founded—that each of the States is sovereign, is entitled to 
the use of its natural advantages, and stands on an equality 
with all of the other States. 

The United States Supreme Court has declared in the case of 
Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 97) that— 

One cardinal rule underlying all the relations of the States to each 
other is that of equality of right. Each State stands on the same 
level with all the rest. It can impose its own legislation on no one 
of the others and is bound to yield its own views to none. 

In Hudson Water Co. v. McCarter (209 U. S. 357), the court 
stated: 

It (a State) finds itself in possession of what all admit to be a 
great public good, and what it has it may keep and give no one a reason 
for its will. 

In Trenton v. New Jersey (262 U. S. 185) the court stated: 

The State undoubtedly has power and it is its duty to control and 


conserve the use of its water resources for the benefit of all its 
inhabitants. 


1928 


In Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 U. S. 559, 578) the Supreme 
Court stated that— 


Equality of constitutional right and power is the condition of all 
States of the Union, old and new. 


In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 92) the court stated: 


The powers of the National Government within the semiarid States 
are the same—no greater and no less—as those within the limits of 
the original thirteen. 


In Hammer v. Dagenheart (247 U. S. 278) the court stated: 


There is no power yested in Congress to require the States to exer- 
cise their police powers. 


The cases which have been cited leave no room for doubt that 
the State of Arizona is entitled to the same protection and to 
the application of the same principles of law which the other 
States in the Colorado River Basin are afforded by any legisla- 
tion authorized by Congress, 

If the present and existing laws which govern the appropri- 
ation and use of water in the Colorado River Basin—as they are 
interpreted and enforced by the decision of the courts, and par- 
ticularly, if the laws as they relate to an interstate stream, 
as they are defined by the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Colorado v. Wyoming (259 U. S. 419)—are to be 
repealed, Arizona’s demand is merely for equality of right with 
the other States. Arizona insists that the other States have 
no right to determine their own needs, reserve an adequate 
supply of water to care for their needs, and then to impose 
their will upon her. 

If Arizona unreservedly consented to and ratified article 4 (a) 
of the Colorado River compact, she would thereby renounce 
sovereign and valuable rights which she now possesses in the 
bed and the banks of that river. 

Arizona is asked to surrender rights which she now possesses 
and to enter into a compact with the other six States in the Colo- 
rado River Basin. 

The Colorado River compact is primarily an instrument to 
apportion the beneficial consumptive use of the waters of the 
river among the several States. 

Arizona agrees, in the main, with the principles upon which 
the propesed compact is based, and declares that when an 
equitable portion of the water is reserved for her use, she will 
then enter into the compact in so far as it relates to a division 
of the water. 

The compact, however, contains a provision (art. 4 (a)) 
which is of transcendent importance to Arizona and to which 
the State can not agree without a reservation. 

The article referred to makes a formal declaration in which 
the States agree—and Congress is asked to ratify the proposal— 
“that the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for com- 
merce.” This might be construed to be tantamount to a re- 
nunciation by Arizona of sovereign and valuable rights which 
the State now possesses and a declaration that they shall 
become extinct. 

Arizona agrees, in principle, that a higher use can be made 
of the water of the Colorado River than to require its use for 
the purpose of navigation. The State, however, desires to retain 
sovereign and valuable rights which she possesses in this navi- 
gable stream, and insists that before Arizona will agree to 
ratify the provisions of article 4 (a) of the compact the agree- 
ment must provide that Arizona’s right to retain and control— 
as a sovereign, for the use and benefit of her citizens—the bed 
and banks and the use of the waters of the stream, while they 
are within her borders, for the development of hydroelectric 
power. One of the sovereign rights which Arizona desires to 
exercise as a result of her ownership of the bed and banks of 
the Colorado River and her rights in the waters of the stream 
is to derive revenue for public purposes from the development 
of hydroelectric power. 

It is contended that Arizona would have no right to tax a 
power project constructed by the Federal Government. Ari- 
zona agrees that if the United States Government, when it con- 
structs the projects, were exercising a strictly governmental 
function or even a strictly public function and possibly even 
in promoting its own proprietary interests, it would not be 
subject to taxation upon its projects, but Arizona insists that 
the projects authorized in the Swing-Johnson bill do not meet 
this test, 

The authorized representatives of Arizona have stated re- 
peatedly that they are willing to accept and enter into a com- 
pact with the other States in the Colorado River Basin, pro- 
vided the State of Arizona is given the protection under these 
new laws equal to that which is given to all the other States. 
Or, stated in another way, Arizona is asking that if the law 
of prior appropriation is to be set aside and water is to be 
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apportioned by a compact among the States, that Arizona be 

given the same protection against Mexico and California that 

Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico are asking for 

themselves, 

Tun COLORADO River, AS A MATTER OF Law, is A NAVIGABLE RIVER AT 
BLACK or BOULDER CANYON 


NAVIGATION—EXPLORATIONS—POPULATION 


(Information given under this heading is quoted from Water Supply 
Paper (295 U. S. G. S., 1916) and was obtained largely from 
Dellenbaugh, F. S., The Romance of the Colorado River, New York, 1902.) 


The history of exploration of the basin of the Colorado is 
replete with accounts of interesting and romatic incidents, with 
discoveries, starvations, battles, massacres, and lonely, danger- 
ous journeys. A brief outline of the more important events, 
arranged in chronologic order, is here presented: 


1531, As early as 1531 vague rumors were current of a large river, 
the mouth of which was closed by a cable stretched across from side to 
side. N 

1539, Francisco de Ulloa sailed from Acapulco July 8, 1539, with a 
fleet of three vessels, and after many difficulties reached shallow water 
at the head of the Sea of Cortes (now known as the Gulf of California). 
This seems to have been the first visit of Europeans to the mouth of the 
Colorado. Ulloa did not see the river but surmised that one might be 
there. 

1540. Hernando de Alarcon sailed in May, 1540, to explore the region 
north of New Spain, and at last reached the head of the Sea of Cortes. 
He says: “And it pleased God that after this sort we came to the very 
bottom of the bay, where we found a very mighty river, which ran with 
so great fury of a stream that we could hardly sail against it“ (spelling 
modernized). Here began the acquaintance of Europeans with the river 
now known as the Colorado of the West. Alarcon proceeded up the 
Colorado in small boats to a point about 100 miles above the mouth of 
Gila River, 

1540. Melchior Diaz in the fall of 1540 explored the Colorado and 
surrounding country in the vicinity of the Chocolate Mountains, At 
about the same time (1542) Don López de Cárdenas discovered the 
Grand Canyon. The canyons of the river, however, remained unexplored 
for 329 years thereafter—until 1869. 

1605. Don Juan de Oñate, governor of New Mexico, made a trip from 
the village of San Juan on the Rio Grande to the Colorado in the 
vicinity of Williams River and went down the Colorado to the Gulf. 

1618. Zalvidar with Padre Jimfinez and 47 soldiers went out to Moki 
and thence to the Rio de Buena Esperanza (Colorado River), but they 
evidently encountered Marble Canyon and soon returned. 

1680 to 1711. Padre Eusibio Francisco Kino (spelled also Kühn, 
Kühne, Quino, and in several other ways. Dellenbaugh (op. cit., p. 80) 
says that Kühn or Kühne is probably the correct form, but long usage 
gives preference to Kino), an Austrian by birth and a member of the 
Jesuit order, made many journeys over the whole of northern Sonora 
and the southern half of Arizona, then comprising the Pimeria Alta, 
the upper land of Pimas, and Papagueria, the land of Papagos. His 
base of exploration was the mission of Dolores, which he established in 
Sonora in 1687. For some 30 years Kino labored in this field with tire- 
less energy. 

1744. Padre Jacobo Sedelmair went down the Gila from Casa Grande 
to the great bend and thence across to the Colorado at about the mouth 
of Williams River, but his journey was no more fruitful than those of 
his predecessors in the last two centuries, 

1768-1776. Francisco Garcés made five expeditions. The first was 
made in 1768 and the second in 1770, but in these journeys he did not 
reach the Colorado. In the third, in 1771, he went down the Gila to 
the Colorado and descended the Colorado along its banks, possibly to 
the mouth. In the fourth, in 1774, he went with Captain Anza 
to the Colorado and to the Mission of San Gabriel in California near 
Los Angeles. In his fifth and most Important expedition, in 1775-76, 
he again accompanied Captain Anza, who was bound for the present site 
of San Francisco, there to establish a mission. At Yuma Gareés left 
the Anza party, went down to the mouth of the Colorado, and then up 
along the river to Mohave, and after another trip out to San Gabriel he 
started on the most important part of all his journeys, from Mohave 
to the Moki towns, the objective point of all expeditions eastward from 
the Colorado. Leaving Mohave June 4, 1776, Garcés struck eastward 
across Arizona and passed near the rim of the Grand Canyon, though 
he did not then see it. Garcés found his way down to the Little Colo- 
rado by means of a side canyon, and got up again on the other side in 
the same way. On July 2 he arrived at the pueblo of Oraibi. The 
natives refused to allow him to remain at Oraibi, and he left on July 4. 
He reached the Colorado again July 25, his journey having proved abso- 
lutely fruitless so far as missionary work was concerned, and he arrived 
at his mission of Bac September 17, 1776. 

1776. On July 29, 1776, another even greater expedition was begun at 
Santa Fe by the Fray Padre Francisco Silvestre Vélez Escalante in his 
search for a route to Monterey. Escalante believed a better road existed 
to Monterey by way of the north than by the middle route, and a 
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further incentive to journey that way was probably the rumors of large 
towns in that direction, 

The party went by way of Abiquiu and Chama River and reached 
the San Juan about where it first meets the north line of New Mexico; 
thence thcy crossed several tributaries to the head of Dolores River, 
which they descended for 11 days. The party made its way across 
Grand River, the Book Plateau, and White River to the Green (called 
the San Buenaventura), which was forded apparently near the foot of 
Split Mountain Canyon. Following the course of the river down some 
10 leagues, they went up the Uinta (now called Duchesne) and finally 
crossed the Wasatch Range, coming down the western side, evidently by 
way of what is now known as Spanish Fork, to Utah Lake, then called 
by the natives Timpanogos. Here they heard of a greater lake to the 
north, but instead of seeking it they turned southwesterly in what they 
considered the direction of Monterey through Sevier River Valley, calling 
the Sevier the Santa Isabel, and kept down along the western edge of 
the high plateaus. It was by this time the 7th of October, and Esca- 
lante concluded that it would be impossible to reach Monterey before 
winter set in; he therefore persuaded his companions that it would be 
best to strike for the Moki towns in Arizona. * 

Going on southward past what is now Parowan, they came to the 
headwaters of a branch of the Virgin, in Cedar Valley, and this they 
followed down to the main stream, which they left flowing southwesterly. 
The place where they turned from it was probably about at Toquerville. 
Trying to make their general course southeast, they passed over the 
country now known as Kanab, Ninemile Valley, Kaibab Plateau, Horse 
Rock Valley, and Vermilion Cliffs, and at length struck the Colorado at 
Marble Canyon. Twice they succeeded in descending to the river, but 
were unable to cross. On November 8, 1776, they reached the ford 
now known as the Crossing of the Fathers, about 35 miles north of 
Lee Ferry, a few miles north of the Utah-Arizona State line. From 
this crossing to the Moki towns Escalante had a plain trail, and on 
reaching Santa Fe he and his party had completed a circuit of more 
than 1,500 miles, mainly through unknown country. This is one of the 
most remarkable explorations ever carried out in the West. 

1779-1781. The authorities, importuned by Captain Palma, the Yuma 
chief whose devotions and piety had so delighted Garcés, had decided to 
establish on the Lower Colorado two nondescript settlements, a sort of 
cross between mission, pueblo, and presidio. Garcés therefore went to 
Yuma again in 1779 to prepare the way, and in 1780 two of the hybrid 
affairs were started. One, at what is now Fort Yuma, was called Puerto 
de la Purísima Concepción, after the little canyon near by which had been 
so named by Garcés, a canyon 50 feet deep and 1,000 feet long; the 
other, about 8 miles down, was called San Pedro y San Pablo de Bicuner. 
There were four padres, Garcés and Barraneche at the upper station and 
Diaz and Moreno at the lower. Each place had 8 or 10 soldiers, a few 
colonists, and a few laborers. The Spaniards were obliged to appro- 
priate some of the best lands to till for the support of the missions, 
and this fact, together with the general poverty of the establishments 
when he had expected something fine, disgusted Palma and exasperated 
him and the other Yumas. In June, 1781, Captain Moncada, lieutenant 
governor of Lower California, arrived with soldiers and recruits en 
route for California settlements and encamped opposite Yuma, After 
some of these people had been sent forward or back, as the plans 
demanded, Moncada remained at the camp with a few of his soldiers. 
On the 17th of July, without a sign preliminary to the execution of 
their wrath, Captain Palma and all his band threw piety to the winds 
and annihilated with clubs Moncada’s camp and most of the men in 
the two missions. Garcés, who had never been to Palma and his people 
anything but a kind and generous friend, and his assistant, Barraneche, 
were at first spared, but the rabble declared these two were the worst of 
all, and under this pressure Palma yielded. The military expeditions 
sent to avenge the massacre were unsuccessful and the missions on the 
Colorado were ended. Nearly half a century pasesd before the face of 
white man was again seen at the mouth of the river. 

1808. Two years after the return of the famous Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition Andrew Henry crossed over the south pass into the valley of 
Green River in Wyoming. 

1824. Gen. William Henry Ashley haying previously organized a 
fur-trading company in St. Louis, then the center of all western 
commerce, had established himself in Green River Valley with a large 
band of expert trappers. 

1825. In 1825 Ashley had established a camp at the mouth of 
Henrys Fork, near Flaming Gorge. During this year Ashley and his 
party constructed boats to go down the Green for the purpose of 
trapping beaver. The trip was successful through Flaming Gorge 
and Horseshoe Canyon, but in Red Canyon their boats were wrecked 
in a cataract now known as Ashley Falls. Ashley and his party left 
the river at Browns Park. This was, no doubt, the first attempt to 
navigate Green River. 

1825 to 1839. During this period the Colorado Basin was visited 
by many trappers and explorers. Some of the most prominent were 
James O. Pattie and his father (1825), R. W. H. Hardy (1826), 
Jedediah Smith (1826), Kit Carson, one of the greatest scouts and 
trappers (1826), Ewing Young, trapper (1827); William Wolfskill 
(1830) ; Captain Bonneville (1832); and Thomas J. Farnham (1839), 
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By the time the third decade of the nineteenth century was fairly 
begun the trappers were crossing in considerable numbers from the 
headwaters of the Missouri and the Platte into the valleys of the 
Colorado and the Columbia. 

1840. By the year 1840 the great western wilderness had been 
traversed throughout by Americans. Only the canyons of the Colorado 
remained, at least below the mouth of Grand River, almost as much 
of a problem as before the fur trade was born. 

1842. In 1842 Frémont came up the North Platte and Sweetwater 
Branch, crossing from that stream by the South Pass over to the 
headwaters of the Colorado. Frémont’s explorations of the Colorado 
and the West covered the period 1842 to 1846. 

1847 to 1852. In 1847 the Mormons crossed the Colorado River 
Basin and settled in Salt Lake Valley. In 1849 the discovery of gold 
in California led many emigrants to cross the Colorado River Basin, 
In 1851 Fort Yuma was established. According to Lieutenant Hobbs, 
the first steamboat came up the Colorado to Yuma in 1850, frightening 
the Yumas so that they ran for their lives, exclaiming that the devil 
was coming, blowing fire and smoke out of his eyes and nose and 
kicking back with his feet in the water. This was the stern-wheel 
steamboat Yuma, which evidently antedated the Uncle Sam, usually 
credited with being the first steamboat on the Colorado. In 1851 
George A. Johnson came to the mouth of the Colorado on the schooner 
Sierra Nevada, 

1857. Lieutenant Ives with the SEER Explorer and Captain 
Jobnson with the steamboat Colorado navigated Colorado River to a 
point called “the head of navigation.” The highest point reached by 
Lieutenant Ives was Vegas Wash; Captain Johnson took his boat 
to a point several miles above Vegas Wash. 

1859. During the year 1859 Captain Macomb was sent to examine 
the junction of the Green and Grand. For a considerable distance he 
followed from Santa Fe almost the same trail that Escalante had 
traveled 83 years previously. Dr. J. S. Newberry, the eminent geolo- 
gist, who had been with Lieutenant Ives, was one of this party. 
Macomb and Newberry succeeded in forcing their way within 6 miles 
of the junction, there to be completely baffled and turned back. 

1866. In 1866 another attempt was made to navigate the Colorado 
above Mohave. Captain Rogers, who for four years had been on the 
lawer Colorado, took the steamboat Esmeralda, 97 feet long and draw- 
ing 3% feet of water, up as far as Callville, near the mouth of the 
Virgin, which was several miles above the highest point attained by 
Ives in his skiff, but little if any farther than Johnson had come 
with his steamboat. 

1868. During the winter of 1868 and 1869 Maj. John Wesley Powell 
made several important journeys in connection with his purpose of 
exploring the great walled river; one was southward as far as Grand 
River; a second followed White River to its junction with the Green; 
and a third went northward around the base of Uinta Mountains, 
skirting the gorges afterwards named Lodore, Whirlpool, and Red 
Canyon. In these travels he formed his plans for an attempt to 
explore fully the remarkable string of chasms. Funds for the pro- 
posed expedition were furnished by the State institutions of Tllinois 
and the Chicago Academy of Sciences—none by the Federal Govern- 
ment, so that this was in no way a Government expedition, except 
that Congress passed a joint resolution authorizing him to draw rations 
for 12 men from western Army posts. 

1869. On May 24, 1869, Major Powell and his party left Green 
River, Wyo., on thetr voyage down the Green and the Colorado to the 
mouth of the Virgin. There were 12 men in the party; three of the 
four boats were of oak, 21 feet long, and one was of light pine, 16 
feet long. During the last week in August, Powell reached his goal, 
the mouth of Virgin River. Here he left the party, but the others 
continued down the river to the Gulf, which they reached before the 
end of September, 1869. Although Powell had demonstrated the 
possibility of passing alive through the 1,000-mile stretch of canyons 
on the Green and the Colorado, the scientific results of his hazardous 
voyage were not what he desired. Owing to numerous disasters 
many instruments had been lost and he had been prevented by this 
as many other circumstances from fully accomplishing his intentions. 
For this reason he determined te make another descent if he could 
obtain pecuniary aid from the Government. Congress appropriated 
a sum for a second expedition. 

1871. On May 22, 1871, Powell left Green River, Wyo., on his second 
voyage down the Green and the Colorado. This voyage of exploration 
of the canyons on the main stream and its tributaries was completed 
to Lee Ferry in the second week of October. Lee Ferry is at the 
mouth of Paria River, at the head of Marble Canyon, in Arizona. 
Here the boats were cached and the party spent the winter in the 
vicinity of Kanab. 

1871. While the Powell party was making its second voyage down 
the Green and the Colorado another expedition was being made up 
the Colorado. Lieutenant Wheeler, topographical engineer of the 
War Department, started from Fort Mohave September 16, 1871, to 
explore the Colorado to the mouth of Diamond Creek, which he 
reached October 22. It required four weeks of extremely hard work 


to make the yoyage up the Colorado from Fort Mohaye to the mouth of 
Diamond Creek, whereas members of the party made the trip from 
the mouth of Diamond Creek to Fort Mohave in five days. 

1872. On August 17, 1872, Major Powell returned to his boats at 
the mouth of the Paria and started on his second yoyage through the 
Grand Canyon. On reaching the mouth of Kanab Creek, Powell de- 
cided to end the river work on account of the extreme high water, 
which made the rapids in the second granite gorge impassable. The 
topographic, geologic, and geodetic work of the survey did not cease 
with his departure from the river but was continued in the territory 
adjacent to the Grand Canyon. 

1877. The Southern Pacific Railroad was completed to the Colorado 
at Yuma, Ariz., in 1877. 

1883. The Atlantic & Pacific Railroad crossed the Colorado at 
Needles in 1883. The Rio Grande Western crossed the Green in 
Gunnison Valley, Utah, in 1883; the Union Pacific had been con- 
structed to Green River, Wyo., in 1869. 

1889. A new railroad was proposed from Grand Junction, Colo., 
down the Colorado through the canyons to the Gulf of California, a 
distance of 1,200 miles. At that time it was difficult to procure coal 
on the Pacific coast and it was thought that this “ water-level” road, 
crossing no mountains, would be profitable in bringing the coal from 
Colorado to the Golden Gate. 

A company was organized with Frank M. Brown as its president, 
and surveys were started as the preliminary to the construction of the 
Denyer, Colorado Canyon & Pacific Railway. Brown and his party 
started from Green River, Utah, on May 25, 1889, to continue the rail- 
road survey down the Colorado, the survey down the Grand having 
been completed to its mouth. The chief engineer of the proposed rail- 
road was Robert Brewster Stanton. The difficulties encountered in 
conducting the surveys through Cataract Canyon were enormous. The 
line was carried to the mouth of the Paria. Boats were not suitable 
for the river work, and it was decided not to attempt to carry the 
railroad survey into Marble Canyon. A reconnaissance investigation 
of this canyon, however, was attempted, and just below the Soap Creek 
Rapids, in Marble Canyon, Brown, the president of the railroad com- 
pany, was drowned. A few days later two other members of the party 
were lost in the river, This second disaster caused Stanton to resolve 
to leave the river. The remaining members of the party climbed from 
Marble Canyon at the point known as Veseys Paradise. On July 19, 
1889, the party reached the surface of the country, 2,500 feet above 
the river. By November 25, 1889, Stanton had organized a new party 
to continue the railroad survey. The trip through the lower canyons 
on the Colorado was completed March 17, 1890. 

1891-1894. Since the Stanton party several successful and unsuccess- 
ful descents have been made. The first was the “ Best party,” repre- 
senting the Colorado, Grand Canyon & Improvement Co., with eight men 
and two boats similar to those used by Stanton on his second voyage. 
The expedition left Green River, Utah, July 10, 1891. The trip was 
successful to Lee Ferry. No men were lost. The expedition was 
abandoned at this point. 

In 1891 the steam launch Major Powell, 35 feet long, equipped with 
two 6-horsepower engines driving twin screws, was brought out in the 
summer from Chicago by way of Rio Grande Western Railway to the 
crossing of Green River and was launched in September of that year. 
A screw was soon broken and the attempt to go down the river 
abandoned. In 1892 another effort was made, which was also giyen 
up after a few miles, but in 1893 the Major Powell was taken down to 
the junction of the Green and Grand and back, making a second trip 
in April. Several other steamboats were later put on the river, the 
Undine being the most pretentious. She was wrecked trying to run 
upstream on Grand River above Moab. In 1894 Lieut. C. L. Potter 
made a successful voyage from Diamond Creek to the mouth of the 
Virgin. 

1895. September 20, 1895, N. Galloway and William Richmond 
started from Green River, Wyo., and made the trip to Lee Ferry in 
flat-bottomed boats. In September, 1896, they started again from 
Henry Fork, Wyo., and went to the Needles, reaehing there February 
10, 1897. Since that time Galloway has made several successful 
descents. 

1896. In August, 1896, George F. Flavell and a companion left Green 
River, Wyo., and successfully descended the Colorado to Yuma, Ariz., 
in flat-bottomed boats, reaching there December, 1896. 

1907. In 1907 three miners, Charles Russell, E. R. Monett, and 
Albert Loper, with three steel boats, each 16 feet long, left Green River, 
Utah, September 20, to make the descent. Loper and one damaged 
boat were left at Hite, near the mouth of Fremont River, while Russell 
and Monett proceeded. In the beginning of the Grand Canyon they 
lost a boat, but with the remaining one, after various disasters, finally 
made their exit from the Grand Canyon January 31, 1908. Their 
boats of steel were unsuited to the river work. 

1909. Julius F. Stone and N. Galloway left Green River, Wyo., Sep- 
tember 12, 1909, making a successful descent through the many 
canyons of the Green and the Colorado, 
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1911. September 8, 1911, Ellsworth and Emery Kolb left Green 
River, Wyo., on a photographic trip down the Green and the Colorado, 
The trip was a complete success. Interesting pictures were ob- 
tained, many of which showed the party shooting various rapids. The 
Kolbs landed at Needles January 18, 1912. 


Although many successful descents have been made through 
the canyons of Green and Colorado Rivers the dangers of such 
a trip must not be overlooked. In making this trip at the 
present time it is necessary to take every precaution to make 
sure that the equipment is complete. No pains should be spared 
in providing the proper kind of boats. Life preservers should 
be provided, and care should be taken to provide sufficient food. 


THe GOVERNMENT May BUILD A DAM ON THE COLORADO RIVER TO 
IMPROVE NAVIGATION 


Considered merely from the point of view of rules of law, 
clearly and firmly established by the highest court of the land, 
there appears to be no doubt, if the Congress of the United 
States determines that it is expedient to take such measures 
as are necessary to promote the Government's interests in the 
Colorado River under the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
that there will be little question of the right of the Govern- 
ment to proceed to improve navigation. 

Indeed, it may be admitted, for the sake of this discussion, 
that the right of the Federal Government to improve the river 
for navigation is incontrovertible. The Supreme Court in United 
States v. Chandler Dunbar Co. (229 U. S. 53), Mr. Justice 
Lurton speaking for the court (on page 62), says: 


It is subordinate to the public right of navigation, and however 
helpful in protecting the owner against third parties, is of no avail 
against the exercise of the great and absolute power of Congress over 
the improvement of navigable rivers. That power of use and control 
comes from the power to regulate commerce between the States and 
with foreign nations. It includes navigation and subjects every navi- 
gable river to the control of Congress.. * If, in the judgment 
of Congress, the use of the bottom of the river is proper for the pur- 
pose of placing therein structures in aid of navigation, it is not thereby 
taking private property for a public use, for the owner's title was in 
its very nature subject to that use in the interest of public navigation. 


In Scranton v. Wheeler (179 U. S. 144, at page 815) the court 
said: 


If the title had remained in the State, the conclusion would be the 
same. The State would hold subject to the public use and its property 
right in the submerged soil of the navigable stream would be subservient 
to the power of Congress to regulate navigation, and the use of such 
soil as a support for a structure in aid of navigation would not have 
been the taking of the private property of the State, within the mean- 
ing of the constitutional provisions inhibiting it without compensation. 


It is contended, however, by the State of Arizona that by this 
bill it is not the intention of Congress to control the Colorado 
River for the primary purpose of making it available as an artery 
of commerce to facilitate the transportation of persons and 
goods; but that the whole purpose and intent of the bill is to 
authorize the division of the water of the Colorado River among 
the seven basin States; to authorize the States to consume the 
waters allocated to them and to divert a portion of the water 
entirely outside the drainage area of the Colorado River and 
to destroy navigation on the Colorado River, 

It is further contended by Arizona, if the Government under- 
takes to build a dam at Black Canyon under the authority of 
the commerce clause, that the dam must have some real and 
substantial relation with commerce. The improvement of navi- 
gation is not the primary purpose of the projects authorized by 
the Swing-Johnson bill. No Member of Congress would be so 
disingenuous as to assert that the primary purpose of this bill 
is to improve navigation. 


BOULDER DAM IS PRIMARILY FOR POWER 


The dam authorized by Senate bill 728 is primarily for the 
purpose of obtaining a water power to lease to States, subdivi- 
sions of States or to private individuals (sec. 5, p. 6), and 
In substan- 
tiation of this statement, attention is called to the substance of 
the following provisions of the bill: 


1. No dam shall be constructed and no work be performed unless 
power revenues are adequate to pay for the interest and amortization 
and the operation and maintenance of the entire project, (Sec. 4 (b), 
p. 5.) 

2. No charges are to be made for the storage, use, or delivery of 
water for domestic purposes. (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 15 to 17.) 

3. No charges are to be made for the storage, use, or delivery of 
water for agricultural purposes. (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 15 to 17.) 
> 
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4. Priorities to use of water from the reservoir shall be in the follow- 
ing order: 3 

(a) Water for use of lands under “a canal connecting Laguna Dam 
with Imperial and Coachella Valleys.” (Sec. 1, p. 2, lines 10 to 13.) 

(b) Domestic use. 

(c) Agricultural use. 

(d) Power. 

(e) Navigation. 

Sections 4 (a), 5, 6, 8 (b), 12, and 14 of the act and Article IV of 
the Colorado River compact. (See especially sec. 12 (b) of the bill.) 

5. If there be any surplus revenues, Nevada and Arizona are each to 
receive 18% per cent of such excess revenues. (Sec. 4, p. 5.) 

6. Leases on power are not to be for longer than 50 years. 
(a), p. T.) 

7. Preference to the use of power is given to States, subdivisions of 
States, and private agencies in the order given. (See. 5 (e), p. 9.) 

8. Any agency making a contract for 100,000 horsepower is required 
to reserve one-fourth of its transmission line for the use of other power 
contractees. (Sec. 5 (d), p. 10.) 


Laws PASSED By CONGRESS Most COME WITHIN THE AUTHORITY AND 
SCOPE OF THE POWERS DELEGATED TO THE UNITED STATES BY THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The powers which the people and the several States have 
given to the General Government are named in the Constitu- 
tion, and such powers as are not therein named, either expressly 
or by necessary implication, are reserved to the people and to 
the States. (Turner v. Williams, 194 U. S. 295, Justice Brewer’s 
concurring opinion.) The Federal Government would have 
authority to erect a dam at Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon in 
the Colorado River for the purpose of the improvement of navi- 
gation and the regulation of commerce. 

If the Federal Government undertakes, under the authority 
of the commerce clause of the Constitution, to build a dam in 
the Colorado River at Black or Boulder Canyon, the purpose for 
building the said dam must have some real or substantial rela- 
tion to or in connection with the commerce regulation. The 
Supreme Court, in Adair v. United States (208 U. S. 178), said: 


Manifestly, any rule prescribed for the conduct of interstate com- 
merce, in order to be within the competency of Congress under its 
power to regulate commerce among the States, must have some real 
or substantial relation to, or in connection with, the commerce 
regulation, 


Storing water so that the same may be available for domestic 
purposes and leasing the use of water for developing hydro- 
electric power may be desirable purposes in themselves, and 
assuming for the purposes of argument only that they are 
within the scope of the powers possessed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, surely these activities have nothing to do with inter- 
state or foreign commerce as such. If these purposes are not 
commerce, clearly the Government may not invoke the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution as granting and sustaining the 
right to build a dam at Black or Boulder Canyon. 

The National Government has the authority to store flood 
waters for the purpose of irrigating public lands to develop 
hydroelectric power to aid in the development of public lands 
and, incidentally, to sell the surplus water for the irrigation 
of private lands or for other purposes, and to sell the surplus 
power; but this authority is derived from another provision of 
the Constitution, and in so far as the States of Arizona and 
Nevada are concerned the consent of these States must be 
obtained before these projects can be undertaken at Black 
or Boulder Canyon. 

Other than the implied right conferred upon Congress to pro- 
mote, preserve, and control navigation, all sovereign powers, 
property rights, and interests in navigable streams within the 
borders of the States are reserved to the States. (Pollard v. 
Hagen, 3 How. 229.) 

The Supreme Court, in Adair v. United States (180 supra), 
stated: 


We need scarcely repeat what this court has more than once said, that 
the power to regulate interstate commerce, great and paramount as this 
power is, can not be exerted in violation of any fundamental right 
secured by other provisions of the Constitution. 


The Supreme Court, in Hammer v. Dagenheart (247 U. 8. 
274), said: 


The grant of authority over a purely Federal matter was not intended 
to destroy the local power always existing and carefully reserved to the 
States in the tenth amendment to the Constitution. 


Commerce embraces navigation, but commerce does not em- 
brace the irrigation of lands, the development and sale of hydro- 
electricity, or the sale of water for domestice purposes. 


(See. 5 
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The Supreme Court, in Hammer v. Dagenheart (272 supra; 
citing Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. v. Yur- 
konis (238 U. S. 439), and other cases), stated: 


The making of goods and the mining of coal are not commerce, nor 
does the fact that these things are to be afterwards shipped or used 
in interstate commerce, making their production a part thereof. 


A statute must be judged by its natural and reasonable ef- 
fect. (Collins v. New Hampshire, 171 U. S. 30, 33, 34.) 

The control by Congress over interstate commerce can not 
authorize the exercise of authority not intrusted to it by the 
Constitution. (Pipe Line cases, 234 U. S. 548, 560.) 

The maintenance of the authority of the States over mat- 
ters purely local is as essential to the preservation of our in- 
stitutions as is the conservation of the supremacy of the Federal 
power in all matters intrusted to the Nation by the Federal 
Constitution. (Hannor v. Dagenhart, 275.) 

The purposes intended (by Congress) must be attained con- 
sistently with constitutional limitations and not by an in- 
vasion of the powers of the States, (Ibid. 276.) 

It is argued that the right to control navigation as an in- 
cident to the regulation of commerce implies that when neces- 
sity demands the control of flood waters of a river in order 
to protect agricultural lands and the towns dependent upon 
them from inundation that the Federal Government has the 
authority to provide such flood control, even though the agencies 
employed by the Government to control such waters will in- 
vest in the Federal Government, the control of the use of the 
water. Arizona contends that any dams or other works in the 
Colorado River must be constructed in conformity with the 
laws of the States particularly involved. 


BARRING A DAM FOR THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF NAVIGATION—THE CON- 
SENT OF THE STATES OF ARIZONA AND NEVADA IS RBQUIRED TO ERECT 
A Dam AT BLACK OR BOULDER Canyon 


The several States of the Colorado River Basin are primarily 
the proprietors of, and have sovereignty over, the beds and 
waters of the navigable streams and watercourses within their 
respective borders, subject only to the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

The Federal Government has no special rights in these States, 
because the common-law rule of riparian rights is not recog- 
nized, so that no riparian rights exist. 

In the case of Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367), where the 
question of tidelands and tidewaters was involved, the Supreme 
Court of the United States makes this clear and comprehensive 
declaration: 


For when the Revolution took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign, and in that character hold the absolute right to 
all their navigable waters, and the soils under them, for their own 
common use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the 
Constitution to the General Government. 


The same doctrine was laid down by the court in the case 
of Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212), and it was held to apply 
to the newer States in as full a measure as to the original 
States of the Union. In this case the court concludes its opinion 
as follows: 


By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at these general 
conclusions: First, the shores of navigable waters and the soils under 
them were not granted by the Constitution to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States respectively. Second, the new States have 
the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this subject as the 
original States. Third, the right of the United States to the public 
land and the power of Congress to make all needful rules and regulations 
for the same and disposition thereof conferred no power to grant to 
the plaintiffs the land (tidewater land) in controversy. 


In the case of Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324) Justice 
Bradley declares that the correct principles were laid down in 
the foregoing cases, and then adds: 


These cases related to tidewater, it is true; but they enunciate prin- 
ciples which are equally applicable to all navigable waters. 


The rule laid down in the foregoing cases is reaffirmed and 
amplified with the citation of numerous authorities in the case 
of Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1). 

The States of Arizona and Nevada have rejected in toto the 
common-law rule of riparian rights. As the ownership of the 


beds of fresh-water streams navigable in fact is one of the 
riparian rights, it follows that these rights were also rejected, 
and that the ownership of the bed of the Colorado River at the 
Boulder Canyon or the Black Canyon Dam site is in the States 
of Arizona and Nevada, under whose jurisdiction these waters 
These States have prescribed or may prescribe how the 


flow. 
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use of the beds and banks and waters of the Colorado River 
may be obtained. 

The acquisition of the lands and waters of the States of 
Arizona and Nevada at Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon by 
the Federal Government by any method or for any purpose— 
other than for the improvement of the navigation facilities of 
the Colorado River, incidental to the regulation of commerce 
thereon—or in accordance with the laws of those States, as is 
required by the reclamation act and the Federal water power 
act, is a transgression of the limitation of its power, and is, 
ultra vires, the Federal Government. 

Consent or ratification by the States of Arizona and Nevada 
is necessary to the acquisition of exclusive jurisdiction over 
the dam site at Black Canyon or Boulder Canyon, if the dam 
site is to be used for any purpose other than the regulation of 
the waters of the Colorado River for navigable purposes, as an 
incident to the regulation of commerce on said river and such 
incidental purposes as might arise as a result of the construc- 
tion of the dam for this primary purpose, and any attempt by 
Congress to accomplish such a purpose at the Black or Boulder 
Canyon Dam site by the authority of the Swing-Johnson bill is a 
pure, harmless thunderbolt, a brutum fulmen. 

It is to be noted, however, that the Colorado River is not 
aow being used for the transportation of persons or property or 
for the purchase, sale, and exchange of commodities, nor is 
there any demand at this time from any source that the river 
be made navigable for this purpose, and there is nothing to 
indicate that if the river was made navigable that it would 
be used for commerce. 

The primary purpose of the Swing-Johnson bill is to appor- 
tion among the States of the Colorado River Basin the waters 
of the Colorado River and completely to exhaust the same for 
beneficial purposes and, in fact, to regulate the use of the 
water so that its flow shall be increased at certain seasons 
of the year, when the demand for domestic and irrigation 
purposes is highest, and to decrease the flow of the river 
at other seasons of the year so that the water may be con- 
served for domestic and irrigation purposes, even though such 
regulation were to render navigation on the river wholly im- 
practicable. In order to accomplish this purpose the Colerado 
River compact in article 4 (a) provides: 


The Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for commerce. 
TITLE OF THE STATES IN THE BEDS AND WATERS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


The several States of the Union are each primarily the pro- 
prietors of, and have the sovereignty over, the beds and waters 
of the nayigable streams and watercourses within their respec- 
tive borders, subject only to the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution 
(par. 3, sec. 8, Art. I) and to the rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment as owner of the riparian lands (par. 2, sec. 3, Art. IV), 
which rights will hereafter be discussed. 

In the case of Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367), where the 
question of tidelands and tidewaters was involved, the Supreme 
Court of the United States makes this clear and comprehen- 
sive declaration: 

For when the Revolution took place the people of each State became 
themselves sovereign, and in that character hold the absolute right 
to all their navigable waters, and the soils under them, for their own 
common use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the Con- 
stitution to the General Government. 


The same doctrine was laid down by the court in the case of 
Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212), and it was held to apply to 
the newer States in as full a measure as to the original States 
of the Union. In this case the court concludes its opinion as 
follows: 


By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at these gen- 
eral conclusions: First, the shores of navigable waters and the soils 
under them were not granted by the Constitution to the United States, 
but were reserved to the States respectively; second, the new States 
have the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this subject 
as the original States; third, the right of the United States to the 
public land and the power of Congress to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the sale and disposition thereof conferred no power 
to grant to the plaintiffs the land (tidewater land) in controversy. 


In the case of Barney v. Keokuk (91 U. S. 324) Justice 
Bradley declares that the correct principles were laid down in 
the foregoing cases, and then adds: 

These cases related to tidewater, it is true; but they enunciate 
principles which are equally applicable to all navigable waters, 


The rule laid down in the foregoing cases is reaffirmed and 
amplified with the citation of numerous authorities in the case 
of Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1). 
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In United States v. Holt State Bank (70 Law Ed. 213) the 
Supreme Court stated: 


The United States early adopted and constantly has adhered to 
the policy of regarding lands under navigable waters in acquired terri- 
tory, while under its sole dominion, as held for the ultimate benefit 
of future States, and so has refrained from making any disposal 
thereof, save in exceptional instances when impelled to particular dis- 
posals by some international duty or public exigency. It follows from 
this that disposals by the United States during the territorial period 
are not lightly to be inferred and should not be regarded as intended, 
unless the intention was definitely declared or otherwise made very 
plain. 


There is nothing in the enabling act, which granted state- 
hood to Arizona, or in any legislation which was passed 
during the time that Arizona was a territory which disposed 
of any of the rights of the State of Arizona in the bed and 
banks and the use of the waters of the Colorado River at 
Boulder or Black Canyons. 


CONGRESS GAVE ITS CONSENT TO THB STATES IN THE COLORADO RIVER 
BASIN To DEPLETE THE FLOW OF THE RIVER AND RENDER IT NON- 
NAVIGABLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Congress of the United States first recognized the neces- 
sity for local customs to govern the use and appropriation of 
water in the semiarid Western States, when it adopted section 9 
of the act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 266; sec. 2339, Rev. Stats.). 
This section reads: 


That whenever, by priority of possession, right to the use of water for 
mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes, have vested and 
accrued and the same are recognized and acknowledged by the local cus- 
toms, laws, and the decisions of the courts, the possessors and owners 
of such vested rights shall be maintained and protected in the same; 
and the right of way for the construction of ditches and canals, for the 
purposes aforesaid, is hereby acknowledged and confirmed. 


Congress later adopted another provision (16 Stat. 217; sec. 
2340, Rev. Stats.), which reads as follows: 


All patents granted or preemptions or homesteads allowed shall be 
subject to any vested and accrued water rights or rights to ditches and 
reservoirs used in connection with such water rights, as may have been 
acquired under or recognized by the preceding section, 


Under the terms of the United States reclamation law the 
United States is required to obtain the consent of the States to 
use the lands and waters of the States before it may preceed 
with the erection of any dam for the purposes of utilizing the 
water for domestic, irrigation, or power purposes. 

Section 8 of the United States reclamation act, Thirty-second 
Statutes, page 388 (1902), reads: 


That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State or Ter- 
ritory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water 
used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the 
Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
shall proceed in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein shall 
in any way affect any right of any State or of the Federal Government 
or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from any 
interstate stream of the waters thereof: Provided, That the right to the 
use of water acquired under the provisions of this act shall be appurte- 
nant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right. 


The Federal water power act approved June 10, 1920, con- 
tains the following provisions: 


9. (b) Satisfactory evidence that the applicant has complied with 
the requirements of the laws of the State or States within which the 
proposed project is to be located,- with respect to beds and banks, and 
to appropriate diversion and use of water for power purposes, and with 
respect to the right to engage in the business of developing, trans- 
mitting, and distributing power, and in any other business necessary 
to affect the purposes of a license under this act. 

Sec. 27. That nothing herein contained shall be construed as affecting 
or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the 
respective States relating to control, appropriation, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or any vested 
right acquired therein. 


It is contended, however, that Congress, when it passed these 
laws, did not surrender the authority to regulate commerce and 
navigation, and it is argued that in the case of the United 
States v. Rio Grande Irrigation Co. (174 U. S. 690), the Sn- 
preme Court, in passing upon the certain statutes relating to 
the use of water for mining and irrigation purposes, makes the 
declaration : 


To hold that Congress, by these acts, meant to confer upon any 
State the right to appropriate all the waters of the tributary streams 
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which unite into a navigable water course, and so destroy the naviga- 
bility of that water course In derogation of the interests of all the 
people of the United States, is a construction which can not be toler- 
ated. It ignores the spirit of the legislation and carries the statute to 
the verge of the letter and far beyond what under the circumstances of 
the case must be held to have been the intent of Congress (pp. 706-707). 


Arizona contends that the decision is not applicable to the 
Colorado River because the use of the water for irrigation and 
navigation is incompatible on that river. The State contends 
that the destruction of navigation is exactly what was au- 
thorized and what has occurred in the Colorado River, and is 
what is proposed to be ratified by the Swing-Johnson bill. 

The States have authorized the use of and are now using the 
entire normal low flow of the river for irrigation, mining, and 
domestic uses. It has been established that, four times during 
recent years, the entire low flow, of the Colorado River, has 
for several consecutive weeks, been diverted for irrigation and 
domestic use and that the bed of the river has been dry. 

The Government of the United States has constructed dams 
on the main river and the tributaries for the diversion of 
water for irrigation purposes, which have contributed to the 
destruction of nayigation on the Colorado River. 

The States of Utah and Colorado have authorized, and the 
Government has consented to, the present annual diversion of 
234,000 acre-feet of water in those States, from the Colorado 
River drainage basin, into other drainage basins. (See p. 173, 
S. Doc. No. 142; 67th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The Government has constructed on the Colorado River and 
its tributaries the Strawberry and Gunnison tunnels, the Green 
River, Laguna, Roosevelt, Granite Reef, Coolidge, Ashurst- 
Hayden, and the Sacaton Dams, and it is also diverting water 
from the river and its tributaries for the irrigation of Indian 
lands and for other uses, 

Numerous State and private irrigation projects have been 
constructed upon, and diversions have also been made for do- 
mestic, mining and other uses from, the Colorado River and its 
tributaries. 

During the year 1902 the Secretary of State of the United 
States, in response to a communication from the Department 
of Justice, requested the International Water Boundary Com- 
mission, representing the United States, to investigate the sub- 
ject of the alleged diversion of the waters of the Colorado 
River for irrigation purposes. The basic reason for the investi- 
gation was that protests had been filed which involved questions 
of treaties between the United States of America and the 
United States of Mexico respecting the navigation of the Colo- 
rado River. 

The investigation made at that time established the fact that 
the river had been navigated, but that if the proposed diversion 
of water was made for the use of irrigation in the Imperial Val- 
ley the river would be rendered nonnavigable below the point 
of diversion, which was located within the United States, 
between the States of Arizona and California. 

Following the investigation the irrigators in California were 
permitted to construct a system to divert water from the Colo- 
rado River and to send the same into Mexico and into the 
Imperial Valley in California. 

On October 23, 1918, the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States entered into a contract with the Imperial Valley 
Irrigation District to permit that district to use the Laguna 
Dam, which was constructed by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation in connection with and for the benefit of the Yuma 
project, Arizona-California, to divert the waters of the Colorado 
River for use in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in Cali- 
fornia. These valleys are outside of the drainage area of the 
Colorado River basin, and such diversion would cause the Colo- 
rado River below Laguna Dam to'be practically dry. 

The Swing-Johnson bill ratifies all of these diversions of 
water and ratifies the Colorado River compact, which declares 
that— 

Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for com- 
merce, and the reservation of its waters for navigation would seriously 
limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for purposes 
of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such waters for domes- 
tic, agricultural, and power purposes. If the Congress shall not con- 
sent to this paragraph, the other provisions of this compact shall 
nevertheless remain binding. 


The Colorado River compact authorizes the States of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico to appropriate and to 
have the annual consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
from the Colorado River system in perpetuity. 

Article III (d) of the compact provides that the annual flow 
of the stream in the upper basin may be depleted entirely, pro- 
vided that from the return flow: 
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3. (d) The States of the upper division will not cause the flow of the 
river at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet 
for any period of 10 consecutive years reckoned in continuing progressive 
series beginning with the Ist day of October next succeeding the ratifica- 
tion of this compact. 


The Colorado River compact authorizes the lower basin 
States, viz: Arizona, California, and Nevada, to appropriate and 
consume 8,500,000 acre-feet of water. The Swing-Johnson bill 
will enable California to take and consume at least 4,600,000 
acre-feet of the waters apportioned by the compact to the lower 
basin and one-half of any water available for use which is not 
apportioned by the Colorado River compact. 

It is therefore established that if navigation has not already 
been destroyed, the Colorado River compact, if applied, would 
destroy it, and the works authorized by the Swing-Johnson bill, 
if operated in conformity with all of the provisions of the bill, 
would render the stream nonnayigable. 

No RIPARIAN RIGHTS 

A contention has been made that the Federal Government, in 
its capacity as the owner of public lands bordering on the 
Colorado River, has as the riparian owner the right to build 
a dam at Boulder or Black Canyon, use the water to develop 
power, and to control the appropriation of the waters of the 
river for the benefit of the public lands over the protest of 
Arizona. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has stated: 


The technical ownership of the beds of navigable rivers in the United 
States is either in the States in which the rivers are situated, or in the 
riparian owners, depending upon the local law. (Chandler-Dunbar v. 
United States, 229 U. S. 53.) 


The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Harden v. Jordan (140 U. S. 371) has determined that— 


the limits and extent of the riparian ownership is governed by the law 
of the State in which the land is situated, 


Justice Bradley, who delivered an opinion in this case (supra, 
884) after discussing the question and citing numerous authori- 
ties, concludes as follows: 


We do not think it necessary to discuss this point further. In our 
judgment the grants of the Government for lands bounded on streams 
and other waters, without any reservation or restriction of terms, are 
to be construed as to their effect according to the law of the State in 
which the lands lie. 


The case of Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1) approves of 
and adheres to this rule, and the following cases indorse and 
adhere to the rule: Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324); St. 
Louis v. Myers (113 U. S. 566) ; Packer v. Bird (137 U. S. 661) ; 
St. Louis v. Rutz (138 U. S. 226); Mitchell v. Smale (140 
U. S. 406); Grand Rapids v. Butler (159 U. S. 87); Water 
Power Co. v. Water Commissioners (168 U. S. 349); Kean v. 
Calumet Canal Co. (190 U. S. 452); United States v. Chandler- 
Dunbar Co, (209 U. S. 447). 

A declaration contained in the bill of rights adopted by the 
Territory of Arizona in 1864 recognized that local customs and 
laws, in addition to the decisions of the courts in the semiarid 
States of the West, should govern the appropriation and use of 
water. The section of the Territorial act follows: 


All streams, lakes, and ponds of water capable of being used for 
the purpose of navigation or irrigation are hereby declared to be 
public property and no individual or corporation shall have the right 
to appropriate them exclusively to their own private use, except under 
such equitable regulations and restrictions as the legislature shall 
provide for that purpose. 


The State of Arizona has never recognized the common-law 
rule of riparian rights. The constitution of the State of Ari- 
zona contains the following provision: 


Arizona: The common-law doctrine of riparlan water rights shall 
not obtain or be of any force or effect in the State. (Art. 17, sec. 
1.) All existing rights to the use of any of the waters in the State 
for all useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and con- 
firmed. (Art. 17, sec. 2.) i 


The United States Supreme Court and the Supreme Court of 
Arizona, respectively, have sustained this principle in Boquillas 
Cattle Co. v. Curtis (213 U. S. 339) and in Clough v. Wing 
(2 Ariz. 371). 

In Boquillas Land & Cattle Co. v. Curtis (213 U. S. 339) 
wherein the controversy was a question as to whether the 
owner of a tract of land in Arizona acquired by a Mexican land 
grant which had been confirmed by treaty was entitled to the 
use of water as a riparian right. Mr. Justice Holmes, for the 
court, decided against the riparian rights and said: 
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It is not denied that what is called the common-law doctrine of 
riparian rights, does not obtain in Arizona at the present date. (Rev. 
Stat., Ariz. 1887, sec. 3198). But the plaintiff contends that it had 
acquired such rights before that statutory declaration, and that it can 
not be deprived of them now. * * * They (the provisions relating 
to priority) simply follow what has been understood to be the law for 
many years (Clough v. Wing, 2 Ariz, 371). The right to use water is 
not confined to riparian proprietors * * *. Such a limitation would 
substitute accident for the rule based upon economic considerations, and 
an effort, adequate or not, to get the greatest use from all available 
land. b 


No State in the Colorado River basin, with the exception of 
California, either in its capacity as a Territory or as a State, 
has ever recognized the common-law rule of riparian rights. 
California has never recognized the riparian doctrine as it re- 
lates to that portion of the State bordering upon the Colorado 
River. The provisions of the constitutions of the several States 
relating to the appropriation and use of water, together with 
court decisions sustaining them are as follows: 


Arizona: The common-law doctrine of riparian water rights shall 
not obtain or be of any force or effect in the State. (Art. XVII, sec. 1.) 
All existing rights to the use of any of the waters in the State for all 
useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and confirmed. (Art. 
17, sec. 2.) (Boquillas Cattle Co. v. Curtis, 213 U. S. 339; Clough 
v. Wing, 2 Ariz. 371.) 

New Mexico: The unappropriated water of every natural stream, 
perennial or torrential, within the State of New Mexico, is hereby 
declared to belong to the public and subject to appropriation for bene- 
ficial use. In accordance with the laws of the State, priority of ap- 
propriation shall give the better right. (Sec. 3, art 16.) (Trombley 
v. Luterman. 6 N. Mex. 15.) 

Wyoming: Water being essential to industrial prosperity, of limited 
amount, and easy of diyersion from its natural channel, its eontrol 
must be in the State which, in providing for its use, shall equally 
guard all the various interests involved, (Art. 1, sec. 31.) 

The waters of all natural streams, springs, lakes, and other collec- 
tions of still waters within the boundaries of the State are hereby 
declared to be the property of the State. (Art. 8, sec. 1.) (8. 728 
and S. 1274, p. 482.) (Farm Investment Co. v. Carpenter, 9 Wyo. 110.) 

Colorado: The waters of every natural stream not heretofore appro- 
priated within the State of Colorado is hereby declared to be the 
property of the public and the same is dedicated to the use of the 
people of the State, subject to appropriation as hereinafter provided. 
(Art, 14, sec. 5.). (S. 728, S. 1274, p. 484.) (Yernker v. Nichols, 1 
Colo,, 551; Coffih v. Hand Ditch Co., 6 Colo., 443.) 

California: The use of all water now appropriated or that may 
hereafter be appropriated for sale, rental, or distribution, is hereby 
declared to be a public use and subject to the regulations and control 
of the State in the manner to be prescribed by law. (Art. 14, sec. 1.) 
(S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 476.) 

Utah: All existing rights to the use of any of the waters of this 
State for any useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and 
confirmed, (Art. 17, sec. 1.) (S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 481.) (State v. 
Xalio (4575), Nov. 25, 1927; Stowell v. Johnson, 7 Utah, 215; 26 
Pac, 290.) 


The constitution of the State of Nevada is silent upon the 
use of public water, but the State Water Code of Nevada con- 
tains the following provision: 


Nevada: All natural watercourses and natural lakes and the waters 
thereof which are not held in private ownership belong to the State 
and are subject to appropriation for beneficial uses. (Reno Smelting, 
Milling & Reduction Works v. Stevenson, 20 Nev. 269; 21 Pac. 317, 
4 L. R. A. 60, 19 Com. St. Rep. 364.) (Walsh v. Massey, 26 Nev. 
327.) 


In the case of Walsh v. Massey (26 Nev. 327) Chief Justice 
Massey said: 

And it has been held by this court that the doctrine of riparian 
rights is so unsuited to the conditions existing in this State of Nevada 
and is so repugnant in its operation to the doctrine of appropriation 
that it is not a part of the law and does not prevail here. 


As the ownership of the beds of fresh water streams, navi- 
gable in fact, is one of the riparian rights, it follows that this 
right was rejected and the ownership of the bed of the Colorado 
River, at Boulder Canyon and Black Canyon, is vested in the 
States of Arizona and Nevada. It must necessarily follow that 
the United States has no right to the use of the bed and banks 
of the Colorado River at Boulder or Black Canyon as a riparian 
owner of public lands, 

The State of Arizona has never conveyed the title to the bed 
and banks of the Colorado River, at Boulder or Black Canyon, 
and has never granted a permit, for the use of the water at 
either site, to anyone. 
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If the Federal Government did own riparian rights, the 
peene Court, in Barney v. Keokuk (944 U. S. 324) has held 


with respect to such rights, we have held that the law of the State so 
declared by the Supreme Court, has control, as a rule, of property. 


In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 92), the Supreme Court 
intimated that the National Government would not be able to 
interfere with the flowing waters on a navigable stream, for 
purposes of irrigation, because of the ownership of lands within 
the limits of the State, and the court said: 


We do not mean that its (the National Government's) legislation can 
override State laws in respect to the general subject of reclamation. 


The Federal Government has no right to utilize the bed and 
banks and water of the Colorado River at Black or Boulder 
Canyon, by virtue of any of the provisions contained in para- 
graph 6 of section 28 of the Arizona enabling act. 

It is contended by proponents of the Boulder Canyon Dam bill 
that the Congress of the United States denied to the State of 
Arizona certain rights and prerogatives in the Colorado River 
by virtue of certain provisions in the enabling act which granted 
statehood to Arizona, and it is further contended that the State 
of Arizona renounced certain authority and rights in the Colo- 
rado River when that State adopted its constitution and accepted 
statehood on the conditions provided in the enabling act. 

The section of the enabling act referred to, reads as follows: 


Sec. 28, par, 6. There is hereby reserved to the United States and 
excepted from the operation of any and all grants made or confirmed 
by this act to said proposed State all land actually or prospectively 
valuable for the development of water power or power for hydroelectric 
use or transmission and which shall be ascertained and designated by 
the Secretary of the Interior within five years after the proclamation 
of the President declaring the admission of the State; and no land so 
reserved and excepted shall be subject to any disposition whatsoever 
of said State, and any conveyance or transfer of such land by said 
State or any officer thereof shall be absolutely null and yoid within the 
period above named; and in lieu of the land so reserved to the United 
States and excepted from the operation of any of said grants there be, 
and is hereby, granted to the proposed State an equal quantity of 
land to be selected from land of the character named and in the 
manner prescribed in section 24 of this act. N 


All that section 28, paragraph 6, of the Arizona enabling act 
does is to provide that certain lands, which the Secretary of the 
Interior was to designate prior to February 14, 1917, as actually 
or prospectively valuable for the development of water power 
or power for hydroelectric use or transmission, were not to pass 
to the State of Arizona under the operation of laws then in 
existence but were reserved as public lands by Congress and the 
State of Arizona was given other lands in lieu of the lands so 
retained. 

The State did not forfeit any rights, authority, or sovereignty 
by its acts, nor did the Government acquire any new right, 
power, or authority over the Colorado River, its bed, and banks 
and waters, that it did not already have and possess. 

The Congress of the United States in disposing of the public 
lands has consistently acted upon the theory that those lands, 
whether in the interior or on the coast, above high-water mark, 
may be taken up by actual occupants in order to encourage the 
settlement of the country; but that navigable waters and the 
soils under them, whether within or above the ebb and flow of 
the tide, shall be and remain public highways and, being gen- 
erally valuable for public purposes of commerce, navigation, and 
fishery, and for improvements necessary to secure and promote 
those purposes, shall not be granted away during the period 
of Territorial government; but, unless in case of some interna- 
tional duty or public expediency, shall be held by the United 
States in trust for future States and shall vest in the several 
States when organized and admitted into the Union, with all 
powers and prerogatives appertaining to the older States in re- 
gard to such waters and soils within their respective jurisdic- 
tions; in short, shall not be disposed of piecemeal to individuals 
as private property, but shall be held as a whole for the purpose 
of being ultimately administered and dealt with for the public 
benefit by the State after it shall become a completely organized 
community. 


Grants by Congress of portions of the public lands within a territory 
to settlers therein, though bordering on or bounded by navigable waters, 
convey of their own force no title or right below high-water mark and 
do not impair the title and dominion of the future State when created, 
but leave the question of the use of the shores by the owners of uplands 
to the sovereign control of each State, subject only to the rights vested 
by the Constitution of the United States. (Withers v. Buckley, 61 
U. S., 20 How. 84.) 
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It must logically follow that if a grant by Congress of portions 
of the public lands within a Territory to settlers convey of their 
own force no title or right on navigable streams below high- 
water mark, the reservations made by the Secretary of the 
Interior, by virtue of the act of Congress, of public lands on a 
navigable stream above high-water mark do not of their own 
force reserve rights to the Federal Government below high- 
water mark. 

It will be noted that section 28 of the Arizona enabling act 
reserves to the United States lands solely, and that nothing but 
land was so reserved or excepted from the operation of the net. 
But admitting for the sake of argument—which I do not con- 
cede or admit to be a fact—that the Federal Government did 
reserve certain rights in the bed and banks of the Colorado 
River, and that the State of Arizona did grant certain authority 
and rights to the Federal Government in the bed and banks of 
the Colorado River, Arizona, nevertheless, asserts and contends, 
and the record discloses, that so far as it relates to those por- 
tions of the Colorado River mentioned in the Swing-Johnson 
bill, in which it is proposed to build dams and hydroelectric 
power plants, that the Federal Government gained no right, as a 
result of the reservations in the Arizona enabling act, in those 
sections of the river, because it did not exercise such right and 
authority by designating lands at the Black Canyon Dam site 
prior to February 14, 1917. 

The Black and Boulder Dam sites in the Colorado River will 
utilize, as nearly as may be approximated, lands which when sur- 
veyed will be in townships 29, 30, 31, and 32 north, range 23 
west, and in townships 29 and 32 north, range 22 west. 

The only one of these sections designated and reserved, prior 
to February 14, 1917, by the Secretary of the Interior, was 
township 32 N, range 22 W. Therefore, even though the as- 
sumption be granted that the Federal Government acquired 
certain rights under the provisions of the Arizona enabling act 
and the designation of land by the Secretary of the Interior, 
in other sections along the river, it did not obtain any of these 
rights at the Black Canyon Dam site in which it is proposed to 
construct the proposed dam and power plants. 

Any filings made by the Reclamation Service or any other 
agency of the Federal Government subsequent to February 14, 
1917, are on the same basis and subject to the same conditions 
and reservations as filings of a similar nature in any of the 
other States. 

The Federal Government has no special right to utilize the 
bed and banks and the water of the Colorado River at Black 
Canyon by virtue of any filings made on the said river under 
the provisions contained in paragraph 7, section 20, and para- 
graph 5, section 28, of the Arizona enabling act. 

It is contended that by virtue of certain reservations in the 
enabling act which granted statehood to Arizona and which 
were accepted by Arizona, that that State consented to certain 
conditions which will permit the Federal Government to ignore 
the lack of consent by Arizona, and over the protests of that 
State, to construct a dam at Black Canyon under the provisions 
of the Swing-Johnson bill, which purports to be an amendment 
to the Federal reclamation act. 

The provisions of the Arizona enabling act, which it is 
claimed gives this authority to the Federal Government, are as 
follows: 


Sec. 20, par. 7. That there be and are reserved to the United States, 
with full acquiescence of the State, all rights and powers for the car- 
rying out of the provisions by the United States of the act of Congress 
entitled “An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the construction of 
irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands,” approved June 17, 
1902, and acts amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, to the same 
extent as if said State has remained a Territory. 

Sec. 28, par. 5. The said State, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, shall from time to time relinquish such of its 
lands to the United States as at any time are needed for irrigation works 
in connection with any such Government project. $ 


The power to acquire territory, either by conquest or by treaty, 
is vested by the Constitution in the United States. The territory 
which constitutes tħe States of Arizona and Nevada was ob- 
tained from the Republic of Mexico. 

The land grants from Mexico to the United States of the 
vast tract of territory which constitutes the State of Arizona 
vested in the United States every shred of proprietary and 
sovereign title that the most favored nation—under like circum- 
stances—could acquire. It was, nevertheless, never a part of 
our scheme of government that such conditions should be 
perpetual. 

When Arizona was formed out of the territory acquired from 
Mexico and statehood was granted to her, the State was ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equality with all of the other States. 
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5 law so provides and the proclamation of the President so 
es. 

When a part of the territory of the United States is included 
within a State the relation of the State to that territory becomes 
that of a sovereign antecedent and superior to proprietary 
right. The sovereign right of dominion, which temporarily 
resided in the United States, is assumed by the State, not trans- 
ferred to it. This sovereign right of dominion over persons and 
property exists in every State without qualification, except as 
modified by the limitations of the Federal Constitution. 

The authority of the United States to acquire and to hold 
land within a State is that granted by clause 17, section 8, 
Article I, and clause 2, section 3, Article IV, of the Constitution. 

The power over the territory or other property of the United 
States is a granted power and the question, therefore, is not so 
much what does the Federal Government possess, but what did 
the people and the States intend to give. Did the people and 
the States surrender jurisdiction and control of those ele- 
ments of material prosperity without which State develop- 
ment would be arrested and State ambitions defeated? 
Did Arizona, when she consented to the provisions in the 
enabling act which granted statehood to her, agree to divest: 
herself of the control of these elements and resources within 
the State upon which the very life of the State depends? 
Arizona declares she did not so intend. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, for the District 
of Idaho, in the case of the Twin Falls Canal Co. (Ltd.) v. 
Foote, et al. (192 Fed. 583, quoting from p. 594) states: 


In the construction of works for the irrigation of arid public lands 
under the reclamation act, June 17, 1902, chapter 1093, Thirty-second 
Statutes, 388 (U. S. Comp. St. Supp. 1909, p. 596), the United States 
is not exercising a governmental function nor even a strictly public 
function, but is promoting its proprietary interests, and such advan- 
tage as arises therefrom to the public at large is material, and not 
governmental. 


The reservations made by the Congress, in the Arizona en- 
abling act, if valid, relate solely to the use, by the Federal 
Government, of lands within the State of Arizona, both 
public and State, for the sole purpose of enabling the Gov- 
ernment to protect its proprietary interests in the public lands 
under the authority vested in Congress by clause 17, section 
8, Article I and clause 2, section 3, Article IV of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The United States Supreme Court, in discussing the control 
vested in the Federal Government over public lands in the case 
of Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 46), stated: 


The full scope of this paragraph has never been definitely settied. 
Primarily, at least, it was a grant of power to the United States of 
control over its property. * * But clearly it does not grant to 
Congress any legislative control over the States, and must, so far as 
they are concerned, be limited to authority over property belonging 
to the United States within their limits. * * The powers affect- 
ing the internal affairs of the States not granted to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to 
the States, respectively, and all powers of a national character which 
are not delegated to the National Government by the Constitution are 
reseryed to the people of the United States. 


Arizona contends that the reservation in section 20, para- 
graph 7, of the Arizona enabling act, must be construed in 
accordance with the provisions of the reclamation act as it was 
on February 14, 1912; that it does not apply to the projects 
authorized in the Swing-Johnson bill; and that even if the proj- 
ects, authorized by the Swing-Johnson bill, are determined to 
be reclamation projects, that the Federal Government must 
comply with the provisions of the reclamation act; that the 
provisions of section 28, paragraph 5, of the Arizona enabling 
act, relate solely to lands, and was not intended to and does 
not affect the control of the water and of the bed and banks 
of the Colorado River by the State of Arizona, 

Arizona contends that she did not barter away any of her 
constitutional and sovereign rights when she accepted the pro- 
visions of the enabling act; that the reservations are limited by 
the provisions of the reclamation act as of February 14, 1912; 
and that any rights which the Government may have reserved 
in the Arizona enabling act must be predicated upon the provi- 
sions of the reclamation act as of that date. 

One of the provisions in the Federal reclamation act reads: 


Sec. 8. That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or 
intended to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or dis- 
tribution of water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired 
thereunder, and the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, shall proceed in conformity with such laws, and 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any rights of any State or of 
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the Federal Government or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of 
water in, to, or from any interstate stream or the waters thereof: 
Provided, That the right to the use of water acquired under the 
provisions of this act shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated and 
beneficial use shall be the basis, the measure, and the limit of the 
right. 


If the reservations made by Congress in the Arizona enabling 
act are valid they retain the right to the Federal Government 
to utilize the bed and banks and the waters of the Colorado 
River at Black or Boulder Canyon subject to and in accordance 
with the provisions of section 8 of the reclamation act. 

It is conceded that the Federal Government, under the pro- 
visions of section 3 of the reclamation act, may make first- 
form withdrawals of public lands, which are required for irri- 
gation works, and that they have the force of legislative with- 
drawals and are effective to withdraw from other disposition 
all lands within the designated limits to which a right has 
not vested. The withdrawals of public lands by the Secretary 
of the Interior, in townships 29, 30, 31, and 32, range 23 west, 
and in township 29, range 22 west, are probably valid with- 
drawals of the lands bordering on the Black Canyon Dam 
site under the reclamation act. Arizona, however, contends 
that the Government filings are subject to all of the conditions 
provided in the reclamation act including the provisions of 
sections 5 and 8 thereof. 

The very life of this Republic depends upon the preservation 
of the sovereign rights of the States. Local self-government 
is the basis of democratic institutions. If the rights of States 
are destructible the Union is destructible. If it should be 
found that the Federal Government, under the thin guise of 
irrigating public lands, may seize the property of Arizona over 
her protest and embark upon a project to supply cheap electrical 
energy and municipal water to California cities and irrigate 
privately owned lands in that State, then there is little left 
of the rights of the individual States. 

The erection of a State and its entry into the American 
Union is the most symmetrical and the most beautiful creation 
of political authority known to mankind. Let us not, however, 
whilst contemplating the beauty of the entry of a State into 
the Federal Union, forget that the States existed anterior to 
and created the Federal Union. Some of our States were 
flourishing in their authority, majesty, and strength before the 
Federal Union was created. Indeed, in order to have a Union 
the States voluntarily surrendered a portion, but not all, of 
their authority, jurisdiction, and power. Therefore, much as 
I am inclined to eulogize the Federal Union, whose great dome 
fills and glorifies the world, I never forget that the Union's 
strength, permanency, and endurance rest upon the States them- 
selves. 

We have 48 sovereign States, each one a giant column sup- 
porting the Union. Destroy one of the States, or weaken its 
power, and the same thing will happen to the Federal Union 
that happens to a temple when one of the columns distributing 
the temple’s weight is removed or weakened. Remove, destroy, 
impair one of the columns and the whole structure is in danger 
of falling into disrepair and finally into ruin. 

Therefore we should remember that it is the State of Arizona 
and not the Federal Government that is furnishing the poten- 
tiality of this mysterious thing we call electricity, and that 
furnishes the fall of the river. Electricity, the great force of 
the Almighty, which is always on the road and which never 
grows weary ; electricity, that invisible, mysterious, and power- 
ful force, will be furnished by the State of Arizona and not 
by the Federal Government. 

Congress has provided for payments to the States in lieu of 
taxes in other instances, as, for example, in the agricultural 
appropriation act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), which directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to turn over one-quarter of the 
total receipts from the national forests to the States in which 
the same are located. 


That hereafter 25 per cent of all money received from each forest 
reserve during any fiscal year, including the year ending June 30, 1908, 
shall be paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
State or Territory in which said reserve is situated, to be expended as 
the State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of the 
public schools and public roads of the county or counties in which the 
forest reserve is situated: Provided, That when any forest reserve is in 
more than one State or Territory or county the distributive share to 
each from the proceeds of said reserve shall be proportional to its area 
therein. 


In addition the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843), directs 
that a tenth of these same receipts shall be devoted to the con- 
struction of roads and trails within the forest reserves of the 
States where collected, so that the States actually benefit to the 
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extent of 35 per cent of the gross Federal income from the 
national forests. 


That hereafter an additional 10 per cent of all moneys received from 
the national forests during each fiscal year shall be available at the end 
thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and trails within the national for- 
ests in the States from which such proceeds are derived; but the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may, whenever practicable, in the construction and 
maintenance of such roads, secure the cooperation or aid of the proper 
State or Territorial authorities in the furtherance of any system of 
highways of which such roads may be made a part, 7 


The act to promote the mining for coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain (41 Stat. 450) 
specifically directs that 3744 per cent of all royalties collected 
shall be paid to the State within which the leased lands are 
located. Section 35 of that act reads: 


Sec. 35. That 10 per cent of all moneys received from sales, bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, excepting those 
from Alaska, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States and 
credited to miscellaneous receipts; for past production 70 per cent, and 
for future production 524% per cent of the amounts derived from such 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be paid into, reserved, and appro- 
priated as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Con- 
gress, known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902, and for 
past production 20 per cent, and for future production 3714 per cent of 
the amounts derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after the expiration of each fiscal 
year to the State within the boundaries of which the leased lands or 
deposits are or were located, said moneys to be used by such State or 
subdivisions thereof for the construction and maintenance of public 
roads or for the support of public schools or other public educational 
institutions, as the legisfature of the State may direct: Provided, That 
all moneys which may accrue to the United States under the provisions 
of this act from lands within the naval petroleum reseryes shall be 
deposited in the Treasury as “ Miscellaneous receipts.” 


The same principle is recognized in the Federal water power 
act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1072), from which this provision 
is quoted: 


Sec. 17. That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All other 
charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, subject to the following distribution: Twelve and 
one-half per cent thereof is hereby appropriated to be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and credited to “ Miscellaneous receipts "; 
50 per cent of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the oc- 
cupancy and use of public lands, national monuments, national forests, 
and national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a 
part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress known as 
the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 3744 per cent of the 
charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of 
national forests, national parks, public lands, and national monuments, 
from development within the boundaries of any State shall be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to such State; and 50 per cent of the 
charges arising from all other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved and 
appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance and operation 
of dams and other navigation structures owned by the United States 
or in the construction, maintenance, or operation of headwater or other 
improvements of navigable waters of the United States, 


To sustain the right of the Federal Government to dispose of 
water and surplus power incidentally created in the course of 
improving the navigability of a stream, reliance is placed upon 
three decisions of the Supreme Court; i. e., in the cases of 
Kaukana Water Power Co. v. Green Bay & Mississippi Canal 
Co. (142 U. S. 254); Green Bay, etc., Co. v., Patten Co. (172 
U. 8. 58) ; and Chandler v. Dunbar (229 U. S. 53). 

The case first cited is not in point. The right of the Federal 
Government to sell or dispose of incidentally created surplus 
electrical energy or water power was not involved, 

Briefly, the facts in this case were: Congress granted public. 
lands to the future State of Wisconsin for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. The State 
accepted the grant and undertook the work of improving the 
Fox River, reserving to itself all water powers created and 
appurtenant to such improvement, “subject to future action of 
the legislature.” Unable to complete the work, the State incor- 
porated and transferred to an improvement company the incom- 
plete work, vesting in the company complete title to all the im- 
provements, water powers to be created, rights, powers, and 
franchises. The improvement company mortgaged the property, 
was unable to meet its indebtedness, the mortgage was fore- 
closed, and complete title passed under foreclosure sale to the 
Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co., the appellee. 
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This company in turn became seized in fee of all the improve- owning and operating the public works, and that the United States 


ments and all the appurtenant rights, powers, and franchises, 
Finding the operation of the dam and canal unprofitable, this 
company in turn sold the improvements to the United States 
Government, reserving, however, to itself the water power 
created by the dam and the use of surplus waters not required 
for purposes of navigation. Another company, claiming the 
right as a riparian owner, thereafter attempted to draw water 
from the pond formed by the dam, and thus deprive the Green 
Bay Co. of its use, control, and dominion over it. The Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin directed an injunction against the intruding 
company, and the case went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the ground that it involved the validity of a 
State statute, because repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States. Mr. Justice Brown, for the court, among other 
things, said (p. 272): 


With respect to such rights (riparian rights) we have held that the 
law of the State, as declared by its supreme court, is controlling as a 
rule of property. (Barney v. Keokuk, 94 U. 8. 324, etc.) 


Upon the question as to the validity of the State statute he 
said (p. 273): 

But if, in the erection of a public dam for a recognized public pur- 
pose, there is necessarily produced a surplus of water, which may 
properly be used for manufacturing purposes, there is no sound reason 
why the State may not retain to itself the power of controlling or 
disposing of such water as an incident of its right to make such an 
improvement. 


There is indeed no sound reason for denying such a right to 
the State. Such a right is entirely consistent with the doctrine 
of the State’s dominion and sovereignty over the flowing waters 
of the navigable streams within its borders. But there is no 
word in the entire opinion in regard to the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to assert and reserve such a right, and cer- 
tainly there can be no parity in application of the construction 
of a rule dealing with the reserved rights of the State to the 
limited constitutional grants to the Federal Government. 
What there is sound reason for conceding to the State, there is, 
under the circumstances, equally as sound reason for denying 
to the Federal Government. The first proposition from the 
report quoted supra gains no support from the case cited. 

The other case, that of Green Bay, etc, Canal Co. v. Patten 
Paper Co. (172 U. S. 58), is another suit against the same com- 
pany as above. In this suit the right of the United States to 
control and dispose of the surplus waters created by the im- 
provement to navigation heretofore described was brought 
directly into question. As said by Mr. Justice Shiras for the 
court (pp. 68-69) : 

Whether the water power, incidentally created by the erection and 
maintenance of the dam and canal for the purposes of navigation in Fox 
River, is subject to control and appropriation by the United States, 
owning and operating those public works, or by the State of Wisconsin, 
within whose limits Fox River lies, is the decisive question in this case, 

Upon the undisputed facts contained in the record we think it clear 
that the canal company is possessed of whatever rights to the use of 
this incidental water power that could be validly granted by the 
United States. 


The court then reviews the history of the whole enterprise, 
namely, the granting of land by act of Congress to the future 
State of Wisconsin for the express purpose of the improvement 
of the navigation of the river; the acceptance of the grant by the 
legislature of the State and the accompanying express reserva- 
tion of title in the State to the water power incidentally created 
“subject to the future action of the legislature”; the act 
authorizing the relinquishment of such water powers to the 
persons undertaking the work of improvement; the act creating 
a corporation authorized to undertake the work and take all 
the powers, rights, and franchises possessed by the State; 
the failure of the company so created, foreclosure of the mort- 
gage, and acquirement of all its property, rights, and powers 
at the sale by purchasers, who were incorporated under another 
act of the legislature, specifically investing them with such 
rights, powers, franchises, and so forth ; the sale by this last com- 
pany (appellant in this case) of all the property to the United 
States Government, under an act of the Legislature of Wis- 
consin authorizing the sale and an act of Congress providing 
for the purchase, and the reservation by the company in its 
conveyance of title to the personal property, water powers, 
and appurtenances. With reference to this reservation by the 
company, the court said (p. 80): 


The substantial meaning of the transaction was, that the United 
States granted to the canal company the right to continue in the 
possession and enjoyment of the water powers and the lots appurtenant 
thereto, subject to the rights and control of the United States as 


were credited with the appraised value of the water powers and 
appurtenances and the articles of personal property. The method 
by which this arrangement was perfected, namely, by a reservation 
in the deed, was an apt one, and quite as efficacious as if the entire 
property had been conveyed to the United States by one deed, and the 
reserved properties had been reconveyed to the canal company by 
another. 

So far, therefore, as the water powers and appurtenant lots are 
regarded as property, it is plain that the title of the canal company 
thereto can not be controverted; and we think it is equally plain that 
the mode and extent of the use and enjoyment of such property by 
the canal company fall within the sole control of the United States. 
At what points in the dam and canal the water for power may be 
withdrawn, and the quantity which can be treated as surplus with 
due regard to navigation, must be determined by the authority which 
owns and controls that navigation. In such matters there can be no 
divided empire. 


Evidently questioning the inherent right of the National Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution to dispose of this surplus water 
power by virtue of its ownership of the dam, the court adopted 
the fiction of transfer and retransfer, so that the chain of 
title might be complete and a foundation laid for the Govern- 
ment’s claim of authority to dispose of the surplus water. An 
abstract of the title would begin then with the acknowledged 
ownership by the State of the entire property, including the 
right to control and dispose of the surplus water power, and 
continuing, through the transfer by the State of its title and 
all appurtenant rights and powers to the first company; the 
foreclosure sale under mortgage and purchase by the second 
company, vesting it in turn with the complete title and all 
appurtenant rights and powers; the transfer by the second com- 
pany to the national company of its title and all appurtenant 
rights and powers, all these transfers being duly authorized 
by acts of the Wisconsin Legislature; and finally the retransfer 
of the right to the use and enjoyment of such water powers 
by the Government to the second company, but a retention of 
all other property conveyed, including whatever power of con- 
trol may have vested in the company by the State. As Mr. 
Justice Shiras says (p. 76): 


We have here the case of a water power incidental to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of a public work and, from the nature of the 
case, subject to the control of the public authorities, in this instance 
the United States. 


And, at page 79: 


The legal effect and import of the sale and conveyance by the canal 
company were to vest absolute ownership in the improvement and 
appurtenances in the United States, which proprietary rights thereby 
became added to the jurisdiction and control that the United States 
possessed over the Fox River as a navigable river. 


In other words, the United States bought the right to dis- 
pose of this surplus water power. It never possessed it under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution giving it control of the 
navigation of the river. It was a proprietary right, coming 
down by regular conveyance from the State of Wisconsin. The 
National Government always had the right under the Consti- 
tution to prevent the State of Wisconsin, or its successors in 
title to this dam and appurtenances, from destroying or impair- 
ing the navigability of the river by an improvident diversion of 
the flowing water, but it never had the right, until it acquired 
it by purchase, of disposing of the surplus water power so 
created, and the court does not say it did. The State had such 
a right, and the court in the first case, supra, specifically 
recognized not only its right but its power to dispose of it, 

So far as the authority of the National Government in the 
premises is concerned, what this case really does decide, and 
that is not now an open question, and was not so then, is, that 
the National Government has plenary power to maintain the 
nayigability of streams uninterrupted, and further, that in the 
exercise of that power, it can determine at what points in its 
dams erected in aid of navigation water may be withdrawn, the 
quantity that may be withdrawn so far as it affects the ques- 
tion of navigability, and all other matters affecting that ques- 
tion solely. As is said by the court (p. 80): “In such matters 
there can be no divided empire.” The power to sell surplus 
water incidentally created by improvements in aid of naviga- 
tion is not given the National Government, in terms at least, 
by the Constitution. 

The sole and exclusive right of the States to control the dis- 
position of the flowing waters within their boundaries, limited 
only by nonimpairment of the riparian rights (under the State 
system) of the Government as an actual owner of the lands, and 
noninterference with the maintenance and improvement of the 
navigation of streams, has been too repeatedly and too strongly 
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confirmed by the Supreme Court to be now questioned, and 
this reserved and valuable right would be seriously impaired— 
sometimes, perhaps, entirely destroyed—if the National Gov- 
ernment, under the guise of aiding navigation, could exercise a 
precisely similar but paramount right at will. Here, too, there 
should be “no divided empire.” The National Government has 
the undoubted power to see to it that the navigability of streams 
is maintained when they are in fact navigable, and that right 
is granted to it by the Constitution of the United States. The 
State has the undoubted right to control the disposition of the 
waters within its limits, subject only to the limitations stated, 
and that right has been repeatedly confirmed by the Supreme 
Court. Neither should seek to invade the province of the other. 
In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 88) Mr. Justice Brewer said: 


Yet while so construed—that is, broadly—it still is true that no 
independent and unmentioned power passes to the National Govern- 
ment or can rightfully be exercised by the Congress. 


The power to seize upon and dispose of the flowing waters of 
a State would be both independent and unmentioned. Assertion 
of the existence of such power under the second paragraph of 
section 3, of Article IV of the Constitution, providing “The 
Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States,” etc., was made by counsel for 
the United States Government intervening, apparently, upon the 
theory that the National Government, being a large owner of 
arid lands in the Western’ States, might enter into a general 
scheme of reclamation, and, consequently, had an interest in 
the controversy between the States as to the disposal of the 
waters of the Arkansas River, the boundary between them. The 
contention of the Government met with no favor, the court stat- 
ing emphatically that no such power had been granted and 
none could be exercised. Conceding, however, that so far as its 
own lands were concerned, the National Government had power 
to make all needful rules and regulations, the court materially 
qualified this decision by adding: 


We do not mean that its legislation can override State Jaws in 
respect to the general subject of reclamation. (Ib. p. 92.) 


THE CHANDLER-DUNBAR CASE 


In the United States v. Chandler-Dunbar Co. (229 U. S. 53), 
the act of Congress, March 3, 1909, declared that a public neces- 
sity existed for the absolute control of the waters of the St. 
Marys River for purposes of navigation. 

The ownership in fee simple absolute, was acquired by the 
United States of all lands and property of every kind and de- 
scription throughout the entire length of the St. Marys River, 
within the State of Michigan, a riparian State, necessary for 
the purposes of the navigation of the waters of the river and 
the United States Government compensated the owners for this 
property. 

The State of Michigan, when it was admitted into the Union, 
acquired title to the bed of the St. Marys River. Under the 
law of that State, conveyance of a tract of land upon a navi- 
gable river, carried the title to the middle thread. The tech- 
nical title became vested in the Chandler-Dunbar Co. and in- 
eluded the bed of the river opposite its upland on the bank to 
the middle thread of the stream, which was the boundary line 
at that point between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. The Federal Government when it acquired, by pur- 
chase, the property of the Chandler-Dunbar Co., became the 
proprietor of and acquired all of the rights of that company in 
the property in question. 

The court in the Chandler-Dunbar case stated: 


The main purpose of the act of 1909 was to clear the way for gen- 
erally widening and enlarging facilities for the ever-growing commerce 
of the Great Lakes. The act, therefore, looks to the construction of one 
or more canals and locks paralleling those in use and directs a survey 
“to ascertain and determine the proper plan * * * for constructing 
in the rapids * * * a filling basin or forebay from which the ship 
locks may be filled" (p. 67). 

That Congress did not act arbitrarily in determining that “for the 
purposes of navigation of said waters and the waters connected there- 
with,” the whole flow of the river should be devoted exclusively to that 
end, is most evident when we consider the character of this stream and 
its relation to the whole problem of lake navigation (p. 66). 


The court then analyzed the character of the stream, the fall 
of the river, the turbulent nature of the water, the influence of 
the outflow upon Lake Superior, the necessity of maintaining 
water levels, and directed attention to the fact— 


that millions of public money have already been expended in the con- 
struction of canals and locks by this Government upon the American 
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a means by which water craft may pass around the falls and the rapids 
in the river. The commerce, using these facilities, has increased by 
leaps and bounds. The first canal had hardly been finished before it 
became inadequate, (Ibid., p. 67.) 


In the Chandler-Dunbar case, the court was careful to deter- 
mine the findings of fact and law regarding the development of 
the river which was undertaken by the Federal Government. 
The court, with great pains, set out in detail the importance of 
the improvement of the navigation facilities of the river as an 
aid to the growing and important commerce thereon. 

The court also at great length traced the title and ownership 
of the bed of the river and of the adjacent lands and it deter- 
mined that when the United States became the riparian owner, 
in a riparian-law State, of the shore and appurtenant submerged 
land, by right of purchase, the United States owned in fee the 
property right in the river as a rule of law of the State of 
Michigan. 

The United States constructed works in connection with 
navigation on the St. Mary's River which made available surplus 
water which could be used for the development of hydroelectric 
power, which the Government leased to private consumers. 

Mr. Justice Lurton, speaking for the court (ibid. p. 73) on 
the question of the rights of the Government to deal with 
property of the character here under consideration, said: 


If the primary purpose is legitimate, we can see no sound objection 
to leasing any excess of power over the needs of the Government, The 
practice is not unusual in respect to similar public works constructed 
by State governments. In Kaukauna Co. v. Green Bay, ete. Canal 
(142 U. S. 254, 273), respecting a Wisconsin act to which this objection 
Was made, the court said: 

“But if, in the erection of a public dam for a recognized public 
purpose, there is necessarily produced a surplus of water, which may 
properly be used for manufacturing purposes, there is no sound reason 
why the State may not retain to itself the power of controlling or dis- 
posing of such water as an incident of its right to make such improve- 
ment. Indeed, it might become very necessary to retain the disposition 
of it in its own hands, in order to preserve at all times a sufficient 
supply for the purposes of navigation. If the riparian owners were 
allowed to tap the pond at different places, and draw off the water 
for their own use, serious consequences might arise, not only in con- 
nection with the public demand for the purposes of navigation, but be- 
tween the riparian owners themselves as to the proper proportion each 
was entitled to draw—controversies which could only be avoided by 
the State reserving to itself the immediate supervision of the entire 
supply. As there is no need of the surplus running to waste, there was 
nothing objectionable in permitting the State to let out the use of it 
to private parties, and thus reimburse itself for the expenses of the 
improvement.” 


The court did not find that the Government had authority to 
engage in the production and sale of hydroelectric energy for 
commercial purposes. It acquired the right to dispose of this 
surplus power as the proprietor of the riparian lands. It will 
be observed that the court specifically stated that the rights of 
the Government must rest upon the fact that “the primary 
purpose was legitimate,” viz, navigation. 

The legal effect of the sale and conveyance by the riparian 
owners were to vest absolute ownership in the improvement 
and appurtenances in the United States, which proprietary 
rights thereby became added to the jurisdiction and control 
that the United States possessed over the St. Marys River as a 
navigable river. 

In other words, in addition to the unquestioned right of the 
Federal Government to improve the river to aid the rapidly 
increasing commerce thereon, the United States bought the 
right to dispose of the surplus water power. It never possessed 
it under the commerce clause of the Constitution, giving it 
control of the navigation of the river. It was a proprietary 
right, coming down by regular conveyance from the State of 
Michigan. The court did not recognize any right in the Federal 
Government to engage in the development and sale of hydro- 
electric power for commercial purposes, eyen in its capacity as 
a proprietor. It simply recognized the right of the Federal 
Government as a proprietor to dispose of certain surplus power 
which is developed as incidental to the primary deyelopment— 
the improvement of the river for navigation as an incident to 
facilitating commerce thereon, 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


The construction of the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals was 
authorized by the President of the United States on February 
23, 1918, pursuant to the act of Congress of June 3, 1916, chapter 
134, section 124, Thirty-ninth Statutes, pages 166 and 215 (see 


side and by the Canadian Government upon its own side of the rapids, as | U. S. C., title War,” sec. 79), known as the national defense 
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act. Under the terms of this act the President was empowered 
to make inyestigation for the purpose of determining the— 


best, cheapest, and most available means for the production of nitrates 
and other products for munitions of war * * * to designate for 
the exclusive use of the United States * * * such site or sites, 
upon any navigable or nonnavigable river or rivers or upon the public 
lands, as in his opinion will be necessary for carrying out the purposes 
of this act; and * * * to construct, maintain, and operate, at or 
on any site or sites so designated, dams, locks, improvements to naviga- 
tion, power houses, and other plants and equipment * * * neces- 
sary or convenient for the generation of electrical or other power and 
for the production of nitrates or other products needed for munitions of 
war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful 
products. 


Section 124 of the national defense act of June 3, 1916, supra, 
relates not only to national defense and the production of mate- 
rials needed in time of war, but provides for the improvement 
of navigation. Either is, of course, a national purpose. Legis- 
lation of this character would be expected to be broad and com- 
prehensive, The act is so. 

It gives the President large discretionary powers in the desig- 
nation of suitable places for the erection of such plants as in 
his judgment are necessary in the effectuation of the purposes 
of the act. It gives authority to construct, maintain, and 
operate dams, locks, improvements to navigation, power houses, 
and other plants and equipment for the generation of electric 
or other power, and for the production of nitrates and other 
products needed for munitions of war. Paragraph 3 of section 
124 reads: 

The products of such plants shall be used by the President for mili- 
tary and naval purposes to the extent that he may deem necessary, and 
any surplus which he shall deem is not required shall be sold and dis- 
posed of by him under such regulations as he may prescribe. 


The Muscle Shoals legislation is not a case where the Gov- 
ernment has entered upon the business of generatiag power for 
commercial uses. It is a case where the Government, under 
its constitutional powers, has entered upon the prosecution of 
a work of national concern, in a time of war, relating to na- 
tional defense and the improvement of navigation, in which 
a surplus product is created in time of peace which can be 
disposed of to aid agriculture. 

Whether the State of Alabama reserved any rights in the 
surplus water power at Muscle Shoals has not as yet been 
determined by the Supreme Court. That State, however, con- 
tends that it has a right to derive a revenue from power de- 
veloped at Muscle Shoals which is sold for commercial pur- 
poses. 

THE TAXATION BY THE STATES OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER PRODUCED AT 
THE BOULDER DAM 


The Federal Government has no authority, under the Consti- 
tution, to generate electric current primarily for commercial 
uses. It is assumed for the basis of this discussion that, because 
of the many and complex questions which are involved in Sen- 
ate bill 728, that the States of Arizona and Nevada would 
waive the question of the right of the Government to generate 
and sell power for commercial purposes at Black Canyon or 
Boulder Dams on the Colorado River, if the interests of those 
States are recognized and protected in the pending bill. 

The States of Arizona and Nevada have a twofold interest 
at Black and Boulder Canyons. First, they own the bed and 
banks of the river. Second, they have the sole authority to grant 
an easement or usufruct, for water-power purposes, to and in the 
water, which will be stored at that site, for the development of 
power. These States would have authority to impose a tax upon 
the usufruct to and in the water. 

The United States Supreme Court, in Van Brocklin v. Ten- 
nessee (117 U. S. 150, 155) stated: 

“All subjects over which the sovereign power of a State extends 
are objects of taxation, but those over which it does not extend are 
upon the soundest principles, exempt from taxation, The sovereignty 
of a State extends to everything which exists by its authority or is 
introduced by its own authority or which is introduced by its permis- 
sion, but it does not extend to those means which are employed by 
Congress to carry into execution power conferred upon that body by 
the people of the United States. 


The sovereign power of the States extends to the appropria- 
tion, the use, and control of the public waters and lands under- 
lying navigable waters and the banks thereof, except as to the 
paramount right of the Federal Government to control the 
stream for navigation as an incident to facilitating commerce 
on the stream, and there is no evidence that anyone has at- 
tempted to justify the development of the stream for navigation. 
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The taxing power of a State is one of its attributes of sovereignty, 
and where there has been no compact with the Federal Government 
or cession of jurisdiction for the purpose specified in the Constitution 
this power reaches all the property and business within the State 
which are not properly denominated the means of the General Govern- 
ment. (Van Brocklin v. Tennessee, 117 U. S. 176, quoting Nathan v. 
Louisiana, 8 How. 73, 82; see also Society for Savings v. Coite, 6 
Wall. 594, 605; State Tonnage Tax cases, 12 Wall. 204, 224; Ward v. 
Maryland, 12 Wall. 418, 427; Transportation Company v. Wheeling, 
99 U. S. 273, 279; see also South Car. v. United States, 199 U. S. 437, 
in particular, the minority opinion; Husler v. Thomas Collory Co., 260 
U. S. 245; Oline Iron Works v. Lord, 262 U. 8. 172; Lake Superior 
Mine Co. v. U. S., 211 U. S. 577.) 


The Supreme Court in United States v. Bridge Company 
(6 McLean 515, pp. 531, 532) stated : 

In the ađmission of any States into the Union compacts were entered 
into with the Federal Government that they would not tax the lands 
of the United States. This implies that the States had power to tax 
such land if unrestrained by compact. 


In United States v. Bridge Co. (ibid. 532) the court stated: 


Within the limits of a State, Congress can, in regard to the disposi- 
tion of public lands and their protection, make all needful rules and, 
regulation, but beyond this it can exercise no other acts of sovereignty. 
which it may not exercise in common over the lands of individuals, A 
mode is provided for the cession of jurisdiction when the Federal Goy- 
ernment purchased a site for a military post, a customhouse, and other 
public buildings; and if this mode be not pursued, the jurisdiction of 
the State over the ground purchased remains the same as before the 
purchase. This, I admit, is not a decided point, but I think the con- 
clusion is maintainable by the deductions of constitutional law. 


The States have authority to establish such rules of property 
for themselves as they deem expedient, relative to the owner- 
ship of the beds and banks of navigable streams subject to the 
authority of Congress to control navigation in the interest of 
commerce. (27 R. C. L. 1369, 1072, and cases cited.) 


That for the purpose of its policy, the State has legislative control, 
exclusive of Congress, within its territory, of all persons, things, and 
transactions of strictly internal concern. (Bowman v. Chicago & N. R. 
Co. 25 U. S. 465, 493.) 


Assuming that a State may divest itself of its control and 
dominion over the bed and banks and the use of the waters of 
the stream, and that the United States may acquire a property 
right in the bed and banks of a stream and the use of the 
waters by such action on the part of the State; the States of 
Arizona and Nevada, which are nonriparian States, have not 
so divested themselves of the property at Black Canyon dam 
site in the Colorado River. (See Kaukana Water Power Co. v. 
Green Bay & Mississippi Canal Co. 142 U. S. 254; Green Bay 
& Mississippi Canal Co. v. Patten Paper Co. 172 U. S. 58; 9 
Corpis Juris, 185 in re opening West Farm Road, 213 N. Y. 
325; Fulton Light Co. v. State, 116 N. Y. S. 1000, sec. 10570, 
et seq., Code of Alabama, 1923.) 

The State of Arizona and the State of Nevada are not riparian 
States and, in any event, they have not conveyed to any person 
or to the Federal Government, title to the banks and beds and 
the use of the water of the Colorado River at Black or Boulder 
Canyon. This is one distinction between this issue and issues 
decided in the Green Bay cases, the Economy Light & Power Co. 
cases; or at Muscle Shoals. At each of these dam sites the 
State had voluntarily divested itself of the title to the bed and 
banks of the streams and the United States had acquired the 
same, 

The right to use the bed of navigable streams, for purposes 
other than the improvement of navigation, can only be acquired 
by legislative grant. 

A franchise or license to build dams, locks, or other structures 
in a navigable stream does not create any interest in the land. 

The legislation which is proposed in Senate bill 728 would 
result in the National Goyernment acquiring, by subterfuge, the 
absolute control of over 90 per cent of the water of the Colorado 
River and would enable the Federal Government to lease, sell, 
or give it away. The bill would create a Federal monopoly in 
90 per cent of the flowing waters of the Colorado River and in 
exercising the authority vested in the Federal Government by 
this act it may dispose of the water under rules, regulations, 
and upon terms different from, and in actual conflict with, the 
rules, regulations, and terms established by the State of Arizona 
for the appropriation and use of waters within its borders. 
This legislation is in direct conflict with the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 92) in which 
case the court stated: 
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We do not mean that its (National Government) legislation can 
override State laws in respect to the general subject of reclamation. 


That power to tax is the power to destroy is the principle 
exempting the property of the Federal Government from taxa- 
tion by the States and likewise exempting the property of the 
States from taxation by the Federal Government. No one will 
deny that as a legal proposition any property held by the Fed- 
eral Government necessary or useful in performing the func- 
tions vested in the Federal Government by the Constitution is 
exempt from State taxation. A wholly different question arises 
when the Federal Goyernment goes into a private business such 
as the production and distribution of hydroelectric power either 
directly or through leases. It was held in South Carolina v. 
United States (199 U. S. 437) that where a State assumed to 
conduct a private business, the performance of which did not 
fall within the ordinary and usual functions of a State, the 
business was not exempt from taxation by the Federal Gov- 

-ernment merely because it was conducted by the State. It was 
said by the Supreme Court in Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 
U. S. 275) that the maintenance of the authority of the States 
over matters purely local is as essential to the preservation of 
our institutions as the conservation of the supremacy of the 
Federal power in all matters intrusted to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Federal Constitution. 

This being the case it would seem to follow since the Federal 
Government may tax private business conducted by the States, 
the States may also tax private business conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government, and that such will be the rule is asserted in 
the dissenting opinion in the case of South Carolina v. United 
States (199 U. S. 437). 

We are at present concerned, however, not with what is the 
strict right of the United States in this respect but rather with 
what is the equitable thing that Congress should do in the 
matter. The exemption of Federal property from taxation by 
the States may be waived by Congress. Both the legality and 
good policy of such waiver are firmly established. Thus Con- 
gress permits the taxation of national banks by the State at the 
same rate as other State property is taxed and with the consent 
of Congress such taxation is legal. (Owensboro National Bank 
v. Owensboro, 173 U. S. 664; Bank of California v. Richardson, 
348 U. S. 476, 483.) 

So also with certain lands granted to railroad companies. 
(Central Pacific Railroad Co. v. Nevada, 162 U. S. 512, 521; 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co. v. Myers, 172 U. 8. 589, 597.) 

Such taxation is also permitted under certain conditions by 
acts of Congress of lands in irrigation districts, and of lands held 
in trust for certain Indian tribes in Oklahoma. 

As a matter of fair dealing between States, Congress should 
permit the taxation by Arizona and Nevada of the power pro- 
duced at Boulder Canyon Dam. The dam will be situated wholly 
in Arizona and Nevada. So will also be the reservoir. It is 
expected that but little land in Nevada will be irrigated from 
the reservoir. Only an insignificant strip of California lies 
in the Colorado River Basin. It is proposed to build a 
canal for Imperial Valley lands at a cost of $31,000,000; 
another canal to irrigate the lands in Coachella Valley, also 
in California, is also authorized by the bill which is esti- 
mated to cost $12,000,000; and to pay the interest for a 
long term of years and perhaps also the principal of the cost 
of such canal from the proceeds of the sale of the power pro- 
duced at the dam. It is proposed to pump a vast quantity of 
water over the mountains to supply the California coastal 
plains cities with water by means of the power that will be 
produced at the dam. Most of the remaining power will be 
conducted by transmission lines to Los Angeles. This water 
and this power will create billions of dollars of taxable wealth 
in California out of the construction of a dam and reservoir 
on the soil of Arizona and Nevada and from the use of water 
that nature has placed in Arizona and Nevada. 

It is thus a case of where Arizona and Nevada resources are 
to be used to transfer other Arizona and Nevada resources to 
the State of California. California realizes that without the 
aid of the Federal Goyernment she can not accomplish her 
purpose. As a State on an equality with any other State she 
can not enter into Arizona to build dams or create power. 
Without such dams or power she can get no more water of the 
Colorado River than she has now appropriated. Furthermore, 
if Arizona did permit her to enter and build a dam and other 
works she would certainly be subject to taxation by Arizona. 
California therefore comes to Congress and says: Use for our 
benefit the powers vested in you for the benefit of the Nation 
and build for us a dam on Arizona and Nevada soil. Produce 
hydroelectric power by the use of Arizona and Nevada re- 
sources to make a profit that will help build our all-American 
canal and that will pump the water that by nature belongs to 
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Arizona over the mountains to our coastal plain and employ 
your power of exemption from taxation to our benefit so that 
we may have cheap power for our industries and domestic 
water for our coastal cities, 

We have heard it stated that in no event should Congress 
consent to the distribution of any revenues created by a Gov- 
ernment-constructed dam until the construction cost is paid. 
That principle is correct where the dam is constructed for the 
benefit of the State and with the consent of the State where the 
dam is situated, because in such case the State collects taxes 
from the taxable wealth created by the Government investment. 
But where the dam is built in one State against its wishes and 
for the benefit of another State that principle does not apply. 
In the latter case for the Federal Government to insist on its 
exemption from taxation is simply robbing one State for the 
benefit of another. It is said that we are one Nation and State 
lines should be disregarded in the development of resources. 
But since State lines are regarded in imposing a large part of 
the burdens of Government they can not be disregarded in the 
development and distribution of resources without stripping the 
poorer States for the benefit of the more opulent States. But 
it is said that the project will not stand the extra cost of 
taxation. If it is worth so little to California that taxes can 
not be paid thereon, it should not be presently undertaken but 
should be left to Arizona to utilize in her future development. 


NAVIGATION ON THE COLORADO RIVER AND THE EFFECT OF IRRIGATION 
THEREON 

The Boulder Canyon project act is the consummation of the 
plan for the development of the Colorado River as outlined in | 
the Fall-Davis report (S. Doc. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess.) 
This bill in the main save one conforms to the recommenda- 
tions in that report, which are found on page 21 of the report. 
These recommendations are as follows: i 


1. It is recommended that tbrough suitable legislation the United | 
States undertake the construction with Government funds of a high-line | 
canal from Laguna Dam to the Imperial Valley, to be reimbursed by 
the lands benefited. i 

2. It is recommended that the public lands that can be reclaimed by 
such works be reserved for settlement by ex-service men under condi- . 
tions securing actual settlement and cultivation. i 

3. It is recommended that through suitable legislation the United 
States undertake the construction with Government funds of a reservoir 
at or near Boulder Canyon, on the lower Colorado River, to be reim- 
bursed by the revenues from leasing the power privileges incident 
thereto. 

4. It is recommended that any State interested in this development 
shall have the right at its election to contribute an equitable part of 
the cost of the construction of the reservoir and receive for its con- 
tribution a proportionate share of power at cost, to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

5. It is recommended that the Secretary of the Interior be empowered, | 
after full hearing of all concerned, to allot the various applicants their 
due proportion of the power privileges and to allocate the cost and 
benefits of a high-line canal. 

6. It is recommended that every development hereafter authorized 
to be undertaken on the Colorado River by the Federal Government or 
otherwise be required in both construction and operation to give priority 
of right and use— 

First. To river regulation and flood control. 

Second. To use of storage water for irrigation. 

Third. To development of power. 


It will be noted that the “improvement of navigation” is not 
mentioned in the report and that the project is an irrigation and 
power project. 

The Chief of Engineers of the Army prepared a memorandum 
on navigable waters, as defined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The memorandum is found on page 298 of the 
hearings of the House of Representatives on H. R. 2903, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, first session, February 27, 1924, and is as 
follows: 


The Daniel Ball (10 Wall. 557): A river is navigable in law when 
it is navigable in fact, and it is navigable in fact when it is used or is 
susceptible of being used in its ordinary condition as a highway for 
commerce over which trade and travel may be conducted in the cus- 
tomary modes of trade and travel on water. 

A river or other waterway that lies wholly within the limits of 
a State and has no navigable connection with any waters outside the 
boundaries of the States is a navigable water of the State, subject to 
regulation and control by State laws, and does not come within the 
jurisdiction of Congress nor of the laws enacted by Congress for the 
preservation and protection of navigable waters of the United States. 

A river or other waterway constitutes a navigable water of the 
United States, within the meaning of the aforesaid acts of Congress, 
when it forms by itself or by uniting with other waters a continuous 
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highway over which trade and travel is or may be conducted between 
the States themselves or between the States and foreign countries. 

The Montell (20 Wall. 430): The true test of the navigability of a 
stream does not depend upon the manner or mode by which commerce 
is or may be conducted nor upon the difficulties attending navigation. 
If this were so, the public would be deprived of the use of many of 
the large rivers of the country over which rafts of lumber of great 
value are constantly taken to market. It would be a narrow rule to 
hold that in this country unless a river was capable of being navigated 
by steam or sail vessels it could not be treated as a public highway. 

The capability of use by the public for purposes of transportation 
and commerce affords the true criterion of the navigability of a river 
rather than the extent and manner of that use. 

If it be capable in its natural state of being used for purposes of 
commerce, no matter in what mode the commerce may be conducted, 
whether in vessels propelled by steam, wind, cars, or poles, the stream 
is navigable in fact, and becomes in law a public highway. 

21 Pickering, 344: It is not to be understood, however, that every 
ditch or inlet in which the tide ebbs and flows, nor every small creek 
in which a fishing skiff or gunning canoe can be made to float at high 
water, is a navigable highway; but to give it the character of a navi- 
gable stream it must be generally and commonly useful to some pur- 
pose of trade or agriculture, 

DECISION BY UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS 


Harrison v. Fite (148 Fed. 781): To meet the test of navigability 
as understood in American law a watercourse should be susceptible of 
use for purposes of commerce or possess a capacity for valuable float- 
age in the transportation to market of the products of the country 
through which it runs, It should be of practical usefulness to the 
public as a public highway, in its natural state and without the aid of 
artificial means. A theoretical or potential navigability, or one that 
is temporary, precarious or unprofitable is not sufficient. While the 
navigable quality of a watercourse need not be continuous, yet it 
should continue long enough to be useful and valuable in transportation ; 
and the fluctuations should come regularly with the seasons, so that the 
period of navigability may be depended upon. Mere depth of water, 
without profitable utility, will not render a watercourse navigable in 
the legal sense, so as to subject it to public servitude nor will the fact 
that it is sufficient for pleasure boating or to enable hunters or fisher- 
men to float their skiffs or canoes. To be navigable a watercourse must 
have a useful capacity as a public highway of transportation. 


Gen. Lansing H. Beach, Chief of Engineers of the United 
States, War Department, testified before the Colorado River 
Commission (first meeting). He said: 


While the lower Colorado River did have some navigation on it in 
the seventies, there is nothing on it to-day to justify navigation being 
regarded as of foremost importance. A 


Col. Wiliam Kelly, former chief engineer of the Federal 
Trade Commission, on April 15, 1924, testified (H. R. 2903, 
68th Cong. ist sess, p. 1228) as follows: 


The physical conditions on the Colorado River Basin make it fairly 
simple to outline what form the complete development should take. 
In the upper region, above the junction of the Green with the Colorado, 
there are possibilities for both irrigation and power development. 
Below the junction of the Green and Grand, through the canyon 
section, irrigation development is practically impossible, except for a 
few very small intercanyon areas. 

Power in this section can be developed to an amount of probably 
4,000,000 horsepower, and tbat development can be made without 
interference with irrigation. 

In the lower basin irrigation is, by far, the most important develop- 
ment. Such power as will be developed there will be relatively small, 
and will be incidental to irrigation developments. In some of the 
irrigation developments there will undoubtedly be opportunities to 
develop a small amount of power; and such developments will take 
care of themselyes, because they help to carry the financial burden. 

There are two things which I think stand out on the Colorado 
River: 

One is that there is sufficient land to use all the water in the 
river, and perhaps more than enough land available for irrigation. 
Consequently, there should be no waste of water by unnecessary evap- 
oration, or by diversion, which does not give full efficiency. 

The second point is that the Colorado River constitutes the only big 
remaining source of power in the southwestern section of this country; 
and every kilowatt-hour that can be developed from the Colorado 
River will be needed, Consequently, no development should be per- 
mitted on the river which will reduce the ultimate supply of water, or 
the ultimate amount of power that can be taken out of the river. 

Those are the two basic principles on which the outline of a general 
scheme of development must rest. 

(Page 1240) 

According to the Reclamation Service figures, which check with 
those of the Geological Survey and those that have been made in my 
office, 3,200,000 acre-feet of storage, if placed at Laguna Dam, would 
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control the floods in the worst flood season of record, so that the 
maximum flow would not exceed 75,000 second-feet. If that dam be 
moved upstream, certain additional storage must be provided in order 
to compensate for the storage that exists in the valley now during 
those high floods, 
(Page 1244) 

On the ultimate development as proposed by the Reclamation Service, 

in order to get the maximum power output from this Boulder Canyon 


Dam, a dam is to be built at Bullshead which would have a storage 
capacity of 1,600,000 acre-feet. 
(Page 1258) 

In the upper basin, and that the consumption of water for irrigating 
these lands will lie somewhere between 1 and 114 acre-feet per acre per 
year. If we take it at slightly over 1 foot, the consumption for up- 
stream lands becomes ultimately 4,500,000 acre-feet. If we take it at 
1% feet, it becomes 6,500,000 acre-feet. 


(Page 1259) 

The available water supply is still somewhat in doubt. The Reclama- 
tion Service, based on the records at Yuma over the past thirty-odd 
years, figure that the average annual run-off amounts to about 16,000,000 
acre-feet. The Geological Survey, going back and figuring since 1878 
to what the probable run-off has been, placed the usable annual run-off 
at somewhere around 12,000,000 acre-feet. Now, the figure lies some- 
where between there. It is impossible to get at it with precision. 


(Page 1262) 


In addition to the above acreage the reclamation report states that 
there are 800,000 acres in Arizona that might be feasible under the 
Parker-Gila project which were not included, If we include them, the 
water required on the same basis for the lower basin becomes 13,360,000 
acre-feet per year. The total water required, therefore, from the Colo- 
rado River on the minimum basis stated is 14,460,000 acre-feet per 
year. 

On the maximum basis, which includes the 800,000 acres of the 
Parker-Gila project and a slightly larger consumption in the upper 
region, it amounts to 20,400,000. 

Now, the average run-off of the river, as I stated, taken from the 
reclamation records at Yuma gauge, is about 16,000,000 acre-feet per 
year. The average as deduced by the Geological Survey may run as 
low as 12,000,000 acre-feet per year. With the records available it is 
impossible to tell with precision just where the average will come, but 
it will lie somewhere between those figures, 

(Page 1271) 

Mr. Raker. The States of the upper basin will not cause the flow of 
the water to be depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for 
any period of 10 years, reckoned in continuing progressive series, be- 
ginning with the 1st of October next succeeding the ratification of this 
compact, Now, what does that mean? 

Colonel KELLY. Well, that means any consecutive 10-year period that 
you might take. That is, if you went over the record you would pick 
out the worst 10 years with respect to flow, and the average flow dur- 
ing that time would have to amount over the 10-year period to 75,000,000 
acre-feet, although it might at some time have been less than 
75,000,000 acre-feet: 

(Page 1272) 

Mr. Raker. All right. I will put it this way, Colonel: From the 
mouth of the river, the Gulf of California, up, say, to Lees Ferry, have you 
made any investigation to see how many obstructions there are in the 
river that would have to be removed to clear it for navigation if you 
put in locks, if you kept the flow of the stream in shape, and there was 
not to be permitted to be taken out the water that has been taken and 
is contemplated? 

Colonel KELLY. Well, the river is obstructed in its natural condition 
for navigation in many places. Of course, through several months of 
the year below Yuma there is practically no water in the river. The 
Laguna Dam is an absolute obstruction to the passage of boats up and 
down the river, but boats have passed up as far as Old Coleyille. 

(Page 1273) 

Mr. Raxer. The Laguna Dam has assisted in obstructing the navi- 
gability of the river? 

Colonel KELLY. It is a complete obstruction. 

Mr. Raxer. And also the diversion of the Imperial Valley has been 
another means of obstruction? 

Colonel KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. So what has been done has been done to obstruct the 
navigation rather than to expedite navigation. 

Colonel KELLY. What has been done practically puts navigation ont 
of possibility except on certain stretches of the river. 


Mr. Arthur P. Davis, former director of the Reclamation 
Service, testified before the Colorado River Commission, first 
meeting, page 43 and page 44, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, January 26, 1922, as follows: 

It (Laguna Dam) was authorized by the act of Congress due to the 
fact that the river was navigable and it actually stopped navigation. 
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It is not possible to navigate past the dam. At that time there were, 
I believe, three boats plying on the lower Colorado River and it had 
been for a long time a navigable stream and the commerce had been 
considerable at one time. It is gradually declining on account of the 
railroads tapping many points and being much more, accessible for the 
transportation necessary and now Laguna Dam is a stop to navigation. 
Navigation is possible above and below, but not through the dam. 
+ * „ As a practical fact Laguna Dam is the diversion for the 
Yuma project and the Imperial Valley project, and it has destroyed 
practical navigation below. Every use of the water for irrigation de- 
pleted the supply. The navigation of the river was one of the problems 
that we had to meet, and following the act of Congress all trouble was 
overcome by the purchase of the steamboats on the river by the Govern- 
ment. The operation of these boats had become unprofitable, for there 
had been no profit in navigation for a good many years; the boats 
were old and no new ones were put into commission. They were used 
for construction purposes and finally were put out of service. Colorado 
River Commission, first meeting, ete. 

Many years ago the navigation of the Colorado River was possible 
and was actually carried on from the mouth of the river to points in 
what is now the State of Nevada. As late as 1904 there were still 
some boats engaged in transportation upon the lower reaches of the 
river. In 1901 the first large diversion from the lower stream system, 
that to the Imperial Valley, began; and this, with other development 
in the basin, necessarily depleted the supply for navigation below that 
point, 

In 1904 Congress passed an act (33 Stat. 224, sec, 25) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to divert the waters of the Colorado River 
for the irrigation of lands now constituting the Yuma irrigation project. 
Under this authority there was constructed shortly thereafter what 
is known as the Laguna Dam, a large dam across the channel of the 
river a short distance above Yuma. This dam now effectually pre- 
vents any navigation of the river between points above and below. 
Prior to the construction of this dam the operation of boats on the 
river had become unprofitable, there having been no navigation for 
several years, The boats then in service were old. They were pur- 
chased by the Government, used in connection with the construction 
of the dam, and then put out of service. While there is an occasional 
period of high water when navigation may be physically possible, this 
would continue for only a few months in ordinary years. There is no 
commercial navigation upon the river at present. 


Mr. L. Ward Bannister, a Denver attorney, who has appeared 
before the committees of Congress numerous times in support 
of amendments to the Boulder Dam bill, in a letter to Congress- 
man E. O. LeatTHERWoop, who was a member of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, April 7, 1924, which is found 
beginning on page 900 in the hearings of H. R. 2903 (68th Cong., 
Ist sess., 902), in discussing the question of navigation, stated: 


In the case of the Colorado River the Federal Government is not 
intending to protect navigation, if, indeed, the river can be said to be 
navigable, but joins the States in the intention that the waters shall 
be withdrawn for purposes utterly inconsistent with navigation, such, 
for instance, as irrigation. When, therefore, the course of development 
is to be one which has no bearing upon navigation except to destroy 
it, the course of development and the water rights gained must be 
under the power of the State and not under that of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, In States where riparian rights exist as to nonnavigable 
streams riparian rights also exist as to navigable streams, except in 
the latter case they are subject to the paramount public right of navi- 
gation. Except for the extent required for the public right of naviga- 
tion, riparian rights exist with respect to navigable streams in States 
where they exist as to nonnavigable streams. In the seven States of the 
West, however, riparian rights exist neither as to nonnavigable nor as to 
navigable streams. 

The construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not an act for the purpose of promoting or protecting navi- 
gation. The very purpose is to gather water in order later to with- 
draw it from the stream for use on land and also in order to generate 
electric power. These acts by the Government are not connected with 
navigation, and therefore can not be justified by the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, which is the clause under which 
the Congress has the implied right to protect navigation on an inter- 
State stream. 

It (the Federal Government) has no rights of ownership. Under the 
commerce clause its power is to protect navigation, if the river is navi- 
gable, and not to enter into schemes for withdrawing water from the 
river, for that would be destructive of navigation. 

We know that the development of the Colorado River, whether under- 
taken by the States or by the Federal Government, is going to proceed 
without any regard for the protection of navigation; in fact, the whole 
scheme from the Gulf to Wyoming contemplates the withdrawal of the 
water, Even if Congress has the power to prohibit withdrawal by reason 
of the stream being navigable, the Congress is not going to exercise it, 
and therefore it may well say that the stream has ceased to be navigable 
and that navigation uses are subservient to other uses. The meaning of 


article 4 of the compact as to nayigability is not as clear as it might 
be with respect to whether or not there is a declaration to the effect that 
the stream is not navigable, but this is not of practical importance. 


POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OVER DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF 


WATER POWER 


Under this heading there will be found in the 1928 Senate 
hearing on this bill, beginning on page 465, a report made some 
years ago by Senators Nelson, Root, Chilton, O’Gorman, and 
Culberson as a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, The report deals with the power of the Federal 
Government over the development and use of water power 
35 5585 the respective States. I quote from their report (p. 


TITLE OF THE STATES IN THE BEDS AND WATERS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


The several States of the Union are each primarily the proprietors 
of, and have the sovereignty over, the beds and waters of the navi- 
gable streams and watercourses within their respective borders, sub- 
ject only to the rights of the Federal Government under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution (par. 3, sec. 8, Art. I) and 
to the rights of the Federal Government as owner of the riparian lands 
(par. 2, see. 3, Art, IV), which rights will hereafter be referred to 
and enlarged upon. 

In the case of Martin v. Waddell (16 Pet. 367), where the question 
of tidelands and tidewaters was involved, the Supreme Court of the 
United States makes this clear and comprehensive declaration: 

“For when the Revolution took place the people of each State 
became themselves sovereign, and in that character hold the absolute 
right to all their navigable waters, and the soils under them, for their 
own common use, subject only to the rights since surrendered by the 
Constitution to the General Government.” 

The same doctrine was laid down by the court in the case of Pollard 
v. Hagan (3 How. 212), and it was held to apply to the newer States 
in as full a measure as to the original States of the Union. In this 
case the court concludes its opinion as follows: 

“By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at these 
general conclusions: First. The shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under them were not granted by the Constitution to the United 
States but were reserved to the States, respectively. Second. The 
new States have the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
this subject as the original States. The right of the United States 
to the public land and the power of Congress to make all needful 
rules and regulations for the sale and disposition thereof conferred 
no power to grant to the plaintiffs the land (tidewater land) in 
controversy.” 

In the case of Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324), Justice Bradley 
declares that the correct principles were laid down in the foregoing 
cases, and then adds: 

“These cases related to tidewater, it is true; but they enunciate 
principles which are equally applicable to all navigable waters.” 

The rule laid down in the foregoing cases is reaffirmed and amplified 
with the citation of numerous authorities in the case of Shively v, 
Bowlby (152 U. 8. 1). 


The States of Arizona and Nevada have never recognized the 
common-law rule of riparian rights. Their actions in this re- 
spect were concurred in and approved by Congress, as they come 
within the scope of general legislation on the appropriation of 
water (acts of 1866 and 1870; now sections 2339 and 2340 of 
the Revised Statutes) and sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a long line of decisions. 


WATER LAWS OF WESTERN STATES 
Kinney on Irrigation and Water Rights says (p. 331): 


In the following States the common-law rule of riparian rights is re- 
jected in toto: Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming. As the ownership of the beds of fresh-water streams navi- 
gable in fact is one of the riparian rights, it follows that this right was 
also rejected and the ownership of the beds of these streams is in the 
States under whose jurisdiction these waters flow. 


No State in the Colorado River Basin, with the exception of 
California, either in its capacity as a Territory or as a State, 
has ever recognized the common-law rule of riparian rights. 
California has never recognized the riparian doctrine as it re- 
lates to that portion of the State bordering upon the Colorado 
River. The laws of the several States will be found beginning 
on page 476 of the Senate hearings on S. 728, S. 1274. The pro- 
visions of the constitutions of the several States relating to the 
appropriation and use of water, together with court decisions 
sustaining them, are as follows; 


Arizona: The common-law doctrine of riparian water rights shall not 
obtain or be of any force or effect in the State. (Art. 17, sec. 1.) 
All existing rights to the use of any of the waters in the State for all 
useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and confirmed. 
(Art. 17, sec. 2.) (Boquillas Catte Co. v. Curtis, 213 U. S. 564; 
Clough v. Wing, 2 Ariz. 371.) 
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New Mexico: The unappropriated water of every natural stream, 
perennial or torrential, within the State of New Mexico is hereby de- 
clared to belong to the public and subject to appropriation for beneficial 
use. In accordance with the laws of the State, priority of appropriation 
shall give the better right. (Sec, 2, Art. 16.) (Trombley v. Luter- 
man, 6 N. Mex, 15.) 

Wyoming: Water being essential to industrial prosperity, of limited 
amount, and easy of diversion from its natural channel, its control must 
be in the State, which, in providing for its use, shall equally guard all 
the various interests involved. (Art. 1, sec. 31.) 

The waters of all natural streams, springs, lakes, and other collec- 
tions of still waters within the boundaries of the State are hereby de- 
clared to be the property of the State. (Art. 8, sec. 1.) (S. 728 and 
S. 1274, p. 482.) (Farm Investment Co. v. Carpenter, 9 Wyo. 110.) 

Colorado: The waters of every natural stream not heretofore appro- 
priated within the State of Colorado is hereby declared to be the prop- 
erty of the public and the same is dedicated to the use of the people of 
the State, subject to appropriation as hereinafter provided. (Art. 14, 
sec. 5.) (S, 728 and S. 1274, p. 484.) (Ternker v. Nichols, 1 Colo. 
151; Coffin v. Left Hand Diteh Co., 6 Colo. 443.) 

California: The use of all water now appropriated or that may here- 
after be appropriated for sale, rental, or distribution is hereby declared 
to be a public use and subject to the regulations and control of the State 
in the manner to be prescribed by law. (Art. 14, sec. 1.) (8. 728 
and S. 1274, p. 476.) 

Utah: All existing rights to the use of any of the waters of this 
State for any useful or beneficial purposes are hereby recognized and 
confirmed. (Art. 17, sec. 1.) S. 728 and S. 1274, p. 381.) (State v. 
Xalio (4575), Noy. 25, 1927; Stowell v. Johnson, 7 Utah, 215; 26 Pac. 
290.) 

Nevada: All natural water courses and natural lakes and the waters 
thereof which are not held in private ownership belong to the State 
and are subject to appropriation for beneficial uses. (Reno Smelting, 
Milling & Reduction Works v. Stevenson, 20 Nev. 269; 21 Pac. 317, 4 
L. R. A. 60, 19 Com. St. Rep. 364.) 


This section is quoted from the State water code of Nevada. 
The constitution of the State is silent upon the use of public 
water. 

A declaration contained in the bill of rights, adopted by the 
Territory of Arizona in 1864—which was two years in advance 
of the law passed by Congress in July, 1866—recognized that 
local customs and laws, in addition to the decisions of the 
courts in the semiarid States of the West, should govern the 
appropriation and use of water. The section of the Territorial 
act follows: 


All streams, lakes, and ponds of water capable of being used for the 
purpose of navigation or irrigation are hereby declared to be public 
property, and no individual or corporation shall have the right to ap- 
propriate them exclusively to their own private use, except under such 
equitable regulations and restrictions as the legislature shall provide 
for that purpose. 


A GRAVE MENACE TO TAMPER WITH WATER LAWS 


There is a long line of decisions by the courts sustaining this 
principle, and any attempt by Congress to destroy, directly or 
indirectly, by subterfuge or by law, the basic and fundamental 
principles which underlie these provisions of the constitutions 
and laws of the Western States is fraught with grave danger 
to them. These principles governing the use of water are 
founded upon the natural law and should not be disturbed by 
Congress. 

The State of Idaho has provisions in its constitution prac- 
tically identical with those of the States in the Colorado River 
Basin and does not recognize the riparian doctrine. 

The States of Montana, Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas have 
revised their constitutions and laws so that they now accept 
and enforce the “doctrine of appropriation and use” of water 
as distinguished from the riparian doctrine. 

The laws and conditions in all of these States will be menaced 
by any precedents which may be established by the pending 
legislation. 

WATER RIGHTS WERE NEVER RELINQUISHED BY STATES 

These principles and rights have never been relinquished by 
the States to the Federal Goverment. Gov. George H. Dern, 
of Utah, in testifying before the Senate Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation (hearings on S. 728, p. 144), stated the 
situation very forcefully and the menace which would come to 
the States from tinkering with the water laws of the States by 
Congress: 

Governor Deny, Congress also recognized the sovereignty of the 
States over their waters in the Federal water power act, for that act 
provides that the United States Government shall not grant any permit 
to use the public Iands for the building of a power dam until the appli- 
cant has first obtained a permit from the State wherein the dam is to 


be built, to use its waters and land, and has otherwise complied with 
the laws of the State. The Representatives and Senators from the 
Western States have always been extremely jealous of the sovereign 
rights of the States in their waters, and up to this time they have im- 
pressed that principle upon every piece of Federal legislation affecting 
the waters of western streams. It is to be hoped that those in the 
present Congress will be equally vigilant. 

The pending bills propose an entirely new and revolutionary national 
Policy, and completely reverse the former position of Congress with 
respect to the waters of western streams. Never before has Congress 
gone so far as to attempt to appropriate water without the consent of 
a State. The West has always heretofore seen to it that its sovereign 
rights were respected. 

Every State has the inherent sovereign right to control the uses of 
water, which is essential to its existence. To deprive a State of this 
right would be to destroy its autonomy. Moreover, the original States 
are conceded by everybody to possess full power to control their waters, 
save for the regulation of interstate commerce, and to deprive the newer 
States of this control would take from them that equality with the 
original States which was guaranteed them when they were admitted 
into the Union. The arid States in particular, whose water is their 
very lifeblood, should realize that if they would protect their autonomy 
they must resist the deliberate and constant pressure of certain enthusi- 
asts for Federal usurpation of State powers, 


THE REAL PURPOSE OF THE COLORADO RIVER COMPACT 


A full and complete discussion of the history of the compact 
and the conditions which led up to its negotiation will be found 
in the 1926 House hearings on the Swing bills (H. R. 6521, 
9826), beginning on page 146, in the testimony of Mr. Delph 
Carpenter, of Colorado. 

The real purpose of the Colorado River compact, which is 
referred to in six sections of this bill (4 (a), 5, 6,8 (a), 8 (b), 
12 (a), 12 (b), 12 (e), 12 (d), and 14), is primarily to conserve 
for the upper basin States the right to use water which origi- 
nates in those States. Those States want to retain the water 
for use in the future. 

On page 710 of the Senate hearings on December 15, 1925, on 
S. 320, is found the following testimony : 


Mr. Kxxpnick. Mr. Carpenter, I am not sure whether I understood 
the full inference about the delay in the development of the lands in 
the upper basin States. Did you intend to say to the committee in 
answer to Senator Jonxsox's question that the ultimate development 
in these upper basin States would be delayed for 50 or 100, or possibly 
200 years? 

Mr. CARPENTER. Yes, sir. 


It will therefore be observed that the water is not being 
reseryed to the upper basin States for immediate use. Arizona 
has not asked that she be accorded the same degree of protection 
as that accorded the upper basin States, although she is entitled 
to it. Arizona will have exhausted all the water available for 
her use long before the upper basin States utilize the water 
allocated to them. We do demand a measure of protection 
which will conserve our interests and such protection is not 
given us by either the compact or by this bill. 

This bill (secs. 4 (a), 8 (b), and 12) approves the Colorado 
River compact. That compact allocates annually 7,500,000 
acre-feet of water, in perpetuity, to the upper basin States, 
and retains to them an equity in the undivided surplus. 


THE AVAILABLE WATER SUPPLY is INADEQUATE FOR ALL 


In considering this bill and the Colorado River compact, it is 
important that we know approximately how much water will be 
available for the use of the States. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey is the Government bureau authorized by Con- 
gress to study water resources. Mr. E. ©. La Rue testified: 


The figures here presented therefore indicate that complete utilization 
and control of the stream of waters in the upper basin will create a 
shortage of about 3,800,000 acre-feet in the supply available for the 
lower basin. More complete data would probably indicate a greater 
shortage in the water supply available for the irrigation of lands on the 
lower Colorado. Evidently the flow of the Colorado River and its 
tributaries is not sufficient to irrigate all the irrigable lands lying 
within the basin. 

From these estimates it appears that when ultimate irrigation de- 
yelopment is reached in the upper basin of the Colorado River there 
will be a natural shortage of 5,000,000 acre-feet in the lower basin, an 
amount sufficient to irrigate 1,100,000 acres of Innd. (Senate hearings 
on S. 320, December 9, 1925, p. 533.) 

Mr. La Rox. I might add here that if we consider the 20-year period 
of low flow, 1886 to 1905, inclusive, we will find that should such a 
period of drought occur again the water available at Parker, Ariz., 
would be about 6,570,000 acre-fect annually, the amount required for 
the needs of the lower basin being 14,714,000 acre-feet. The annual 


shortage would be 8,145,000 acre-feet. During such a 20-year period 
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there would be less than half enough water to supply the needs of the 
lower basin. (S, 320, December 9, 1925, p. 533.) 

Mr. La Ron. If you will agree that we will irrigate 1,000,000 acres in 
Mexico and let 1,000,000 acres in the United States remain dry, then 
go ahead and build the Boulder Canyon Dam. (Senate hearings on 
8. 820, December 9, 1925, p. 545.) 


Mr. Herman Stabler, chief of the land classification branch 
of the United States Geological Survey, made a report from 
which the following is quoted: 

19. The estimates of water supply and practicable storage for the 


period 1878-1922 indicate that through long periods not to exceed 
12,000,000 acre-feet of water a year may be relied om for future irriga- 


tion development above Laguna Dam and for present and future develop- 


ment below that point. (House hearings on H. R. 2903, March 25, 


1924, p. 841.) 


Mr. O. C. Merrill, executive secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission, testified as follows: 


It is the opinion of those who have investigated the water resources 
of the Colorado Basin that there at least is not any surplus of waters 
for the necessities of irrigation, and that, therefore, in any general 
scheme of development of the river care should be exercised not unnec- 
essarily to waste waters which though not needed in this generation are 
almost certain to be needed in the future. (Senate hearings on 8. 320, 
December 8, 1925, p. 505.) 


Col. William Kelly, former chief engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission, testified : 


Mr. LrrruE. Colonel, before we finish, do you think there is water 
enough in the Colorado River to irrigate it all? 

Colonel KELLY. There is reason to believe there is not. 

Mr. LIrrLR. How much shy? 

Colonel KELLY. I can not say exactly how much is going to be shy, 
but I am satisfied that counting the lands that can be irrigated in 
Mexico there is not sufficient water to irrigate all the land. 

Mr. LrrrLe. If we omit them there would be plenty of water, would 
there not? 

Colonel KELLY. There might be enough. There would be some short 
years. (House hearings on H. R. 2903, April 15, 1924, p. 1249.) 


In the report “Problems of Imperial Valley and vicinity” 
(S. Doc. No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess.), on page 37, will be found 
a table which gives the average annual run-off for the years 
1903 to 1920. The report makes an estimate of water available 
at Boulder Canyon of 16,470,000 acre-feet after allowing for 
past depletion. But the report admits that the table leaves 
ut a cycle of years of low flow and drought immediately pre- 
ceding it. . 
DEMANDS UPON THE AVAILABLE WATER SUPPLY 

The States of the upper basin—Colorado, New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah—have reserved for their perpetual use by the 
Colorado River Co. 7,500,000 acre-feet of water. This is a some- 
what larger amount of water than any Federal official has 
estimated will be required for their use, but Arizona is willing 
to concede that much water to the upper basin for use at any 
time in the future. The evidence concerning the amount of 
water required for use in the upper-basin States is as follows: 


Acre-feet 
Col. William 128 f K. chief engineer Federal Power Commis- 
0 SaS 2903, 1924 a deai Barer s , 000 
C. La Rue, hydra engineer Geological Survey 
111, Water-Supply Paper No. 556, 1925) 5, 815, 000 


2 
1 6 F Es Service 

6 Ruconb, Feb. —, 1923222 6, 590, 000 

Engineers representing the Several States of the upper basin 
have estimated a maximum diversion from the Colorado River 
and its tributaries in those States of 9,550,000. However, this 
does not represent the net consumptive use which, with a return 
flow of 25 per cent, would be 7,200,000 acre-feet. 

According to a report made by F. C. Weymouth, chief engi- 
neer United States Reclamation Service, in February, 1924, 
it is estimated that there will be available for diversion below 
Boulder Canyon 9,341,000 acre-feet of water each year. In 1925 
the United States Geological Survey reported in Water Supply 
Paper No. 556 that 9,593,000 acre-feet will be available for irri- 
gation below Boulder Canyon. Both of these figures are based 
upon estimates of the maximum possible uses of water in the 
upper basin. In calculating the amount of water which may be 
put to beneficial use in Nevada, California, Arizona, and Old 
Mexico after the flow of the Colorado River is completely regu- 
lated, it may be said that approximately 9,500,000 acre-feet will 
be available. It is reported that Mexico is now using about 
1,000,000 acre-feet of water, which if conceded to that country 
by treaty, would leave about 8,500,000 acre-feet available for use 
in Arizona, Nevada, and California, 
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Mr. George W. Malone, State engineer of Nevada and secre- 
tary of the Colorado River commission of that State, testified: 


Nevada has claimed 300,000 acre-feet of water to be used within her 
borders . She could no doubt use more water than is claimed 
if allowed an unlimited period for development . (Senate 
hearings on S. 728 and 8. 1274, January 19, 1928, p. 233.) 


Mr. H. A. Van Norman, representing the city of Los Angeles, 
demanded on behalf of that city an amount of water to be 
pumped annually from the Colorado River Basin to the coastal 
plain of “1,500 second-feet,” which would be 1,095,000 acre- 
3 Strom hearings on S. 728 and S. 1274, January 21, 1928, 
p. 5 

Mr. Charles L. Childers testified and put in the record the 
water requirements of the State of California, which, in effect, 
demand annually 4,600,000 acre-feet of the allotted waters and 
one-half of any surplus waters in the river. (Senate hearings 
on S. 728 and S. 1274, January 21, 1928, p. 322.) 

Prior to 1922 the State of Arizona had made no exhaustive 
surveys of the land possible of irrigation from the Colorado 
River. Arizona was busily engaged in developing land in the 
central portion of the State upon her own streams, which are 
tributary of the Colorado. 

A reconnaissance survey of Arizona lands was made under 
Federal Government auspices in 1923, and topographical sur- 
veys were begun in 1925, the field work for which was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1927. These surveys indicate that there 
is far more land in Arizona economically feasible of irrigation 
than there is water to irrigate it. 

Mr. E. C. La Rue, an engineer who was employed by the 
United States Geological Survey for 23 years and who was the 
chairman of the Arizona Engineering Commission appointed by 
the United States Geological Survey to investigate the irriga- 
tional possibilities in Arizona from the Colorado River, offered 
one plan of development based upon a part gravity and part 
pump lift, with an estimated cost for power of 714 mills. He 
testified (Senate hearings on S. 320, December 9, 1925, p. 564) 
that water could be delivered to this land at a cost of $168 
an acre to over 800,000 acres of land in Arizona. Since that 
report was made further surveys and studies by engineers em- 
ployed by Arizona indicate that water can be delivered to at 
least 1,250,000 acres of land at a cost much less than $168 an 
acre. With a duty of 4 acre-feet, at least 5,000,000 acre-feet of 
water must be diverted from the Colorado River to irrigate this 
Arizona land. (Senate hearings on S. 728, January 17, 1928, 
pp. 72-74.) But assuming for the sake of argument only that 
it would cost $168 an acre—which seems excessive for one 
reason, because power for pumping will not cost 7½ mills—a 
comparison of this project is invited with the Columbia Basin 
project recently considered by the Congress. 

The hearings on the Columbia Basin project brought out the 
fact that the cost of irrigating the lands of that project is 
estimated to be $158 per acre, and that project is declared to be 
practical now. 

As to the question of the relative feasibility of projects, your 
attention is again invited to the testimony of Mr. Carpenter, of 
Colorado, that it may be 200 years before the water which the 
upper basin States are asking to have reserved to them will be 
used in those States. (Senate hearings on S. 320, December 
18, 1925, p. 710.) 


THE FLOOD MENACE DOES NOT REQUIRE EMERGENCY ACTION 


While it is generally admitted that there is a menace to 
property values and to property as a result of the floods in the 
Colorado River, and that flood control is needed at a compara- 
tively early date, the testimony of numerous witnesses is to 
the effect that development of the river should not be under- 
taken until a seven-State compact is ratified. In substantiation 
of this assertion I direct attention to the testimony of the fol- 
lowing witnesses: 

Governor Emerson, of Wyoming, one of the members of the 
2 advisory board appointed by Secretary Work, testified 
as follows: 


Few realize the real magnitude of the great project that is proposed 
at Black or Boulder Canyon—a dam twice as high as any dam that 
has been constructed in the world heretofore; a reservoir seven or 
eight times the capacity of any reservoir that has been constructed 
heretofore. The magnitude of this project is so great that we should 
be sure we are right before we go ahead. There is no such urgency 
for relief from conditions applying to the physical situation upon the 
Jower river as to warrant any course but to allow all reasonable time 
and effort for the completion of the seven-State agreement by the 
approval of all the seven States. (Senate hearings on S. 728, p. 206.) 
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Gov. George H. Dern, of Utah, chairman of the Colorado 
River conference, which was in session for many weeks at 
Denver, Colo., testifies as follows: 


Governor Dern. The question of flood control, of course, is only one 
of the purposes of this bill. As a matter of fact, one might have sat 
through the Denver conference without discovering that there was any 
problem of flood control. It was hardly mentioned at Denver, and 
there did not seem to be much importance attached to it there, It 
seems to me that California, by the reservation that she put on her 
ratification, practically refused to accept flood control. She specifically 
refused to accept it except by means of one particular project that she 
herself had selected. It seems to me she practically estopped Congress 
from giving her flood control except through that one particular project, 
which Congress might conceivably have found to be unwise. There- 
fore it seems to me that California has not—— 

Senator Jonxsox. How does that explain your answers here? 

Governor Dern (continuing). That California bas not exhibited very 
deep concern over flood control, > 

(Senate hearings on S. 728, p. 174.) 


In this connection your attention is directed to a map which 
was prepared by Mr, E. C. La Rue, an engineer, who was 
formerly in the employ of the United States Geological Survey. 
Mr. La Rue resigned his Government employment last summer, 
after over 20 years of service, and gave as his reason: “ That 
he was muzzled by the Department of the Interior and forbidden 
to oppose the legislation proposed in the Swing-Johnson Dill,’ 
which he has testified he believes to be unsound. The map is 
one of the studies made by Mr. La Rue in connection with his 
work and studies on the Colorado River. It indicates that if 
the entire flow of the Colorado River was turned into the 
Imperial Valley that it would require about a year and a half 
for the water level of the Salton Sea to rise as far as the 
town of Mecca; 12 years before it reached the highest town in 
the valley and 15 years to get to sea level. 

If the advocates of the Swing-Johnson bill had exercised 
energy and good judgment, Imperial Valley would to-day have 
been protected from floods of the Colorado River and the all- 
American canal would have been nearing completion; but, most 
unfortunately for Imperial Valley, the advocates of the Swing- 
Johnson bill have preferred to spend their time and energy in 
planning how most effectively to exploit Arizona’s resources 
rather than to spend their time and energy in securing the relief 
which Congress would quickly and amply grant. Just so long 
as Imperial Valley continues to be beguiled by those urban 
Pollyannas who seek to acquire Arizona’s potential hydro- 
electric energy, just so long will Imperial Valley be imperiled. 

California seeks not flood control but hydroelectric power. 
Flood control may be the excuse, but power is the substance of 
the demand for this bill, Arizona has never stood in the way 
and does not now stand in the way of ample appropriations for 
flood control on the Colorado River. California has never 
been willing to have an engineering investigation made of the 
Colorado River under the terms of section 3 of the flood control 
act of March 1, 1917. 

Politically, financially, industrially, socially, and economically 
California is one of the most powerful States of the Union, and 
if her congressional delegation had labored for Imperial Valley 
along flood-control lines success would have long ago abun- 
dantly crowned such efforts. 

If the sword of Damocles is suspended over Imperial Valley 
and if the waters of wrath are held in check only by a tricky 
guard of sand, let the California delegation but ask for appro- 
priations and the relief prayed for will be promptly granted by 
Congress. 

The writer of this report, in the Senate Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, offered the following amendment to 
this bill: 

Provided, That the sum of $30,000,000 shall be allocated to flood 
control, and shall not be reimbursable to the United States, 


This amendment was rejected by the committee upon the 
suggestion of the proponents of this legislation, as was another 
amendment which directed that the Boulder Canyon Dam be 
built to only such height as would provide flood control. 
AMOUNT OF STORAGE REQUIRED FOR FLOOD CONTROL AND WHAT IT WOULD 

COST TO PROVIDE SAME 

Col. William Kelly, former chief engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission, graduate of West Point, who served in the 
Army since 1899, and was former chief assistant to the Chief 
of Engineers on river and harbor work, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Leyee Commission, and in charge of the third Cali- 
fornia engineering district, which included flood protection on 
the Sacramento River, also had service overseas and wide 
experience regarding the handling of streams and embank- 
ments, dams and revetment works, flood control and canals, 
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and practically everything that pertains to the handling of 
water, testified (House hearings on H. R. 2903, pp. 1227, 1228, 
1240, April 15, 1924) : 


Colonel KELLY. According to the Reclamation Service figures, which 
check with those of the Geological Survey and those that had been 
made in my office, 3,200,000 acre-feet of storage, if placed at Laguna 
Dam, would control the floods in the worst flood season of record so 
that the maximum flow would not exceed 75,000 second-feet. If that 
dam be moved upstream certain additional storage must be provided 
in order to compensate for the storage that exists in the valley now 
during those high floods * + *, A dam at Mobave 100 feet high 
will give the storage required * +, I think such a dam can be 
built inside of $15,000,000, and that is a very rough guess. 


Mr. F. E. Weymouth testified before the Senate committee 
and gave several alternate plans and the cost thereof for flood 
control, (Senate hearings on S. 320, p. 479, November 2, 1925.) 


The Reclamation Service worked out a plan for controlling the floods 
of the Colorado River by building dams at the Dewey site, Bluff site, 
Flaming Gorge, and at the Juniper site, at an estimated cost of 
$40,000,000 for the four dams. A dam at the Dewey site could be built 
for $11,000,000. 


The storage at these four sites would be about 9,000,000 acre- 
feet. (S. Doc. No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 42, 43.) 


Mr. WEYMOUTH. There has been also a flood-control dam suggested 
for the Mohave site, but that would cost about $28,000,000 (includes 
$13,000,000 for flowage damage) for just a flood-control dam. (Hear- 
ings on S. 320, November 2, 1925, p. 485.) 

Mr. WEYMOUTH. An eight or ten million acre-feet flood-control dam 
at Black Canyon would cost $28,000,000. (Senate hearings on 8. 320, 
November 2, 1925, p. 485.) 

Mr. La Rug. A dam can be built at Glen Canyon in about six years. 
It will cost about twice as much, but the water will be worth six times 
as much as the water at Boulder Canyon. (Hearings on S. 320, Decem- 
ber 9, 1925, p. 548.) 


A dam to store 11,000,000 acre-feet of water can be con- 
structed at Marble Gorge for an estimated cost of $19,000,000. 
The dam site has been diamond drilled for bedrock. (Senate 
hearings on S. 728, 1928, p. 463.) 

The Marble Gorge Dam site would utilize the same storage 
facilities as the Glen Canyon site. In addition to being more 
aecessible and with materials for the dam available, it could 
be constructed for very much less than either the Boulder 
Canyon or the Glen Canyon Dam. (See Senate hearings on S. 
728, p. 463; La Rue-Jakobsen report.) 


IS SAFETY ASSURED? 


The proposed dam at Boulder or Black Canyon as authorized 
by this act would be at least 675 feet high. It would be “550 
feet above the present water level” and “125 feet below the 
we level to bedrock” (A. P. Davis, Senate hearings on S. 320, 
p. 493). 

There is no dam now in existence comparable with it. It 
would be equal in height above the water level to the Wash- 
ington Monument. In this connection the testimony of Col. 
William Kelly (House hearings on H. R. 2903, April 23, 1924, 
pp. 1251, 1252) is pertinent: 


Colonel KELLY. As you go up in height the mere weight of the dam 
itself puts a pressure on the foundations that runs into very large 
figures. On the Washington Monument that pressure was great enough 
to cause the stones to sprawl at the edges around the bottom of the 
monument. In addition to the weight of the structure itself 
you have the pressure of the water behind it, which greatly increases 
the stresses, especially on the downstream part of the foundation. In 
order to keep these stresses within reasonable limits the dam has got 
to be widened out and made very wide at the base. 


In this connection I again direct your attention to the fact 
that the foundations of the dam will be at least 125 feet below 
the water surface. This is a greater depth than has eyer been 
used as a foundation for any other dam, and its total height 
from bedrock to crest will be 675 feet. Continuing Colonel 
Kelly’s statement, he said: 


Up until a few years ago the usual practice on gravity dams was to 
keep the maximum stress below 20 tons per square foot. The Reclama- 
tion Service in designing some of their higher dams, like Arrow Rock, 
found that in order to comply with that requirement they had to expand 
the dam at the base to such an extent that the cost became very great. 
The consequently made use of the arch principle in combination with the 
gravity section or weight of the dam and allowed a maximum stress of 
30 tons per square foot. 


The Reclamation Service, evidently in an attempt to keep the 
estimates of the cost of Boulder Dam within the bounds of 
reason, felt that it was necessary that some further modification 
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be made, but away from the principle of safety, because, continu- 
ing to quote from the testimony of Colonel Kelly: 


In the design of this Boulder Canyon high dam they again found 
that going up to 600 feet 30 tons per square foot required a dam of 
abnormal dimensions, and their design proposes to have an allowable 
maximum stress of 40 tons per square foot on that 600-foot dam. 


The stresses on the St. Francis Dam, which recently collapsed, 
is reported by press dispatches to be but 12 tons per square 
foot, or but 30 per cent of the stress proposed for the Boulder 
Canyon Dam. 

Mr. F. H. Newell, former Director of the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, in a recent article (March, 1928) on 
“High dams,” stated: 


It is true that each and every one of these structures, big and little, 
has a limited life. Ultimately each will require renewal or replace- 
ment. A dam, like a bridge or similar structure, is in one sense an 
offense against nature. All of the forces of heat and cold, of wind and 
water, chemical and physical, are working on it untiring, day and night, 
in season and out, trying to tear it down. There is no one of these 
natural forces which is making it stronger. 


Mr. W. G. Clark, a consulting engineer of New York City, 
gave testimony regarding earthquakes in the Boulder Canyon 
region. (House hearings on H, R. 11449, p. 210, February 21, 
1925): 

I was in Boulder Canyon when an earthquake occurred, At that time 
there was a decided movement of the north wall of the canyon, but there 
was no movement of the south wall. Thousands of tons of rock fell 
along the north wall of the canyon, but there was no fall along the 
south wall. I was camped on the south side of the canyon and if it 
were not for the fact that I could see and hear the rock falling on the 
other side of the canyon I would not have known that an earthquake 
was in progress. 

Some years later, in 1913 I believe, an earthquake occurred which 
affected the Imperial Valley. I was in southern California at the time, 
so went immediately to Boulder Canyon. The same condition had been 
repeated. I found that thousands of tons of rock had been shaken from 
the north wall of the canyon, but the south wall remained undisturbed, 

The river apparently runs through a faulty fissure, for in both in- 
stances the disturbance was confined to the north side of the canyon 
at Boulder Wash. 


The proposed dam is unprecedented as to height, both above 
and below water, as will be illustrated by comparing it with the 
following dams which are among the highest in the world: 
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‘These figures are taken from Modern Irrigation, June, 1927. 


In the committee I offered the following amendment to the 
bill in an effort to try to insure, if the dam is to be constructed, 
a measure of safety to the citizens who live in the valleys below. 
The proponents of this bill rejected the amendment, which 
read: 


In order to be sure of the financial, economic, and engineering feasi- 
bility of the projects herein authorized or planned, the President is 
hereby authorized to appoint a board of five competent engineers of 
outstanding reputation, at least one of whom shall be an engineer 
officer of the Army, which board shall examine into and review the 
plans and estimates heretofore made by engineers of the Department 
of the Interior for the control and utilization of the waters of the 
Colorado River and report thereon within six months after the approval 
of this act, and no construction work shall be done or contracted for 
until said board shall have submitted its report to Congress. 


The Boulder Reservoir would hold seven hundred times as 
much water as was held by the St. Francis Dam which recently 
collapsed. I again quote from an article by Mr. Newell: 


Whatever may be the case [St. Francis Dam disaster], the lesson 
taught is that in all such work there should be a more thorough study 
than has usually been given to such matters, particularly in connec- 
tion with the foundation of dams, 
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Mr. Newell also makes this very pertinent observation con- 
cerning the colossal experimental dam now under discussion 
in Congress; 

How does this apply to propositions now pending before Congress; 
for example, the Boulder Dam? It is true that considerable time and 
money haye been spent in surveys; various engineers have agreed on 
certain fundamentals; those who dissent have held their peace. There 
is little doubt, however, but that if private capital were proposing to 
build a structure of this kind there would be continuous study and 
observation of all the phenomena peculiar to that locality. “ With 
the valor of ignorance” the Congress, however, is satisfied to discuss 
the legal or political steps and assume that all of the forces, such, for 
example, as those which have overthrown the St. Francis Dam, are 
well enough known. Is it true? 


On pages 821 to 845 of the House hearings on H. R. 2903, 
March 25, 1924, there will be found a report signed by a group 
of engineers who were appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to review the report then in process of preparation by 
the engineers of the Bureau of Reclamation. The report is 
not favorable to the project as outlined. On page 844 the 
following language appears: The need for more facts is the 
rather astounding conclusion one must reach from the data at 
hand.” ‘The letter of Col. William Kelly, who was one mem- 
ber of the board, found on page 269 of the House hearings on 
H. R. 5773, 1928, is ample evidence that no great weight or 
consideration can be given to the report of this so-called “ board 
of review.” 

The only other board which has made any study of the 
project was appointed during the summer of 1927 by the 
Secretary of the Interior and was composed of one governor, 
one ex-governor, a United States Senator, and two college 
professors. The gentlemen comprising this commission were 
all excellent and reputable men, I believe three of them were 
engineers, but I believe that none of them is recognized as an 
authority on dam designs and structures or has had any 
experience in actual dam construction. 

A majority of the prominent engineers who have testified 
concerning their studies of the problems connected with the 
project, and who have not been employed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, have testified against the proposed project because 
of economic and engineering reasons. 

ALL-AMERICAN CANAL 

I have no objection to a canal being built “to connect with 
the Laguna Dam and to deliver water to the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys in California,” provided: That the lands 
benefited by the construction of the canal will pay for the cost 
of the canal and its appurtenant structures, and the mainte- 
nance and operation thereof. I do object to the revenues from 
power resources of Arizona being used to guarantee the cost 
of the construction of the canal and the maintenance and 
operation thereof. While I understood it was the sense of the 
committee that the committee proposed that the bill should 
provide that the lands benefited by the canal shall carry the 
necessary costs of that project, the provisions of the bill place 
the burden of guaranteeing the repayment to the Government 
of the entire appropriation upon the power to be developed. 
(Sec. 2 (D) and (B).) 

I am particularly impressed with the unfairness of such a 
proposition from a study of the table found on page 80 of the 
report (S. Doc. No. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess.), where it will 
be found that of the 785,400 acres in the project only 167,100 
acres were Government lands at the time the report was made 
in 1922. It is quite probable that in the last six years a large 
acreage of these lands have passed into private ownership. It 
will therefore be observed that the provisions of section 9 which 
give preference of filing on the land to ex-seryice men is mostly 
words. I offered an amendment before the committee that 
would subject the privately owned lands to the same conditions 
as lands in other irrigation projects privately owned, so that no 
water user might secure water for land in excess of 160 acres. 
This amendment is not included in the bill as it is reported to 
the Senate. 

The estimate submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the 
Interior about a year ago that the all-American canal would 
cost approximately $31,000,000, was based only upon the cost 
of the so-called “first unit” of the canal. The canal would 
only deliver the water into the Imperial Valley. This act 
provides for the delivery of water into “the Imperial and 
Coachella Valleys”; this would require an additional canal 
141 miles long at a cost of from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
(S. Doc. 142, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 81.) 

Wasting water: The use of water in the Imperial Valley in 
comparison with water used elsewhere in any otber State in the 
basin will be uneconomical and wasteful, 
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The amount of water wasted annually into the Salton Sea, 
according to the estimate of the United States Geological Sur- 
yey, when the Imperial Valley is fully irrigated, will be 
1,387,000 acre-feet. (Senate hearings on S. 728 and S. 1274, 
p. 267.) This is more than enough water than is required to 
irrigate all of the land feasible of irrigation, from the Colorado 
River in either the State of Wyoming or the State of New 
Mexico. 

California is the only State in which water will be used from 
the Colorado River where it will be wasted. 

It has been contended that the construction of the all- 
American canal will solve the Mexican problem by enabling the 
United States to divert water into the Salton Sea at certain 
seasons of the year and by thus denying water to Mexican agri- 
culture prevent Mexico from acquiring water rights in addition 
to those she may now have. 

The fallacy of this argument—if there were no better evidence 
to prove it to be ridiculous—is indicated by the summary of the 
conclusions from the report of George F. Holbrook, engineer for 
the United States Geological Survey. (Report D-100-9-L-15, 
Department of the Interior, U. S. Geol. Surv.) It will be found 
on page 267, the Senate hearings on this bill, and is as follows: 

REPORT ON PROBABLE FUTURE STAGES OF SALTON SEA 


By George F, Holbrook, assistant engineer, United States Geological 
Survey 
CONCLUSIONS 

(a) Lands bordering on Salton Sea below elevation —240 are worth- 
less from an agricultural point of view. Those between elevations — 240 
and —230 are worth very little, except in the near vicinity of New 
and Alamo Rivers. Lands lying between elevations —230 and —220 
are generally valuable for farming within the boundaries of the Imperial 
irrigation district. Outside of the district lands at this elevation are 
not classified as arable by the Strahorn soil survey. j 

(b) The contract between the Southern Pacific Co. and the Imperial 
irrigation district, grauting a flowage right of way to the district, will 
be an impediment that will have to be removed before the irrigation 
district can waste any more water into the Salton Sea than at present. 

(c) The maximum amount of storm water that may be expected to 
flow into Salton Sea in a very wet year is 500,000 acre-feet. 

(4) Under present conditions there is being wasted 1.5 acre-feet of 
water annually per acre irrigated from the Imperial Valley canal system. 
Upon the completion of the all-American canal conditions affecting the 
operation of the canal systems in Imperial Valley will be changed, It 
is not known to what extent these changes will affect the necessity for 
wasting water from the system. It is believed that the present value of 
1.5 acre-feet per acre irrigated is a liberal estimate of the amount likely 
to be wasted under future conditions. On this basis, with 925,000 acres 
irrigated, the amount of water wasted into Salton Sea annually would 
be 1,387,000 acre-feet. 

(e) In order to evaporate the amount of water that may be wasted 
into Salton Sea under conditions of ultimate development an average 
water-surface area of 239,000 acres will be necessary. This corresponds 
to elevation —228 feet. 

(f) With Salton Sea at an average stage of —238 feet and the possi- 
bility always present of storm water raising this level to —225 feet, it 
is not likely that any lands below the —220-foot contour will bave any 
value for agricultural purposes. 

It will therefore be seen that the annual wastage of water 
into the Salton Sea will be a problem in itself and will raise 
the water table to such heights that there will not be suffi- 
cient capacity to hold sufficient water to deprive Mexico of the 
use of it, as is alleged to be their purpose by the proponents 


of this bill. 
RIGHTS OF YUMA PROJECT 

Any analysis of this legislation would be incomplete that 
failed to recognize the avidity with which its authors have 
availed themselves of every opportunity for advantage. The 
bill is inconsistent and contradictory; it is vague and indefl- 
nite where it should be clear and certain; and is harsh and 
unyielding where it should be flexible. But no point has been 
overlooked where advantage might be reaped, at whatsoever 
cost to others, for the interests it is designed to enrich. 

A striking illustration of this may be found in section 10, 
supplemented, extended, and enlarged by the provisions of 
section 7. 

Section 10 empowers the Secretary of the Interior, with the 
consent of Imperial irrigation district, to modify the existing 
contract, dated October 23, 1918, authorizing the use of Laguna 
Dam for the diversion of water for the irrigation of Imperial 
Valley. That may appear reasonable enough to the casual 
observer, since the Secretary of the Interior and Imperial irri- 
gation district are the parties of record to the contract in 
question. It should be understood, however, that the contract, 
in all of its details, relates to property rights and interests 
vital to the welfare and existence of Yuma project. 
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The Secretary of the Interior is a party to the contract 
merely in his capacity as an officer of the United States, in 
which the title to the Yuma project temporarily vests. The 
contract was the result of long negotiations, in which the nego- 
tiating parties were representatives of Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict on one hand and Yuma project on the other. 

The protection to Yuma project, as embotlied in the com- 
pleted agreement, was the result of hard labor and determined 
effort over the attempts on the part of the California repre- 
sentatives seeking, as they now seek, every advantage for 
themselyes. To disturb the status quo of this contract and 
agreement without the consent of the organization conducting 
the affairs of the landowners and water users of Yuma project, 
which originally confirmed its provisions, would constitute a 
violent outrage of the rights of those water users. 


YUMA PROJECT INTERESTS NOT RECOGNIZED 


It may be asserted that the Secretary of the Interior will 
naturally consult the interested project members or their repre- 
sentatives before modifying the contract, as did a previous 
Secretary of the Interior when the instrument was originally 
formulated. That does not necessarily follow. Secretaries 
come and Secretaries go. Secretaries have been known to be 
partisan. They are human, and humanity is beset with frailty. 
The water users of Yuma project might indeed be consulted, 
but their protests might go unheeded. In any event, it is pro- 
posed to empower the Secretary, with the consent only of one 
party, viz, the Imperial irrigation district, to modify this con- 
tract in which Yuma project's very existence is bound up, and 
the peril that lurks in the provision is clearly shown by the 
alacrity with which a proposal made in committee for an 
amendment that would have required the consent of the Yuma 
County Water Users’ Association was rejected by champions 
of this bill. The suggestion that Yuma project has any interest 
in the contract was treated with contempt. 

If there were any doubt as to the seriousness of the purpose 
intended in the authority extended by section 10 it would be 
removed by turning back to section 7. Taking time and authori- 
zation by the forelock, this section, in vital particulars, itself 
modifies the contract in question. 

By the agreement entered into on October 23, 1918 (appendix 
to House hearings on “All-American canal in Imperial County, 
Calif., 1922, p. 245), it is declared that Laguna Dam was con- 
structed “in connection with the Yuma project, Arizona- 
California“; that Imperial irrigation district desires to secure 
“the right to divert water at said dam”; that the said dis- 
trict is authorized to contract with the United States “for a 
supply of water”; that the district shall proceed to secure cost 
data “for the diversion of water” at Laguna Dam and thence 
“through the existing main canal of the Yuma project” and 
for a main canal to “ connect with said main canal of the United 
States at a point described as Siphon Drop”; that “for the 
right to use the Laguna Dam, the main canal, and appurte- 
nant structures and divert water,” the district agrees to pay the 
sum of $1,600,000; that “the United States shall have and 
retain perpetually the title to and the complete control, opera- 
tion, and management of said Laguna Dam, auxiliary works, 
and enlarged main canal from the dam to and including the 
Siphon Drop * * +, including the diversion works at Siphon 
Drop for the diversion and delivery of water to the Yuma 
project and the district”; that “the United States reserves 
the right to develop power * * * down to and including 


Siphon Drop”; that all other power possibilities * * * 
downto * * Pilot Knob shall be developed by the United 
States * * for the joint benefit of the Yuma project and 


the Imperial irrigation district, and the cost of joint canal and 
headworks alterations and of power plants and accessories is 
definitely apportioned to the United States “for the Yuma 
project” and to the Imperial irrigation district; that “ the pref- 
erence right to purchase power developed” (between Siphon 
Drop and Pilot Knob) “shall be given over other users of power 
to the requirements of the Yuma project for power to be used 
in pumping irrigation water.” Other provisions highly impor- 
tant to Yuma project, relating both to power and to water, are 
embodied in the contract, which the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the consent of Imperial irrigation district, is to be given 
authority to modify. Imperial irrigation district, by the per- 
mission heretofore given to it to use the Laguna Dam thereby 
gained no proprietary interest in the dam, “ auxiliary works, and 
enlarged main canal from the dam to and including the Siphon 
Drop.” The Yuma project, it should be borne in mind, is not 
solely an Arizona project, but an Arizona-California project. 
Down to and including Siphon Drop, at which point the pro- 
posed main canal of the Imperial irrigation district is to take 
off from the Yuma project canal, the district, for the considera- 
tions named, obtained simply the right to use, but the title to 
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the dam, appurtenant works, and canal to the point described 
is not affected by any capital investment therein necessary to be 
made by Imperial irrigation district in order that it may use 
Laguna Dam and divert water therefrom for the irrigation of 
Imperial Valley. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN PROVISIONS OF THE CONTRACT AND THE BILL 

‘How different are the provisions of section 7, when taken in 
conjunction with the authorization to amend, contained in sec- 
tion 10 of the proposed legislation. 

Section 7 provides: 


That the Secretary of the Interior may, * * * transfer the title 
to said canal and appurtenant structures to the districts or other 
agencies of the United States having a beneficial interest therein in 
proportion to their respective capital investments. 


The “canal and appurtenant structures,” as defined in this 
legislation, are “a main canal and appurtenant struc- 
tures * * * connecting the Laguna Dam with the Imperial 
and Coachella Valleys in California.” The estimated cost 
thereof is about $42,000,000. It will likely be much more. 
Yuma project’s capital investment in the canal and appur- 
tenant structures from Laguna Dam to Siphon Drop is by com- 
parison inconsequential. To the same extent would its title be 
insignificant, and this project would be at the tender mercy 
of Imperial irrigation district. 

Keeping the provisions of the contract of October 23, 1918, in 
mind, this further clause of section 7 is of absorbing interest 
to the water users of Yuma project: 


The said districts or other agencies shall have the privilege at any 
time of utilizing by contract or otherwise such power possibilities as 
may exist upon said canal, in proportion to their respective contribu- 
tions or obligations toward the capital cost of said canal and appurte 
nant structures from and including the diversion works to the point 
where each respective power plant may be located. 

USE OF DAM ONLY RIGHT GRANTED 


The contract gives to the district only the right to use Laguna 
Dam and divert water therefrom ; reserves to the United States 
the dam, appurtenant structures and canal to Siphon Drop, and 
reserves all power generated down to that point. This legisla- 
tion completely overturns the protection thus afforded to Yuma 
project by relinquishing such power possibilities “ as may exist 
upon said canal” to districts “in proportion to their respective 
contributions or obligations toward the capital cost of said 
canal and appurtenant structures from and including the diver- 
sion works to the point where each respective power plant may 
be located.” 

Inasmuch as Yuma project, under the operation of this meas- 
ure, will have no capital investment beyond Siphon Drop, and 
a relatively small one down to that point, it again becomes 
apparent that Yuma project, if the proponents of this legisla- 
tion have their way, must shrink to the status of a very small 
toad in a very large pond—an all-California pond. Laguna 
Dam was constructed for the Yuma project. It is a part—a 
vital part—thereof, and its independent control is essential to 
the project’s prosperous existence. But under the plan pro- 
posed it will pass to and under the control of Imperial irriga- 
tion district. The contract of 1918, which gave to an eager 
and importunate applicant—Imperial irrigation district—simply 
the right to use the dam and divert water therefrom, is of 
inestimable value to that district, for it is the key to an Im- 
perial Valley canal all on American soil, and opens the way to 
extensive reyenue-producing power development, the emolu- 
ments of which will accrue to the Imperial irrigation district 
and contribute to its enrichment. But it would appear as if 
this is not sufficient. All is not too much. A limited right 
is, by this bill, to be converted into outright ownership, and 
Yuma project’s power resources, slight at best but sorely needed, 
are to be taken away. 

CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH HYDROELECTRIC POWEE IS NOW BEING DEVELOPED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Advocates of the Boulder Canyon project assert that no prece- 
dent would be established by the enactment of the pending legis- 
lation. It is argued that the Government is now engaged in the 
production and sale of hydroelectric power at Muscle Shoals, 
the various dams constructed in navigable rivers, and on several 
projects constructed by the United States Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

The Congress of the United States, acting under the authority 
of Article I, section 8, paragraph 1, of the Constitution, “to 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States,” authorized, and, at the earliest solicitation of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of the State of Alabama, constructed 
a dam at Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the primary purpose of de- 
veloping hydroelectric power to manufacture air nitrates to be 
used in the manufacture of explosives for the defense of the 
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United States. All other uses of the dam and the power gen- 
erated thereat are incidental to this primary purpose. There- 
fore the Muscle Shoals project furnishes no precedent for this 
legislation. 

The Congress of the United States has authorized, and the 
Government has constructed, dams in navigable streams in 
various sections of the United States. A list of these projects 
will be found in the Senate hearings on this measure. (Senate 
hearings on S. 728, pp. 486 and 487.) These dams were all con- 
structed under the authority granted to Congress by Article I, 
section 8, paragraph 3, of the Constitution, “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States and 
with Indian tribes.” 

The primary purpose for the construction of the dams which 
were built under this authority was to improve navigation and 
the excess water which resulted from this primary work was 
used for the development of power and was incidental to the 
operation of the dams for purposes of navigation. No prece- 
dent can be found under this authority for the enactment of 
the pending bill. 

The Government of the United States has constructed, under 
the authority of the reclamation law, a number of power plants 
on Federal reclamation projects. A list of these projects will 
be found in the Senate hearings held this year on S. 728, on 
page 262. The power installed on all of these irrigation projects 
covered in the report is only 55,000 horsepower. The power, in 
the first instance, was installed to aid in the construction of the 
projects and is used as incidental to and in connection with the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of the projects. The 
power plants were installed with the consent of and in com- 
pliance with the laws of the States in which the projects are 
located. That legislation does not afford a precedent for the 
pending act. For further information see the letter of the 
Federal Power Commission in this report. 


PRECEDENTS FOR THE RIGHT OF STATES TO DERIVE REVENUE IN LIEU OF 
TAXES 


It has long been the settled policy of the Federal Government 
to recognize the right of the States to derive revenue from their 
natural resources when these resources are on public lands. 

The importance of this principle is manifest when it is con- 
sidered that the Government controls large areas of the Western 
States as public lands, forest reserves, oil reserves, mineral 
reserves, Indian reservations, national parks, and monuments, 
and so forth. 

The Federal Government owns 74 per cent of the area of 
Utah, 67 per cent of Arizona, 87 per cent of Nevada, and 63 per 
cent of Idaho. 

Congress has provided for payments to the States in lieu of 
taxes in other instances, as, for example, in the agricultural 
appropriation act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), which directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to turn over one-quarter of the 
total receipts from the national forests to the States in which 
the same are located: 


That hereafter 25 per cent of all money received from each forest 
reserve during any fiscal year, including the year ending June 30, 1908, 
shall be paid at the end thereof by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the State or Territory in which said reserve is situated, to be expended 
as the State or Territorial legislature may prescribe for the benefit of 
the public schools and public roads of the county or counties in which 
the forest reserve is situated: Provided, That when any forest reserve 
is in more than one State or Territory or county the distributive share 
to each from the proceeds of said reserve shall be proportional to its 
area therein. 


In addition, the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843), directs 
that a tenth of these same receipts shall be devoted to the con- 
struction of roads and trails within the forest reserves of the 
States where collected, so that the States actually benefit to the 
extent of 35 per cent of the gross Federal income from the 
national forests, 


That hereafter an additional 10 per cent of all moneys received from 
the national forests during each fiscal year shail be available at the end 
thereof, to be expended by the Secretary of Agriculture for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads and trails within the national 
forests in the States from which such proceeds are derived; but the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, whenever practicable, in the construction 
and maintenance of such roads, secure the cooperation or aid of the 
proper State or Territorial authorities in the furtherance of any system 
of highways of which such roads may be made a part. 


The act to promote the mining for coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain (41 Stat. 450) spe- 
cifically directs that 37% per cent of all royalties collected shall 
be paid to the State within which the leased lands are located. 


Section 35 of that act reads: 
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Sec. 35. That 10 per cent of all money received from sales, bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, excepting 
those from Alaska, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and credited to miscellaneous receipts; for past production 70 
per cent, and for future production 52% per cent of the amounts 
derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be paid into, 
reserved, and appropriated as a part of the reclamation fund created 
by the act of Congress known as the reclamation act, approved June 
17, 1902, and for past production 20 per cent, and for future produc- 
tion 37% per cent of the amounts derived from such bonuses, royal- 
ties, and rentals shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after 
the expiration of each fiscal year to the State within the boundaries 
of which the leased lands or deposits are or were located, said moneys 
to be used by such State or subdivisions thereof for the construction and 
maintenance of public roads or for the support of public schools or 
other public educational institutions, as the legislature of the State 
may direct: Provided, That all moneys which may accrue to the 
United States under the provisions of this act from lands within the 
naval petroleum reserves shall be deposited in the Treasury as “ Mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 


The same principle is recognized in the Federal water power 
act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1072), from which this provision 
is quoted: 


Sec. 17. That all proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be 
placed to the credit of the Indians of such reservation. All other 
charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, subject to the following distribution: Twelve 
and one-half per cent thereof is hereby appropriated to be paid into the 
‘Treasury of the United States and credited to“ Miscellaneous reccipts " ; 
50 per cent of the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occu- 
pancy and use of public lands, national monuments, national forests, 
and national parks shall be paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a 
part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress known as 
the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902; and 37% per cent of 
the charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use 
of national forests, national parks, public lands, and national monu- 
ments, from development within the boundaries of any State shall be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to such State; and 50 per cent 
of the charges arising from all other licenses hereunder is hereby 
reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of War in the mainte- 
nance and operation of dams and other navigation structures owned 
by the United States or in the construction, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of headwater or other improvements of navigable waters of the 
United States. 

THE QUESTION OF THE RIGHT TO TAX 

There is some question of whether a decision on the part of 
the Federal Government to engage in the production and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric power would come within what might 
be termed a proper function of government; and the question 
has been raised whether, if it were found that the development 
and sale of power for commercial purposes was not a proper 
governmental function, it would exempt such a Government 
enterprise from the taxing power of the States. 

The State of South Carolina, some years ago, engaged in 
the liquor business and maintained dispensaries. The United 
States Government claimed the right to tax this enterprise and 
set up the claim that the operation of dispensaries was not a 
governmental function and therefore that the State must pay 
the internal-revenue tax on intoxicating liquors. The State of 
South Carolina claimed that as a State it was not required 
to pay the Federal revenue tax and appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court on this issue. (South Carolina v. United 
States, 199 U. S. 437.) The court held that the State must pay 
to the Government the revenue taxes; that otherwise the State 
might go into every kind of business and thereby deprive the 
Federal Government of all of its revenues. 

The minority opinion in this case, written by Chief Justice 
White, is very illuminating and is here referred to because of 
the strength of its reasoning. The opinion suggests that the 
rule applied in this case against the State of South Carolina 
must necessarily be applied against the United States in the 
event that the Federal Government engages in enterprises which 
are not proper functions of government. 

Tf, forsooth, the Federal Government engages in the manufac- 
ture of hydroelectric power within a State and it is found to be 
not a governmental function, the State, under this opinion, 
should be entitled to tax the enterprise. 

This question which has been raised in connection with this 
bill is of more importance than it appears on the surface. 
There are 4,000,000 horsepower of hydroelectric energy yet to 
be developed in Arizona. The policy which is being advocated 
by powerful men in the Senate, that the undeveloped hydro- 
electric power in this country should be developed by the Goy- 
ernment, and some of the advocates of this theory grow vehe- 
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ment in their opposition to the States deriving any revenue 
from such power, if developed by the Government, is fraught 
with danger to the States and particularly to a State situated 
similar to Arizona, 

THE SILT QUESTION 


It is 325 miles from the Boulder Canyon Dam site to the 
Laguna diversion dam. The rivers meander through lowlands 
and the silt control which it is alleged that this dam will pro- 
vide will not be accomplished, because the water after it leaves 
the dam will again pick up its burden of silt and carry it 
toward the Delta. 

VIEWS OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Attention is directed to the letter signed by Secretaries Work, 
Weeks, and Wallace, of the Federal Power Commission, dated 
March 24, 1924, which will be found in the 1924 House hearings 
on H. Re 2903, beginning on page 1000. The letter discusses a 
dam 605 feet above the present water surface instead of the 
proposed dam, 550 feet above the water surface and 125 feet 
below the water surface. The discussion of the project by these 
Cabinet members remains pertinent, however. A reference ta 
this letter and to the Fall-Dayis report will disclose that the 
appropriation authorized falls short by about $11,000,000 of 
enough money to build the canal to deliver water to Coachella 
Valley. 

Manch 24, 1924. 

Dran Mr. SMITH: Reference is made to your letter of February 26, 
addressed to the executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission, 
suggesting that the commission might like to express an opinion con- 
cerning H. R. 2903, a bill to provide for the protection and development 
of the lower Colorado River Basin. 

We do not desire at this time to discuss details of the proposed legis- 
lation, but believe it appropriate to call attention to certain general 
considerations with respect to the plan of development proposed and to 
the public policy expressed or implied in the bill. 

The bill proposes the construction of a dam and reservoir at or near 
Boulder Canyon on the Colorado River, the so-called all-American canal, 
certain specified extensions therefrom, and certain unspecified canals and 
other structures, such works to provide for flood protection of the Im- 
perial Valley and lands along the lower Colorado River for irrigation of 
both publicly and privately owned lands in California, Arizona, and 
Nevada, and for making water and held available for the development 
of hydroelectric power. The bill authorizes the appropriation of $70,- 
000,000 for these purposes. Estimates of the Bureau of Reclamation 
indicate that the construction of Boulder Canyon Dam to a height of 
605 feet above low water and with a capacity of 34,000,000 acre-feet 
will involve at least $50,000,000; that the construction of the all-Ameri- 
can canal and extensions will involve 831,000,000, and the necessity 
distributing system $15,000,000, or a total of $96,000,000. ‘The obliga- 
tions involved in the other authorized canals for serving lands in 
Nevada and Arizona are unknown. These figures do not include power 
houses, high-tension substations, and equipment, estimated at $36,000,- 
000, or transmission lines, estimated at $46,000,000-——a total of $82,- 
000,000 or more. It is unsafe to assume that the entire project—flood 
control, irrigation, and power development—can be secured in its en- 
tirety for less than $200,000,000, to which must be added millions of 
dollars of accumulated interest charges during the period of construc- 
tion. 

Flood control and irrigation storage are presumed to be the primary 
purposes for which it is proposed to construct the dam at Boulder 
Canyon. While there are differences of opinion with respect to the 
amount of storage actually required for these purposes, it is agreed that 
8,000,000 acre-feet is the maximum required, and it is probable that 
4,000,000 feet would be reasonably adequate. The nearer the reservoir 
is installed to the lands to be protected or irrigated the more satisfac- 
torily will it serve the purposes of flood control and irrigation. Infor- 
mation recently made available indicates that a reservoir of sufficient 
capacity to serve all the needs of flood control and irrigation could be 
located on the river some 100 miles nearer the lands to be served and 
at a cost of not more than one-half that of the proposed high dam at 
Boulder Canyon. If this is correct, the location of the dam at Boulder 
Canyon and its construction to the height proposed must be justified, 
if at all, wholly from the standpoint of the development of electric 
power. 

In the consideration which has so far been given to the Colorado 
River there has been too much of a tendency to overlook any other 
aspect than the flood protection and irrigation of the Imperial Valley. 
Admittedly this is the acute problem and requires early action, but 
there is not justification for ignoring other problems which require 
solution and for failing to plan accordingly. A reservoir for flood 
control or irrigation is more useful if located at the foot of the canyon 
section. With respect to power development, a reservoir at that site 
is useful for the one power development only and is useless in connection 
with all power developments above it—some 75 per gent of the total 
in the section. Reservoirs at the head of the canyon section of sum- 
cient capacity completely to regulate the river must eventually be built 


if the full power resources are to be utilized. When this is done 
reservoirs on the lower river will be useful only for reregulation for 
irrigation. For this reason dams should be located and their heights 
determined so as to provide for full use of the available head and so as 
to avoid evaporation losses as far as possible. A dam of 605 feet 
height at Boulder Canyon, as proposed, is not adapted to the accom- 
plishment of these purposes. 

The bill proposes that the costs of irrigation canals and appurtenant 
structures shall be reimbursed to the United States by the lands bene- 
fited and that the costs of flood control and irrigation storage as 
effected by the dam to be constructed shall be repaid by leases of rights 
in the dam for power purposes; that is, that such costs shall be charged 
not against the lands benefited but against users of power, the great 
majority of whom receive no benefit from either flood control or irri- 
gation. 

The United States has spent many millions of dollars in internal 
improvements without reimbursement, particularly on river and harbor 
improvements and on public highways. These expenditures have been 
for the primary purpose of facilitating interstate commerce and on the 
theory that such a policy was a common public benefit properly charge- 
able against the taxpayers of the entire Nation. Whether the benefits 
received from such a policy are in fact nation-wide, the policy is far 
less questionable than that of charging the costs of an improvement 
admittedly benefiting a limited area not against the area benefited and 
not against the Nation as a whole but against individuals and industries 
for the most part wholly unrelated to the area benefited. We are 
doubtful of the propriety or equity of so charging the cost of flood 
control and irrigation storage, whether the construction be financed by 
private or public capital. If a dam be so located and built as to pro- 
vide sufficient storage for flood control and irrigation and for a reason- 
able amount of power, the cost of flood control and irrigation storage 
if allocated in the ration of storage space reserved for these purposes 
apparently need not exceed $10 per acre for the area protected and 
irrigated. 

In so far, at least, as the project proposed exceeds the requirements 
of flood control and irrigation, the bill proposes that the United States 
undertake a new national activity, namely, the business of constructing 
facilities for production of electric power for general disposition, an 
activity which if logically pursued has possibilities of demands upon 
the Federal Treasury in amounts far beyond those now involved in 
reclamation and highway construction combined. While the United 
States has heretofore constructed power developments in connection 
with irrigation projects, these developments have been merely inci- 
dental to the projects, have been of a few thousand horsepower only, 
and have been primarily for use on the projects themselyes. The con- 
struction of a reservoir having á capacity of from four to eight times 
the needs of irrigation and flood control and of a power development 
twenty times in excess of the probable power needs of the irrigated 
lands and adjacent communities is a complete departure from former 
policies. The only undertaking by the United States at all comparable 
in magnitude with the proposals at Boulder Canyon is at Muscle Shoals, 
and this project was undertaken to furnish munitions in time of war. 
In so far as it was to serve the needs of peace, it was to furnish an 
essential commodity for all sections of the United States and was not 
for the special benefit of a limited area. 

If the United States is to embark upon a general policy of public 
development of electric energy at Federal expense, it should do so only 
after full consideration of what the step means. The present invest- 
ment in the United States in central electric stations—that is, in 
those plants engaged in developing electric power for general dis- 
tribution and sale—is approximately $4,500,000,000. That investment 
will require to be more than doubled in the next 10 years if the de- 
mands of industry are to be met. A policy of Federal development 
would therefore require continuous expenditures of not less than one- 
half billion dollars per annum, for it could not be expected, in the face 
of such a policy supported by Government funds and with tax-exempt 
properties, that private industry could afford to put any additional 
investment into the central-station business. Under such circumstances 
we must assume that any such a policy or program of Federal activities 
is impracticable and undesirable, 

If the proposal in H. R. 2903 with respect to power development is 
not the first step in a general program of like undertakings, it can be 
justified only on the clear proof that peculiar conditions in this par- 
ticular case, conditions not prevailing elsewhere, justify the Federal 
Government in taking action that it does not propose to duplicate else- 
where. Such action can net rest on the ground that the Federal 
Treasury is the only available source of funds, for private funds are 
available now, and have been for several years, to undertake imme- 
diately such development as is justified by the needs of flood control, 
irrigation, and energy supply; or on the ground that the territory 
to which the greater part of the power must be delivered is in any 
immediate need of added power, for that territory is already better 
supplied and at a cheaper rate than any similar territory in the 
United States. It has been argued that the United States should 
finance this power development, because with a lower interest rate, 
absence of profit, and freedom from taxation power could be delivered 
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at a-less cost than if developed by private capital. This is by no 
means a necessary conclusion, but even if it were, electric power is 
only one element in industry, and if Federal financing is justified in 
the present case on such grounds it is similarly justified in all other 
cases and in all branches of industry, With the authority that exists 
in the States and in the United States to regulate and control private 
or municipal power development, distribution, and sale, we do not 
believe that the United States should undertake such development 
unless it can be clearly shown that the development can not otherwise 
be bad. 

In 1920, after many years of consideration, Congress adopted a gen- 
eral national policy with respect to power development on sites 
under Federal control. That policy has been attended with marked 
success. Millions of horsepower are being constructed under the terms 
of the Federal water power act. These sites are being held in public 
ownership under public control, with every essential public interest 
protected. There is no occasion for going outside of the terms of that 
act to secure the production of all the electric energy required at terms 
fair both to the developer and the user. Under such circumstances 
we do not deem it desirable to enact special legislation modifying the 
established policy by giving to any individual, corporation, or com- 
munity special privileges not accorded to all. 

Congress also, in the Federal water power act, created a single 
executive agency for the administration of all water powers under Fed- 
eral ownership or control. The plan thus adopted is proving eminently 
satisfactory. We believe any change in such method of administration 
is undesirable, and therefore, whether the Boulder Canyon Dam or 
some other be built and whether at public or private expense, we 
believe the disposition of any power developed should be handled by 
the Federal Power Commission under the general terms of the Federal 
water power act and not as proposed in the bill. All interests of the 
Department of the Interior will be adequately met through the mem- 
bership of the Secretary of the Interior on the commission, 

There are two other considerations which should not be overlooked 
in dealing with the Colorado River. These are the Colorado River 
compact and the use of water in Mexico. 

The Colorado River compact, negotiated for the purpose of deter- 
mining by mutual agreement rather than by litigation the allocation of 
the waters of the river between the several States in the basin, has been 
ratified by all the States except Arizona, This compact we believe 
of primary importance in any comprehensive plan of development of 
the river. Until it is ratified, or it is known that it can not be ratified, 
we doubt the advisability of the establishment through construction of 
rights in the lower States of such magnitude as would be involved in 
the proposed storage at Boulder Canyon. 

The regulation of the Colorado River to the extent proposed by the 
Boulder Canyon Dam will produce in the lower river a minimum dis- 
charge far in excess of present irrigation requirements in the United 
States. The surplus waters will pass into Mexico and will undoubtedly 
be put to use for irrigation there. Once put to use, their subsequent 
withdrawal for use elsewhere would be difficult, if not impracticable. It 
would therefore seem highly desirable to reach a general agreement with 
Mexico on the problem of the lower river before extensive storage is 
provided in the United States. The construction of the all-American 
canal will not obviate the necessity of constant dealings with Mexico in 
connection with irrigation or protection of lands in the United States. 
Irrespective of the amount of flood-control storage in the United States, 
it will for many years, at least, be necessary in the protection of the 
Imperial Valley to maintain levees and revetments in Mexico, and 
arrangements must be effected whereby this work can be carried on 
whenever necessary without interference. 

Very truly yours, 
Jons W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War, Chairman, 
% HUBERT Work, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Henry C. WALLACE, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


“In conclusion, the great point at issue is whether or not 
the States are sovereign over their waters, subject only to the 
right of Congress to legislate for the improvement of naviga- 
tion. 

Arizona can not, under any circumstances, yield her right to 
an equitable share of the waters of the Colorado River ayail- 
able for use in the lower-basin States. This water is absolutely 
essential to Arizona’s development. It represents the only pos- 
sibility of the reclamation of a large tract of her arid but 
exceedingly fertile and otherwise highly favored land. It 
means, at some time in the not remote future, population, 
homes, taxable wealth, prosperity, and the subsisting of peoples. 
Aside from the question of the rights of States and of geo- 
graphical boundaries, the deprivation of this land of an oppor- 
tunity for development would mean a tremendous economic 
waste, both in the production of crops and in the duty of water. 

Arizona has 1,500,000 acres of land, easily susceptible of irri- 


gation from the main stream of the Colorado River, It is land 
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highly favored both by soil and climatic conditions and lies 
adjacent to the Colorado and Gila Rivers in the southwestern 
portion of Arizona. It requires only water to make it tremen- 
dously productive of crops of a highly valuable character, and 
which can be produced only to a limited extent in the United 
States. This land drains back into the Colorado and Gila Rivers 
and its irrigation will therefore result in a return flow, and in 
an important saying of water over the irrigation of land haying 
no drainage, where the water actually used on the land as well 
as the surplus flowing in the canal is forever lost. Through 
engineering feats of the greatest proportions all of the water 
of the Colorado River might be placed by gravity upon Arizona 
land, but no questionable engineering feat is involved in the 
utilization of Arizona’s fair division of the water available for 
use in the States of the lower division. This is Arizona’s claim, 
which she presents for the consideration of all who are fairly 
disposed toward the principle of equity and justice. It may be 
true that with only one-half of the water in the lower basin at 
her disposal, sume of California’s desert land could not be 
watered. If so, no hardship would be suffered by that State, 
which would not likewise be visited upon Arizona, If some acre- 
age must be forever arid, there is no sound reason why Arizona 
should be singled out to bear the burden and the loss. 

I now read to you from the Saturday Evening Post an article 
written by a gentleman who is not friendly to Arizona's attitude, 
judging from the whole article; but this is what, in part, he 
Says: 

Wealth and population are small in Arizona as compared with Call- 
fornia. But the percentage of growth has been very remarkable, indeed. 
The State has been settled by white men and free from Indian disturb- 
ances a short time, comparatively speaking. All things considered, it is 
doubtful if any other State has such just cause for pride. Great min- 
ing industries, large farming areas, unequaled scenic attractions, good 
roads, excellent schools, a large State university, flourishing cities, 
famous health resorts—all these have been established or rendered ac- 
cessible in an amazingly short period of time. 


This is not from some orator who speaks as a friend of Ari- 
zona, but it is from a man writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post from the viewpoint of an antagonist of Arizona’s position. 
Arizona has done these things within 20 years. This bill would 
destroy our opportunity for and stifle our hope of future growth. 

I should say at this juncture that those who are foremost 
in promoting this legislation do not understand this bill; 1 
say this not in criticism of their ability, but to do justice to 
their morality, for if they understood the consequences of this 
bill they would not be found supporting the same. 

This bill is a reckless and relentless assault upon Arizona, 
It may indeed appeal to some as a project of superb magni- 
tude, but the bill is ruthless and cynical. It swarms with 
cryptic phrases. It is not the voice of compromise or an ex- 
tension of the hand of amity and friendship. 

I denounce it in the name of the Federal Constitution, which 
it violates; I denounce it in the name of Arizona, whose 
sovereignty it violates; I denounce it in the name of that fair 
play, which most bullies and all pugilists respect. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on the 
amendment to the committee amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT], 

Before I concluded my remarks last night I referred to nu- 
merous instances in which States have provided compensation 
to counties, municipalities, and localities where private prop- 
‘erty has been purchased by the State within the limits of such 
a political subdivision for a higher State use. 


It is no refiection upon the States of Arizona and Nevada to. 


say that with respect to the exemption from taxation of prop- 
erty acquired or developed by the United States in carrying 
out a national policy of conservation the two States may be 
properly said to bear a similar relation to a county in a great 
State like New York or Pennsylvania where private property 
is acquired for a State use, such as a forest reserve or a State 
game sanctuary. It seems to me that the parallel thus drawn 
is true, and by analogy, at least, justifies the claim that Arizona 
and Nevada are making for compensation for the use of their 
lands and their waters in the event that hydroelectric power 
ania be developed by the Federal Government at Boulder 

am. 

I now desire to discuss another phase of the situation which 
has a direct bearing upon the present controversy. 

CONGRESS MAY CONSENT TO STATE TAXATION OF FEDERAL PROPERTY 

There are those who dogmatically assert that Federal prop- 
erty can not be taxed by the States. That is not a true state- 
ment; it only states half of the truth. The whole truth is 


that Federal property can not be taxed by the States except 
with the consent of Congress, 
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The title to lands and other property belonging to Indians 
is held in trust by the United States, therefore no State has 
an inherent right to tax the same. This has been repeatedly 
decided to be the law by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Minerals produced on Indian lands are likewise tax 
exempt. The leading cases sustaining this contention are 
Howard v. Gypsy Oil Co. (247 U. S. 503) and Large Oil Co. v. 
Howard (248 U. S. 549), and were the result of an attempt by 
Hon. E. B. Howarp, State treasurer of Oklahoma, now a Mem- 
ber of Congress from that State, to collect a production tax 
on oil produced on Indian lands. 

But Congress has since consented that minerals produced on 
Indian lands may be taxed by the States. Permit me to cite 
some instances, 

THE QUAPAW COUNTRY 

In the act of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat, 1249) relating to the 
pare Indians of Oklahoma, there is contained the following 
proviso : 


And provided further, That the production of minerals on said lands 
may be taxed by the State of Oklahoma in all respects the same as that 
produced on unrestricted lands, and the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to cause to be paid from out of the 
individual Indian funds held under his supervision, belonging to the 
Indian owner of the land, the tax so assessed against the royalty 
interests of the respective Indian owner in such production: Provided, 
however, That such tax shall not become a lien or charge of any kind 
or character against the land or other property of said Indian owner. 


That law related to the mining of lead and zine in the 
Quapaw country in Oklahoma. 
THE OSAGE INDIAN RESERVATION, OKLA, 


Another precedent for the payment of a State tax on minerals 
produced on Indian lands is found in section 5 of the act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, 
entitled “An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes.” 

That act related primarily to the length of the trust period, 
as it was called, whereby the property, particularly the real 
estate of restricted Indians, was to be held in trust by the 
United States until the year 1932. Oil was found in the 
Osage country, and the State of Oklahoma, as I stated, en- 
deayored to levy a production tax on the oil, but the Supreme 
Court decided that under the Constitution of the United States 
the State of Oklahoma could not collect such a tax. 

The Osage Indians greatly desired that this trust period 
be extended for an additional term of years. It was greatly 
to their advantage that such action be taken by Congress, but 
the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from that State, said that they would not agree 
to the passage of an act extending the trust period unless the 
Osage Tribe of Indians, which had grown wealthy from the 
discovery of oil within their lands, would permit Congress 
to direct that the same kind of a production tax which was 
collected on oil produced on private land in Oklahoma should 


‘likewise be levied on oil produced on the Osage Reservation. 


In carrying out that compromise, Congress enacted the following 
provision, which is section 5 of the act I have cited: 


Sec, 5. That the State of Oklahoma is authorized from and after 
the passage of this act to levy and collect a gross production tax upon 
all oil and gas produced in Osage County, Okla., and all taxes so col- 
lected shall be paid and distributed; and in lieu of all other State and 
county taxes levied upon the production of oil and gas as provided by 
the laws of Oklahoma, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, through the proper officers of the Osage 
Agency, to the State of Oklahoma, from the amount received by the 
Osage Tribe of Indians as royalties from production of oil and gas, the 
per cent levied as gross production tax, to be distributed as provided by 
the laws of Oklahoma. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS CREATED BY TREATY 


This principle thus established with respect to the Quapaws 
and the Osages of Oklahoma was later extended to oil and other 
minerals produced on all treaty reservations. I read from the 
act of May 29, 1924 (43 Stat. L. 244), an act to authorize the 
leasing for oil and gas mining purposes of unallotted lands on 
Indian reservations affected by the proviso to section 3 of the 
act of February 28, 1891: 


Be it enacted, etc., That unallotted land on Indian reservations other 
than lands of the Five Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reservation 
subject to lease for mining purposes for a period of 10 years under the 
preceding section may be leased at public auction by the Secretary of 
the Interior, with the consent of the council speaking for such Indians, 
for oil and gas mining purposes for a period of not to exceed 10 
years, and as much longer as oil or gas shall be found in paying quan- 
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tities, and the terms of any existing oil and gas mining lease may in 
like manner be amended by extending the term thereof for as long as 
oil or gas shall be-found in paying quantities: Provided, That the pro- 
duction of oil and gas and other minerals on such lands may be taxed 
by the State in which said lands are located in all respects the same 
ag production on unrestricted lands, and the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to cause to be paid the tax so assessed 
against the royalty interests on said lands: Provided, however, That 
such tax shall not become a lien or charge of any kind or character 
against the land or the property of the Indian owner. (May 29, 1924, 
c. 210, 43 Stat. 244.) 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS CREATED BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Following the passage of the act of May 29, 1924, Congress 
passed additional legislation to authorize oil and gas mining 
leases upon unallotted lands on Executive order Indian reser- 
yations, I shall not read the entire act, but direct particular 
attention to section 3, which emphasizes the point I have made 
with respect to the power of Congress to authorize the collec- 
tion of taxes by the States: 


Sec. 3. That taxes may be levied and collected by the State or local 
authority upon improvements, output of mines or oil and gas wells or 
other rights, property, or assets of any lessee upon lands within Execu- 
tive order Indian reservations in the same manner as such taxes are 
otherwise levied and collected, and such taxes may be levied against 
the share obtained for the Indians as bonuses, rentals, and royalties, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause such taxes to be paid out of the tribal funds in the Treasury: 
Provided, That such taxes shall not become a lien or charge of any 
kind against the land or other property of such Indians. 


I have here a copy of the House report on an identical bill, 
from which I shall read in order to indicate the true intent 
of the provision I have just cited. 


The effect of this section is to permit the State to collect directly 
from the oil producer on Indian lands any and every kind of tax that 
may be assessed against others engaged in like operations elsewhere 
in the State. The State is not authorized, however, to collect such 
taxes directly from the Indians, but the same are to be paid for them 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and a proviso is added which exempts 
the. lands or other property of the Indians from any tax lien. The 
final result of this legislation will be that the entire output of oil and 
gas will be taxed by the States, the producer paying upon his share 
and the Indians upon the share obtained for them. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Just as Indian property held in trust by the United States 
can not be taxed, except with the consent of Congress, the same 
is true of the property of instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, of which the national banks are a typical example. 
The latest expression of congressional consent in that respect is 
the McFadden bill, public law No. 75, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
approved March 25, 1926. 

The States had a perfect right to complain that the national 
banks were competing with State banks, were engaging in a 
business which is not governmental, and therefore should not 
be tax exempt, and therefore Congress removed the exemption. 

Arizona and Nevada say that if the Federal Government is 
to go into the power business in competition with private 
enterprise, is to engage in that which is not a true function of 
government, then Congress should see to it that those who are 
to be the beneficiaries of this power development at Boulder 
Dam should not use “ Uncle Sam” as the excuse for cheating 
the two States out of the taxes which are justly due them. 

The McFadden Act reads as follows: 

[Public, No. 75, Sixty-ninth Congress] 
An act (S. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 1 

“Sec. 5219. The legislature of each State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of taxing 
all the shares of national banking associations located within its limits. 
The several States may (1) tax said share, or (2) include dividends 
derived therefrom in the taxable income of an owner or holder thereof, 
or (3) tax such associations on their net income, or (4) according to 
or measured by their net income, provided the following conditions are 
complied with: 

“1. (a) The imposition by any State of any one of the above four 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others, except as hereinafter 
provided in subdivision (c) of this clause, 

„(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not 
be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes, or 
other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens not 
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employed or engaged in the banking or investment business and repré- 
senting merely personal investments not made in competition with such 
business shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of this 
section. 

“(e) In case of a tax on or according to or measured by the net 
income of an association, the taxing State may, except in case of a 
tax on net income, include the entire net income received from all 
sources, but the rate shall not be higher than the rate assessed upon 
other financial corporations nor higher than the highest of the rates 
assessed by the taxing State upon mercantile, manufacturing, and 
business corporations doing business within its limits: Provided, how- 
ever, That a State which imposes a tax on or according to or meas- 
ured by the net income of, or a franchise or excise tax on, financial, 
mercantile, manufacturing, and business corporations organized under 
its own laws or laws of other States and also imposes a tax upon the 
income of individuals, may include in such individual income dividends 
from national banking associations located within the State on con- 
dition that it also includes dividends from domestic corporations and 
may likewise include dividends from national banking associations 
located without the State on condition that it also includes dividends 
from foreign corporations, but at no higher rate than is imposed on 
dividends from such other corporations. a 

“(d) In case the dividends derived from the said shares are taxed, 
the tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon the net 
incomé from other moneyed capital. 

2. The shares of any national banking association owned by non- 
residents of any State shall be taxed by the taxing district or by 
the State where the association is located and not elsewhere; and such 
association shall make return of such shares and pay the tax thereon 
as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 

“3. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property 
of associations from taxation in any State or in any subdivision thereof, 
to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed. 

“4. The provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore in force shall not prevent the legalizing, 
ratifying, or confirming by the States of any tax heretofore paid, 
levied, or assessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collecting 
thereof, to the extent that such tax would be valid under said section.” 

Approyed March 25, 1926. 


The point I desire to emphasize in this connection is that 
just as in the case of oil and other minerals produced on Indian 
lands, where the Indians are abundantly able to pay taxes, 
Congress very properly reasoned that, although a national bank 
may be an instrumentality of the Federal Government, and, 
therefore, under the Constitution exempt from taxation, it was 
unfair to the States to create a Federal agency of that kind, 
and place it in competition with banks organized by the State, 
and give it the great advantage of exemption from State taxa- 
tion. Let me repeat the Arizona contention with respect to the 
development of power of the Colorado River, that if the Federal 
Government desires to engage in the business of producing 
hydroelectric power or it is the wish of Congress to delegate 
that right to some instrumentality of the United States, never- 
theless, by engaging in that business, the Federal Government 
or its agents are doing something which could be done by pri- 
vate enterprise. If the function were performed by private en- 
terprise, the States of Arizona and Nevada would be entitled to 
collect taxes; and the taxes should be upon the same basis as is 
so carefully set forth in the act of Congress authorizing national 
banks to be taxed—that is, at no higher rate than the tax levied 
by the State upon a similar property, or upon a similar. business. 

STATE TAXATION OF RAILROAD-GRANT LANDS 


The beneficiaries of congressional favors have always been 

quick to claim exemption from State taxation. The issue was 
once raised that the United States had such an interest in lands 
granted to encourage the construction of railroads by reason of 
a lien for the cost of surveys that the States could not collect 
taxes on the same. This scheme, devised by clever railroad 
attorneys, was frustrated by Congress by the act of July 10, 
1886 (U. S. Code, p. 1390), which provided that: 
No lands granted to any railroad corporation by any act of Congress 
shall be exempt from taxation dy States, Territories, and municipal cor- 
porations on account of the lien of the United States upon the same for 
the costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying the same, or because 
no patent has been issued therefor; but this provision shall not apply 
to lands unsurveyed. * * + 


In the instance of the Boulder Dam bill now before the Sen- 
ate we find an almost parallel case to the one I have just cited. 
Certain localities of the State of California are here asking 
Congress to do them a great favor, just as Congress did a great 
favor to the land-grant railroads by giving them enormous areas 
of land in order to encourage the building of the railroads. 
Those who obtained gifts of public land immediately sought to 
be relieved of paying any taxes to the States. Congress had 
done a great favor, yet they wanted to go further and 
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deprive the States of legitimate revenue. Localities in Call- 
fornia are appealing to Congress to do them a great favor, but 
want to have added to the favor the special privilege of being 
exempt from State taxation. 

COMPARISON OF SWING-JOHNSON BILL WITH GENERAL LEASING ACT 


Having demonstrated that in the enactment of many laws 
Congress has consented that the States shall receive compensa- 
tion in lieu of taxes, I now return to a further consideration of 
the general oil leasing act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450). 
The senior Senator from Nevada has cited that act as the 
leading precedent for the amendment which he has proposed 
and which the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation has 
recommended to the Senate for adoption. I again read the pro- 
vision of that act which disposes of the royalties for the benefit 
of the public-land States: 


Suc. 35. That 10 per cent of all money received from sales, bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals under the provisions of this act, excepting those 
from Alaska, sball be paid into the Treasury of the United States and 
credited to miscellaneous receipts; for past production 70 per cent, and 
for future production 52% per cent of the amounts derived from such 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be paid into, reserved, and appro- 
priated as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Congress 
known as the reclamation act, approved June 17, 1902, and for past 
production 20 per cent, and for future production 37% per cent of the 
amounts derived from such bonuses, royalties, and rentals shall be 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury after the expiration of each 
fiscal year to the State within the boundaries of which the leased lands 
or deposits are or were located, said moneys to be used by such State or 
subdivisions thereof for the construction and maintenance of public 
roads or for the support of public schools or other public educational 
institutions, as the legislature of the State may direct: Provided, That 
all moneys which may accrue to the United States under the provisions 
of this act from lands within the naval petroleum reserves shall be 
deposited in the Treasury as “ Miscellaneous receipts,” 


It will be observed that only 10 per cent of all income from 
this great natural resource of the public domain goes into the 
Federal Treasury. Certainly it can not be said that Congress 
passed this law in order to make a profit for the United States. 
The truth is that the 10 per cent was estimated approximately 
to cover the cost of administering the law. 

Then 52½ per cent is paid into the reclamation fund. Under 
its terms, the reclamation act applies principally to the public- 
land States. The constitutional theory upon which that act is 
based is that money may be properly expended from the Fed- 
eral Treasury to aid in the disposal of the public lands. As 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] has said many 
times, his State, in which vast quantities of oil have been pro- 
duced under the general leasing act, has not benefited from 
the construction of reclamation projects in proportion to that 
production of oil. Nevertheless, the public-land States gen- 
erally have gained a great advantage by having over half of 
all the oil and gas royalties placed in the reclamation fund. 

Senator Prrrman prepared his amendment without reference 
to the contribution to the reclamation fund. His amendment 
is based solely upon the provision which gives to the States in 
which the leased lands are located 3744 per cent of the sales, 
bonuses, royalties, and rentals. For comparison I shall again 
read his amendment to show that this is exactly what the 
Senator seeks to accomplish : 


If during the period of amortization the Secretary of the Interior 
shall receive revenues in excess of the amount necessary to meet the 
periodical payments to the United States as provided in the contract, 
or contracts, executed under this act, then, immediately after the 
settlement of such periodical payments, he shall pay to the State of 
Arizona 18% per cent of such excess revenues and to the State of 
Nevada 18% per cent of such excess revenues. 


The question which naturally arises is just what will the 
States of Arizona and Nevada obtain as revenue if the com- 
mittee amendment is adopted and becomes a part of the law? 
It is a practical question and the answer should not be 
avoided. The senior Senator from Nevada has not dodged tifia 
issue. In his address to the Senaté on April 28 he said: 


This bill gives the Secretary of the Interior the absolute, exclusive 
power to fix the price at which the power is sold. If he sells the power 
at cost, then there is no revenue for the State of Arizona or to the 
State of Nevada. If he sells the power at a quarter of a mill above 
cost, then the States of Arizona and Nevada get only 37 ½ per cent of 
the quarter of a mill, which is a negligible sum, In any event the 
testimony shows that under that amendment the returns of revenue to 


the State would be far less than the taxes they would receive from 
private individuals if the dam were built by individuals or corporations. 
Senator PITTMAN further emphasized this point by saying: 


The bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior may sell the 
power at any price he fixes, and that if there is no excess revenue over 
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and aboye the amount necessary to pay the Government with interest, 
then the States of Arizona and Nevada get nothing, If there is an 
excess over that amount, they only get 3744 per cent of it. It is a 
Plain and simple proposition. 


The senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pureps], chairman 
of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, was equally 
frank in his explanation of the Pittman amendment to the 
Senate on May 2. I quote from his speech: 


That amendment provides that in the event of excess revenue over 
and above the amount required for operation and maintenance, for 
payment of interest on the Government's advances, and for the retire- 
ment of the indebtedness within a period of 50 years, 3714 per cent 
of such excess may be divided equally between the States of Nevada 
and Arizona. It is believed that in no event would those States derive 
from that source and by that means anything like the amount they 
would receive by way of taxation in the event the enterprise were car- 
ried forward with private capital. 


The Representative in Congress from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ] 
has also expressed his views upon the practical effect of an 
identical amendment to the Swing bill, which has been accepted 
by the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
Speaking before the Committee on Rules of that body on April 
24 the Congressman said: 

The State of Nevada has had two amendments accepted by the Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Committee for insertion in this bill. One was to 
the effect that the surplus created over and above the payments neces- 
sary to amortize the cost of this work to the Government, whatever the 
amount of the surplus may be, will be divided between the States of 
Arizona and Nevada, but not until those amortization amounts are paid 
will a dollar come to these States. I do not say that there will ever 
be a surplus created, but if there should be a surplus created then these 
States will get it. 


The amendment shows upon its face that the intention is to 
provide for paying to the States 3714 per cent of the net profits 
after all Federal expenses are paid, and not 37½ of the gross 
returns, as is provided in the general oil leasing act. Obviously 
there is a sound reason for doing that, because in the case of 
oil wells there is no Federal investment, whereas large sums 
of Government money must be first expended before any reye- 
nue can be produced at Boulder Dam. 

No one in Arizona or Nevada has ever contended for a single 
moment that anything be done which would in the slightest 
degree prevent the repayment during the period of amortization, 
fixed in the bill, of the total amount which may hereafter be 
appropriated by Congress for the construction of works at 
Boulder or Black Canyon. The United States should be com- 
pletely reimbursed for every dollar expended with interest 
unless Congress should conclude that it would be proper to 
make a nonreimbursable appropriation as a Federal contribu- 
tion toward flood control. In addition thereto there must be 
returned to the United States all sums expended for operation 
and maintenance. Neither can anyone possibly object to the 
allowance of a fair margin for depreciation and all other 
contingencies. 

I can not think of a better way to express the Arizona view- 
point on this question than to read an excerpt from a draft of 
legislation to provide for the construction and financing of 
works by the United States for the development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin, prepared by Mr. Dwight B. Heard, of 
Phoenix. Mr. Heard is one of the foremost citizens of our 
State and has devoted much time, talent, thought, and energy 
to a proper and just solution of the Colorado River problems. 
Like every good business man, he knows that Congress can not 
be expected to finance a great reclamation and power project 
as a free gift. Congress has adopted no such policy and there 
is no indication that it ever will. In the following provision 
Mr. Heard has clearly and specifically set forth every item 
which should be charged to power developed at any Govern- 
ment dam on the Colorado River: 

Before any construction work is done or contracted for the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues from power and 
other benefits by contract, as in this act provided, for revenues which 
shall be sufficient to include, after the completion of the proposed 
works, the following: 

First. Annual payment of operation and maintenance charges. 

Second. Annual interest on amounts repayable to the United States. 

Third. Annual amortization payment due the United States to be 
completed within 50 years after the completion of the works proposed. 

Fourth. The creation of a reserve fund to safeguard operation con- 
tingencies and to protect against years of low-water supply. The 


amount transferred to such reserve fund annually shall be 15 per cent 
of the sum of this item (4) and item (5) immediately following., 
Fifth. The payment annually, after the payment of items (1), (2), 
and (3) above, to the States of Arizona and Nevada of a sum equal 
to the revenue that said States would receive through taxation were 
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the development herein authorized made by private capital. The 
estimated amount of the revenue to the States of Arizona and Nevada 
shall be the amount agreed upon in the three-State agreement between 
Arizona, Nevada, and California, referred to in this act: Provided, 
however, That all power shall be sold on the basis of commercial com- 
petition with steam power at the available market. 


Let me repeat that at no time has anyone with authority to 
speak for the State of Arizona ever seriously proposed that our 
State should receive compensation in any form from power de- 
veloped on the Colorado River which would in any manner pre- 
vent the United States from receiving all that is annually due 
to it under any proposed plan of reimbursement. Of course, 
the Federal Government has the first call for reimbursement. 
No sane person would advocate any other plan of repayment. 

The Senator from Nevada did not deceive himself or seek 
to deceive the Senate in his explanation of why Congress gave 
37'4 per cent of the gross Federal income to the States. In the 
general oil leasing act, as in the Federal water power act, that 
percentage is not a payment in lieu of taxes because the States 
are expected by each of said acts to collect their taxes in addi- 
tion to any payments received from the Federal Government. 
Senator Prrrman thoroughly understands and has plainly stated 
to the Senate that the 37½ per cent which would be paid to 
the States of Arizona and Nevada in accordance with his 
amendment, is a payment to those States of compensation for 
the use of their lands and their waters by reason of the genera- 
tion of hydroelectric power. c 

The Senator from Nevada used the general leasing act of 1920 
as the basis for his amendment, and that very act recognizes 
the right of the States to collect taxes. Let me read from the 
proviso to section 32 of that law wherein Congress specifically 
recognized that right (41 Stat. 450): 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed or held to affect 
the rights of the States or other local authority to exercise any rights 
which they may have, including the right to levy and collect taxes upon 
improvements, output of mines, or other rights, property, or assets of 
any lessee of the United States. 


It will be observed that this language is negative rather than 
positive in expression. Its form very naturally led shrewd law- 
yers into an effort to have these terms construed by the courts 
to be meaningless. That is always the way with those who 
have been granted a favor or a privilege by Congress. They im- 
mediately ask for more. They delight to call themselves instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government and to assert that there- 
fore they are above the law of any State. 

The Mid-Northern Oil Co. obtained from the Secretary of the 
Interior a lease under the act of February 25, 1920, and began 
the production of oil from public lands of the United States in 
the State of Montana. That State, by a general law, required 
all oil companies to pay a tax of 2 per cent on their gross produc- 
tion, By advice of its attorneys, the Mid-Northern Co. refused 
to pay this tax, and the issue was submitted to the courts for 
determination. The Supreme Court of Montana decided against 
the oil company and in construing the act of Congress said: 

In the absence of any congressional declaration upon the subject, all 
of the privately owned property of this plaintiff within the jurisdiction 
of the State, including the improvements upon the claims, the net pro- 
ceeds of the mines, and other property or assets whether used in con- 
nection with the mining operations or not, is subject to taxation by this 
State, and excluding the terms just enumerated, we undertake to say 
that there is not anything else which is or could be subject of taxation 
except the privilege of producing oil, and if that privilege is held to be 
exempt, then the phrase “or other rights" employed in the statute is 
meaningless, But we are not at liberty to assume that the Congress 
employed the expression for good measure or to conceal an idea; on 
the contrary, it is our judgment that the phrase was used advisedly with 
the other terms employed to indicate that a lease authorized by the 
statute shall not confer upon the lessee of the Government the right to 
claim any special exemption from taxation which is not accorded to a 
lessee of a private owner. 


Not satsified, these oil producers appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the right of the State of Mon- 
tana to collect its taxes was again sustained in the following 
decision : 

Supreme Court of the United States. No. 256. October term, 1924. 
Mid-Northern Oil Co., plaintiff in error, v. J. W. Walker, as treasurer 
of the State of Montana; Joseph M. Dixon, Governor of the State of 
Montana; C. T. Stewart, Secretary of State of the State of Montana, 
etal. In error to the Supreme Court of the State of Montana. April 
18, 1925. t 
Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the court: 

This suit was brought by the oil company to enjoin the enforcement 
of an annual license tax imposed by a State statute (Montana Re- 
vised Codes, 1921, sees. 2397-2408) (2398. Oil license tax. Every 
person engaging in or carrying on the business of producing within 
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this State petroleum, * * * must, for the year 1921 and each 
year thereafter, when engaged in or carrying on any such business in 
this State, pay to the State treasurer, for the exclusive use and benefit 
of the State of Montana, license tax for engaging in and carrying on 
such business in an amount equal to 1 per cent of the total gross value 
of all petroleum and other mineral or crude oil produced by such 
person within this State during such year; ) upon persons 
producing petroleum, etc., equal to 1 per cent of the gross value of the 
oil produced during the year. The statute, as applied to the company, 
is assailed as invalid upon the ground that the company, by assign- 
ment of the original leases, is a lessee of the United States of certain 
public lands entered as homesteads but not yet granted by patent upon 
which it is engaged in prospecting for and producing crude petroleum 
under the provisions of the leasing act of February 25, 1920 (ch. 85, 
41 Stat. 437), and therefore “is a governmental agency, means, or 
instrumentality whose operations can not be taxed by the State.” The 
State supreme court held otherwise. (65 Mont. 414; 68 Mont. 550.) 

Whether the company under its leases is an agency, means, or in- 
strumentality of the United States, or in the absence of congressional 
consent would be outside the reach of State taxation, we need not 
stop to consider, since we are of opinion that the authority of the 
State exists in virtue of such consent. Section 32 (41 Stat. 450) of 
the act contains the following proviso: “Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed or held to affect the rights of the States 
or other local authority to exercise any rights which they may have, 
including the right to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, out- 
put of mines, or other rights, property, or assets of any lessce of the 
United States.” 

The contention on behalf of the company is that this proviso, which 
saves from the effect of any possible adverse construction of the act, 
rights of the States “which they may have,” relates to, and is con- 
firmatory of, existing rights only; that is to say, rights existing when 
the act was passed. But we find nothing in the body of the act which, 
by any stretch of meaning, purports to detract from or render less 
certain any such preexisting rights, and in that view the theory ad- 
vanced fails for want of material upon which to operate. It fairly can 
not be supposed that Congress would indulge in the altogether idle 
ceremony of enacting a law to save rights which, being in no way 
challenged or affected, stood in no need of being saved. The more 
natural view, and the one we adopt, is that Congress, having provided 
for leasing the public lands to private corporations and persons whose 
property, income, business, and occupations ordinarily were subject 
to State taxation, meant by the proviso to say in effect that although 
the act deals with the letting of public lands and the relations of 
the Government to the lessees thereof, nothing in it shal] be so con- 
strued as to affect the right of the States, in respect of such private 
persons and corporations, to levy and collect taxes as though the Gov- 
ernment were not concerned. In other words, the purpose of Congress 
was to remove altogether from the field of controversy, among other 
questions, the very question which is here presented, and to put be- 
yond doubt the authority of the States to impose taxes upon lessees 
in respect of their property, although arising from and in respect of 
their taxable rights, although exercised under the act without regard 
to the origin thereof or to the interest of the United States in the lands 
or leases. 

Further, It is said that the enumeration of particular objects of tax- 
ation causes it to be necessary to limit the general words “or other 
rights to things of the same nature in accordance with the doctrine 
of ejusdem generis, and that, thus limited, the right or privilege of 
carrying On a business or following an occupation is not included, 
These general words follow the more particular words “ improvements 
[and] output of mines,” and are followed by the equally general words 
“property or assets,” the entire clause being “ improvements, output 
of mines, or other rights, [other] property, or [other] assets.” The 
doctrine invoked is a rule of construction to be used as an aid in the 
ascertainment of the Intention of the law makers, and not for the 
purpose of subverting such intention when ascertained. Here the enu- 
meration of taxable things, including the general classes, property and 
assets, Is so comprehensive that nothing remains to which the phrase 
in question can apply, unless to rights like the one here taxed; and 
to construe it as contended would, in effect therefore, nullify it alto- 
gether. (Mason v. United States 260 U. S. 545, 553-554.) No doubt 
what Congress immediately had in mind was the necessity of making 
it clear that notwithstanding the interest of the Government in the 
leased lands, the right of the States to tax improvements thereon and 
the output thereof should not be in doubt; but the intention likewise 
to save the authority of the States in respect of all other taxable things 
is made evident by the addition of the three general categories “ other 
rights, property, or assets.” We think the proviso plainly discloses 
the intention of Congress that persons and corporations contracting 
with the United States under the act should not for that reason be 
exempt from any form of State taxation otherwise lawful. 

Decree affirmed. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 


Clerk Supreme Court, United States. 
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Thus it will be seen that the very act upon which the Pitt- 
man amendment to the Swing-Johnson bill is predicated pro- 
vides that the States shall receive, first, 37 ½ per cent of the 
Federal profits; and, second, their taxes. And that is exactly 
what the Swing-Johnson bill should, in effect, provide with 
respect to water power developed at Boulder Dam. After the 
United States is fully and completely paid each year for every 
expense chargeable to that great dam, the States of Arizona 
and Nevada should be given 37% per cent of the profits. Those 
who buy power from the Federal Government or those who 
buy water from the Government dam to make power should 
also pay the State tax on that power. 

The city of Los Angeles and the other municipalities of 
southern California, which are to be the purchasers of power 
at Boulder Dam, and which the authors of this bill intend to 
favor by its passage, should no more be exempted from State 
taxation on that power than was the Mid-Northern Oil Co. in 
Montana. Both the oil company and the municipalities are 
engaged in a business for profit and the fiction that they are 
performing some Federal function should not be thrown about 
them as a cloak to hide what, in truth and in fact, is a denial 
of the right of States to collect taxes which are justly due. 

The production of oil is not a function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The production of hydroelectric power is not a func- 
tion of the Federal Government. The United States may have 
an interest in the production of oil as an incident to its owner- 
ship of the public domain. The United States may have an 
interest in the production of hydroelectric power as an incident 
to carrying out a Federal policy of reclamation and flood con- 
trol. But that incidental interest in either case should not be 
made the excuse to cheat and defraud States of revenue from 
taxation. 

Mr. President, I shall now read the text of four amendments 
to the committee amendment to the Swing-Johnson bill, the 
acceptance of any one of which by those who speak for the 
State of California will be satisfactory to the State of Arizona 
as a complete settlement of the power controversy in the lower 
Colorado River Basin. The first amendment is taken almost 
word for word from the proviso to section 32 of the general 
oil leasing act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 450), and reads 
as follows: 


Amend the committee amendment on page 6 by adding the following 
proviso at the end of line 12: “Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
be construed or held to affect the rights of the States of Arizona and 
Nevada to exercise any rights which they may have, including the 
right to levy and collect taxes upon improvements, output of electrical 
energy, or other rights, property, or assets used in connection with or 
necessary for the production of electrical energy at said Boulder or 
Black Canyon Dam and/or power plant, except that the tax imposed 
by any State shall not be higher than the rates assessed upon other 
rights, property, or assets by said State.” 


The next amendment which I have prepared for the con- 
sideration of the Californians is copied almost exactly from the 
act of May 29, 1924, which authorized mining for oil and gas 
on Executive order Indian reservations. This amendment states 
positively the purpose of my first proposal, which said the 
same thing in a negative way. I read: 


Amend the committee amendment on page 6 by adding the following 
proviso at the end of line 12: “Provided, That taxes may be levied and 
collected by the States of Arizona and Nevada upon improvements, 
output of electrical energy, or other rights, property, or assets used 
in connection with or necessary for the production of electrical energy 
at said Boulder or Black Canyon Dam and/or power plant, except 
that the tax imposed by any State shall not be higher than the rates 
assessed upon other rights, property, or assets by said State.” 


I shall now read my third proposal in the way of an amend- 
ment which contemplates the direct payment of taxes to 
Arizona and Neyada by the consumers of power in southern 
California. This would be accomplished by a provision in the 
contracts for power produced at Boulder Dam, requiring the 
contractee to pay the taxes levied by Arizona and Nevada. 
This amendment is based upon the power offers made at 
various times to California by commissioners representing the 
State of Arizona, the text of which I have read to the Senate. 

Amend the committee amendment on page 6 by adding the following 
proviso at the end of line 12: “ Provided, That all contracts for the 
sale of electrical energy shall provide that the contractee shall pay, 
in addition to all other payments specified in such contract, to the 
States of Arizona and Neyada such taxes as may be annually levied 
by said States upon improvements, output of electrical energy, or other 
rights, property, or assets used in connection with or necessary for 
the production ef electrical energy at said Boulder or Black Canyon 
Dam and/or power plant, and the contractee shall further agree to 
divide the total amount of such taxes levied by said States and pay 
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one-half thereof annually to the State of Arizona and one-half to the 
State of Nevada: Provided further, That the tax imposed by any. 
State shall not be higher than the rates assessed upon other rights, 
property, or assets by said State.” 


It will be observed that each of the three amendments just 
read end with a statement that any taxes imposed by Arizona 
or Nevada shall not be higher than the rates assessed on other 
rights, property, or assets by such States. That language is 
adopted from the McFadden Act of March 25, 1926, which is 
the latest expression by Congress on the subject of State 
taxation of national banks. 

While Arizona would prefer recognition of the right to tax 
all power produced on the Colorado River, yet if California 
should still insist upon a fixed and determined rate per kilo- 
watt-hour, that could be done by accepting the following amend- 
ment, which is likewise predicated upon a written offer made 
by the Arizona Colorado River Commission, to which I have 
previously referred. 


Amend the committee amendment on page 6 by adding the following 
proviso at the end of Hne 12: “ Provided, That all contracts for the 
sale of electrical energy shall provide that the contractee, in addition 
to all other payments specified in such contract, shall pay to the 
State of Arizona one-half of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour and to the State 
of Nevada one-half of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for all electrical energy 
delivered to the contractee at the switchboard at said Boulder or Black 
Canyon Dam and/or power plant.” 


All of these amendments originate from the idea that Con- 
gress might possibly authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct and operate a hydroelectric power plant at Boulder 
Dam. I do not believe that any bill carrying such a provision 
will ever become a law; and, therefore, do not offer the four 
proposals as amendments for consideration by the Senate at 
this time. Changing the Swing-Johnson bill so as to prevent the 
Federal Government from engaging in the power business at 
Boulder Dam, and authorizing licenses to be issued at that 
Government dam by the Federal Power Commission will accede 
to Arizona's wishes in a much more satisfactory way than any 
of these four alternative proposals which I have presented. The 
amendment that I offered yesterday points out the proper way 
in which to settle the Colorado River power dispute. 

WHAT IS A GOVERNMENT FUNCTION? 

Even if the Federal Government should itself generate and 
sell power at. Boulder Dam the consumers of that power should 
be required to pay the equivalent of taxes to Arizona and 
Nevada, because the generation of electrical energy is not a 
governmental function. 

I now propose to discuss the question as to whether the manu- 
facture and sale of electrical energy is a governmental function. 
Everyone will admit that Congress has no constitutional author- 
ity to pass an act providing that some department or bureau 
shall directly engage in that activity. The States have at no 
time delegated any such authority to the Federal Government. 
The only way in which the United States can own and operate 
a power plant is where the generation of electricity is a mere 
incident to the exercise of some constitutional power such as 
the control of interstate commerce or the disposal of the public 
lands. 

The functions of the Federal Government are limited and 
defined by the Constitution. To the States are reserved all 
powers not conferred upon Congress, so that a State may engage 
in any or all kinds of industrial pursuits if its people so desire, 
and amend the constitution of the State according to that 
desire. The same is true of municipalities which are arms of 
the State and derive their powers from it. To the States and to 
municipalities the industrial field is wide open. No such limits 
are imposed upon them as are fixed by the Federal Constitution 
upon Congress. 

But just what is the difference between the governmental and 
the proprietary or business functions of States and municipali- 
ties? I have made some study of that question and find it diff- 
cult to answer. The answer depends not only upon the nature 
of the specific activity which may be under consideration, but 
time is also a factor. An evolutionary change is taking place 
and many enterprises which were once considered to be wholly 
private are now accepted to be of a publie nature. 

On Thursday, May 17, a very interesting and illuminating 
discussion took place on the floor of the Senate in connection 
with an amendment offered to the revenue bill by the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. By adopting the 
amendment, the Senate in effect decided to widen the definition 
of a governmental function as applied to municipalities by 
granting exemption from the Federal income tax to a larger 
number of the employees of cities and towns. 

I voted for the Vandenberg amendment, first; because the 
total Federal revenue from that source will not amount to 
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$100,000 a year. The sum is so small as to not be worth con- 
tending for on principle. The second reason for my vote was 
that I would rather err upon the side of liberality toward 
municipal employees than to continue a practice which is dis- 
criminatory. 

The only lesson that can be learned by a study of the contro- 
versy between the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
the city employees who have petitioned for relief is that Con- 
gress has the undoubted power to tax the nongovernmental 
activities of States and municipalities, but can waive the pay- 
ment of such taxes as a voluntary act of grace. If that is true, 
and I am firmly convinced that it is, then the rule should work 
both ways. No State should be called upon to surrender any 
revenue that is justly due it from a nongovernmental activity 
of the Federal Government, unless it does so of its own free 
will and accord as an act of comity between sovereigns. 

I first became interested in this question of what is a gov- 
ernmental function by reason of a letter which I received from 
Hon. S. C. Evans, mayor of Riverside, Calif., written in behalf 
of the employees of the water and electric light bureaus of that 
city. I am always glad to be of assistance to our neighbors in 
the Golden State whenever it is humanly possible for me to do 
so, and therefore took pleasure in communicating with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. I promptly wrote to the com- 
missioner and received the following reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 2, 1925. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr, Haypen: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
December 23, 1924, transmitting letter from Hon. S, C. Evans, mayor, 
Riverside, Calif., relative to a ruling of the bureau holding that the 
compensation of officers and employees of the water and electric- 
lighting system owned and operated by the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
is not exempt from income tax. Mayor Evans states that the city of 
Riverside, Calif., owns and operates its water and electric-lighting 
systems. He contends that to subject the compensation of the officers 
and employees of such systems to income tax for prior years will 
work a hardship, and expresses an opinion that the ruling should not be 
applied retroactively. 

In reply, I have to state that the bureau has recently carefully 
considered the income-tax status of officers and employees of munic- 
ipally owned and operated water and electric-lighting systems, as 
well as other utilities. The rulings of the bureau accept the distinc- 
tion between essential governmental functions of a State or munici- 
pality on the one hand, and its proprietary or private activities on 
the other, as determining the question of the taxability of the compen- 
sation received by the officers and employees of a State or municipality, 
and hold that the implied exemption from Federal taxation applies 
to the compensation of officers and employees engaged in the former 
activities, and does not apply to the compensation of officers and 
employees engaged in the latter activities. 

In the case of the Los Angeles Gas & Electrical Co. v. The City 
of Los Angeles et al. (241 Fed. 912, 918), the district court for 
Southern California, speaking with respect to the activities of the 
city of Los Angeles in furnishing electrical energy to the inhabitants 
of that city, said: 

“Whatever the city does, however, in the matter of actually en- 
gaging in the furnishing and delivering of electrfcal energy to itself 
and its inhabitants is done in its proprietary or quasi private capacity 
(Walla Walla v. Walla Walla Water Co., 172 U. S. 1, 8, 10; 19 Sup. Ct. 
77, 43 L. Ed. 341; South Pasadena v. Pasedena Land Co., 152 Cal. 
579, 593, 93 Pac. 490; Safety Insulated Wire Co. v. Baltimore, 66 
Fed. 140, 13 C. C. A. 375) * *.“ ; 

This language of the district court was approvingly referred to by 
the United States Supreme Court and the decree of the district court 
affirmed on appeal in a decision of that court reported in 251 U. 8. 
32, 38. In this connection also, attention is inyited to the case of 
South Carolina v. United States (199 U. S. 437, 463), in which the 
Supreme Court quoted with approval from the Western Saving Fund 
Society v. City of Philadelphia (31 Pa. St. 175), as follows: 

“Such contracts (i. e., contracts for supplying gas) are not made 
by the municipal corporation by virtue of its powers of local 
sovereignty, but in its capacity of a private corporation. The supply 
of gaslight is no more a duty of sovereignty than the supply of 
water. Both these objects may be accomplished through the agency 
of individuals or private corporations, and in very many instances 
they are accomplished by those means. If this power is granted to a 


borough or a city, it is a special private franchise, made as well for 
the private emolument and advantage of the city as for the public 
good.” 

After careful consideration of the entire matter it is the opinion 
of this office that a city in furnishing water and electricity to its 
residents is acting in a proprietary rather than in its sovereign 
capacity, and that the compensation of officers and employees en- 
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gaged in such activities is not exempt from income tax under the 
reyenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924. 

In regard to applying the ruling without retroactive effect, you are 
advised that the ruling has not been promulgated as a Treasury decision 
or regulation. It, therefore, does not come within the purview of sec- 
tion 1008 of the revenue act of 1924, which provides for the application 
of a regulation or Treasury decision, under certain conditions, without 
retroactive effect. 

Mr. Evans's letter is returned herewith. 

If you desire to take up this matter with me further, consideration 
will be expedited by reference to IT: E: RR—-ALH. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. Bain, Commissioner. 


Not being satisfied with his reply, I again wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and directed his attention to the 
fact that while the Federal income tax was being collected from 
the employees of cities engaged in such activities as the produe- 
tion of hydroelectric power, nevertheless the municipal bonds 
issued to build power plants or electric-light plants were exempt 
from taxation. 

To my second letter I received the following reply, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1925, from Commissioner Blair: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 18, 1925. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Mr, Haypen: Reference is made to your letter of January 
5, 1925, acknowledging receipt of office letter, dated January 2, 1925, 
wherein you were advised that a municipality in furnishing water and 
electricity to its residents is acting in a proprietary rather than in its 
sovereign capacity and that the compensation of officers and employees 
of the municipality engaged in such activities is not exempt from income 
tax under the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924. You request to be 
informed as to the reasons for holding that the compensation of such 
officers and employees is subject to income tax, while the income derived 
from securities issued by a municipality for the installation of lighting, 
power, and water systems is held to be exempt. 

In reply, I have to state that the revenue acts above referred to 
expressly provide for the exemption from income tax of the interest upon 
the obligations of a State or political subdivision thereof. They do not, 
however, contain a provision for the exemption of compensation received 
by officers and employees of a State or political subdivision thereof. 
Such compensation is exempt, nevertheless, by reason of the implied 
constitutional limitation which prohibits the Federal Government from 
taxing the means and instrumentalities of a State in the exercise of its 
governmental functions and vice versa. But, as stated in the office letter 
of January 2, 1925, above referred to, the compensation received by such 
officers and employees is not exempt when the services are rendered in 
connection with the private activities of such State or political subdi- 
vision thereof. 

If you desire to take up this matter with me further, consideration 
will be expedited by reference to IT: E: RR: ALH. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. Brain, Commissioner. 


This correspondence took place in 1925. Being desirous two 
years later of ascertaining whether there had been any change 
in the attitude of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, I again 
wrote to Commissioner Blair, and received the following reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
x Washington, January 18, 1927. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Mx Dear Mz. HAYDEN : Reference is made to your recent telephonic 
request for information as to whether the views of the bureau respect- 
ing the taxahle status of the compensation of officers and employees of 
municipally owned and operated water and electric lighting systems are 
still the same as those expressed in office letters dated January 2, 1925, 
and February 18, 1925, respectively. 

In reply you are adyised that the position taken in the office letters 
referred to represents the bureau’s present attitude on the subject, in 
so far as the taxable year 1925 and subsequent years are concerned. 
Section 1211 of the revenue act of 1926 provides that any taxes im- 
posed by the revenue act of 1924 or prior revenue acts in respect of the 
compensation received for personal services as an officer or employee of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, except to the extent that such 
compensation is paid by the United States Government either directly 
or indirectly, shall be abated, credited, or refunded, subject to the 
statutory period of limitations applicable. As to 1924 and prior years, 
it is immaterial whether the activity of the State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof in which the officer or employee was engaged was of a 
governmental or nongovernmental character. The compensation re- 
ceived by an officer or employee of a State or political subdivision 
thereof for the year 1924 or prior years is not subject to income tax. 
Any compensation received by such officer or employee for services 
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rendered on or after January 1, 1925, in connection with the exercise 
of a nongovernmental function is subject to income tax under the 
revenue act of 1926. 

A municipality in furnishing water, light, or power for the general 
use of its residents is not deemed to be engaged in an essential govern- 
mental function. The compensation of its officers and employees en- 
gaged in such activities is subject to income tax under the revenue act 
of 1926. 

The position of the bureau in the matter is fully set forth in So- 
licitor’s Opinion 152, Cumulative Bulletin II-2, page 93; Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 2232, Cumulative Bulletin III-2, page 83; and Income 
Tax Ruling 2324, Bulletin V-52, page 2, Internal Revenue Bulletin 
Service. The bureau has no supply of these bulletins available for 
distribution, They may be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 

If you desire to take this matter up with me further, consideration 
will be expedited by reference to IT: E: RR: ALH, 

Sincerely yours, 
D. H. Bian, Commissioner. 


` I have here, Mr. President, several decisions by the Solicitor 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue which thoroughly cover this 
question. I read from Internal Revenue Bulletin of July- 
December, 1923, Cumulative Bulletin II-2, at page 93: 
ARTICLE 88—COMPENSATION OF STATE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
(11-35-1217, Sol. Op. 152) 
INCOME TAX: SECTION 213, REVENUE ACT OF 1921 


“The compensation of officers and employees of a street railway 
owned and operated by a municipality is taxable income under the 
revenue act of 1921.” 

The attached file relative to the income-tax liability of salaries and 
wages paid officers and employees of the M Street Railways, which have 
been acquired and are now operated by the board of street railway 
commissioners of the city of S, has been submitted to this office for an 
opinion on the law involved. The specific question presented is whether 
such compensation is taxable income under the revenue act of 1921, 

Pursuant to authority granted by section — of article — of the 
constitution of the State of T, and particularly by section — of the 
State statutes (as amended by Pub. Acts 19—, No. —; Pub, Acts 191—, 
No. —), a city charter was adopted by the people of the city of S in 
19—. This charter provided In chapter — of title — that the city 
should proceed to acquire or construct a street-railway system as soon 
as practicable, to be operated by a board of street railway commis- 
sioners. Under this authority the city of S now owns and operates a 
system of street railways in the city. 

In the briefs filed by the corporation counsel of the city of S it is 
argued that the operation of the street-railway system is q govern- 
mental function, and is so regarded by the State and city; that, in any 
case, even regarded as a purely proprietary function, it is a necessary 
element in the city’s existence. In either event, it is urged that the 
compensation of the street-railway officers and employees is exempt, 
evidently upon the theory that the Federal Government has not the 
power to lay an income tax upon it. 

The sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
provides: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration.” [Italics 
ours.] 

During the period in which the proposed amendment was being 
ratified by the legislatures of the various States it was urged by various 
writers that the amendment gave Congress the powér to tax salaries of 
officers and employees of the States. (See Foster, Income Tax, p. 78 
et seg.; Minor, The proposed income-tax amendment, 15 Va. L. Reg., 
737, 753; Hubbard, The sixteenth amendment, 33 Harvard L. R., 794; 
contra, Ritchie, Power of Congress to tax State securities, 5 A. B. A. 
Journal, 602.) The basic argument in support of this conclusion is 
that the amendment in terms gives Congress the power to tax incomes, 
irrespective of their source (see opinion of Justice Holmes in Evans v. 
Gore (1920), 253 U. S. 245, 267 [C. B. 3, p. 93), and therefore that 
salaries of State officials need be given no different treatment than any 
other salaries. Whatever may be the theoretical merit of this construc- 
tion, the Attorney General has ruled, in Thirty-first Opinions Attorney 
General, page 441, that such salaries are not subject to the Federal 
income tax, even in the absence of a specific exemption in the revenue 
acts. This opinion has been followed in article 88 of Regulations 62: 

“Compensation paid its officers and employees by a State or political 
subdivision thereof * * * is not taxable.” 

This exemption is, however, based upon constitutional reasons, irre- 
spective of the statute; that is, it is based upon the necessary impli- 
cation from judicial decisions construing the Constitution prior to the 
sixteenth amendment rather than upon any express exemption provi- 
sions, Accordingly it is necessary to examine these decisions to 
determine the scope of the exemption directed by the decisions and 
followed by the regulations, 
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In Collector v. Day (1870) (11 Wall. 113), the leading case upon 
the question, relied upon by the Attorney General, the question was 
whether, under the Civil War income-tax statutes, the salary of a 
State judge was taxable under the general provisions of the acts. In 
holding that the salary was not taxable, the court said (pp. 125, 127): 

“It is admitted that there is no express provision in the Constitu- 
tion that prohibits the General Government from taxing the means 
and instrumentalities of the States, nor is there any prohibiting the 
States from taxing the means and instrumentalities of that Govern- 
ment. In both cases the exemption rests upon necessary implication 
and is upheld by the great law of self-preservation ; as any government, 
whose means employed in conducting its operations, if subject to the 
control of another and distinct government, can exist only at the 
mercy of that government, 

“e © + the means and instrumentalities employed for carrying on 
the operations of their governments, for preserving their existence, 
and fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to them in the 
Constitution, should be left free and unimpaired, should not be liable 
to be crippled, much less defeated by the taxing power of another 
government.“ * > 

It will be observed that the court grants this exemption by implica- 
tion to the “means and instrumentalities employed for carrying on 
the operations of their governments, for preserving their existence, 
and fulfilling the high and responsible duties assigned to them in the 
Constitution.” Granted, then, that the sixteenth amendment did not 
remove this exemption, what are these “means and instrumentali- 
ties”? Are all enterprises in which a State or municipality may 
choose to engage ipso facto removed from the sphere of Federal tax- 
ation? The corporation counsel of the city of S so argues. 

The Supreme Court has followed a consistent policy in the series 
of cases involving this question, which will be indicated by extracts 
from some of the decisions. In Bank of United States v. Planters’ 
Bank of Georgia (1324) (9 Wheat. 904) Chief Justice Marshall said 
(p. 907) : 

“It is, we think, a sound principle, that when a government be- 
comes a partner in any trading company, it divests itself, so far as 
concerns the transactions of that company, of its sovereign character 
and takes that of a private citizen. Instead of communicating to the 
company its privileges and its prerogatives, it descends to a level with 
those with whom it associates itself and takes the character which 
belongs to its associates and to the business which is to be trans- 
acted.” 

This distinction between the so-called proprietary functions of a 
municipality or State and its governmental functions has been fur- 
ther brought out in a series of cases involving Federal taxation, In 
Salt Lake City v. Hollister (1885) (118 U. S. 256) action was 
brought by the city to recover taxes paid the Federal collector of 
internal revenue on spirits distilled by the city. It was held that a 
municipal corporation engaged in the business of distilling spirits 
was subject to internal-revenue taxation under the laws of the United 
States. In the leading case upon this subject, South Carolina v. United 
States (1905) (199 U. S. 437), Justice Brewer brings out clearly the 
distinction noted In the earlier cases between proprietary and govern- 
mental functions of a State. The facts were these: The State of 
South Carolina established dispensaries for the wholesale and retail 
sale of liquor and prohibited sales by others. The United States de- 
manded license taxes from the dealers, which the State paid. The 
dispensers had no interest in the sales and received no profits thereon. 
Later the State protested against the payment of the Federal license 
taxes and sued to recover amounts already paid. In upholding the 
power of the United States to levy the license tax, Justice Brewer, 
after citing Collector v. Day, supra, and McCulloch v. Maryland 
(1819) (4 Wheat. 316), said (pp. 456, 457, 459) : 

“There is something of a conflict between the full power of the 
Nation with respect to taxation and the exemption of the State from 
Federal taxation in respect to its property and a discharge of all its 
functions, * * * The exemption of the State’s property and its 
functions from Federal taxation is implied from the dual character 
of our Federal system and the necessity of preserving the State in all 
its efficiency. In order to determine to what extent that implication 
will go, we must turn to the condition of things at the time the Con- 
stitution was framed. * * * Looking, therefore, at the Constitu- 
tion in the light of the conditions surrounding at the time of its 
adoption it is obvious that the framers in granting full power over 
license taxes to the National Government meant that that power 
should be complete, and never thought that the States by extending 
their functions could practically destroy it.” 


“Tt is also wortby of remark that the cases in which the invalidity 
of a Federal tax has been affirmed were those in which the tax was 
attempted to be levied upon property belonging to the State, or one 
of its municipalities, or was a charge upon the means and instrumentali- 
ties employed by the State, in the discharge of its ordinary functions 
as a government.” 
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In this connection I shall depart from reading the opinion 
of the Solicitor of Internal Revenue to say that, in a vigorous 
dissenting opinion in South Carolina v. The United States (199 
U. S. 487), Chief Justice White in substance said that this 
decision would be the basis of a like demand by States to tax 
the nongovernmental activities of the United States. Chief 
Justice White was right. We are making that very plea to-day. 

This distinction between governmental and nongovernmental 
functions should apply with even greater force against the 
Federal Government, which is one of delegated powers, than 
to the State governments, to whom all other powers are re- 
served. 

The court then cites Veazie Bank v. Fenno (8 Wall. 533), Col- 
lector v. Day (11 Wall. 113), United States v. Railroad Co. (17 Wall. 
322), to the same effect, and continues (p. 461): 

“In Ambrosini v. United States (187 U. S. 1), in which the Federal 
war revenue tax act, providing for stamp taxes on bonds, was heid 
inapplicable to bonds required from licenses under the dram shop act 
of Ilinois, the court declared : 

“<The question is whether the bonds were taken in the exercise of 
a funetion strictly belonging to the State and city in their ordinary 
governmental capacity, and we are of the opinion that they were, 
and that they were exempted as no more taxable than the licenses.’ 

“These decisions, while not controlling the question before us, 
indicate that the thought has been that the exemption of State agen- 
cies and instrumentalities from national taxation is limited to those 
which are of a strictly governmental character and does not extend 
-to those which are used by the State in carrying on of an ordinary 
private business,” [Italics ours.] 

The court then refers to the distinction in the law of torts between 
suits against a city for acts done in its public capacity and for acts 
in its private character and goes on (p. 463): 

“e „» It is reasonable to hold that while the former may do 
nothing by taxation in any form to prevent the full discharge by the 
latter of its governmental functions, yet whenever a State engages 
in a business which is of a private nature that business is not with- 
drawn from the taxing power of the Nation.” 

The application of this decision to the present case is obvious. 

The city of S is here engaged in an enterprise which is not essen- 
tially governmental in its nature, but which is normally an ordinary 
private business, The operation of this ordinarily private business 
by the city does not remove the compensation paid its officers or 
employees from the Federal taxing power, since the implied re- 
striction upon that power relates only to the essential governmental 
activities of the State or city. 
. The same distinction has been followed in two recent cases, Flint 
v. Stone-Tracy Co. (1911) (220 U. 8. 107) and Vilas v. Manila 
(220 U. S. 345). In the former the court quoted South Carolina v. 
United States with approval, and added (p. 157): 

“The cases unite in exempting from Federal taxation the means 
and instrumentalities employed in carrying on the governmental opera- 
tions of the State. The exercise of such rights as the establishment 
of a judiciary, the employment of officers to administer and execute 
the laws, and similar governmental functions can not be taxed by the 
Federal Government. (Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113; United States 
v. Railroad, 17 Wall. 322; Ambrosini v. United States, 187 U. S. 1.) 

“But this limitation has never been extended to the exclusion of the 
activities of a merely private business from the Federal taxing power, 
although the power to exercise them is derived from an act of incorpo- 
ration by one of the States.” 

In Vilag v. Manila, the court said (p. 856) : 

“We are unable to agree with the argument. It loses sight of the 
dual character of municipal corporations. They exercise powers which 
are governmental and powers which are of a private or business char- 
acter. In the one character a municipal corporation is a governmental 
subdivision, and for that purpose exercises by delegation a part of the 
sovereignty of the State. In the other character it is a mere legal 
entity or juristie person. In the latter character it stands for the 
community in the administration of local affairs wholly beyond the 
sphere of the public purposes for which its governmental powers are 
conferred, 

“ The distinction is observed in South Carolina v. U. S. (199 U. S. 437, 
461), where Lloyd v. Mayor of N. Y. (5 N. Y. 369, 374) and Western 
Savings Sec. v. Phila. (31 Pa. St. 175) are cited and approved. In 
Lloyd v. Mayor of N. Y., supra, it is said: 

The corporation of the city of New York possesses two kinds of 
power, one governmental and public and, to the extent they are held 
and exercised, is clothed with sovereignty; the other private, and to the 
extent they are held and exercised, is a legal individual. The former 
are given and used for public purposes, the latter for private purposes. 
While in the exercise of the former the corporation is a municipal gov- 
ernment, and while in the exercise of the latter, is a corporate legal 
individual,’ ” 

Reference should also be made to the same distinction in the law 
of torts, referred to by Justice Brewer in South Carolina v. U. S., 
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supra, which is the basis of the decisions in the following illustrative 
eases: Lynch v. City of Springfield (1899) (174 Mass. 430, 54 N. E. 
871); Bullmaster v. City (1897) (70 Mo. App. 60); City v. Babbitt 
(1894) (8 Tex. Civ. App. 432, 28 8. W. 702); City v. Kelly (1882) 
(38 Ohio St. 50); Western Saving Fund Society v. City (1858) (31 
Pa. St. 175); City v. Corey (1861) (9 Mich. 165). See also Mayer 
v. Birmingham Water Wks. Co. (1903) (139 Ala. 531, 36 So. 614); 
State v. Barker (1902) (116 Iowa 96, 89 N. W. 204). 

With the background of these decisions, it must be regarded as es- 
tablished that there is a consistently recognized distinction between 
the strictly governmental functions of a city on the one hand and its 
proprietary or private activities on the other; moreover, that the 
implied exemption from Federal taxation applies only to the former and 
does not apply to the latter. Although it may well be that the opera- 
tion of a street railway in the city of S is a necessity, it could scarcely 
be contended that it is an instrumentality of the city in the discharge 
of its ordinary functions as a government, within the limitations of the 
decisions supra. If it is not a means or instrumentality of govern- 
ment, it is not, according to these decisions, removed from the sphere 
of Federal taxation. This fact is impliedly recognized in the State of 
T statute (Pub. Acts, 191_, No. —), which conferred authority upon the 
city to insert in its charter provisions for the acquisition of a street 
railway. It provides in part: 

“When a transportation utility is so acquired State and county taxes 
shall be paid thereon as if privately owned, also local taxes on any por- 
tion of such property lying outside of the city limits.” 

As was said in Boston Elevated Ry. Co. v. Malley (1923) (268 Fed. 
864; T. D. 3479, C. B. II-i, p. 251) with reference to a similar pro- 
vision (p. 869) : 

“ While Federal taxation is not specially mentioned, the fact that the 
legislature expressly stated that the company should continue to be sub- 
ject to taxation is strong indication that the legislature intended that 
the company should be subject to all the obligations to which it was 
subject before it was placed under the control of trustees appointed by 
the Commonwealth.” 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States require 
the conclusion that the operation of a street railway by the city of 8 
is not a governmental function of the city; that it does not, therefore, 
fall within any implied exemption from Federal taxation; that, since 
there is no express exemption of the salaries and wages of officers or 
employees of such railway either in the sixteenth amendment or in the 
revenue act of 1921, such salaries or wages are taxable income within 
such act. 

NELSON T. HARTSON, 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 


It seems to me Mr. President, to be perfectly clear that if a 
distinction is to be drawn between the governmental functions 
and the business or proprietary functions of cities, it is strictly 
applicable to the bill now pending before the Senate. If a Cali- 
fornia municipality engaged in the business of producing and 
selling hydroelectric power should obtain a license to construct 
a power plant at a Government dam on the Colorado River, it 
certainly follows from the logic of the cases cited that such a 
municipality should be required to pay taxes to the States of 
Arizona and Nevada, because it is engaged, not in a govern- 
mental function but in business for the profit of its citizens. 

The same thing, it seems to me, should be true with respect 
to the United States of America. If it is not an essential 
governmental function of the Federal Government to engage in 
the business of producing hydroelectric power at a dam on the 
Colorado River, certainly if not legally, at least equitably, the 
States wherein the power plant is located have a just right to 
insist that they should not be deprived of the same measure of 
revenue as they would receive if they were permitted to tax a 
private power corporation engaged in the same business at the 
same place. 

I shall now read from Internal Reyenue Bulletin, July to 
December, 1924, at page 82: 

ARTICLE 87—INCOME OF STATES 
(See S. M. 2040; sec. 225, art. 424.) Operation of bank under Texas 
State guaranty fund 


III-341742—8. M. 2322 


AnriciE 88—CoMPENSATION OF STATE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
REVENUE ACTS OF 1918 AND 1921 


“Any amounts received by the sheriff of County, Ohio, in 
excess of the actual cost of feeding State and Federal prisoners, such 
amounts being retained by him under the laws of the State as part of 
his official compensation, represent additional compensation from a 
political subdivision of the State and are not subject to Federal in- 
come tax.” 

Advice is requested relative to the taxability of certain amounts 
received by a sheriff of County, Ohio, such amounts being the 
excess of the actual cost of feeding State and Federal prisoners over 
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the allowances made by law for that purpose. It appears that under 
the laws of the State of Ohio the sheriff is authorized to keep such 
excess amounts as part of his official compensation. 

Although it is true that the amounts for feeding the Federal pris- 
oners are paid by the Federal Government, nevertheless they are paid 
to the sheriff in his official capacity, and it would be necessary for him 
to account for such amounts to the State government and to pay over 
to the State government any excess over the actual cost were it not for 
the law of the State which permits him to keep such excess amounts as 
part of his compensation. The excess amounts are therefore received 
by him by virtue of the law of the State and not because of the con- 
tract which he enters into in his official capacity with the Federal 
authorities. In other words, although the money comes to him directly 
from the Federal Government, he is authorized by the State to keep the 
excess amounts, The authorization coming by virtue of the law of the 
State, the situation is just the same as though the State had paid the 
additional compensation to him. 

It is held, therefore, that the amounts in question represent addl- 
tional compensation received from a political subdivision of a State 
and are not subject to Federal income tax. 

. NELSON T. HARTSON, 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 


In that case the distinction was again properly drawn be- 
tween the governmental and the nongovernmental activities of 
‘the State or county, and the ruling was undoubtedly correct. 

I shall now read from page 83 of the same bulletin : 


REVENUE ACT OF 1921 


“In deciding whether or not any particular activity in which a State 
or municipality may be engaged is a governmental function, the atti- 
tude of the Federal rather than the State authorities should govern. 

The compensation received for services rendered in connection with 
a municipally owned water system is not exempt from income tax. 

“The income of the employees of the port district of X is not exempt 
from income tax. 

“The salaries of the manager and employees of cafeterias conducted 
in connection with public schools are not exempt from income tax.” 

Advice is requested relative to the application of the principles set 
forth in Solicitor’s Opinion 152 (C. B. II-2, 93), where it was held 
that the compensation of employees of a street railway owned and 
operated by a municipality was not exempt from Federal income tax 
under the revenue act of 1921, upon the theory that the operation of a 
street railway is not a governmental function of a city. 

In deciding whether or not any particular activity in which a State 
or municipality may be engaged is a governmental function the attitude 
ef the Federal rather than the State authorities should govern. (See 
St. Louis Cotton Compress Co. v. Arkansas, 260 U. S. 346; Boston & 
Maine Railroad v. United States, 265 Fed. 578 [T. D. 8004] ; Lane Tim- 
ber Co, v. Hynson [T. D. 3593; C. B. III, 4981; Boise Title & Trust 
Co. v. Evans, 295 Fed. 223 [T. D. 3551; C. B. III-1. 504 J.) Where 
there is a substantial difference of opinion among the State courts and 
no ruling of any Federal court, the decisions of those courts holding a 
certain activity to be nongovernmental should be followed in every 
State, regardless of the rulings of individual States to the contrary. 
The existence of a well-founded or rational doubt as to the character 
of the activity should be considered as equivalent to the denial of a 
claim for exemption on behalf of an employee. In general, the rule 
that exemptions from taxation are to be strictly construed should be 
applied and no intendment should be taken in favor of the taxpayer 
in doubtful cases. (See Wright v. Georgia, etc., R. R. Co., 216 U. S. 
420.) 

In the brief field on behalf of the employees of the M municipally 
owned waterworks system decisions of the courts of the State holding 
that the operation of a waterworks system of a city is an exercise of a 
governmental function are cited. The United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts on May 21, 1924, however, decided that 
compensation received for services rendered in connection with a mu- 
nicipally owned water system was not exempt from income tax. 
(Metcalfe v. Eddy, unreported to date.) This appears to be in harmony 
with the rulings of the Federal courts holding municipal waterworks 
to be nongovernmental in cases other than those involving income taxes 
(Winona v. Botzet, 169 Fed. 321) as well as with the weight of author- 
ity among the States and should be followed in all cases, irrespective 
of the attitude of the courts or statutes of the individual States. 

A ruling is also requested as to the status of an employee of the port 
commission of the port of X. While port districts have been declared 
by the courts of the State to be “ municipal corporations,” it seems 
quite certain that the powers granted them by the State statutes are 
in the main proprietary rather than governmental in character. Ač- 
cording to the State statutes none of the usual police powers of 
municipalities are delegated, but the districts appear to be restricted to 
the owning and operating of “ wharves,” “ elevators,” “ terminal icing 
plants,” “ tramways," etc, and modern appliances for the handling, 
storing, and transporting of freight and handling of passenger traffic. 
They are made subject to the State laws regulating other public-service 
corporations, and altogether appear to have few, if any, functions that 
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may not be given private corporations. It is therefore held that the 
income of the employees of the port district of X is not exempt. 

Among the other activities mentioned in the queries presented to this 
office are the salaries of employees of cafeterias conducted in connection 
with the public schools. 

In purveying food the board of education or the school district is 
engaged in a business ordinarily carried on by private persons. Such 
enterprises have been held not to be governmental in character. (See 
Salt Lake City r. Hollister, 118 U. S. 256, and South Carolina v. United 
States, 199 U. S. 437, and other cases cited in Solieitor's Opinion 152.) 
It seems clear, therefore, that the salaries of the manager and employees 
of the cafeterias are not exempt. 

Inquiry is also made as to whether or not the ruling set forth in 
Solicitor’s Opinion 152 should be made retroactive under the revenue 
act of 1921. In the opinion of this office that ruling necessarily con- 
trols all cases arising under the act referred to. 

NELSON T. MARTSON, 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue. 


Very recently I wrote to the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue asking if the views which I have quoted were still main- 
et as the attitude of his bureau and received the following 
re : 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, April 13, 1928. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Sxxaron: Reference is made to your telephone inquiry as to 
whether the position of the bureau remains the same with respect to 
the taxable status of the compensation of officers and employees of 
municipally owned and operated water and electric lighting systems as 
expressed in my letter to yon dated January 18, 1927. 

In reply you are advised that the position of the bureau as outlined 
in the letter of January 18, 1927, referred to, remains the same. While 
not referring particularly to the compensation of an employee of a 
municipally owned and operated water or electric lighting system but, 
nevertheless, as bearing on the general subject, you are referred in addi- 
tion to the rulings cited in the letter addressed to you under date of 
January 18, 1927, to I. T. 2376, Internal Revenue Bulletin VI, No. 36, 
page 2. This ruling covers the case of an employee of a freight traffic 
commission created by a city council to secure and maintain just and 
nondiscriminatory freight rates between two ports. The employee's 
Salary for 1925 was deemed taxable, because his service was not con- 
sidered as being in connection with an essential governmental function 
of the city. 

If you desire to take this matter up with me further, consideration 
will be expedited by reference to IT: E: RR: RHD. 

Very truly yours, 
H. F. Mines, Acting Commissioner, 


(VI-36-8408 I. T. 2376) 
SecTion 213 (b).—Gross Income DEFINED: EXCLUSIONS 


ARTICLE ss. COMPENSATION OF STATE OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES—REVENUB 
ACT OF 1926 ` 


“The taxpayer is an employee of a frelght-traffic commission, a 
bureau created by a certain city council. His work, as well as that 
of the bureau in which he is employed, is ‘to endeavor to secure and 
maintain just, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory freight rates apply- 
ing to and from the ports of M and O, thereby fostering and encourag- 
ing the commerce of the ports.’ 

“Held, that the taxpayer is not rendering service in connection with 
the exercise of an essential governmental function and, therefore, his 
salary derived from the source mentioned must be included in his gross 
income.” 

An opinion is requested as to the taxability of the salary received 
by one acting as assistant traffic commissioner of the M Freight Traflic 
Commission. 

The M Freight Traffic Commission is a municipal nonstock, non- 
profit bureau created by an act of the M City Council and consists of the 
commissioners serving without compensation. The purpose of the 
commission is to secure and maintain just, reasonable, and nondis- 
criminatory freight rates applying to and from the ports of M and 0, 
thereby fostering and encouraging the commerce of the ports. The 
commission has authority, subject to the approval of the council, to 
employ an assistant traffic commissioner. The taxpayer was appointed 
as assistant traffic commissioner by the commission with the approval 
of the city council and served in that capacity throughout the taxable 
year 1925. In that capacity he is subject to the orders of the com- 
mission. It is his Contention that, Inasmuch as he receives his salary 


from the city of M, he is an employee of a political subdivision of a 
State and that his income is not subject to Federal income tax. 
Article 88, Regulations 69, provides in part as follows: 
“Compensation received for services rendered to a State or political 
subdivision thereof is included in gross income unless (a) the person 
receives such compensation as an officer or employee of a State or 
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political subdivision, and (b) the services are rendered in connection 
with the exercise of an essential governmental function.” 

In a sworn statement dated September —, 1926, the taxpayer 
advises that his work, as well as that of the municipal department in 
which he is employed, is— 

To endeavor to secure and maintain just, reasonable, and nondis- 
criminatory freight rates applying to and from the ports of M and O, 
thereby fostering and encouraging the commerce of the ports. 

Even though the taxpayer's contention that he is an officer or em- 
ployee of a municipal commission be conceded, it is evident, from the 
nature and purpose of the M Freight Traffic Commission that the 
taxpayer is not rendering services in connection with the exercise of an 
essential governmental function. It is held, therefore, that the tax- 
payer's salary derived from this source must be included in his gross 
income for the year 1925. 


Mr. President, I have cited these decisions of the Solicitor of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to make plain to the Senate 
that there is a difference between the governmental and the non- 
governmental activities of a municipality, a State, or the Fed- 
eral Government. If the United States shall engage in business, 
the rule the Supreme Court has laid down, and which has been 
followed iu the opinions which I haye read, should work both 
ways. A State should have the same right to collect taxes from 
the business or nongovernmental activities of the Federal Goy- 
ernment as the Federal Government has to collect from the 
business or nongovernmental activities of the State or a 
municipality. 

This distinction has been drawn many times in the courts, 
and I shall merely read the syllabi of a few of the more 
important cases. ; 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOVERNMENTAL AND PROPRIETARY ACTIVITIES OF 
MUNICIPALITIES 
(Bullmaster v. City of St. Joseph (1897), 70 Mo. App. 60) 

1. Municipal corporations: Negligence: Public Powers v. Private 
Powers: Electric lighting plant. A municipal corporation exercising 
the powers which are public and governmental functions delegated to 
it by the State exclusively for the public good is not liable for the 
negligence of its officers; but in exercising powers which are of a 
proprietary character and conferred for private advantage of a munici- 
pality, it is liable for negligence in the construction and repair of its 
electric lighting plant. 


(City of Ysleta v. Babbitt (1894), 8 Tex. Civ. App. 432; 28 S. W. 702) 
The operation of an acequia by a city to furnish water to the public 
for irrigation is not a governmental act, which a city may perform 
without liability to individuals, 
(The Western Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia et al. v. The City 
_ of Philadelphia et al. (1858), 31 Pa. State 175) 


A city in supplying gas to, its inhabitants acts as a private corpora- 
tion and is subject to the same duties, liabilities, and disabilities. It 
can not impair the obligation of a contract entered into by it in that 
capacity because it may deem it for the benefit of its citizens to do so. 


(City of Detroit v. Corey (1861), 9 Mich, 165) 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—LIABILITY FOR INJURIES 


The power conferred upon the city of Detroit to construct sewers 
under public streets is not a power given to the city for governmental 
purposes or a public municipal duty imposed on the city like that to 
keep its streets in repair, or the like, but a special legislative grant 
te the city for private purposes. The sewers of the city, like its 
works for supplying the city with water, are the private property of 
the city—the corporation and its corporators, its citizens, are alone 
interested in them—the outside public, or people of the State at large, 
have no interest in them as they have in the streets of the city, which 
are public highways. 


It is interesting to note that this distinction’ between the 
governmental and nongoyernmental activities of government has 
been decided in a case which deals with the Federal reclama- 
tion of the public lands. In the case of Twin Falls Canal 
Co. (Ltd.) v. Foote et al., circuit court, D. Idaho, S. D., Octo- 
ber 23, 1911, the syllabus reads: 

In the construction of works for the irrigation of arid public lands 
under reclamation act of June 17, 1902, e. 1093, 32 Stat. 388 (U. 8. 
Comp. St. Supp. 1909, p. 596), the United States is not exercising a 
governmental function nor even a strictly public function, but is pro- 
moting its proprietary interests. 


I read now frog the opinion: 


The storage of Water for irrigation purposes or the reclamation of 
arid lands is not, accurately speaking, a governmental function, and is 
not “a necessary part of civil government in the same sense in which 
the protection of life, liberty, and property, the defense of the Govern- 
ment against insurrection and foreign invasion, and the administration 
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of public justice are.” The Government, being possessed of large tracts 
of arid land, which without irrigation are practicalfy worthless, in pur- 
suance of a wise policy, as we think, is, under the reclamation act, 
engaged in reclaiming them, to the end that they may become market- 
able and ultimately fruitful. 

(1) In prosecuting such an enterprise, however, it is not primarily 
performing a governmental, or, strictly speaking, even a public func- 
tion, but is promoting its proprietary interests. Such advantage as 
arises therefrom to the people at large is material and not govern- 
mental, and is only such as might indirectly accrue to the public from 
the reclamation of an equal amount of land through private enterprise. 
(Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S. 46, 92, 27 Sup. Ct. 655, 51 L, Ed. 956; 
United States v. Hanson, 167 Fed. 881, 93 C. C. A. 371; United States 
v. Burley (C. C.), 172 Fed. 615, id., 179 Fed. 1, 102 C. C. A. 429.) 

(2) It will further be borne in mind that the subject matter of this 
action is not, directly, at least, the right to collect dues or enforce 
contracts, but to use the flow of a certain stream of water. This right 
of the Government, such as it possesses, is of the same quality, and is 
derived from the same sources and rests upon the same basis as that of 
the plaintiff or any other claimant. Not in its sovereign, but in its 
proprietary capacity, as the owner of arid lands, it acquired such right, 
by complying with the laws of the State governing the appropriation 
and use of water for beneficial purposes. Congress was careful to make 
clear its intent in this respect, for, by section 8 of the act, it declared: 

„That nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any State or Ter- 
ritory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
shall proceed in conformity with such laws, and nothing herein shall 
in any way affect any right of any State or of the Federal Government 
or of any landowner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from any 
interstate stream or the waters thereof: Provided, That the right te the 
use of water acquired under the provisions of this act shall be appurte- 
nant to the land irrigated, and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right.” 

In acquiring the right, therefore, and in using it, the Secretary of the 
Interior is not authorized to act independently of, but is directed to 
proceed in conformity with and subject to, the laws of the State, and 
there can be no implication that Congress intended that all controver- 
sies touching a right thus acquired and held under the State laws 
should be withdrawn from the State courts. The plaintiff is not seek- 
ing to restrain the defendant from collecting water rents or water 
dues, or from enforcing any contracts that have been made for the 
payment of money. The only substantive relief sought is the adjudi- 
cation of conflicting claims to certain water, a judicial determination 
of the extent, and the dignity of the rights of the several parties to 
the flow of Snake River. The right not having been conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Interior by the reclamation act, but having been ac- 
quired by him through a compliance with the statutes of the State, in 
adjudicating the controversy herein involved, the court exercising 
jurisdiction, whether it be a State or a Federal tribunal, will be under 
the necessity of construing and applying the statutes, not of the 
National Government, but of the State. In that view no presumption, 
to say the least, arises that, if the matter were brought to the attention 
of Congress, it would advisedly authorize the removal of all such con- 
troyersies into the Federal court..* * * 

Accordingly, the motion to remand will be allowed. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
Does he not think that the tension of the present parliamentary 
situation would be relieved if he would yield and give us an 
opportunity to have a symposium on the subject of prohibition? 
I promise that I will enter with the utmost degree of spirit 
into that symposium, and I think I could assure him it will take 
me at least 12 hours to summarize all the evils and abuses of 
prohibition. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not doubt that the Senate would listen 
with great interest, as it always has done, to the Senator from 
Maryland when he addresses it upon that subject. 

Mr. BRUCE. We might diversify the nature of the present 
discussion a little bit. I am afraid it would not hold out any 
hopes to the Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] of a 
speedy end to the present situation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly, what the Senator from Maryland 
might say would be diverting to the minds of Senators, but I 
have a line of argument in opposition to the Boulder Dam bill 
that I am most anxious to complete. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. In the language of Edgar Allan Poe, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead?” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I had just read a Federal 
court decision wherein the court holds that in the reclamation 
of arid lands the Federal Government is not performing a 
governmental but a proprietary function. If that is true with 
respect to the irrigation of arid lands, it certainly ought to be 
true of the business of producing and selling hydroelectric 
power. That is more of a business, and there is less reason 
for the United States to engage in it than there is for the 
reclamation of lands which are a part of the public domain. 
If such is the case, and if the rule operates to permit Congress 
to impose taxes upon all incomes of employees of cities or 
States when engaged in nongovernmental activities, I again 
inquire, Should not the rule work both ways? Should not the 
States wherein a Federal enterprise of this character is located, 
in all equity, in all fairness, be permitted to obtain the revenue 
which they would receive if the business were conducted by 
private parties? 

Mr. President, it will not be inappropriate at this point to 
quote from an address delivered at the seven-State conference 
at Denver on September 24, 1927, by Mr. Clifton Mathews, of 
Globe, Ariz., one of the legal advisers of the Colorado River 
Commission of Arizona. Mr. Mathews is a clear headed, 
straight thinking lawyer, and his brief statement went directly 
to the very heart of the controversy between Arizona and Cali- 
fornia with respect to the right of his State to receive revenue 
from hydroelectric power developed at Boulder Dam. Mr. 
Mathews then said: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the conference, Arizona has felt 
that it might be proper at this time to add something further to its 
exposition of article 7 of the proposal read here this morning by Mr. 
Maddock. 

Article 7, as you will recall, is.the article which states that— 

“It is expressly agreed and understood that the signatory States in 
this compact, and their political subdivisions, shall possess the right to 
deriye revenue for public purposes from power developed within their 
territory or on their boundary.” 

* +$ + $ * $ t 

Now, Arizona is not committed to any one particular method of 
developing the Colorado River, but, in common with the other six States 
of the basin, she wants such development, and hopes to see it had as 
early as may be. In that connection it bas been recognized by us that 
the United States Government is concerned, and it well may be that, 
in the proper development of this river, the United States Government 
is going to have to take not only a leading part but the leading part in 
the matter of providing, or at least advancing, funds. 

Arizona has no objection in principle to letting the Federal Govern- 
ment do its share, and perhaps more than its share, in the development 
of the Colorado River. But when we reach that point the question 
immediately arises as to the extent to which under existing laws the 
Federal Government may go in that development. We have not ques- 
tioned that there are certain constitutional functions which the Federal 
Government can discharge in this connection; there are certain pur- 
poses, certain limited purposes, with which the Government can pro- 
ceed, and over which the Government is supreme, and may proceed 
without the consent of the State or States. For instance, if it shall 
be determined that the Colorado River, or certain portions of it, are 
navigable, there is no question in my mind but that the Government 
ean do whatever is necessary to regulate that navigation. It may build 
dams for the purpose of regulating and controlling that navigation. 
There are other things, which I will not stop to list now, which the 
Federal Government can do in the exercise of its constitutional power. 
But, in the opinion of Arizona, there are certain limits beyond which 
the Federal Government, independently and without the consent of the 
State, is not free to go. 

We held to the position taken in the Pittman resolufion, which 
was read here yesterday but not acted upon, and we are in accord 
with the conclusions expressed in that resolution. We believe the law 
is as stated by the committee which drafted the Pittman resolution 
in its last form; and we believe it follows from that statement of the 
law that the State of Arizona, or any other State involved, would have 
the right declared in that resolution, namely, the right to demand and 
receive compensation for the use of its lands and waters, except for 
the use by the United States of such lands and waters in the regu- 
lation of interstate and foreign commerce. We agree with that prin- 
ciple, and that, I may say, is the basis of the proposal set forth in 
article 7. 


I do not mean to say, of course, that the resolution was drawn first 
and then the proposition was thought up afterwards, but the principle 
which led Senator Prrrman to draft his resolution and present it 
here and which led the committee of which he was chairman to revise 
it and submit it yesterday is the same principle on which we acted a 
year ago, or many months ago, in drafting the proposal which Mr. 
Maddock read this morning. 
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We do not conceive that the question of the right of a State to tax 
Government property is involved in this proposal. If the question were 
propounded by Mr. Wilson or anyone else whether we claimed for 
Arizona the right to tax Government property, we could readily answer 
that in the negative. 

We know that there is a theory, briefly referred to by Mr. Maddock, 
to the effect that if a government, either State or Federal, embarks 
in business not governmental in character, but purely industrial or 
commercial, the other government might be able to tax such activities, 
as the Government did tax the liquor activities of the State of South 
Carolina. It was suggested by one of the justices in that case that 
the rule might be reciprocal, that some day the United States might 
embark in some enterprise which was not strictly governmental in 
character and so give the right to the State to tax that as a private 
business. That theory, however, is not the one on which we base our 
proposal. That is interesting and, I think, an arguable theory, but 
the thing we come here with is much more substantial, namely, the 
legal proposition set forth in this Pittman resolution. I won't restate 
it here, as it was so well stated in the resolution that I would be 
wasting time to do so. 

If these legal principles are correct, if those are indeed the principles 
which apply to the situation, then it is obvious that there are limits 
beyond which the Federal Government can not go in the development 
of the Colorado River. 

> £ * + * $ > 

There is another question here, Mr. Chairman, besides the strict ques- 
tion of law. Suppose it were determined against us, assuming for the 
sake of argument that we are wrong and that the State has no power 
to block any development that may seem proper to Congress; granting 
that Congress has unlimited power over our lands and rivers, there is 
a further question here, one of policy, equity, justice, and fairness. 
Suppose we all were agreed that Congress had the power to take this 
river and do as they like with it. I do not think we would agree that 
it would be right for Congress to override thé equitable claims of the 
State, nor that Congress would be justified in making use of its power 
of exemption from taxation to the injury of a State and to the favoring 
of one State over another. I thmk that we would agree that even 
though Congress had the power to do that, it ought not to exercise any 
such power. As a matter of policy and fairness, if we knew in advance 
that the law was going to be settled against us, we would still say that 
the States in the Colorado River Basin ought to put themselves on 
record as holding that Congress ought not to exercise any such power, 
but should recognize, if not their legal right, their equitable claim to 
compensation for the use of their lands and waters. That is not any- 
thing novel, new, or startling. The proposition is one with which we 
are well acquainted already. I am speaking now of the equitable rights 
of the States. 


As Mr. Mathews well said, the chief interest in the question 
of what is a governmental function in its relation to the Boulder 
Dam dispute is more a matter of equity than of law. The 
issue to be primarily determined is not whether the Federal 
Government may lawfully tax the nongovernmental functions 
of States and municipalities or whether the States have a 
legal right to tax in like measure the nongovernmental activi- 
ties of the United States. It would be most unfortunate for 
both the United States and the States if the strict letter of the 
law were the only guide which could be used to establish the 
relationship between the two sovereignties in this particular. 

Congress may very preperly decide not to collect revenue 
from a source which leads to friction and discord. Public 
policy may fully justify the elimination of a Federal tax in 
order to encourage States and municipalities to engage in 
certain forms of industrial pursuits. That was, no doubt, the 
motive of a number of Senators when they gave support to 
the Vandenberg amendment a few days ago which sought to 
exempt the employees of municipalities from the Federal in- 
come tax. 

If Congress may refuse to collect revenue from a source 
which the Supreme Court has decided to be perfectly legiti- 
mate; if Congress may waive a legal right for equitable 
reasons; Congress can also extend the same measure of jus- 
tice to the States by allowing them to obtain revenue from the 
nongovernmental! activities of the United States. I have shown 
that Congress has done that very thing in many instances and 
I only ask that the rule be made uniform with respect to 
electrical energy generated at Boulder Dam. 


AUGUSTA CORNOG 


During the delivery of Mr. Haynen’s speech 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to Senate bill 
3931. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brycuam in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 8931) for the relief of Augusta 


Cornog, which was, to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $2,000 to Augusta Cornog, a former employee of the United States 
Public Health Service, who contracted tuberculosis while employed 
at the Atlanta Veterans’ Bureau Hospital; and that said Augusta 
Cornog shall be admitted to such Army hospital as may be directed 
by the Surgeon General of the United States Army for necessary care 
and treatment. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I understand this is a privileged matter 
and comes here messaged from the House. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 
Mr. GEORGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield to allow me to submit a privileged motion? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
and move its adoption, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Con. Res. 22), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized and directed to close the first session of 
the Seyentieth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 
29th day of May, 1928, at 5.30 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Edwards McLean Shortridge 
Barkie Sess McMaster Simmons 
Bayar Fletcher McNary Smith 
Bingham George Metcalf Smoot 
Black Gerry Loses Steck 
Blaine Gillett Norris Steiwer 
Blease Glass Nye Stephens 
Borah Greene Oddie Swanson 
Bratton Hale Overman Thomas 
Brookhart Harris ipps Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Pine Tyson 
Bruce Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Johnson Reed, Pa. Waish, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Warren 
Cutting Keyes Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dale King Sackett Watson 
Deneen La Follette Schall Wheeler 
Dil, Locher Sheppard 

Edge McKellar Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the adoption 
of the resolution. é 

Mr. JOHNSON. Under paragraph 5 of Rule XIV, I ask 
that the concurrent resolution shall lie over one day for con- 
sideration, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, under the decisions and prece- 
dents, it is well settled and almost universally conceded that 
resolutions of this kind are privileged and do not have to lie 
over for one day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so rules. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr, CURTIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has shown me a telegram 
from the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrp] stating that 
he desires to be paired in favor of adjournment. Using the 
authority contained in that telegram, I transfer my pair with 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NYE. I desire to announce that upon this question my 
colleague [Mr. Frazier] is paired with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Norseck] is detained at home on account of illness. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs on 
this question: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] ; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Maxim]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

If present, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Gorr], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] would vote “yea,” and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Neety], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Ashurst rty Moses Smith 
Bayard Gillett Overman Smoot 
Bingham Glass Phipps Steck 
Blease Greene ne Swanson 
Broussard Harrison Ransdell Thomas 
Bruce awes Reed, Mo. Tydings 
Curtis Hayden Reed, Pa. Tyson 
Deneen Keyes Robinson, Ark arren 
Edge King Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Edwards McKellar Sackett. Watson 
Fess cLean Schall 
Fletcher Metcalf Simmons 
NAYS—36 
Barkley Cutting La Follette Shipstead 
Black Dale Locher Shortridge 
Blaine Dill McMaster Steiwer 
Borah George McNary Stephens 
Bratton Hale Norris Vandenberg 
Brookhart Harris ye Wagner 
Capper Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Jobnson Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—12 
Carawa ff Howell Neely 
du Pon Gooding Jones Norbeck 
Frazier Gould Mayfield Trammell 
So the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 
BOULDER DAM 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River 
compact, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 728, Order of Business No. 606, the present unfinished 
business of the Senate, may be made the unfinished business of 
the Senate for the day when.Congress assembles in December 
next, 1928, and shall continue the unfinished business then 
until disposed of. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the Senator whether, if his measure becomes the 
unfinished business, it will be his intention to press it to a 
yote as rapidly as possible? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Indeed, sir, that is what I have been en- 
deavoring to do; but, at any rate, that shall be done. That 
answers the Senator’s query. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. President, I think the situation in the present session of 
Congress has been highly unfair to all the other legislation on 
the calendar. The Senator from California has been most 
gracious in yielding first to one of us and then to another; 
but the practical effect of keeping the Boulder Dam bill astride 
of the Senate’s path for months has been that nothing could 
be done except by unanimous consent, That is not fair to other 
legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that is not quite accurate 
by any means. When the Boulder Dam bill came before the 
Senate it came before the Senate upon a distinct agreement 
upon the part of the author of that bill with those who gave 
it the right to be a part of the Senate’s business that he would 
permit certain measures—tax measures, conference reports, ap- 
propriation measures, and the like—to be heard, and permit his 
bill to be set aside. The Senator from California always ob- 
serves sedulously every agreement that he makes; so he ob- 
served his agreement made at the time the bill was put upon 
the list by the steering committee just exactly as he ought to 
have done. 


77) ß 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would yield 
for a suggestion. I desire to make a suggestion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say just one word. I want to say 
that the Senator from California faithfully kept every promise 
that he made, and I hope his request will be granted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the matter to which I wanted 
to call the attention of the Senator—and I should like to have 
the attention of the Senate also—is that no bill can be made 
the unfinished business by unanimous consent. Unfinished busi- 
ness comes about by the operation of a certain parliamentary 
procedure. 

Mr. MOSES, The Senator can move to make the bill a 
special order for that day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to get the bill in a 
situation where it might be displaced. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator suggest, then, that I move 
to make it the unfinished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator can not do it by motion. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator can move to make it a special 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator's bill is now the unfinished busi- 
ness, and if the Senate adjourns without displacing it by motion 
it will still be the unfinished business. What we ought to do, 
it seems to me, is, by unanimous consent, to lay it temporarily 
aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I make the 
suggestion that I made yesterday, which will relieve from every 
difficulty that has been presented; namely, that the Senator 
from California ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business now be laid aside, and that at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes 
p. m. the Presiding Officer lay the unfinished business before 
the Senate. That will have the result of bringing the un- 
finished business back before the Senate at the time when the 
Senate has already agreed to adjourn, and it will then be the 
unfinished business when the Senate meets in December. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I accept the suggestion. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to know whether the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Kansas resulted from any concession made by the Senator fram 
California before he took the risks of the vote with reference 
to final adjournment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just a minute. I want to know just what 
the Senator from Maryland means by that. 

Mr. BRUCE. I mean just what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator means to imply that I 
entered into any agreement in relation to the vote, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a minute, Mr. President. 
Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not propose to permit the Senator 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator will yield to me. 
Mr. President, I can assure the Senator from Maryland that I 
had no understanding with either the Senator from California 
or either of the Senators from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Quite right. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I made this suggestion yes- 
terday because I saw that it would relieve from all the 
parliamentary difficulties which had been raised, and I repeat 
it this morning because I feel that it was a fair proposition. 
Otherwise the Senator from California could keep the un- 
finished business before the Senate all the time, and we would 
continue to wrangle here until the hour of 5.30; and I wanted 
the Senate to do all the business it can between now and that 
time. I assure the Senator from Maryland that I did not even 
mention the matter to the Senator from California or to anyone 
else. 

Mr. BRUCE. I just asked as a matter of curiosity; because, 
since the Senator chose to take the fortunes of war, and he 
has been carrying on this fight here now for hours—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course I chose to take the fortunes of 
war. 

Mr. BRUCE. And he did not win, and we did 

Mr. JOHNSON. All right; you did win. You won on the 
adjournment, did you not? 

Mr. BRUCE. I recollect that when he was wrangling, after 
he got his adversary down he gave him another blow. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, give me another one if you can, sir. 
Go on. I intend to. 

Mr. BRUCE. We have given you one. 
another. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
another if you can. 

Mr. NORRIS (and other Senators). 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 


We will give you 
Well, go on. You are at liberty to give 
Regular order! 


May 29. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to resent the insinuation which was 
contained in the suggestion that I had entered into any agree- 
ment with anybody in respect to this matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. I asked whether you had entered into any, 
and the Senator from Arkansas—whose word is truth itself— 
said to me that he had entered into none with you. I am 
satisfied with that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the implication ought never to have 
been uttered on this floor; and I resent its being uttered in 
respect to me. I have made a fight upon this bill. I made a 
fight upon adjournment. I made the*best fight of which I 
was capable. I have been temporarily beaten; but by Heaven, 
sir, there is another day, and somebody else may be whipped 
on that other day! [Applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I haye been recognized, and I 
take the floor, not that I have any particular use for it except 
to make the suggestion that I think this is a fair proposition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to pour some oil on the troubled 
waters myself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We all want to do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas has 
been recognized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is a fair suggestion, one 
that can work harm to no one, that does injustice to no one, 
and it will relieve the Senate of great difficulty and very many 
embarrassments. I trust there will be no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas). Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator from California that he move to proceed with the 
consideration of some other bill; and I pledge him that if he 
secures recognition and moves to again proceed to the considera- 
tion of what is now the unfinished business I will vote for it, 
and eyery Member on this side, with the exception of the Sen- 
ater from Maryland, will vote for it, and his bill will be the 
unfinished business when the Senate adjourns at 5.30, and the 
Senate will at least have an opportunity to transact some busi- 
ness. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boras] has been on his feet asking for recognition for the last 
five minutes. The Senator from Idaho is recognized. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska if he 
wants to make a parliamentary suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I want to make. 

I should be very glad to carry out the arrangement the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has suggested; but if it is going to require 
a*vote to place the unfinished business back as the unfinished 
business, it will be a motion that is debatable, and the Senator 
from Maryland can kill the vote on that motion. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? Why can not the Senator from California move 
to make the Boulder Dam bill a special order for a fixed time 
next session? That will settle it. 

Mr. NORRIS. A special order will not do him much good. 
It can be set aside. 

Mr. WATSON. It will do him good. If the Senate votes to 
make it a special order, that fixes it definitely. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I will say to the Senator from 
California that, no matter what the situation is, I will vote to 
make his bill the unfinished business, no matter whether it is one 
day or any other day. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from California moves 
to make the Boulder Dam bill a special order, and a special 
order is entered, and the bill becomes a special order on the con- 
vening of Congress, no other order having been entered, would 
it not then be taken up at the conclusion of the first morning 
hour and become the unfinished business when the Senate ad- 
journs on that day? J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would, at the conclusion of the 
first day's business after 2 o’clock. 


1928 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Therefore, Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator from California that he make his bill a special 
order for the first day of the next session of Congress, at 2 
o'clock. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I move that the bill which I 
have just described—that is, Senate bill 728, Order of Business 
606—be made a special order for 2 o'clock p. m. the first day of 
the convening of Congress in December, 1928. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I desire to say that I am just as much opposed 
to that suggestion as I was to the last. I can not see why any 
concession. of any kind should be made to the Senator from 
California in this matter. He should take, as the rest of us do, 
the hazards of parliamentary procedure. 

I am opposed to the Senator’s bill. No bill is pending in this 
body to which I am more antagonistic than I am to his bill. 
The Senators from Arizona are not more opposed to it than I 
am. Why, therefore, should I be expected to acquiesce in this 
proposal simply because somebody rises here and with violent 
gestures endeavors to place me in a position of parliamentary 
isolation? I have my own convictions about this matter, and 
I propose to adhere to them. 

As I say, if the Senator had entered into any understanding 
about the course which things were to take here I should feel 
entirely differently. I should have the generosity that any 
successful antagonist should always have; but there was noth- 
ing of the sort. He did everything in his power to bring this 
bill—highly obnoxious to me and to other Members of this 
body—to a vote. He failed, and he should take the conse- 
quences of failure: and I say that I can see no reason why 
his bill should enjoy a privileged status at the beginning of 
the next session, only to be again an obstruction to other legis- 
lation, as I look at it, as it has been during the present session. 

SEVERAL Senators. Who has the floor? 

Mr. BRUCE. I bave the floor, by recognition of the Chair, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland has 
the floor. 


Mr. BRUCE. I ask the Senator to take his seat. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
nays! 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has 
the floor. 

SEVERAL Senators. Yeas and nays! Yeas and nays! 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. BRUCE. You can howl “yeas and nays” until you are 
black in the face; I have the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! Regular order! 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I object to these tactics. 
I make the point of order that the Senator from Maryland was 
addressing the Chair. This body has a certain dignity to 
maintain, and the integrity of its rules must be maintained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
has spoken in the manly spirit in which he always speaks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Maryland had finished and was 
about to ask if there was a second to the demand for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is very pleasant indeed to find, when I 
am subjected to little short of indignity and insult by the 
leader of my own side in this body, that there is on the other 
side of this Chamber still an individual prepared to see that I 
receive a proper measure of justice. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I wanted to ask the Senator if he would not 
permit us to lay the Boulder Dam bill aside so that we can 
take up other matters, and then we can adjust this matter 
later. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us vote. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest to the Senator from California that 
he ask that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us vote upon the motion. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Maryland will not consent 
to a vote. 


Yeas and nays! Yeas and 
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Mr. JOHNSON. He can not prevent it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Sen- 
ator from California that if his bill is laid aside, to be taken 
up later, and the Senator from Maryland should get the floor, 
he could speak on it until adjournment, and it would be up in 
the air, He had better take it up now, when we have the day 
before us. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the Senate has quite as good a chance 
of brevity at my hands as it ever has at the hands of the 
Senator from Alabama. ? 

Mr. HEFLIN. When they listen to me, they hear something. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SWANSON. A parliamentary suggestion. 

Lote VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator will state his sug- 
gestion, 

Mr. SWANSON. If the unfinished business is laid aside by 
unanimous consent, any Senator can object to any other measure 
which may be taken up, and the unfinished business will come 
back before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 
finished business will not lose its status. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 30 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1297. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alice E. Moore; 

S. 3171. An act providing for a Presidents’ plaza and memo- 
rial in the city of Nashville, State of Tennessee, to Andrew 
Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson, former Presi- 
dents of the United States; and 

S. 3581. An act authorizing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to settle claims and suits against the District of 
Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

§. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George 
H. Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison; 

S. 433. An act for the relief of Harry C. Bradley; 

S. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George 
J. Me anus; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr.; 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

S. 3931. An act for the relief of Augusta Cornog; 

S. 3991. An act declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be 
“ publie purposes,” within the meaning of the proviso in sec- 
tion 7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act 
authorizing the use for permanent construction at military 
posts of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department 
real property, and authorizing the sale of certain military 
reservations, and for other purposes ” ; 

S. 4321. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, 
Ariz. ; and 

S. 4344. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 58. An act to authorize the assignment of railway postal 
clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to temporary em- 
ployment as substitute sea-post clerks; 

H. R. 1320. An act for the relief of James W. Pringle; 

H. R. 1993, An act to correct the naval record of William E. 
Adams; 

H. R. 2069. An act for the relief of Squire J. Holly ; 

H. R. 2492. An act to extend the benefits of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jobn L. 
Jenifer, a former employee of the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.;: 

H. R. 2651. An act for the relief of David F. Richards, alias 
Dayid Richards ; 
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II. R. 3202. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Hunt, widow 
of George W. Hunt; 

II. R. 3460. An act for the relief of First Lieut. Frank Z. 
Pirkey; 

H. R. 4589. An act for the relief of Dan A. Morrison; 

H. R. 4609, An act for the relief of M. L. Willis; 

H. R. 4683. An act for the relief of Fred Andler, Jr.; 

H. R. 5216. An act for the relief of the New York Marine Co.; 

H. R. 5780. An act to provide for the further carrying out of 
the award of the National War Labor Board, of July 31, 1918, 
in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; 

H. R. 5952. An act for the relief of Robert Michael White; 

H. R. 5995. An act for the relief of John F. O'Neil; 

H. R. 6350. An act for the relief of Bertram Lehman; 

H. R. 6907. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John 
Bell; 

H. R. 7392. An act for the relief of John I, Fitzgerald; 

H. R. 8130. An act authorizing the creation of game refuges 
on the Ouachita National Forest, in the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 8974. An act authorizing the President to order Oren 
W. Rynearson before a retiring board for a hearing of his case 
and upon the findings of such board determine whether or. not 
he be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by 
him at the time of his resignation ; 

H.R.8511. An act for the relief of the American Foreign 
Trade Corporation and Fils d’Aslan Fresco; 

H. R. 9009. An act for the relief of Francis Leo Shea; 

H. R. 9072. An act for the relief of Louis A. Yorke; 

H. R. 9085. An act for the relief of Charles A. Moore; 

H. R. 9168. An act for the relief of Simon A. Richardson ; 

H. R. 9716. An act for the relief of Charles H. Salley; 

H. R. 9802. An act for the relief of M. T. Nilan: 

H. 5 10015. An act authorizing the promotion on the retired 
f the Navy of Herschel Paul Cook, lieutenant, junior 
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H. i $ 10045. An act for the relief of Robert S. Ament; 

H. R. 10178. An act for the relief of the H. J. Heinz Co. 
Atlantic City, N. J.; 

H. R. 10244. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. 
Shand, United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois 
National Guard; 

H. R. 10372. An act regulating Indian allotments disposed of 


. An act for the relief of Norman Dombris; 
. An act for the relief of Ella Mae Rinks; 
. An act for the relief of William J. Casey; 
. An act for the relief of William Parish; 
. An act for the relief of Katherina Kautz and 
Fred G. Kautz, heirs of the estate of Christian F. Kautz, 
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11848, An act for the relief of Frank C. Russell; 
11422. An act for the relief of Samuel J. D. Marshall; 

. 11469. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; 
. 11510. An act for the relief of Montana State College; 
11749. An act for the relief of H. A. Russell; 

. 11772. An act for the relief of Charles Smith; 

12007. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. 
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. 12312. An act for the relief of James Hunts Along; 
12322. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
in lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; 

12359. An act for the relief of the widow of Edwin D. 
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13440. An act for the relief of Howard P. Milligan; 

1 . An act for the relief of Joseph M. McAleer; 

. An act for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore; 

. An act for the relief of E. W. Gillespie; 

An act for the relief of John F, Fleming; 
12666. An act for the relief of William S. Shacklette; 

.12711. An act for the relief of certain members of a 
rew employed by the Forest Service; 

. 12898. An act to extend the collect-on-delivery service 
and limits of indemnity to sealed domestic mail on which the 
first-class rate of postage is paid ; 

H. R. 12995. An act for the relief of Etta B. Leach Johnson; 

H. R. 13449. An act to provide for the promotion of clerks and 
general mechanics in the motor-yehicle service; 

H. R. 13450. An act to provide for the promotion of clerks, 
general mechanics, driver mechanics, and garagemen drivers in 
the motor-vehicle service ; 

H. R. 13498. An act for the relief of Clarence P. Smith; 

H. R. 13606. An act for the relief of Russell White Bear; 
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H. R. 13633. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias 
Martin G. Schanck; 

H. R. 13744. An act to provide for the acquisition by Parker 
T-See-O Post No. 12, All-American Indian Legion, Lawton, Okla., 
of the east half northeast quarter northeast quarter northwest 
quarter of section 20, township 2 north, range 11 west, Indian 
meridian, in Comanche County, Okla. ; 

H. R. 13753. An act authorizing an expenditure of certain 
funds standing to the credit of the Cherokee Nation in the 
Treasury of the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys 
for the Cherokee Nation, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13795. An act for recognition of meritorious service per- 
formed by Lieut. Commander Edward Ellsberg, Lieut. Henry 
Hartley, and Boatswain Richard E. Hawes; 

H. R. 13824. An act authorizing L. L. Montague, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Columbia River at or near Arling- 
ton, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 13825. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13826. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Union, Nebr.; 

H. R. 13882. An act to extend the benefits of the Hatch Act 
and the Smith-Lever Act to the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 13976. An act authorizing the International Business Co. 
(Inc.), its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Ashland, Ky. ; 
and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution to provide an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the 
expenses of the International Technical Committee of Aerial 
Legal Experts. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (H. R. 13622) to amend and supplement the 
Code of Laws of the United States of America. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 58. An act to authorize the assignment of railway postal 
clerks and substitute railway postal clerks to temporary em- 
ployment as substitute sea-post clerks ; 

H. R. 12898. An act to extend the collect-on-delivery service 
and limits of indemnity to sealed domestic mail on which the 
first-class rate of postage is paid; 

H. R. 13449. An act to provide for the promotion of clerks and 
general mechanics in the motor-vehicle service; and 

H. R. 13450. An act to provide for the promotion of clerks, 
general mechanics, driver mechanics, and garagemen drivers in 
the motor-vehicle service; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 1820. An act for the relief of James W. Pringle; 

H. R. 2069. An act for the relief of Squire J. Holly; 

H. R. 2651. An act for the relief of David F. Richards, alias 
David Richards; 

H. R. 8202. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Hunt, widow of 
George W. Hunt; 

H. R. 3460. An act for the relief of First Lieut, Frank Z. 
Pirkey ; 

H. R. 4683. An act for the relief of Fred Andler, jr.; 

H. R. 8974. An act authorizing the President to order Oren 
W. Rynearson before a retiring board for a hearing of his case 
and upon the findings of such board determine whether or not 
he be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay held by 
him at the time of his resignation ; 

H. R. 10457. An act for the relief of Norman Dombris; 

H. R. 11469. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; 

H. R. 11772. An act for the relief of Charles Smith; 

H. R. 12359. An act for the relief of the widow of Edwin D. 
Morgan ; 

H. R. 13476. An act for the relief of Joseph M. McAleer ; 

H. R. 12650. An act for the relief of John F. Fleming; 

H. R. 13633. An act for the relief of Martin G. Schenck, alias 
Martin G. Schanck; and 

H. R. 13825. An act to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at military posts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1993. An act to correct the naval record of William E. 
Adams; 

H. R. 5995. An act for the relief of John F. O'Neil; 

Bar R. 6907. An act for the relief of John Marks, alias John 
1 
H. R. 9072. An act for the relief of Louis A. Yorke; 


H. R. 9009. An act for the relief of Francis Leo Shea; 

H. R. 9168. An act for the relief of Simon A. Richardson; 

H. R. 10015. An act authorizing the promotion on the retired 
list of the Navy of Herschel Paul Cook, lieutenant, junior 
grade; 

H. R. 12666. An act for the relief of William S. Shacklette; 
and 

H. R. 13795. An act for recognition of meritorious service per- 
formed by Lieut. Commander Edward Ellsberg, Lieut. Henry 
Hartley, and Boatswain Richard E. Hawes; to the Committee 
on Nayy Affairs. 

H. R. 2492. An act to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to John L. 
Jenifer, a former employee of the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4609. An act for the relief of M. L. Willis ; 

H. R. 5216. An act for the relief of the New York Marine Co.; 

H. R. 5780. An act to provide for the further carrying out 
of the award of the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, 
in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethleliem, Pu.; 

H. R. 6350. An act for the relief of Bertram Lehman; 

H. R. 7392, An act for the relief of John I. Fitzgerald; 

H. R. 8511. An act for the relief of the American Foreign 
Trade Corporation and Fils d'Aslan Fresco; 

H.R. 9085. An act for the relief of Charles A. Moore; 

H. R. 9716. An act for the relief of Charles H. Salley; 

H. R. 9862. An act for the relief of M. T. Nilan; 

H. R. 10045. An act for the relief of Robert S. Ament; 

H. R. 10178. An act for the relief of the H. J. Heinz Co., 
Atlantic City, N. J.; 

. 11500. An act for the relief of Ella Mae Rinks; 
. 10624. An act for the relief of William J. Casey; 
11181. An act for the relief of William Parish; 
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. Kautz, heirs of the estate of Christian F. Kautz, de- 
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11343. An act for the relief of Frank C. Russell; 
11422. An act for the relief of Samuel J. D. Marshall; 
. An act for the relief of Montana State College; 
. An act for the relief of H. A. Russell; 


. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. 
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2499. An act for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore: 
i 2612. An act for the relief of E. W. Gillespie; 

H. R. 12711. An act for the relief of certain members of a 
trail crew employed by the Forest Service; and 

H. R. 13498. An act for the relief of Clarence P. Smith; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 4589. An act for the relief of Dan A. Morrison; 

H. R. 5952. An act for the relief of Robert Michael White; 

H. R. 12322. An act to quiet title and possession with respect 
to certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; and 

H. R. 13744. An act to provide for the acquisition by Parker 
I-See-O Post, No. 12, All American Indian Legion, Lawton, 
Okla., of the east half northeast quarter northeast quarter 
northwest quarter of section 20, township 2 north, range 11 
west, Indian meridian, in Comanche County, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

II. R. 8130. An act authorizing the creation of game refuges 
on the Ouachita National Forest, in the State of Arkansas; and 

H. R. 13882. An act fo extend the benefits of the Hatch Act 
and the Smith-Lever Act to the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 10372. An act regulating Indian allotments disposed of 
by will; 

H. R. 12312. An act for the relief of James Hunts Along; 

H. R. 13606. An act for the relief of Russell White Bear; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 13824. An act authorizing L. L. Montague, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Columbia River at or near Arling- 
ton, Oreg.; 

H. R. 13826. An act authorizing the Interstate Bridge Co., 
its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Union, Nebr.; and 

H. R. 13976. An act authorizing the International Business 
Co. (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Ashland, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 12995. An act for the relief of Etta B. Leach Johnson; 
and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution to provide an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the ex- 
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Experts; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS S. BUTLER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following resolutions of the House of Representatives, which 
were read: 

House Resolution 231 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 57 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 
funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provision of these resolutions and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the House stand in 
recess until 8 to-night, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I offer the resolution which I 
send to the desk, which I ask to have read, and then I shall 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, we are in legislative session? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate is now in legis- 
lative session. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is 
the Boulder Dam Dill. 

Mr. JOHNSON, That is correct. I am perfectly willing 
temporarily to lay aside the unfinished business for matters 
of this kind if I do not lose my place and the unfinished busi- 
ness continues as such. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will so hold. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read the reso- 
lution presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The resolution (S. Res. 259) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolwed, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. THOMAS S. BUTLER, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the Senate stand in 
recess until 1.30 o'clock p. m. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with the last 
resolution, the Senate, as a mark of further respect to the 
memory of the deceased Representative, will stand in recess 
until 1 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

Thereupon (at 1 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p, m. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 12951. An act providing for the purchase of 640 acres of 
land, more or less, immediately adjoining Camp Clark, at 
Nevada, Mo., and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 

H. R. 13406. An act to authorize the city of Fort Thomas, Ky., 
to widen, improve, reconstruct, and resurface Fort Thomas Ave- 
nue and to assess the cost thereof against the United States 
according to front feet of military reservation abutting thereon, 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 13644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes Light- 
house Reservation, La. ; 

H. R. 13778. An act authorizing Alex Gonzales, his legal repre- 
sentatives and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande near the town of Ysleta, Tex.; 

H. R. 13996. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Board of Supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl River 
at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss.; and 

H. R. 14034. An act to establish a commission for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Wyoming. 


Let us see where we are in legislative 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13622) to amend and 
supplement the Code of the Laws of the United States of 
America. 

BUSINESS FOR REMAINDER OF SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside; that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar, receive reports from the several committees, and that 
at the conclusion of the consideration of the unobjected bills 
the calendar be called under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair suggest to 
the Senator from Kansas that it might be well to change the 
order in which those items in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment shall be submitted, so that the reports of committees may 
come first? 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that that be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask unanimous consent to call up from the desk cer- 
tain measures which are not on the calendar. 

8 HR CURTIS. I will include bills and resolutions on the 

e 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And conference reports, 

Mr. CURTIS. And conference reports. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present ocenpant of the 
chair will understand the unanimous-consent agreement to cover 
all business pending before the Senate, whether on the calendar, 
reported from committees, or on the Presiding Officer’s desk. 

Mr. CURTIS. Or to be presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Or to be presented. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the unfinished business re 
mains the Boulder Dam bill; does it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Boulder Dam bill is the 
unfinished business, and under the unanimous-consent request 
it is temporarily laid aside for the purposes stated in the 
unanimous-consent request. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the Senator from Kansas what the order will be. 

Mr. CURTIS. The presentation of reports will come first. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first thing, the Chair 
will state, will be to lay down certain messages from the House 
of Representatives, following which reports of committees will 
be in order, following which the calendar will be called for 
unobjected bills, following which the calendar will be called 
under Rule VIII. In the meantime, any business may be pre- 
sented from the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry right 
there. The Chair states that any business may be presented 
from the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDGE. Exactly; but if the calendar is to be the third 
in order, as stated by the Presiding Officer, and then various 
Members suggest taking up individual bills from the floor, we 
shall never reach the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will have to be done by 
unanimous consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into. 

GEORGE A. ROBERTSON ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1541) for the relief of George A. Robertson, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $1,250 to George A. Robertson for the loss of his right eye while 
employed by the Department of the Interior in Glacier National Park, 
1913. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


UMATILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, OREG. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1191) 
to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled “An act providing 
for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing upon 
Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and granting 
patents therefor, and for other purposes,” which was on page 
1, line 8, to strike out “range” and insert ranges.“ 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in 
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SANTA ROSA ISLAND, FLA, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3991) 
declaring certain designated purposes with respect to certain 
parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be “ public purposes“ 
within the meaning of the proviso in section 7 of the act ap- 
proved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act authorizing the use for 
permanent construction at military posts of the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus War Department real property, and authoriz- 
ing the sale of certain military reservations, and for other 
purposes,” which was, on page 2, to strike out all after the word 
“municipality,” in line 7, down to and including the word 
“ prescribe,” in line 11. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ALICE k. MOORE 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1297) to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alice E. Moore, 
co were to strike out all after the enacting clause and 

rt: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is herehy, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $2,000 to Alice E. Moore, formerly employed as a dietitian and 
temporary nurse in the Medical Department at Large, War Depart- 
ment, who contracted tuberculosis while on duty at United States Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 6, Fort McPherson, Ga., during the year 1920; and 
that said Alice E. Moore shall be admitted to such Army hospital 
as may be directed by the Surgeon General of the United States Army 
for necessary care and treatment, 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act for the relief 
of Alice E. Moore.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in the absence of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], I take the responsibility 
of moving a concurrence in the amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EDGAR TRAVIS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
652) for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr., which was, on page 1, 
line 10, to strike out pay” and insert “back pay, bounty.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOHN J. FITZGERALD 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3314) 
for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to John J. Fitzgerald, during his natural life, the sum of 
$50 per month, to date from the passage of this act, as compensation In 
contracting tuberculosis while in line of duty as an employee of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, said 
monthly payments to be paid through the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission; and that said John J, Fitzgerald shall be 
admitted to a Government hospital as may be directed by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission for necessary care and 
treatment. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. On behalf of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DENEEN] I move concurrence in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNITED STATES YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a con- 
current resolution from the House of Representatives, which 
was read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there is hereby established a commission to be known as the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the commission) and to be composed of 10 commissioners, 
as follows: Five Senators, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and 5 Members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. The com- 
missioners shall serve without compensation and shall select a chair- 
man from among their number, 
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Suc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the commissioners to prepare 
and report a plan or plans and a program for the commemoration 
of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Cornwallis on 
October 19, 1781, with an estimate of the probable cost; to give due 
and proper consideration to such plan or plans as may be submitted 
to them for said celebration; to confer with such civic associations and 
organizations and with such other commissions, Federal, State, or 
municipal, as may be appointed for purposes similar to the purposes 
of this resolution, and to take such steps as may be necessary to 
secure the coordination and correlation of plans prepared by State 
commissions or by bodies created under appointment by the governors 
of the respective States and by representative civic bodies; and to do 
all such other things as may be necessary to carry into full effect the 
intents and purposes of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. That the commission, after selecting a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among their members, may employ a secretary and 
such other assistants as may be needed for clerical work connected 
with the duties of the commission: Provided, That said commission 
can so arrange that no part of the pay or expense of said secretary 
and other assistants, if any, shall be paid by the United States, 

Sec. 4. The commissioners shall receive no compensation for their 
services, but shall be paid their actual and necessary traveling, hotel, 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge of their duties, and the 
same shall be paid out of the contingent funds of the House and Senate. 

Sec. 5. That the said commission be, and the same is hereby, author- 
ized to call upon the Commission of Fine Arts, in Washington, for 
their assistance and adyice in connection with any plan or plans that 
may be submitted or considered, and the said Commission of Fine Arts 
is directed to render such assistance and advice as its other duties 
may permit and as may be within its power. 

Sec. 6. That the commission shall on or before the 15th day of 
December, 1928, make a report to the Congress, in order that enabling 
legislation may be enacted. 

Sec. 7. That the commission hereby created shall expire within two 
yrars after the expiration of the celebration. 

Sec. 8. That this concurrent resolution shall take effect immediately. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair invites the at- 
tention of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass! to this 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask the Senate to concur in the concurrent 
resolution, 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed fo. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE, ALABAMA 


The bill (H. R. 13651) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale 
County on the highway now under construction from Dothan 
to Enterprise, was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] to this bill. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be taken 
up and passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Choctawhatchee 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in Dale County, 
on the highway now being constructed from Dothan to Enterprise, in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PEARL RIVER BRIDGE, MISSISSIPPI 


The bill (H. R. 13996) granting the consent of Congress to 
the board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl 
River at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss., was read 
twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair invites the at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to this 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
oe Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the board of supervisors of Leake County, or to the board of super- 
visors of Leake County and the board of supervisors of Neshoba 
County, Miss., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Pearl River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Edinburg, Leake — 
County, Miss., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2328) to promote the 
development, protection, and utilization of grazing facilities 
within national forests, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3741) for the relief of S. L. Roberts, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1327) 
thereon. 

z HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

H. R. 13644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes Light- 
house Reservation, La.; and 

H. R. 13778. An act authorizing Alex Gonzales, his legal repre- 
sentatives and assigns, to’ construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande near the town of Ysleta, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


MAJ. CHARLES P. ELLIOTT 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I only want to take a minute 
to call attention to some matter that I desire to have referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. I believe the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] the other day had a similar case, and 
it was referred to that committee. It was an incident in which 
a retired Army officer was fired upon by the Coast Guard. I 
think there were two offenses. I took the matter up with 
Admiral Billard, and I intend to have a hearing before him; 
but I want to lay these facts before the Commerce Committee, 
since they have been charged with similar duty in almost a 
similar case. 

I ask unanimous consent that the editorials ana commuii- 
cations sent me be printed in the Recorp, and the papers re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. This matter is of such 
importance that I hope the committee will make a thorough 
investigation of the whole matter involved, as well as the 
recommendation that there shall be some remedial legislation. 
The allegations are to the effect that this retired officers’ boat 
was fired upon. He is deputy sheriff of the community, and 
was then on his way out to the barrier islands in the discharge 
of his duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The editorials and communications were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, as follows: 

Unirep Starrs Navar Hosprrar, 
Parris Island, S. C., May 16, 1928. 


Senator E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have not seen you since the Baltimore police 
and gang tried to keep us out of the convention hall in 1912. 

You would hardly remember me as an old Army officer, son of Gen. 
Stephen Elliott, of Beaufort, and cousin to the Gonzales boys and 
William Elliott, of Columbia, S. C. 

Quite recently I have passed through three rather trying experiences; 
two with the United States Coast Guard and one with a rattlesnake 
on Bay Point. Am now laid up with the effects of the latter; 


am writing in bed and must ask you to excuse errors. 

I represent the sheriff and the government of our State as special 
volunteer deputy sheriff in charge of the outer sea islands of Beaufort 
County, make my headquarters on Bay Point on east side of Port 
Royal entrance, and operate from there in my small 20-foot launch, 
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On Sunday, April 23, while hauling anchor preparatory to going to 
Beaufort to return two little children who had spent the week end 
with me, my boat was approached and laid alongside by a small Coast 
Guard cutter, the young enlisted man in charge subjecting me to a 
grueling cross-examination as to my residence, occupation, and business 
in those waters, 

1 was courteous and very thorough in giving him a complete history 
of the boat and of myself. I was not running rum, was an officer of 
nearly 50 years’ service, and, in addition, special deputy sheriff in 
charge of enforcing all laws on the outer or barrier sea islands, 

This information, with a full and detailed description of the boat, 
was forwarded to his headquarters in Charleston, 8. C., where a young 
Lieutenant Collins is in charge and made a matter of record. 

On the 2d of May, while going with my young friend, Herman von 
Harten, of Beaufort, to fish on the wreck of the steamer Lawrence, 
we were fired on by one Carl A. Soderberg, chief boatswain's mate, 
United States Coast Guard, seven shots from Colt .45-caliber pistols 
being directed around and toward my small boat, one shot hitting the 
guard rail about 3 feet above the water, within a foot or 14 inches 
of young von Harten and probably double that distance of me. 

I wheeled my boat and headed for the smal] dingy in which were 
three men, Soderberg, in command, young Eaton, and a seaman named 
Hill, I think, 

I used some very forcible language toward Soderberg, and had not 
von Harten pleaded with me and taken my 380-30 Winchester out of 
my hand would have committed justifiable manslaughter, as the men 
were never more than 50 yards from me, and, though 68 years old, 
can still see the sights of a rifle, 

I demanded through the adjutant general an investigation. It was 
held at my insistence in Beaufort on Monday, May 14, in a hall and 
not on Soderberg's boat, as suggested by the commander sent to hold 
the inquiry. I secured the services of Clande Aman and William 
Levin, lawyers, of Beaufort. We had to fight to get the facts recorded, 
It was an investigation of one’s self by one's self, in closed court; 
no stenographer was allowed me. 

In numerous cases the young man recording in longhand made omis- 
sions favorable to the accused. We saw that those were corrected. 

The evident intention was a barrel of whitewash, Mr. Aman threw 
in a bucket of lampblack, and if printed as given the evidence is 
conclusive. 

I would like very much to have a copy of the proceedings certified 
and sent to me. Many very offensive stunts have been pulled off near 
here and in Charleston Harbor. Lieutenant Collins is a callow and 
rather officious young lieutenant in charge of an important area which 
should be under a captain or commander. 

That is for the Coast Guard authorities, however, to determine. 
Lieutenant Collins, when I took him and the commander to see the 
hole made by the .45 caliber bullet in my boat, insinuated that it had 
been made after the attack on my boat, I asked him, “Do you mean 
to say that I made or caused to be made that hole?“ He then denied 
any such intention. 

He expressed in the public press before any inquiry that Soder- 
berg was justified in his attack. He came to sit on the board of 
inquiry; Mr. Aman objected and had him excluded from the hall with 
all other spectators, Upon each witness finishing his testimony he 
was directed by the commander not to divulge to anyone what had 
been testified to. This proceeding would have been all right in Russia 
before royalty lost out, but in a free country seems strange to me. 

I hope you will pardon my long letter full of mistakes, but I am 
still rather full of venom, 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES P. ELLIOTT, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1928. 
Maj. CmarLes P. ELLIOTT, 
Parris Island, 8. C.: 

In accordance with telephone conversation with Admiral Billard, 
commandant of Coast Guard, who has just returned to city, the admiral 
says he will be very glad to discuss the matter with you at any time. 

E. D. SMITH, 


— 


Parris ISLAND, S. C., May 19, 1928. 
Senator E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Supplementary to wire of even date, Claude Aman, Beaufort lawyer, 
represented me at United States Coast Guard inquiry, Beaufort, May 
14. He is not satisfied that record made by inquiry truly recorded and 
printed. Is thoroughly familiar with whole procedure. Regarded it as 
deliberate attempt to whitewash Soderberg, chief boatswain’s mate, 
United States Coast Guard. I can give very illuminating testimony and 


facts. Suggest that Aman and I be directed to appear in Washington 
for inquiry. Naval surgeon has given consent for my making journey. 
Will stop in Washington at Walter Reed Hospital. 
CHARLES P. ELIIOTT, 
Major, United States Army. 
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WAsHIxGTON, D. C., May 19, 1928. 
Maj. C. P. ELLIOTT, 
Care United States Naval Hospital, 
Parris Island, 8. C.: 

Your letter received. Will you grant permission for me to send copy 
your letter to Commandant of the Coast Guard? I am asking an 
investigation of the whole affair and would like to submit your letter 
to them. Wire me to-day, official business, collect. 

E. D. SMITH. 
Parris ISLAND, S. C., May 19, 1928. 
Senator E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate: 

Desire that Commandant of United States Coast Guard be thoroughly 

informed. Perfectly willing that copy of letter be sent him. 
Cuagies P. ELLIOTT, 
Major, United States Army, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 19, 1928, 
Mr. W. E. GONZALES, 
Care of the State, Columbia, 8. 0.: 

Have taken up the matter you brought to my attention with officials 
of the Coast Guard and have demanded a thorough investigation of all 
the facts. Will keep you posted, 

E. D. SMITH, 
BEAUFORT, S. C., May 21, 1928, 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: May 19 I sent you two telegrams, one consenting 
to the use of my letter as in your judgment seems proper and the other 
advising that my attorney, Claude M. Aman, of Beaufort, is very doubt- 
ful that the record of the court of inquiry discloses the testimony as 
given, because several times during the hearing Mr. Aman called atten- 
tion to District Commander G, R. Lofberg that the yeoman was not 
writing the questions and answers. Unquestionably Lofberg was at- 
tempting to whitewash the situation, because he refused to permit Mr. 
Aman to ask me any questions for the purpose of the record. 

If you will permit a suggestion, if I had violated the prohibition law 
or failed to comply with the regulations as to equipment on my small 
boat, the punishment under the statute, as I understand it, is twenty-five 
to one hundred dollars—certainly not death. The only relief that the 
plain citizen has in matters of this character is to present them to 
Congress. As you know, my entire life has been spent in Beaufort, 
with the exception of performance of duty in the Army, and all my vaca- 
tions have been spent here. 

I am not presenting this matter so much for myself, but I am con- 
scious of the fact that unless you gentlemen who make the law under- 
stand conditions innocent people and many times ladies riding in 
pleasure crafts will be insulted, endangered, and, like myself, come very 
near being killed. I believe that you could render no greater service to 
the people of the United States who live along the coastal regions than 
te throw some safeguard around them. I venture the opinion that if 
the United States Senate were to investigate the personnel of the Coast 
Guard, if the Coast Guard here is like that elsewhere, the Senate would 
either abandon the service or take steps to place men in charge of it 
and its personnel that would exercise judgment and some knowledge 
of what their duties were. 

I am out of business and my principal purpose in life is to be 
of what service I can to this country. You are, therefore, at liberty 
to have me summoned before any committee investigating this matter, 
both as to the incident that happened here and as to the personnel 
of the Coast Guard in this district as observed by me. To reiterate— 
it is a dangerous thing to put arms in possession of men with authority 
to shoot down citizens unless they are such type as are intelligent 
and will only exercise the use of arms when a necessity arises. 

I inclose an editorial (from the State) of May 17, mentioning other 
incidents occurring in this State. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES P, ELLIOTT, 
Major, United States Army, Retired. 

P. S.: Since this oecurrence a number of prominent men have 
spoken to and written to me asking that I see that this shooting 
be presented to Congress, in the hope that they would investigate 
this and other cases, since it has become unsafe to go on the water 
in a private craft. 

C. P. F. 
[Inclosure] 
[From the Columbia (S. C.) State of May 17, 1928] 
PROHIBITION AUTHORITIES TAKE ACTION AGAINST FIRING ON AUTOMOBILES 


An investigation into the shooting of a citizen at Niagara Falls by a 
member of the Coast Guard when said citizen did not stop his automobile 
at command has been ordered by Washington authorities, The inci- 
dent was aired on the floor of the House of Representatives, and this 
inguiry called for, 
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Last week at Fresno, Calif., a constable and a special deputy sheriff 
were indicted for manslaughter. They suspected that Frank Aiello, rid- 
ing in an automobile, was a rum runner and shot him to death. No 

liquor was in the car. 

In South Carolina a few years ago a lone fisherman sleeping in his 
boathouse, which was out of the water, was visited after midnight by 
Federal and State officers. Suddenly awakened by persons unknown to 
him and commanded to come out, he grabbed his gun and was shot to 
death by the Federal prohibition officer. In the Federal court the jury 
was not even permitted to pass on the case. In South Carolina, also, 
an automobile in which two women school-teachers were riding and 
which was not halted at command, was fired into by Federal officers. 
They were not punished. 

There have been thousands of other outrages by Federal and State 
prohibition officers, and the Constitution has been trampled upon by 
those designated to enforce the law. There are very many persons 
haying no understanding of human nature who, on the theory that the 
end justifies the means, are disposed to justify almost any act if it be 
done in the name of enforcing the prohibition law, but the State has 
maintained that nothing has tended to weaken that law so much as 
excesses and lawless acts in its behalf. They create resentments; they 
have causeñ it to lose friends and supporters. Persons will argue 
against this contention, but they might as well argue against human 
nature. 

It seems that at last authorities in Washington are coming to under- 
stand that lawlessness in behalf of the law is a boomerang. An enforce- 
ment agent in West Virginia was dismissed this week for firing at an 
automobile, and “ strict orders were issued,” according to the Associated 
Press, that shooting at suspected law violators must cease at once.” 
Commissioner Doran is quoted as saying: “ We are not going to put up 
with firing on vehicles on highways whether they stop when commanded 
or not. We will certainly not shield officers charged with this offense 
and we will aid States at any time within reasonable limits, Of course, 
a particular case depends on the facts.” 

It will be maintained, of course, that unless agents are permitted to 
shoot, many violators of thé law who would otherwise be captured will 
escape. That is true; but to shoot at a suspect is unlawful. And in 
many instances the suspect is not a suspect on the strength of evidence 
held by the officer, but merely because the agent chooses so to regard 
him. In numbers of cases, too, the man “suspected” by the agent 
suspects that agent of being a hold-up man or highway robber. And 
at the worst, no officer is warranted in shooting a man even if that 
man is known to be guilty of an offense for which, if convicted, he 
would be fined from $25 to $100. 

Beavrort, S. C., May 23, 1928. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your telegram of the 22d, wherein you advise 
that Admiral Billard, Commandant of the Coast Guard, will be glad 
to discuss with me concerning the attack made upon the writer. 

My military training leads me to believe that Commander Lofberg, 
who conducted the court of inquiry, is acting under orders of his 
superior, and if that be true, I am convinced that the effort is to 
justify the conduct of the accused rather than seek the truth. If 
that be true, do you not think it wise for you to put into motion 
such machinery as in your judgment seems best and proper in order 
to get the absolute truth of the situation before Congress? As stated 
in a prior communication to you, they did not kill me, and I really 
suffered no physical injury, but as a citizen who has had oppor- 
tunities that a number of my countrymen have been denied, I feel 
it my duty to request you as my representative, and you who have 
to do with making the laws of this Nation, to inquire both as to 
my incident and especially into the personnel of this unit; as to the 
authority they have and can exercise; and about the very great danger 
to which the public is exposed as a result of existing conditions. 

In another letter I haye mentioned that if a person were to have 
whisky or fail to have the equipment on the boat as required by 
law, the severest penalty is a nominal sum of money or short servi- 
tude—certainly not to be shot down by a group of ignorant, irre- 
sponsible squareheads. 

I am perfectly willing to be summoned before a committee or 
Admiral Billard, provided you or some other Member of Congress 
who desires to be informed, can be present, 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES P, ELLIOTT, 
Major, United States Army, Retired. 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier of May 15, 1928] 
Coast GUARD Inquiry BOARD INVESTIGATING AT BEAUFORT SENDS 

WASHINGTON Resunprs—Mays. C. P. ELLIOTT RECOUNTS STORY or 

ALLEGED Firtnc on His FrsHixG LAUNCH 

BEAUFORT, May 14.—The alleged firing without cause by a Coast Guard 
patrol boat upon a fishing launch manned by Maj. Charles P. Elliott and 
Herman yon Harten, of Beaufort, was recounted to-day before a Coast 
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Guard board of investigation which came here to receive Major Elliott's 
testimony. 

The board was organized in Charleston by Lieut. Commander G. B. 
Lofberg, of the Washington headquarters of the Coast Guard, to 
investigate a complaint lodged with Washington authorities by Major 
Elliott, who is a retired Army officer. It came to Beaufort when Major 
Elliott, who last Sunday was bitten by a rattlesnake, was unable to 
accept an invitation to testify in Charleston. 


TRANSCRIPT TO CAPITAL 


A transcript of the testimony and other finds of the board, the ses- 
sions of which were held in secret, will be forwarded to Washington and 
decision in the matter will be announced from the headquarters there, 
Lieutenant Commander Lofberg said. 

After the taking of the testimony was completed Lieutenant Com- 
mander Lofberg, Lieut. Paul Collins, commander of the Coast Guard 
at Charleston, accompanied Major Elliott to view the boat which 
Major Elliott charged was fired upon. 

The retired officer charged that on May 2 a shot fired from Coast 
Guard patrol boat 22/ struck his small fishing launch near where 
von Harten and he were standing. Boatswain's Mate Carl Soderberg, 
in charge of the Coast Guard boat, denied this charge, declaring in 
his report that he had only fired six shots across the bow of the craft 
when Major Elliott had disregarded commands to heave to for boarding 
and inspection, 

WARRANT CHARGES ASSAULT 


A warrant charging Soderberg with assault with intent to kill was 
sworn out by von Harten, but Lieutenant Collins refused to turn the 
petty officer over to civil authorities. Soderberg accompanied the 
board of inquiry to Beaufort and came ashore upon assurance having 
been given Lieutenant Collins by Sheriff McTeer that no attempt 
at arrest would be made. 

Lieutenant Collins was a member of the board of Investigation, and 
his serving on the body was protested by Major Elliott's counsel on 
the grounds that the officer had expressed previously the opinion 
that Soderberg had acted in performance of his duty. This point was 
not settled before the board went in secret session, 


INVESTIGATION OF ACTIVITIES OF THE CONTINENTAL TRADING 
CO. (REPT, NO. 1326, PT. 1) 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. By direction of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, I submit a report on the inquiry 
directed by the Senate under Senate Resolution 101, the so- 
called Continental Trading Co. inquiry. I desire to say, in this 
connection, that the report is the unanimous report of the 
Senators present at the time it was under consideration. 

I also desire to submit, and ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp, a chronology prepared by the legislative reference 
bureau on that inquiry, as well as the one which preceded it, 
known as the Teapot Dome inquiry. 

I desire to ask, also, that the report submitted by the Com- 
1 on Public Lands and Surveys be published entire in the 

ECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Warsa of Montana, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, submitted the following report pursuant to Senate Resolution 
101: 

The Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, having carried out the 
directions of the Senate contained in Senate Resolution 101, copy of 
which is appended hereto, reports as follows: 

The Continentai Trading Co. was incorporated November 16, 1921, 
and began its business life next day. On November 30, 1921, E. L. 
Doheny made his celebrated “loan” to Fall, and in the last week of 
that year Sinclair visited the Secretary of the Interior at his ranch at 
Three Rivers, then expanded by the acquisition of the adjacent Harris 
property, a deal that excited the suspicion of his neighbors who knew 
that Fall was “broke.” 

The mysterious Continental Trading Co. was discovered in the course 
of the preparation of Messrs. Pomerene and Roberts for the trial of the 
suit of the Government brought at Cheyenne, Wyo., to cancel the lease 
of the Teapot Dome. Prowling around among the records of the banks 
at which Fall had accounts in the West, a reference was found to 3½ 
per cent Liberty bonds, the numbers of which were noted. Through 
the Treasury these were traced to the Continental Trading Co., for 
whom they had been purchased with others aggregating $3,080,000 face 
value, by the New York branch of the Dominion Bank of Canada. It 
was then developed that of the bonds so acquired $230,500 worth, face 
value, were delivered by Fall's son-in-law to a bank at Pueblo, Colo., the 
avails going in part to liquidate obligations to the bank from a company 
the stock of which was owned jointly by Fall and his son-in-law, in part 
to pay off Fall's personal debts, and the remainder to the credit of his 
account, 

Inquiry revealed that the Continental Trading Co. was organized, 
as stated, in 1921 by one H. S. Osler, of Toronto, Canada, all others 
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connected with the institution being clerks in his law office, and that 
it had dissolved in 1923. The story of its entrance into the business 
world was told by ex-Senator Thomas, of the State of Colorado, prac- 
ticing law at the capital. He was called to New York by Col. A. E. 
Humphreys, a client whose home was likewise at Denver, to assist in 
drafting a contract for the sale to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. by companies controlled by Humphreys 
of 33,333,333 barrels of oil, a part of the product of a rich field opened 
up by Humphreys in west Texas, 

Conferences were held, participated in by Thomas, Humphreys, and 
his son on the one side, and Harry F. Sinclair, Robert W. Stewart, and 
Harry M. Blackmer, associated with the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co., and James E. O'Neil, the managing head of the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Co., on the other, The stock of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
is owned, the one-half by the Sinclair Consolidated Co., dominated by 
Sinclair, and the one-half by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, of the 
board of directors of which Stewart then was and still is the chairman. 
Blackmer was at that time the strong man in the Midwest Refining 
Co., all of the stock of which was then and still is owned by the 
Standard of Indiana. O'Neil directed the business of the Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co. 

The negotiations terminating in an agreement, Thomas was about to 
write the contract from notes taken by him during the conference when 
he was told that the Continental Trading Co. was to be named in the 
contract as the purchaser. There naturally arose a question as to 
the financial responsibility of that company, but all misgivings were 
stilled by the assurance that its obligations would be guaranteed by 
the two companies which throughout the negotiations were spoken of 
as the purchasers, 

The contract having been drafted, there then appeared, for the first 
time, the Toronto lawyer who the day before brought the Continental 
Trading Co. into being and who, as president of that company, signed 
and sealed it. 

The vendor companies became bound through the signature of 
Humphreys and the guarantee indorsement was executed by O'Neil 
for the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and by Sinclair and Stewart, purporting 
to act as directors of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., though 
they were not in fact such—a circumstance of no consequence, seeing 
the transaction was subsequently ratified by the board of directors of 
that company. 

Further information was secured by counsel representing the Gov- 
ernment in the litigation, civil and criminal, that while the Con- 
tinental Trading Co., by its contract heretofore referred to, guaranteed 
as stated, acquired the right to have from the Humphreys 33,333,333 
barrels of oil at $1.50 per barrel, it on the same day contracted to sell 
to the guaranteeing companies at $1.75 per barrel, O'Neil signing for 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Sinclair and Stewart for the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. 

Deliveries were made under the contracts until June 1, 1923, when 
the contract of the Continental with the Humphreys companies was 
transferred to the guaranteeing companies, they paying for it $400,000. 

The profits theretofore realized—25 cents per barrel—being thus 
swelled, the Dominion Bank, to which remittances were made, bought 
with the avails from time to time, under directions from Osler, 3½ 
per cent Liberty. bonds, to the amount of $3,080,000. These, under 
directions from the same source, were by the bank, after taking out 
2 per cent which went to the credit of Osler, evidently his commission, 
divided into four packages, each containing an equal amount and 
delivered to him. 

It was established at the trial at Cheyenne of the suit to cancel the 
Teapot Dome lease that the bonds heretofore referred to as having 
been delivered to the Pueblo bank for Fall were among those thus 
acquired by the Continental Trading Co. The Dominion Bank kept 
no record of the numbers of the bonds purchased by it, but it did 
note the brokerage firms through which they were bought and the 
identity of which was established by the records of such firms. 

The foregoing contitutes in outline the sum of the information at 
the command of the Government, either at the trial at Cheyenne or 
at the criminal trial of Fall and Sinclair in the District of Columbia, 
halted in consequence of the “shadowing” of the jury by Burns 
detectives employed by Sinclair. 

There was no direct evidence on either trial concerning how the 
bonds came into the possession of the son-in-law of Fall, who turned 
them over to the Pueblo bank, nor regarding the source from which 
he obtained them. In both instances he declined to testify on the 
ground that his evidence might tend to incriminate him. 

An effort was made to take the testimony of O'Neil and Blackmer 
who had fled to France when it seemed likely they would be called as 
witnesses under letters rogatory issued to the courts of that country, 
but they, too, declined to testify and, strangely, compulsory process 
ean not be resorted to in that Republic against recalcitrant witnesses. 

In like manner an attempt was made to compel Osler to relate the 
story of the evanescent life of the Continental Trading Co., but he 
took refuge in the plea of privilege of counsel. Persisting in his re- 
fusal to answer he was committed for contempt, his plea being over- 
ruled. He sued out a writ of habeas corpus, but again he was 
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adjudged. not to be protected by the rule that counsel ean not be 
forced to disclose confidential professional communieations. From the 
judgment thus rendered against him he appealed and departed on a 
lion hunt to South Africa. Meanwhile Judge Kennedy, sitting at 
Cheyenne, denied a motion of the Government for a continuance until 
the deposition of Osler could be taken, and the effort to get his testi- 
mony proved abortive. 

Such light as Col. Robert W. Stewart could shed upon the shady 
transaction, in view of the part he had in the negotiations leading up 
to the contracts, was likewise sought by counsel for the Government, 
but he had important business in South America about the time the 
trial was coming on and left for an unknown destination before the 
subpena could be served upon him. It might be added that Sinclair 
did not offer himself as a witness at Cheyenne and was not examined. 
Obviously, being under indictment at the time, his testimony could 
not be compelled. 

Notwithstanding the failure to close up the gap referred to, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit and the Supreme Court of 
the United States, reversing the decree of Judge Kennedy dismissing 
the Government's bill, held the facts hereinbefore narrated, with others 
brought to light by your committee, to be indicative of fraud and cor- 
ruption in the lease, and held that Fall, in executing the same, was a 
“faithless public officer.” 

Here begins the story of the revived investigation undertaken pur- 
suant to the resolution of the Senate, No. 101, directing the Com- 
mittee on Publie Lands and Surveys to continue the work that re- 
mained suspended for four years, and particularly to inquire into the 
disposition of the bonds purchased by the Continental Trading Co. 

Reference has been made to the refusal of Everhart, Fall's son-in- 
law, twice to testify on constitutional grounds. If he was in peril of 
prosecution at all, it was because he might be suspected of participa- 
tion in the crime for which Sinclair and Fall stood indicted, namely, 
conspiracy to defraud the United States, though he had never been 
formally charged with that or any other crime in connection with the 
oil leases. Nor was there any purpose to proceed against him. How- 
ever, the court on both occasions, perhaps properly, sustained his plea. 

Prior to 1921 the statute of limitations as to all offenses against the 
United States not capital was three years. Shortly after his taking 
office Attorney General Daugherty represented that gigantic frauds 
criminal in character had been perpetrated during the war by or 
through the connivance of trusted officers of the Government who 
would be likely to escape punishment through the running of the 
statute, it being impossible within the brief period of the statute, 
owing to the complicated nature of the transactions and the iniquity 
of the conspirators, to unravel the tangled web sufficiently to permit 
the framing of indictments. He asked that the period be extended in 
the case of conspiracies to defraud the United States to six years, and 
Congress promptly complied. It is well known that the great hue and 
cry came to naught. No official of the Government not altogether 
petty was ever put upon trial. None such was ever indicted save one, 
and he was discharged on a demurrer; but the statute served as a 
shield to protect the associates of Daugherty caught red-handed in the 
most stupendous piece of thievery known to our annals or perhaps to 
those of any other country. Secretary Wilbur has estimated the net 
value of the leased reserves at $1,000,000,000. 

The interruption of the Fall-Sinclair trial in Washington was im- 
proved by the Congress to repeal the Daugherty Act of 1921, thereby 
cutting away the immunity of Everhart who, being called before the 
committee on the resumption of its hearings, testified frankly that he 
got from Sinclair the bonds he turned over to the bank at Pueblo, 
together with others to the amount of $2,500 which he put into the 
hands of Fall in Washington where he came at the instance of the 
latter from the West. There was some pretense that the bonds repre- 
sented the purchase price of one-third of the stock of the Fall-Everhart 
Tres Ritos Land & Cattle Co., whose ranch property was to be turned 
into a club, a sort of riding and hunt club; but so shallow was this 
fable that its details need not be dwelt upon, though it was accepted 
by a jury of the District of Columbia that acquitted Sinclair of the 
charge of conspiring to defrand the United States in securing the 
Teapot Dome lease. 

The futile efforts of the committee to wring information from the 
dummy directors of the corporations involved need not detain us. 
Blackmer and O'Neil were, and are still abroad, subject to a penalty 
of $100,000 for failing to respond to a subpæna to attend the criminal 
trial in the District, a law to that effect having been enacted to 
enforce their appearance. Stewart's presence was secured, however, 
after the committee had enlisted the aid of John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
to induce him to cut short a round of festivities in Havana and to 
postpone a contemplated trip to Mexico. 

Though correspondence coming into the hands of the committee dis- 
closed that he and Blackmer were associated in the negotiations for the 
purchase of the Humphreys oil from the beginning and be was present 
at their culmination, as stated, he professed no knowledge of the incor- 
poration ef the Continental Trading Co. or participation therein, and 
could, or, rather, would, offer no reason why his company was not able 


to buy at $1.50 as well as the Continental Trading Co., particularly 
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when it was unknown and had no credit, so that the ultimate pur- 
chasers had to guarantee its contract to buy, and he was present and 
participating, according to the testimony of Thomas Humphreys, jr., 
and Beaman Dawes (interested because his company, the Pure Oil, was 
a stockholder of the Humphreys companies), when the agreement was 
actually entered into by which the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. were to get the oil for $1.50. He 
stolidly insisted that some one told him he could not get the oil for 
less than $1.75, and that it was a good buy at that price, though he 
knew some one was getting a “ commission" of 25 cents. He protested 
that he had never made a penny out of the transaction, but declined to 
tell what he knew about what disposition was made of the bonds. He 
was arrested by order of the Senate to answer as for contempt, sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus, which was, after hearing, quashed, though 
he remained at large pending an appeal from the order remanding him 
to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. Meanwhile he 
was indicted for his refusal to answer and stands in peril of a jail 
sentence like that imposed upon Sinclair for a like offense. 

Stewart offered in justification of his recalcitrancy that he was 
called as a witness in a criminal case involving the matters being 
inquired of by the committee, and offered that he ought not to be 
required to testify concerning them in advance of the trial, the 
reference obviously being to the trial of Sinclair on the charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government in the Teapot Dome trans- 
nction, heretofore referred to. That trial having terminated in an 
acquittal, as stated, Stewart was again called before the committee 
and answered that without any knowledge of the Continental Trading 
Co., except as heretofore set out, he was told by Osler, a short time 
after the contracts so profitable to it were entered into, that he, 
Stewart, was to participate in its profits; that thereupon he wrote out 
an instrument in the nature of a declaration of trust, reciting that 
any such coming to bim were transferred to one Barnett, tax com- 
missioner of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, a subordinate official 
or employee of that company, of which Stewart was the dominating 
head, in trust for either that company or the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co. as the one or the other should appear to be the rightful 
owner; that the instrument being executed, and Barnett made ac- 
quainted with its contents, it was placed in a safe in the office of 
Stewart, to which he and Barnett alone had the combination; that 
thereafter, from time to time, Osler delivered to him bonds aggregat- 
ing something less than $759,500, which were placed in the safe with 
the trust agreement; that coupons maturing in June and December, 
1922, and June and December, 1923, were clipped and cashed by 
Stewart, who delivered to Barnett like bonds in equal amount that 
were in like manner deposited in the safe, so that eventually the total 
reached the figure aboye mentioned; that no later maturing coupons 
were clipped, and that on or about the 21st day of April, 1928, only 
three days before the witness last testified, the whole were turned over 
to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. Stewart never communi- 
cated to any of its directors or officers or those of the Standard—save 
as stated—any information that he had or expected to have the bonds 
or any profits out of the Continental or its transactions, until the 
bonds were delivered as last-above stated. 

Questioned as to why the later-maturing coupons were not clipped or 
cashed, he answered that jhe omission arose from a desire to avoid 
“ publicity.” The most persistent examination failed to elicit any more 
definite information, but in view of all the facts disclosed there can 
remain no doubt that the unusual course pursued was followed lest Sin- 
clair might be disadvantaged thereby in the proceedings against him 
growing out of the Teapot Dome lease, and, accordingly, that Stewart, 
as well as O'Neil and Blackmer, who likewise at the same time quit 
clipping the coupons on the bonds coming to them, must have known or 
had information that some of the bonds might be, as they were, traced 
through Sinclair to Fall. If that inference is unjustifiable the suspen- 
sion in the cashing of the coupons at least affords additional ground for 
reaching the conclusion arrived at by the Supreme Court that the Con- 
tinental was organized “for some illegal purpose.” 

Having thus told of the bonds coming into his possession his atten- 
tion was directed to the following from the record of his testimony 
when he first appeared before the committee: 

“Senator WaLsH. Colonel, E suppose you have heard that so much of 
the profits of this company, the Continental Trading Co., as were 
realized up to 1923 were invested in Government bonds, part of which 
have been, traced to Secretary Fall, former Secretary of the Interior 

“Mr, STEWART (interposing). I do not know whether any have been 
traced to Secretary Fall, and I do not know anything about the bonds. 
I never had anything to do with the distribution of any bonds. 

“Senator WaLsH. What, if anything, do you know about any of the 
bonds purchased by the Continental Trading Co.? 

“Mr. STEWART. I never hañ anything to do with the-Continental Trad- 
ing Co.’s distribution of any bonds. 

“Senator Wals. That is not an answer to the question, Colonel. 

“Mr. STEWART, I think it is. 

“Senator Walsu. The question is, What do you know about them 
not whether you had anything to do with them? 

“Mr. Srewart. Well, I didn't know anything about it. 
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“Senator WALsH. Now, let us get to this transaction by which the 
Sinclair Crude Oil : 

Mr. Stewart (interposing). I never had anything to do with the 
distribution by the Continental Trading Co. of any bonds. 

“Senator Warsa. Do you know anything about the matter? 

“Mr. STEWART. I don't know anything about it. 

“Senator Walsu. What is that? 

“Mr. Stewart. I don't know anything about it; that is, I don't 
remember anything about it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Stewart, do you know of anyone who received 
these bonds that the Continental Trading Co. is reported to haya 
dealt in? 

“Mr. Srmwarr. Senator Nye, I did not personally receive any of 
these bonds or make a dollar out of them; I personally did not make a 
dollar out of this transaction. 

“The CHaAinMan. That was not the question. 

“Mr. Srewart. I have said that to you to make way for something 
else. I am a witness in a case which is now pending between the 
Government of the United States and some defendanfs. I have been 
interrogated in- regard to these subjects by the counsel appointed to 
represent the United States in that case. From their interrogation of 
me I am of the opinion those are the issues which are going to be 
tried in that case, and I do not think that the line of interrogation 
here by this committee is within the jurisdiction of the committee under 
the laws of the United States. I do not think that the question is 
entirely pertinent to this inquiry, even.” 

How he attempted to justify himself is shown by the following from 
his testimony on his later appearance: 

“Senator Wals. Do you care to say anything about that testimony, 
Colonel? 

„Mr. Srewart. I do not think so. I want to make it plain. What 
I meant there, I think, from what you read there, I assumed you 
were talking about the distribution of bonds to Mr. Fall or to some- 
body so that these bonds got Into Mr. Fall's hands, but I never knew 
anything about those. 

“Senator WaLsH. You were referring to bonds which might come 
into the possession of Mr. Fall? 

“Mr. STEWART. I assumed from what you read there that you re- 
ferred to the bonds coming into the hands of Mr. Fall, and, as a 
matter of fact, all of the statements there are true. 

“Senator WatsH. But, you will observe, Colonel, the question is, 
‘What, if anything, do you know about any of the bonds purchased 
by the Continental Trading Co.?“ 

“Mr. Srxwanr. I think my answer was I had nothing to do with 
their distribution.” 

The Senate gave some evidence of an indisposition to accept his 
explanation as satisfactory and directed that the record be transmitted 
to the United States attorney for the District of Columbia, with a view 
to its submission, in the discretion of that officer, to a grand jury, look- 
ing to an indictment for perjury. 

Not all the witnesses holding places with the companies involved, 
however, suffered from amnesia, though that affection was most ex- 
traordinarily general among them. 

The gentleman who succeeded O'Neil as chairman of the board of 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., long associated with him, told an amazing 
story of having been called in the year 1925 by O'Neil to Montreal, 
whither, obviously avoiding the United States, he had secretly come 
from France ill and expecting to die. He conveyed to his friend the 
intelligence that he had made a profit out of the transactions of the 
Continental Trading Co. amounting, with accrued Interest, to $800,000, 
which he asserted he considered and had always considered belonging 
to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. He gave the messenger so summoned an 
order on his son in New York to deliver to the bearer bonds to the 
amount above indicated for that company, which was done, and the 
bonds were taken to the office of the company at Independence, Kans., 
where they now are in the possession of an affiliated company. 

Another actor in the drama, Henry M. Blackmer, anticipated the dis- 
covery by the committee of the whereabouts of his share of the loot 
by sending his attorney to tell about it. He, too, cautiously crept to 
Canada, where he summoned his counsel to tell him that, as in the case 
of the O'Neil bonds, none of the coupons on his had been cashed, except 
those maturing in June and December, 1922, and that they were held 
intact to the amount of $763,000 in New York. This was done because 
he had some misgivings about a claim that might be made thereto by 
either the Midwest Refining Co. or the Standard of Indiana, with the 
directing head of the latter of which he, as heretofore set out, had been 
associated in the transaction through which the bonds had been acquired, 
and of the former of which he was himself the directing officer, at a 
salary of $50,000 or more. In his case it was apparently the prompt- 
ings of prudence that brought him from his sanctuary, not of conscience, 
as in the case of O'Neil. 

Neither volunteered any information concerning the disposition of 
the remainder of the bonds, O’Neil indicating quite clearly to his 
intimate friend on announcing his purpose to surrender that he did 
not desire to be questioned concerning details. It was further devel- 
oped at the original hearing in 1924 that Sinclair had turned over to 
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Will H. Hays, for the Republican National Committee, about December 
3, 1923, $75,000 in bonds, which at the later inquest were shown to 
be Continental bonds. That gentleman, whe had been chairman of 
the committee mentioned, prior to and during the campaign of 1920, 
and who became Postmaster General on the incoming of the Harding 
administration in March, 1921, felt impelled, though he had retired 
from both positions, in the fall of 1923 to help raise funds to meet 
the large deficit resulting from a somewhat liberal course of spending 
in that campaign. He left the impression, if he did not actually state 
when on the stand in 1924, after much prodding, that the contribu- 
tion had been made by Sinclair in cash, but another witness revealed 
that what the committee received were bonds in the amount above 
indicated, which were converted and applied to the liquidation of an 
indebtedness at the Empire Trust Co. 

On the renewed hearing Mr. Hays voluntarily appeared—whether 
he had an acute sense that the facts would otherwise be divulged is 
a matter of speculation—and told the committee that Sinclair had 
further turned over $185,000 in bonds, in the nature of a loan, to be 
“used” by the committee in taking care of the debt. Pressed for an 
explanation as to how the bonds were to be “used,” Mr. Hays was 
indefinite and unintelligible, but it was anticipated that in some way 
the delivery of them would, to that extent, serve to permit the 
statement to be made to the committee, then about to assemble, that 
the debt had been “provided for,“ it being understood that from 
moneys to be raised by a nation-wide solicitation Sinclair was to be 
made whole. 

Of the bonds so “loaned” Hays told that $60,000 were sent to Fred 
W. Upham, treasurer of the committee at Chicago, and $25,000 to John 
W. Weeks, then Secretary of War, and $50,000 delivered to John T. 
Pratt, a wealthy New Yorker, a member of the “Standard Oil group.” 
Pratt subscribed on the receipt of the bonzs on November 28, 1923, 
toward the fund to lift the indebtedness, $50,000, remitting by check 
to Upham, but afterwards was prevailed upon by Hays to return either 
the bonds he received or an equal amount which Hays then turned 
back to Sinclair, together with $50,000 more which, according to Hays, 
were never “used.” 

Interrogated as to what Upham was to do with the bonds sent to 
him Hays professed ignorance, but denied specifically that it was 
understood that he was to distribute them around among trustworthy 
Republicans in the city of Chicago and take from them checks for 
the avails, giving to the transactions the character of subscriptions 
from the recipients, respectively. - 

Information coming to the committee to the effect that that was 
just what was: done was confirmed by the testimony of James A. 
Patten of that city, a retired grain speculator of advanced years, who 
got $25,000 of the bonds from Upham and subscribed for an equal 
amount. Patten took the bonds, but, reflecting on the matter, his 
sense of decency revolted and he grew angry at being thus approached, 
but stilled his conscience by donating an equal amount to a hospital. 
Other Chicagoans were shown to have subscribed similarly. 

Meanwhile the custodians of the papers and effects of Mr. Pratt, 
who died during the summer of 1927, placed in the hands of the com- 
mittee, among other papers relating to the transaction in which he 
figured, a small slip of paper on which were memoranda in pencil in 
his handwriting, intending to serve as a record of the same, in the 
Jower right-hand corner of which were four names— Weeks,” “Andy,” 
“Butler,” and “du Pont.“ Senator COLEMAN DU Pont got from Hays 
the $75,000 in bonds which went toward discharging the obligation at 
the Empire Trust Co., of which pu Ponr was an officer. Weeks had 
been the recipient of bonds and so it was a reasonable inference that 
“Andy,” presumably Andrew W, Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Senator William M. Butler, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, had some part in the transaction. Being called they both 
asserted that Hays had tendered bonds to them, te the former $50,000 
and to the latter $25,000; but that they had declined to accept them, 
though Secretary Mellon, who was told the bonds were provided by 
Sinclair, made a contribution in the amount of the bonds sent him. 
Neither of them manifested any resentment such as stirred Patten, 
nor did either rebuke Hays, or counsel him to return the bonds to 
Sinclair, or make any effort to dissuade him from “using” the bonds, 
nor did either take any steps to prevent his “use” of them. More- 
over at the outset of its work the committee sought the aid of the 
Treasury and had been assured by the Secretary that the secret service 
of his department would give the committee all possible assistance. It 
responded and was collaborating with the committee in its effort to 
trace the bonds, though neither had had any information concerning 
the connection of the Secretary with any of them. 

Secretary Mellon was unaware of the fact that the bonds tendered 
him came from the Continental, but he knew they were contributed by 
Sinclair, for Hays told him so, and he had information, apparently from 
some other source, that Sinclair had made a huge contribution in bonds 
toward liquidating the debt of the committee, understood by Mellon 
to have been in an amount approximating $300,000. No other con- 
tributer gave anything like such sum; and the limit to which Mellon 
himself cared to go or was asked to go was $50,000, though, according 
to common repute, he is one of the wealthiest men in America. 
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In this connection it should be recalled that the great concession of 
Sinclair, charged to bave been corruptly secured, was at the time 
actually under investigation. No explanation was offered by the Sec- 
retary as to why he did not communicate to Government counsel the in- 
valuable information in his possession concerning Sinclair's extraordinary 
generosity to the committee, for use in the suit instituted a few 
months thereafter to annul the lease of the Teapot Dome, and which 
was brought to trial a year later, nor why he did not acquaint the 
committee, charged with the duty devolving upon it by Senate Resolu- 
tion 101 of ascertaining what disposition had been made of the Conti- 
nental bonds, with the obviously pertinent fact that a short time after 
they were by it acquired through transactions in which Sinclair had 
prominently figured, he had turned over to Hays bonds of the same 
issue aggregating, as the Secretary understood, in the neighborhood of 
$300,000, 

It will be borne in mind that the Treasury itself prosecuted for 
Government counsel, under their direction, the inquiry which opened 
the books of the Dominion Bank and revealed the purchase of the 
bonds by it for the Continental and the distribution of them from time 
to time in four parcels, each containing an equal amount and going, 
presumably, to Sinclair, Stewart, Blackmer, and O'Neil, respectively, 
as in fact, as later established, they did go, 

Though Secretary Mellon had no definite information that the bonds 
Hays got from Sinclair were Continental bonds, the slightest attention 
to facts presumably within his knowledge would have made such an 
inference all but irresistible, even if he were not prompted by the 
official duty of collecting the income tax, obviously due from the Conti- 
nental, to make searching inquiry into what had become of its bonds. 

Hays, recalled, explained his failure to mention his effort to get 
Mellon and Butler to take the bonds by saying that he felt called 
upon to tell only about how the bonds were “used.” He added that 
the bonds tendered to Mellon—actually he had them for a week or 
10 days—were the $50,000 worth be had said on his earlier appear- 
ance never were “used” and were turned back to Sinclair, Pre- 
sumably the $25,000 which Butler refused went to Weeks. Sinclair 
having recovered $100,000 of the $185,000 worth “ loaned,” “ glancing 
an eye of pity on bis (Hays's) losses” through speculations in Sin- 
dair stock, generously released Hays from any obligation arising out 
of the “lean” of the stock by making a further contribution to the 
debt fund of $85,000, or $160,000 in all. 

Reference was made at the outset to the singular circumstance 
that the organization of the Continental Trading Co. on the one hand 
and the preliminaries to the leasing of the naval oil reserves on the 
other occurred simultaneously. An even more striking coincidence 
in respect to time as between these two enterprises is disclosed. The 
date of the delivery of the bonds by Sinclair to Hays is fixed by 
the date of Pratt’s check to Upham, and the receipt of the brokerage 
house to which the bonds he got were delivered for sale, as Novem- 
ber 28, 1928. The time is further fixed by the date of the application 
of the avails of the bonds that went to Du Pont by the records of the 
Empire Trust Co., showing that the proceeds thereof were received by 
it December 3, 1923. At that very time the facts were being un- 
folded before the Senate Committee from which the inference was 
all but inescapable that Fall had been bribed to issue the leases. 
On November 30, 1923, the so-called “New Mexico“ witnesses were 
examined, having been subpenaed perhaps a week before—Clayton, 
the county treasurer of Fall's county, who told that he hadn't paid 
his taxes for 10 years prior to the summer of 1922, when they were 
liquidated; Carl Magee, who testified that Fall had told him some 
time prior to 1921 that he (Fall) was broke”; other citizens who 
testified that conditions had been so hard in the cattle business in 
which Fall was engaged that every cattleman in that county was 
broke; Fall's neighbor, Harris, who had just sold his ranch to the 
former for $94,000 cash, and Johnson, the ranch foreman, who tes- 
tified to extensive and costly improvements on Fall's place. So sig- 
nificant was this testimony that his friends on the committee, Senators 
Smoot and Lenroot, telegraphed Fall at once that he ought to come on 
without delay to explain. 

This synchrony suggests at once that the extraordinary sum yielded 
up at that critical time by Sinclair was not altogether voluntarily 
donated, and that either hope or fear, if not gratitude, stimulated his 
generosity and accentuated his devotion to the principles of the Repub- 
Hean Party. In the predicament in which he found himself at that 
juncture he stood in dire need of friends at court. © 

Sinclair having been acquitted, as stated, he was examined by the 
committee, and told that he came to tite meeting, out of the negotia- 
tions at which the Continental contracts were entered into, on the 
invitation of Blackmer, by whom he was assured that he (Sinclair) 
would share in the commission“ of 25 cents a barrel on the oil which 
was the subject of the transaction, Sinclair remarking, by way of pro- 
test, that the “commission” was too large. Blackmer must have said 
something about the purpose to convert the profits into bonds, for he 
admonished Sinclair not to transfer any of them, or, perhaps, to clip 
the coupons, a caution he disregarded. He protested, however, that he 
had no part in the organization of the Continental and knew nothing 
of the reason for its coming inte existence. He told the committee 
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that from time to time Blackmer delivered him bonds, sometimes 
sending them by a messenger, who took no receipt, and that the only 
record he (Sinclair) kept was a notation on the back of an envelope 
inclosing the bonds, or on a card, indicating the dates and amounts of 
the deliveries, which he destroyed after having been subpœnaed to 
appear before the committee, and after having communicated to the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. the information thus recorded in a 
letter written after his acquittal and a few days before he appeared 
befoie the committee, about April 21, 1928, with which he transmitted 
bonds in an amcunt equal to the amount received by him from Black- 
mer, with accrued interest, in all, $889,000. As the bonds were re- 
ceived, he kept them in a safe in his private residence, though he had 
safety-deposit boxes at several banks in which bonds and other securi- 
ties were kept. He proftssed to have acted at all times in arranging 
to receive and in receiving the bonds for his company, but he never 
advised any of its officers or anyone else of such purpose or that he 
held the bonds for it; nor did he ever make any record enabling it to 
assert title in case of his death. The bonds were from time to time, 
as demonstrated by indubitable evidence before the committce, used in 
payment of private obligations of Sinclair, assumed or incurred; they 
were intermingled with other bonds of like character held by him, so 
that he professed to be unable to say whet er he did or did not so use 
them or any of them, and the equivalent of the bonds he received was 
never turned over to his company until facts developed by your com- 
mittee pointed unmistakably to his having the bonds and its purpose 
to call him for information concerning them was readily to be surmised 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the facts leading to the conclusion 
that no one of the four conspirators had at the outset any purpose 
to make the company each respectively represented the beneficiary of 
the Continental transactions. If this judgment is harsh the parties 
affected, whose testimony given directly or vicariously was character- 
ized in no degree by candor, are themselves to blame. It is impossible 
to offer any sane reason for taking the pains or going to the expense 
of organizing the corporation device or for paying Osler commissions 
umounting to $60,000 for conducting its affairs if there was an honest 
intention that the companies should have the profits. If, as Stewart 
and Sinclair tried to convey the impression, Blackmer was entitled to 
a commission for negotiating the deal, it would have been a simple 
matter to draft a contract reciting the sale by the Humphreys com- 
panies to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co. at $1.50 per barrel and another from those companies to 
Blackmer for the payment to him of the proper commission. 

As the transaction now stands the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. has been made whole, but the Prairie Oil & Gas is out the amount 
still held by Blackmer. In this statement account is not taken of 
the fact that a loss to the companies has ensued to the amount of 
the interest that would have accrued on the various sums represented 
by the coupons not cashed, had they been turned in for payment and 
the interest thus realized been invested or deposited in an interest-bear- 
ing account. Moreover it is quite probable that both companies were 
all the time borrowing at a rate in excess of 3% per cent, and that 
they could have used the sums withheld from them in their business 
so as to produce a return in excess of 3% per cent. However that may 
be, if the avails belonged to the companies they, through their boards 
of directors, had the right to have the funds promptly as they came 
from the Continental, to employ as they saw fit. The officers who 
withheld the funds in asserting now that they were being held for 
the companies confess to a dereliction of duty to their stockholders. 

The purpose for which the Continental Trading Co. was organized 
remains a mystery. No doubt can be entertained that Stewart and 
Sinclair can both tell but they both stoutly, but unconvineingly, declared 
they could not. Blackmer and O'Neil could illuminate the subject but 
they cautiously remain beyond the jurisdiction, Osler probably could, 
but he has been sojourning in Europe shrewdly avoiding at this season 
the compulsory process of the Canadian courts, likely to be invoked 
to compel him to pay an income tax or to punish him for refusing to 
return for taxation his share of the spoils. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the Senate the Secretary of the Treasury 
has reported that the four conspirators have, after the facts herein 
recited were made public by your committee, paid ratably the sum of 
$606,097.19, taxes, interest, and penalties due from the Continental 
Trading Co., and that incidental to the inquiry prosecuted by your com- 
mittee information was secured resulting in the collection of taxes, 
interest, and penalties in the further sum of $1,398,910,09. 

As heretofore stated, the transactions from which the Continental 
realized profits in excess of $3,000,000 became known to the representa- 
tives of the Government some time prior to January, 1925. The 
Secret Service agents of the Treasury having access to the books of the 
Dominion Bank had knowledge of the account of the Continental Trad- 
ing Co. and of the distribution of its assets. No explanation has been 
offered for the failure of the Treasury for nearly three years to exact 
payment of the tax due from it. A suit brought against the distributees 


would have brought out all the essential facts developed by the com- 
mittee, affording as it would, an opportunity to examine under oath 
the participants in the unsavory affair, including’ Blackmer and O'Neil 
before they fled beyond seas. Before the hearings had progressed very 
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far the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury was called to the 
probability that a tax was due from the Continental Trading Co. and 
to the likelihood that it had made no return. He was asked to indicate 
to the committee what legislation, if any, was, in his judgment, desirable 
to assure payment by those into whose hands the assets of the cor- 
poration had passed. To this inquiry he responded that none was then 
in mind, but that if upon further inquiry any supplementary enactment 
might seem helpful the committee or the Congress would be advised. 

In reporting the collection of the sums already realized the Secre- 
tary advised that further payments might be expected, as obviously 
surtaxes are due from the parties into whose hands the profits of the 
Continental passed, the sum due being dependent upon the total income 
of each of the distributees and on whether the obligation is due from 
the immediate or from the ultimate distributees. 

The committee was directed to resume its work because of a 
widespread belief that the fund accumulated by the Continental Trading 
Co., which had been denounced by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as a fraudulent institution, was to be devoted and perhaps had 
been devoted to corrupt uses of one form or another, seeing that some 
of it had been shown to haye been so employed. It seems now, how- 
ever, to have been the ill-gotten gains of a contemptible private steal, 
the peculations of trusted officers of great industrial houses, pilfering 
from their own companies, robbing their own stockholders, the share 
of the boodle coming to one of the freebooters serving in part as 
the price of the perfidy of a member of the President's Cabinet. 

The expense of the inquiry, the results of which are here reported 
and which has resulted in the recovery for the Government of slightly 
in excess of $2,000,000 with the prospect of getting as much more, 
has been, as of the date hereof, $14,165. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. J. WALSH, 
For the Committee. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE NAVAL PETROLEUM 
RESERVE, No, 3, Teapot DOME 


{Rita Dielmann, April 25, 1928] 


[Nore.— Events in the history of Teapot Dome are herein arranged 
chronologically with no indication as to the date or method whereby 
facts were disclosed. For the legislative history of Senate and House 
resolutions bearing on Teapot Dome, see Legislative reference manu- 
script No. 01663—HD216C.] 

1865: First withdrawal of public lands supposed to contain petroleum. 
(67th Cong., 2d sess., S. D. 210.) 

September 27, 1909: The President by Executive order withdrew 
certain portions of the public domain as an oil reserve. (5 F (2d) 
330.) 

June 25, 1910: Congress enacted a law authorizing the President to 
make withdrawals of public lands. (36 Stat. 847.) 

July 2, 1910: The President under authority of the act of June 25, 
again withdrew certain public lands. A part of the present naval re- 
serve No. 3 was included in this order. (14 F (2d) 705, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6046.) 

1911: First oil-burning vessel in the Navy. Fear that oil supply was 
not sufficient to put Navy on oil basis, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 1730.) 

April 30. 1915: President Wilson created naval reserve No. 3 by 
Executive order. (67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 191.) 

October 27, 1916: Report of Glenn B. Morgan, field agent, U. S. G. 
L. O., concerning the status of claims in Wyoming, shows that the 
Wyoming Oilfields Co. had a claim to most of the lands within the 
reserve. (U. S. Senate hearings, leases on naval oil reserves, p. 3369.) 

December 1,- 1916: Report of the Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
emphasized the importance of conserving the oil supply for the Navy. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 2d sess., 6046.) 

December 9, 1916: Thomas A. Edison, chairman of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, declared in an official statement that the national de- 
fense would be imperiled if any legislation was enacted which would 
divert from the Navy any portion of its petroleum fuel reserve. (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6046.) 

1917: The department investigated the claims of the Pioneer Oil 
& Refining Co. and the Société Belgo-Americaine des Petroles du Wy- 
oming to lands in the reserve and found them without merit. (U. 8. 
Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1. 1927.) 

February 25, 1920: Leasing net. Provided that all royalty accruing 
to the United States from lands within the naval petroleum reserves 
is to be deposited in the Treasury. All royalty accruing to the United 
States under any oil or gas lease, on the demand of the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall be paid in ofl or gas. (U. S. Comp. Stat., Ann. 
Suppl., 1923, §4640.) 

February 25, 1920: Universal leasing act. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease producing oil wells within the naval reserves, 
authorizing the President to permit the drilling of additional wells 
or to lease any part of a claim on which wells had been drilled. (U. S. 
Comp. Stat, Ann, SuppL, 1923, §4640.) 
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March 5, 1920: And again March 29, 1920, Secretary Daniels ad- 
dressed letters to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of 
the House of Representatives suggesting that the Secretary of the 
Navy be directed to take possession of all properties within the naval 
petroleum reserves, to conserve, develop, use, and operate the same at 
his discretion, directly or by contract, lease, or otherwise, and to use, 
store, exchange, refine, sell, or otherwise dispose of the oil and gas 
products thereof and those from all royalty oil for the benefit of the 
United States. 

Pursuant to this suggestion Congress passed the act of June 4, 1920. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1924 (current), 3961.) 

June 4, 1920: Congress passed a law directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to take possession of all properties within the naval petroleum 
reserves—to conserve, develop, use, and operate the same at his dis- 
cretion, directly or by contract, lease, or otherwise, and to use, store, 
exchange, or sell the oil and gas products thereof, and those from all 
royalty oil from lands in the naval reserves, for the benefit of the 
United States. (41 Stat. 813.) 

[Nors.—Mr. Fall, in his testimony before the Senate Committee, on 
October 23, 1923, maintained that the act of June 4, 1920, transferred 
to the Navy Department only lands against which there were no 
specific claims, Until claims were cleared the lands against which 
they were filed continued in the Department of the Interior under act 
of February 25, 1920. (U. S. Senate hearing, leases upon naval oil 
reserves, p. 179.) ] 

August 21, 1920: The Pioneer Oil & Refining Co. applied for an oil 
and gas lease on Teapot Dome. (U, 8. Senate hearing, leases on naval 
oil reserves, p. 445.) 

March 1, 1921: The Department of the Interior denied applications 
of the Pioneer Oil & Refining Co. for leases on wells in Wyoming on 
the ground that the company was not producing commercial wells 
within the meaning of the general leasing act. (U. S. Senate hearing, 
leases upon naval oil reserves, pp. 221, 1197.) 

March 8, 1921: John B. Payne, Secretary of the Interior, directed 
that the unclaimed oil land was to be offered for leasing at public 
auction to the highest bonus bidder, the royaltles being fixed by the 
department. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

March 5, 1921: Albert B. Fall became Secretary of the Interior and 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy. 

April 28, 1921: The oil companies filed a motion for rehearing. The 
motion was denied by Assistant Secretary Finney. The oil companies 
filed a motion for the invocation of the supervisory power of the Secre- 
tary. Neither the petition nor the motion were heard, but both were 
pending when the contract was made with the Mammoth Oil Co. 
(67th Cong., 2d sess, S. Doc. 210.) 

May, 1921: Fall asked Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Finney, to prepare a memorandum showing that the President might 
commit control of reserves and other wells or leases to Fall, and that 
under act of June 4, 1920, the Secretary of the Navy might ask him 
to handle conservation, development, and operation of the naval re- 
serves, (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

May 11, 1921: Fall sent Denby a letter inclosing a draft of a pro- 
posed Executive order, to be signed by Denby, transferring nayal oil 
reserves from the Navy Department to the Interior. (U. S. Supreme 
Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

May 26, 1921: Secretary Denby wrote to President Harding suggest- 
ing that the naval oil reserves might properly be transferred to the 
Interior Department. He states that the officials of the Navy Depart- 
ment had opposed the transfer. 

He also stated that in a conversation between the President, Secre- 
tary Fall, and himself it was agreed that the President would issue an 
Executive order effecting the transfer. (U. S. Senate hearing, leases 
upon naval oil reserves, pp. 286-287.) 

May 27, 1921: Rear Admiral R. S. Griffin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Engineering, wrote a memorandum for the Secretary of the Navy stat- 
ing that naval oil reserves were no longer public lands and a part of 
the interior, but property of the Navy and protested against the trans- 
fer to the Interior. ((Text) CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th Cong., ist 
sess., p. 2063.) 

May 31, 1921: Order by President Harding committing the adminis- 
tration of all oil and gas bearing lands in the naval reserves to the 
Secretary of the Interior, subject to the supervision of the President. 
(Executive Order No. 3474, 67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210.) 

June 2, 1921: Senator Harreld, of Oklahoma, wrote to the President 
questioning his legal authority to issue the Executive order of May 31, 
transferring the administration of the naval petroleum to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Secretary Fall assured the President in a letter 
that he had power under the Overman Act of 1918 to transfer functions 
from one department to another. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 
2d sess., p. 6103.) 

July 23, 1921: Fall wrote a letter to Denby suggesting that royalty 
oil might be used to pay for fuel depots to be located and planned by 
the Navy. (67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210.) 

July 29, 1921: Denby by letter to Fall indicated his acquiescence in 
the use of royalty oil to pay for fuel depots. (67th Cong, 2d sess., 
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July-October, 1921: Fall in the West to arrange with ofl men for ex- 
ploitation of ofl reserves. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, 
November 1, 1927.) 

September, 1921: Report of Mr. C. H. Wegemann, of the Geological 
Survey, points out danger of loss of oil in reserve No, 3 by the invasion 
of water. (67th Cong., 2d sess.; S. Doc. 210-6.) 

September, 1921: Dr. H. Foster Bain, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines under the Department of the Interior, and Arthur W. Ambrose, 
chief petroleum technologist in the Bureau of Mines, visited naval 
reserve No. 8. They consulted Carroll H. Wegemann, formerly in the 
Government service, and G. A. Fisher, of the firm of Fisher & Lowrey, _ 
consulting geologists and engineers. Their maps showed a fault and 
danger of drainage. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

September 27, 1921: R. S. Griffin, rear adnfiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Engineering, retired. Admiral Griffin had 
advised Secretary Denby against transfer of naval oil reserves to the 
Department of the Interior. (U. S. Senate hearing, leases upon naval 
oll reserves, pp. 347-349.) 

October 1, 1921: Admiral John K. Robison was made Chief of the 
Bureau of Engineering in the Navy Department to succeed Admiral 
Griffin. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

October 8, 1921: Admiral Robison took direct charge of the naval 
reserves by oral direction of the Secretary of the Navy. Later con- 
firmed by a written order. (5 I® (2d) 330.) 

October, 1921: Conference between Admiral Robison, Secretary Fall, 
Doctor Bain, and Mr. Ambrose to discuss possible drainage on naval 
reserve No. 8. Considered Wegemann’s second report, in which he 
stated that the Navy Department can not prevent drainage but it can 
make arrangements for development of the property under conditions 
mutually advantageous to the Navy Department and the operators. 
(5. F. (2d) 330.) 

October 25, 1921: Robison wrote a letter to Fall, signed by Denby, 
agreeing that Fall was to control the making of leases for drilling of 
wells in the naval reserves. The development of Teapot Dome reserve 
was not to be undertaken except to protect it against depletion by 
others. The Navy was to receive fuel oil for royalty oil and the royalty 
oil not so exchanged was to be stored. (United States Supreme Court, 
advance opinions, Novenrber 1, 1927.) 

November 15, 1921: A. H. Humphreys, who controlled two-oil produc- 
ing companies, his counsel, Charles S. Thomas, H. M. Blackmer, 
chairman. of the board of the Midwest Refining Co. and subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Sinclair, and O'Neil, president of the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co., met in New York. Agreed that the Humphreys's 
companies would sell oil.to Blackmer at $1.50 up to 33,333,333 barrels. 
(U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

November 16, 1921: Incorporation of the Continental Trading Co, in 
Canada by application from H. S. Osler, a barrister of Toronto. (U. S. 
Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

November 16, 1921: The same persons met with R. W. Stewart, 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. The Continental Oil Co. 
to be the purchaser instead of Blackmer. (U. 8. Supreme Court, 
Advance Opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

November 17, 1921: Osler met with same persons and contracted on 
behalf of the Continental Trading Co. for the purchase of oil at a profit 
of 25 cents a barrel. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 
1, 1927.) 

November 30, 1921: Report of Mr. Heald, who had been sent by 
Secretary Fall to make a report on the condition of reserve No. 3. He 
reported that the oil in three of the sections would certainly be drained 
and oil in other sections would presumably, but not certainly, ultimately 
be drained by wells drilled outside the reserve. (67th Cong., 2d sess., 
S. Doc, 210.) 

November 30, 1921: Meeting of the couneil of the Secretary of the 
Navy. Robison advised and it was decided that the oil reserves should 
not be used to supply fuel for current use, Robison urged that leases 
be made, that royalty oll be exchanged for fuel oil and storage con- 
structed as designated by the Navy. Denby queried whether the 
exchange was authorized by law. Robison asked the opinion of the 
Judge Advocate of the Navy, who answered affirmatively. Robison 
transmitted this to Fall in a letter signed by Denby. (U. S. Supreme 
Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927. 5 F (2d) 330.) 

December 5, 1921: Denby, Secretary of the Navy, approved the plans 
arrived at in the meeting of the council on November 30. (5 F. (2d) 
330.) 

December, 1921, to April, 1922: Mr. Fall consulted various oil com- 
panies on means of constructing a pipe line from the Teapot Dome wells 
and developing the oil lands with a view to offsetting loss by drainage 
from outside fields. Such a pipe line would pay eyentual returns in 
putting the oil in favorable market or producing a quantity for storage. 
(67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210.) 

December 31, 1921: Sinclair and Fall conferred at Fall's ranch at 
Three Rivers, N. Mex. (5 F. (2d) 300. U. S. Supreme Court, advance 
opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

January, 1922: Mr. Safford, administrative assistant to Secretary 
Fall, instructed Eddy, who was in the General Land Office in charge of 
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leasing oil lands, to make a memorandum relating to claims on Teapot 
Dome to be submitted to Secretary Fall on his return to Washington. 
(14 F. (2d) 705.) 

January, 1922: Fall was informed that counsel for certain oil com- 
panies had held that the use of royalty oil to pay for fuel depots was 
not authorized by law. He refused to submit the question to the Attor- 
ney General, lest there was some chance that an adverse opinion would 
be given. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

January 12, 1922: Mr. Tallman made a report on the status of mining 
claims at Teapot Dome. His report showed that the mineral claims on 
Teapot Dome did not deserve serious consideration and that there was 
no imperative need of opening up Teapot Dome. (14 F. (2d) 705; 
5 F. (2d) 330.) 

January 27, 1922: Fall reached Washington. After conference with 
Robison it was decided -to develop all of reserve No. 3, Teapot Dome. 
(U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

Shortly after January, 1922, Admiral Robison recommended to Denby 
the development of the Wyoming reserves as a whole and insisted upon 
the necessity of a pipe line for military reasons. Denby at first hesi- 
tated, then agreed. Admiral Robison communicated the decision to Fall. 
Admiral Robison made the recommendation to Fall on basis of fear of 
loss from drainage and pressing national emergency regarding our state 
of security. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

February 3, 1922: Sinclair went to Fall's office and presented a memo- 
randum outlining the terms of a contract to develop naval oil reserve 
No. 3. He would want a contract which would authorize him to take out 
all of the oil in the reserve on a royalty basis, to build a pipe line to 
market, to build storage tanks, and to quiet all outstanding claims on 
the reserve. Fall called for a report from Ambrose on possibility of 
drainage from the naval reserve. (67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210; 
(U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

Febrnary 18, 1922: Mr. Ambrose, chief petroleum technologist, Bureau 
of Mines, reported possible drainage during the next six or seven years 
by wells outside the Teapot Dome reserve. (14 F. (2d) 705; 67th 
Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210.) 

February, 1922-June, 1923: Purchases and deliveries in Liberty bonds 
by the Dominion Bank of Canada in New York amounted to more than 
$3,000,000. (14 F. (2d) 705; U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, 
November 1, 1927.) 

February 28, 1922: Sinclair caused the Mammoth Co. to be organized 
and obtained quitclaim deeds from oil companies holding leases on 
naval oil reserve lands. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, 
November 1, 1927; 5 F. (2d) 330.) 

March 10, 1922: Mr. Tallman again reported that there were no legal 
claims to the Teapot oil region. (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

March 11, 1922: Mammoth Oil Co, bought up claims of the Belgo- 
American and the Pioneer Oil Co. in naval reserve No. 3 for $1,000,000. 
(14 F. (2d) 705. U. S. Senate hearing, leases on naval oil reserves, 
p. 2314.) 

March 11, 1922: Sinclair made formal application to Fall for a 
lease. He inclosed a form of lease and quitclaim deeds of the Pioneer 
and Belgo Cos, (14 F. (2d) 705. U. S. Supreme Court, advance opin- 
ions, November 1, 1927.) 

March 24, 1922: Admiral Robison wrote Congressman Kelley, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Naval Affairs, that the development of 
naval petroleum reserve No. 3 was to be undertaken only to protect 
the Government against depletion of the reserve by other parties. (14 
F. (2d) 705.) 

March-April, 1922: (Two or three weeks.) Most of the lease was 
drawn up in the office of J. W. Zevely, counsel of Sinclair. The draft 
was not submitted to any lawyer in the Interior Department. (14 F. 
(2d) 705. U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

About March 30, 1922: A copy of the lease was shown to Robison. 
(U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

April 6, 1922: Senator La Follette wrote to Fall asking what was 
being done in regard to naval reserves. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

April 6, 1922: An oil paper, the Inland Oil Index, wired 
Denby asking about the purported leasing of Teapot Dome. 
(2d) 705.) 

April 7, 1922: Teapot Dome reserves leased to the Mammoth Oil 
Co., of which Harry F. Sinclair was president. (67th Cong., 2 sess. 
8. Doc. 191.) 

April 7, 1922: Secretary Denby sent the following telegram : 

“To Inland Oil Index, Cooper, Wyo. Matters connected with de- 
velopment of naval petroleum reserves are being handled by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Navy Department has made no contract for 
development of Teapot Dome.” (14 F, (2d) 705.) 

April 7-21, 1922: Between the time of making the lease and the date 
when it was made public Sinclair oil jumped on the New York Exchange 
in three days trading over $30,000,000. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 6043.) 

April 8, 1922: Commander H. A. Stuart, of the Department of the 
Navy, was detached. He left Washington April 10. (U. S. Senate 
lwaring, leases upon naval oil reserves, p. 292.) 
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April 10, 1922: Lieutenant Shafroth, of the Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering in the Navy Department, left Washington. (U. S. Senate bear- 
ing, leases upon naval oil reserves, p. 292.) 

April 7, 1922: Senator Kxxpntex inquired on behalf of one of his 
constituents whether the Secretary of the Interior would consider pro- 
posals for leases in the Teapot Dome field. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 
67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 11785.) 

April 10, 1922; Doctor Bain, Director of the Bureau of Mines, wrote 
to Senator KENDRICK in response to his inquiry about leases, inclosing 
a copy of the press memorandum of April 6, 1922. This stated that 
no leases had been granted. (14 F (2d) 705.) 

April 12, 1922: Denby signed the Sinclair lease to Teapot Dome. 
S = (2d) 830; U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 

27.) 

April 12, 1922: Fall asked Denby to procure the adoption of an 
amendment to the pending naval appropriation bill, providing that 
storage fuel oil from the naval reserves might be obtained by exchange 
of oil or use of cash received for royalty oil sold. (U. S. Supreme 
Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

April 12, 1922: Fall wrote to La Follette reviewing what the Navy 
and Interior Departments had done in regard to leasing the reserves. 
(5 F. (2d) 330.) 

April 13, 1922: Secretary Fall wrote President Harding inclosing a 
copy of his reply to Senator La Follette’s request for copies of the 
lease. In this he said, “Of course, the matter of the process by 
which we are obtaining storage, ete., and the location of the storage, 
the contracts for the game, and in fact the plans of the Navy, as 
they are being worked but by myself and Secretary Denby are military 
plans, and in my judgment, should not be given to Senator La Follette 
or anyone else.” (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

April 13, 1922: Fall left Washington for his ranch at Three Rivers, 
N. Mex., and locked the lease in his desk saying that he did not care 
to have the matter get out. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

April 14, 1922: Representative Mondell received a telegram from 
Governor Brooks of Wyoming protesting against the proposed lease. 
Mondell called on Judge Finney, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
who gave him the impression that the lease had not been concluded. 
(14 F. (2d) 705.) 

April 14, 1922: Mr. B. B. Brooks, president of the Rocky Mountain 
Oil & Gas Producers’ Association, sent a telegram to Senator KEN- 
DRICK protesting against the development of oil in the Teapot Dome. 
There was already overproduction in Wyoming, the price level was 
low, there would be no market for oil, and there was no danger of loss 
of oil by drainage. (CoNnGrEssionaL Rxconb, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 
5568.) 

April 15, 1922: The Senate passed a resolution (S. Res. 277) calling 
on the Secretary of the Interior for information as to the existence 
of a lease, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5568.) 

April 18, 1922: The Department of the Interior released a memo- 
randum to the press, explaining in a general way the leasing of Tea- 
pot Dome. (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

April 18, 1922: Letter of Mr. Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy, 
to Senator La FOLLETTE, explaining his objections to leasing naval 
oil reserve lands. (Text, New York Times, April 22, 1922.) 

April 19, 1922: Mondell again called on Finney, but was not per- 
mitted to see the lease. He went to the Navy Department and was 
permitted to read a copy. (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

April 19, 1922: B. B. Brooks, president of the Rocky Mountain Oil 
& Gas Purchasers’ Association, and former governor of Wyoming, sent 
Senator KENDRICK a telegram, stating that there was no danger of 
drainage. (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6044.) 

April 21, 1922: Edward C. Finney, Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
and Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, wrote to the President of 
the Senate in response to Senate Resolution 277, giving information 
concerning the terms of the contract with the Mammoth Oil Co. (67th 
Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 191.) 

April 23, 1922: Dr. G. B. Morgan, State geologist, of Wyoming, 
sent a telegram to Senator La FOLLETTE, stating that there was prac- 
tically no possibility of draining Teapot Dome through Salt Creek 
wells. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6044.) 

April 25, 1922: Robert D. Carey, Governor of Wyoming, sent a 
telegram to Senator La FOLLETTE, stating that there was no change 
of the Salt Creek field draining Teapot Dome. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6044.) 

April 25, 1922: Judge Finney, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
wrote to Mr. Jonx C. Scharer, who had applied for a lease, that for 
military reasons it was deemed advisable not to make the full contract 
public at that time. (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

April 28, 1922: E. C. Finney, Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitted a copy of the contract made between the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Mammoth Oil Co. (67th Cong., 
2d sess., S. Doc. 196.) 

April 29, 1922: Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 282) directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to send to the Senate copies of all oil leases 
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made on naval oil reserves, and authorizing the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys to investigate the entire subject of leases with 
reference to the protection of the rights and equities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the preservation of its natural resources. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 67th Cong., ist sess., v. 62, p. 6097.) 

May 1, 1922. Commander J. O. Richardson, United States Navy, 
emphatically advised against drilling on the Teapot Dome. (U. S. Sen- 
ate hearings, leases upon naval oil reserves, p. 373.) 

May 8, 1922: Osler, President of the Continental Co., gave the Domin- 
ion Bank of Canada a receipt for $300,000 Liberty bonds. (U. 8. 
Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

May, 1922: Sinclair gave Secretary Fall $230,500 face value of 
United States first 3½ per cent bonds, which he had got as his share 
of dividends from the Continental Trading Co. ‘The counsel for the 
United States charged and the court sustained the charge that this 
pecuniary consideration was intended to influence Fall in granting the 
Mammoth Oil Co. a lease of naval petroleums reserve No. 3. (14 F 
(2d) 705.) 

May 13, 1922: Report of F. B. Tough, supervisor of oil and gas 
operations, Bureau of Mines, explaining the leases made in April and 
defending the action of the Secretary of the Interior. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 68th Cong., ist sess., p. 4358.) 

May 29, 1922: Fall's son-in-law, M. T. Everhart, had $230,500 in 
Liberty bonds. Two hundred thousand dollars bore numbers corre- 
sponding to those purchased by the Continental Trading Co. in New 
York on April 13 and April 17 and receipted for by Osler May 8. 
(U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

June 8, 1922: Report of Mr. Tough, geol@gist in the Bureau of 
Mines. Mr. Tough reported that it was highly probable that oil- 
bearing lands in the Teapot Dome reserve would be subject to drainage 
by wells drilled on lands along the northwest boundary of the reserve. 
(67th Cong., 2d sess., 8, Doc. 210.) 

June 3, 1922: Report of A. B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, to 
President Harding on Teapot Dome oil lease in response to Senate's 
demand for information. (67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210.) 

June 5, 1922: Mr. Fall paid taxes in arrears for 1912-1920. On 
June 22, 1922, he paid taxes for 1921. [County Treasurer's Certificate.] 
(U. S. Senate hearing, leases on naval oil reserves, p. 836.) 

June 5, 1922: The Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 294) au- 
thorizing the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys to summon wit- 
nesses and to require the production of documents, to employ counsel, 
etc. (CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 8140.) 

June 7, 1922: A. B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior, transmitted to 
Hon. wrd Smoor, chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, 
2,300 documents in response to Senate Resolution No. 282. [Senator 
Watsu took charge of the documents preparatory to the investigation.] 
U. S. Senate hearing, leases on naval oil reserves, pp. 3142-3144.) 

June 7, 1922: President Harding's message to the Senate transmitting 
the report of Secretary Fall and approving the Teapot Dome oil lease. 
(67th Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 210.) 

July 13, 1922. [Note: Montana Railway Commission reported in- 
equality in prices in Wyoming and adjoining States during 1921. 67th 
Cong., 2d sess., S. Doc. 233.) 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission on conditions in the petro- 
leum trade in Wyoming and Montana. 1921 Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana purchased one-half interest in the Sinclair Pipe Line Co. The 
Sinclair interests and the Standard Oil Co. together organized the Sin- 
clair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. The Standard Oil Co. had a monopoly 
of petroleum trade in Wyoming. The Sinclair-Standard interests would 
increase the monopolistic control of the industry. The commission rec- 
ommended abolition of legislation of common-stock ownership in cor- 
porations which have been members of a combination dissolved under 
the Sherman law. (67th Cong., 24 sess., 8. Doc. 233.) 

July 29, 1922: Secretary Fall called upon Acting Secretary Roosevelt 
for marines. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
called for marines. Captain Shuler was sent to Casper, Wyo., with four 
enlisted men. (68th Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept, 794; U. S. Senate hearing, 
lenses upon naval oil reserves, pp. 2723-2724.) 

August 2, 3, 1922; The Mutual Oil Co. received their equipment. 
August 4 the marines left Casper, Wyo. (U. S. Senate bearing, leases 
upon naval oil reserves, pp. 2729-2730.) 

[Note: The marines were used rather than any form of civil injune- 
tion, lest a suit bring the validity of the Sinclair lease into question. 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 68th Cong., ist sess., pp. 10947-10948. 

August 1, 1922: James O. Lewis wrote to Mr. Ambrose indorsing the 
policy of the Navy in developing the naval oil reserves and storing oil. 
(U. S. Senate hearings, leases upon naval oil reserves, p. 824.) 

August 15, 1922: The Denver Post showed the enormous profits 
that Sinclair was making on royalty oil. ((Reprint.) U. S. Senate 
hearings, leases on naval oil reserves, pp. 2006-2010.) 

August 19, 1922: The Mammoth Oil Co. filed papers of incorpora- 
tion with the Secretary of State for Wyoming. (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 11786.) 

October, 1922-February, 1923: Nineteen producing wells were 
brought in on Teapot Dome reserve. ((Tables.) U. S. Senate hear- 


ings, leases on naval oil reserves, p. 385.) 
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October 23, 1922: $20,000 of the $90,000 lot of United States bonds 
were deposited to the credit of the Tres Ritos Cattle and Land Co, 
in the First National Bank of Pueblo. October and November, 1922, 
about $20,000 of the $90,000 United States bonds which could be 
identified as having been purchased by the Continental Trading Co., 
were deposited in the First National Bank of El Paso to the credit 
of Mr. Fall. (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

October 25, 1922: Lieut. Commander I. F. Landis, U. S. N., stated 
that Teapot Dome was not in danger of being drained Wells operating 
around it were at a considerable distance. Robert Cary, Governor of 
Wyoming: “I believe there is no chance of the Salt Creek field draining 
the Teapot Dome. To use this oil now may mean that at some time 
this country may be seriously embarrassed in a war for lack of fuel for 
its Navy. No one can justify the bartering away of valuable natural 
resources, the property of the State and the Nation.” G. B. Morgan, 
State geologist of Wyoming: “ My opinion is that Teapot Dome and Salt 
Creek are separate structures, with practically no possibility of draining 
Teapot Dome through Salt Creek wells.“ (U. S. Senate hearings, 
leases upon naval oil reserves, p. 374.) 

December 20, 1922: Separate agreement. Sinclair Pipe Line Co, to 
construct a pipe line having daily capacity of 40,000 barrels. (5 F. 
(2d) 830, U. S. Supreme Court advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

January, 1923: Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. bought tanks from 
the Mammoth Co. and stored the royalty oil that it bought from the 
Government. The Crude Oil Purchasing Co. was jointly owned by the 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation of which Sinclair was chairman, 
and by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, of which Stewart was head. 
The Sinclair Pipe Line Co., also owned half and haif by the Consoli- 
dated Co. and the Standard Co. was nominated to construct the pipe 
line designated in the lease and began construction work. (U. 8. 
Supreme Court, advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

January 11, 1923: Senator WaLsH to Florida. Took testimony of 
McLean, who said he was too ill to come to Washington. McLean said 
he did not send $100,000 to Fall. 

January 26, 1923: Secretary Denby addressed a letter to Secretary 
Fall giving specifications as to storage of oil and asking the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into a supplemental contract covering this 
matter. (Text U. S. Senate hearing, leases upon naval oil reserves, pp. 
1198-99.) 

January 30, 1923: The Senate committee invited James O. Lewis, 
formerly of the Bureau of Mines, and Mr. Clapp to investigate condi- 
tions in the Teapot Dome, and to report whether wells in the Salt Creek 
field could drain the naval reserve oil. (U. S. Senate hearing, leases 
upon naval oil reserves, p. 826.) 

Summer, 1923: Two geologists were sent by the Senate committee to 
the Teapot Dome area to report on possible drainage by wells outside 
the reserve. (The True History of Teapot Dome, Senator T. J. WALSH, 
The Forum, July, 1924.) 

February 5, 1923: The Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 434) 
continuing the authorization for an investigation provided for in Senate 
Resolution 282 and Senate Resolution 294, through the recess of Con- 
gress and until the assembling of the Sixty-eighth Congress. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 67th Cong., 4th sess., p. 3048.) 

February 9, 1923: Agreement supplementary to lease of April 7, 
1922, concerning storage tanks to be provided by Sinclair in exchange 
for royalty oil certificates. This provision made possible the use of 
proceeds from royalty oil which if sold would have to be paid into the 
Treasury. This enabled the Secretary of the Navy to construct fuel 
stations that had not been authorized by Congress. (Act of August 
31, 1842, 5 Stat. L. 577; 5 F. (2d) 330; U. S. Supreme Court, advance 
opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

March 4, 1923: Fall left the Cabinet. 

March 29, 1923: Public hearing before the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Hubert Work. Mr. J. Foley, supervisor of the Salt Creek Pro- 
ducers Conservation Committee, stated that drainage along the common 
boundary of the Salt Creek field and naval petroleum reserve No. 3 
would occur either from the reserve to the Salt Creek field or from the 
Salt Creek field to the reserve according to the predominance of drill- 
ing and the rate of operating the wells. (U. S. Senate hearing, leases 
on naval oil reserves, pp. 385-86.) 

March 29, 1923: $50,000, the balance of the $90,000 lot of United 
States bonds, were deposited with the Exchange Bank of Carrizozo, 
N. Mex., to the credit of Mr, Fall. (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

May, 1923: The Continental Trading Co. assigned its contract with 
the Humphreys companies to its guarantors for $400,000. Shortly 
afterwards it was dissolved. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opinions, 
November 1, 1927.) J 

May 26, 1923: Sinclair directed his secretary, Wahlberg, to give 
Zevely $25,000 in bonds if thè latter asked for them. These were 
deposited to Fall's credit in El Paso. Sinclair was about to go to 
Russia and had Zevely arrange with Fall to meet him there. The 
bonds were a loan, not a fee. After Fall's return from Russia, he 
gave Zevely a note for $25,000. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance opin- 
ions, Nov. 1. 1927.) 

May 26, 1923: An agreement was executed whereby the Continental 
Trading Co. assigned its contract of November 17, 1921, with 


the Humphreys interests to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
and the Prairie Oil and Gas Co. At that time some 8,000,000 barrels 
of oil had been delivered under the Humphreys contract, leaving 
some 25,000,000 still to be delivered to the Continental Trading 
Co. As this ofl had been resold to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. on the same date at a profit of 
25 cents per barrel, there was still a profit to accrue to the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. of some $6,000,000 under its resale contract. 
(14 F. (2d) 705.) 

Summer, 1923: Mr. Fall went to Russia to advise Mr. Sinclair on 
an oil lease, He testified before the Senate Committee that he 
received no pay for his services but that the syndicate paid him 
$10,000 for expenses. (U. S. Senate hearings, leases upon naval oll 
reserves, pp. 271-274.) 

June, 1923: $25,000 in Government bonds were shipped by the 
employees of Sinclair to the First National Bank of El Paso, Tex., to 
be recelved for Fall’s account. (5 F. (2d) 330.) 

August 9, 1923: The Continental Trading Co. (Ltd.), went out of 
business, (14 F. (2d) 705.) 

October 22, 1923: Senate investigation of the Teapot Dome Oil 
ease began under authority of Senate Resolutions 282 and 294. 
(Hearing before the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, pp. 
1-174.) 

October 23, 1923-February 11, 1924: Hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tions 282, 204, 484. (Pp. 175-2070.) 

December 3, 1923: Sinclair turned over to W. H. Hays for the 
Republican National Committee $75,000 in bonds, which were later 
known to be Continental bonds, to help meet the deficit of the cam- 
paign of 1920. (Senator Wals. New York Times, April 1, 1928. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 2, App.) 

December 27, 1923: A. B. Fall plead illness and sent to the com- 
mittee a statement that E. B. McLean, of Washington, had lent him 
$100,000. (68th Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. 794.) 

January 20, 1924: The Bureau of Investigation of the Department 
of Justice wired their agent in El Paso to put the manager of Mr. 
Fall's ranch under surveillance. The man in charge of the EI Paso 
Bureau was an appointee of Fall's. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 1622.) 

{Same date Fall at New Orleans put under surveillance.) 

January 24, 1924: E. L. Doheny appeared before the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys and testified that he had lent Fall $100,000 
on November 30, 1921. (68th Cong., ist sess., S. Rept, 794.) 

January 27, 1924: The President issued a press statement that the 
Department of Justice was following the hearings of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

“If there has been any crime it must be prosecuted. If there has 
been any property of the United States illegally transferred or leased, 
it must be recovered. * * * I propose to employ counsel of high 
rank drawn from both political parties, to bring action for the en- 
forcement of law. Counsel will be instructed to prosecute these cases 
in the courts so that if there is any guilt it will be punished; if 
there is any civil liability it will be enforced; if there is any fraud, 
it will be revealed; and if there are any contracts which are Illegal, 
they will be canceled. Every law will be enforced and every right 
of the people and the Government will be protected.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, 68th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1520.) 

January 28, 1924: President Coolidge to Speaker of the House. 
Estimate of $100,000 to enable the Chief Executive to take action for 
prosecution of cases growing out of oil leases and for the protection 
of interests of the United States on naval reserves. (68th Cong., Ist 
sess., H. Doc. 174.) 

January 81, 1924: House Concurrent Resolution 10, That it is the 
sense of Congress that Harry F. Sinclair be requested to return to the 
United States to testify regarding the proposed cancellation of the 
Teapot Dome oil lease and explain the loan of $25,000 to Fall. (Con- 
G@RESSIONAL RECORD, 68th Cong., 1st sess., p. 1770.) 

February 2, 1924: Mr. Fall challenged the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys to proceed under Senate Resolu- 
tions 282, 294, and 434, Sixty-seventh Congress. He held that the com- 
mittee had no authority to continue its investigation until the as- 
sembling of the Sixty-cighth Congress. Mr. Fall refused to answer 
questions on the ground that Senate Joint Resolution 54, attempting to 
deal with the lease of the Mammoth Oil Co., had taken upon the Senate 
the authority over naval oil leases. (United States Senate hearing, 
leases upon naval oil reserves, pp. 1961-1962.) 

February 2, 1924: Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, and Owen J. Roberts, of 
Pennsylvania, appointed as special oil counsel, 

February 7, 1924: Senate Resolution 147. Authorizing the inves- 
tigation by the Senate committee in view of Mr. Fall's refusal to tes- 
tify. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th Cong., Ist sess., p. 1973). 

February 8, 1924: Joint resolution directing the President to in- 
stitute and prosecute suits to cancel certain leases of oil lands and 
incidental contracts. (68th Cong., Ist sess., S. J. Res. 54, p. 2053.) 

February 11, 1924: Senate Resolution 134, Calling upon the Presi- 
dent to dismiss the Secretary of the Navy from his Cabinet. The 
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President replied that no official recognition could be given to the Sen- 
ate’s resolution, since it usurped an Executive function. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 68th Cong, Ist sess., p. 2245.) 

February 12, 1924: President Coolidge’s Lincoln Day address, Na- 
tional Republican Club, New York. There will be immediate, ade- 
quate, unshrinking prosecution, criminal and civil, to punish the guilty 
and to protect every national interest.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 2338.) 

February 12-May 14, 1924: Hearings of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys pursuant to Senate Resolution 147 (pp. 
2071-3586.) 

February 18, 1924: Edwin Denby resigned as Secretary of the Navy 
after attacks in the Senate. 

February 27, 1924: Appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Chief 
Executive to employ counsel and to prosecute suit to cancel leases on 
oil lands. H. J. Res. 160. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th Cong., ist 
sess., p. 3269.) 

March 1, 1924: S, Res, 157, That a committee of five Senators be 
authorized to investigate the neglect of II. M. Daugherty, Attorney 
General of the United States, to arrest and prosecute Fall, Sinclair, 
Doheny, Forbes. (CONGRESSIONAL Rucorp, 68th Cong., Ist sess., p. 
3410.) 

March 7, 1924: Letter of Secretary Denby showing that no officer 
of the Navy had been removed from duty at Washington nor retired 
on account of disagreement with the petroleum policy of Denby. (Cox- 
GRESSIONAL Record, March 8, 1924 (current), 3961.) 

March 13, 1924: A temporary restraining order on the Mammoth 
Oil Co. and one appointing receivers for the property involved were 
entered. (14 F. (2d) 750.) 

March 22, 1924: Harry F. Sinclair appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee and was duly sworn as a witness. Sinclair refused to answer 
questions put to him. (S. Rept. 299, 68th Cong., 1st sess.) 

March 24, 1924: Senator Watsu offered motion that facts concerning 
Mr. Sinclair's refusal to answer questions of the committee be certified 
to the district attorney for the District of Columbia. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 68th Cong., Ist sess., p. 4788.) 

Norx.—The United States cited Sinclair for contempt and the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia returned an indictment.] 

March 27, 1924: President Coolidge requested the resignation of 
Attorney General H. M. Daugherty. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess., p. 5141.) 

July 14, 1924: The District of Columbia Supreme Court rules that 
Sinclair must answer questions. 

Congress has the right to compel testimony in aid of the exercise of 
its legislative function, excluđing, of course, self-incrimination. 

The defendant urged that in referring to the courts for determination 
and adjudication the question of the alleged invalidity of the several 
leases of naval il reserves, the Senate had divested itself of jurisdic- 
tion further to investigate the subject of such leases. Court held that 
the institution of judicial proceedings did not exhaust the entire 
subject matter of the investigation itself. 

The defendant urged that even if power exists in Congress to compel 
testimony in aid of the discharge of its legislative functions, the indict- 
ment must show that the Senate committee was engaged in an investi- 
gation having for its object the acquiring of information for legislative 
purposes. 

The court holds that questions pertinent to the inquiry must be 
answered. Congress has lawful authority to require answers. (Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. U. S. v. Harry F. Sinclair, The 
Washington Law Reporter. LII 461. Criminal, No. 42060.) 

September 15, 1924: Mr. Osler was summoned to testify on appli- 
cation made to the United States district court pending suit against 
the Mammoth Oil Co, in the district of Wyoming. Mr. Osler refused 
to be sworn, Appeal was made to the Supreme Court of Ontario for 
an opinion as to the propriety of the refusal on the part of the 
witnesses to answer questions. (56 O. L. Rep. 307.) 

December 10, 1924: Motion in the Weekly Court, Toronto, for an 
order for Osler to attend for examination as witness in the suit 
pending in the United States District Court for the District of 
Wyoming. (56 O. L. Rep. 307.) 

December 13, 1924; Riddell rendered opinion of the court that Osler 
must answer questions as to who caused him to organize the Con- 
tinental Trading Co., who were its owners, and what the assets of 
the company. (56 O. L. Rep. 307.) 

INork.— The United States attempted to secure a continuance of the 
trial in order to procure evidence of H. S. Osler. The request was 
denied. (14 F. (2d) 705.)] 

February 9, 1925: United States v. Mammoth Oil Co. Letters roga- 
tory to any judge or tribunal having jurisdiction of civil causes in the 
Republic of France to take the testimony of H. M. Blackmer and 
J. E. O'Neil. (U. S. District Court, District Court of Wyoming.) 
Blackmer and O'Neil refused to testify. (U. S. Supreme Court, advance 
opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

February 9 and 11, 1925: Appeal by Osler heard. 
635.) 
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March 11, 1925: Judgment of Riddell was affirmed on appeal by 
Osler. The court held that questions put to Osler must be answered. 
(56 O, L. Rep. 635.) [Nors: Osler left for a hunting trip to Egypt.] 

April 8, 1925: United States v. Albert B. Fall and Harry F. Sinclair. 
Criminal Cases Nos. 42303, 42304, and 42305. Indictment charging 
bribery and conspiracy to defraud the Government was quashed, (The 
Washington Law Reporter, Vol. LIII, p. 230.) 

June 19, 1925: United States v. Mammoth Oil Co., et al. District 
Court, D. Wyoming. Bill to cancel the lease to Teapot Dome was dis- 
missed. This appears to be a good contract and should not be set 
aside for light or frivolous reasons. “It is not only possible, but very 
probable, in this case, that the action taken by the Secretary of the 
Navy, if the contracts are fairly and honestly carried out, will actually 
conserve oil which would otherwise have been lost.“ (5 F (2d) 330.) 
[Nore : In the course of the preparation of Atlee Pomerene and Owen 
J. Roberts for the trial of the suit of the United States to cancel the 
Teapot oil lease in Wyoming, the counsel for the United States found 
reference to Liberty bonds in Mr. Fall's bank accounts and disclosed 
the Continental Trading Co. Senator WALSH, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
April 2, 1928.] 

December 7, 1925: Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
United States v. Albert B. Fall. No. 4362. The United States appealed 
from the decision of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
sustaining a plea in abatement and quashing an indictment. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the decision of the supreme court. (The 
Washington Law Reporter, Vol. LIV, p. 25.) 

March 26, 1926: Appropriation to enable the Chief Executive to in- 
stitute and continue the prosecution of suits to cancel certain oil leases 
and incidental contracts. (69th Cong., Ist sess., H. Doc. 282.) 

July, 1926: Mr. Blackmer had his counsel, Mr. Schuyler, meet him at 
Montreal, Canada. Blackmer had $750,000 in bonds which he held as 
part of the profits of the Continental Trading Co. Schuyler advised 
him to deposit them in trust in New York. (United States Daily, 
February 24, 1928. 3608 1.) 

September 28, 1926: United States v. Mammoth Oil Co. Appeal 
from the District Court of the United States for the District of Wyo- 
ming. Judge Kenyon rendered the opinion of the cireuit court of ap- 
peals for the eighth circuit. Reversed the decision of the district court, 
Declared that the lease held by the Mammoth Oil Co. had been obtained 
by fraud and ordered an accounting by the Mammoth Oil Co, for all oil 
taken under the lease and contract, (14 F (2d) 705.) 

February 1, 1927: Proposed legislation canceling oil leases to extend 
availability of unexpended balance of appropriation carried in act ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, to enable the Chief Executive to continue litigation 
to cancel certain leases of oil lands. (68th Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. 
675.) 

March 17, 1927: Executive order revoking Executive order of May 
81, 1921, which committed the administration and conservation of all 
oil and gas bearing lands in naval petroleum reserves Nos. 1 and 2, 
California, and reserve No. 3 in Wyoming, and naval shale reserves in 
Colorado and Utah, to the Secretary of the Interior subject to super- 
vision of the President. (No, 4614.) 

July 9, 1927: Agreement between Secretary Work and Secretary 
Wilbur concerning the transfer of naval petroleum reserves to the 
Department of the Navy pursuant to Executive Order of March 17, 
1927, To become effective August 1, 1927. (Text published United 
States Daily, July 15, 1927.) 

August 1, 1927: All naval oil reserves returned to the control of 
the Navy Department. 

October 10, 1927: Mammoth Oil Co. v. U. S. The Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the lease and supplemental agree- 
ment were fraudulently made to circumvent the law and to defeat 
public policy, No equity arises in favor of the lessee or the other 
petitioners .to prevent or condition the granting of the relief directed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. Petitioners are bound to restore 
title and possession of the reserve to the United States, and must 
abide the judgment of Congress as to the use or removal of the im- 
provements or other relief claimed by them. (U. S. Supreme Court, 
advance opinions, November 1, 1927.) 

November 2, 1927: Criminal trial collapsed for want or jury after 
exposure of Sinclair's plot to shadow the jury. Jury dismissed. Justice 
Siddons declared a mistrial. 

December 29, 1927: Judge Kennedy signed the decree returning 
naval petroleum reserve No. 3 to the Navy. This order terminated 
the receivership which had lasted since March, 1924 (cf. item March 
18, 1924). 

In accordance with the court decision, the Mammoth Oil Co. is 
accountable to the Government for the value of oil and other products 
taken under the lease and contract which had been declared void. 
(United States Daily, December 31. 1927. 3095: 6.) 


December 30, 1927: Statement of Secretary Wilbur that the United 
States would receive $3,000,000 in Liberty bonds and about $100,000 
in cash from the receivers of Teapot Dome, representing the proceeds 
of petroleum sold during the period of receivership and from interest 
on bonds, (United States Daily, December 31, 1927. 3093: 7.) 
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January 7, 1928: Receivership on Teapot Dome ended. 
SIONAL RECORD, 70th Cong., ist sess. (current), 5934.) 

January 9, 1928: The Senate adopted a resolution (S. Res. 101) 
authorizing the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys to investigate 
the transactions and activities of the Continental Trading Co, (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 70th Cong., Ist sess. (current), p. 1185.) 

January 25, 1928: Hearings of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys resumed. Examination of transactions of persons connected 
with the Continental Trading Co., (United States Daily, January 27, 
1928, 3333: 5; 3344: 1.) 

January 25, 1928: Mr. Stephens, counsel for the Standard Oil Co., 
stated that Col. R. W. Stewart could not appear, because of important 
business in Cuba and Mexico, Senator WALSH instructed Mr. Stephens 
to advise Colonel Stewart to come to Washington at once, (United 
States Daily, January 26, 1928. 3333: 5.) 

February 2 and 3, 1928: R, W. Stewart was subpenaed to appear 
before the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. Declined 
to answer questions, (United States Daily, February 24, 1928, 
3618: 7.) 

February 3, 1928: Senate committee ordered the arrest of R. W. 
Stewart. Ordered the Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate to bring Stewart 
before the committee (S. Res. 132). President of the Senate to issue a 
warrant commanding the Sergeant-at-arms to take into custody R. W. 
Stewart and to bring him before the bar of the Senate. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 70th Cong., Ist sess. (current), 2439-2440.) 

February 3, 1928: Stewart was arrested by the Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate. (United States Daily, February 7, 1928. 8447:1.) 

February 4, 1928: Stewart's application for writ of habeas corpus 
on grounds that Senate Resolution 101 is not within the jurisdiction 
of the Senate because it attempts to inquire into the personal affairs 
of the petitioner. (February 6, 1928. United States Daily, 8487; 2.) 

February 4, 1928 (S. Res. 133): The Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys is authorized to employ counsel to represent the Senate in 
any proceedings relating to R. W. Stewart to secure his release from 
the custody of the Sergeant at Arms in any court. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, 70th Cong., 1st sess. (current), p. 2468.) 

February 7, 1928: Hearings in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Both parties to file briefs. (United States Daily, February 
8, 1928, 3459 :7.) ~ 

February 18, 1928: Brief for Stewart was filed. 

Contention tbat Senate committee has power to make inquiry only 
to prosecute its legislative function. (United States Daily, February 14, 
1928, 3519: 1.) 

February 23, 1928: The Senate Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys traced $763,000 in bonds to H. M. Backmer. (United States Daily, 
February 24, 1926, 3607 : 4.) 

February 23, 1928: Mr. Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, dismissed R. W. Stewart's petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus, (United States Daily, February 24, 1928, 3607: 8.) 

February 27, 1928: President Coolidge signed the act (S. 1959) to 
transfer to the Secretary of the Navy jurisdiction over oil and gas leases 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior on lands in naval pretroleum re- 
serves. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Toth Cong., Ist sess. (current), 3582; 
United States Daily, 3646: 1.) 

March 8, 1928: Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys traced 
$20,000 in Liberty bonds purchased from the profits of the Continental 
Trading Co. of Canada to the campaign deficit fund of 1920, In 1923 
that sum was used to reimburse a contributor to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. (United States Daily, 43: 4.) 

March 14-17, 1928: Senators Nye and Norpeck investigated the 
campaign contributions during 1921, 1922, and 1923 in Chicago in an 
effort to trace some of the Liberty bonds received by W. H. Hays from 
Sinclair. They accounted for practically all of the $60,000 which Hays 
sent to Chicago, (United States Daily, March 19, 1928, 137: 2.) 

March 19, 1928: Senator ROBINSON of Indiana charged that Sinclair 
had contributed to the campaign funds of Governor Smith of New York 
in 1920 and that Governor Smith had appointed Sinclair a member of 
the New York racing commission, (CoNGREessIONAL RECORD, March 
19, 1928 (current), 4978.) 

March 20, 1928: Public Lands and Surveys. Senator Nxx announces 
that the Senate committee will make investigation to determine whether 
late President Harding was recipient of any benefits from any transac- 
tions growing out of the lease of the Teapot Dome naval reserve. 
(United States Daily, March 21, 1928.) 

March 21, 1928: Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys de- 
cided to send a subcommittee to El Paso, Tex., to examine Albert B. 
Fall on his knowledge of the Teapot Dome case. 

March 21, 1928: Senator Nyr sent a telegram to Mr. Fall at Paso 
asking him whether he would be willing to testify before a subcom- 
mittee. Rumor to that effect had reached Washington, Mr, Fall replied 
that he would not be willing to testify in advance of the Fall-Sinclair 
conspiracy trial pending in the Supreme -Court of the District of 
Columbia, (United States Daily, March 23, 1928, 181: 4.) 
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March 29, 1928: A. B. Fall's testimony was taken at El Paso by 
M. B. Bull, a notary public. (Washington Post, March 30, 1928.) 

April 4, 1928: Trial of H. F. Sinclair postponed to enable the 
counsel for Sinclair to study Fall's deposition. (Washington Post, 
April 5, 1928.) 

April 9, 1928: Retrial of Sinclair on conspiracy charge opened. 

April 21, 1928: Supreme Court of the District of Columbia acquitted 
Sinclair of conspiracy to defraud the Government in obtaining the lease 
on naval oil reserve No. 3. (New York Times, April 22, 1928.) 


LEASES UPON NAVAL OIL RESERVES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL TRADING CO. (LTD.) OF CANADA (REPT. NO. 1326, PT. 2) 


Mr. NYE. I ask that an additional report from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, which is in no wise at odds with 
the report presented by the senior Senator from Montana but is 
in addition, on the same subject, may be printed, and that it also 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows; 

[S. Rept. No, 1326, pt. 2, 70th Cong., Ist sess.] 


LEASES Upon NAVAL Or. RESERVES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE CONTINENTAL 
Trapinc Co. (Lrp.) or CANADA 


Mr. Nyx, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, submitted 
the following supplemental report, pursuant to S. Res. 101: 

Conceived in darkness and selfishness and dedicated to the proposition 
that the cause of privilege and the privileged must be served! 

That in a few words is the sum and substance of the real story of 
the looting of the naval oil reserves and the formation and operations of 
the Continental Trading Co. of Canada, which the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys has had under investigation by virtue of Senate Reso- 
lution 101 of the Seventieth Congress and Senate Resolutions 282 and 
294 of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

In preparing this report in response to the aforementioned resolutions 
the desires and requirements of the Senate with relation to a report 
have been construed to include: 

(1) The committee findings with relation to protection, or lack of 
protection, accorded the rights and equities of the Government of the 
United States in and the preservation of its natural resources as 
embodied in its naval oil reserves. 

(2) The committee findings with relation to its inquiry into the 
affairs of the Continental Trading Co. of Canada; the purpose of its 
organization, the source of its profit, the uses to which this profit 
was put or the uses for which it was probably intended; its connection, 
if any, with the leasing of the naval oil reserves; and its influence upon 
the political and economic life of the Nation. 

(3) In view of the developments which have been the outgrowth of 
the investigation, it is felt that there should be incorporated in this 
report a citation of such benefits as have come out of the investigation 
thus far. 

(4) It is further felt that any final report should include a review 
of the contention of those men and institutions which have been thrown 
on the defensive as a result of the disclosures made by the investiga- 
tion; that such a review should be offered for the purpose of showing 
how unreasonable their contention often has been, and how evasive, 
misleading, and false these men and institutions have in many cases 
been while presuming to throw light upon the matter under inquiry and 
while under oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

(5) Finally, in its report the committee is expected to at least 
suggest such recommendations for legislation as may be considered 
necessary to further safeguard the naval oil reserves or other necessary 
security. 

THIS REPORT NOT FINAL 


This report should under no circumstances be considered necessarily 
a final report. 

The committee is still without knowledge of the uses to which about 
a third of the profits of the Continental Trading Co. were put. Repre- 
sentation is made that the one-fourth share which went to James O'Neil 
was finally given by O'Neil to the oil company of which he was the 
head official at the time he received the said profits. The bonds 
which were thus paid over to the oil company were not the Continental 
Trading Co. bonds, however. It may be that O'Neil still possesses 
the original bonds received as profits from the Continental Trading Co., 
but there has as yet developed no opportunity to ascertain this. 

In addition to this quarter share of said profits, there is unaccounted 
for a portion of those bonds received by Harry F. Sinclair. Since the 
Investigation has disclosed that approximately a half of his share 
entered channels which have been considered of a corrupt nature, it 
seems essential that every possible means ought to be exhausted to 
learn of the uses to which that portion unaccounted for was put. 

Not all avenues of information with relation to the questions under 
investigation can be considered exhausted before the testimony of 
one H. S. Osler, one H. M. Blackmer, and one James E. O'Neil, has 
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been made available. These three men were principals in the entire 
question under investigation, but they have all absented themselves 
from the continent during the time their testimony has been sought. 
The first has found trips abroad convenient upon occasions when it 
was indicated that the investigation would seek his personal testi- 
mony. The other two have been fugitives from justice since the 
inauguration of this inquiry in 1923. 

Persistence and patience have been the first essential in winning 
virtually every bit of material information which has been secured 
by the committee. There ought not be haste and impatience now 
in bringing the inquiry to a quick close. 

WHAT INVESTIGATION DISCLOSES 


The investigation thus far discloses that the leasing of the naval 
oil reserves constitutes criminal conspiracy against the rights, interests, 
and properties of the United States Government unparalled in the 
history of this or any other civilized nation. 

Never has the world known a case inyolying a degree of fraud, 
quite evident bribery, thievery, conspiracy, and corruption to com- 
pare with what has come to be known as the Teapot Dome-Elk-Hills- 
Continental Trading Co. case. The leases involved in the case are 
estimated to have been worth not less than $500,000,000, and were 
consummated, to use the language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “by conspiracy, corruption, and fraud.” 

The investigation has uncoyered the slimiest of slimy trails beaten 
by privilege. The inyestigation has shown, let us hope, privilege at 
its worst. The trail is one of dishonesty, greed, violation of law, 
seerecy, concealment, evasion, falsehood, and cunning. It is a trail 
of betrayals by trusted and presumably honorable men—betrayals of 
a government, of certain business interests and the people who trusted 
and honored them; it is a trail showing a flagrant degree of the 
exercise of political power and influence, and the power and influence 
of great wealth upon individuals and political parties; it is the trail 
of despoilers and schemers, far more dangerous to the wellbeing of our 
Nation and our democracy than all those who have been deported 
from our shores in all time as undesirable citizens. And in the end 
the story is one of the erushing of brilliant careers when finally the 
light was played upon those who schemed those unhealthy schemes 
born in darkness. 

Slow to unfold itself, and slow in being unraveled, the tale of those 
who engineered, aided, and abetted in the naval oil-reserve leases 
and the affairs of the Continental Trading Co. goes beyond the most 
fertile imagination. The enormity of the offenses involved in these 
transactions is increased By the fact that these great oil reserves, 
created by the acts of Presidents Taft, Roosevelt, and Wilson, were 
essential to the national defense and were intended to be held inviolate 
until they were actually needed for the use of the Navy by reason of 
the depletion of other oil sources or for some other great national 
emergency. 

In addition to the startling story which the investigation itself 
has unfolded there are results, the direct outgrowth of facts uncovered 
by it, to further startle and stagger any mind which has followed the 
ease. Among such results are the various court actions which the 
investigation has made inescapable, and the results of these actions. 

The acquittal verdicts which followed the Fall-Doheny and the 
Fall-Smelair trials have been considered most deplorable failures of 
justice on every side, excepting only the side of privilege. These 
failures haye been of such nature as to prove the need for such changes 
in court procedure as will make advantage no more easily available to. 
the criminal of great means than to the offender who comes out of the 
most lowly classes. Great means in these particular cases have won 
delays and purchased talent which have served to divert the mind 
from and cloud the real offenses and criminal acts attendant thereon. 
Justice has been proven, not a thing to be applied to and enjoyed 
by all alike, but instead a commodity to be bought and otherwise in- 
fluenced by wealth, and able lawyers in the Congress and out would 
contribute mightily to the cause of our democracy if they would de- 
vote themselves to such legislation as would make justice reach out 
to one and all alike. 

The delays which have been attendant upon the trial of cases grow- 
ing out of the naval oil leases is not to the credit of the order that 
prevails now with respect to the dispensation of justice. Because 
of these permissible delays we become the laughing stock of the world. 
Then there are the ins and outs and technicalities which do not per- 
mit, when expensive legal talent is on guard and objects, the offering 
of all evidence bearing upon the case at trial. 

The complaints offered by jurors, who voted an acquittal in one of 
the cases growing out of the leasing of the naval oil reserves, to the 
effect that one learned more about the case from the newspapers he 
read after being relieved from duty on the jury which voted the 
acquittal than he had learned during the entire course of the trial, 
which ran over many days, is a case in point when it is agreed on every 
hand that the newspapers made no false presentations in its representa- 
tions, Greed will be served through means, corrupt if need be, so long 
as there remains the chance to play with and break down the true pur- 
pose of law. Conspiracies can be anticipated so long as conspirators are 
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shown to have a chance for trial before juries which can be denied 
knowledge of all conditions and facts attendant upon that act of con- 
spiracy. 

HISTORY OF NAVAL OIL RESERVES 

There is appended or will be appended to this report a more detailed 
history of the naval oll reserves cases, their setting aside; their great 
value; the law which was intended to safeguard them; the desire of 
powerful groups in the oil world to win possession of them; the weight 
of campaign contributions to national parties by men included in these 
groups; and their influence in the selection of men who were to admin- 
ister the affairs of government which was to exercise the duty of pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government against those who sought conces- 
sions; of the manipulating, through a lax and corrupt administration 
of government, of the steal which gave privilege the oil reserve leases 
they sought; of the transfer to Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall 
by one E. L. Doheny of a hundred thousand dollars in cash contained 
in a littie black satchel, and the transfer by Mr. Fall to Mr. Doheny of 
naval oil reserve No. 1; of the transfer by the same Albert B. Fall of 
other naval oil reserves to interests represented by Robert W. Stewart, 
head of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, and Harry F. Sinclair, high 
official in another oil company subsidiary to the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, and the transfer of at least $233,000 in 344 per cent Liberty 
loan bonds and cash to Fall by Sinclair; of the starting of an investi- 
gation into the leases thus gained; of the wonderful vision of the late 
Senator Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, in instigating the inves- 
tigation; of the court actions which followed; and of the tremendous 
drive made to halt the investigation and the means adopted by defend- 
ants with their money to stave off justice, even to the extent of engag- 
ing the greatest detective talent on the continent to influence a jury. 

This history shows no branch of our Government to have been con- 
sidered beyond the reach of those interests thus placed on the defensive. 
The administrative, the legislative, and the judicial branches all were 
made to feel the power which they exercised, power through political 
influence and the use of great wealth. 

From whence did this wealth for such usage come? What was its 
source? Here enters the Continental Trading Co, of Canada. But, 
before giving thought to that, let it be recited that every penny of it 
came first from the pockets of the American people—taken from them 
through the control by a few of great natural resources often won by 
fraud and corruption. Thus taken from the American people, the 
wealth is used to corrupt the very institutions which are set up by the 
people to protect their interests and promote the welfare of the people. 
First it is poured out to influence the admiffistrative branch of govern- 
ment. More of it is available to influence the legislative branch away 
from its duty, and still more of it is available for the engagement of 
most expensive legal talent and the engagement of high-priced detectives 
to influence activities in the judicial branch of government. 


THE CONTINENTAL TRADING CO, 


A contract which would, but for the Senate investigation, have 
reaped a profit of $8,000,000 for its originators without the necessity 
of a penny of capital, without risk and without effort, is the beginning 
of the Continental Trading Co., the affairs of which have played so 
integral a part in the Senate investigation of this winter. Had the 
existence of this organization been known in 1923, the Senate investi- 
gations might have then been ended. But it was only through the 
tracing several years later of the Liberty loan bonds which Sinclair 
delivered to Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall as having once 
‘been the property of the Continental Trading Co., that the probable 
purpose of the company became known and the corruptions and frauds 
traced to the doorstep of Robert W. Stewart, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Harry F. Sinclair, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation, which company, together with the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, each control 50 per cent of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co., James E. O'Neil, president of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., another of 
the Standard Oil group, and Harry M. Blackmer, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Mid-West Refining Co. in the Salt Creek oil 
fields, Wyoming, a child of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Who conceived the organization of the Continental Trading Co. of 
Canada is not so essential as is an understanding of the purpose of 
the organization. A profit to the Continental Trading Co. of more 
than $3,000,000 was enjoyed by Stewart, Sinclair, Blackmer, and O'Neil 
or their companies. This profit was first at the expense of the stock- 
holders of their companies and the consumers of oil. Whether the 
purpose of the company was that of winning quietly a neat profit for 
the four participants, a profit that others need never know about, or 
whether the purpose was that of creating a fund to be used to corrupt 
and influence elections and public officials like Albert B. Fall, or other 
“ slush ” purposes, is a question for debate. 

It is hard to conceive that these four men, Stewart, Sinclair, Black- 
mer, and O’Neil, would stoop to such scheming to enrich themselves at 
the expense of stockholders in the companies they represented, in view 
of the fact that all of them were men of great means. ~ 

In view of what Sinclair did with his share of Continental Trading 
Co. profits and the interests of all of the men and their companies con- 
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cerned, it is much easier to believe that it was the purpose of the 
organization of the Continental Trading Co. to create a huge slush 
fund to be available for such purposes as haye been suggested. It is 
true that the investigation of the committee has disclosed that only 
one-fourth share of these profits, that share going to Sinclair, ever 
entered into such channels as would call for use of a “ slush” fund, 
but it must be borne in mind that the inauguration of these investiga- 
tions in 1922 was at the time that distribution of the profits was taking 
place, and the participants in the profits immediately became cau- 
tious in the use of the Liberty loan bonds into the purchase of which 
the profits of the company were turned. In fact the testimony received 
by the committee discloses such caution on the part of at least one 
participant, namely, Robert W. Stewart. There is, under the circum- 
stances, ample ground upon which to base the belief that the entire 
Profit was intended for propaganda, corrupt and “ slush" purposes. 

The use to which the Sinclair share of the bonds was put is well 
set forth in the report submitted for the committee by the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. In addition thereto there is appended 
to this report a carefully prepared account of the organization and 
activities of the Continental Trading Co. which doubtless contains in- 
formation which ought to be fully recorded. (See p. 9.) 

The combined story of the facts relating to the leasing of the naval 
oil reserves, the Continental Trading Co., and the uses to which the 
profits of that company were put demonstrates a frightful influence 
of money upon our political and economic life as a Nation. It also 
demonstrates that there is realization on the part of despollers of 
the influence which their means can, under the preyailing order, exercise, 

In addition to the direct evidence bearing out that conclusion, the 
committee has heard much evidence of the nonpartisanship of many 
of those who give support to political parties. Witness after witness 
has testified before the committee to the effect that he has not con- 
fined his contributions to any one political party. The only conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that the contributions are not made because of 
enthusiasm for any one party, but for the sake of such returns as 
might be won through the winning party. Doheny, once prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for Vice President on the Democratic ticket, 
has been liberal with his contributions to both parties. Sinclair has 
by no means confined his contributions to one party. Liberal contri- 
butions seem, for the most part, to be in the nature of investments, 
the investors not caring much under the circumstances which ticket 
wins so long as they have made their investment with both. This is 
somewhat in keeping with the testimony of one witness, who declared 
his knowledge of one campaign which found the assistant treasurers of 
both major parties with offices together. This same witness, with 
still another, testified that in 1923 there was an agreement between 
the treasurers of the major parties to refrain from filing any report 
of campaign contributions received by them. Let it be noted, however, 
that one treasurer referred to, the second having since died, denied. 
there had been any such agreement or understanding, 

Laws now in force do not seem to regulate contributions as fully 
as is desired. One witness before the committee admitted that his 
corporation had made a liberal contribution to a campaign fund in 
direct violation of the corrupt practices act which was at the time in 
existence. The statute of limitations has since run, 

All in all, we are confronted with the picture of a most unhealthy 
influence upon our life as a Nation and upon our democracy through 
campaign contributions. The problem is one meriting study, with a 
view to better regulate by legislation the source and amount of money 
contributed for political purposes. The great masses of people who 
are without great means can never hope to compete politically with 
influences which can pour unreasonable sums into partisan coffers. 


INVESTIGATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In any review of benefits which have grown out of the investiga- 
tions by the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys thus far, there 
must not be overlooked the prospect at this time for a general house- 
cleaning in the oil industry. Powerful influences are at work to place 
the industry in honest hands and upon an honorable business basis. 
It must be admitted that the public interest will profit through such 
a reformation of the industry. 

Also, the investigation is bound to bring some measure of political 
reform. It seems quite evident that in this campaign year, for 
example, there is going to be greater caution exercised in the use of 
money in the campaigns and in the source of funds collected for 
campaign purposes. Less money for campaign purposes is greatly 
to be desired. 

The investigation must certainly have awakened the people of the 
Nation to the theft of, and the threats against, the public rights and 
equities in our natural resources. Such an awakening can not help 
but cause many people to give greater thought to their duties as 
electors and to the associations and connections of men who seek 
their favor at the polls. One very evident truth demonstrated by 
the investigation is that the affairs of our Government must have 
honest administration, or government is meaningless. 

A very direct bencfit accomplished by the investigation is the 
collection of millions of dollars of taxes properly due the Government 
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from sources uncovered by the investigation. A very recent report 
from the Treasury Department discloses the collection of something 
like $2,000,000, as a result of the light played by the investigation 
upon the Continental Trading Co. and the affairs of those who 
participated in its profits. 

But the greatest benefit growing out of the investigation has been 
that confidence restored to people in government by the manner in 
which conspirators against the Government have been made to 
respond. The action of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
ordering the return to the Government of the naval oil reserve leases 
and rights which had been given away through a program of fraud 
and corruption, stands out as the one great bright spot in the whole 
sad experience. The positive action of this great body with relation 
to these matters must have certainly steadied a shaken faith in 
justice. 1 

A most interesting chapter of this report would be a recitation of 
those many interesting, sometimes amusing, efforts of those who have 
been on the defensive through the investigation to explain away the 
circumstances surrounding their participation in the affairs of the 
Continental Trading Co. Such a chapter must and will be written 
and made of record when better opportunity is afforded. For now 
the report must be confined merely to the following editorial taken 
from the issue of the Washington Daily News for April 27, 1928: 

COLONEL STEWART ENTERTAINS 


The Senate oil investigation has consistently suffered from lack of a 
comedian. 

This weakness was never more apparent than during the testimony 
of Col. Robert W. Stewart, heat of the Standard Oil of Indiana, re- 
counting how he unfortunately stumbled into possession of $759,500 in 
Liberty bonds which he had a strong suspicion came from the mal- 
odcrous Continental Trading Co. 

It seems, according to Stewart’s statement to the committee, that 
on November 26, 1921, a Canadian named Osler told him he was 
gsing to participaté in a “squeeze play” in oil. The play had been 
put over in a New York hotel room in Stewart's presence a few days 
previously. Indeed, Stewart had signed a financial guaranty necessary 
to put it over. 

Stewart did not think he was entitled to any of the profits which 
Osler determined to thrust upon him because he was connected with 
one of the companies being squeezed, but always a gentleman he did 
not want to make a scene about it. So, without inquiring about the 
Continental Trading Co.—who was in it or why it was—he graciously 
agreed to accept a share of the profits. 

Then, lest there be the slightest suggestion of impropriety, he pen- 
elled a secret agreement, terminable at his option, providing that his 
share of the profits should be held in trust for companies with which 
he was associated. 

Having made a righteous disposition of any profits which might 
come to him from the Continental deal, Stewart at once joined all 
of the principal parties to the transaction—Sinclair, Blackmer, O'Neil, 
Osler—in a special car for a trip to the Mexia oil fields in Texas. 

Although he had only the vaguest kind of an idea of what the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. was or why it insisted on giving him one-fourth 
of its profits, it never occurred to him to ask anyone of the Conti- 
nental group, packed into the same car with him on a trip of many 
days. 

Later he took a long trip with Blackmer, central figure in the Conti- 
nental deal, to see former Interior Secretary Fall in New Mexico, but 
on that trip it seems that the Continental Trading Co. never got into 
the conversation. 

And from time to time Stewart went to the Belmont and Biltmore 
Hotels in New York City and picked up packages of Liberty bonds, 
finally aggregating $759,500, which he had a strong suspicion were 
from the Continental Trading Co., but it never occurred to him to make 
any inquiries about the concern. 

Silently, and with amazing fortitude, Stewart let bonds to which he 
thought he was not entitled be heaped upon him, and thence into his 
secret trust fund. 

The big business executive whose very name is terror to the small 
fry in the oil business was victimized by a group insistent upon show- 
ering him with gold. He said nothing; he asked no questions; he 
simply endured. 

At least that is the story which Stewart conveyed to the Senate 
committee, and the story about which the committee solemnly ques- 
tioned him for hours. 

The occasion was obviously not one for solemn cross-examination. 
It was one for uproarious laughter. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 

Perhaps instead of recommending at this time specific legislation to 
correct any irregularities which may have been developed by the investi- 
gation, there should rather be suggested now such lines of legislation 
for consideration as might prove beneficial. 

The ease with which the intent of the corrupt practices act has 
been evaded makes apparent the need for such enactments of law as 
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will require from year to year more accurate accounting of all receipts 
and expenditures for political campaign purposes, and afford a thor- 
ough and accurate recording of those accounts. Three bills, offered by 
Senator Bronson CUTTING in the present session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, are representative of such legislation as merits consideration in 
this connection. They are S. 4422, S. 4424, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 149. There can be no excuse for the ability, for example, to con- 
“ceal as large a contribution as $160,000, such as was disclosed in one 
instance by this investigation. 

Tax evasions, such as the investigation has disclosed, merits the 
enactment of legislation that will tighten up the machinery of Gov- 
ernment, and make more readily available knowledge of the sources 
of taxable income and provide a check upon taxes paid. In this con- 
nection the Treasury Department should suggest legislation which 
might be needed, together with what is already provided, to meet such 
situations as this investigation has uncovered. 

This report has already suggested the need for such changes in the 
law governing court procedure as will avoid delays and make justice 
as certain and as available to one individual as to another, no matter 
what their rank in our social structure may be. 

The investigation has indicated need for Congress, the direct repre- 
sentative of the people, to pass upon and approve or disapprove any 
leases or transfers having to do with the naval oil reserves. 

This report is respectfully submitted, not with any intent of dis- 
agreeing with the committee report submitted by the senior Senator 
from Montana, Mr. WALsH, but for the purpose of presenting in a little 
different light the story of the theft of valuable national resources 
belonging to the people, and the corruption attendant thereupon. 
The story is one of gross fraud and corruption, involving an adminis- 
tration of government and betrayal of confidence, which no individual, 
no matter bow partisan he may be, dares or desires to excuse. No 
statesman holds a brief for those who betrayed their Government or 
those despoilers who betrayed those who were trusting and honoring 
them. * 
HISTORY OF THE CONTINENTAL TRADING co. (LTD.) OF CANADA 


(Norgz.—Page numbers refer to printed hearings of committee.) 

The existence of the mysterious Continental Trading Co. (Ltd.), of 
Canada, was first brought to light in the fall of 1924, through evi- 
dence introduced in the trial of Mammoth Oil Co., Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co., and Sinclair Pipe Line Co. v. United States, tracing 
first issue 3½ per cent Liberty loan bonds used by Harry F. Sinclair 
in his alleged purchase of a one-third interest in the Fall ranch prop- 
erties in New Mexico. The bonds, which Sinclair gave to M. T. Ever- 
hart, son-in-law of the then Secretary of the Interior, Albert B. Fall, 
were traced to the New York branch of the Dominon Bank of Canada, 
the bank's records showing that the bonds in question had been pur- 
chased on behalf of the Continental Tradtng Co. by order of one H. 8. 
Osler. 

In the early summer of 1921 Col. A. E. Humphreys brought in 
what was known as the Mexia oil field in Texas. Humphreys and 
his friend, H. M. Blackmer, at that time chairman of the board of 
directors of the Mid West Refining Co., in the Salt Creek oil field, 
Wyoming, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, met Robert 
W. Stewart, chairman of the board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, at Cheyenne, Wyo., relative to the purchase of the 
Mexia properties, Humphreys wanted to exchange Mexia stock for 
Standard of Indiana stock, as did also Blackmer, but Stewart would 
not consider the proposition except on a cash basis, stating that he 
would like to buy the of] and would give as good a price for it as 
anybody else. (Stewart, pp. 166, 167.) While Humphreys continued 
to make overtures for the exchange of stock during the summer 
(Stewart, p. 167; Dawes, p. 230), Stewart, through James E. O'Neil, 
then president of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., was making efforts to 
obtain the oil on a cash purchase (Stewart, p. 170). Blackmer, in 
correspondence with Stewart (Stewart, pp. 168-177; Clark, pp. 103~ 
108), was advising and making efforts to bring Humphreys and Stewart 
together in a deal for the oil. 

In the latter part of the summer Sinclair called on Humphreys at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York and endeavored to purchase 
an interest in the Humphreys properties, but Humphreys informed bim 
that he was at that time negotiating for the sale of a portion of his 
properties to the Pure Oil Co., of which Beaman Dawes was president, 
and would not be interested in selling an additional portion of his 
companies. (Sinclair, p. 1058.) 

Stewart made a trip to the Mexia field in September (Stewart, p. 
172; Seubert, p. 154), being joined en route by O'Neil, Blackmer, and 
C. S. Clay, Humphreys’s attorney from Denver, Colo. (Stewart, p. 172; 
Humphreys, jr., p. 202), but no proposition was arrived at in respect 
to the purchase of the oil (Humphreys, jr., p. 202). 

Because of the shortage of crude oil at this time and the fact that 
the Mexia field was considered to have vast possibilities in the produc- 
tion of oi] and was therefore exceedingly desirable, many companies 
were trying to obtain the Humphreys oil, among them being the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Magnolia, the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., 
and the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, (Stewart, p. 167.) 
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The Pure Oil Co. purchased from Humphreys about a 25 per cent 
interest in the stock, representing about $7,500,000, being approxi- 
mately a one-quarter interest in both the Humphreys Mexia Co. and 
the Humphreys Texas Co., and advanced the money necessary to con- 
tinue and operate the field. In early July or August the Pure Oil Co. 
purebased 1,000,000 barrels of oil from Humphreys at a dollar a 
barrel. In October Humphreys agreed that they (Humphreys and the 


Pure Oil Co.) should handle 50 per cent of the production of the Mexia ` 


field and sell the remaining 50 per cent. Dawes, pp, 226, 227.) 

In the latter part of October A. E. Humphreys, jr., president of the 
Humphreys Mexia Co. and the Humphreys Texas Co., came east in 
company with his wife and several otber people, amongst whom was 
Blackmer. During a four or five day stop at French Lick, Ind., Black- 
mer inquired of Humphreys whether his father would be interested in 
the sale of a large amount of oil (Humphreys, jr., p. 202), which 
opened up negotiations for the purchase of the Mexia oil. This cul- 
minated in a final meeting of Humphreys, sr., and Blackmer in New 
York City at 60 Broadway, the office of Humphreys's chief geologist, 
Fobs, on November 14, 1921 (Humphreys, sr., p. 8), where Blackmer 
made a proposition to buy 30,000,000 barrels of oil at $1.50 a barrel, 
which was accepted by Humphreys (Humphreys, jr., p. 203). The 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., the 
latter company being controlled one-half by the Sinclair Consolidated 
Oil Corporation and one-half by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, rep- 
resented by James E. O'Neil and Harry F. Sinclair, respectively (Sin- 
elair, pp. 1057, 1061), were apparently the companies for which 
Blackmer was negotiating for the oil (Dawes, pp. 227, 228; Thomas, 
pp. 144-146 ; Humphreys, sr., p. 8). 

Former Senator Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, was called to New 
York by Humphreys to act as his attorney in the negotiations. He 
arrived there on the morning of November 15 and breakfasted at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel with Humphreys and one or two other gentlemen 
connected with the Humphreys companies and the Pure Oil Co., after 
which Humphreys told Thomas of his agreement to sell one-half the 
output of the Mexia field to Blackmer—also mentioning Sinclair and 
O'Neil—together with any portion of the other half which was not 
taken by the Pure Oil Co. to the extent of 33,000,000 barrels of oil, and 
also a second agreement with the “same parties” for the purchase of 
the 50 per cent production of the entire field following the fulfillment 
of the contract for the 33,000,000 barrels. (Thomas, pp. 144, 145.) 

At a luncheon served at 1 o'clock in a private room at 60 Broadway 
(Thomas, p. 145), or at the Bankers’ Club (Sinclair, p. 1058), the 
matter was discussed in detail, there being present Blackmer, Sinclair, 
O'Neil, Humphreys, and Thomas. In the course of the discussion about 
the table, Humphreys requested that the contract should be made for 
33,333,333 barrels of oil, which, if the production reached the maximum 
amount, would make the consideration $50,000,000, and, as he said, 
“T have some pride in wanting to be a party to a contract of these 
dimensions.” About half past 2 o’clock, when those present were about 
to separate, Thomas asked who their attorneys were so that he might 
put in the afternoon with them in going over the details and expression 
to be incorporated in the contract, to which they replied that while the 
contract was of tremendous size the details of it were comparatively 
simple and that they did not think it necessary to see any other 
attorney. According to Senator Thomas, they said, “We think that 
your construction of the contract or drafting of it will be all right, and 
if we need any counsel, here is Mr. Blackmer, an attorney of experience, 
and you and he, of course, can thresh out any differences.” Thomas 
went back to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel about 3 o'clock, where he made 
a rough memorandum of the substance of the proposed contracts. 
(Thomas, pp. 145, 146.) 

The next morning, November 16, at 10 o'clock, Blackmer, Sinclair, 
O'Neil, Humphreys, Thomas, Stewart (who was representing the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, p. 178), and Dawes met in Blackmer's apartment 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel. The contract was again discussed, especially in 
regard to that part of the contract which provided for the purchase of 
oil that was not needed by Humphreys and the Pure Oil Co. in excess 
of the 50 per cent allowed thereunder, and following a rather heated 
discussion the maximum to be allotted the Pure Oil Co. was placed at 
40,000 barrels per day. About 3 o'clock in the afternoon Thomas 
announced that as far as he was concerned he had practically all the 
information necessary and would, therefore, go into another room and 
draw up the contracts. Then at this juncture Blackmer (Thomas, p. 
146; Sinclair, pp. 1060, 1064) said, “The party of the second part in 
this contract, Senator, is the Continental Trading Co. of Canada.” 
Humphreys looked at Thomas and asked, “ How is that, Governor?” 
Thomas replied that this introduced an entirely new feature into the 
transaction (Dawes, p. 229; Humphreys, jr., p. 203; Thomas, p. 146), 
and it would be necessary to learn something about the status, charac- 
ter, and responsibility of the corporation, inasmuch as Humphreys had 
informed Thomas when employing him that the contract was to be 
made with the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co, Sinclair then stated, “ Why, we will guarantee that contract. 
We receive the oil and we pay for it.“ to which Humphreys replied that 
was satisfied. (Thomas, pp. 146, 147.) The guaranty of the contract 
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was discussed and agreed upon by Sinclair and Stewart. (Sinclair, p. 
1070; Stewart, p. 179.) 

Thomas proceeded to draw up the two contracts (one for the sale of 
the 33,333,333 barrels of oil to the Continental Trading Co. and the 
other covering the purchase by the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. of the entire 50 per cent output of the 
Mexia field at posted prices following the fulfillment of the contract of 
the Continental Trading Co.), the contract with the Continental Trading 
Co. containing the guaranty clause. In reply to an inquiry of Thomas 
relative to who was going to execute the contract for the Continental 
Trading Co., Blackmer stated that H. S. Osler, the president of the 
company, would be there the following morning. Before separating 
Thomas submitted his first draft and there were several minor correc- 
tions, chiefly in expression, whereupon he returned to the other room 
and had both the contracts corrected by a stenographer accordingly. 
A third contract by the Humphreys Co. for the Pure Oil Co., embodying 
the same terms as to price, was agreed upon, but was not actually drawn 
up for a month. (Thomas, p. 147.) 

The next morning November 17, 1921, the same group met in Black- 
mer's apartment in the Vanderbilt Hotel, where they were presented to 
Osler, a man of about 50 years old, who was a barrister of Toronto, 
Canada, and the contracts and the guaranty were thereupon executed, 
the guaranty being signed by the Pacific Oil & Gas Co., by J. E. O'Neil, 
president, and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., by H. F. Sinclair 
and R. W. Stewart, “for the” directors. (Thomas, p. 147; Stewart, 
p. 184; Carlson, pp. 114, 115.) 

Under the contract between the Continental Trading Co. and the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and: the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., the 
payment for the oil was to be made on the 10th day of each succeeding 
month, whereas payments under the contract entered into by the 
Humphreys Mexia and Texas Cos. with the Continental Trading Co. 
were to be made on the 15th day of each month, thereby giving the 
Continental Trading Co. five days’ grace before making payments on its 
purchase from the Humphreys Cos. (p. 142). * 

About the middle of November, 1921, Osler met a certain “ gentle- 
man” in New York, with no previous knowledge as to the nature of 
the business, which proved to be the purchase and sale of a very large 
quantity of crude oil. The “client” informed Osler at the outset that 
the transaction was of a confidential nature and that he did not wish 
his name disclosed, later revealing that he had associates who were 
interested with him in the matter and whose names he also desired not 
disclosed. In the course of the conferences the client informed Osler 
that arrangements had been made for the purpose of 30,000,000 barrels 
of oil from a Colonel Humphreys, and that arrangements had also 
been made for the resale of the oil at an advance of 25 cents per barrel 
to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., 
and that Osler should act as counsel in preparing and settling the 
contracts. 

The client further stated that Humphreys had imposed very onerous 
conditions as to the delivery, storage, and transportation of the oil, 
and that as litigation with Humphreys was obviously possible, it was 
also desired that Osler should take charge of the receipt and payment 
of all moneys as legal business so that Osler might be on the alert 
to avoid litigation. Osler reached the conclusion that if litigation did 
ensue as apprehended, his position would be difficult and embarrassing 
unless the business were incorporated. He advised his client of his 
position, also advising him that the incorporation of the company would 
not prevent carrying out the instrictions and conducting the business 
as confidential legal business. (Osler, pp, 33, 34.) 

The application for incorporation of the “Continental Trading Co. 
(Ltd.)“ was filed by Osler's law firm, Osler, Hoskin & Harcourt, at 
Ottawa, Canada, on November 16, 1921, the incorporators and officials 
thereof being two members and three employees of Osler's firm, the 
company being in effect merely a corporate clerk in his office. The 
application and papers attached thereto were witnessed by a Harold E. 
Boston, also an employee of the firm. The application was approved 
by W. O. J. O'Meara, for undersecretary of state, on November 17, 
1921. The amount of the capital with which the company was to carry 
on business to be not less than $500,000, and the capital stock of the 
company to be divided into 100,000 shares, five shares of which were 
subscribed to by the two members and three employees heretofore 
referred to (pp. 14-20). The Continental Trading Co., under an 
agreement dated November 17, 1921, acquired from G. Evans Atwood, 
of Toronto, Canada, for $500,000 certain contractorial rights, and 
Atwood agreed to accept 99,994 shares of the capital stock in payment 
and satisfaction therefor (p. 22). 

The business of the company was conducted consistently with the 
position that the company was in effect merely a corporate clerk in 
the office, and Osler remained in entire charge of the matter as cffec- 
tively as if no company had been formed (Osler, p. 34), requiring, 
according to Osler, about a half hour a month of his time during 
the period in which the business was going on. (Osler, p. 42.) 

On the very same day that the Continental Trading Co. executed 
the contract with the Humphreys Mexia’ and Texas Cos. for the 
purchase of the 33,333,333 barrels of oil at $1.50 a barrel (November 
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17, 1921), and unknown to Humphreys, sr., Dawes, Thomas, or Hum- 
phreys, jr. (pp. 9, 201, 200, and 201), a contract drawn up by Blackmer 
was entered into between the Continental Trading Co. and the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co, and Pralrie Oil & Gas Co. for the resale of 
the 33,333,333 barrels of oil just purchased at $1.50 a barrel to the 
latter companies for $1.75 a barrel, thereby allowing the Continental 
Trading Co, to realize a profit of 25 cents a barrel on the transaction. 
(Stewart, pp. 179, 205.) 

The negotiations leading up to the resale of this oil at $1.75 a barrel 
by the Continental Trading Co. are very indefinite, except for the 
fact that those engaged in the negotiations were Blackmer, Sinclair, 
O'Neil, and Stewart. (Sinclair, p. 1063.) According to Stewart, 
Blackmer told him that if they (the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., 
one-half of which is controlled by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and 
one-half by the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation) wanted the oil 
they would have to pay $1.75 a barrel for it. (Stewart, p. 178.) 
Sinclair states that the price of $1.75 a barrel was mentioned on 
November 17, and that the only price mentioned in the presence of 
Humphreys, Dawes, and Thomas was $1.50. (Sinclair, p. 1063.) In 
regard to the transaction, Sinclair told Blackmer—who he “ assumed” 
was “the Continental Trading Co.” (Sinclair, p. 1092)—in private 
that he understood some one was making a 25-cents a barrel commis- 
sion and that if he, on behalf of the company he was representing in 
the negotiations—the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., signed the 
contract and made the guaranty, he would expect for his company a 
fair share of that 25 cents, to which Blackmer replied that he would 
see that this was carried out. (Sinclair, p. 1072.) 

Following the execution of the contract between the Continental 
Trading Co. and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., Stewart left for Chicago, and shortly after his arrival 
presented the contracts at a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana for their approval. There was a discus- 
sion among the directors as to the difference in price of the two con- 
tracts executed on the same day, November 17, and Stewart replied 
that the $1.75 was the best price they could get. The directors ap- 
proved the contracts because of their “implicit confidence” in their 
chairman, Stewart, and thereupon advised their nominees who were 
directors in the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. of their approval 
of the making of such a contract between the latter company and the 
Continental Trading Co, (Seubert, pp. 138, 143.) 

The board of directors of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., 
whose offices are at Tulsa, Okla, met pursuant to the call of its 
president, Gorge H. Taber, jr. (who did so at the request of either 
Stewart or Sinclair (Taber, p. 288)), on November 26, in the Standard 
Oil Building, 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. (Carlson, p. 
121.) Stewart and Sinclair were present with the contracts. Follow- 
ing a general meeting the directors held a board meeting, at which 
the contracts (the one providing for the purchase of the 33,333,333 
barrels of oil from the Continental Trading Co. at $1.75 per barrel, 
and the other the purchase of 50 per cent of the production of the 
Mexia field from the Humphreys Mexia and Texas Cos. following the 
fulfillment of the Continental Trading Co. contract) and the guaranty 
of the contract (but not the contract itself (Taber, pp. 289, 290; Phil- 
lips, pp. 275, 276)) between the Continental Trading Co, and the Hum- 
phreys Mexia and Texas Cos. for the 33,333,333 barrels of oil at $1.50 
a barrel, were presented by either Sinclair or Stewart, 

According to H. L. Phillips, at that time vice president and now 
president of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., the company had 
every confidence in Stewart and Sinclair and that what they did was 
for the best interests of the company. (Phillips, p. 276.) Phillips 
had no recollection of any discussion as to why Stewart and Sinclair 
signed the guaranty of the contract between the Continental Trading 
Co, and the Humphreys Mexia and Texas Cos., inasmuch as Stewart and 
Sinclair were the chairmen of the board of directors of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana and the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation, re- 
spectively, both of which companies each control 50 per cent of the 
stock of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. (Phillips, p. 274.) 
The board of directors authorized the president and secretary to 
execute the contract on behalf of the company. (Phillips, p. 271.) 

Arrangements had been made for the parties in the transactions to 


visit the Mexia field, to arrange for putting in the Sinclair pipe lines, 


headquarters for the company, and various and sundry other details, 
and also to attend a barbecue to be given by Colonel Humphreys in 
celebration of the fact that he had made these contracts for his oil. 
The party was to leave Chicago on Saturday evening, November 26, 
following the meeting of the board of directors of the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. (Stewart, p. 973.) 

Osler came to Chicago and saw Stewart at his office the morning 
of the 26th, on his way to Mexia. He told Stewart that he (Stewart) 
would receive a “participation” in the profits of the contracts, to 
which Stewart answered that “I don’t care to have any of these 
profits; I don't think I am entitled to them.” Osler replied, “ Well, 
you can do what you want to about this matter of expending this 
money.” (Stewart, p. 974.) Stewart, however, made no inquiry as 
to “why” he should receive these profits. (Stewart, p. 996.) That 
afternoon Stewart called in the tax commissioner of the Standard 
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Oil Co. of Indiana, Roy J. Barnett, who agreed at the request of 
Stewart to act as trustee of the profits Stewart was to receive, and 
Stewart thereupon sat down and wrote in pencil, because he did not 
want the stenographer or anybody else to know anything about it 
(Stewart, p. 989), a trust agreement, which, according to Stewart, 
generally provided as follows: That Stewart assigned, transferred, 
and set over to Roy J. Barnett, as trustee for the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co. and the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, as their interests 
might appear, all his right, title, and interest in and to any profits 
that might be handed to him arising out of these contracts; that any 
profits received should be invested in first issue 3½ per cent Liberty 
loan bonds, and any interest thereon should be invested in additional 
Liberty loan bonds; that in case of Stewart's death Barnett should 
turn over the bonds, property, or money, or anything that might have 
come to Stewart, in equal divisions to the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co.; and that in case Stewart 
desired at any time to terminate the trust, Barnett was then to turn 
over all properties in his hands to the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana and 
the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., in such proportions as Stewart 
should direct or designate. (Stewart, p. 974; trust agreement, p. 
1016.) The only time, however, that Barnett ever had the trust 
agreement in his possession was when he signed it. (Barnett, p. 1009.) 

The trust agreement was drawn late in the afternoon of November 
26, and at 6 o’clock that evening Stewart, who took the agreement 
with him, and the other members of the party left for Mexia. Upon 
his return to Chicago it was “ determined” that Stewart should put 
the agreement in an envelope with the inscription on the outside that 
“In case of my death this envelope is to be opened by my executors 
or administrators in the presence of the then treasurers of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana and the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co.,” 
which envelope was sealed and placed by Stewart in his safe deposit 
box. (Stewart, pp. 973, 974.) The only persons knowing anything 
about the trusteeship were Stewart and Barnett (Stewart, p. 987) up 
to 1924, when Stewart told L. L. Stephens, an attorney for the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, all about it. (Stewart, p. 988.) 

With the net profits of the monthly transactions realized by the 
Continental Trading Co., as a result of its 25 cents a barrel profit on 
the oil sold to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. and Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co., were bought first issue 344 per cent Liberty loan bonds 
approximating $3,080,000, which were delivered personally to H. 8. 
Osler (usually in four separate packages of equal amounts—Howard, 
pp. 337, 838) from time to time at the New York branch of the Domin- 
fon Bank of Canada. Osler delivered these bonds either directly or 
indirectly to Blackmer, Sinclair, Stewart, and O'Neil, he himself 
receiving about a 2 per cent commission. 

Sinclair received some of his bonds from Blackmer and some were 
sent fo him by messenger, totaling in all $757,000. (Sinclair, pp. 
1073, 1074.) However, Blackmer requested Sinclair not to clip the 
coupons from the bonds. (Sinclair, pp. 1079, 1080.) Two hundred 
and thirty-three thousand dollars of these bonds were used by Sinclair 
in his alleged purchase of the Fall ranch properties in New Mexico, 
following his obtaining of the fraudulent Teapot Dome lease on April 
7, 1922, while $260,000 went to Will H. Hays in 1923 for the use and 
benefit of the Republican National Committee in its clearing up of 
the 1920 campaign deficit, $100,000 of which was subsequently returned 
to Sinclair. (Everhart, pp. 54, 55; Hays, pp. 460, 461.) 

Stewart was handed a package by Osler at the Belmont Hotel in 
New York in the early part of 1922, and, without opening the package, 
took it to Chicago, called in Barnett, opened the package and found 
it contained 314 per cent Liberty loan bonds. Stewart on four or five 
subsequent occasions received packages of this kind from Osler at 
New York, and took them out to Chicago before opening them with 
Barnett, the last delivery by Osler to Stewart being made in late May 
or June, 1923. The coupons were clipped from the bonds on June 15, 
1922, December 15, 1922, June 15, 1923, and December 15, 1923. 
(Stewart, p. 988.) Stewart gave Barnett in exchange for the coupons 
personal Liberty loan bonds (Stewart, p. 975) of equal value, which, 
together with the bonds from Osler, were kept in Stewart’s safe. The 
bond coupons were not clipped after December 15, 1923, because 
Stewart desired to avoid publicity. (Stewart, p. 988.) Stewart re- 
ceived from Osler in all $759,500 in 3% per cent Liberty loan bonds. 
(Stewart, p. 975.) 

On May 26, 1923, following negotiations between Osler and H. L. 
Phillips, president of the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., after 
the deal had apparently been arranged by O'Neil, the Continental 
Trading Co. assigned its contract with the Humphreys Mexia and 
Texas companies for the purchase of the 33,333,333 barrels of Hum- 
phreys oil at $1.50 a barrel over to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. and Prairie Oil & Gas Co. for $400,000, each of the latter com- 
panies to pay $200,000 thereof. (E. W. Sinclair, pp. 304, 305; Phil- 
lips, pp. 276, 277.) Following this assignment of the contract, and 
as the whole business of the company had come to an end, all pro- 
ceedings were taken by Osler to bring about, as far as legally possible, 
the dissolution of the Continental Trading Co., the charter of the 
corporation being returned to the State Department at Ottawa, Canada. 
(Osler, p. 34.) 
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In May, 1925, W. S. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., received in Denver a telegram from Montreal, 
Canada, signed by O'Neil, who had “resigned” as president of the 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co. on September 13, 1923, leaving for Europe early in 
1924 (Fitzpatrick, pp. 259, 260), requesting Fitzpatrick and Judge 
Flannelly, general counsel of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., who was 
then in Chicago, to meet him at Montreal. Clark H. Kounz, vice 
president of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. and former secretary to O'Neil, 
was also there. 

O'Neil told them that he had a share in the profits of the Continental 
Trading Co., which he had kept intact, and thought rightly belonged to 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. He had made no income-tax return on it 
because he did not believe it belonged to him. His doctors had advised 
him that he had only 18 months or 2 years to live, and he now wanted 
to right the matter. Inadvertently O'Neil had cashed a part of the 
coupons from the bonds, to cover which he had put back enough addi- 
tional bonds to account for the interest derived by virtue thereof. This 
brought what he considered his share and the bonds replacing coupons 
cashed thereon up to an even $800,000. (Fitzpatrick, p. 249.) O'Neil 
requested Fitzpatrick not to cash the coupons because he did not wish 
to embarrass anybody. (Fitzpatrick, p. 255; Kountz, p. 302.) 

Pursuant to O'Neil's instructions, Fitzpatrick and Kountz went imme- 
diately to New York, where, on May 20, 1925, Kountz received $800,000 
in 3% per cent Liberty loan bonds from O’Neil’s son, Wayne O'Neil, and 
delivered them to Fitzpatrick at the hotel. (Fitzpatrick, p. 256.) 
Fitzpatrick took the bonds back to Independence, Kans., the office of 
the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and called the members of the board of 
directors together and explained the situation to them. He advised them 
that he had accepted the bonds in settlement of any claim against 
O'Neil, and that if any income tax had to be paid as a result of O’Neil's 
possession thereof the company would do so. Fitzpatrick then turned 
the bonds over to the treasurer of the company, E. T. Patterson, and 
received a receipt therefor. The bonds were retained for awhile and 
then transferred to the Prairie Pipe Line Co, in payment or part pay- 
ment of a note. (Fitzpatrick, pp. 249, 256, and 253; Kountz, pp. 
801-303.) 

In July, 1926, Blackmer advised his attorney, Karl C. Schuyler, of 
Denver, Colo., to meet him at Montreal, Canada, upon his arrival from 
Europe. Schuyler went to Montreal and had conferences with Black- 
mer at the Mount Royal Hotel, in which Blackmer sought Schuyler’s 
professional advice concerning the rights to $750,000 in 3% per cent 
Liberty loan bonds, which he had received for services in the purchase 
and resale by the Continental Trading Co. of the Humphreys oil. He 
told Schuyler that his rights to the bonds might be questioned by the 
Midwest Refining Co., of which company he had been chairman of the 
board of directors at the time of the Humphreys transaction, and by 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, of which company the Midwest Refin- 
ing Co. is a subsidiary, and that action might be brought against him 
for recovery of the bonds, Blackmer had kept the bonds intact await- 
ing developments, because to convert them to his own use might 
jeopardize the good faith of his position relative to the liability for 
income-tax thereon. Some coupons from the bonds had, however, been 
cashed and then reinvested in other Liberty loan bonds, which in turn 
had been placed and kept with those he had received from the Conti- 
nental Trading Co. He retained one bond for himself as reimburse- 
ment for his personal expenses in connection with the matter. The 
bonds at this time were in a safe-deposit box in the Equitable Trust Co., 
New York, held in the joint names of George E. Holmes, George Gordon 
Battle, and Karl C. Schuyler, where they had been placed in November, 
1925. (Schuyler, pp. 359, 360.) 

Schuyler suggested to Blackmer that in order to place his good faith 
beyond question a trust be created to handle the bonds. Blackmer 
thereupon requested Schuyler to take possession of them, Schuyler con- 
senting to do so subject to such terms and conditions as he might 
think advisable. On the evening of July 22, Schuyler left Montreal 
for New York, and upon his arrival there the following morning wrote 
Blackmer a letter, under which he (Schuyler) took possession of the 
bonds and informed Blackmer that he had placed the bonds {amount- 
ing in all to $763,000—$750,000 received by Blackmer from the Con- 
tinental Trading Co. and the $13,000 in reinvested bonds) in box 3004 
of the Equitable Trust Co., New York, and stating that he had received 
these bonds as Blackmer's attorney to be held pending determination 
of the right and title thereto, as follows: 

New York City, N. V., July 23, 1926. 

Dran Mr. BuackMer: This is to acknowledge that this day i received 
and placed in box 3004 Equitable Trust, Forty-fifth and Madison, New 
York, the bonds which came into your possession in connection with 
Continental Trading Co. I have checked and inclose to you list of 
numbers of them. This is to acknowledge and declare that I have no 
personal interest in these bonds of any kind or nature whatsoever and 
that I receive these bonds as your attorney, to be held by me pending 
the determination of the right and title thereto and for disposition 
thereof, as follows: 

1. If any adverse claim be sustained by arbitration thereof or as a 
result of litigation, T shall deliver these bonds to the successful claim- 
ant; it is within my discretion to accept as final, without appeal, the 
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judgment of any court of competent jurisdiction or to agree to an 
ee of a binding, final nature and accept the decision thereof as 
al, 

2. If your ownership of these bonds is established by arbitration, re- 
sult of litigation, or the running of the statute of limitations applicable 
(and of this I am to determine), then disposition of these bonds by me 
shall be as follows, as per your direction, which I hereby specify: (a) 
Payment of Federal income taxes thereon ; (b) payment of any expense 
incurred by me together with a reasonable attorney's fee for conducting 
arbitration or litigation as the case may be; (c) delivery of the balance 
to you or your personal representatives. 

I do not assume any responsibility, nor am I instructed, to manage, 
handle, or invest these bonds, coupons thereon or proceeds, but my sole 
responsibility is to hold these securities intact for disposition as above 
specified; and in no event shall I be held responsible except for fraud, 
willful misconduct, or gross negligence, 

Sincerely yours, 
Kari C. SCHUYLER, 


On the advice of Frederick D. Anderson, counsel for the Midwest Re- 
fining Co., and the company’s special counsel, Tyson S. Dines, the board 
of directors of the Midwest Refining Co., at Denver, Colo., on April 25, 
1928, adopted unanimously a resolution declaring that the company 
had no claim on the $763,000 in Liberty loan bonds obtained by Blackmer 
as his share of the profits of the Continental Trading Co. 

The bonds for which Stewart created a trustee in the person of the 
tax commissioner of the Standard Oil Co, of Indiana, Roy J. Barnett, on 
November 26, 1921, remained in a safe in the Standard Oil Building 
in Chicago until April 21, 1928, when Stewart called together such 
members of the board of directors of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
as were in Chicago on the latter date. He read to them the trust 
agreement, recited the facts in the matter, and showed them the bonds 
in the safe. The directors, of whom seven ont of the nine were present, 
decided that the $759,500 in 314 per cent Liberty loan bonds, together 
with the $38,000 in additional bonds which Stewart exchanged for the 
coupons, should be turned over to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 
Whereupon the treasurer and general counsel of the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co. were called in, and the bonds in question were turned 
over to them by Barnett, being placed in the safety deposit vault in the 
First National Bank at Chicago, III. (Stewart, p. 975.) 

The following is an extract from the minutes of the Sinclair Crude 
Oil Purchasing Co. of April 30, 1928, showing delivery to, and accept- 
ance by, the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. of Sinclair's share in 
the profits of the Continental Trading Co. : 

I, K. Porter, assistant secretary of Sinclair Crude Oil- Purchasing 
Co., do hereby certify that the following is a true and correct copy of— 

A certain statement made to the board of directors by Edward H. 
Chandler, general counsel, at a special meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held at Tulsa, Okla., April 30, 1928. 

The letter addressed by Mr. Sinclair to Mr. K. Porter, assistant 
treasurer, dated April 27, 1928. 

The resolution adopted by the board of directors in pyrsuance of the 
offer of Mr. Sinclair, as appears in the minutes of the special meeting 
of the board of directors held at Tulsa, Okla., April 30, 1928. 

Thereupon Mr. Edw, H. Chandler, general counsel of the corporation, 
announced to the board that on April 27, 1928, he attended a confer- 
ence in New York City at which time Mr. H. F. Sinclair delivered to 
K, Porter, an assistant treasurer of this corporation, an offer in writing 
or letter, which reads as follows: 


APRIL 27, 1928. 
SINCLAIR CRUDE OIL PURCHASING CO., 
Attention Mr. K. Porter, Assistant Treasurer, 
45 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Deak Str: During the years 1922 and 1923 I received $757,000 prin- 
cipal amount of United States first Liberty loan 314 per cent bonds, 
representing a portion of the profits which had accrued under certain 
contracts involving the Humphreys Mexia Co., the Humphreys Texas 
Co., Western Oil Fields Corporation, A. E. Humphreys, trustee, Con- 
tinental Trading Co. (Ltd.), Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and Sinclair Crude 
Oll Purchasing Co, 
` By reason of the fact that Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. was in- 
volved in the transaction which gave rise to such profits, I held bonds 
equivalent in amount to those I received and of the same issue as those 
so received for the account of Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation or 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. I placed such bonds in a safe-de- 
posit box with other bonds. I did not earmark or identify in any way 
the particular bonds received and in fact did not know the serial num- 
bers of said bonds. The safe-deposit box in which I placed such bonds 
has at all times since the first receipt of such bonds, contained an 
amount of United States first Liberty loan 3½ per cent bonds equal or 
more than equal to the amount of such bonds so received and there 
was at all times in said safe-deposit box a memorandum showing the 
amount of such bonds held for the account of Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corporation or Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 

I handled the matter as I did to await the termination of agitation 
in Congress and of the civil suit against the Mammoth Oil Co, and 
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of the criminal proceeding against myself which grew out of such 
agitation. 

Said suit and action having now been concluded, I hereby deliver to 
you $757,000 principal amount of United States first Liberty loan 3% 
per cent bonds, together with accrued interest amounting to $142,808.75, 
and with June 15, 1928, and subsequent coupons attached, a list of 
which bonds is hereto attached. I deliver these bonds to you, however, 
subject to all charges and/or liabilities, if any, which may attach to 
said bonds, and particularly any liabilities of the Continental Trading 
Co. (Ltd.), for taxes which may be a charge upon said bonds. 

It Is of course understood that the charges and/or liabilities herein- 
above referred to do not include and are not intended to include any 
charge and/or liability that may be asserted against me for personal 
income taxes growing out of the receipt and retention by me of said 
bonds and coupons, as distinct from taxes asserted or assessed against 
the Continental Trading Co. for income it received. 

Very truly yours, 
H. F. SINCLAIR. 

I hereby accept said bonds subject to the approval of the board of 
directors of Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co., hereby agreeing that 
in the event such approval is not given, said bonds sball be returned 
to you. 

K. PORTER. 

That pursuant thereto Mr. Sinclair delivered to K. Porter, subject 
to the approval of this board, United States Liberty loan first 344 per 
cent bonds of a total face amount of $896,000, being $757,000 face 
amount on account of principal and $139,000 face amount of such 
bonds on account of accrued interest and in addition thereto $200.59 
in currency, the total amount of accrued interest being figured at 
$142,808.75—139 bonds of $1,000 face amount at a market value of 
$101.3125 plus accrued interest from December 15, 1927, to April 27, 
1928, amounting to $142,608.16, to which is added the currency of 
$200.59, made a total of $142,808.75 for the accrued interest as above 
set forth, and that said K. Porter, as assistant treasurer, received and 
has in a safe-deposit box in a bank or trust company in New York 
said bonds and currency awaiting the action of this board as to whether 
it will accept said bonds upon the terms and conditions set forth in 
said offer of H. F. Sinclair of April 27, 1928. 

Thereupon, upon motion duly made and seconded, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Resolved, That this corporation accept said bonds and currency in 
the aggregate amount of $896,200.59 upon the terms and conditions 
set forth in said offer or letter of April 27, 1928, of said H. F. Sinclair 
addressed to said K. Porter, assistant treasurer, above recited, and 
that said bonds and cash be placed among the assets of this corpora- 
tion as other funds and securities of this corporation are and have 
been deposited.” 

K. Porter, Assistant Secretary. 

Dated May 7, 1928. 


NAVAL OIL RESERVES AND LEASES 


Mr. BLAINE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recorp a chronology of 
the oil scandal prepared by Mr. Edwin E. Witte, chief of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I suggest to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that he have the chronology 
printed immediately following the reports which the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] and I submitted this ‘afternoon. 
i Mr. BLAINE. I amend my request to ask that that may be 

one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The chronology referred to is as follows: 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE OIL SCANDAL AS DISCLOSED TO THE PUBLIC UP TO 
i APRIL 9; 1928 


[Events set forth as they occurred, not in the order in which they were 
disclosed] 


(Compiled by Edwin E. Witte, chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference 
Library, assisted by Miss Ann Neal, April 9, 1928) 

1. 1912-1915. Creation of naval oil reserves: The naval oil re- 
serves involved in this scandal (the only petroleum reserves of the 
United States Navy) were the following: No. 1, Elk Hills, Calif., 
38,969 acres; No. 2, Buena Vista Hills, Calif., 29,341 acres (this 
reserve involved in the present scandal only in a minor way); No. 3, 
Teapot Dome, Wyo., 9,481 acres. 

The public lands included in these reseryes were withdrawn from 
entry during the administrations of Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, 
and the two California areas were definitely reserved for the use of 
the United States Navy by President Taft in 1912 and the Teapot 
Dome by President Wilson in 1915. 

2. February 25, 1920. Passage of oil leasing act: This act passed 
practically unanimously by both Houses of Congress on the recom- 
mendation of Secretary of the Navy Daniels, being questioned only by 
Senator La FoLLETTE. This act was thought at the time to authorize 
only the drilling of “off-set” wells on the edges of the naval re 
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serves, where considered necessary to prevent wells drilled on adjoin- 
ing private lands from depleting the reserves. Later interpreted by 
Secretaries Fall and Denby to authorize leasing of the reserves in 
their entirety to private parties. 

8. Summer, 1920. Activities of the oil men in the presidential cam- 
paign: Despite the fact that the Senate investigating committee in 
1924 found that there was no satisfactory proof that Sinclair, Doheny, 
and other big oil men formed a conspiracy prior to the presidential 
election of 1920, to gain control of the naval oil reserves, there are 
many facts which, at least, suggest the possibility of such a conspiracy. 
Among these facts, perhaps, the most important are the following: 

(a) The nomination of Warren G. Harding as the Republican candi- 
date for President was decided upon in a “ back-room™ conference held 
in the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago during the Republican National Con- 
vention, in which two of the participants were Harry M. Daugherty, 
later Attorney General, and Jake Hamon, Republican committeeman 
from Oklahoma and a prominent oil man and an associate of Harry F. 
Sinclair. 

(b) Leonard Wood, jr., in March, 1924, revealed that oil men offered 
his father the nomination for President at the Republican convention 
in 1920 if he would agree to appoint Jake Hamon, of Oklahoma, as 
Secretary of the Interior. Hamon, a close associate of Sinclair, was 
killed prior to the inauguration of President Harding by Mrs. Clara 
Smith Hamon, a woman with whom he was living in bigamy. At the 
trial of this woman for this murder, in March, 1921, William D. 
Nichols, a political lieutenant of Hamon, testified that he knew that 
Hamon prior to his death had been offered the position of Secretary of 
the Interior by President-elect Harding, and that on his deathbed 
Hamon asked him (Nichols) to “take direct to Harding” the matter 
of securing Federal appointments for several of his friends. (This tes- 
timony was given more than a year before the oil leases were made.) 

(c) Both H. F. Sinclair and E. L. Doheny made large contributions 
to the party campaign funds in 1920—Doheny to both parties. 

(d) William B. Thompson, a director of the Sinclair Oil Co., was 
selected to serve as treasurer of the Republican National Committee in 
the campaign of 1920. 

(e) E. L. Doheny at this time placed on the pay roll of his com- 
panies three former members of Wilson’s Cabinet—McAdoo, Gregory, 
and Lane. (The law firm with which ex-Secretary of War Garrison 
was connected was also employed by one of Doheny’s companies.) 

4. March 4, 1921. Appointment of A. B. Fall as Secretary of the 
Interior: As a United States Senator Fall was a determined opponent 
of conservation. He was also a close personal friend of E. L. Doheny 
and H, F. Sinclair. At that time was “land poor,” not having paid 
the taxes on his New Mexico ranch for 10 years (shortly before he had 
described himself as “ broke"). 

5. May 31, 1921. Transfer of control over the naval oil reserves 
from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the Interior: This 
transfer was made by an Executive order of President Harding. It was 
suggested by Secretary of the Interior Fall and was recommended by 
Secretary of the Navy Denby. This transfer was opposed by the 
Engineering Bureau of the Navy Department, which had charge of all 
matters relating to oil for the Navy. At Secretary Denby's request, the 
officer in charge of this bureau, Admiral Griffin, under date of May 
27, 1921, prepared a memorandum setting forth the objections of the 
naval officers to this transfer. This memorandum Secretary Denby 
testified was submitted to President Harding, but it was never found 
in the White House files. The recommendations of Secretaries Fall 
and Denby to the President for the transfer were made orally, not in 
writing. 

6. Summer and fall of 1921. Preparations for oil leases; Soon after 
the transfer of the naval oil reserves to the Interior Department initial 
steps were taken toward the leasing of these reserves. Admiral Griffin, 
who was opposed to the leasing policy, was relieved from his position 
in charge of the Engineering Bureau in the Navy Department, and 
replaced by Admiral Robison. This admiral previously commanded a 
vessel on which a son of E. L. Doheny was stationed. E. L. Doheny 
himself had spent some time on this vessel and discussed with the 
admiral the advisability of executing leases to private parties to take 
out the oil in the naval reserves, upon condition that they should 
turn back a part of this oil to the Government in storage tanks at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, and other points. Admiral Robinson was subsequently 
credited by Senator Lenroot with being the real originator of the 
leasing and storage plan ultimately adopted. 

On July 21, 1921, a contract was let to E. L. Doheny as the lowest 
bidder, for drilling “offset” wells in Naval Reserve Nos. 1 and 2. 
(This did not turn over to Doheny the entire reserves, but was, per- 
haps, a step in this direction.) 

7. November 15-17, 1921. Organization of the Continental Trading 
Co. of Canada: A. E. Humphreys, a Texas oil man, on November 15, 
1921, by a prearranged conference met H. F. Sinclair, Robert W. Stewart, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana; James O'Neil, of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., and Henry M. Black- 
mer, of the Midwest Refining Co., in New York City. At this confer- 
ence Humphreys agreed to sell 33,333,333 ½ barrels of oil from his 
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wells, at $1.50 per barrel, to the Prairie Oil & Gas Co, and the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Co. When on the next day the same parties met 
with their attorneys to draw up this contract, Humphreys was advised 
that the real purchaser of the oil was the Continental Trading Co. of 
Canada. Because Humphreys had never heard of this company he re- 
fused to go on with the deal until the four men on the other side 
agreed, on behalf of their companies, to guarantee the fulfillment of 
the contract by the Continental Trading Co. 

The Continental Trading Co. of Canada, party to the above contract, 
was actually organized on the same day at Toronto, Canada, The in- 
corporators were Henry Smith Osler, a Toronto attorney, and employees 
in his office. 

On the next day—November 17, 1921—Osler, as president of the 
Continental Trading Co., appeared in New York and signed the contract 
with Humphreys, which Sinclair, Stewart, and O'Neil also signed, on 
behalf of their companies, as guarantors. By another contract executed 
on the same day, the Continental Trading Co. in turn, sold the oil it 
was to receive from Humphreys to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. and the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., jointly, at $1.75 per barrel—an 
advance of 25 cents, realized without ever handling any oil. 

Up to the time of its dissolution on May 26, 1923, the Continental 
Trading Co. realized between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 on its con- 
tracts, It then assigned its rights to the remaining 25,000,000 barrels 
to be furnished by Humphreys, to the Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co., for $400,000, 

The entire profits of the Continental Trading Co. were invested, 
from time to time, through the Dominion Bank of Canada, in 3% per 
cent Liberty bonds, of which a total of $3,080,000 were acquired. 
These bonds, as purchased, after taking out 2 per cent, which was 
apparently Osler's commission, were divided into four equal packages 
and delivered to Osler. 

Nothing was known about the Continental Trading Co, and its 
connection with the oil scandal until some of the Liberty bonds pur- 
chased and distributed by this company were traced to Secretary Fall 
by Government agents testifying in the trial of the civil suit brought by 
the Government to cancel the Teapot Dome lease in the United States 
District Court of Wyoming in April, 1925. Even now only a part 
of these bonds have been traced, but it has definitely been established 
that $233,000 were turned over by Sinclair to Everhart, Secretary Fall's 
son-in-law, for the Secretary (see 16 below), and $185,000 were given 
by Sinclair to Will Hays to help meet the deficit of the Republican 
National Committee in the 1920 campaign (see 23 below). Of the 
balance, $800,000 went to O'Neil and were assumed to have been turned 
over by him in 1925 to the Prairie Gas & Oil Co., but a further 
check has shown that the $800,000 which were given to this company 
by O'Neil were not Continental Trading Co. bonds. Seven hundred 
and sixty-three thousand dollars of the bonds went to Blackmer and 
are believed to still be in his possession. 

Senator Watsu in an article in the New York Times on April 1, 
1928, has characterized the Continental Trading Co. deal as “a con- 
temptible private steal, the peculations of trusted officers of great 
industrial houses, pilfering from their own companies, robbing their 
own stockholders, the share of the boodle coming to one of the free- 
booters serving in part as the price of the perfidy of a member of the 
President's Cabinet.” 

8. November 30, 1921. “Loan” of $100,000 by Doheny to Fall: 
This loan“ was arranged by long-distance telephone from Fall in 
Washington to Doheny in New York. The money was taken in cash, 
all in $100 bills, by Doheny’s son from New York to Washington, and 
then carried In a satchel by Secretary Fall to a bank at El Paso, Tex. 
Doheny's son took back to his father a note for this $100,000 loan; 
but subsequently Doheny cut off the signature and gave this to his 
wife. The note minus the signature was presented to the congressional 
committee, but the signature has never been produced, although Doheny 
stated he would send it to the committee. No part of this “loan” 
bas been repaid by Fall; nor has any Interest been paid thereon. 

9. Winter, 1922. Negotiations of Doheny and Sinclair for leases 
and visit of Sinclair to Fall: Negotiations for leases to the naval oil 
reserves were begun with Secretary Fall about January 1, 1922, by 
E. L. Doheny and H. F. Sinclair. These negotiations were conducted in 
secret, and apparently continued several months. Fall has since testi- 
fied that all negotiations for the Teapot Dome lease were conducted 
with Colonel Zevely, Sinclair's attorney, not with Sinclair himself, but 
it is of record that Sinclair visited Fall at his ranch at Three Rivers, 
N. Mex., late in December, 1921. 

10. December, 1921, and winter, 1922, Sudden acquisition of wealth 
by Secretary Fall: In December, 1921, Secretary Fall bought another 
ranch for $91,150 and paid for it at once, In the next months he 
bought still another ranch for $33,000, paid his back taxes amounting 
to $8,000, bought blooded stock for $3,000, constructed a hydroelectric 
plant for $40,000—$50,000, and spent large sums in the construction 
of roads, the building of fences, and other improvements about his 
600,000-acre ranch. It was this sudden acquisition of wealth by Sec- 


retary Fall, which first made his neighbors in New Mexico suspicious 
and led in November and December, 1923, to the discovery of the 
Doheny “loan” and the “black satchel” episode. 
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11. April 7, 1922. Lease of the Teapot Dome to H. F. Sinclair: This 
lease was made in secret, without public bids. Originally it was signed 
only by Fall and Sinclair, but on April 12, 1922, Secretary Denby 
also signed on behalf of the United States. 

This lease gave Sinclair the right to exploit all of Naval Reserves 
No. 3 (Teapot Dome). It provided that in payment Sinclair should 
turn over to the Government a part of the oil, on a complicated sliding- 
scale basis, netting the Government on the average less than 20 per 
cent of the oil produced. A large part of the Government's oil, more- 
over, was to be returned to Sinclair for storage tanks which he was 
to furnish in which to keep the oil., Sinclair has testified that he 
expected to realize $100,000,000 profit from this lease, 

The excuse advanced by Fall and Denby for this lease was that wells 
of oil companies in the neighborhood of the Teapot Dome were depleting 
this reserve. These wells were all located on the public domain and 
were drilled under leases granted by the Interior Department. The 
percentage of oil going to the Government under these leases, moreover, 
was considerably greater than under the Sinclair contract. Both the 
Circuit Court of Appeals and the United States Supreme Court, in their 
decisions canceling this lease, held that “the drainage danger was 
unquestionably not imminent enough to force immediate action in the 
leasing of the entire property,” 

12. April 14, 1922. Teapot Dome lease becomes public: The lease to 
Sinclair was kept secret for a week after it was executed. Senator 
KENDRICK, of Wyoming, several days after April 7 made inguiries at 
the Navy and Interior Departments as to whether the Teapot Dome 
had been leased and was advised that no leases had been executed. 
The Wall Street Journal, however, on April 14, 1921, announced the 
lease to Sinclair and immediately thereafter Sinclair stock enjoyed a 
great boom on the stock market. 

In the hearings upon the oil leases before the Senate Committee on 
Publie Lands in 1923-24 there was considerable testimony that certain 
persons high in Government circles speculated in Sinclair stocks after 
the Teapot Dome lease was executed, the persons most frequently 
mentioned being C. Bascom Slemp, Secretary to the President, and 
Senator Elkins, of West Virginia. The Senate committee, however, 
reported that its investigation into these rumors “revealed no facts 
of sufficient importance to report.“ In the 1928 hearings it was re- 
vealed that Will Hays, who in 1922 was Postmaster General and 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, did at the time 
speculate in Sinclair stocks but lost heavily. 

13. April 15, 1922. Kendrick resolution: On this day Senator 
Kenprick introduced a resolution, which was immediately adopted by 
the Senate, calling upon the Secretaries of the Navy and Interior to 
send to the Senate a copy of the Sinclair lease. This was done by these 
officers on April 22, 1922. 

14. April 25, 1922. Doheny given preference to lease naval reserve 
No. 1 (Elks Hills, Calif.): A contract was given Doheny to build 
storage tanks for storing oil to be taken from naval reserves Nos. 1 
and 2 at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and to transport oil thereto, This 
contract also provided that if naval reserve No, 1 should be leased 
thereafter Doheny should have first call upon such lease. This contract 
was awarded after public bids had been called for and received, but 
the contract was not in accordance with the bids. In its announcements 
the Government made no mention about preference in the future in 
leasing naval reserve No. 1, and the oll companies, other than Doheny’s, 
did not bid on this basis. Doheny himself made one bid in accordance 
with the specifications and another in which be named a lower figure, 
if allowed a first option on naval reserve No. 1. This alternative bid 
was accepted by Secretary Fall. 

15. April 29, 1922. La Follette investigation resolution: Resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator La Follette and adopted by the Senate 
calling upon the Secretary of the Interior to make a complete report 
upon the leasing of all the naval oil reserves and directing the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands to investigate the entire subject. 

The report called for by this resolution was made on June 7, 1922, 
and transmitted with a letter from President Harding in which he 
said that every step taken with respect to the leasing of the nayal oil 
reserves was with his knowledge and consent. 

Hearings pursuant to the La Follette resolution were not actually 
begun until October 22, 1923, 17 months later, due, apparently, to 
the fact that Senator Smoot, then chairman of the Public Lands 
Committee, was engrossed in the work of tariff revision. In the 
meantime, however, Senator La Follette interested Senator Walsh of 
Montana, a member of the Public Lands Committee, in this matter, 
and Senator Walsh devoted much time to digging out the facts which 
were revealed when the investigation was actually begun. 

16. May 29, 1922. Continental Trading Co. Liberty bonds turn up 
in Fall's possession: On May 29, 1922, M. T. Everhart, son-in-law of 
Secretary Fall, brought $230,500 in Liberty bonds to a Pueblo, Colo., 
bank, These bonds were in 1925 traced by their numbers to the bonds 
purchased by the Continentai Trading Co., which represented its profits 
in the deal in which Sinclair and his three associates robbed their own 
companies, 25 cents per barrel of oil, in the deal with Humphreys, 
(See 7, above.) 
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Everhart, by pleading that he would incriminate himself, avoided 
testifying about the source from which he got these bonds until Feb- 
ruary, 1928, when he told the Senate Public Lands Committee that he 
got them from Sinclair, together with $2,500 more of bonds, which 
he turned over directly to Fall. 

Of the $230,500 in bonds which Everhart had on May 29, 1922, the 
greater part were used to pay notes which Fall, Everhart, and the 
Tres Rios Cattle Co. (owned by Fall and Everhart) had given to the 
M. D. Thatcher estate. Ninety thousand dollars were deposited to 
Fall's credit, of which amount $20,000 were later transferred to the 
cattle company and the other $70,000 sent to Fall. The latter dis- 
posed of these bonds for cash in the fall of 1922, i 

Fall has since claimed that Sinclair gave him these bonds to buy a 
third interest in the Tres Rios Cattle Co., but neither the Senate Com- 
mittee nor the United States Supreme Court credited this story. 

17. Summer, 1922. Steps to protect the Sinclair lease and to prevent 
exposure: During the summer of 1922 the Navy Department sent 
marines to the Teapot Dome to drive out trespassers who were engaged 
in drilling wells in and about this reserve. These people claimed to 
have leases to drill these wells, but were driven off after the Sinclair 
lease was executed, 

Immediately after the execution of the Sinclair lease, the Navy De- 
partment transferred to sea duty Lieutenant Commander Stuart, the 
officer who had had immediate charge of the naval oil reserves in the 
Bureau of Engineering of the Navy Department. Stuart had pro- 
tested against the leasing policy, even after Admiral Robison had been 
placed in charge of this bureau. 

During this summer, also, Sinclair made a contract with tke Pioneer 
Oil Co., under which he gave this company $1,000,000 for their claims 
to the Teapot Dome (which seems to have had no legal basis). Among 
those who shared in this $1,000,000 paid to the Pioneer Oil Co. was 
F. G. Bonfils, publisher of the Denver Post, which paper had run a 
series of articles attacking the Teapot Dome lease and had gotten hold 
of the facts relating to the granting of the Sinclair and Doheny leases, 
recited under 10 above. After this payment to the Pioneer Oil Co., the 
Denver Post stopped its attacks on the Sinclair lease and never pub- 
lished the story brought by its reporter [Stackelberg] from New Mexico. 

At this time also, Carl G. Magee, who later revealed the facts re- 
garding Fall's acquisition of wealth, was forced to sell the Albuquerque 
Mining Journal, because the bankers who held his notes called them, 
after agreements to renew. Magee previously had been warned by 
Senator Bursum, of New Mexico, that he would lose his paper unless 
he stopped his attacks on Secretary Fall. s 

18. December 12, 1922. Lease of naval reserve No. 1 (Elk Hilis, 
Calif.) to E. L. Doheny: This léase was for the entire reserve. At 
the same time a second contract was executed with Doheny for con- 
struction of tanks at Pearl Harbor. No public bids preceded these 
leases, 

In the hearings before the Congressional Committee, Doheny later 
stated that he estimated the amount of oil he would get from his 
several contracts and leases at 250,000,000 barrels, and gave his 
expected profits as $100,000,000, 

19. March 4, 1923. Resignation of A. B. Fall as Secretary of the 
Interior: Subsequent to his resignation, Fall was employed as at- 
torney by both the Sinclair and Doheny companies. 

20, May 26, 1923. Dissolution of the Continental Trading Co. of 
Canada: On this date the Continental Trading Co. assigned its con- 
tract with Humphreys, under which it still stood to profit $6,250,000, 
without any expense whatsoever, to the Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co. for $400,000. The company was then dissolved and in 
January or February (when the oil investigation was in progress) 
all its books and records were destroyed. 

21. Summer, 1923. $25,000 in Liberty bonds “loaned” by Sinclair 
to Fall, through Colonel Zevely: This loan“ made in connection with 
Fall's trip to Russia at this time. The bonds involved not Conti- 
nental Trading Co: bonds. This “loan” never paid, nor any interest 
thereon. 

22. October 22, 1923-November 2, 1923. Beginning of congres- 
sional hearings: During the period the congressional committee, of 
which Senator Smoot was then chairman, took the testimony of 
Secretary Fall, H. F. Sinclair, naval officers and geologists. Nothing 
sensational was developed in these hearings and most of the testimony 
was in the nature of an attempt to justify the leases. 

23. Latter part of November and early December, 1923. Sinclair 
makes $160,000 contribution, through Will Hays, toward payment of 
the deficit of the Republican National Committee in 1920 in the form 
of Continental Trading Co. bonds: In the Senate investigation in 1924 
Hays testified that Sinclair contributed $75,000 on December 3, 1923, 
toward payment of the deficit of the Republican National Committee. 
His testimony with reference to this contribution was extremely vague, 
but conveyed the impression that it was made by Sinclair in cash. 
Through another witness, however, the committee discovered that this 
contribution was actually made in Liberty bonds, and these were later 
traced by their numbers to the Continental Trading Co. 

When the Senate Committee on Public Lands resumed its hearings 
in 1928 Hays appeared voluntarily and testified that in addition to the 
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$75,000 contribution he had revealed in 1924 Sinclair, in November, 
1923, “loaned” the Republican National Committee $185,000 in Lib- 
erty bonds, which he disposed of as follows: $60,000 were sent to 
Fred W. Upham, then treasurer of the committee, at Chicago; $25,000 
to John W. Weeks, then Secretary of War; and $50,000 to John T. 
Pratt, of New York, a member of the “Standard Oil group“; while 
$50,000 were never used. Hays further testified that altogether 
$100,000 of the bonds were returned to Sinclair, so that his total 
contribution (with the $75,000 revealed earlier, which was turned 
over to Senator COLEMAN DU Pont in bonds, to pay a note of the 
Republican National Committee to the Empire Trust Co., New York) 
made the total contributed by Sinclair toward payment of the deficit 
$160,000, all of which was paid in bonds. 

Hays, in his testimony to the committee, was extremely vague upon 
the reasons for the “loan” of the $185,000 in bonds by Sinclair; but 
the committee, through other testimony, discovered that these bonds 
were taken to wealthy Republicans, who were asked to pay cash for 
them, and then credited on the records of the Republican National Com- 
mittee with having made a contribution toward payment of the deficit 
to the face value of the bonds. Twenty-five thousand dollars of these 
bonds were “cashed” by James Patten, a Chicago grain man, and 
$2,000 by one Eckhardt, a Chicago miller, Some of these bonds were 
also taken to Andrew W. Mellon and William M. Butler, as recited in 
24 following, but they refused to have anything to do with them. The 
testimony of Hays, however, is clear to the effect that $85,000 of 
Sinclair’s bonds were distributed to Upham, Weeks, and Pratt, and 
presumably all of them were disposed of in the manner disclosed by 
Patten and Eckhardt. 

24. November, 1923. Secretary Mellon and Chairman Butler were 
apprised of the Sinclair “loan” of bonds to pay the deficit of the 
Republican National Committee, but kept complete silence with refer- 
ence to this transaction until it was revealed by other testimony: The 
discovery that some of the Continental Trading Co. Liberty bonds which 
Sinclair “loaned” to Hays, to help pay the Republican deficit, were 
presented to Mellon and Butler, was made when a representative of the 
estate of John T. Pratt gave the Committee on Public Lands a memo- 
randum on which were given the names “ Weeks,” “Andy,” “ Butler,” 
and “du Pont.” On this lead the committee called Mellon and Butler, 
and both acknowledged that some of the Sinclair bonds were offered to 
them in November, 1923, but both refused to become parties to the 
scheme to thus cover up Sinclair's contribution. Mellon was asked by 
Hays to cash $50,000 of the bonds, kept the bonds for about 10 days, 
but then returned them to Hays (who seems to have sent them back to 
Sinclair), and, instead, himself contributing $50,000 toward payment of 
the deficit. Butler received $25,000 of the Sinclair bonds from John W. 
Weeks, but, like Mellon, sent them back. 

These incidents occurred at the very time when the Senate committee 
was first advised of Fall's enrichment in 1922 and the suspicious cir- 
cumstances pointing to Doheny and Sinclair as the source of this sudden 
wealth. Both Mellon and Butler knew that the bonds they were asked 
to cash came from Sinclair and also that the Senate committee was 
seeking to ascertain what contributions Sinclair made to the campaign 
funds. Despite these facts, however, both Mellon and Butler kept silent 
about this transaction until summoned by the Senate committee in 1928. 

25. Ex-Secretary Fall and E. B. McLean conspire to mislead the inves- 
tigating committee about the sources of the $100,000 which Fall in 
December, 1921, took from Washington to El Paso, Tex., in a satchei: 
In November, 1923, ex-Secretary Fall wrote to Price McKinney, of Cleve- 
land, asking that he (McKinney) should testify before the congressional 
committee that he loaned Fall $100,000 in December, 1921. When 
McKinney did not reply to this request, Fall sent his son-in-law, C. C. 
Chase, to Cleveland to see McKinney and renew his request. McKinney 
refused, however, to thus perjure himself. 

After the MeKinney turndown, Fall wired to E. B. McLean at 
Washington, to meet him at Atlantic City. At this meeting at At- 
lantic City it was arranged that McLean should testify falsely that 
he loaned $100,000 to Fall. 

26. November 30, 1923. First testimony suggesting graft: On 
November 30, 1923, the Senate Committee on Public Lands resumed 
its hearings on the oil leases, after nearly an interval of a month. 
Senator Lenroot now replaced Senator Smoot as chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee, because Smoot had become chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, 

On tbe very first day of the resumption of the congressional hear- 
ings, sensational testimony was offered by Carl 6. Magee and other 
witnesses from New Mexico, detailing the facts regarding Fall's great 
expenditures in connection with his ranch property immediately be- 
fore the oil leases were executed, as set forth under 10 above. 

In the week following, H. F. Sinclair and E. L. Doheny testified, 
denying that they gave any money to Secretary Fall in connection 
with the oil leases. 

27. December, 1923. Efforts by Hays to stop the Senate investiga- 
tion and to mislead the committee and the public: D. H. McArthur, 
secretary to the late Senator Ladd, who was the ranking member of 
the Public Lands Committee, has recently made the statement that 
Will Hays, former chairman of the Republican National Committee 
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and Postmaster General, came to Senator Ladd and pleaded with him 
to stop the investigation of the oil leases, which Senator Ladd refused 
to do. In this statement McArthur is corroborated by ex-Senator 
Adams, of Colorado, another member of the Public Lands Committee. 

On a deposition given by Fall on April 2, 1928, in connection with 
the criminal case against Sinclair (see 74 below), he makes the charge 
that he was urged by Hays to write the letter to the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, noted under 29 below, in which he falsely informed 
this committee that the $100,000 he received from Doheny was loaned 
him by E. B. McLean. 

28. December, 1923. Conference of Senators Lenroot and Smoot 
with ex-Secretary Fall: Fall came to Washington shortly after De- 
cember 15, 1922. Some time between this date and December 26th, 
Senators Smoot and Lenroot conferred with ex-Secretary Fall at the 
hotel at which he was staying in Washington, regarding the sources 
of his sudden wealth in the winter of 1921. Which Senator suggested 
this conference is not clear as each credits the other with this sugges- 
tion. 

What was said at this conference is also still somewhat in doubt. 
Lenroot and Smoot said (after this conference became public) that 
they called on Fall to urge him to tell the truth about the sources 
of the wealth which he acquired in the winter of 1921-22, and that 
they were told that this money came from a loan from Edward B. 
McLean, Fall, in his deposition on April 2, 1928 (noted in 27 and 
74), was first reported by the newspapers to have claimed that Lenroot 
and Smoot, on the occasion of this call, expressed fear that the Re- 
publican Party would be adversely affected if it became known that 
Fall's money came from Doheny, and suggested to him that he write 
a letter to the Senate committee to the effect that he (Fall) borrowed 
this money from McLean. This version of what occurred at this con- 
ference was promptly denied by both Smoot and Lenroot, and the 
newspapers haye since reported that the first version of what Fall said 
in his deposition was incorrect, and that his agrees substantially with 
that told by Senators Lenroot and Smoot. 

29. December 26, 1923. Fall advises committee that he borrowed 
$100,000 from McLean to finance his ranch purchases in December, 
1921: In a letter addressed to the Public Lands Committee on December 
26, 1923, ex-Secretary Fall pleaded that illness prevented him from 
appearing before the committee with reference to the testimony regard- 
ing his New Mexico expenditures in December, 1921, and the winter of 
1922. In this letter he made the statement that he raised the money he 
spent in New Mexico by a loan of $100,000 from Edward B. McLean, 
publisher of the Washington Post, and that he received this amount in 
cash and took it to El Paso in a satchel. He also stated that he bor- 
rowed the balance of the money he spent in New Mexico from a bank 
at Pueblo, Colo. 

30. January 3, 1924. McLean confirms Fall: On this date ex-Attorney 
General Palmer sent a letter to the Public Lands Committee, as attor- 
ney for McLean, in which he stated that McLean was ill in Florida, but 
that he wished to confirm the statement of Fall that he (McLean) 
loaned Fall $100,000 on an unsecured note late in December, 1921. 
(Fall actually tock $100,000 to El Paso early in December.) 

81. Last part of December, 1923, and first half of January, 1924. 
McLean, Fall, Slemp all at Palm Beach, Fla.: Immediately after Christ- 
mas Fall joined McLean at Palm Beach, Fla., as his guest and stayed 
there until about the middle of January. 

After Christmas Slemp, Secretary to President Coolidge, also went 
to Palm Beach “to recuperate.” While there he conferred frequently 
with both McLean and Fall. The oil scandal, however, was not dis- 
cussed, according to Slemp, except that he once asked Fall what was 
the truth with reference to where he got the money for his New 
Mexico transactions, and was told to read his (Fall’s) testimony. 

32. Last part of December, first part of January. Frantic efforts 
to prevent the Public Lands Committee from taking the testimony of 
McLean: The frantic efforts which were made while McLean was in 
Florida to prevent the Committee on Public Lands from taking his 
testimony have come to light within the last two weeks through the 
action of the committee in issuing a subpena for the production of 
the telegrams sent to and from McLean in Washington. These tele- 
grams have disclosed that: 

(a) Messages were exchanged daily between McLean and his em- 
ployees in Washington, reciting efforts made to get Members of Con- 
gress and others of political influence to see Senator Wasn and other 
members of the committee to prevent efforts to take McLean's testimony. 

(b) A number of the telegrams sent to and by MeLean were in the 
secret code of the United States Department of Justice, which appointed 
McLean a $1 per year employee in 1921. Many of these messages 
were sent by one Duckstein, an employee in the Bureau of Criminal 
Investigation in the Department of Justice and also an employee of 
McLean. 

(c) McLean installed a private wire from Washington to Palm Beach, 
whose operator was E. W. Smithers, chief telegrapher at the White 
House. All messages sent over this private wire were destroyed each 
evening; and the contents of none of them have as yet been disclosed. 
The installation of this private wire was decided upon by McLean on 
December 22, 1923, upon the advice of one of his secretaries, Major, 
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that this wire “will give you quick access to the White House.” 
Smithers hired to take charge of this private wire December 28. 
Actually used from January 9. 

33. January, 1924. Disappearance of all witnesses connected with 
the Continental Trading Co. of Canada and destruction of all its rec- 
ords. Sinclair left for Europe before Christmas, 1923, taking with him 
all his records relating to the Teapot Dome and all his canceled checks, 
He did not return until March, 1924, and then refused to testify. 

Fall left Palm Beach for New Orleans about the middle of January 
with Colonel Zevely, the attorney for Sinclair. He intended to “go 
abroad for his health“ from New Orleans, but before he could leave 
was served with a subpœna to appear before the Senate committee. 

Everhart, Fall's son-in-law, remained in this country, but was able at 
this time to avoid testifying, by pleading that his testimony might 
incriminate him. In 1928, after Congress had changed the law to bar 
this excuse, Everhart testified in a frank manner and revealed the fact 
that he got the Continental Trading Co. bonds which he took to Pueblo 
(see 16 above) from Sinclair for Fall. 

Blackmer and O'Neil, at this time, left this country for France and 
neither has ever returned. Letters rogatory were issued for both 
to testify in the Government case against Sinclair in 1925, but both 


-declined to do so. Thereafter both made short and secret visits te 


Canada, O'Neil to turn over the part of the Continental Trading Co. 
boodle which went to him to his company, and Blackmer apparently 
to keep his company from getting his share. After these secret visits 
to Canada, both O'Neil and Blackmer returned to Europe aad are still 
there, despite the fact that they have made themselves subject to a 
penalty of $100,000 for failing to respond to a subpena to testify in 
the criminal trial against Fall and Sinclair, under a statute enacted 
by Congress allowing subpenas to be served in foreign countries and 
providing for a maximum $100,000 penalty to be enforced against their 
property in this country for failing to obey such subpœnas. 

Stewart at this time went to South America and while he later 
returned to this country successfully dodged all subpænas. When the 
Senate committee resumed its hearings in 1928, however, he was per- 
suaded by John D. Rockefeller, jr. (the largest stockholder in the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, of which Stewart is president), to come 
from Cuba to Washington to testify. On the stand, however, Stewart 
refused to answer the questions regarding the distribution of the Con- 
tinental Trading Co. profits, and for this he has been indicted for 
contempt. (See 71 below.) 

Osler, the president of the Continental Trading Co., did not leave 
Toronto, but when in 1924 the Government sought to compel him to 
testify in the Teapot Dome suit he refused to do so on the ground that 
his relations with this company were those of an attorney for his 
clients, and hence privileged. The United States Government then ap- 
pealed to the Canadian courts to compel Osler to testify, and on De- 
cember 13, 1924, Justice Riddell, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
decided that Osler would have to testify. From this decision Osler took 
an dppeal, but the appellate division of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
also decided against him on March 12, 1925. In the meantime, how- 
ever, Osler went to Egypt to hunt lions and did not return to Canada 
until after the trial of the Teapot Dome suit, and hence he has never 
been compelled to reveal what he knows about the Continental Trading 
Co. and the use made of its ill-gotten gains. í 

34. January 7, 1924. Walsh resolution instructing President to start 
suits to cancel oil leases: This resolution, amended to place the prose- 
cution of these suits in the hands of special prosecutors instead of the 
Department of Justice, passed January 29, 1924. 

85. January 9, 1924. The Senate Public Lands Committee sends 
Warsa to Florida to take McLean's testimony. Lenroot wires Fall that 
WaALsH has no authority to take his testimony: The resolution passed 
by the committee read as follows: “That Senator THOMAS J. WALSH 
be, and is hereby, appointed a subcommittee to take the testimony of 
Edward B. McLean at Palm Beach, in the State of Florida, or else- 
where, and any other witness whom the said Senator Tuomas J. WALSH 
may require to attend before him by subpœna; and authority is hereby 
given to the said committee to issue subpenas in the name of the com- 
mittee to require the attendance before him of said Edward B. McLean 
or any other witness.” 8 

On the same day Fall wired Chairman Lenroot from Palm Beach as 
follows: “Am I to understand from recent telegram sent McLean 
that you have given Walsh authority to subpena me as witness? 
Wire answer.” 

To this telegram Senator Lenroot replied: “There was no such 
intention. Walsh stated he might wish to examine McLean's secretary 
or other employees who might be there and that was only purpose of 
his authority to subpana.” 

36. January 11, 1924. McLean acknowledges that he did not loan 
$100,000 to Fall: On this date Senator Walsh at Palm Beach took 
McLean’s testimony, to the effect that he did not loan $100,000 to 
Fall, but only gave him a check for this amount, which Fall later 
returned uncashed. Fall on the same day refused to appear before 
Senator Walsh to testify, but sent him a note stating that this last 
story of McLean was correct. 
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Subsequent testimony has thrown grave doubt upon even this last 
story of McLean, It has been established that in December, 1921, 
when McLean, according to this story, gave Fall the check for $100,000 
which he is supposed to have returned, McLean had Jess than $9,000 
in the bank. It has also been established, by the testimony of Major, 
McLean's secretary, that the lie told to the committee by Fall and 
McLean as to the $100,000 loan, was framed at a meeting of these 
men at Atlantic City months before the oll hearings began. (See 25 
above.) 

87. January 12, 1924. Telegram from President Coolidge to McLean 
at Palm Beach: “Prescott is away. Advise Slemp with whom I 
shall confer. Acknowledge.” 

38. January 16, 1924. Telegram from Asst. Attorney General E. W. 
Rochester to McLean: Gave McLean the tip that the Senate com- 
mittee would investigate whether he (McLean) had $100,000 in any 
bank in December, 1921, when, according to his testimony, he gave 
Fall a check for $100,000 as a loan, which he later returned 
uncashed. 

39. January 24, 1924, Doheny acknowledges that he “loaned” 
Fall $100,000 November 30, 1921: Doheny's reason for making this 
loan, he testified, was that he and Fall were old friends and that he 
felt that Fall was entitled to great credit for his services while in 
the Senate in fighting for the rights of Americans in Mexico. 

Doheny's testimony at this time was supplemented by further testi- 
mony on February 1, in which it was brought out that he cut 
Fall’s signature off the $100,000 note, which the Secretary gave bim 
in return for the “loan.” 

40. January 25, 1924. Colonel Zevely testifies that Sinclair loaned 
$25,000 in Liberty bonds to Fall in the summer of 1923; (The facts 
with reference to this “loan” are set forth in 21 above.) 

41. January 28, 1924. Resolution for dismissal of Secretary Denby: 
This resolution was introduced by Senator RoBINsoN. 

42. January 29, 1924. “Principal” telegram Bennett to McLean. 
This telegram sent by Bennett, managing editor of McLean’s Wash- 
ington Post to McLean at Palm Beach, read as follows: “Saw prin- 
cipal. Delivered message. He says greatly appreciate and sends re- 
gards to you and Mrs, McLean. There will be no rocking of the 
boat. He expects reaction from political attacks.” 

Bennett has since testified that the “principal” referred to in this 
message was Senator Curtis, of Kansas. Senator Curtis, however, 
has denied that he talked to Bennett. Senator HEFLIN, in a speech 
in Congress in 1924, claimed that the “ principal” referred to is clearly 
President Coolidge. 

43. January 29, 1924. Resolution directing President to start suit 
to cancel oil leases and to engage special prosecutors for this purpose 
passed by Congress: Under this resolution President Coolidge first 
appointed Silas H, Strawn and ex-Attorney General Gregory as prosecut- 
ing attorneys. Both names were later withdrawn when it was dis- 
covered that both had been attorneys for oil companies (Gregory 
directly for Doheny). In lieu of these two attorneys, ex-Senator 
Pomerene, of Ohio, and Owen J. Roberts were appointed. These ap- 
pointments were confirmed about the middle of February. Subsequently, 
a third prosecuting attorney was appointed to deal with the California 
leases, a Mr. Knight, of San Francisco. 

44, February 2, 1924. Fall refuses to testify further: On this day 
Fall, pursuant to subpena, appeared before the Senate committee, and 
read a statement denying the jurisdiction of the committee and de- 
clining to testify on the ground that he might incriminate himself. 
The committee then excused Fall and secured from the Senate a re- 
adoption of the resolution authorizing its investigation. 

45. February 7, 1924. Resolution adopted by Senate confirming the 
authority of the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys to continue 
its investigation of the oil leases: This resolution was adopted be- 
cause the authority of the committee was questioned, on the theory 
that its powers conferred by the La Follette resolution in the preceding 
Congress expired with that Congress, on March 3, 1923. 

46, February 11, 1924. Senate adopts resolution asking Denby to re- 
sign as Secretary of the Navy: In reply to this resolution President 
Coolidge issued a statement to the effect that he would not ask Secre- 
tary Denby to resign. G . 

47. February 11,1924, “X” telegram Bennett to McLean: This tele- 
gram read as follows:“ X' telephoned me last night. Said tell you not 
to worry.” Bennett testified that X“ was Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. 

48. February 12, 1924. Telegram Coolidge to McLean: “Thank you 
for message. You have always been most considerate. Mrs. Coolidge 
joins me in sending kindest regards to Mrs. McLean.” 

On behalf of the President it has been stated that this message was 
sent in response to wire of McLean congratulating the President on his 
stand with reference to demand of the Senate for Denby’s resignation, 

49. February 15, 1924. Resignation of Denby: This resignation took 
effect March 10, 1924. 


50. March 11, 1924. Ladd succeeds Lenroot as chairman of the 


Public Lands Committee: During much of the time that the Senate 
Public Lands Committee conducted its hearings in 11923-24 (November, 
1923-March, 1924), Senator Lenroot was unable to attend, being ill. 
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51. March 11, 1924. Starting of Government suits for the cancella- 
tion of the oil leases: Suits were brought for the cancellation of both 
the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills leases, and (as noted under 64 and 
66 below) were ultimately successful. 

52. March 22, 1924. Sinclair defies Senate and refuses to give further 
testimony: Sinclair was recalled by the committee to be questioned 
further upon his transactions with Fall. His refusal to testify prac- 
tically marked the end of the senatorial investigation in 1924, although 
the committee's report was not filed until June, 1924. (See 54 below.) 

53. March 28, 1924. Resignation of Attorney General Daugherty: 
This resignation seems to have been practically requested by President 
Coolidge, although, in accepting the same, the President praised 
Daugherty for his services. This resignation resulted rather from the 
facts revealed through the investigation of charges brought by Senator 
WHEELER relating to Daugherty’s conduct of the office of Attorney 
General, than to anything connected with the oil leases. 

54. March 30, 1924. Indictment of Sinclair for contempt for refusal 
to answer the questions of the Senate Public Lands Committee: This 
indictment was returned in the District of Columbia after the Senate 
had voted to refer Sinclair’s contempt to the district attorney. For 
the outcome of this case see 65 below. 

55. June 5, 1924. Criminal indictments against Fall, Sinclair, and 
Doheny: These indictments were returned in the District of Columbia. 
Fall and Sinclair were indicted for conspiracy, Fall and Doheny for 
conspiracy, and Fall, Doheny, and his son for bribery. 

On April 6, 1925, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
quashed the indictments against Fall and Doheny on the ground that 
improper witnesses had been brought before the grand jury. The United 
States acquiesced in this decision in so far as the conspiracy charge 
was concerned, but appealed from the finding quashing the indictment 
for bribery. Upon this appeal the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia on December 7, 1925, sustained the Government and held the 
original indictments for bribery to be good. New indictments for con- 
spiracy were returned against Fall and Doheny on May 27, 1925. (For 
the outcome of these criminal cases, see 63, 67, and 75 below.) 

56. June 6, 1924. Report of Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys upon its investigation of the oil leases: This was the majority 
report of the committee and was signed by Senators Ladd, Norbeck, 
A. A. Jones, Adams, Kendrick, Dill, Walsh, and Pittman. This report 
strongly condemned the oil leases and characterized the transactions 
connected therewith as “ essentially corrupt.” 

The minority of the committee did not file its report until January 
15, 1925. (See 59, below.) 

57. Summer, 1924. The ofl scandal in the presidential campaign: 
The revelations unearthed in the oil-scandal investigation figured very 
prominently in the presidential campaign, both the Democratic and Pro- 
gressive platforms trying to fasten responsibility for this scandal upon 
the Republican administration. The Republican platform said that 
“the recent congressional investigations have exposed instances in both 
parties of men in public office who are willing to sell official favors 
and men out of office who are willing to buy them, in some cases for 
money and in others of influence,” and called for “ the speedy, fearless, 
and impartial prosecution of all wrongdoers.” It also said, however, 
that no greater wrong can be committed against the people than the 
attempt to destroy their trust in the great body of their public ser- 
vants” and condemned attempts to do this for partisan advantage. 

58. September 30, 1924. The first information about the Continental 
Trading Co. and its connection with the bribery of Fall by Sinclair 
revealed to public: The discovery of the Continental Trading Co. and 
its connection with the Teapot Dome lease was the work of Atlee 
Pomerene and Owen J. Roberts, the special prosecutors for the Govern- 
ment, and of detectives connected with the United States Treasury 
Department whom they employed. 

The facts regarding the Continental Trading Co. were revealed at 
this time in an afidavit filed in the Canadian courts at Toronto by 
the special prosecutors in an attempt to obtain process to compel H. S. 
Osler, president of the Continental Trading Co., to give a deposition 
about the operations of the company and the disposition of its bonds 
for use in the Government suit to cancel the Teapot Dome lease, which 
suit was then pending in the United States District Court of Wyoming. 
(See 33, above.) 

59. January 15, 1925. Report of the minority of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee upon the oil leases: This report was signed by Sena- 
tors Smoot, Stanfield, Bursum, Cameron, and Spencer. This report 
amounted practically to a defense of the oil leases and sought to fasten 
responsibility for inaugurating the leasing policy upon the preceding 
Democratic administration. It also condemned the majority of the 
Public Lands Committee for baving devoted a great deal of “ unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary” time in running down “mere rumors,” and 
said that this action of the majority bad “ produced an impression in 
the country concerning the investigating inclinations of the Senate that 
was exceedingly unfortunate, and one neither the Senate nor the 
country is likely soon to forget.” 

60. May 28, 1925. United States district court holds lease to Doheny 
invalid: This decision was rendered in the case of United States v. Pan 
American Petroleum Co. (6 Fed. (2d) 43) by Judge McCormick, of the 
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United States District Court of the Southern District of California. 
This was the “ first blood“ drawn by the Government in the suits grow- 
ing out of the oil leases. In his decision in this case Judge McCormick 
found the dealings between Fall and Doheny to have been “ contra bonos 
mores and against public policy” and held that the Government was 
entitled to an order in equity setting aside the Elk Hills lease, 

From this decision an appeal was taken by Doheny to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, which, however, on January 4, 1926, 
upheld the trial court (9 Fed. (2d) 761), and from this decision to the 
Supreme Court, which also upheld the Government (see 64 below). 

61. June 19, 1925. Decision of Judge Kennedy, of the United States 
District Court of Wyoming, upholding the Sinclair lease: This decision 
(reported in U. S. v. Mammoth Oil Co., 5 Fed. (2d) 330) was 
rendered, after a long trial, in April, 1925, in which the United States 
established the fraudulent character of the Continental Trading Co. and 
traced $90,000 of the Continental Trading Co. bonds to Fall. Direct 
proof that these bonds came from Sinclair, however, was lacking, be- 
cause everybody connected with the Continental Trading Co. had put 
himself outside of the jurisdiction of the court. The Government's 
request to hold the case open until the testimony of H. S. Osler (then 
in Africa) could be taken was refused by Judge Kennedy. 

62. September 28, 1926. The circuit court of appeals reverses the 
trial court and sets aside the Teapot Dome lease: Tiis decision (re- 
ported in 14 F. (2d) 705) was rendered by Circuit Judge Kenyon upon 
the appeal of the Government from the decision of Judge Kennedy 
noted under 61 above, 

63. December 16, 1926. Acquittal of Fall and Doheny on a con- 
spiracy charge: This was a jury verdict, arrived at after a long trial, 
and after Fall and Doheny had made every effort to quash the indict- 
ments. (See 55 above.) 

64. February 28, 1927. The United States Supreme Court cancels 
the Doheny lease to the Elk Hills reserve: This was the final stage of 
the Government civil suit to set aside the Doheny lease, the earlier 
stages of which have been noted under 60 above. The Supreme Court's 
opinion was delivered by Justice Butler and was unanimous. It 
rested upon the conclusion that this lease was “corruptly secured.” 

65. March 3, 1927. Sinclair convicted of contempt of the Senate 
and sentenced to three months in jail: This conviction was premised 
upon Sinclair's refusal to answer questions put to him by the Public 
Lands Committee in March, 1924, which is noted under 52 above. 

Sinclair has taken an appeal from this conviction for contempt and 
this appeal is still pending. 

66. October 10, 1927. The United States Supreme Court cancels 
Teapot Dome lease: This decision (reported in 48 Sup. Ct. 1) was 
the efinal outcome of the Government suit in equity to set aside the 
Sinclair lease to the Teapot Dome, earlier phases of which are noted 
under 51, 60, and 61 above. 

In this decision (opinion by Justice Butler) the Supreme Court most 
severely scored Fall as “a faithless public officer“ condemned the 
Continental Trading Co. as having been “ created for some illegitimate 
purpose,” and said that the lease of April 7, 1922 (11 above) was 
made “to circumvent the law and defeat public policy.” 

Not only did the Supreme Court set aside the Teapot Dome lease, 
but it also held that Sinclair's company could not recover the tanks 
and other property it had already put on the naval reserve, pre- 
paratory to draining this reserve. The court held that only Congress 
could give Sinclair relief in this matter of recovering his investment 
in the Teapot Dome lease. 

67. October 17- November 2, 1927. Trial of Sinclair and Fall on 
criminal charge of ccnspiracy, resulting in a mistrial, due to jury 
tampering: This trial occurred in the court of Justice Siddon of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. After this trial had 
proceeded for three weeks, the Government asked for a mistrial, because 
evidence indicating jury tampering was published in a Washington 
newspaper. 

A long-drawn-ont investigation of this jury tampering followed, in 
which it was established that Sinclair and some of his friends em- 
ployed the Burns Detective Agency to shadow the jurors in the Fall- 
Sinclair trial. Some evidence was also presented that one juror was 
offered a direct bribe on behalf of Sinclair. The final outcome of this 
investigation was the conviction of Sinclair, Burns, and two others for 
contempt, which is noted under 70 below. 

68. January 9, 1928. The Senate adopts resolution directing the 
Public Lands Committee to resume its investigation of the oil leases: 
This resolution was offered by Senator Norris on January 4, 1928, and 
was premised mainly upon the new evidence revealed since 1924, par- 
ticularly the Continental Trading Co. transaction. 

69. January 24, 1928 to date. New hearings upon the oil leases 
by the Senate Public Lands Committee: These hearings have been con- 
ducted intermittently and are to be resumed. The main line of inquiry in 
these hearings has been the tracing of the Continental Trading Co. bonds. 

While hardly as sensational as the testimony in the first hearings in 
1923 and 1924, these new hearings have given the public a much more 
complete picture of the oil scandal and particularly of the Continental 
Trading Co. phase of this scandal, than was extant before. The high 
spots in this new testimony have been the following: 


(a) The testimony of Everhart, Fall's son-in-law, which has estab- 
lished that the Continental Trading Co. Liberty bonds which Everhart 
took to Pueblo, were given him by Sinclair to be turned over to Fall. 
(See 16 above.). 

(b) Information about the $160,000 contribution, in the form of 
Continental Trading Co. Liberty bonds by Sinclair toward payment of 
the Republican National Committee deficit in November, 1923, which 
is discussed in 23 and 24 above. This information has been gotten 
piecemeal and in spite of apparent attempt to mislead the committee 
(see also 72 below). 

(c) Proof for the first time that, in addition to Secretaries Fall, 
Denby, and Daugherty, two other members of President Harding's 
Cabinet, Hays and Weeks, were implicated in the oil scandal, at least, 
to the extent of having knowledge of and trying to cover up the Sin- 
clair contribution to pay the Republican deficit. In addition, more- 
over, Secretary Mellon and Chairman Butler of the Republican National 
Committee of 1924, have been shown to have had knowledge of the 
Sinclair contribution, but failed to disclose this information to the 
investigating committee in 1924. (See 24 above.) 

70. February 3, 1928. Robert W. Stewart, president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, and an associate of Sinclair in the Continental 
Trading Co., defies the Senate and is subsequently indicted for con- 
tempt: Stewart came from Cuba to testify, after having previously 
dodged all subpenas (see 33 above), but on the stand refused to 
answer questions about the disposition of the Continental Trading Co. 
bonds. For this refusal he was reported to the Senate as a contuma- 
cious witness and, at the request of the Senate, was arrested and charged 
with contempt. He was thereafter released from jail upon a writ of 
habeas corpus, but after a hearing this writ was dissolved by Justice 
Bailey of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and Stewart 
ordered held for trial. From this order, Stewart took an appeal on 
April 2, 1928, to the appellate court of the District. 

71. February 21, 1928. Conviction of Sinclair and William J. Burns 
for jury tampering in trial of Fall and Sinclair for conspiracy in 
October and November, 1927: This was the final outcome of the 
investigation following the mistrial in the Fall-Sinclair conspiracy case, 
discussed in 67 above. After a prolonged preliminary investigation, 
Sinclair, William J, Burns, his son, Sheldon Burns, and Mason Day 
and Sheldon Clark, officers of oil companies with which Sinclair is 
connected, were cited for contempt of court. After trial all of these 
defendants except Clark were found guilty, and Sinclair was sentenced 
to 6 months in jail, Day to 4 months, and William J. Burns to 15 
days in jail, while Sheldon Burns was fined. From this conviction 
these defendants have taken an appeal, and all of them are free on 
bonds, 

72. March 1, 1928. First testimony establishing that Sinclair con- 
tributed $160,000 in Continental Trading Co. Liberty bonds to help pay 
the Republican deficit in 1920 (see 23 above): The first testimony to 
this effect was given by Will Hays, who appeared voluntarily to state 
that in addition to the $75,000 which he testified in 1924 Sinclair con- 
tributed to pay the Republican defict Sinclair also “loaned” the 
Republican National Committee $185,000 in bonds, of which all but 
$85,000 were subsequently returned to him, Hays in his testimony 
at this time, however, denied that these bonds were turned over to 
others who cashed them and were credited with the contribution 
really made by Sinclair, and also failed to disclose that the $75,000 
contribution made by Sinclair about which he testified in 1924 likewise 
took the form of Continental Trading Co. bonds and was really part 
of the same transaction. When later the committee developed that 
some of these bonds “loaned” by Sinclair were turned over to Chicago 
parties to be cashed and also that they were offered to Mellon and 
Butler (see 23 and 24 above), Hays pretended to know nothing about 
what was done with the bonds, although forced to acknowledge that 
he approached Mellon (Hays explained his silence upon this action 
on the ground that he did not think it was of any importance because 
Mellon would not enter into the deal.) 

73. March 10, 1928. Discovery of fact that Secretary Mellon and 
Secretary Butler were approached to cash the Continental Trading Co. 
Liberty bonds which Sinclair turned over to Hays for the Republican 
deficit: This discovery was made through the filing with the committee 
of all memoranda of the late John T. Pratt relating to the Republican 
deficit, by the administrators of his estate, on the subpena of the com- 
mittee, As recited in 24 above, this memoranda included a slip on 
which were written the names Weeks,“ Andy (or “ Handy"), 
“ Butler,” and “pu Pont.” 

74. April 2, 1928. Deposition by Fall implicating Will Hays and, 
perhaps, Senators Lenroot and Smoot in the attempt to mislead the 
Senate Public Lands Committee in December, 1923, with regard to the 
$100,000 Fall received from Doheny: This deposition was taken for 
use in the conspiracy trial of Sinclair, which is noted under 75, below. 
Its contents are not yet definitely known, but all accounts agree that 
this deposition charges Will Hays with having induced Fall on Decem- 
ber 27, 1923, to write his letter in which he reported that the $100,000 
which Doheny gave him was a loan from McLean (see 27, above). The 
newspapers also first reported that Fall in this deposition charged Sena- 
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tors Lenroot and Smoor with having given him the same advice on the 
occasion of their visit to him in December, 1923 (see 28, above), but 
this is now denied. 

75. April 9, 1928. Opening of new trial of Sinclair for conspiracy: 
This new trial was made necessary by the mistrial in the case against 
Fall and Sinclair in October and November, 1923. (See 67, above). 
This time Sinclair is being tried alone, because Fall is reported to be 
dying. Fall's deposition for use in this case, in which he claims that 
there was nothing wrong in his dealings with Sinclair, was taken 
April 2, 1928. i 


FLEET SUBMARINE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, House bill 13248 came over to 
the Senate this morning, and has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. I ask unanimous consent that a sim- 
ilar bill, which has been reported to the Senate from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, be indefinitely postponed, that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs be discharged from the further 
consideration of this bill, and that it be taken up and acted 
upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for 
the information of the Senate. a 

The bill (H. R. 13248) to authorize an increase in the limit 
of cost of one fleet submarine was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limitation imposed in the Navy Depart- 
ment and naval service appropriation act, fiscal year 1925, on con- 
struction and machinery expenditures on account of one fleet submarine 
(mine-laying type), increased to $6,300,000 by the act of March 2, 
1927 (44 Stat. L. 1343), is hereby further increased to $6,500,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
moves that the Committee on Naval Affairs be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. j 

Mr. HALE. I now ask for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

-The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like a little explanation 
of the bill to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the bill simply increases the 
limit of cost on the mine-laying submarine PI, which was 
launched last fall and put into commission some months ago. 
There are certain improvements on it which have not yet been 
made, and could not be made because the vessel had reached 
the limit of cost allowed under the law. This bill increases the 
limit of cost $200,000. One of her periscopes has not been put 
on, because they have not had the money to finish her up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sen- 
ate bill on the same subject will be indefinitely pastponed. 


CONTRACTS BY THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO BE IN WRITING 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted the following report: 


Is there objection? 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12352) to require certain contracts entered into by the 
Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to make 
them, to be in writing, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the language proposed to be inserted by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“Provided, That this act shall cease to be in effect after June 
30, 1930; and the Senate agree to the same. 5 

Davin A. REED, 

FRANK L. GREENE, 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

L. A. FROTHINGHAM, 

WILLIAM C. WRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to, 
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I ask for the immediate con- 


The 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


FRANK MURRAY 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. From the Committee on Indian Affairs 
I report back favorably, without amendment, H. R. 3539, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. It is for the relief of an 
Indian who, the committee believes, was illegally banned from 
his reservation. The bill has passed the House. It has the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior and the Bureau of 
the Budget, which is very unusual. I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 3539) for the relief of Frank Murray, 
which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
directed to investigate the removal of Frank Murray, a member of 
the Bad River Band of Chippewa Indians, and an allottee upon the 
Bad River Reservation in Wisconsin, from said reservation; and if 
he shall find that such removal by officers and agents of the Govern- 
ment was illegal, the Attorney General concurring, he shall so certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Upon such certification being made to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
he is hereby authorized and directed to pay to said Frank Murray 
the sum of $3,000 to compensate him for injuries to his business and 
property by reason of such illegal removal. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that Order 
of Business 1359, Senate bill 2441, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Is there objection? 


The 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, at the request of Rey. 
Atticus Webb, Anti-Saloon League superintendent of Texas, I 
ask that his address at Eastland, Tex., on May 20, 1928, on the 
subject “Can a wet President hurt prohibition?” be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
inserted in the Recorp, as follows: 


Can A WET PRESIDENT HURT PROHIBITION? 


An address delivered at 2 mass meeting in the First Baptist Church, 
of Eastland, Tex., at 8 p. m., Sunday, May 20, 1928. When Dr. W. T. 
Turner, the pastor, introduced Dr. Atticus Webb, the Sunbeam Band, 
led by Mrs, W. T. Turner, greeted him with the following song: 


“Mr. Webb, how do you do? 
Mr. Webb, how do you do? 
As you lead the league in Texas, 
We're praying for you. 
Mr. Webb, we're for you, 
Mr. Webb, we're for you, 
As you fight the liquor forces 
We're all for you. 


Mr. Webb, fight hard! be true! 

Mr. Webb, fight hard! be true! 

As we hold the fort for temperance 
We're counting on you.” 

Dr, Atricus Wess, My friends, your greetings touch me tenderly. 
I thank Doctor Turner for his gracious words of introduction and these 
dear children for their gracious song of greeting and pledge of loyalty 
to mre in the temperance work. 

To one who accepts the current propaganda it is surprising that 
the American people still tolerate the Volstead Act. It is supposed to 
impeach our reputation for common sense. On the other hand, it may 
be a vindication of our common sense in refusing to be stampeded by 
propaganda and in insisting upon facts, 

Common. observation reveals the absence front our streets of the large 
numbers of drunks we used to meet. The bleared eyes and red noses 
are also conspicuous by their absence. They point us to the police 
blotters, but while there are reports of drunks, they are far fewer than 
formerly. Just what proportion of them are “ repeaters” we are not 
informed. The number of drunks reported may be all from a very few 
who are arrested frequently. 
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When we turn to reliable data this supposition is strengthened. 
Three recent reports, one by Judge Gemmill, of Chicago, one by the 
World League Against Alcohol, and one a special Federal census report, 
each remarkably corroborating the other, all combine in telling us that 
we are having 500,000 drunks annually fewer than we had under the 
saloon régime. 

DECREASED DRUNKENNESS 

Chronie drunkenness has about disappeared from the land. This is 
evidenced by the fact that practically all the Keely institutes and other 
institutions for treating chronic drunkenness have had to close their 
doors. Those that have not done so admit that their main support 
now comes from the treatment of other diseases, 

Deaths from alcoholism were areund 60,000 per year during saloon 
days, but have now dropped to about 2,000 per year, though the liquor 
used to-day is admittedly far inferior to that of the bar. 

Dr. Irving Fisher estimates that only about 10 per cent as much 
liquor is drunk now as in former days. Henry Ford corroborates him 
in a recent statement. He said that in pre-Volstead days in every 
block of 5,000 workmen at least 100 of them gave constant trouble 
from drink. Now, in such a block of 5,000 fewer than 10 give trouble. 

In Chicago, a city infested with bootleggers who operate under the 
protection of politicians, the night court has been discontinued, and it 
was expressly stated that prohibition had left it with so little to do 
that it was not justified. For generations under the saloon régime it 
had done a flourishing business, 

These and many other well-known facts seem to the great impartial 
citizenry to contradict the propaganda of the day so that it fails to 
impress voters who make intelligent observations. 

Much has been written about the great “crime wave“ which the 
wets charge up to prohibition. But in November, 1924, the Federal 
Government released a census report comparing those in prison for 
crime in 1910 with those in prison for similar crimes in 1923. This 
report revealed a general decrease in crimes of about 50 per cent, except 
hijacking and one or two other spectacular forms made possibie by the 
automobile, 

A WIDER SHARING OF PROSPERITY 


In the industrial field the harvest has been equally as great for 
good. In 21 basic industries the production per man has had an in- 
crease of 34 per cent. This increased efficiency enables the factories 
to pay better wages and is the basis of a prosperity as remarkable as 
it was unexpected by those who had not accepted at face value the 
promises of dry advocates as to what would come from abolishing the 
saloon. 

If, when we get better wages, the cost of living goes up equally, we 
get no benefit from increased wages. Our standard of living is deter- 
mined by dividing our wages by the cost of living. Formerly when this 
was done it was noted that as the wages advanced, so did the cost of 
living advance, keeping the standard of living on a level. For 40 
years this never varied more than 4 per cent, except once. In 1897 
it varied 7 per cent. The first year after the enactment of the Volstead 
Act this standard of living rose 28 per cent above the level it had 
maintained for 40 years. This was made possible by the increase in 
efficiency arising from increased sobriety prevalent under the eighteenth 
amendment. 

A recent statement from our Internal Revenue Department indicates 
that we now enjoy a 43 per cent higher standard of living than we did 
before the ratification of the eighteenth amendment. 

The distribution of this prosperity has been more general because 
sober men can handle their financies better than can those whose brains 
are befuddled with liquor. When America went dry there were a little 
more than 10,000,000 individual savings accounts. To-day there are 
more than 46,000,000 individual savings accounts. 

It used to be that when we talked of closing the saloons, they would 
tell us that the saloon was the poor man's club. Where would he go? 
Since closing 200,000 “poor men’s clubs“ we have built 2,000,000 
homes for those who used to patronize the saloon. The home is the 
“poor man's castle.” We have open 10 “castles” for each “club” 
closed. 

Oh, it is a wonderful story, this harvest we are reaping from the 
eighteenth amendment. This is why sensible and sane American citi- 
zens turn a deaf ear to the highly financed campaign of propaganda. 
They are too busy reaping the harvest from prohibition to listen to 
its traducers’ howl about the calamities that are befalling us under 
the Volstead Act. They are more interested in its harvest than in 
its “ modification.” 

A FAIR SHARE OF THE CREDIT 

Some one may ask: “Do you give prohibition all the credit for all 
these good things?” No, no; not at all. This would not be fair. But 
Roger W. Babson, probably the world’s greatest statistician, declares 
that prohibition is a big factor. Few men in America have the confi- 
dence of our thinking men like Herbert Hoover. He gives prohibition 
credit for being a tremendous factor in our increased prosperity. Re- 


cently a British industrial commission closed a three-months’ inyesti- 
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gation of our prosperity, and in their report to their government gave 
prohibition as a big factor in our prosperity. 

But Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale, has set himself to the task of working 
it out in exact terms. When testifying under oath before the United 
States Senate investigating committee, April, 1926, he said: per- 
sonally I am inclined to believe that prohibition has saved and added 
much more than $6,000,000,000 that I have estimated as a safe mini- 
mum per year.” Six billion dollars per year means that prohibition 
is annually worth $52 to each man, woman, and child, or $260 to each 
normal family of five. This is one mighty good reason why the sane, 
sensible citizen is so little interested in “ modifying the Volstead Act.” 
He knows a good thing when he sees it, and is unwilling to exchange 
it for something that gives no such promise of good. 

But can you find evidence of this $6,000,000,000 bonus that the 
eighteenth amendment is giving us each year? We think so. When 
it was ratified the total wealth of the United States was estimated at 
$220,000 000,000. One year ago last December it was estimated at 
$375,000,000,000. This was an increase of $155,000,000,000. Now, 
take Doctor Fisher's estimated increase, due to prohibition exclusively 
$6,000,000,000 annually—and add to it $2,000,000,000 from the pre- 
Volstead liquor bill. It gives you $8,000,000,000 per year. In seven 
years our increased wealth due solely to prohibition equals $56,000,- 
000,000 and leaves $99,000,000,000 due to other causes. 


OF CURRENT POLITICS 


In spite of the great harvest of good that we are reaping from the 
eighteenth amendment the outlawed liquor traffic has been conducting a 
tremendous propaganda for the last eight years to discredit prohibition, 
to convince the public that it is a farce and a failure, to discourage 
the dry forces, to discredit those persons and organizations standing 
for the law, all with the ultimate purpose of bringing back the 
licensed saloons. This propaganda has doubtless cost them into the 
millions. This year they believe that the political situation places 
their goal within their reach and that they will be able to collect the 
dividends on their eight years’ investment in propaganda | 

This year we are witnessing the grand attack of the outlawed liquor 
traffic. Their objective is to capture the citadel of American Gov- 
ernment and place a friend of the bootleggers in the White House. 

For nearly a year they have been sending agents from the liquor 
centers of the East into Texas to get their grappling hooks in on our 
political leaders, and they have succeeded with some of them. They 
are now drawing in their hooks and you see these politicians dancing 
to the music of the bootleggers’ brigade. They have covered the entire 
southland in similar efforts and have gone into the West. 

By all the crookedness known to corrupt politics they are endeavor- 
ing to place on your ticket and mine as a candidate for President one 
who would nullify the eighteenth amendment. When they have done 
so they are coming to you and me and ask us to O. K. at the ballot 
box what they have arranged in secret caucus. 

My friends, it is this that they order you and me to O. K. at the 
ballot box next November. But I say unto you that, if you and I are 
more loyal to our country than we are to our party, truer to our God 
than we are to our political leaders, we will balk at that proposition. 

Evidently they are afraid of the dry sentiment of the South, for 
they are diligently endeavoring to convince the public that a wet man, 
though President, could not hurt the cause of prohibition, and as proof 
they say that such a President can not repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment without the consent of the people, nor repeal or modify the Vol- 
stead Act without the consent of Congress, and that, therefore, he 
could not hurt the cause of prohibition. 


THE HARM TO PROHIBITION THAT A WET PRESIDENT COULD DO 


As President he will have the right to appoint every man in the 
United States who will have anything whatever to do with enforcing 
our national prohibition laws. He will appoint the Federal prohibition 
agents and everyone else charged with the responsibility of catching 
violators of the Volstead Act, and he will also appoint the Federal 
attorneys and their assistants, and everyone charged with the respon- 
sibility of prosecuting those that are caught, should any be caught. 


WHOM WOULD HE APPOINT? 


It is the rule of politics that the man who wins office is allowed to 
make his appointments from among his own bunch. Even his political 
enemies will allow him this privilege. “To the victor belong the 
spoils.” 

This wet: man, winning the office of President upon the one issue of 
prohibition, will know that but for the support given him by the out- 
lawed liquor traffic he would never have been elected. But who are 
the outlawed liquor traffic? They are the rumrunners, the moon- 
shiners, the bootleggers, and their patrons. These constitute the bunch 
from which the President will make his selection for office. 

Now, friends, consider this fact: A friend of the bootleggers in the 
White House, knowing that he owes his office to their backing, appoints 
those who are to catch them and those who are to prosecute them 
from among their own bunch. Pray tell me, then, who will enforce 
prohibition? 


The President will also have the right to appoint the Attorney 
General of the United States, and constitute the whole Department of 
Justice. There is where the prosecutions head up, where the policies 
are formed, and from where the orders are issued as to who shall be 
prosecuted or not. 

He will also have the right to appoint the Treasurer of the United 
States and constitute the whole Department of the Treasury. There is 
where nine-tenths of the trouble with enforcing national prohibition 
has arisen, A friend of the bootleggers has been the Treasurer. 

This Treasurer's department is where the Federal prohibition agents, 
the custom officers, the revenue agents, and the Coast Guard all head 
up. There is where the policies are formed and the orders are issued 
to those in the field as to whom they shall catch and whom they shall 
not catch. 

My friends, you will see that to put the friend of the bootleggers in 
the White House means to put absolutely all of the machinery for 
enforcing our national prohibition laws into the bands of its enemies, 
Then for them to tell you that this could not hurt prohibition is an 
insult to your intelligence. 

It also impeaches our sincerity, They tell you that this wet Presi- 
dent would have to let the eighteenth amendment remain and ask you 
and me to be satisfied with it as a dead letter in our Constitution and 
not to desire that it be enforced. That means to charge you and me 
with hypocrisy when we asked for the eighteenth amendment, and 
assumed that it was not prohibition in fact but merely in name that 
we sought. 

APPOINTING THE JUDGES 

„This wet President will also have the right, when a judge dies or 
resigns from the infirmities of old age, to appoint his successor. It is 
a well-known fact that a large part of our trouble in enforcing the 
Volstead Act originates with the court, but, passing over the lower 
judges, let us consider the Supreme Court of the United States, 

The Supreme Court, as you know, interprets the law and the Consti- 
tution, It may not, however, have occurred to you that their interpre- 
tation of the law becomes the law and the Constitution under which we 
must live. A second thought will convince you that this is true, 

It makes no difference what a legislative body may mean when they 
write certain language in a bill. When that bill becomes the law and 
the court interprets that language, regardless of what the legislature 
meant, their interpretation of the language becomes the law of the land. 
Likewise, it makes no difference what the people may mean when they 
write certain language into their Constitution, as the eighteenth amend- 
ment. When the Supreme Court interprets that language, the court's 
interpretation becomes the Constitution under which we live. 

Well-informed lawyers tell me that nine-tenths of the laws under 
which we live is court-made law, and not legislative-made law. This is 
a question on which I am not competent to pass, but you will see the 
importance of the personnel of the court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is made up of nine members; 
five of them, a bare majority, may render an opinion. It so happens 
that many of the important opinions concerning the eighteenth amend- 
ment or the Volstead Act, opinions whereon hang the integrity of the 
law, opinions whereon hang the efficacy of the law in carrying out the 
mandates of the eighteenth amendment—these opinions were handed 
down by five members of the court, the other four vigorously protesting. 

Suppose ‘we elect a wet President, and one of these five should die. 
He will have the right to appoint his successor, and that successor will 
certainly take his stand with the other four. They then will become 
five, the majority, and the present five will become four, the minority, 
and helpless to protect the Volstead Act or the eighteenth amendment. 


WETS ARE NOW PLANNING JUST SUCH AN ATTACK 


Under date of May 2 the Associated Press, from New York, brought 
the news that the National Constitution Liberty League (a wet or- 
ganization) proposed to endeavor to force upon the Supreme Court a 
new consideration of the question whether or not the eighteenth amend- 
ment was legally and constitutionally adopted. This question has 
already been passed upon by. the Supreme Court and its legality and 
constitutionality thoroughly sustained. We quote from the Associated 
Press statement: 

“Mr. Cuyillier (chairman of the league) said it is the hope of the 
league that due to four new justices having taken their places on 
the supreme bench since the cases were originally heard, a rehearing 
might result in a different construction of the eighteenth amendment. 
The original decision upholding the amendment as constitutional was a 
divided opinion.” 

My friends, you can see why now they are turning heaven and 
earth in order to capture the citadel of the American Government for 
the bootleggers and to place their friend in charge. 

The members of this court are old men, generally. One has already 
celebrated his eighty-seventh birthday, two others their seventieth birth- 
days, and the youngest man on the court his fifty-fifth birthday, By the 
course of nature you may expect them to rapidly die off or resign from 
the infirmities of age. When they do, the President in power will ap- 
point their successors. It is generally believed that the one who is in 
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power during the next eight years will, during that period, have 
appointed by far the majority of the entire court. 

If that President is a friend of the bootleggers, his appointees will 
also most likely be their friends, and by one stroke of the pen they 
could cut the heart out of the Volstead Act or paralyze the eighteenth 
amendment. 

In saying this we do not impeach their sincerity, for it is a well- 
known fact that even courts are not entirely immune to their own 
personal convictions on liquor questions, 


THE GREAT POWER TO ENFORCE OR DEFEAT THE ENFORCEMENT OF OUR 
LAWS BY OUR PRESIDENT 


My friends, we Texans have been in the habit of making a bitter 
fight for the election of a dry governor of our State. We always say 
that we want a dry governor to insure the enforcement of our dry 
laws. 

But let me call your attention to the fact that the laws of Texas do 
not put into the hands of the governor of our State more than 1 per 
cent of the power in enforcing our dry laws that the laws of the 
United States put into the hands of the President. Yet with this 
limited power last year, with a dry governor, we had 25 per cent 
more convictions of bootleggers than the year before, with the wet 
governor. 

To-day we have 50 per cent more criminals in our penitentiary than 
we had when the present governor entered upon his duties January a 
year ago. If with these limited powers our governor has such tremen- 
dous power in the enforcement or the defeat of the enforcement of our 
laws, what must be said of a President with almost unlimited powers! 

Consider this comparison: Suppose that our governor had the right 
to appoint every sheriff in our State, every deputy sheriff, every con- 
stable, every judge, every prosecuting attorney, and every justice of the 
peace, what would his powers be to enforce or defeat the enforcement of 
our dry laws? This is exactly what is granted the President, for he 
appoints every man in the United States who has anything whatever to 
do with enforcing our national prohibition laws. 

Now, my friends, you can see why they are spending their millions to 
capture the citadel of our American Government in behalf of the out- 


lawed liquor traffic. 


By common consent it is recognized that the laws of the United States 
grant more power to its President than do the laws of any other nation, 
There may be some exceptions among some little monarchies, with which 
we are not acquainted. Of course, we do not here include the dictators. 
They are irregular. But no king, no emperor, no president, nor ruler 
of any nation of consequence other than ours has the power we grant to 
our President. 

THE SUPREME ISSUE WE FACE 


My friends, in view of the above facts, the real issue that we face 
this year is whether or not we shall take this law written into our fun- 
damental charter, the Constitution, written there after one hundred 
years’ fighting on a thousand moral battle fields, written there at a 
tremendous cost of labors, and toils, and heartaches, and sacrifice, some- 
times even to their life blood, by the heroes of righteousness sweeping 
down the history of our Nation; written there in defense of the child- 
hood of our land, of the womanhood of our land, and of the homes. To 
the sons and daughters of these heroes of righteousness inheriting the 
blessing of this greatest law ever written upon the statutes at such a 
tremendous price the question is: Shall we prove ungrateful to those 
who won this victory by now laying the law into the hands of the most 
powerful ruler in all the world to do with it as he pleases, knowing 
beforehand that his supreme wish is to destroy that law? 

In view of this issue, the real issue of to-day, I repeat with empha- 
sis, when they have laid their plans to put the friend of the bootleggers 


into the White House and ask you and me to O. K. those plans at the 


ballot box, if you and I are more loyal to our country than we are to 
our party, truer to our God who holds the destiny of nations in His 
hands than we.are to the petty politicians who will trade our country 
for a mess of pottage or a place at the “ pie counter,” then you and I 
will refuse to O. K. their plans, Our supreme duty is first to our 
country! 

HON, F. M. SIMMONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yesterday an article was 
printed concerning my splendid friend, Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
and on May 26, 1928, an editorial was published about Senator 
Srmamons in the Winston-Salem Journal. Both articles pay him 
richly deserved compliments; and I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF AFTERNOON DAILIES. 


By Robert M. Lynn 


WaAsHincTon, D. C., May —.—In one of its aspects the remarkable 
address of Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, on the subject of Goy- 
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ernor Smith's eandidacy has not been written about. That aspect was 
the exposure of the speaker's inner self, drawn from the depths of his 
being—a revelation of character to colleagues and associates so simply 
done, so unaffectedly and spontaneously disclosed, that the effect was 
dramatic. His contribution to the debate moved veteran Members pro- 
foundly. It reached them in the vital beart region under the surface 
of case-hardened exteriors which most of them have acquired and wear 
protectively. 

One got the impression that here was a man casting to the winds 
every consideration except one, and that the lofty purpose to vindicate 
the dignity of manhood, come what might. In a moment it was quite 
apparent that the speaker was setting out to unburden his mind and 
heart of things which had made him suffer—things which the voice of 
prudence selfishly had admonished him to keep buried in his soul that 
worldly profit might be his portion. 

It might be likened to the breaking up of the great deep of a tortured 
soul, long silent in perhaps mistaken loyalty to others, with elemental 
inner voices crying out against compromise in a great crisis which, 
real or fancied, his judgment convinced him was at hand. When 
he arose to speak it is open to question whether Senator SIMMONS 
intended to so utterly lay bare his most profound convictions upon the 
subject under debate. It easily may be that in the stress of emotion 
long restrained he found himself under the imperative urge of his finest 
instincts to vindicate essential character. 

Looking back over the speech it does not appear to have been an 
attempt at oratorical effect. It is eloquent, but the eloquence is of 
that rare type where the moving effect upon listeners is produced by 
the evident sincerity of the speaker and where one senses unaffected, 
unconscious revelation of the very life of a good man. The compara- 
tively brief address not only informed the Senate why Senator SIMMONS 
does not indorse the aspirations of Governor Smith. It did this also: 
It drew aside the curtain and permitted a glimpse of the world into 
which the speaker was born, with its ideals, its philosophy, of govern- 
ment and politics, and, too, its preconceptions or prejudices. It made 
plain how the orator came by his convictions and established their 
verity. 

Long after StmMoNs’s arraignment of Smith has passed out of mind, 
Senators will remember the speech because it reyealed to them the real 
character of the man. And its admirable quality made its own appeal. 

The writer listened to the Nation’s champion spellers, boys and girls, 
one day last week. Among the eager young contestants was an 11- 
year-old girl from the West. She proved a splendid speller, though 
she did not win the first prize. But her spelling will not be remembered 
by the audience. The child had a marvelously sweet voice. Whenever 
the word came round to her the whole audience would listen in raptur- 
ous silence while vocal melody rippled through the hall, The charm 
was in the voice, in the pronunciation of the word and of each letter 
as the child spelled it through. We were glad when she spelled the 
word correctly, but chiefly because it insured our hearing her spell 
another. Interest in her correct spelling was incidental. The voice 
revealed character, and the listening company took the charming child 
into their hearts. 


[Editorial from the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal of April 26, 1928] 
AN IMMORTAL SPEECH 


Senator Stuxoxs has had too much experience to be merely elated at 
the hearty reception accorded his already famous address in the Senate 
Wednesday. But the veteran legislator is no doubt deeply moved by 
the favorable reaction that has followed the deliverance of that stirring 
speech. If the candidacy of Governor Smith for the Democratie presi- 
dential nomination is defeated in North Carolina, that result will be 
due in no slight degree to the masterful analysis of the situation pre- 
sented by the senior Senator on the floor of the Senate. That analysis 
constitutes perhaps the most effective campaign document that the oppo- 
nents of Governor Smith possess. 

Echoes from Washington indicate that the speech by Senator Stu- 
MONS was easily the masterpiece of this session of Congress. Delivered 
with feeling and earnest conviction, the address was wholly free from 
invective, tirade, personal reflections, scathing abuse, and all the other 
objectionable features with which some speakers seek to adorn their 
outbursts. The Senator impugned the motives of no one, called no one 
a liar, and laid nasty charges and mean accusations at the feet of 
no one. 

The only regrettable feature in connection with the Simmons speech 
is the circumstance that it was not delivered sooner in the Senate. 
But even as it is, it will prove a powerful factor in the precinct meet- 
ings to be held to-day throughout the State. Senator Simmons defined 
the grounds for his opposition to Governor Smith as the record of 
Tammany and the avowed “wet” character of Tammany’s presidential 
candidate. With these two facts as the backbone of his remarks, he 
delivered the now immortal address delineating his views on the Smith 
question. 

Senator Stunoxs sounded a high note of idealism when he declared 
that he would give up willingly all his property and every one of the 
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numerous honors which the people of North Carolina have heaped upon 
him rather than see Tammany succeed in having its candidate invested 
with the mantle of the party presidential nomination. This assertion 
was no mere gesture. It had the quality of sincerity and genuineness 
that wins men. That is why his speech is being acclaimed as the 
masterpiece of all the contributions that have been made to the discus- 
sion of the issues in the present presidential campaign. 

After quoting the immortal declaration of Senator Simmons, the 
News and Observer says of it: 

“No North Carolinian, whose heart is in the right place, no matter 
what his presidential preference may be, can read the above declaration 
by the senior Senator from North Carolina without involuntary admira- 
tion and respect. It is the sincere declaration of a man grown gray in 
public seryice, and honorable public service, betrayed and flouted by 
men who without his help would have held no public position, who is 
animated by the spirit of Luther: ‘I can do no otherwise, God 
help me.“ 


FARM RELIEF > 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New York World 
of Saturday, May 26, 1928, with reference to the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


THE TERMS; UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Mr. Coolidge has never acted more boldly than when he put his 
name to the message vetoing the McNary-Haugen bill. This message 
is not a mere veto of an unworkable and unsound measure. It is 
an uncompromising defiance of the whole philosophy of the farm 
bloe. Mr. Coolidge was not content to reject the McNary-Haugen bill 
as it is written. He went far beyond that and took the occasion to 
denounce the principles for which the agrarian wing of his own 
party has fought. The message is a declaration that the Coolidge- 
Mellon-Hoover wing of the Republican Party will not permit the 
agricultural producer to obtain governmental privileges equivalent 
with the governmental privileges enjoyed by industrial producers. 

The President is perfectly uncompromising in his position. He in- 
tends to maintain high protection for industry and he does not intend 
to give agriculture its equivalent. He does not offer the farm bloc any 
alternative even to save their faces. He orders them to surrender 
and to abandon their cause. He tells them that their ideas are a 
“ Preposterous economic and commercial fallacy,” that their proposals 
are “futile,” that they are “repugnant” to “the spirit of our insti- 
tutions,” that they are “naive,” “cumbersome and crudely camou- 
flaged,” and so on and so on. He is not content to veto the McNary- 
Haugen bill. He insists upon holding up those who voted for it to 
contempt. He not only rejects the measure, he humiliates its sponsors. 

If the Republicans of the farm bloc submit at Kansas City, allow the 
platform to indorse the philosophy of this message, and consent to 
the nomination of Mr. Hoover on such a platform, they will acknowl- 
edge that they have ceased to count in the councils of their party. 
And if after that the Republican candidate is elected the Coolidge- 
Mellon-Hoover wing of the party will have demonstrated what it now 
believes to be the fact, that the western Republicans are of so little 
real importance that it is not even necessary to be courteous to them. 
Mr. Coolidge has taken the position that the faction devoted to pro- 
tected big business must rule the Republican Party. The leaders of 
the farm bloc are offered no quarter. They can fight or they can 
surrender. Mr. Coolidge has staked the immediate future of his party 
on the theory that they will surrender. 

They usually do surrender, and nobody is farseeing enough to say 
now whether they are strong enough and resolute enough to withstand 
the overwhelming political force which the administration wields. But 
whether they fight or surrender, one thing is clear. The historic alli- 
ance between eastern industry and western agriculture which began 
with the first election of Abraham Lincoln is no longer an alliance of 
equals. The industrial faction has taken charge of the party and gov- 
erns it in its own interest. The agrarian faction is a second-rate col- 
lection of camp followers with preposterous, futile, and un-American 
notions in their heads. 

No doubt Mr. Coolidge and his supporters would have preferred to 
avoid the necessity for such a sharp declaration that they mean to rule 
the Republican Party. They would as politicians have preferred to rule 
the party without having openly to defy so important a section of their 
constituency. But they were forced into a situation by the second pas- 
sage of the MeNary-Haugen bill where they had to choose between defy- 
ing the farm bloc and losing the confidence of their industrial support- 
ers. For years they neglected the agrarians. For years their attitude 
toward the claims of agriculture has been negative. They have had 
clear notions as to what was wrong in the remedies proposed, but no 
clear notions and no action in the wrongs which the remedies were de- 
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signed to correct. As a result the farm bloc has developed an independ- 
ent philosophy and independent leadership which has now come into 
irreconcilable conflict with Coolidge Republicanism. 

That would not have happened had Mr. Coolidge's sympathies been 
broader than Mellonism. There has been plenty of time and plenty of 
opportunity for a statesmanship which recognized that an equalization 
of privileges is in the interest not only of agriculture but of industry as 
well. But for such statesmanship there was needed a man who could 
see over the heads of Pennsylvania Republicans like Mr. Mellon and of 
Massachusetts textile manufacturers like Chairman Butler, a man who, 
though a protectionist, was not a cast-iron protectionist of the narrowest 
sort. Mr. Coolidge is not such a man, and the result is that he has 
brought his party to a pass where it must either reject his leadership or 
go before the country naked by proclaiming itself the party of special 
privileges to eastern big business. 


GOV. ALFRED E. SMITH 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief item appearing in the New 
York Times of March 4, 1928, with reference to Gov, Alfred B. 
Smith. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Times, March 4, 1928] 
HUGHES PAYS TRIBUTE TO GOV. ALFRED E. SMITH 


Charles Evans Hughes, president of the city bar association, in pre- 
senting Gov. Alfred E. Smith to the members of that association yester- 
day described him as not only holder of the highest office in the State 
“but as one who represents to us the expert in government and, I 
might say, a master in the science of politics.” Mr. Hughes further 
said: 

“If we had the customs of other lands, he would long ago have 
been elevated to the peerage. We would have started him, perhaps, as 
Baron Oliver. Then later we would have made him the Earl of Man- 
hattan, and finally the Duke of Albany. But we do better than that. He 
long since became a member of high distinction of the fine aristoc- 
racy of public service—the American peerage. We have watched him, 
some of us carefully, all with fascination. The title that he holds is 
the proudest title that any American can hold, because it is a title to 
the esteem and affection of his fellow citizens.” 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report with an amendment the bill (H. R. 13930) to authorize 
an appropriation for the American group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, in lines 5 and 6, to strike out the words 
“authorized to be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill making an 
appropriation for the American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union.” 

BOULDER DAM 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, during the heat and sensa- 
tion of the debate on the Boulder Dam bill at an early hour 
this morning I used some caustic verbiage toward the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Coretanp] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHart] whilst they respectively oecupied the Chair. 
I now perceive that these expressions were offensive, and not 
justified. I probably could whisper a secret apology into their 
ears, but that would not satisfy me, and should not satisfy 
them; and I now, therefore, in the open Senate, in the place 
where the offensive language was used, tender to each of them 
my sincere apology. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate 
but a moment to say the few words I want to say. I want to 
thank the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asucrst] for his 
very manly statement. As far as I am concerned, I have no 
feeling about the matter, The Senator knows we all love him. 


I love him, and my hope is that he will be reelected to succeed 
himself. If the people of Arizona are at all appreciative of 
noble service, they will send him back, because he has fought 
valiantly for his State on all occasions, and especially on this 
one. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I can reciprocate the state- 
ment of the Senator very heartily. 


POST-OFFICE CONTRACTORS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, in his capacity 
as chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
reports back fayorably from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads the bill (H. R. 12952) to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the 
post offices and other buildings and work under the super- 
vision of the Treasury Department, and for other purposes,” and 
he calls the attention of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris] to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this bill is reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and 
I hope there will be no objection to its passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


GUSTAVE HOFFMAN 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore Still acting in his senatorial 
capacity, the Chair reports back favorably from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads the bill (S. 4588) for the relief 
of Gustave Hoffman, to which be calls the attention of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read if the 
Senator requests, but the Chair will state that it is a bill which 
has already passed the Senate in a different form. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions and limita- 
tions of the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, as amended, in respect of eligibility for retirement, 
the Commissioner of Pensions is authorized and directed to pay to 
Gustave Hoffman, formerly a letter carrier in the Postal Service at St. 
Paul, Minn., an annuity computed ag provided in section 4 of such 
act of July 3, 1926, as amended, in the same manner as if he had con- 
tinued in the service after May 2, 1917, until the date he would have 
been eligible for retirement. Payment of such annuity shall date from 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CAPT. LOUIS C. BRINTON 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee on Claims from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7492) for the relief of Capt, Louis 
ae and I ask for the immediate consideration of the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, 
and the committee is discharged. 

Is there objection to the request of the Senator that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE, ARKANSAS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce, I re- 
port back favorably the bill (H. R. 13108), granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of Arkansas 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
White River at or near Newport. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. = 

The bill was reported to the Senate without’ amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


I ask for the immediate con- 
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Mr. BINGHAM presented the views of a minority of the 
Select Joint Committee on the Harriman Geographic Code Sys- 
tem, appointed under the provisions of Public Resolution No. 70, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, approved March 4, 1927, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing and ordered to be printed 
as part 2 of Senate Document No. 159. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I desire to pre- 
sent the report (Rept. No. 1325, pt. 1) of the select committee on 
the investigation of the Tariff Commission, appointed pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 162, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. 
I will not attempt now to discuss the report, but will take oc- 
casion to do so early in the next session. I submit with the 
report certain testimony taken by the committee, and ask that 
the report be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish to 
have it printed as a document or in the Recorp? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. : 

The report is as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The select committee of the Senate organized under Senate reso- 
lution 162 (69th Cong., Ist sess.) respectfully submits its report as 
follows: 

The Senate resolution creating this select committee and defining 
its powers and duties is as follows: 


“ Resolved, That a special committee composed of five Senators,. 


three of whom shall be members of the majority (and include one who 
is a Progressive Republican), and two of whom shall be members of 
the minority, said committee to be appointed by the Vice President, 
is hereby authorized and directed to investigate the manner in which 
section 315 (the flexlbie provision) of the tariff act of 1922 has been 
and is being administered. The inquiry shall have a particular refer- 
ence to the regulations and procedure of the Tariff Commission, the 
powers exercised and the functions performed by said commission, and 
to the institution, investigation, hearing, and decision of cases arising 
under said section. 

“Said inquiry shall also comprehend the agents and processes em- 
ployed by the Tariff Commission in proceedings to ascertain the differ- 
ence in costs of productions in the United States and in competing 
countries, as well as the method of ascertaining which country con- 
stitues the principal competing country within the meaning of said 
tariff act of 1922, 

“The committee may inquire into any and all other facts, cir- 
cumstances, and proceedings which it deems relevant in arriving at 
an accurate conclusion touching the operation and administration of 
the tariff laws. The committee shall also investigate the appointment 
of members of said commission and report to the Senate whether any 
attempt has been made to influence the official action of members of 
said commission by any official of the Government or other person or 
persons; and if so, what were the means or methods so used? 

“The committee shall promptly report its proceedings, findings, and 
recommendations to the Senate.” 

By subsequent resolution the Senate continued until the end of the 
present Congress the authority of the committee and made available 
for its use all funds remaining unexpended, 

EVIDENCE 


The evidence has been transcribed and printed temporarily in 10 
parts and consists of 1,461 pages of printed matter. An index, which is 
believed to be adequate for a full examination of the record, was pre- 
pared at the request of the committee under the supervision of Mr. 
E. P. Costigan, until lately a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. This index with the testimony is submitted to the Senate 
as a part of this report. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF TARIFF COMMISSION HISTORY 


It appears from an examination of the hearings before the select 
committee that as early as 1865 a revenue commission functioned in 
recommending changes in revenue laws and in advising modifications in 
tarif laws. From 1866 to 1870 the Commissioner of Revenue, Hon. 
David A. Wells, was authorized to report facts and suggest changes in 
the revenue laws. 

In 1882 a temporary Tarif Commission was created by Congress. 
This commission consisted of nine commissioners, who held hearings 
at various places in the United States, and submitted to the Congress 
in 1882 recommendations for tariff legislation. The commission expired 
and Congress took no immediate action, but it has been asserted that 
the tariff act of 1853 was impressed with the work of the commission. 
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From 1888 to 1891 studies relating to the cost of production were 
carried on by the Department of Labor, particularly with reference to 
iron, steel, glass, textiles, coal, and coke. 

The tariff act of 1909 authorized the President to “employ such 
persons as might be required ” to determine whether other governments 
were unduly discriminating against our commerce. 

The board appointed by President Taft first consisted of three mem- 
bers and later fiye. It collected and reported to Congress information 
on various schedules, and in 1912 ceased to function for lack of appro- 
priation. 

In 1913 a division in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
known as the cost of production division was established and con- 
ducted studies on various commodities and schedules pertaining to the 
tariff. In the meantime sentiment in favor of the creation of a per- 
manent tariff commission had been growing and found expression in 
the platforms of the various political parties. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


By title 7 of the revenue act of 1916, the United States Tariff 
Commission was created with power to investigate and report upon 
tariff regulations between this and foreign countries. The commission 
was also authorized to report on special subjects when requested by the 
President, the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, or either branch of Congress, 

For a full definition of the powers of the commission as defined in 
the act of 1916 see pages 249-250. 

For information respecting the personnel and changes in the early 
tariff history see pages 270-271 of the hearings, 


FLEXIBLE PROVISION OF 1922 


The origin of the flexible provision is stated in the testimony by 
Mr. Page, a former member of the commission (p. 40 of the hearings), 
to have been in a conference at the White House during Mr. Harding's 
administration. There had been previous discussion of the subject by 
various Members of the Congress. When the conference occurred the 
tariff act had passed the House of Representatives and was in the 
Senate. Mr. Page made the following among other statements: 

“Chairman Rosinson. What occurred at the conference at the White 
House to which you have referred? 

“Mr. Pacu. There was a discussion of the expediency of eliminating 
from the act the proposal to base duties upon domestic rather than 
upon foreign values. At least the press had been approximately unani- 
mous in opposing that provision. The difficulties of administration, the 
confusion that would arise from the change, had been impressed upon 
the members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, and they felt 
that if something could be substituted for it which would accomplish 
the purpose that Members of the House had had in mind in adopting 
that provision, it would improve the act, and it would be desirable, 
both as an economic measure and likewise for the political impression 
that it would make upon the country. 

“Senator La FOLLETIE. May I ask who were present at the con- 
ference, if you remember? 

“Mr. Page. I can not be certain of all those who were present. All 
of the gentlemen who were at that time members of the Tariff Commis- 
sion were present. Senator Smoor was present. Mr. Hoover was 
present. Whether there were others at the time, I do not remember. 

“Chairman Ropinson, Was the President there? 

“Mr, Pace. The President was there. 

“Chairman Romxsox. Were there any members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives present? 

“Mr, Pagk. There were none. 

“Senator Broce. Who was President then? 

“Mr. Pace. President Harding.” 

This conference was held November 28, 1921. A draft was prepared 
at the suggestion of President Harding. (Pp. 258, 259 of the hearings.) 

It seems from the testimony that the general expectation as to the 
manner in which the flexible provision (sec. 315 of the act of 1922) 
would operate would be to result in reductions rather than increases. 
The present chairman of the Finance Committee, who was actively 
connected with the preparation of the flexible provision, said, as appears 
at pages 1192, 1193 of the ConGresstonaL Recorp for August 10, 
1922: 

“I think the Senator has heard me make the statement before on the 
floor of the Senate that if the President is given this power I think 
there will be many, many more occasions when he will exercise it in 
lowering rates than in increasing them; in fact, if the conditions become 
normal, I expect the President of the United States to lower, I was 
going to say, the majority of rates.” 

Objections were urged to the flexible provision on the ground that 
section 315 conferred on the President legislative powers and constituted 
an abdication by Congress of its authority. Other grounds of opposi- 
tion were presented sounding in questions of public policy. (Pp. 200, 
261 of the hearings.) : 
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ANALYSIS OF SECTION 315 


It is believed that a fair analysis of section 315 appears in the hear- 
ings at page 264. 

The section provides that the President, after investigation showing 
the need therefor, may increase or decrease rates of duty and change the 
classification of articles so as to equalize the cost of production in the 
United States and the principal competing countries. 

If such cost can not be equalized in that way, the President may 
substitute as a basis of assessing ad valorem duties the selling price 
of competitive articles in all the principal markets in place of the 
foreign market value of the imported article. The President's power to 
increase rates is limited to 50 per cent and does not apply at all if 
the American price is substituted. 

The incorporation of the flexible provision, section 315 of the tariff 
act of 1922, produced an important effect on the proceedings of the 
Tariff Commission. (P. 264 of the hearings.) 


OPERATION OF FLEXIBLE PROVISION 


Prolonged study has been devoted by the select committee to the 
manner in which the flexible provision has operated. 

Former Commissioner Page anticipated its failure and resigned from 
the commission in part because he did not believe the commission could 
function to advantage under it. (Page 39 of the hearings.) 


Doctor Taussig expressed in his testimony the opinion that the flexible. 
provisions imposed a certain strain upon the commission, provoked pres- 


sure upon it by interested parties and invited the exertion of influence 
to secure a different character of personnel on the commission from 
that which might have served in the absence of the flexible provision. 
(Pages 7 and 32 of the hearings.) 

Your committee believes that the evidence justifies the conclusion 
that the enactment of the flexible provision of the tariff worked a radical 
change in the functions actually performed by the commission. Since 
the passage of the act of 1922 and up until the hearings were con- 
cluded the commission devoted its labors largely, not to say almost 
exclusively, to the consideration of cases under the flexible provision 
with no substantial result of general importance to the public. 

Controversies of such acute character arose in the commission that 
certain of its members became suspicious of the good faith of others 
and bitter disputes, sometimes personal, occurred, resulting about the 
time this select committee was created in a partial breakdown and a 
threatened complete breakdown of the Tariff Commission. It is not the 
purpose of your select committee to review the details of these sharp 
differences within the commission, but it is apparent to the committee 
that the commission as a body was not functioning in an impartial or 
quasi judicial manner, as we believe it was the intention of Congress 
that it should function. Some members who had come on the com- 
mission had formerly been the agents of business interests or enter- 
prises directly concerned in the administration of the tariff laws, and 
we believe that these failed in a proper appreciation of the true func- 
tions of their office. 

In the opinion of this select committee public confidence in the 
Tariff Commission was impaired by the appointment of members in the 
habit of appearing before congressional committees on behalf of pro- 
posed legislation; as, for instance, in the cases of Messrs, Marvin and 
Burgess, and by the refusal of Mr. Glassie to recuse himself in the 
sugar case when three fellow commissioners insisted that the interest 
of members of his family in the subject matter of the investigation 
should be held to disqualify him in that case. 

The usefulness of the commission has been also diminished by the 
appointment of one or more members lacking in knowledge and training 
with respect to tariff subjects. 

Without attempting in this report to analyze the various cases 
brought before the commission under the flexible provision of the tariff 
law, it seems sufficient to point out the fact that the flexible provision 
has resulted in increases by the Executive of important duties, and in 
no substantial reductions being made in important cases where the 
commission found facts justifying lower duties, 

The cases for investigation instituted by the United States Tariff 
Commission for the purpose of section 315 (the flexible provision) of 
the act of 1922 with the findings regarded as warranted by members 
of the commission and the action of the President thereon as of June 9, 
1927, when the hearings were concluded, are printed as Appendix “A” 
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to this report. Up to March 19, 1928, comprising approximately six 
years of operation of the act of 1922 increases have been made in 
19 cases, many of which are of relative importance, while only five 
decreased duties have been put into effect, all of them applying to 
commodities of unimportance, such as mill feed, live bobwhite quail, 
paint-brush handles, phenol, and cresylic acid. 

Important cases resulting in no final action prolonged for a period 
ranging from four to five years, include sugar, cotton hosiery, linseed 
oil, halibut, and Canadian logs. 

The constitutionality of the flexible provision of the act of 1922 was 
assailed in both Houses of Congress. It has, however, been decided in 
court proceedings. In the case of J. W. Hampton, jr. & Co., petitioner 
v. the United States, decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the 9th of April, 1928, the court through Chief Justice Taft 
held that it constitutes a valid delegation of power on the part of the 
Congress. 

The evidence shows that foreign manufacturers are reluctant, and 
in many instances refuse, to furnish to the commission the data essen- 
tial to the successful and accurate operation of the formula, and even 
a commission ideally constituted would find it a difficult task in many 
cases to administer the act in a manner satisfactory to the public. 

Commissioner Dennis attributed the unsatisfactory administration of 
the flexible provision largely to personnel and factional differences 
among the members of the commission (p. 139 of the hearings), and 
expressed the belief that the flexible provision should be retained. He 
believed that as the commission was then constituted the administra- 
tion of the flexible provision was a failure (p. 140 of the hearings). 
He particularly complained as to the manner in which the lower duty 
cases had been dealt with by the commission (p. 140 of the hearings). 
For a description by Mr. Dennis of the wrangle which took place in 
the commission as then constituted see pages 193, 194, 198, etc. 

Upon the whole record the select committee make the following 
recommendations for legislation. Members of the committee will 
probably present bills to carry out the same. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The committee recommends: 

(1) That the flexible provisions of the tariff act of 1922, particularly 
section 315, be repealed. 

Among others the following reasons are given to support this 
recommendation : 

(a) Experience has not demonstrated the practical value of the 
provision. The administration of it has absorbed almost the entire time 
of the commission without corresponding benefits. 

(b) It is impracticable for the President to devote the time and 
attention essential to the proper performance of the duties imposed 
upon him by the flexible tarif law. The Chief Executive is already 
overburdened with executive duties. 

(e) Tariff making and revision under our Constitution are legis- 
lative duties, and to impose such responsibilities on the President as 
are carried in the flexible provision confuses legislative and executive 
responsibility. 

(2) It is believed that the Tariff Commission should be made a con- 
gressional agency, and should recommend duties and report the same 
direct to the two Houses of Congress, Various plans for organiza- 
tion of the commission have been suggested. It should be accomplished 
in such a manner as to relieve the President of acting on the com- 
mission’s reports, and to restore tariff rate making to the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

(3) If the United States Tariff Commission ig to be continued its 
prestige can only be restored and maintained by safeguarding against 
membership on the board of former representatives of special interests 
or organizations concerned directly with the work of the commission. 
Membership on the commission should be made attractive by liberal 
compensation and by expanding the powers of the body so that it may 
report at the beginning of each session of Congress information and 
recommendations. 

(4) The findings and recommendations of the commission when re- 
ported to Congress should be made public. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Jos. T. ROBINSON. 
Wm. CABELL BRUCE. 
Ropert M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr. 


Summary table of investigations instituted by the United States Tariff Commission for purposes of section 315 of me tong act of 1922, showing the findings regarded as warranted by members of the commission and the action of the President 
ercon 


Investi- 
Date insti- | Institutedin| Nature of 
1 Commodity tuted response to— request 


1 | Oxalic a, Mar. 27, 1923 | Application_| Increase 
and de- and de- 
crease, crease, 

2 Diethylbarbituric ees! eS ONIN io Sa Increase 

acid and deriva- 
tives ‘barbital or 
veronal). 

3 | Barium dioxide . do......| Increase 
and 
crease, 

4 Casein..............|.....d0.......|.....d0......| Decrease... 

6 | Potassium chlo ate P Increase 
and de- 
crease, 

7 | Sodium nitrite... . do. do.... Increase... 

9 | Iron in piss . do. . 

11[ Paint - brush. do. . do. Decrease 

handles, 

D OESE ER A EEA, RETA sence ene 


13 | Cotton warp-knit do 0 
fabric, 


14 | Cotton warp-knit |.....do........| Application.| Increase... 
fabric gloves (knit 
on a warp-knit- 
ting machine), 
15 Cotton hoster AO Sense Application.| Increase... 
16 | Wall pockets do.......| Increase..... 


Date of hearing 


Nov. 5, 1923..... 


Nov. 7, 1923. 


FINAL REPORT SENT TO THE PRESIDENT 
[Prepared as of June 9, 1927] 


May 14, 1924 


Mar. 15, 1926 


1924. 
Nov. 14, 1923....| Apr. 2,1925 


t 1 Apr. 192⁴ 
bu ae pr. 26, 


July 17, 1023. 
— 6, 1923. 


Jan. 15-18, 21-24, 
1924. 


Feb. 2. 1927 


Oct. 2, 1926 


July 31, 1924 3 
Aug. 1, 1924! 


Mar. 27, 1924 Nov. 14, 1923+ 


Mar. 28, 1924 
Nov. 16, 1923 $... 


Nov. 16, 1023. 


Nov. 17, 1020 


June 12, 1925 


June 12, 1925 


Nov. 20, ied Dec. 22, 1926 


oor 10, 11 , 30, 


Application July 24, 1923... Oct. 1, 1925 


Report to President 


Findings regarded as warranted by members of 
commission 


Marvin, Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan, Burgess, 
Glassie, concurred. Increase from 4 cents to 6 
cents per pound. 
Marvin, Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan, Burgess, 
Glassie, concurred. Existing rate of duty to be 
assessed on American selling price. 


Marvin, Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan, Burgess, 
Glassie, concurred. Increase from 4 cents to 6 


cents per pound. 

Marvin, Dennis, Glassie, Baldwin, Brossard, 
concurred. Data do not warrant change of duty. 
8 but not all reasons therefor, con- 

Mr. Costigan, 
Marvin. Cul — ae, e Glassie, 
Increase from 1}4 cents to 


Fate from 8 ents to 4 5 od 
Marvin ae pee Glassie, B: „Lowell con- 
curred, Increase from 75 cents to $1.125 per 


ng ton. 
cisti submitted separate statement; — — 
esy sre lem raised by use 15 invoice prices: dou 
Palldſty of findings as to principal competing 


Dennis, Glassie, Brossard Brossard concurred facts 
TT 
cent ad valorem 

Marvin and Costigan absent on official hostie 

Culbertson, Costigan, Lewis: Decrease on 96° 
sugar, from 2.202 cents to 1.54 cents per 8 
on Cuban, 20 per cent less to 1.2307 cents. 

Marvin, Burgess: Available data seem to warrant 

t increase in day; Sora pitana of data 
render it iures awe do ount, 

Glassie not po teh 

Marvin, Glassie, 
gone et Concurs in conclusions on grounds o 

uacy of data. 


Marving Dennis, Glassie.................-.-..-... 


Embroidered: Basis of assessment to be changed 
to American selling price; rate from 75 per cent 
to 50 per cent. 

Unshrunk, under 40 loops: Existing rate 7 — 50 opie 


t to be 
Shrunk, single fold, or 40 loo Kar inch or 8 
inches: Increase 


15 cen wy subject to limitations of 
4 2 91s that d duty all in no case be less than 
or more than 75 per cent ad valorem. 
Having 2 folds or more, not over 11 inches: In- 
crease from $3 per dozen and 10 cents for each 
sdditional | inch, to $4.50 and 15 bay . respec- 
tively, subject to limitations of par 
Dennis: Concurs as to facts and 9 
attention to 2 conditions in N 
ostigan: No e warranted on basis of exist - 
ing data. Subm tted separate statement. 
arepo transmitted to President; not acted upo: 
to date; according to established praction -c of 
commission, reports treated as confidential until 
released by President. 
Marvin, Dennis, Glassie, Baldwin, Brossard, con- 
curred data date do not warrant action. Costigan 
a 


Nature of action 


Increase 4 cents to 
6 cents per 
pound. 

Basis of assess- 
ment 
to American 
pe sone dh ply no 
change in duty. 

4 cents to 


: No change Yaa nap No changes 


SRS Bi ERE 


Action by the President 4d valorem equivalent based 


Date of proc- Of rate of 


lamation or | duty specified 
statement 


Dec. 


in act of 1922 


29, 1924 | 81.63 per cent. 


Nov. 14, 1924 | 25 per cent 


Feb. 23,1927 | 4.39 per cent 


June 15, 192 


Oct. 38,1925 |... ccccccnee 


Go 


—— — ————ů — UvY“—n◻ͤͥͤ 


No change 


value 171 


Of new duty 
ae effective 

y presidential 

proclamation 


122.45 per cent. 


96.68 per cent. 


61.31 per cent, 
104.65 per cent, 


6.58 per cent 


‘ 
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18 | Linseed oll May 1. 1023 do.. Inerease | Mar. 5-7, 1924. 
| and de- 
| crease, 
| 
24 | Print roller 8. | 3 1 Increase. Jan. 29, 1924; 
| > Feb. 4, 5, 1924. 
25 | Taximeters.........|..... (DS Ee OU EE t 8 Feb. 12, 26, 1924; 
Mar. 12, 1924. 
88 | Wheat and wheat | Nov. 14. 123 r do......| Novy. 2d, 27, 1923; 
products. Feb. 48, 19, 25, 
26, 1924. 
86 | Gold lea Apr. 5, 1924 d NSR 40. May 18, 28, 1925. 
87 [Men's sewed straw | May 29, 1924 . „ee June 12, 1924; 
May 1925; 
— a y "14-16, 
82'S ROE nt ancosknans| July 14,1924 | Senate reso- | Increase. . Apr. 21, 22, 1925. 
lution. 
89 | Swiss cheese Aug. 9,1924 | President do... Dec, 11, 1928. 
40 | Halibut............ BUG) e Aug. 10, 11, 1925. 
44 | Bobwhite quail...... May 19,1925 Application. Decrease. Sept. 10, 1928. 


Footnotes at the end of table, 


ARAM toate en Lee aL ark ee eats es PR UCU ERE hut ß 


Mar. 3, 1925 


Oct. 7, 19254 
Oct, 24, 1925 


Apr. 17, 1926+ 


Oct. 1,1925 u 
Oct, 15, 1925 U 
Nov. 16, 1025" 


Mar. 4,1924 


July 22, 1925 


July 17, 19283 
Feb. 4, 19208 


Feb. 25, 1920 uU 


Mar. 2, 1926 19 


Apr. 16, 1927 


Nov, 2,1925 


Sept. 28, 1925 


Oct. 25, 1926 


Nov. 16, 1925 ; 
1 


Under data then before the commission, following 
findings appear warranted; Marvin, Burgess, 
Glassie, decrease from 3.3 to 2.7 cents per pound: 
Culbertson, Costigan, decrease from 3.3 to 2.44 
cents per pound; Lewis, decrease from 3.3 to 2.43 
cents per 

Marvin, D Dennis, Glassie, Baldwin, Brossard: In- 
crease from 60 to 72 cent ad valorem. 

Costigan: additional data favored; existing data, 
if used, would indicate decrease to 57 per cent 
ad valorem. 

3 Baldwin, Brossard: Basis of assessment 
changed to American selling price, Existing 
rate of $3 per meter and 45 eg cent ad valorem 
changed to $3 per meter and 27.1 — cent ad valo- 
rem, assessed on American sell price (trans- 
portation not included) . 

Dennis: Basis of assessment changed to American 
selling price. Existing rate of $3 per meter and 
45 per cent changed to $3 meter and 26.2 
cent ad valorem, as on American sellin: 
price (transportation included). 

Costigan: Data i cient to Justify change. 

Glassie: Absent on oficial husiness. 

Wheat: Marvin, Burgess, Glassie: Increase from 
30 cents per bushel to 45cents; Culbertson, Lewis, 
8 Increase from: 30 cents per bushel to 

cen 

Wheat poa semolina, ete.: Marvin, Burgess, 
Glassie: Increase from 78 cents per “Yoo pounds 
to $1.11; Culbertson, Lewis, Costigan: Increase 
from 78 cents per 100 pounds to $1.04. 
ran, shorts and by-product feeds: Decrease 
from 15 to 744 per cent ad valorem. Commission 
concurred except Mr. Marvin, who appended 
statement inst action on bran, 4 and by- 

roduct feeds for lack of raw material costs 
arvin, Dennis, Baldwin: Increase from 55 to 


82½ cents per 100 leaves, Costigan: Decrease 
from 55 to 54 cents per 100 leaves. 
Marvin, Dennis, Costigan, Glassie, Baldwin, 


gan, 
signed report. Costigan added statement in 
part concurring and in t dissen S 
Valued at not over $9.50 per dozen: 
Glassie: Basis of assessment chan 
= selling 8 rate changed 
cent ad valorem (transportation not in- 
Huded). Costigan, Dennis, Baldwin: Increase 
from 60 to 88 per cent ad valorem (transporta- 
tion included). 
Valued at over $9.50 per dozen: Marvin, Glassie: 
Increase from 60 to 69 per cent ad valorem (trans- 
8 not included). Costigan, 
ecrease from 60 to 55 cent ad valorem 
(transportation included). Costigan: Separate 
statement. 
Marvin, Glassie, Baldwin: Increase from 8 to 11.9 
cents per oe 


crease from 8 to 12 cents per pound 
Submitted separate state- 


tion to exclusion of cen- 
ous other matters, and find 


Brossard: 
(statutory i limit). 

Dennis Cost. 
ments, taking exce; 
tralizer costs and v: 
no chan hod duty warrant 

Marvin, Brossard, Lowell: Increase from 
5 cents per 58 but not less than 25 per cent 
tea valorem to 714 cents per pound but not less 

than 7 pee cent ad valorem. Costigan: Data 


Feb. 6, 1 
additional infor- 
mation request- 


Increase 60 to 72 
per cent. 


Basis of assess- 
ment changed to 
American selling 
price, rate 
changed from $3 
per meter and 
45 per cent ad 
valorem to $3 


Wheat increased 


cents to 


m 8 to 
12 cents per 
pound. 


tt a 
cents per poun: 
but not Tess than 
25 per cent ad 
valorem to 7 


cents 
but but net less tha than 


June 21, 1926 

Dec. 12, 1925 

Mar. 7,1924 ' Wheat, 30.58 
er cent; 
fiour, 30.50 
per cent; 
mill feeds, 15 
per cent. 


Feb. 23, 1927 
Feb. 12, 1926 op peas 


per cent. 


60 per cent. 72 per cent. 


54.52 per cent. 105.74 per cent. 


Wheat, 42.91 
er cont; 
ur, 40.78 

per cont; 
mill feeds, 7 
per cent. 


46.89 per cent. 70.33 per cent. 


. ft as 


Over! $9.50, 60 6 79.50 60 


per cent. 


Mar. 6,1926 | 19.97 per cent..| 20.96 per cent, 


June 8,1927 | 25 per cent 


Report transmitted to the President; not acted 
upon to date. According to established practice 
of commission, contents of report treated as con- 
fidential until released for ublication. 
Marvin, Dennis, Ca e B: sly a Brossard, con- 
decrease fro 25 cents per bird. 


cur 
Costigan 

Se an Lowell, con- 
Dhaene from 12 ae 18 cer) per gallon. 
> Costigan absent on official b 


Oct. 3,1925 | 106.11 per cent. 


53.06 per cent. 


Nov. 27,1926 | 25.44 per cent. 38.16 per cent, 
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Summary table of investigations instituted by the United States Tariff Commission for purposes of section 315 of the tariff cna bu of 1922, showing the findings regarded as warranted by members of the commission and the action of the President 


thereon—Cont 
HEARINGS COMPLETED, FINAL REPORTS IN PREPARATION OR BEFORE THE COMMISSION 


Report to President Action by the President 
Investi- 
Date insti- | Institutedin| Nature of 
gation Commodit to Date of hear: 
No. 4 ji CRN mIn = Date of Findings regarded as warranted by members of | Nature of acti 17775 . 8 a S Specifi d 
a of action amation or uty § e 
port commission statement in act of 1922 
8 | Mirror plates. Mar. 27,1923 | Application. Decrease . Combined with investigation No. 26, cast polished. — 4 ꝗ•%7⸗ẽ. 
21 TRE O e E E AE ccancdeccscagceceecennceranmenanhshadpawoermmonatens|wensenunnsepscousnes|fncawsa=nocuaeslacessehenasesnan 
22 Jan. 2, 25; Feb. „„ „ „4 
26 Now 2. "24, 30; 
ov. j peeta fra Latia iet 
1. 1925; 
May 9-13, 1927. 
27 A vhy 1923__| Oct. 20, 1923 
35 } ced 0 rey ey 1025- eee 
29 Magnesite and mag - * 11, 1923 . “Increase et 
nesite brick. and de- June a 
crease. 
82| Lace (machine | Oct. 28, 1923 .f d Dec’ 10.2 ASU sade | Ae ———r!r-ꝛ —UA—ʃ— ( — ä —. —— E 
made). Dee. 1 16, 17, 
1925; Feb. 15, 
May 17, 18, 
84 | Vegetable oils.......| Feb. 6, 1924 aer œ„„:::;:;;;:f;: K % . Ä. 
1924. Apr. 
42 
43 
45 
crease. 
47 | Edible 1 — 5 (eda sen SY Ge do. . Increase. . Jan. 27, 1927 
50 Barium car bonaté - Jan. 8, 155 8 E May 23, 1 
FIELD WORK COMPLETED, TABULATION IN PROGRESS, AND PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS OF INFORMATION IN PREPARATION 
23 eon pipas . ß Lidtnnaductantoeked dd yd d r ERIE EA E 
4¹ Takis, kitchen, pon Mar. 10, 1928 . D. r. 
e! 
46 alus — — July 24, 1925 
49 Bodiuim silico |... 3 
4 Sooria 
83 | Milk end cream..--| AEE A | Seuate reso- |-.-do.---..-| epd... . 
Tartaric acid.......|.....d0........ 
Cream of tartar.....|.....do........|...d0.........|... 


NRA EA, P00 — e EA E S E S E EARE AR 3 ä SADR Pe bie AREER 


Ad valorem equivalent 
on foreign value 17 7 


made effective 
by presidential 


6 AVAL 
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INVESTIGATIONS RECENTLY INSTITUTED 


Mey. 0 N, Application- n y E r E a 


66 | Potassium perman- - do de 
ganate, 

67 | Perfume and toilet |..... 
bot 


es, 

68 | Cylinder, crown and|.....do_.......|_..-- 
sheet glass (win- 
dow glass). 

69 Imitation Pearls See: | BARN a ES 
and pear! beads. 


Sodium phosphate.. 
Whitin, 8 p 


Log wood extract....| Mar. 27,1923 | Application.| Increase. Nov. 12, 1923 
10 | Swiss pattern fllos WE a CA A 1 ta FEN 4 
17 ArttHicial flowers N d 
19 yoo ed phenolic | May 4,1923 |_.... d 


20 smokers’ articles GAG 
made of synthetic 

a henolto resin, 
etallic magne- 
pe 

Rare sugars......... 


Ad valorem equivalents are based on average of the unit values for the months preceding and following the change of rate. Exce 
ear 1925. Compia import 8 — 7 —— 3 for any month, but are available for the year. Potassium chlorate, equivalent of old and ‘oo duty computed on value of imports for June, 1925, the first month for which 


tions areas follows: Barbital, new duty computed upon the value of imports for the entire 


ports of potassium chlorate are yopi y. 

? Final report by Culbertson, Lewis, ‘ond ad Costigan. 

3 Final report by Marvin and B 

t Supplementary information, in response to President's request, by Marvin and B 

cr py f vestigation No. Cy tpn to President's request, by Culbertson, Lew and Costigan. 

xtension of investigation No 

t Ad valorem ogay mis are based on average of the unit values for the months preceding and following the change of rate. Exce ited on y are as follows: Taximeters, old and new duty computed on value of imports for 
January, 1926, the firs’ 8 in ‘which imports of taximoters are reported separately. Gold leaf, equivalent of old and new duty computed on value of imports ($1.17 per 100 leaves) for November, 1926. December import figures 
woro not used because the value ($0.71 pee wed pox was not representative of imports for the entire year, which averaged $1.08 per 100 leaves. 

* Final report by Marvin, Dennis, Glassie, Baldwin, Brossard. 

* Separate dissenting statement b 8058 gan. 

10 Report by Marvin, Glassic, Baldwin, Brossard, on dissenting statement of Costigan. j 

u 5 iy ea by. Marvin, Donnis, Glassie, Baldwin, Brossard, concerning transportation, 

12 Final report by in, Dennis, Baldwin, B ossard. 

18 Separate dissenting statement — Cost erin se 

% Report by Marvin, Baldwin, on Pn Sten of Costigan. 

15 Final report by Marvin jire raia Glassie, Di aldwin. Included a separate statement by Costigan. 

16 Report resubinitted to President together with statement on transportation. Vater phen’ ar eee as data contained therein are of confidential nature. 

u Ad valorem equivalents are based on average of the unit values for the reo = eceding and following the change of rate. Exceptions are as follows: Sanit, 8 e bes . e new duty computed on value of Imports 
for Tenne 2 tho first month in which imports of quail ars reported separ: ethanol, equivalent of old and new duty computed on value of imports for November 

by Marvin, Dennis, Glassie, dwin, Brossard; with . 122 Dennis and memorandum by Costigan. 
1 . —— of Marvin, Glassie, Baldwin, and Brossard, and separate statement by Costigan, 


Iron in pigs, equivalent of old and new duty computed on value of imports for December, 1 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently submitted the follow- 
ing minority report (Rept. No. 1325, pt. 2): 
Senate Resolution 162, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session 


I can not agree with the foregoing recommendations. I agree, bow- 
ever, that the record of the Tariff Commission has been disappointing, 
and that its action has been so slow that the purposes of the law 
of 1922 have largely been frustrated. The reasons for this, in my 
judgment, have been three: First, a continued wrangle among the 
members of the commission upon almost every question coming up for 
decision, accompanied” by great personal bitterness between some of the 
individuals involved. No commission, court, or legislature could func- 
tion well under such conditions. Second, an honest disagreement 
within the commission as to the necessity of seeking direct evidence 
of foreign costs of manufacture from the books of the foreign manu- 
facturers, instead of relying upon the natural inference that their 
cost must be less than the average of their factory invoice prices. 
Together with this, there has existed a disagreement as to the in- 
clusion of transportation costs as an item in the calculation of com- 
parative costs of production. Third, the fear of criticism from fellow 
members and from the public bas led the members of the commission 
to aim at an extreme accuracy in cost data, with the result that by 
the time the information has been assembled and digested conditions 
have changed and the data have ceased to be correct, 

Most of these difficulties have disappeared. Changes in the personnel 
of the commission have put an end to the bickering that has prevented 
efficient work in the past. The use of invoice prices as evidence of 
foreign costs, and the inclusion of transportation costs in comparing 
American and foreign costs of placing the same goods in the same 
American market have been settled by opinions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. It is hoped that this greater harmony in the commission, and 
this greater certainty in these principles of procedure, will lead to 
speedier conclusion of the cases under consideration. Neither the 
“ flexible-tariff” provisions of the law of 1922 nor the commission 
itself, can fairly be judged until opportunity has been given to the com- 
mission to function under these changed conditions. 

For these reasons, I do not fayor any change in the law at the 
present time. 

Davip A. REED. 


The views of former Senator James W. Wadsworth, jr., were 
subsequently set forth in the following letter to Senator REED 
of Pennsylvania : 


I have read the report of the majority of the select committee 
appointed to Investigate the Tariff Commission, as well as the minority 
report submitted by the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. REED, both 
reports having been printed lu the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 29, 
1928. My knowledge of the exhaustive testimony taken by the select 
committee, of which I was at the time a member, and my recollection 
of the lengthy discussions which took place during the period of the 
investigation, impel me to concur in the views expressed by Senator 
Reep in his minority report. As urged by him, and, indeed, as indi- 
cated in the majority report, the Tariff Commission was in no condition 
to undertake the functions assigned to it under the provisions of section 
315 of the tariff act. I venture to say that no body of men, torn and 
distracted as was the Tariff Commission in the period following the 
enactment of section 315, could perform any important function much 
less one involving pioneering in a new field. Furthermore, in certain 
important particulars the law itself fails to be sufficiently explicit, with 
the result that much time was consumed in securing authoritative 
opinions for the guidance of the commission. Such delays can not 
always be anticipated by the legislative body responsible for the enact- 
ment of the law. That they have occurred in this case does not con- 
vince me that the principle of the law is unsound. Believing as I do 
that the flexible tariff provision can be administered successfully, and 
that such an administration would be highly beneficial to the country, I 
can not bring myself to subscribe to the contention that the effort must 
be abandoned. Section 315 should be given a decent chance, something 
it did not have during the period following its enactment. Substitute 
experience for inexperience, certainty of procedure for mere groping, 
and cooperation for strife, and we shall have established a useful 
governmental agency. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr. 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have no objection, 
as I am one of the signers of the report, but I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be permitted to file additional views on 
or before the 10th day of December, 1928. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be entered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I was a member 
of that committee, but have not signed the report, because I 
disagreed with a few of the statements in the report, and 
with most of the conclusions. Therefore I ask permission later 
in the day to file a report and have it printed in the RECORD 
immediately following the report submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, that order 
will be entered. 


(See further discussion of this matter on page 10643.) 
COLLECTION OF INDEBTEDNESS DUE UNITED STATES 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (S. 4514) to authorize the Secretary of War to purchase 
certain property and real estate, to protect the interests of the 
United States, conveyed by the Charleston Industrial Corpora- 
tion of Charleston, W. Va., in trust to secure the payment of 
certain indebtedness due to the United States and I submit a 
report (No. 1322) thereon, 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceed to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to bid at any recciver’s sale which may be 
had at the order and direction of the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of West Virginia, and, if the Secretary of 
War deems necessary for the protection of the United States in the 
collection of the indebtedness due from the Charleston Industrial 
Corporation to the United States, to purchase at said sale any and 
all property that may be sold, which was conveyed to the Kanawha 
National Bank of Charleston, W. Va., by two certain trust instru- 
ments executed by the Charleston Industrial Corporation, dated 
September 16, 1922, and July 15, 1925, respectively, to secure the 
payment to the United States of certain indebtedness arising out of 
contracts with and the transfer of said property by the United 
States to the Charleston Industrial Corporation: Provided, however, 
That the amount so bid by the Secretary of War, and the price 
at and for which said property may be purchased, shall not exceed 
the amount that shall be due to the United States from said Charles- 
ton Industrial Corporation by reason of said indebtedness at the 
date of such sale. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs I report back favorably the bill (S. 4464) 
authorizing an expenditure of certain funds standing to the 
credit of the Cherokee Nation in the Treasury of the United 
States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the Cherokee 
Nation, and for other purposes. This is a local bill, affecting 
the Cherokee Tribe of Indians. Last night the House passed 
an identical bill, House bill 18753. I ask that that bill be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill, and also for immediate consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to sub- 
stituting House bill 13753 for Senate bill 4464? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for immediate consideration? 

There being no objection, the bill was read twice by its title, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13753) authorizing an expenditure of 
certain funds standing to the credit of the Cherokee Nation in 
the Treasury of the United States to be paid to one of the 
attorneys for the Cherokee Nation, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POINTE AUX HERBES LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Claims I report back favorably the bill (H. R. 13644), 
authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to sell at private sale 
a portion of the Pointe aux Herbes Lighthouse Reservation, 
La. This bill has passed the House. I ask for immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, Gov. John J. Cox, of Ten- 
nessee, delivered a most excellent speech on farm relief before 
the Farm Board of Sullivan County, at Pleasantville, Tenn., 
May 24, 1928. I ask unanimous consent to print this speech in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Without objection, it is so 
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The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


Two thousand five hundred years ago, 600 years before Christ was 
born, Aesop, the wisest counselor of all time, the adviser of Croesus, the 
richest man of the ancient world, advised farmers to organize in his 
great fable of the old farmer, his warring sons, and the bundle of 
sticks. This wise man at that early date saw the necessity of organ- 
ization for the protection of farmers. Through all the centuries since 
farmers have made every effort to organize, but each effort has been a 
failure. Their vast numbers, their diversity of interest, seems to make 
organization for relief Impossible. Yet when Congress votes the farmer 
relief the President vetoes the measure and advises farmers to organize. 

Every suggestion the President makes for farm relief, except curtail- 
ing middlemen, would, if carried into effect, raise the price of bread 
and meat to the poor. Statistics show the balance of trade in 
favor of this country to be $870,000,000 per annum. The export of 
farm products to be $1,870,000,000 per annum. The $870,000,000 bal- 
ance has made this Nation the richest and most prosperous on earth. 

But for the farmer the balance would be against us $1,000,000,000 
per year and would bankrupt our Nation. The farmer has made this 
wealth for our people. Im doing so he has bankrupted himself. The 
larger the farmer the more complete the bankruptcy. 

The President says if the farmer is given a subsidy all other inter- 
ests will ask for subsidies, They are already getting subsidies—manu- 
facturers, railroads, banks, utilities—65 per cent receiving, 35 per cent, 
the farm, paying. The farmer feeds and clothes us, creates our 
wealth; and if subsidies are handed out, the farmer should stand first 
in line. Is there no relief for the farmer's son? Paying subsidies te 
others has brought his downfall. I am opposed to all subsidies, but 
all must receive subsidies before all are denied subsidies. This is a 
Government by majority—65 beats 35. 

The President says the farm relief bill is unconstitutional. A consti- 
tutional way has been found for relief to all other interests. 

It is proposed to lend more money to the farmer. He already owes 
more than he can pay. When I was a boy, it was considered a disgrace 
to mortgage your farm, Now, there are few productive farms not mort- 
gaged. Farmers are no longer buying farms for homes. If farmers 
do not get relief their mortgages will soon be foreclosed. The mort- 
gagees will become the owners. Then, less than 10 men will meet in 
one room and fix the price of farm products without reference to 
supply and demand, seed time and harvest, sunshine and shower, 
drought and pests. Would it not be better to levy a tax on wealth, 
wealth created by farmers, and pay a subsidy to the farmer than to 
permit a condition that will raise the cost of living on the common 
people? 

If the financial interests take over the farms, peasant farming will 
be estublished in this country with overseers and foremen. Peasantry 
destroys patriotism. The hired man does not fall in love with the 
soil. The recruiting stations for our captains of industry will pass 
forever. The great naturalist, John Burroughs, said: 

“No race that does not take to the soil can long hold its country. 
In the struggle for survival, it will lose its country to some incoming 
race that loves the soil.” 

The farmer is looking to the Senate as his reliance. In my opinion, 
the wisest provision of our National Constitution is the one limiting 
the membership of the Senate to two Members from each State. 
Predatory interest can never control a majority of the States. Already 
has the manhood of the Senate stopped at the outer door the repre- 
sentatives of such interest. It will continue to do so. 

The farmer is told that his relief lies in tariff reduction. I believe 
in tariff reform, but, living at Bristol, surrounded by Kingsport, John- 
son City, Bemberg, Glantzstoff, Elizabethtown, Appalachia, and Damas- 
cus—Bristol, the gateway to the great Tennessee Valley that possesses 
one-fifth of the potential water power of America, with the manufac- 
turing North turning to the South, with the starvation labor of Europe 
anxious to compete with our labor that has been the farmer’s loyal 
friend—I deem this an inopportune time to tinker with the tariff. 

You ask, “ When shall it be done?” And I answer, when some Ford 
shall take over Muscle Shoals, develop Cove Creek, and other great 
water power, make this valley the Ruhr of America—the workshop of 
the world—produce a better article at a lower price, capture the mar- 
kets of the world, the tariff wall will fall of its own weight. The 
only tariff we shall need then will be to protect our farmers against 
the cheap wheat, corn, and meats of Australia and South America. 

When President Coolidge vetced the McNary-Haugen bill, he raised 
the greatest campaign issue that has been fought in this country since 
1860. That issue was the slavery of the black man. It carried Abe 
Lincoln into the White House. The campaign issue of 1928 will be 
the slavery of the white man, the farmer, and it will sweep the 
Democrats into power. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BRIDGE 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I report back favorably from 
the Committee on Commerce the following bills, for which I ask 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the first bill reported? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4560) authorizing 
Elisha N. Gocdsell, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Lake Cham- 
plain at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near 
Alburgh, Vt. (Rept. No. 1323), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with an amendment. i 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 9, after the word “ navi- 
gation,” to insert “between a point“; on page 2, line 1, before 
the word “point,” to insert “and,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, | 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
Elisha N. Goodsell, of Alburgh, Vt., his heirs, legal representatives. 
and assigns, be, and he is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across Lake Champlain, . 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, between a point at 
or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near Alburgh, Vt., 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Elisha N. Goodsell, his heirs, , 
legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, opera- | 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are pos- 
sessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge cor- 
porations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, , 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in condemnation or expropria- 
tion of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Elisha N. Goodsell, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in the act of March 23, 1906. > 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of New York, the State of Vermont, 
any public agency or political subdivision of either of such States 
within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any 
two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches and 
any interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase or con- 
demnation or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of 
such States governing the acqnisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation or expropriation. If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge the same is 
acquired by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property; (3) actual 
financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum 
of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring 
such interests in real property; and (4) actual expenditures for 
necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by the State or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including reasonable interest and 
financing cost, as soon as possible under reasonable charges, put within 
a period of not to exceed 20 years from date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been 
so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management. An accurate record of the amount 
paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual expendl- 
tures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the infor- 
mation of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. Elisha N. Goodsell, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with 
the Secretary of War and with the highway departments of the States 
of New York and Vermont a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the 
actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, 
and the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War 
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may, and upon request of the highway department of either of such 
States shall, at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and 
the reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs 80 
` filed, and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable cost of 
constructing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose 
of such investigation the sald Elisha N. Goodsell, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, shall make available all his records in 
connection with the construction, financing, and promotion thereof. 
The findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable costs of 
the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall be con- 
clusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this act, subject only 
to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to Elisha 
N. Goodsell, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, and any corpo- 
ration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
Elisha N, Goodsell, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across Lake 
Champlain between a point at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and 
a point at or near Alburgh, Vt.” 


KANAWHA RIVER BRIDGE, WEST VIRGINIA 


The bill (H. R. 18399) authorizing the Baltimore Gas Engi- 
neering Corporation, a Maryland corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near Dunbar, W. Va., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


Mr. DALE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4566) authorizing the 
New York Development Association (Inc.), its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
St. Lawrence River near Alexandria Bay, N. X., and I submit a 
report (No. 1321) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate international com- 
merce, improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other 
purposes, the New York Development Association (Inc.), a corpora- 
tion organized under and by virtue of the membership corporation law 
of the State of New York, having its office and principal place of busi- 
ness at Watertown, N. Y., its successors and assigns, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto, across the easterly channel of the St. Lawrence River at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation at or near Collins Land- 
ing, in the town of Orleans, Jefferson County, N. Y., to some suitable 
and convenient point on Wellesley or Wells Island, and also a bridge 
and approaches thereto from the westerly side of Wellesley or Wells 
Island to Hill Island, sometimes known as LaRue Island, and also a 
bridge from said Hill Island across or over the westerly or Canadian 
channel of the St. Lawrence River to some suitable or convenient point 
between Brockville and Gananoque, in the Province of Ontario, Do- 
minion of Canada, so far as the United States has jurisdiction over the 
waters of said St. Lawrence River, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the proper authorities in the Dominion of Canada. 

Sec. 2. That the New York Development Association (Inc.), its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall commence the construction of said bridge 
within two years and shall complete the construction thereof within 
five years after the passage and approval of this act. 

Sec, 3. That there is hereby conferred upon the New York Develop- 
ment Association (Inc.), its successors and assigns, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property in the State of New York 
needed for the location, construction, operation, and maintenance of 
such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railroad purposes, or by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the State of New York, upon making just compensation tlere- 
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for to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, 
and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemna- 
tion and expropriation of property in such State. 

Sec. 4. That the said New York Development Association (Inc.), its 
Successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and in accordance with any laws of New 
York applicable thereto, and the rates of tolls so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
tained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 5. That the right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the New York Development Association (Inc.), its successors and 
assigns, and any corporation to which or any person to whom such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or 
who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as 
though conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had concurred 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 22, authorizing and directing 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to close the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 29th 
day of May, 1928, at 5.30 o’clock p. m. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 126. An act for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and Sara 
Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased ; 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. ©. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N, Jester, and Charles H. Jamison; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Louise M. Cambouri; 

S. 433. An act for the relief of Harry C. Bradley; 

S. 443. An act for the relief of Larry M. Temple; 

S. 444. An act for the relief of H. C. Magoon; 

S. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George 
J. M. McManus; 

S. 513. An act for the relief of the Hottum-Kennedy Dry Dock 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn. ; 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; 

S. 1609. An act recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 1645. An act for reimbursement of W. H. Talbert; 

S. 1981. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock No. 6; 

S. 2061. An act for the relief of W. H. Kaufman; 

8. 2076. An act authorizing the allotment of Carl J. Reid 
Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patent to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reserva- 
tion, Okla. ; 

8. 2336. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenus v. 
Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and May 


Fee; 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 

8. 2673. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell; 

S. 2738. An act for the relief of C. R. Olberg; 

8. 2788. An act for the relief of Charlie McDonald; 

8. 2894. An act for the relief of Robert O. Edwards; 

S. 3030. An act for the relief of Southern Shipyard Cor- 
poration ; 

S. 3088. An act for the relief of Donald M. Davidson; 

S. 3632. An act for the relief of Commodore J. M. Moore, 
United States Coast Guard, retired; 

S. 3794. An act for the relief of R. E. Hansen; 

8. 3954. An act to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Bou- 
dousquie to certain lands in Louisiana; 

S. 4022. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O'Neil for 
a buffalo pasture; 

S. 4315. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to sell 3,304.8 square feet of the Fort Brown Military 
Reservation, Brownsville, Tex., to the Gateway Bridge Co.; 
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§. 4321. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in 
Arizona, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4327. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to land in the claim of Seth Dean, situate in the county of 
Washington, State of Alabama; 

S. 4344. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across White River at or near 
Clarendon, Ark. ; 

H. R. 6685. An act to regulate the employment of minors 
within the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 13039. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

H. R. 13512. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of 
carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution relating to the immigration of 
certain relatives of United States citizens and of aliens law- 
fully admitted to the United States; 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution suspending certain provisions 
of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within the 
Alabama National Forest ; 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Vene- 
zuela; and 

H. J. Res. 238, Joint resolution providing for the granting of 
veterans’ preference in eivil-service examinations. 


BOULDER DAM 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp a report from the State engineer of Nevada, Hon. 
George W. Malone, who is also chairman of the association of 
State engineers of a number of Western States, and a member 
of the Colorado River Commission of Nevada. This report 
i8 on the Boulder Canyon Dam problem and contains much 
valuable data in concise form, also transcript of part of the 
record of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Senate, which passed on this matter and reported the bill 
favorably. I think it will be helpful to the Members of the 
Senate to have this information before them in order that they 
may familiarize themselves with the fundamental facts relat- 
ing to this great project before the bill comes up for final action 
in the December session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


BOULDER Canyon Lower COLORADO RIVER POWER AND WATER SET-UP, 
JANUARY 1, 1928—PRESENTING THE FACTS 


{This report presented to the Seventieth Congress, first session; House 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, January 13, 1928; Senate 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, January 20, 1928) 


Part 1—Power set-up 


IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES, SEVENTIETH 
CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 1928 


Senate: Lawrence C. Puipps, Colorado, chairman; WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington; CHARLES L. McNary, Oregon; Frank R. Goobixd, Idaho; 
Tasker L. ODDIE, Nevada; SAMURL M. SHORTRIDGE, California; Hiram 
W. Jounson, California; ROBERT B. HOWELL, Nebraska; Morris SHEP- 
PARD, Texas; THOMAS J, WALSH, Montana; JoHN B. KENDRICK, Wyo- 
ming; Key PITTMAN, Nevada; FuRxIroLD MCL. Simmons, North Caro- 
lina; C. C. Dirt, Washington; and HENRY F. ASHURST, Arizona. 

House: Apptson T. Smrru, Idaho, chairman; Nicuoras J. SINNOTT, 
Oregon; ELMER O. LEATHERWOOD, Utah; Scorr Leavitt, Montana; 
CHARLES E, WINTER, Wyoming; Put D, Swine, California; SAMUEL 
S. Arentz, Nevada; JoHN C. ALLEN, Illinois; FREDERICK M. DAvEN- 
port, New York; C. B. HUDSPETH, Texas; WILLIAM C. LANKFORD, 
Georgia; J. B. Resp, Arkansas; MILES C. ALLGOoD, Alabama; Sam B. 
Hitt, Washington; JohN Morrow, New Mexico:. Lewis W. DOUGLAS, 
Arizona ; and S. HARRISON WHITE, Colorado. 


Without objection, it is so 


THE COLORADO RIVER COMMISSIONS CAN BE REACHED THROUGH 


Wyoming: Frank C. Emerson, governor, Cheyenne, 
Colorado: Delph Carpenter, commissioner, Denver. 

New Mexico; Francis C. Wilson, commissioner, Santa Fe. 
Utah: George H. Dern, governor, Salt Lake City. y 
Nevada: George W. Malone, secretary, Carson City. 
Arizona: Mulford Winsor, secretary, Phoenix. 
California: F. H. McIver, secretary, Imperial. 
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NEVADA’S RECOMMENDATIONS AS OUTLINED IN Detar. IN TESTIMONY AND 
Report SUBMITTED 


1. That Nevada and Arizona should benefit from the proposed de- 
velopment, at least to the extent that she would benefit if developed by 
private capital, second only to Government payments and any reasonable 
reserve. 

2, That the power be not sold as low as the repayments to the Gov- 
ernment will permit, but should be sold at a competitive figure, com- 
parable with the cost of power available elsewhere for these markets. 

8. That arrangements be made for the sale of the power so that 
fair offers may be had and that legitimate bidders be not handicapped. 

4. That suitable readjustment periods be arranged for the power 
charges per kilowatt-hour and also for the proper charges for other 
service rendered. x 

5. That proper charges be made for other service rendered flood 
control, silt control, irrigation water storage, and domestic water 
storage. 

6. That the States shall have the right to withdraw, upon proper 
notice, certain blocks of power to be used within their own State. 

7. That a board be arranged for from the three lower States to 
assist the Secretary of the Interior or any agency supervising the sale 
of the power and other service rendered in an advisory capacity to fix 
the proper charge per kilowatt-hour for power and proper charges for 
other service rendered. 

8. That an attempt be made to equalize in some manner between the 
three States the benefits from reclamation financing. 

9. That after the Government advancement is entirely repaid the 
benefits from this development accrue to the States. 


BENEFITS 


We are convinced that if the above recommendations are carried out 
the project is economically sound and will support legislation con- 
taining these provisions. 

There will be benefits from this enterprise; whether or not Congress 
recognizes that fact is beside the question. If they do not recognize 
it, they will all accrue to the particular projects being financed in 
the set-up. If they do recognize it, then in the event the benefits are 
sufficient, the two States who own the site may benefit. (Page 43, 
cross-examination.) 

FOREWORD 


The Colorado River and Boulder Dam, due to political activities, 
voluminous advertising, and congressional difficulties, has become a 
byword in the western country. 

There have been tons of printed matter distributed on various phases 
of the subject, purporting to prove certain conditions, and in the main 
colored to fit the particular district or organization financing the 
propaganda. 

ENGINEER 

Therefore we have engaged a board of engineers, consisting of H. W. 
Crozier, of San Francisco, one of the foremost power experts on the 
Pacific coast; Thomas R. King, of the engineering firm of King & 
Malone, Reno, Ney., who has had both engineering and construction 
experience; and Stanley Palmer, professor of electrical engineering, 
University of Nevada, as a board to pass on any engineering con- 
clusions pertinent to our State. 

In this paper we have made an earnest effort to analyze and present 
the power set-up that has been included to carry the cost of the 
development. 

It is not practicable in this short space to include all of the data 
leading up to the conclusions here presented, but we are ready at any 
time to take these matters up and discuss them fully whenever 
necessary. 

COMMISSION 

The Nevada-Colorado River Commission, Gov. F. B. Balzar, chairman ; 
George W. Malone, State engineer and secretary of the commission ; 
Charles P. Squires; Roy W. Martin; E. W. Clark; and Charles B. 
Henderson are a unit in deciding to employ these methods to arrive 
at the facts, regardless of what they may show, so that Nevada may not 
take a position that might jeopardize the original object of the de- 
velopment. 

We have consistently maintained that our State should benefit from 
the proposed development, at least to the amount that she would re- 
ceive if developed by private capital, during the amortization period, 
and after the Government is fully repaid the benefit to the States 
should materially increase. 

During the three-State conference held in San Francisco from Decem- 
ber 1 to 18, inclusive, the three lower basin States were represented by 
five outstanding power experts: For California, E. S. Scattergood, of 
the Los Angeles Light & Power Co., and L. S. Ready, of San Francisco; 
for Arizona, Charles Cragin, chief engineer of Salt River project, and 
B. F. Jacobsen, of Los Angeles; for Nevada, H. W. Crozier, of San 
Francisco. 

These men agreed substantially in their computations on similar set- 
ups, except on the question of steam stand-by service required in con- 
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nection wiih Boulder Canyon power, the Nevada and Arizona engineers 
holding with the Government that no steam stand-by plants were neces- 
sary because of reasons noted elsewhere in this report, and that if any 
stand-by service should be necessary only a very nominal amount would 
be chargeable direct to the Boulder Canyon power. 

Charles Cragin, chief engineer for the Salt River project, agreed with 
the Nevada engineers; California agreed except in the matter of neces- 
sary steam stand-by service in connection with Boulder Canyon power; 
while Thomas Maddox and B. F. Jacobsen, also representing Arizona, 
Mr. Maddox being one of the Colorado River Commission, showed a 
slightly larger spread“ between Boulder power delivered in the power 
market and steam electric power developed at that point, due to certain 
changes made in the estimates of cost of the project. 

The writer acted as chairman of the three-State conference held in 
San Francisco during November and December, 1927, where Arizona, 
California, and Nevada engineers made an earnest attempt to arrive at 
a correct set-up for the Boulder Canyon power, and the following data 
is in line with the results obtained at that time, based on investigations 
set down in Weymouth report. 

It is not anticipated that all of the benefits mentioned in this report 
will obtain Immediately upon completion of the project, but any legisla- 
tion or agreement should be so written that, as the silt is controlled 
and the irrigation and domestic water is used, they can be taken into 
acconnt and a proper distribution be made. 


POWER DEVELOPED, BLACK OR BOULDER CANYON 


With a dam 550 feet high and a reservoir capacity of 26,500,000 acre- 
feet, there would be 22,000 second-feet of continuous flow at this time, 
which would develop approximately 850,000 firm horsepower on an 
average head of approximately 475 feet and would provide 13,000 
second-feet flow and 550,000 firm horsepower after full irrigation 
development upstream. 

Long before Bullshead Reservoir is needed for regulation it will be 
developed for power purposes. 

Bullshead Reservoir when completed will allow 550,000 firm horse- 
power to be developed at Boulder Canyon after full irrigation develop- 
ment above and below, which is predicted as 75 years or longer and will, 
in addition, develop 100,000 firm horsepower. 

With either Bullshead or Parker Reservoir constructed, the water 
supply in the lower river can be entirely controlled without interfering 
with the proposed firm-power output. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Weymouth report; 9 volumes, a Government report made up at a 
cost, including field investigations, of nearly $400,000, and is the last 
word in Government reports on the Colorado River. The writer has 
a copy of this report. 8 

Water Supply Paper No. 556, by E. C. Larue. 

Fall-Davis report, Document 142. 

Arizona Engineering Commission report. 

Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, H. R. 11449 (5 parts). 

Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, H. R. 2903 (8 parts). 

Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, House Document 92. 

Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, Senate 727. 

Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, Senate Resolution 320 (6 parts). 

Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, H. R, 6251 and H. R. 9826 (2 
parts). 

Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, Boulder Canyon reclamation 
project (5 parts). 

THE WEYMOUTH REPORT 


The detail investigations made by the Department of the Interior, 
which resulted in the so-called“ Weymouth” report, were made while 
Mr. Weymouth held the office of Commissioner of Reclamation. 

The report was finished in 1924, and consisted of eight volumes of 
typewritten matter; there was another volume gotten out later when 
certain United States Geological Survey information became available, 
making nine volumes in all. Volume No. 9 was a summation of the 
data on the Colorado River development, including data from former 
reports. 

This report contains the latest and most complete investigations that 
have ever been made on the Colorado River; there was a very sub- 
stantial appropriation made for this work and $391,000 was expended, 
but no funds were ever made available for printing it. 

Any reports made subsequent to 1924 are simply compiled from this 
work, since any superficial examination will not reveal further in- 
formation. 

In this report the Department of the Interior concludes that the 
Boulder or Black Canyon site is the only one available that is below 
all principal tributaries, not otherwise being controlled, with sufficient 
capacity for flood, irrigation, and silt control, and that will develop 
enough power within reach of the available markets to repay the cost 
of construction, and any subsequent report must decide likewise, for it 
is the only detail data available. 

This work goes very thoroughly into the matter of foundations, 
capacities, and detail estimates of all of the available sites on the 
Colorado River, including detail geology, and, in the case of Black and 
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Boulder Canyons and others, contains detail results of drilling founda- 
tions; also very complete detail estimates on power-plant installations 
and transmission lines. 

The construction estimates were thoroughly checked by both Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Wiley, two of the most widely known engineers on the Pacific 
coast, and there is no doubt of their ability and experience. 

Through the courtesy of the Department of the Interior the writer 
has had a copy of this report available. 

ABSORPTION PERIOD 


There have been some questions asked as to a possible deficit during 
the amortization period. 

Fifty years are allowed for the return of the original investment, this 
in addition to the 10-year construction period, for which time the 
interest is included in the original appropriation, making a total of 60 
years from the beginning of construction until advancement is repaid. 

The 50 years are utilized by allowing 9 years for absorption of the 
power by the power markets, during which time interest, operation and 
maintenance, and depreciation are charged; then in the remaining 41 
years the original advancement is repaid in 41 equal installments. 

We estimate on past records that the entire amount will be taken 
up within six years, and under this condition there will be no deficit. 
Other engineers familiar with conditions in southern California, with 
the increasing tendency of large manufacturers to establish there, esti- 
mate three years, which would create an extra fund during the allowed 
absorption period. 

It- should be borne in mind that the plant is to be constructed in 
several units, and investments would not be made until justified. 


BOULDER OR BLACK CANYON 


The project here considered in detail is the Boulder or Black Canyon 
set-up; this site is located about 55 miles above the State line between 
Nevada and California, where the Colorado River forms the boundary 
between Nevada and Arizona, which site is the subject of proposed 
legislation at this time, 

It is proposed to construct a dam 550 feet high to impound 26,500,000 
acre-feet of water for flood and silt control and irrigation purposes and 
to generate power to pay the cost; this contemplates 1,000,000 installed 
horsepower, or 550,000 firm horsepower, at 55 per cent load factor 
and equals 3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year. 


Set-up according to Department of Interior estimates 


The plan as outlined in the Swing-Johnson bill provides that the 
dam, power plant, and all-American canal shall be financed by ad- 
vances from the United States Treasury, bearing 4 per cent interest, 
and provided that the total amount must be repaid within 50 years 
after the completion of the project. 

Interest has been ineluded in the original proposed advancement, 
during the construction period. We have, therefore, considered a nine- 
year absorption period, following completion of the works, during 
which time the power would be completely utilized. 

Records for past years show that the rate of increase of firm 
horsepower in the southwestern power markets has been of the rate 
of about 75,000 horsepower per year; the installed horsepower is 
always at least twice the amount of the firm; Boulder Dam, as esti- 
mated, will be 550,000 firm or 1,000,000 installed horsepower on the 
contemplated 55 per cent load factor. Therefore, it is estimated that, 
at the rate of 150,000 horsepower per year, installed, the 1,000,000 
horsepower will be absorbed in about six years—some engineers pre- 
dict even a shorter time, due to the increased consumption after the 
cost is stabilized by a large block of hydroelectric power. These records 
are taken from volume 8, Weymouth Report, and on this basis there 
should be no loss over the nine-year absorption period (see p. 18). 

Fifty years is the length of time assumed after the project is con- 
structed, for the Government investment to be returned, The 50 years 
include a nine-year absorption period, during which time the entire 
power output is assumed to be absorbed by the market and interest, 
operation and maintenance and depreciation charges only will be car- 
ried, then in the last 41 years the original investment will be returned 
in 41 equal installments, in addition to the above-mentioned charges. 
Cost of annual operation during amortization period—41 years exclusive 

of 9-year absorption period 


4 per cent interest and annual payments $6, 250, 000 
Operation and maintenance, dam and plant — 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, all-American canal 500, 000 
Depreciation on total cost power plant, three-fourths per 262. 000 


Fo ae a a aren ed RIN St ines BEET 
Total yearly charges_—.....-....-.-=...-...... 17,712,000 


1928 


It is sald by some that our depreciation item is low, but the total 
amount allowed conforms to that allowed for private projects in 
California (see p. 18). 

Three billion six hundred million kilowatt-hours, corresponding to 
550,000 firm horsepower, equals 2.14 mills per kilowatt-hour at switch- 
board, including the all-American canal complete, carried by the 
power—on basis of $7,712,000 annual expense. 

If the lands under the all-American canal would, as was suggested in 
the Secretary's letter to Congress in 1927, pay the cost of amortization 
and operation and maintenance, the cost per kilowatt-hour would be re- 
duced .376 mills, leaving 1.76 mills per kilowatt-hour to provide for the 
total payments on dam, power plant, and interest on all-American canal, 
and if the set-up was, as originally provided in the proposed legisla- 
tion last year, that the all-American canal be constructed under the 
reclamation act, thereby no interest being charged and contracts with 
the lands benefited providing for original cost return and operation and 
maintenance before construction should be started, then the cost per 
kilowatt-hour would reduce further by the amount of the average 
interest, or .249, making the power bear only the cost of the dam and 
power plant, which would be 1.511 mills per kilowatt-hour at the 
switchboard on basis of 3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 550,000 firm 
horsepower. 


Cost of power at switchboard in mills per kilowatt hour 
Including dam and power plant „4 2 1.511 
Including dams, power plant, and interest all-American canal. 1.76 
Including dam, power plant, and all-American canal. 2.14 

The above figures represent the cost of the power at the switchboard 
under the ontlined conditions, based on 550,000 firm horsepower. 

TRANSMISSION LINES 

Six 220,000-wolt, 3-phase circuits are proposed to carry the Boulder 
Canyon power to the power markets; the length of this line has been 
variously estimated, but the 300 miles which follow closely the line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad seems to be a conservative estimate. The 
cost of this line, including stepdown substations, transformers, con- 


densers, and intermediate condenser substations, is belleved to be con- 
servatively estimated at $50,000,000, including interest during construc- 


tion. 

Some comment has been made on the amount of depreciation allowed 
on the transmission lines in this setup. The amount used here is com- 
parable with similar projects under private management in California. 
Then again, the sum of $50,000,000, including interest, has been as- 
sumed as the cost, where the Department of the Interior estimates five 
lines costing $45,000,000, including interest, to be ample (see p. 18). 

According to engineers and such internationally recognized transmis- 
sion experts as Frank G. Baum, of San Francisco, transmission costs 


may be materially reduced within 10 years, on account of higher voltage 


lines, etc., so that a smaller number of lines would be required (six 
circuits are now contemplated) to be constructed as needed. 


Cost of annual operation during amortization period of 35 years 


2 
8 
Operation an 


3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours, ding to 550,000 firm horsepower annual 
charges of $4,178,000, is equal to 14% mills at the switchboard. 


The power delivered into the power markets, without any reference to the all- 
American canal, is 3.04 mills. 


All- American canal—41 years amortization exclusive of 9-year absorption period 
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Cost of Boulder Dam power in power market on basis of 12 per cent loss 
2 7055 from Boulder Canyon 


Cost, excluding all-American canal — ee 

Cost, including all-American canal interest only 3. 323 

Cost, in including all-American canal interest and amorti- 2 nox 
eane. DS BORST ER ES 8 Ee REE ee 

Cost, — all costs of all-American canal 3, 751 


DEPRECIATION 


Relative to the depreciation item, which is thought to be low by 
some as assumed in this report, it is probably not understood. 

If the “straight line” sinking fund method of depreciation is 
adopted, it means that for any given life In years of a piece of property 
of known value a certain sum is set aside each year so that at the end 
of that life the total amount will replace the property. 

The sinking-fund method of providing for depreciation consists of 
setting aside a lesser sum, which, invested at compound interest, would, 
when set aside, annually plus the compound interest in the aggregate 
amount to the life of the property. This method is adopted here and 
is approved by utility commissions. 


Steam electric power in milla per kilowatt-hour at particular load factor, 
25-year amortization period 


FUEL OIL 


35-year amortization period 


FUEL om. 
55 per | 60 per | 67 per 
cent cent | cent 
4.86 | 4.66 4.37 
5.42 5.20 4.94 


Nore: 25-year amortization period and Government interest rate is comparable 
to no am payments and 773 per cent interest. 

The foregoing estimates are made for comparative purposes and 
based on plant cost of $100 per kilowatt, with an added cost of $10 
for transmission purposes, making a total cost of $110 per kilowatt 
of installed horsepower. 

To new power plants constructed in the power market under con- 
ditions that now obtain a performance of 13,270 British thermal units, 
equivalent to 480 kilowatt-hours per barrel of oil, may be expected, 
This item will range from somewhat under 13,000 British thermal 
units to about 14,000 British thermal units at present. 

If power plants can be financed on the basis of a total rate of 7½ 
per cent annually, such as is obtained by the public-utility corporations 
now operating steam power plants, and which is equivalent to public 
financing on a 5 per cent basis with 25 years partial payments, the 
above estimate of costs will apply. 

It has been suggested that a decrease in steam costs might come 
about through the use of mercury vapor or the use of higher pressures, 
but it is the opinion of engineers that the increased cost of the mer- 
cury vapor in the first case and the increased cost of construction in the 
second will preclude any material reduction. 
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DIFFERENCE IN COST OF BOULDER CANYON POWER DELIVERED TO THE 
POWER MARKET AND STHAM POWER GENERATED AT THAT POINT 


Steam power assumed 60 per cent load factor, 25-year amortization 
period, and $1 oil—4.89 mills per kilowatt-hour 


Steam, including transmission line 

Cost, excluding all-American canal 

Cost, including all - American canal interest only. 

Cost, including all-American cana! interest and 
amortization 

Cost, including all costs of all-American canal 


Engineers for California, on a basis of the inclusion of the all- 
American canal interest only, arrived at a difference of 0.92 mill after 
deducting 0.51 mill for steam stand-by service; this would make 1.43 
milis difference as against 1.567 as noted above, which is comparable. 


[Norn.— 500,000 equal 0.14 mill in the Boulder Canyon set-up; 
550,000 firm horsepower =3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year; and 1 
mill per kilowatt-hour == $3,600,000 per year on the Boulder Dam set-up; 
1 horsepower - 0.75 kilowatt-hour; 1 kilowatt= 1,000 kilowatt-hours.] 


STAND-BY STEAM POWER FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH BOULDER POWER 


Conclusions of engineers appear to vary somewhat as to the necessity 
for steam stand-by service in connection with Boulder Canyon power 
delivered into the power market, meaning idle plants to take up the 
load in case of failure of regular service; engineers in the employ 
of the California-Colorado Commission, including Doctor Durand, mem- 
ber of the Secretary’s fact-finding commission, who has been em- 
ployed by Los Angeles for some time, hold that idle steam stand-by 
service is necessary to the extent of approximately 0.4 mill, but our 
engineers favored the conclusion of the Government in this matter, 
as shown in the Weymouth report, that very little, if any, stand-by 
service was directly chargeable to Boulder Canyon power, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Due to the all-western hook-up that will no doubt obtain at that 
time, and, in fact, does now to a certain extent. 

2. Transmission lines on a six-line basis of 200,000 horsepower ca- 
pacity each, means one extra line when running full capacity, and with 
a possible overload to 240,000 horsepower each, would mean that four 
lines will carry 960,000 horsepower, which would practically mean the 
peak load, leaving two extra lines available, and no difficulty is antici- 
pated in switching from one line to another in case of trouble. 

3. It will require approximately 240,000 horsepower to pump 1,500 
second-feet, or 1,000,000 acre-feet per year of domestic water over the 
divide; a total lift of approximately 1,600 feet; this will mean a 
substantial decrease in the distance that approximately one-half of 
the 550,000 firm horsepower developed at Boulder Dam must be trans- 
mitted, and, in addition, by the aid of small storage reservoirs which 
are already largely constructed near Los Angeles, it can be so arranged 
that an interruption of this service will not be serious, thus entirely 
obviating need for stand-by service on more than one-half of the total 
supply. 

4. With 550,000 firm horsepower it is not anticipated that the load 
will be above 700,000 horsepower over 35 per cent of the time, and 
not over 800,000 horsepower over 10 per cent of the time; therefore, 
except during short periods of peak loading, three extra lines would 
be available in case of trouble. 

5. The increase in the use of power in the available markets is at 
the rate of approximately 150,000 installed horsepower per year; there- 
fore only at the end of the absorption period would the balance of 
hydroelectric and steam electric power be top-heayy in favor of hydro- 
electric, It is contemplated that approximately 1,000,000 horsepower 
of steam electric power will be constructed during the period of con- 
struction of Boulder Dam, so the balance will be in favor of steam 
power until practically the end of the absorption period. Then, when 
all of the Boulder power is in use, more steam electric will be generated 
and again gaining the economic balance of approximately 20 per cent 
steam and 80 per cent hydro, making more steam power available, 
which, with possible overload, will in part act as stand-by in addition to 
extra transmission lines; and after the absorption period the balance 
will swing back to steam, until further hydroelectric power is brought 
ayes 

{[Nore.—A report submitted by Mr. Van Norman, assistant city 
engineer, of Los Angeles, stated that it would require 390,000 horse- 
power to pump the domestic water over the divide for the southern 
California cities.] 


LOAD FACTOR 
At the beginning of operation plant will develop 1,600,999 horsepower 
at 55 per cent load factor, and probably 70 per cent will be the peak, 
and will develop 1,000,000 horsepower at 88 per cent load factor; 
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then as irrigation develops will drop back to probably 60 per cent load 
factor in 50 years. 

The extra power developed, called dump power, can be sold for some- 
thing, probably 1 mill per kilowatt-hour, which will materially boost 
the revenues during the earlier years, besides making up for the slightly 
under 100 per cent sale of the firm power. 

Load factor for the Boulder Canyon is assumed 55 per cent as set up 
in Weymouth report. 


SOURCE OF ADDITIONAL REVENUB 

1. Flood control. 

2. Silt control. 

3. Water for irrigation. 

4. Water for domestic use. 

Five hundred thousand dollars is reported to be the amount expended 
annually upon levee construction and repairs. Of this amount, the 
greater part could be diverted toward the construction cost of the pro- 
posed dam with no greater assessmert. Flood control would also 
remove a menace, which at this time makes land values in the Imperial 
Valley extremely unstable, interest rates are high, and there is no 
demand for the lands. 

Five hundred thousand dollars is expended annually in removing silt 
from the ditches and canals; this problem will not be entirely elimi- 
nated at once, but after the proposed construction is completed it will 
immediately decrease, and, as the silt already deposited is worked over, 
will gradually adjust itself. A considerable portion of this amount 
could be applied to the silt-control storage, with no further assessment 
on the land. : 

Irrigation storage will stabilize the water supply on the lands now 
under cultivation and bring in approximately 300,000 acres additional. 
This will eliminate pumping on some of these lands and furnish a 
gravity system. If this land alone could stand $40 per acre, it would 
mean an additional sum of over $500,000 annually from this source, 
including interest. 

Domestic storage will furnish 1,000,000 acre-feet of water for south- 
ern California cities at an estimated cost of $19.50 per acre-foot. This 
is where a considerable amount of the Boulder Canyon power will be 
used to pump it over the divide. Water for irrigation is now costing 
from two to nearly three times the estimated cost, so that an addi- 
tional charge of $2 per acre-foot should not be unduly burdensome, 
and that considering the per capita use in southern California cities 
of 150 gallons per day, and that there are nearly 326,000 gallons in t 
acre-foot, that $2 per acre-foot which would be added to the water 
account of 72 people per month would be hardly noticeable; $2,000,000 
would be added to the revenue from this source alone. 

This would make a total of $3,500,000 from the four sources men- 
tioned above, entirely aside from returns on the power, which is not 
unreasonable when the savings are effected as outlined above. 

Mr. Lester S. Ready, former chief engineer of the California Railroad 
Commission and now in the employ of the California-Colorado River 
Commission, in a report to some of his California constituents in 
August, 1927, recommended that the service rendered in storing the 
irrigation silt and domestic water by the proposed construction may be 
worth up to $2,800,000. Even this amount would mean that the all- 
American canal, costing a total of 52.250.000 per year, would be 
carried and $550,000 additional, or about 50 cents per acre-foot on 
domestic water, considering the all-American canal of $2,250,000 car- 
ried by the benefits from flood control, silt, and storage for irrigation, 
and would mean a delivery of the Boulder Canyon power into the power 
market at well under 3 mills, as against 4.89 mills for steam electric 
power. 

Quoting Mr. Ready further, from his August, 1927, report, be finds 
that the annual operating cost of the dam, power plant, and all- 
American canal, including interest and amortization paynrents, is 
$7,515,000, which is slightly under our own conclusions, and that a 
2.5-mill charge at the switchboard will probably be justified, and at 
that rate the return would be $9,000,000, and with $2,000,000 from 
all other sources, instead of $2,800,000 would make $11,000,000 annual 
income, as against $7,515,000 annual outlay, leaving $3,466,000 annual 
surplus, and that a 2-mill charge at the switchboard on the same basis 
would leave $1,685,000 annual surplus—this on a basis of a 40-year 
amortization period. 

This surplus, he concludes, could be used to retire the investment 
under the 40-year period, or lower the rate for power to the consumers, 
and finds further that the cost of the dam could be doubled and the 
project still be feasible. 

METHODS BY WHICH AN AGREEMENT MAY BE HAD TO ASSURE 
AND ARIZONA OF BENEFITS FROM THE CONSTRUCTION 


1. Fix at the switchboard a price of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour and 
split all above the cost to the Government, on a 41-year amortization 
period, between Arizona and Nevada; power can then be delivered into 
the power markets at less than 4.5 mills, which is four-tenths mill 
under anticipated cost, if plants constructed at this time, and 1.5 mills 
under present cost, according to testimony before the Callfornia Railroad 
Commission. 
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2. A board of control to be appointed, consisting of three members, 
one to be appointed by the governor of each of the lower States, to 
assist the Secretary in the sale of the power and to secure adequate 
revenue from other sources, the Government to be paid first, then the 
three States of Arizona, California, and Nevada, to split the remainder 
between them, California's one-third to apply on the all-American canal 
until paid for, then to go to reduce the price of power to the purchaser, 
with suitable readjustment periods. 

3. That a board of control be created and the power sold the same 
as above outlined and reasonable charges made for flood and silt control 
and irrigation and domestic water, but all the money received to be 
used to retire the amount expended by the Government at*the earliest 
possible date; then the Government to retain control, and to deduct 
for operation, maintenance, and depreciation, the remainder to be 
divided between Arizona and Nevada. 

Norx.— Whatever agreement is had, to assure Arizona and Nevada 
of reasonable return through the proposed development of their natural 
resources, that they be allowed in addition to withdraw, upon reasonable 
notice, certain blocks of power for use in their own States.] 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. That the States of Arizona and Nevada should receive an amount 
from the proposed development at least equal to the benefits that they 
would receive if this natural resource were developed by private capi- 
tal, and upon reasonable notice be allowed to withdraw certain 
amounts of power for use in their own State. 

2, That the power developed can be delivered into the available power 
markets, meeting competitive power costs, guarantee the Government 
investment and still meet the conditions outlined above, with a margin to 
spare, considering the set-up from the data gathered from the Wey- 
mouth report. 

3. That the power can be delivered into the power markets for 4.5 
mills, which is 1.5 mills under present plant cost, according to 
testimony before the California Railroad Commission, and 0.40 mill 
below anticipated cost, if plants were to be constructed at this time, 
and amortize the Government investment within from 15 to 18 years, 
proper charges being made for other benefits, irrigation, domestic water, 
flood, and silt control, 

4. That overwhelming opinion of engineers and men who have studied 
the fuel situation is that steam electric power will never be produced 
in the southwestern power markets cheaper than is possible at this 
time; that the increased cost of fuel and construction costs will offset 
any decrease from other causes. 


5. That it was the opinion of Arizona, California, and Nevada engi- |' 


neers who attended the three-State conference in San Francisco that 
the Government estimates for the construction of the project were 
liberal, if proper mehods were employed in prosecuting the work, based 
on the Weymouth report set-up. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


First. That provision be made in any legislation for the States of 
Arizona and Nevada to benefit from the proposed development, and that 
provision be made for withdrawal of power upon proper notice for use 
in their own States, or that provision be made in any legislation to 
accept the provisions of an agreement between any of the lower States 
relative to distribution of benefits. 

Second. That whatever method is used to provide for or recognize an 
agreement between the lower basin States relative to water and power, 
that a board be created as suggested to assist the Secretary in deter- 
mining proper charges to be made for power, flood and silt control, and 
irrigation and domestic water storage. 

Third. That the charges for power be not made as low as the repay- 
ment of Government charges will permit, but that the charges be com- 
parable to and on a competitive basis with available power elsewhere for 
these markets. 


FUEL COSTS AND RELATION TO STEAM-ELECTRIC POWER 


Fuel costs are very uncertain, and are the most important variable 
factor in the steam-electric power set-up. 

The southwestern market is at this time controlled by the oil supply, 
the legitimate price of which is approximately $1 per barrel, and in the 
judgment of men who have studied the fuel situation coal will begin 
gradually taking the place of oil in a comparatively short time, and 
that the change will come rapidly when the cost of oil reaches $1.30 to 
$1.40 per barrel. Utah is probably the most favored coal supply. 


Coal supply 
8 British thermal units 
Location : per pound 
Gerne. — —— - 12,800 to 13, 800 
BS cee Sena ĩ ͤ— . ̃˖‚ OOO C0) ER OOO 
Alaska oe Se ee ----~------~ 13,176 to 14, 800 
Vancouver. e e. ey E 11,100 to 13, 400 


To utilize coal in these markets will require large storage facilities, 
pulverizing machinery, etc. 

Due to the limited oil fields near these power markets the fuel cost 
will stabilize near the turning point from oil to coal, which is appar- 
ently about $1.30 per barrel of oil. 
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It will be noted from the tables given on page 19 that $0.25 differ- 
ence per barrel of oil makes approximately 0.5 mill difference in cost 
per kilowatt-hour, so that it is concluded that the increase in fuel 
prices will at least offset any reduction in costs that it is possible to 
make within the next few years. 

The ratio of barrels of oil to tons of coal is approximately 4 to 1. 

EQUIVALENTS 


WATER 


One acre-foot of water is that quantity that will cover an area of 
one acre 1 foot deep. 

One second-foot flowing continuously 24 hours equals 1.98, or approxi- 
mately 2 acre-feet. 

One second-foot of water equals 1 cubic foot of water passing a given 
point every second, equals 7.48 gallons per second, equals 448.83 gallons 
per minute. 

One acre-foot equals 325,850 gallons, or 43,560 cubic feet. 

POWER 

One second-foot falling 8.81 feet equals one horsepower, 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

One second-foot falling 11 feet equals one horsepower (HP), 80 per 
cent efficiency (commonly used for estimating purposes). 

Load factor is the ratio of the average power to the peak power. 

One HP (horsepower) equals 750 kilowatt-hours. 

One kilowatt equals 1,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Firm horsepower equals installed horsepower multiplied by the load 
factor. 

Three billion six hundred million kilowatt-hours equal 1,000,000 in- 
stalled horsepower, or 550,000 firm horsepower on 55 per cent load 
factor. 

SUMMARY 

Arizona, most feasible project, 229,800 acres, 806,400 acre-feet. 

Arizona, total irrigable, 891,000 acres, 2,673,000 acre-feet. 

California, most feasible projects, 851,000 acres, 3,620,750 acre-feet. 

California, total irrigable, 1,123,000 acres (this item includes 1,000,- 
000 acre-feet for Los Angeles), 5,613,000 acre-feet. 

Duty, consumptive use, above Laguna, 4.35 acre-feet. 

Duty, consumptive use, below Laguna, 3 acre-feet. 

Duty, pumping, head gate diversion, 4 acre-feet. 

Duty, pumping, net duty on land, 3.25 acre-feet. 

Evaporation, annually exposed surface Boulder Canyon, approximate, 
5 depth. 

Los Angeles, to get 1,000,000 acre-feet and is included in California's 
irrigable projects. 

Mexico, 200,000 acres, 850,000 acre-feet. 

Nevada, most feasible projects, 15,000 acres, 63,730 acre-feet. 

Nevada, total irrigable, 80,000 acres, 340,000 acre-feet. 

Power, firm horsepower available present time from 550-foot dam of 
26,000,000 acre-feet capacity, approximately, 800,000 horsepower. 

Power, firm horsepower available with full irrigation development 
from 550-foot dam and 26,000,000 acre-feet storage, 550,000 horse- 
power. 

Water available for irrigation and domestic use in United States in 
the lower basin, 8,250,000 acre-feet. N * 

Water available for power, on basis of 26,000,000 acre-feet capacity 
reservoir, 21,500 second-feet. 

Water available for power on basis of full upstream irrigation 
development, approximately, 13,000 second-feet. 

Water available for power on basis of full irrigation development of 
river with Bullshead or Parker for reregulating purposes, approximately, 
13,000 seecond- feet. 

Water, short, for complete lower basin development (this includes the 
1,000,000 acre-feet item for Los Angeles), 375,980 acre-feet. 


FOREWORD 

Due to the widely divergent statements relative to the acreages avail- 
able for irrigation development in the three lower basin States, the 
writer has considered it important that all the information available 
be compiled and collected in such a manner that a perspective of the 
lower basin irrigation development can be gained without wading 
through all of the voluminous reports on this subject; and the data is 
especially pertinent at this time, since the subject of water division will 
be a vital factor in any agreement reached. 

In this brief résumé of the data on the Colorado River an attempt 
has been made to collect from the various reports—Document 142, 
Water Supply Paper 556, the Arizona Engineering Commission report, 
the Weymouth report, and various other reports—certain pertinent data 
pertaining to acreages, duty of water, consumptive duty, etc. 

There are certain projects on which detail surveys are not complete, 
notably the Gila project in Arizona, and others on which opinions differ 
widely as to the correct gross and net acreages. Therefore it has been 
necessary to insert these acreages according to the best information 
available, with explanatory footnotes. 

The writer has been assisted in this work by the following engineers: 

E. B. Debler, hydraulic engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, 
Colo.; R. I. Meeker, special deputy State engineer, Interstate Rivers, 
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Denver, Colo.; George M. Bacon, State engineer, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
William Herbert W. Yoe, State engineer, Santa Fe, N. Mex.; John 
Whiting, State engineer, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Thomas Maddox, member 
Colorado River Commission, former State engineer, Phoenix, Ariz.; M. J. 
Dowd, chief engineer Imperial irrigation district, Imperial, Calif. 

It is not understood that each of the engineers mentioned agree in 
every detail with this report, but from data furnished by each of them 
an attempt has been made to arrive at a fair set-up for the lower basin. 

DUTY OF WATER 

Gross duty equal total amount diverted from the stream per acre, 

Net duty equal total amount delivered to the land per acre. 

Consumptive duty equals the amount actually consumed, meaning the 
difference between the gross amount diverted and the return flow to the 
stream (see p. 45). 

SUMMARY OF WATER-SUPPLY DATA ON COLORADO RIVER 


[From pages 101 to 123, United States Geological Survey Water Sup- 
ply Paper No. 556, Water Supply and Flood Control of Colorado River 
Below Green River, Utah.] 


Values in acre-feet per year 


Colorado River at Lee Ferry: Average recorded flow, 1911-1923, 
computed from. records of Green, Grand, and San Juan Rivers, 
16,100,000. (Table 2, col. 6, pp. 104-106.) 

Colorado River at Lee Ferry: 1911-1923 records extended back to 1895 
to include dry cycle, 1895-1906, 15,200,000. (Table 3, col. 6, p. 108.) 

Reconstructed River at Lee Ferry; This item is variously estimated 
at from 16,000,000 to 17,000,000 acre-feet, and, taking into account 
prior dry periods, it is estimated at even less than 16,000,000, 
16,600,000. (Deducted from Table 6, cols. 4 and 5, p. 110.) 

Colorado River at Lee Ferry: Corrected for depletion by irrigation, 
period 1895 to 1922, one complete cycle, 14,350,000. (Table 8, col. 3, 
p. 112.) 

Estimated present consumption, upper Colorado Basin above Lee 
Ferry, 2,365,000. (Table 6, col. 4, p. 110.) 

Estimated future consumption in river flow, upper Colorado Basin 
above Lee Ferry, 5,470,000. (Table 8, col. 4, p. 112.) 

Estimated total present and future consumption in upper Colorado 
River Basin above Lee Ferry, 7,835,000. (Table 8, col. 4, p. 112.) 

Future average yearly river flow at Lee Ferry after deduction of 
combined present and future water consumption by irrigation in upper 
Colorado River Basin, 8,880,000. (Table 8, col. 5, p. 112.) 

Lower Colorado Basin Co. obligation at Lee Ferry, 7,500,000. (Sce 
Colorado River compact.) 

COLORADO RIVER BASIN WATER SUPPLY 
(Based on long-time mean covering wet and dry cycles. Recorded flow 
corrected for depletion by irrigation) 

The figures represent approximately the total yearly flow of the 
Colorado River Basin, unreduced by irrigation consumption; in other 
words, the run-off of the reconstructed river. Upper and lower basin 
terms fit definitions of same in Colorado River compact, as drafted at 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., November, 1922. 


TABLE 1.—Total basin water supply 


Values in 


Reconstrueted river acre-feet Per cent 


Upper Colorado River Basin 


16, 600, 000 8⁴ 
Lower Colorado River Basin, less evaporation from the 
Gila River and Colorado River below Black Canyon, 5 
„000 
ee eee 100 


TABLE 2.—Colorado River compact allocations 


Compact November, 1922 


Upper Colorado River Basin 
Lower Colorado River Basin 


Unallocated surplus PA EE EEAS 


Note.—The problem of a reconstructed river is a controversial matter and is in- 
cluded here as a fair average of the various opinions. The unallocated surplus is 
variously estimated between two and five million acre-feet. 


TABLE 3.—Water supply data 
VALUES IN ACRE-FEET 


Reconstructed Colorado River at 1 Ferry 
Inflow to Colorado River between 
mouth of Gila River: 


— — 16, 600, 000 
Lace Becky and above 


Utah (Kanab, Virgin Rivers) 225, 000 

Nevada a = . AVE ATES 5 

Arizona (other tributaries)— 1, 180, 000 
1, 480, 000 
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Evaporation approximately 1,000,000, Black 


Bee gp ot” a ea a 1, 000, 000 
— — 480, 000 
Reconstructed Gila River: 
New Mexico supply__._._._.________.____ 443, 000 
Arizona supply 2, 677, 000 
3, 120, 000 
11 75 oration approximately 500,000 on Gila 
et LR ee Se a POSE REL 500, 000 
— — 2, 620, 000 
Total water resources, Colorado River Basin 19, 700, 000 
TABLE 4.—Lower Colorado Basin water resources 
VALUES IN ACRE-FEET 
Average yearly water supply : 
eat hae 1 225, 000 
9 Si wat * 75, 000 
New Mexic KKK T.. K AE: GOO 
743, 000 
r 3. 857, 000 
222 ĩðZ 0 ĩð 0 eee A) 
1 from Black Canyon to Yuma, including Gila 
iver, approximately 1,500,000 — „ 3. 100, 000 


Note.—Figures for evaporation estimated for normal flow of both 
Colorado and Gila Rivers. 


TABLE 5.—Arizona water production, Colorado River Basin 
GILA RIVER SYSTEM 


Average yearly values in acre-feet: 


Gila River: ROR se oo eee oe eee 787, 000 
River at McDowell at a xx 1, 470, 000 
Yerde River at: McDowell:. cic es , 000 
Aqua: Fria at- Genine = soe SS N 181, 000 
er ie ͤ— — 23. 000 
Consumption above gauging stations 5 
3. 120, 000 
New Mexico production— 
Gila at Guthrie, Ariz___ --. 244, 000 
San Francisco at Clifton 199, 000 
— — 443, 000 
Gila system production in Arizona 222 2. 677. 000 


TABLE 6.—Summary—aArizona water contribution 


Average yearly values in acre-feet: 
Gils system production—— — Wooo a 
Main. Colorado River— 
Little Colorado River 
Williams River 


Total water production in Arizona. 
Nors.—No allowance for evaporation in these figures. 

TABLE 7.—Showing flow of Colorado River 

LOWER COLORADO RIVER FLOW—CLIMATIC YEAR 

{Records of United States Geological Survey] 


1 U, S. R. S. station. 
t Oct. 1 to Nov. 11 estimated from Lees Ferry record. 


Nore,—There is some question of the reliability of the Topok meas- 
urements and the fact that it is a new station is to be considered. 


TABLE 8.—Evaporation amounts in acre-feet annually 


With adequate storage on lower Colorado River, such as Boulder 
Canyon with 26,000,000 storage, supplemented by small reservoir at 
Bullshead or Parker, water supply available from Colorado River would 
be fully conserved, 

The first draft on this supply will be reservoir evaporation, the fol- 
lowing list indicating the most likely arrangement and losses therefrom, 
giving elevation water surface: 


Lees wrerry, | (Glen Canyon) Dam, 3127-3513, average reser- Acres 


TONT eRe 2 ee: 50, 000 

power dame G Glen Ca 72 Hare average reservoir area 20, 000 
3 Canyon, 1207-1 Havase, average reservoir 15, 000 
Ronca er A AACE) 948-1197 Havase, average reservolr 95. 000 
2-645, Havase, average reservoir_..c.cctuctttnn 2l, 000 

Parker, Parker, 386457. Havase, average feservolr . 39, 000 
eek 1 Fee Shi at ep ae he a 240, 000 


Virgin Gila, 


1928 


MEXICAN USES 


The above supply contemplates upstream development which will 
very closely correspond to anticipated flow at Lees Ferry under com- 
pact in critical period, but average flow remains sufficient so that 
Mexican allotment would entirely have to be supplied from this 
equaled flow. In the absence of Mexican treaty it is being assumed 
Mexico will be awarded sufficient water for 200,000 acres, requiring, 
at 4.25 acre-feet per year, 850,000 acre-feet, 


Total supply after full development of upper basin 


Mean flow at Lees Ferry 8, 880, 000 
Average gain to Boulder Canyon 1, 460, 000 
River losses below Boulder Canyon 400, 000 
Evaporation on developed river below Lees 
Ferry, 240,000 acres at 3.5 depth 840,000 
Mexico, 200,000 acres duty, 425. 850, 000 
2, 090, 000 


Total eae supply for use in the United States below 


Oe E EA oe nes pee a ena A | Cy ay MAIO 
Evaporation over exposed surface at Boulder approximately 5 feet 
depth annually. 


Taste 9.—Consumptive use and duty of W Arizona and California 
projects, Colorado Riv 


[Values in acre-feet] 


Senate Document 142, Problem of Impe- 
rial Valley and vicinity, p. 388 
Weymouth Report, Uni 
mation Service on Colorado River, vol. 
3, p. 160, Inc, Chucawalla. 4 
All-American 8 Mead, Schlecht & 
Gunner ę!:;—h;! ͤ1 121K 
Bulletin 6, igen 5 of 
California, p. 154.5 
Re a Arizona Ñi A 
on 
Sanne n.. 
Water Power and Flood Control, Water 
ee a: ———T—T—T—T——————— 
Average. 


14.0 acre-feet duty on basis of lined canal and tunnel which would require a some- 
what lower duty with unlined canals. 
Average as noted is assumed for calculations in this report. 


Nore.—The average duty N as noted ſor the reason that practically every 
investigation has en ire somewhat different amounts and it is desirable to arrive 
at some figure to be mparable with the various results. 


TABLE 10.—Most feasible projects in California and Arizona 
(Net for United States irrigation use. Required for projects under way 
er) 


and projects not under way, but of most feasible character 


1 Indian project. 
: 2 All American with P parori Bours — tor atsa 8 West Side 3 omitted. 
acres inclu —— to later 
ene ‘ve y en y iy gravity y according to surveys 


Nork.—Nevada's gravity lands, Sper acres—46,750 acre-feet. 
Nor. Nevada feasible acreage, 15,000 acres—63,730 acre-feet. 


TABLE 11—Future water-supply conditions in lower Colorado River 
UPSTREAM DEVELOPMENT 

Extent of development in upper basin assumed as in Weymouth report 
of February, 1924, which was also used as basis for water-supply 
computations by LaRue in W. S. Paper No. 556, except that there has 
been added power development in Colorado River in Dark Canyon (a 
short distance below mouth of Green River), as indicated on page 796 
(vol. 6) of the hearings on Senate Resolution 320, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session. 

LOWER BASIN DEVELOPMENT 
Development on tributaries below Lees Ferry has been assumed as 


indicated in the Weymouth report of February, 1924. The plan for 
river regulation below the mouth of Green River has been assumed 
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as indicated on page 796 of the hearings on Senate Resolution 320, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session. At and above Bridge Canyon, Ariz., 
the arrangement of dams would correspond to that on Plate 3, W. 8. 
Paper No. 556. 

Below Bridge Canyon the following dams would be built: 


Present loss from Boulder Canyon to Topok estinrated at 300,000 
acre-feet annually, making flow at Boulder Canyon 1,650,000 acre-feet 
greater than at Lees Ferry. This gain will be reduced to 1,460,000 
acre-feet with future developments on Little Colorado, Virgin River, etc. 
(See p. 18, vol, 3, Weymouth Report of February, 1924.) This estimate 
of depletion compares with estimate of 260 second-feet (188,080 acre- 
feet) by Larue (see bottom p. 119, W. S. Paper No. 556). 

The present average annual loss from Boulder Canyon to Leguna Dam 
is 865,000 acre-feet. Future losses through the Mohave, Parker, and 
Palo Verde Valleys are accounted for under consumptive irrigation uses, 
thus making present losses in these localities available for beneficial 
use, These losses are estimated at 2.5 acre-feet per acre for 200,000 
acres, or 500,000 acre-feet annually, leaving a future loss from seepage, 
undeveloped areas, and undeveloped river channel of roughly 400,000 
acre-feet. 

Taste 13.—Water supply 


Acre-feet 
Mean Sow. at Lees. Werry. e 8, 880, 000 
Average gain to Boulder Canyon 1, 460, 000 
Total available from Colorado River 10, 340, 000 
Reservoir and river losses— 
Reservoir evaporation, average exposed a of reser- 
voirs from Glen Canyon to Parker, maae 240 
Canyon, to Parker, inclusive, 240,000 acres. 
Average rate of loss in excess of present losses, 3.5 feet. 
Acre-feet 
Pree E OAE enha 840, 000 
River losses below Boulder Canyon 400, 000 
Total nop beneticial 1st ee en ernie 1, 240, 000 
Balance for beneficial uses 5 , 000 
exico, estimated, 200,000-acre duty 4.25 850, 000 
Total for use in United States — 8,250, 000 


TaBLe 14.—Source of Colorado River waters available for lower bastin 
under future conditions 


Gain, Lees Ferry to Boulder Canyon 
Less "loss, Boulder Canyon to Laguna Dam 


Net gain, Lees Ferry to Laguna Dam 


Acre-feet 
50, 000 


Contributed by New Mexico (Little Colorado system) 
ee by Utah (Virgin River, Kanab Creek, 


pT EN ON SRS Pa ae at nd FECAL DOR ER EE aE 00, 000 
Contributed by Nevada 20, 000 
170, 000 
Net inflow creditable to Arizona 890, 000 
SUMMARY 
Acre-feet 
Contributed by upper DAS fas TTbTCbT—TT—T—T—T————— 8, 886, 000 
. —T—TT—T—T—T—TX—X—T—V—————— 100. 000 
. .. 20, 000 
Contributed by New Mexico— 444 50, 000 
Contributed . . 890, 000 
Net supply (for reservoir evaporation and beneficial 
Drenden Soe N , 940, 000 
Reservoir losses . Ore Sys a Be es AE , 000 
Mexico, estimated acre duty, 4:25 too er 850, 000 
Net supply for beneficial use in United States 8, 250, 000 


1 There is some question whether or not the water finally allotted 
Mexico should all come from the main stream or should be furnished 
by the entire lower stream system. If the latter should be the case, it 
would have more water to be allotted the States from the main stream. 
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TABLE 15.—Colorado River projects below Boulder Canyon Reservoir 


Project and trac’ 


Bullshead to Mohave Valley 
Mohave Valley 
Parker Reservation 
Parker-Gila Valley project: 

be gh) eed ee pe EA ee ee eile ee eed oe a SEE ES 


Yuma project (valley) 

Fuma project (mesa) 
Imperial irrigation distric 

pana yaar Canal 


California 
Total PUT a GARNET aes 
acre-feet Irrigation | Consump- 8 Consump- 


tive use 


9, 000 3.0 27, 000 

25, 000 3.0 75, 000 
104, 000 3.0 312, 000 
12, 000 3.0 36, 000 
50, 000 3.0 150, 000 
12, 000 3.0 36, 000 
43, 000 3.0 129, 000 
136, 000 4.35 592, 000 
632, 000 3.0 1, 896, 000 
79, 000 3.0 237, 000 
16, 000 3.0 48, 000 
3, 000 3.0 9, 000 

64, 000 3.0 192, 000 
44, 000 3.0 132, 000 
515, 000 4.35 | 2, 240,000 
211, 000 4.35 918, 000 
000 4.35 257, 000 

1, 000, 000 

8, 286, 000 


TABLE 16.—Most feasible acreage 


State Acres 


California.. 1 5, 613, 000 
Arizona.. 2, 673, 000 
Nevada.. $40, 


1 Includes 1,000,000 acre-feet domestic water. 
TABLE 18.—Average discharges of principal tributaries 
(S. Doe 142) 


TaBLE 19—Drainage basin, area by States 


(S. Doe. 142) 
Square miles 
WWePOIN Tn en ee 19, 000 
e re ee E 39, 000 
Bo pe Coos a Venda ease RRS iat a ET abe Ee RL a E tba LDN , 000 
yy at See Se sad PRES SS ee 103, 000 
JHE DB OU EE TS ae mee LS RRS Sk eek wh 40, 000 
S eke econ ne PEER ae A Sen are AERA E ee Le Py 2 ye a 12, 000 
el | RES RRS RS eed E laa OL Dot oe NR I cence eS 6, 000 
Area in United States — 242, 000 
Area in Mexico - 2,000 
pane Ed ae ]%¾ ↄ . ie . Sorta 244, 000 

TABLE 20—Drainage basin, area by basins 

(S. Doc. 142) 
Square miles 
Greet Raven se A A A A, 2: 44, 000 
Upper 5 (or Grand River) 26, 000 
ꝶ6— — — 26,000 
4, 600 


Area including San Juan and all above 
Above Boulder Canyon and below moe of San Juan 
Below Boulder Canyon and above Gila 

Gila River: er N a S 


CONCLUSIONS 

First. That with the contemplated storage at Boulder Canyon of 
26,500,000 acre-feet there is water available for more than the acreage, 
feasible of irrigation at this time, including 1,000,000 acre-feet for 
domestic use, 

Second. That with the contemplated storage at Boulder Canyon there 
will be a shortage of water in the lower basin for full irrigation develop- 
ment after full development above Lees Ferry; this shortage, estimated, 
will amount to 876,000 acre-feet, or 86,400 acres, after supplying 
1,000,000 acre-feet for domestic use. 

E0. W. MALONE, 
State Engineer, Nevada, Secretary Colorado River Commission, 


BOULDER CANXYON—COLORADO River DEVELOPMENT—UNITED STATES 
SENATE COMMITTEE HEARINGS, IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION COM- 
MITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1928, 


Part 2—Water set-up 


(Statement and cross-examination by PHIPPS, JOHNSON, HAYDEN, and 
PITTMAN) 


EQUIVALENTS 
WATER 

One acre-foot of water is that quantity that will cover an area of 
1 acre 1 foot deep. 

One second-foot flowing continuously 24 hours equals 1.98, or ap- 
proximately 2 acre-feet. 

One second-foot of water equals 1 cubic foot of water passing a given 
point every second, equals 7.48 gallons per second equals 448.88 gallons 
per minute equals 1 acre-foot, equals 325,850 gallons, or 43,560 cubic 
feet. 

POWER 

One second-foot falling 8.81 feet equals 1 horsepower, 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

One second-foot falling 11 feet equals 1 horsepower, 80 per cent effi- 
ciency (commonly used for estimating purposes). 

Load factor is the ratio of the average power to the peak power. 

One horsepower equals 0.75 kilowatt-hour. 

One kilowatt equals 1,000 watt-hours. 


1928 


Firm horsepower equals installed horsepower multiplied by the load 
factor. 

Three billion six hundred million kilowatt-hours equal 1,000,000 in- 
stalled horsepower or 550,000 firm horsepower on 55 per cent load factor, 

Whenever a charge of mills per kilowatt-hour is mentioned in this 
report, it means mills per kilowatt-hour on 3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year; $500,000 additional income equals 0.14 mills per kilowatt- 
hour qn 3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours per year in this set-up. 

One mill per kilowatt-hour on 3,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours equals $3,- 
600,000 per year. 

One mill equals one-tenth of 1 cent. 

FOREWORD 


Some doubt may arise in the minds of those not entirely familiar with 
the Colorado River situation as to the exact position taken by the 
Nevada Colorado River Commission. 

The Nevada commission, F. B. Balzar, chairman; George W. Malone, 
State engineer and secretary of the commission; Charles P. Squires, 
Roy W. Martin, E. W. Clark, and Charles B. Henderson, are entirely 
in accord with the fundamental principles outlined on page 1, upon 
which the following statement and cross-examination are hinged. 

The writer acted as chairman of the San Francisco three-State con- 
ference, held December 1-18, 1927, subsequent to the Denver seven- 
State conference, and the statement as outlined in this transcript con- 
forms to the results obtained at that time. 

The three-State conference was attended by the following power ex- 
perts, in addition to the State commissions: For California, E. S. 
Scattergood, of the Los Angeles Light & Power Co., and L. S. Ready, 
of San Francisco; for Arizona, Charles Cragin, chief engineer of the 
Salt River project, and B. F. Jacobsen, of Los Angeles; for Nevada, 
H. W. Crozier, of San Francisco. 

Our commission employed H. W. Crozier, power expert of San Fran- 
cisco; Thomas R. King, of King & Malone, engineers, Reno, Nev.; and 
Stanley Palmer, head of electrical engineering, University of Nevada, 
as a board to work with power experts representing other State com- 
missions in arranging a feasible financial set-up. 

A report has been made on the power and water set-up of the lower 
basin, based on the results of the San Francisco conference; the follow- 
ing statement is taken from it. This report was submitted for the 
record of the United States Senate, Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, January 20, 1928. 

In Secretary Work's letter to Congress of December, 1926, he pro- 
nounced the project feasible by collecting only $1,500,000 per year from 
other service flood and silt control and irrigation and domestic water, 
and that the project could repay the Government investment under 25 
years, and, including a 9-year absorption period, would make a total of 
84 years from the date of completion of the project until the Govern- 
ment would be repaid. 

Under the proposed legislation 50 years is allowed after completion 
of the project, including the 9-year absorption period, which leaves 41 
years to repay the initial investment instead of 25 years. 


Amortization, 25 equal payments 


- $5 
Amortization, 41 equal payments. 


— , 000, 000 

r E LAEE 
1, 951, 220 

The difference in annual payments between 25 and 41 equal payments 
is approximately $1,950,000. This amount would be available on the 
Secretary's own set-up, changing nothing but the amortization period, 
and could be diverted either to the States or to amortize the Govern- 
ment investment in a much shorter period. 

This does not take into account revenues above $1,500,000 from other 
than power sources, which a study of the situation seems to justify, 

A copy of the report on the power and water set-up can be secured 
by addressing George W. Malone, State engineer, Carson City, Nev. 

It is not to be assumed that Nevada has taken an arbitrary position 
In these matters, but has submitted her statement, power report, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations as a basis to work out legislation, incor- 
porating such principles as the committee may consider advisable. 


MOTRI Lat ae ak 2) ORC Sat SS Sete at ete Ar 


NEVADA’S RECOMMENDATIONS AS OUTLINED IN DETAIL IN TESTIMONY 
AND REPORT SUBMITTED 

First. That Nevada and Arizona should benefit from the proposed 
development, at least to the extent that she would benefit if developed 
by private capital, second only to Government payments and any 
reasonable reserve. 

Second. That the power be not sold as low as the repayments to the 
Government will permit, but should be sold at a competitive figure com- 
parable with the cost of power available elsewhere for these markets, 

Third. That arrangements be made for the sale of the power, so that 
fair offers may be had and that legitimate bidders be not handicapped. 

Fourth. That suitable readjustment periods be arranged for the 
power charges per kilowatt-hour, and also for the proper charges for 
other service rendered. 

Fifth, That proper charges be made for other service rendered flood 
contol, silt control, irrigation-water storage, and domestic-water storage. 

Sixth. That the States shall baye the right to withdraw, upon proper 
notice, certain blocks of power to be used within their own State, 
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Seventh. That a board be arranged for from the three lower States 
to assist the Secretary of the Interior, or any agency supervising the 
sale of the power and other service rendered, in an advisory capacity to 
fix the proper charge per kilowatt-hour for power and proper charges 
for other service rendered. 

Eighth. That an attempt be made to equalize in some manner between 
the three States the benefits from reclamation financing. 

Ninth, That after the Government advancement is entirely repaid the 
benefits from this development accrue to the States. 

We are convinced that if the above recommendations are carried out 
the project is economically sound and will support legislation containing 
these provisions. 

There will be benefits from this enterprise; whether or not Congress 
recognizes that fact is beside the qeustion. If they do not recognize it, 
they will all accrue to the particular projects being financed in the 
set-up. If they do recognize it, then in the event the benefits are suffi- 
cient, the two States who own the site may benefit. (P. 43, cross- 
examination.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The hearing was resumed at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order, please. I have a 
letter from the Governor of Nevada, which I will read, addressed to 
the chairman of the committee: 


Hon, Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 

_ Chairman Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

x Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: This will advise you that Hon. George W. Malone, 
State engineer of Nevada, will act as my personal representative, and 
also as chairman of Nevada’s Colorado River Commission at the hearing 
before the committee on the Swing-Johnson bill relating to the con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon Dam or any other bills affecting the 
Colorado River. 

Any courtesy extended to him and his fellow members of our commis- 
sion will be appreciated by the writer. 

Very truly yours, 
F. B. Bazar, 
Governor of Nevada. 

Mr. Malone, are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OP MR. GEORGE W. MALONE, STATE ENGINEER OF NEVADA AND 
SECRETARY OF THE COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, our 
governor, F. B. Balzar, desires me to say that he regrets his inability 
to appear before your committee and, further, that Nevada is for the 
development of the Boulder Canyon project, providing a way can be 
found to deal fairly with the interested States. 

Our State has expended considerable time in the preparation of data, 
reviewing both the water and power set-ups, and they are submitted 
with the hope that the situation may be sonrewhat clarified. 

I acted as chairman of the three-State conference at San Francisco, 
held subsequent to the Denver seven-State conference, and the power 
report submitted herewith is in line with the results obtained at that 
time. 

The Nevada-Colorado River Commission is ready and willing to nego- 
tiate with Arizona and California for the purpose of forming an agree- 
ment relative to the water and power situation on the Colorado River 
at this or any other time. 

Our commission desires to see each of the States in the Colorade 
River Basin treated fairly and will recommend that our Senators and 
Congressmen support any legislation that in our judgment accords such 
treatment. 

Nevada has claimed 300,000 acre-feet of water to be used within her 
borders, and Arizona and California have always conceded her right to 
that amount. She could no doubt use more water than is claimed if 
allowed an unlimited period for development, but is only claiming what 
she thinks can be used within a reasonable time, and both States have 
conceded her claim. 

SUMMARY OF POWER SET-UP ON LOWER COLORADO RIVER 


Costs given in mills mean mills per kilowatt-hours on 3,600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per year, corresponding to 1,000,000 installed horsepower, 
or 550,000 firm horsepower on 55 per cent load factor. Annual charges 
include depreciation operations and maintenance in all cases. I will 
read the summary of results relative to power, and will request that 
the reports on both the water and power set-up be placed in the record. 


Item: Cost 
Dam, including interest during construction 855, 000, 000 
Power plant, including interest during construction.. 35, 000, 000 

smission line, including interest during con- 
op 8 50, 000, 000 
All-American ca cluding interest during con- 
CTTCCT0T0TTTTCTCTTfTCTCTCTCTCTCTTſT—T—T—T—T—T—T———— 35. 000, 000 
Annual cost, including interest and amortization, 41- 
year period, including dam, power plant, and all- 
American canal (9-year absorption period equal to 
50 Fears) rate — Fae RE 


Mills per 
kilowatt-hour 
Power cost at switchboard, including dam and power plant 
including interest and amortization 41-year period (fuli 
period 60: years) 260 eee Sa 1.511 
Power cost at switchboard, same basis, and including dam, 
ree plant, and all-American canal, corresponds to 7,712,- 
er e 
Power cost at switchboard, same as above, including dam, 
power plant, und transmission line 
Power cost delivered in market, including dam, power plant, 


and; transen ine late 3. 040 
Power cost in markets, R dam, power plant, and all- 
American canal interest only, including transmission line 3. 323 


Power cost delivered in market, including dam, power plant, 
all-American canal as present prop legislation, includ- 
ing transmission: t. ae ie ee on See 3. 751 
Steam-electric power cost at market, based on $1 per barrel 
fuel oil, 60 per cent load factor, 25-year amortization 
eriod, and $110 per installed kilowatt-hour, including 
DRM IGN OR ee ae aerdaene A eats Cen eT 4. 


There has been considerable talk of possible deficit during the ab- 
sorption period, or during the time estimated that all of the power 
will be taken up by the markets, following the construction period. 

Interest during construction is included in the original estimate, 
then nine years are allowed for the full amount of 550,000 firm horse- 
power to be marketed; this power is made up of units, to be con- 
structed as needed, and the interest on original investment and opera- 
tion and maintenance only will be paid during this period, then the 
last 41 years, making a total of 50 years, the original investment 
will be repaid in 41 equal installments. 

We estimate in our power set-up that the total amount of power 
will be absorbed by the markets within six years, and on that basis 
there would be no deficit; it is estimated by some a much shorter 
time; but if by any chance it took a longer period, the deficit, if any, 
would have to be made up before the States could benefit. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


First. That the States of Arizona and Nevada should receive an 
amount from the proposed development at least equal to the benefits 
that they would receive if this natural resource were developed by pri- 
vate capital, and upon reasonable notice be allowed to withdraw certain 
amounts of power for use in their own State. 

Second. That the power developed can be delivered into the available 
power markets, meeting competitive power costs, guarantee the Goy- 
ernment investment, and still meet the conditions outlined above, with 
a margin to spare, considering the set-up from the data gathered from 
the Weymouth report. 

This Weymouth report compiled all the data up to date, and in 
addition secured an enormous amount of detailed data and made esti- 
mates at an approximate cost to the Government of $400,000, and 
is the last word in the Government reports. 

Senator Jonson. Is that the unpublished report we have? 

Mr. Matonr. Yes; that is the unpublished report. 

Senator Jonxsox. That the Senator and I have been trying to get 
printed as a public document, but, because of the cost, they denied it. 
That is your understanding, Senator? 

Senator AsHurst. That is true, Senator. 

Mr. Maroxx. I will say that Nevada spent about $500 copying it 
for themselves. 

Third. That the power can be delivered into the power markets for 
4.5 mills, which is 1.5 mills under present plant cost, according to 
testimony before the California Railroad Commission, and .40 mill 
below anticipated cost, if plants were to be constructed at this time, 
and amortize the Government investment within from 15 to 18 years, 
proper charges being made for other benefits, irrigation, domestic water, 
and flood and silt control. 

Fourth. That overwhelming opinion of engineers and men who have 
studied the fuel situation, is that steam-electric power will never be 
produced in the southwestern power markets cheaper than is possible 
at this time; that the increased cost of fuel and construction costs 
will offset any decrease from other causes. 

Fifth. That it was the opinion of Arizona, California, and Nevada 
engineers, who attended the Three-State Conference in San Francisco, 
that the Government estimates for the construction of the project were 
liberal, if proper methods were employed in prosecuting the work, 
based on the Weymouth report set-up. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


That provision be made in any legislation for the States of Arizona 
and Nevada to benefit from the proposed development and that pro- 
vision be made for withdrawal of certain blocks of power upon proper 
notice for use in their own States, or that provision be made in any 
legislation to accept the provisions of an agreement between any of 
the lower States relative to distribution of benefits. 


PROBLEMS BEFORE COMMITTEE 


In this great development there is an infinite number of important 
questions any one of which can be discussed at great length, 

In the construction of any great project to control floods and silt 
and in the marketing of the power to return the investment, practically 
every problem that can be imagined will arise, and each a subject that 
would in Its proper place be interesting discussion. 
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We have therefore read and endeavored to digest all of the reports, 
hearings, etc., to be found on this subject and have coilected and 
correlated what in our opinion are pertinent to any development on 
the lower river. 

You are interested as a committee to pass on any suggested legis- 
lation in the following five particulars: 

First. Whether or not any development should be made by the Gov- 
ernment on the lower Colorado River. . 

Second, Location of site best suited to the requirements, 

Third. Cost of project. 

Fourth. How best to arrange the financial set-up for the least ulti- 
mate cost to the Government. 

Fifth. The States’ interest in the development. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 


The flood and silt menace on the lower Colorado is a terrific problem, 
Floods will ruin the Imperial Valley and Yuma lands faster on occasion 
but not any more surely than continual heavy silt deposits. 

It is the policy of the Government to assist in every possible way in 
serious flood-control problems, and incidentally in this case silt coming 
down the river in the future will be controlled. 

Among the incidental benefits occurring by virtue of this develop- 
ment will be the reclaiming of large areas in both Arizona and Call- 
fornia and a comparatively small acreage in Nevada, the supplying of 
domestic water for southern California cities, and development of power 
to assure the return of the investment, and since there are seven States 
interested in the problems they will require the services of a dis- 
interested agency, 


LOCATION OF SITE 


A storage site to include the necessary benefits should have 

First, Capacity of twenty to twenty-five million acre-feet located 
below important tributaries. 

Second. Located as near as possible to place of use of water and 
economic distance for transmission of power. 

Third. High enough to develop sufficient power to pay the cost. 

There are three sites that fulfill a part of the requirements: 

“Topok, Glen Canyon, and Boulder or Black Canyon.” 

Topok has sufficient capacity, is below all tributaries not otherwise 
being controlled, and the construction cost is comparable with other 
sites, but it would necessitate moving several miles of railroad in diffi- 
cult country and inundating the town of Needles, and it has been pro- 
nounced not practicable to make these changes, and it is not high 
enough to develop power to pay construction, 

Glen Canyon has sufficient capacity, but even if construction cosls 
were comparable, it is located above the Little Colorado River, whose 
waters can not be economically controlled on the stream itself, and the 
increased distance over which irrigation water would necessarily have to 
be regulated would cause an appreciable increased loss, and it is not 
within economic transmission distance of the power markets, thus 
definitely eliminating the project from returning the investment through 
the sale of power. 

Boulder or Black Canyon is below all principal tributaries not other- 
wise capable of being economically controlled, has sufficiently capacity 
for flood control, and the power market is within economic distance. 

COST 

The cost of the project is estimated to be $125,000,000, including 
interest, during construction, including dam, power plant, and all- 
American canal. 

This estimate is set up by Government engineers after the expendi- 
ture of nearly $400,000 in careful detail surveys, including foundation 
investigations, and these estimates were checked by Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Wiley, two of the most widely known consulting engineers on the 
Pacific coast, There can be no doubt of their ability and integrity. 
These results are set up in very great detail in the Weymouth report, 
a Government document of eight volumes. 

FINANCIAL SET-UP 


The power set-up for the Boulder project shows by this method that 
the Government adyancement can be returned within a reasonable time. 
This is shown in detail in the report. 


STATES’ INTEREST 


California's interest is, of course, in the fact that the power, domestic 
water, and a large portion of the water for irrigation are used to 
develop her State, and that the floods and silt will be controlled. 

Arizona’s interest is that a large portion of the water will go to 
develop ker State. The records show that she bas 891,000 acres to be 
developed through this project, and that her natural resource is being 
utilized by this development, and also that the floods and silt will be 
controlled with reference to the Yuma project. I understand that the 
Goyernment is at this time financing the levee work. 

Nevada's interest is that she has a very small amount of land, 
approximately 80,000 acres, that may be irrigated, and that she may 
obtain cheap power near the development; this will also obtain in 
Arizona ; however, this is limited, because when small blocks of power 
are transmitted any distance, transmission costs make it an uneco- 


nomic procedure; and that her natural resource is being utilized for 
the development of this project. 

Nevada has only one other site, Bullshead, where a small amount of 
power can be generated in the future; this site is below Boulder 
Canyon. 

Shé is convinced that if the site were not taken for this purpose 
that it would be developed, and that it would then become part of the 
wealth of the State. 

The commissions of the seven States haye agreed upon one point 
and that is that Nevada and Arizona should benefit from the develop- 
ment by virtue of the site being located within their borders; it is only 
left to determine the method by which this can be accomplished 

Nevada has never contended that the Government is bound to allow 
her anything for the use of this site, but in the event profits are made 
from this development, Congress has the right to direct where they 
shall go, and, in justice, who would have a better right to participate 
in these benefits than the States within whose borders the site is 
located? 

Our only request, then, is that arrangements be made whereby proper 
charges can be made for the service rendered—flood control, silt control, 
and irrigation and domestic water storage—and that this be added to 
the income from power and that the States of Arizona and Nevada 
participate in the excess over the payments due the Government, and 
that the charges for power be not made’as low as the repayments to the 
Government will permit, but low enough to successfully compete with 
power from other sources. We believe that a supervisory board could 
be created from the three States to assist the Secretary of the Interior 
in determining where these charges shall be fixed. 


SUGGESTIONS TO FORM BASIS OF POWER AGREEMENT BETWEEN THREE 
LOWER STATES 


First. Fix at the switchboard a price of 3 mills per kilowatt-hour and 
split all aboye the cost to the Government on a 40-year amortization 
period between Arizona and Nevada. Power can then be delivered into 
the power markets at less than 4.5 mills, which is four-tenths mill under 
anticipated cost if plants were to be constructed at this time, and 1.5 
mills under present cost, according to testimony before the California 
Railroad Commission. 

Second. A board of control to be appointed, consisting of three mem- 
bers, one to be appointed by the governor of each of the lower States to 
assist the Secretary in the sale of the power and to secure adequate rey- 
enue from other sources, the Government to be paid first; then the three 
States of Arizona, California and Nevada, to split the remainder between 
them, California's one-third to apply on the all-American canal until 
paid for; then to go to reduce the price of power to the purchaser, with 
suitable readjustment periods. 

Third. That a board of control be created and the power sold the same 
as above outlined, and reasonable charges made for flood and silt con- 
trol and irrigation and domestic water, but all the money received to be 
used to retire the amount expended by the Government at the earliest 
possible date; then the Goyernment to retain control and to deduct for 
operation, maintenance, and depreciation, the remainder to be divided 
between Arizona and Nevada. 

Whatever agreement is had, to assure Arizona and Nevada of reason- 
able return through the proposed development of their natural re- 
sources; that they be allowed, in addition, to withdraw, upon reasonable 
notice, certain blocks of power for use in their own States. 

At the San Francisco conference held in November and December, 
1927, the three lower States were represented by engineers as well as 
their respective commissions, and at that time, after thoroughly investi- 
gating the power set-up, the California commission made a definite offer 
of $700,000 annually to each of the States of Arizona and Nevada. 
This amounts to practically four-tenths mill per kilowatt-hour, and 
some members of the Arizona delegation indicated that they would 
recommend that 1,080,000 for each, amounting to six-tenths mill per 
kilowatt-hour be accepted, with a provision that the two States be 
allowed to participate in any excess over that amount; this was closer 
than ever before to an agreement. 

When it became evident that we would not close at that time I, as 
chairman, on December 18, wired the four upper State governors, sug- 
gesting that they do nothing to oppose the legislation until we had an 
opportunity to continue the conference in Washington, where we could 
confer with the congressional committee and the heads of departments 
and formulate some plan satisfactory to Congress; we are ready and 
willing to do this now. 

In closing, will again say that we believe that Congress has the 
right to determine where the benefits from this development shall go, 
and we believe that proper charges should be made for service rendered 
in addition to the income from power and that the charge for this 
power should be comparable to available power elsewhere for these 
markets and that the two States should benefit, coming second only to 
the Government payments. 

Nevada is convinced that the development is economically and phy- 
sically sound if proper eare and supervision is exercised in the following 
particulars: 
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First. That charges be made for power comparable to available power 
elsewhere for these markets. 

Second. That the charges now made and expended for flood control be 
diverted to amortize the Government investment on the dam, as these 
expenditures become unnecessary by reason of the flood-control works. 

Third. That the assessments now made and expended on cleaning 
canals and ditches be diverted to amortize the Government investment, 
as this work becomes unnecessary by reason of silt-control works, 

Fourth. That a proper charge for irrigation storage be made on the 
three or four hundred thousand acres of new land receiving water by 
virtue of this development when it is able to support such charge. 

Fifth. That a proper charge be made for water stored for domestic 
purposes for southern California cities when this water is utilized. 

Sixth. That a board be created to assist the Secretary of the In- 
terior in the determination of these charges. 

In the report herewith submitted for the record all of these ques- 
tions are taken up in detail, and we are ready to discuss them at any 
time. 

The Nevada Commission will recommend the support of legislation 
that— 

First. Takes into account a fair distribution of benefits accruing from 
this development, coming second only to the Government payments. 

Second. Three hundred thousand acre-feet of water for Nevada. 

Third. Right to withdraw, upon proper notice, cerun blocks of 
power for use within the State. 

These items may or may not be mentioned specifically in the legis- 
lation, but may be handled in the manner that the judgment of this 
committee may direct. 

The 300,000 acre-feet of water has already been agreed to by both 
Arizona and California. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Malone, you spoke of the estimated cost of the 
dam and appurtenant structures supposed to be erected at Black Can- 
yon. What is your own personal view as to the adequacy of the esti- 
mates? Are you prepared to express an opinion as to whether or not 
the $125,000,000 should be sufficient for this purpose? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say in answer to that, Senator PHIPPsS, that the 
only way anyone could check estimates would be by the expenditure of 
an enormous amount of money. The detail surveys that have been 
made on the Colorado River no one, I believe, questions—in other words, 


the capacity of the reservoirs, the height of the dam to do the neces- 


sary regulatory work, the distance across to be covered by the dam. 
In other words, the volume, etc., of the material for the dam no one 
questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the possibilities for adequate foundations? 


Mr. Matoxe. That I am coming to. The foundation has been drilled, , 


has been investigated, just as we would do it. Nearly all engineers 
have done some of that work. There is always an element of un- 
certainty, but in your estimates, whatever elements of uncertainty there 
were, the engineers were careful to allow for contingencies, I assume 
that this has been done. I have the highest regard for Mr. Weymouth, 
who is now in Mexico for the J. G. White Co., on the same kind of 
work, building dams for reclamation projects, and I have no reason 
to doubt he has made these allowances. Then, again, Mr. Hill and 
Mr. Wiley have checked them, and, as I say, the only way to go back 
of that is to spend an enormous amount of money, which none of us 
are prepared to do, and unless you did that your opinion is worth 
as much as mine as to whether he has done the thing properly or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Given a dam structure 550 feet in height, what 
would be about low water? 

Mr. MALONE. Approximately 400 feet above the stream bed. 

The CHARMAN. At what point in elevation or height of the dam 
would the water be taken out for the production of hydroelectric power 
and for irrigation? 

Mr. Matone. Well, that will vary, Senator; it may be the maximum 
height in case floods filled it to that particular point or the draught 
had not been such as to keep it down, or it may be the minimum height. 
I will not say what the minimum is definite, but I think the range is 
400 feet to 540 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is really what I was trying to arrive at—the 
minimum at which water would be taken out. 

Mr. MALONE. Approximately 400 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it were taken out at that elevation, it would not 
be taken out at that point when the dam was full or at the highest 
point. 

Mr. MaLoxn. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. It.would be taken out at different points, depending 
on the amount of water impounded. Now, with flood control would 
there be conflicts? Would it be necessary, in order to assure flood con- 
trol at all times, tb take it out from a lower level than the approxi- 
mate 400 feet? 

Mr. MALONE. It would not. There is about eight or ten million 
acre-feet capacity estimated necessary for flood control. Now, it would 
be necessary, probably, during the period when floods would be liable to 
come down at any time, to keep that somewhat below the high-water 
mark, but it depends entirely on the time it would take water from 
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certain tributaries to reach the dam, certain floods to reach the dam, 
and the speed at which it could be emptied in case floods started to come 
down, and it has been computed, the records will show, that taking care 
of the condition you mentioned, that the water can be so regulated to 
develop the 550,000 firm horsepower. In other words, if the elevation 
of the water surface was 450 feet instead of 540 feet, it would simply 
take more water to generate the same amount of power at that height. 

Therefore, it has been computed that over a long term of years, with 
that volume of storage, that your storage capacity and water is ample 
for the generation of 550,000 firm horsepower. Does that answer your 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it does, to my satisfaction. What is the acreage 
estimated that is allowed for the accumulation of silt? 

Mr. MALoNe. Five million acre-feet, and according to the estimates 
the silt comes down at the rate of from 100,000 to 125,000 acre-feet 
per year, which would mean the volume of storage allowed for silt 
would last approximately 50 years, and then, of course, before the 
capacity of the reservoir was seriously affected, would probably be 
another 50 or 75 years. 

The CHARMAN. Is it possible to have sluice gates, or outlets, near the 
base of the dam that would permit the flushing out of the silt in times 
of high water without the pressure being too great? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not think it is practicable. We have the same 
problems in a small way in reservoirs that are smaller, It has never 
proved practicable at all. It will sluice out to a certain distance back 
of the gates, but it will fill up too far back to be touched by any sluic- 
ing process. You would have to have your reservoir nearly ‘empty in 
order to get the velocity any distance back of your dam. 

The CHAIRMAN. I know it has been recommended by none of the 
engineers. 

Mr. Marone. I do not believe it is practicable. 

The Cnamuax. And they have agreed with you in that feature. 
Now, what is the distance from Black Canyon to what would be the 
available market for the power produced? Would that be the distance 
to Los Angeles or some other point? 

Mr. MALONE. That is your only market of any extent. There will be 
certain small blocks of power, no doubt, used in our own State. 

The CuHamMan. There would be other enterprises pick up small 
amounts along the line of the transmission lines, but Los Angeles is 
the only available market at the present time? 

Mr. MALONE. It is the market which is supposed to take up that 
amount of power; yes, sir. 

The Cnamuax. What is the distance in miles from the site of the 
dam, approximately? 

Mr. MALonsg. It has been variously estimated, but the distance we 
estimate is the one set down in the Weymouth report, 300 miles, 

The CHAIRMAN. Three hundred miles? 

Mr, MALONE: Yes, sir. 

The Cnamxax. And you have stated a figure of 12 per cent as the 
anticipated line loss in any transmission of power for a distance of 300 
miles. On what do you base that, Mr. Malone? 

Mr. Matonn. I simply took that estimated loss because it is recom- 
mended by outstanding power experts, The Government, I believe, 
estimates in one of their set-ups 14 per cent, but 14 per cent is the 
highest I have ever seen used. The reason I adopted the 12 per cent 
was because in San Francisco, during our last conference, we went into 
that vegy thoroughly, and Mr. Ready, who is with the California Rail- 
road Commission, Mr. Scattergood, with the Los Angeles Light and 
Power Bureau, and Mr. Cragen, with the Salt River project of Arizona, 
and Mr. Maddock and Mr. Jacobsen, also representing Arizona, and Mr, 
Crozier, employed by our State, all agreed that 12 per cent was ample, 
80 we adopted that figure. 

The CHalnuax. I wanted to have your statement on that point, 
because it struck me as being rather low. 

Mr. MALONE. Fourteen per cent is the highest I have heard estimated 
at all, and since these four or five outstanding men agreed that 12 per 
cent was enough, we adopted it. 

The CHARMAN. In your statement during your testimony you used 
the figures that we have used, that have been used in the Swing-Johnson 
bill; that is, they arrive at $125,000,000 aside from any estimate of 
the cost of the transmission lines. i 

Mr. MALONE; Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, You had not made any separate estimates of your 
own? 

Mr. MALONE. I simply took the figure because it is set up that way in 
the Weymouth report on those items. If you exelude any of the items 
you change it that much, but, as I said before, there has been no com- 
prehensive detailed surveys made, except the Weymouth investigations, 
and anyone who tries to make an independent estimate by changing 
the figures, by either the volumes or distances, or whatever might be 
taken into account, I believe is doing it without proper consideration. 
If we go back of the Weymouth report it will be necessary, from our 
point of view, for Congress to appropriate further money and go ahead 
and make a new investigation. 

Mr. Weymouth, who held the office of commissioner of reclamation at 
that time, supervised the expenditure of approximately $400,000 in 
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the preparation of this report, and at that time definitely recommended 
that the development be located at Black Canyon, and further recom- 
mended that the dam be constructed 550 feet high for flood and silt 
control and the storage of irrigation and domestic water, and that 
550,000 firm horsepower be developed to help pay the cost, and sets out 
in eight volumes in very great detail just how this can be done, 

Absolutely no investigations have been made by the Government or 
any of its agents since that time, but have taken all of their informa- 
tion from this report and have made no new recommendations not made 
substantially by Mr, Weymouth at that time. 

I have been down the Colorado River into Imperial Valley, Yuma 
irrigation district, and old Mexico, and have seen practically all of the 
reservoir sites on the lower river, but a superficial examination such as 
is possible to be made in that manner does not reveal further informa- 
tion than that contained in the report, so anyone must conclude as 
Mr. Weymouth has done unless you make another very substantial 
appropriation and do the work over. 

The CHAIRMAN, You gave the figure of 3.04 mills delivered as the cost 
of the hydroelectric power without, of course, including anything for 
the all-American canal, but including all other elements of cost? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that include depreciation or amortization? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And interest? 

Mr. MALONE. And interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have given a figure of 4.89 mills as the present 
cost of producing power by steam, with oil at $1 per barrel, 

Mr. Maloxk. Not as it is being produced at this time, but if you 
were able to build your plant, starting at this time, with the efficiency, 
etc., they are capable of getting. 

The CHAmMaAN, But is it not a matter of fact that it is being pro- 
duced to-day in some of the more modern plants at much less than 
84.897 

Mr. MALONE. I do not believe it is in that particular vicinity with 
the cost of fuel oil $1 per barrel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The particular vicinity you have in mind being the 
Los Angeles market? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

The CHAMAN. With a plant at tidewater, which is practically Los 
Angeles. I don't have the exact figures in my mind that I could quote, 
but that figure seems to me higher than those I have heard of. 

Mr. MALONE. May I explain that I believe you have heard these 
costs where they are picking up stray lots of oil and gas, They have 
their engines so arranged that they can burn gas or oil and use either 
as fuel, and they pick up the fuel in odd lots much cheaper than a 
dollar. I believe some of it as low as 60 cents a barrel for oil. I 
imagine that is where you got your lesser costs, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not what I understood to be the fact, I 
understood it to be the practice in the modern, up-to-date steam plant, 
with oil at practically the figure you state, $1 a barrel, on account of 
the advances that bave been made in the art of producing the power 
by steam, in which they are now securing something over double the 
output in kilowatt-hours that they did two or three years ago from a 
barrel of oil. 

Mr. Matong. They are getting the highest efficiency that we know 
anything about down there, I believe, somewhere around 18,500 British 
thermal units, and that means somewhere around 460 to 480 kilowatt- 
hours per barrel of oil. 

The CHAIRMAN, Those are the exact figures that have been quoted to 
me—13,500 British „thermal units and 460 to 470 kilowatt-hours per 
barrel, 

Mr. MALONE. I believe they would come very close to the figure I 
gave you. However, I would be glad to go into the details if you have 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, if you can supplement your statement here to- 
day by giving us some figures as to the actual cost with present-day 
practices we would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Matrox. It is the figures which I would give you on that efi- 
ciency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you think any further inquiry that you might 
make of the power-producing companies and the results that they are 
getting to-day with what we call commercial crude oil, such as they 
would buy if they had to buy in large quantities right along, would not 
vary the figure you have submitted here. 

Mr. Matone. If it cost a dollar per barrel it would not change it 
very much. 

The CHatmman. Is it the tendency to-day for power companies fur- 
nishing the public with power to develop the possibilities of their 
hydroelectric resources or to devote their energy to further developing 
steam plants? 

Mr. Matonn. It depends altogether upon the availability of the hydro- 
electric projects. In southern California the hydroelectric projects that 
are still left to develop are much more expensive than those which have 
been developed, and would run well over this figure. If you happen 
to be closer to your hydroelectric development, or the water supply 
is more dependable, like it will be on the Colorado River, then I think 
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they would turn their energy toward the hydroelectric plants again; 
but in your southern California territory your water supply is very 
indefinite. There have been years within the last 10—I think 1924 was 
the shortest year—when practically all the hydroelectric development 
was very uncertain, and that turned you toward the steam develop- 
ment more than anything else. 

The CHAIRMAN, The information that I have picked up in a general 
way, without having endeavored to keep informed at all times as to 
the progress of the art, indicated to me that more and larger develop- 
ments were being made in steam plants than in hydroelectric plants 
over the past three or four years, which was my reason for propound- 
ing the question to you. If, as you tell us, the transmission over 300 
miles will result in a line loss of only 12 per cent 

Mr. Maroxx. On large amounts of power, such as this? 

The CHAIRMAN. On large amounts of power, naturally. 

Mr. MaLoxx. I am satisfied that is a condition you will find that 
the hydroelectric plants of southern California that are still available 
for development will cost much more than most of the resources that 
have already been developed, and will run higher than your steam costs, 
but if you were in a territory where your water supply was stable and 
everything tended toward a steady dependable power, like it will on the 
Colorado, with the proper development you would have an entirely differ- 
ent condition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, on the understanding that your market would 
be Los Angeles or its vicinity, where the hydroelectric power produced 
at Black Canyon would necessarily come into competition with the 
power produced by steam, you feel that there is a certain margin of 
profit or difference between the cost of the two which would permit 
of taking off a considerable amount for interest, amortization of the 
plant, and also a little for a tax or return of some kind, if you wish to 
call it a royalty, to the States of Nevada and Arizona, where the plant 
is to be located. Is that your contention? 

Mr. MALONE. I will answer you this way, Senator Phipps; in this 
set-up I have endeavored to give you the cost of each unit. That is, the 
cost delivered at the power market, leaving out certain units and in- 
cluding certain others, and in this report which will be presented here 
for the record I have gone into very great detail into the question of 
interest on the all-American canal, and operation and maintenance, so 
that you can take each one and see what it amounts to. I do not say 
there is sure to be a margin, including all the features in the bill that 
are now included, if no charge is made for any other service ren- 
dered, What I have endeavored to say here is that our results show a 
margin. Of course, they are theoretical results. Your dam may cost 
you more than you figure or some other thing might happen, but I am 
convinced—I say I am conyinced, our engineers whom we employed 
in San Francisco for this work, Arizona's engineers and Los Angeles’s 
engineers, were convinced that if the Weymouth report is correct in 
its set-up, which, as I say, you can not go back of, for if you do it 
will require another appropriation and another investigation, so taking 
that as a basis and making the proper charge for your silt control and 
your flood control and for your domestic water and irrigation water, 
We were convinced that there will be a margin; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, you have stated that in your calculations you 
figured that it might be nine years before the full capacity of the 
Power plants at the dam could be utilized by marketing. Isn't the 
contention of Nevada that on the completion of the works and when 
operation is begun of the power plants that then the allowance to 
Nevada should attach immediately? 

Mr. MALONE. It is our idea that our participation in any profits 
would only begin when there are profits. We are setting it up so that 
we are certain profits will be there, and on proper supervision—that is 
what we are concerned about—proper supervision and that proper 
charges be made. We will not participate in any benefits until such 
time as the project is on a paying basis. In other words, if we made 
an agreement with California—I do not think it was ever in our 
minds; this was aside from your legislation entirely—it was never in 
our minds to collect anything until such time that enough power was 
marketed so that it was paying its own way and the margin was 
there. 

In answer to your nine-year absorption-period question I estimate 
it will take six years. This is based on the proposition that the records 
show that from 125,000 to 150,000 installed horsepower is the increase 
from year to year in the power being used in southern California. Now, 
installed horsepower is about double, just for rough calculation pur- 
poses, the firm horsepower always. ‘Then the estimate I have assumes 
that a million installed horsepower would be taken up in approximately 
six years, and if it is, there will de no deficit. Mr. Durand, I under- 
stand, says two or three years. That is a possibility, because there 
will be other manufacturers coming in, and I do not doubt that at all, 
although I did not take a stand as optimistic as that. But I have 
allowed 9 of the 50 years. That is the reason we take the remaining 


41 years for amortization payments, making the 50-year period, and 
to see whether or not there would be a margin as balanced against the 
steam power. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Given the installation of the plants, and all that, and 
the beginning of operations, if at the end of the nine-year period no 
profit had been derived over and above that required to meet the 
charges and amortization and interest, the State of Nevada would not 
expect to collect any revenue from the proposition. 

Mr. Maroxn. Not if, in addition, proper charges had been made for 
the other services rendered as I outlined. 

The CHAIRMAN. Charges for other services rendered. Just what haye 
you in mind? 

Mr. Martone. I mean the flood control, silt control, the irrigation 
water, and the domestic water. It would be perfectly possible to super- 
vise this project so that there would be absolutely nothing available 
for anybody, simply by giving the service free of charge, flood control, 
silt control, and storing water for irrigation of new lands without any 
charge, and for domestic water without any charge, and then being 
lenient on the price of power. There could very easily in that set-up 
be no margin for anybody. You can even be below your requirements 
very easily. But our only contention is that if these other proper 
charges are made, and that is the idea of some assistance being given 
to the Secretary, not in any way taking from him his authority or 
superseding whatever he feels is his proper field, but assist him in the 
preparing of data supporting and determining what charges should be 
made and what charges are proper to be made on power, so that it will 
bea good set-up, and it is just the same as any other proposition in that 
respect, that the proper charges be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you have in mind as to the course you 
would pursue if it were given to you to allocate the overhead and 
investment? 

Mr. MaLoxe, I beg pardon. 

The CHARMAN. If you were called upon to allocate the overhead 
charges and other costs pertaining to the enterprise? To illustrate, 
would you take into consideration, or would you say that a certain pro- 
portionate amount of the cost of the dam should be assessed as against 
flood control, a certain other amount assessed as against the all- 
American canal, irrigation included, and another for power? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; that is the proper theory. You have a condition 
at this time—I would not want to make any definite statement as to 
how much it is costing. It is costing somewhere between $300,000 and 
$500,000 annually in the matter of levees and control works made 
necessary by the lack of flood control. While the point here is that if 
you built the dam and this expenditure is therefore necessary, or any 
part of it, for further protection, you can reasonably divert a part of 
that toward payments for the dam itself and make no further charge 
or no greater charge on the land than is being made at this time, and 
this only obtains during the amortization period. And the same with 
silt control. Silt control costs over a half million dollars annually in 
the cleaning of ditches and canals, so I am informed, and while that 
will not be entirely eliminated to start with it will be gradually elimi- 
nated. Therefore a part of these charges could be very properly di 
yerted toward the cost of those works. Then in the all-American canal 
there are 400,000 acres of new land. If you are going to pay for the 
all-American canal as set up in this bill, by assessment of power, why 
not make a proper charge on this land? 

I do not say $75, or $40, or $50 an acre, but a proper charge, 
which will no doubt be obvious at that time—an impartial arrange- 
ment in the matter—and make that proper charge, whatever it is, as 
it goes under cultivation, the same as we always have to do under 
reclamation work out there, even under reclamation districts. We 
bave to pay back the original costs, and where we do not, we make 
arrangements for payments the same as this absorption period, and 
have what is known as 10-20-year bonds many times. The first 10 
years would pay the interest and operating expenses, and the next 
10 years the original investment and operating expenses and interest, 
and we have that all figured out to start with. 

Then, the domestic water: You have 1,500 second-feet of water, 
which will make 1,080,000 acre-feet per year. The estimate is about 
$20 per acre-foot delivered over the Divide, taking over half the power 
that is available to do that. over half the 550,000 firm horsepower. 
Two dollars an acre-foot added to that will still be so far below the 
present charges for irrigation water over there that it will not be 
noticed; and as to domestic water, where the per capita allowance 
is about 150 gallons, and considering there are approximately 326,000 
gallons in an acre-foot, $2 per acre-foot would be lost entirely. You 
can not find it, and that would amount to $2,000,000 in revenue, 
which in turn amounts to over .5 mill per kilowatt-hour additional 
revenue in this set-up. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think there should be a charge for the water 
taken in addition to the amount that will necessarily be charged in 
the power consumed in pumping water to the elevation necessary to 
transport it? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, for the reason that that is not an unreasonable 
charge. As I say, $20 per acre-foot for domestic water is nothing, and, 
so far as some of the irrigation water in that particular country is 
concerned, is very low. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is it your opinion that given this dam complete 
that further dikes or other flood protection along the lower reaches 
of the river would be rendered unnecessary? 

Mr. MaLoxxk. Not entirely, but much less expense would be necessary. 

The CHalnuAx. Even with the San Carlos or Coolidge Dam, you 
would still think flood protection necessary? 

Mr. MALONE. Some levee construction will always be necessary be- 
cause you will always have a flow of some kind and varying at inter- 
vals. In other words, the studies show that if the amount of storage 
I have just outlined is provided, it will hold the maximum flow of 
about 40,000 second-feet, which is quite a flow of water at that, and 
will necessitate some levee construction at all times, but nothing in 
comparison to the present, I should say. 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to ask you, Mr. Malone, do you believe an 
agreement among the three lower basin States may be reached in the 
near future? 

Mr. MALONE. I believe, Mr. Phipps, that it would be possible to 
reach an agreement if you could get everyone to say exactly what they 
would do. That is the problem. We are willing to say what we 
will do. I can not say that all of us are at this time. I believe that 
an agreement is possible, if this were so. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think that decided progress, or satisfactory 
progress in negotiations has been secured during the past six months. 

Mr. Maroxx. If the two statements were sincere in California and 
Arizona which I read to you. I will not say that the Arizona com- 
mission offered to do this, but some of their delegates offered to 
recommend it. Their proposal amounted to about $350,000 more per 
year for each of the States than California offered to agree to. That 
was the difference when we finally adjourned our meeting. I will not 
say that the Arizona commission said they would accept that, simply 
some of their delegates indicated that they would recommend it, so I 
do not know for sure about an agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do I understand you are within 400,000 acre-feet 
in arriving on a settlement of the water, and $350,000 per year in 
revenue in arriving at an agreement? 

Mr. MALONE. It was so indicated by those two statements. 
not say that now, however. 

The CHairman. I have nothing further. 
Senators? 

Senator JOHNSON. Are you the State engineer of Nevada now, Mr. 
Malone? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator JonxNsox. There were five things that you discussed. Very 
hastily I go over them. First, whether there should be any development 
at all. You answered that in the affirmative, that there should, did 
you not? 

Mr. MALONE. In my opinion, there should. 

Senator Jounson. Secondly, was the site. 
should be the Black Canyon. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Thirdly, was the cost. You agree that the cost 
can be kept within the limit of the cost indicated in the bill, do you 
not? 

Mr. MALONE. Based on the Weymouth report, which is all we have, 
and which, I think, has gone into it in very great detail. 

Senator Jounson, And you believe it to be accurate? 

Mr. MALONE. I believe it is. 

Senator Jounson. The next was the best arrangement for a financial 
set-up. You have read what the Secretary of the Interior has reported, 
have you not? 

Mr. MALONE, Yes. 

Senator Jounson. And the financial set-up of the bill is satisfactory 
to you. I am not speaking now of division among States at all. 

Mr. Matloxn. What do you mean, the inclusion of everything that 
is now included? = 

Senator JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MALONE. I believe it would be perfectly satisfactory with us if 
the proper charges were made as I outlined. 

Senator Jounson. The last one you discussed was the matter of the 
State benefits. To that I advert for a moment. The entire project 
must be prid out of power, must it not? 

Mr. MALONE. I might change that just a little. It might be guaran- 
teed out of power, but I would not say that the entire project would 
have to be paid for out of power. 

Senator Jounson. Well, substantially, isn't that so? 

Mr. MALONE. No, sir; I do not believe it is. 

Senator JonxsoN. Who would pay for it? 

Mr. Maloxn. As I outlined, we need $7,712,000 per year—that is, 
after the amortization period has begun. Some of the estimates are 
slightly under that. This is a couple of hundred thousand dollars over 
what Secretary Work submitted in a letter last year. Two million or 
two and a half million could easily be collected from the sources I 
have mentioned without any undue hardship if the conditions, or after 
the conditions as I outlined them here, have come about, and if they 
are not going to come about the object of the development is lost. 


I would 
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Senator Jounson. Well, the amortization of the proposition is what 
I was referring to particularly. That is from power, isn't it? 

Mr. MaLoxn. I would not make any distinctions, 

Senator Jonnson. You would say that the amortization may be made 
from the various sources you have indicated? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The largest of those, of course, is power. 

Mr. Matong. It is one thing we are sure of. 

Senator Jonxsox. And without it you could not undertake the project, 
could you? 

Mr. Marone, I do not think so. I believe it is necessary, as I have 
said, to guarantee the cost through the power, but to be sure there 
is supervision enough so as to know you are getting the proper charges 
made 

Senator Jounson, I am not quarreling with you on that. 

Mr. MALONE. No. I am just outlining them again, and that the 
power be not sold below, too much below other sources of power but 
simply low enough to make it competitive. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Put it the other way around. You 
have got to rely upon the sale of power in order to have this project 
at all, haven't you? 

Mr. MALONE. In my opinion; yes. 

Senator Jounson. Yes. Now, the only market there is for this power 
is Los Angeles, isn’t it, or southern California? 

Mr. MALONE, Southern California; that is not the only market but 
the main market. 

Senator JoHNson. Without that market it would be impossible to 
finance this scheme at all? 

Mr. MALONE. I think it would at this time, 

Senator Prrrman. Just another question. And without the dam site 
in Arizona and Nevada there would not be any project. 

Mr. MALONE. That is undoubtedly so. 

Senator Prtrman. I sald that because you had forgotten to mention 
the other two States. 

Senator JOHNSON. No; I did not forget the other two States in the 
slightest degree. 

Senator AsHvugst, The trouble is that the Senator can not forget 
them, 

Senator JoHNsoN, No; that is perfectly obvious. I do not want 
to forget them either. I realize the alliance, and I am not complaining 
about it In the slightest degree. 

Senator AsHurst. Keep that out of the record. 

Senator JonHnson. My dear sir, I do not complain about it, 

Senator Prrrman. The only alliance that exists, to my knowledge, 
between Arizona and Neyada—because there has never been a word 
spoken between them, and I wish to say that our commission is not 
tied to any proposition whatever—the only alliance, Senator, is a 
natural alliance made necessary by the position so far of California, 

Senator JoHNsON. Well, I deny that, of course, because the last 
session of Congress will demonstrate that exactly, and the previous 
history of the entire project will demonstrate, too, who is accurate in 
that regard. 

Mr. Maloxn. I welcome your questions, Senator. 

Senator JOHNSON. Oh, I realize that. I understand that you and the 
California people who met in San Francisco met on terms of amity, of 
course. 

Mr. MALONE. And Arizona included. 

Senator JOHNSON. All three of you sat down there and talked at 
great length about the matter. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. In an honest endeavor on the part of every one 
of you, I assume 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator JoHnson (continuing). To try to reach a conclusion in re- 
spect to it. There wasn't any desire, such as may have been indicated 
here, on the part of the California representatives not to reach a con- 
clusion with you, was there? 

Mr. Matonn. I would not say 80. 
part of both Arizona and California. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would like to say a word here. I have not heard 
any such allusion made, 1 

Senator Prrruax. What I mean by this is not the efforts of the com- 
mission to agree with Nevada or with Arizona. What I mean, Senator, 
is the form of cross-examination that you were just participating in 
which was leading to the conclusion that everything should be borne 
by power. That was the system of it. That it had to be borne by 
power, and it was unfortunate that there would not be anything left 
for the State of Nevada as a compensation. 

Senator Jonnson. Oh, no; that was not the point of it at all. I 
have in my mind very clearly—I do not think you will disagree with 
it—that without power and the possibilities of power from this project, 
why, the project could not go on at all. 

Senator Prrrman, Not at all. 

Senator Jonxsox. And that is what I was examining him about. 
And that the only place you can sell power in reality is in southern 
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California under the circumstances. There is not any doubt on that 
score, I take it, and there ought to be no disagreement between us in 
respect to it. . 

Now, if I read the record correctly Congressman Doucnas asserted 
that the power set up in connection with the Boulder Dam project was 
economically unsound and would not permit or justify the payment of 
revenue therefrom to Arizona and Nevada. You do not agree with 
that, do you? 

Mr. MALONE, I do not agree with that, considering the outline I made 
for proper charges, 

Senator Jounson. Yes. Now, as part of your estimated cost of power 
from the project delivered in central markets, do you include the cost 
of steam stand-by to make such power reliable or steam stand-by for 
delivery from a distance, say, of 300 miles? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not agree with your conclusions, and I may say 
that our engineers, our power experts, do not agree, and two of Arizona's 
engineers took the same view, and Charles Cragin, of the Salt River 
project, agreed that there might be a certain amount. 

Senator Jonxsox. I really do not know what transpired at San 
Francisco, so I am asking you if you included those stand-bys, 

Mr. MALONE, Yes; I appreciate that. Your engineers figured five- 
tenths of a mill would be required for steam stand-by service to make 
this power reliable in the power markets. 

Senator JoHnson, Exactly. 

Mr. MALONE. We do not agree with that as I say, and Charlie Cragin 
figured that perhaps twenty-five one-hundredths of a mill, or something 
like that, would be required, In other words, a very small amount in 
comparison to your engineers’ assumptions that would be directly charge- 
able to Boulder Canyon power, and I will say why briefly, and that is 
covered in the report which I will submit, and it can be studied by 
the committee if they so desire. Over one-half of the power, or about 
240,000 horsepower, will be needed to lift 1,500 second-feet over your 
divide. That will be a much decreased distance—perhaps 200 miles; 
maybe 175 miles for that part of the power. Your own people can 
verify that. And then, too, on that particular power, by aid of small 
reservoirs at the point, and also near Los Angeles—they are already 
constructed, most of them, near Los Angeles—a small interruption in 
service, as much as would ever come about, except in a catastrophe 
that is impossible to gauge, you would not be handicapped. Therefore 
you only have left about 200,000 horsepower to figure steam stand-by 
on. This is taking for granted you are going to do what you maintain 
you are going to do with your water. 

Senator Jounson. Well now, pardon me. Would steam stand-by at 
all be necessary? We will not go into the cost of them for the 
moment. 

Mr, MALONE. The reason that I say I do not believe the amount you 
estimate will be necessary, I do not base it entirely on my judgment. 
I base it on the judgment of power experts employed by us and 
others. That with your all-southwestern hook-up that you have now 
practically and will have complete by that time, meaning all your dif- 
ferent companies in the West are practically hooked up, even up in 
Nevada they are hooked up over there to California, and along with 
the steanr plants that are necessary for economic balance between the 
hydroelectric and the steam power, meaning by that your base load is 
more economic in most cases to carry by hydroelectric, and your peaks 
by steam, simply because your steam investment is snraller, and as it 
stands idle your interest is smaller and when it is running it costs 
more; but if it is only running on peaks and short periods it is a more 
economic proposition to carry your peaks by your steam, Your hydro- 
electric costs more to install, or it costs nrore in this case on account 
of transmission, etc., but in turn it is a more reliable power and it 
does not cost so much to operate. Therefore you have your economic 
balance between steam and hydroelectric, and tbat a possible overload 
on this steam obviates to some extent the stand-by that you might 
otherwise need. What I am getting at is you have possible overloads 
on steam plants and you have hook-ups from various plants. Therefore 
each plant in the western country does not necessarily need the full 
amount of stand-by service, if you get what I mean; only a small 
amount would be directly chargeable to Boulder Canyon. 

Senator Jounsoy, Yes; I will get what you mean if you will answer 
me directly, 

Mr. MALONE. All right, I will. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you require in transmitting 300 miles of power 
steam stand-by? 

Mr. Matong. The reason it is impossible to answer you yes or no—I 
have to explain in each case; each case would be different. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, if you will just tell me if it is not so I will 
not trouble you further. 

Mr. Matong. In this particular case is what you want to know? 

Senator Jonxsox. In this particular case would steam stand-by be 
essential? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; but a very small amount chargeable to Boulder 
Canyon. You did not ask that before. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, that was what I meant. 

Mr. MALONE. You might possibly need half of what the California 
engineers included, but I do not think under any consideration you 
would need the full amount, 
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Senator Jounson. Are you speaking now in matters of cost or matters 
of amount? 

Mr. Marone. Both. 

Senator Jounson. Well, as I understand you, you would need steam 
stand-by? 

Mr. MALONE. You might need some. Twenty-five one-hundredths mill 
would probably be the maximum. 

Senator Jonxsox. Is that taken in your estimate that you have given 
here? 

Mr. Martone. No. 

Senator Jonxsox. That was the point I was getting at entirely, 

Mr. MALONE. I just add to that, however, for the record, that in our 
opinion you need a very small amount on account of this project and 
it is gone into fally in the report. 

Senator Jonxsox. By that you mean you do not need steam stand-by? 

Mr. MALONE. That in my opinion a very small amount may be needed. 
I say it is a controversial question and there is no use of me saying 
that I know exactly what will come about when this project is entirely 
utilized. 

Senator Jonnson. Exactly. And at any rate any cost of those steam 
stand-bys is not included in the estimates that you have given here? 

Mr. Matons. No. 

Senator Jonxsox. Correct, sir. Now is it not a fact that there are 
improved processes, tremendously improved processes that are being 
put into operation now for cheapening power from steam? 

Mr. MALONE. In what regard? 

Senator Jokxsox. I don't know. In many regards. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. I will try to answer that, although, of course, 
it is impossible to answer it. It is a controversial question, too. They 
have a process by which mercury vapor is used to increase the effi- 
ciency, and they also have a possibility of increasing the boiler pres- 
sure to increase the efficiency. 

Senator Jonxsox. The reason I ask you the question, I will tell you, 
is because I read a statement by a gentleman—his name I forget; he 
is the president of one of the big southern power companies—in which 
he said that because of the improved processes and the cheapening in 
the production of power by steam he did not care anything about this 
power at Boulder Dam. I don't know whether he was in earnest or 
whether he was not, but at any rate that was the published statement 
that I saw. p 

Mr. MaLoxx. Our conclusions are, after studying the situation thor- 
oughly and employing such power experts as I mentioned a while ago, 
that he was either mistaken or not serious. 

Senator JOHNSON. I see. 

Mr. MALONE. But, of course, that is a controversial question. But 

with regard to these increased pressures in boilers, it is the consensus 
of opinion among engineers that there will be some slight decrease, 
possibly, but that the Increased cost in the construction will offset in 
a large measure any possible reduction in costs due to that fact, and 
that, with the mercury vapor, the increased cost of that product itself 
will do the same thing. And also it is the opinion of every disin- 
terested fuel expert that I have been able to find on the Pacific coast 
that your fuel will become a problem in a few years, and that any 
decreased cost, if not offset otherwise, would be by the increase in 
fuel. Understand, those are all questions that you can get expert 
opinions on, and they will differ. 
Senator Jonnsoy. Well, I was asking you as an expert, because I 
confess I know nothing about it, but I saw this report of the increased 
facilities, the improvements that were enabling them in the vicinity of 
Los Angeles to produce power from steam at a greatly reduced cost. 
Are you familiar with that, Mr. Chairman? Did you see anything 
about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. I read the same statement, I believe, and I think 
that from that I may have derived the figures that Mr. Malone himself 
agreed upon. 

Senator Pirrman. If that is true, then the Government would build 
the dam, depending entirely on the power to pay for it, and nobody will 
buy it. 

Senator JoHnson, Well, don't think that I am vouching for the state- 
ment of the gentleman who made the statement, I beg you not to 
think so. 

Senator Prrruax. I do not know who he is, but I have an idea. 

Senator Jonxsox. Well, don't get me into the attitude of vouching 
for the statement of somebody that is at the head of a power company, 
please. 

Mr. MALONE, When you referred to me, Senator, as an expert—I 
used to think I was an expert, but the further I go the more experts 
I consult on this kind of project. 

Senator Jomnson. You are a little like the rest of us. None of us 
are experts. Don’t you think that the Government, considering what 
it has done and is doing in other reclamation projects, relieving settlers 
from interest, and so on, could fairly and reasonably relieve the all- 
American canal from interest charges? 

Mr. Matong. Under a bill, I believe introduced by yourself last year, 
the all-American canal was under the reclamation act, where there are 
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no interest charges, and provided that contracts be made prior to the 
construction of the all-American canal, providing for the payments, etc. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, I am asking you if you do not think that 
is a perfectly just thing under the circumstances? 

Mr. MALONE. You could eliminate the interest and still make just 
charges. I do not say in this report that you shall pay any certain 
amount, but pay for the service rendered. Pay the just charges, what- 
ever they are. And we consider that the Secretary should have some 
assistance from men who are on the ground, or are familiar with con- 
ditions, to determine what those just charges are. 

Senator Jounson. Your plan, however, would provide that the Sec- 
retary should have the control? 

Mr. MALONE. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jounson, They would be advisers to him in respect to the 
matter, solely? 

Mr. MALONE. I think it would be necessary that he be in control. 
Any board merely acting in an advisory capacity, I should say. 

Senator Jounson. Merely in an advisory capacity. 

Senator Prrrman. Senator, may I ask you a question there on that 
same subject? 

Senator Jounson. Sure. 

Senator Prrrman, Do you happen to know what amount per annum 
the interest would amount to on the all-American canal project? 

Mr. Matone. On what they call the straight-line basis, 
$890,000 —$896,000, I believe. 

Senator Prrrman. Eight hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars? 

Mr. MALONE, Per year. 

Senator PITTMAN. Now, let me ask you what the State of Nevada 
would think about it if $896,000 added to the cost of the power was 
such an amount that there would be no profit for distribution for 
Nevada? Would Nevada favor paying that interest? 

Mr. Matoxx. We would like to be treated fairly in the matter, and I 
would leave that to the judgment of the committee. I would not say 
that it all should be given to one State. The point I have tried to 
make in my reports is that there will be profits in this enterprise. 
Whether your committee recognizes that fact or not is beside the 
question. If you do not recognize it, they will all go toward the 
particular thing that is being financed in the set-up. If you do recog- 
nize it, then in case the profits are sufficient, the two States who own 
the site may benefit. 

Senator Prrrmax. The reason I am asking your permission to inter- 
rupt here, Senator, is this: I am merely trying to ascertain the posi- 
tion to take in the matter. I am frank with you. And I have not 
conferred with Mr. Malone in this matter, and I am trying to under- 
stand his report, too, as much as you. 

Senator Jonxsox. Well, I am not familiar with it, I confess to you. 
All of the charges that you have suggested are charges that should be 
made in the interest of increased power revenue, are they not? 

Mr. MALonge. Not power revenue, Senator. All the charges that I 
suggest should be made would be made on a fair basis to the particular 
projects financed, and which would be made with a view of returning 
the investment to the Government in the proper time, and also allowing 
a fair return to the States furnishing the dam sites, if you please. 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. You would not expect, as I understand your 
plan, any profits to accrue to either of the States until after those 
profits had begun to come in? 

Mr. Matoxn. I would not expect anyone to borrow money to pay the 
State of Nevada. 

Senator Jounson. Well, it would not be a question of borrowing 
money, perhaps, but you would wait until the project was self-sustain- 
ing, or until profits were coming in before, of course, you would pay any 
profits out, would you not? 

Mr. Matone. Well, that was the particular point on which I would 
like very much to have a board assist the Secretary, because it is very 
easy to make a showing, for instance, that your domestic water costs 
you so much that you can not at this time afford to pay for it. But 
it the facts were gathered by a board and laid before the Secretary, 
they could be judged on the facts of the case as to where the water was 
going and what charges were being made for it, whether or not the 
returas justified it. That is what I mean, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. I see. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Malone. 
I wish to God there was some other place that Los Angeles could get 
domestic water than the Colorado River, but I don’t know any other 
place. 

Mr. Matone. Well, why should you wish that, Senator? 

Senator Jouxsox. Well, then we would not have any troubles, 
perhaps. 

Mr. MALONE. There might be worse troubles, Senator. 

Senator Jonxsox. No; If we could protect Imperial Valley in some 
fashion and give domestic water to southern California in some other 
way than by the erection of any of these works, I would love it, I 
confess to you. lt is no pleasure to be here in opposition—well, never 
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Senator Prrrmax. I just want to ask one further question there. 
Under the set-up in the Johnson bill would there be any profit on this 
power? : 

Mr. MALONE. With no revenues from any other source, Senator? 

Senator PITTMAN. Just as he sets it up in his bill. 

Mr. Matone. There would be a theoretical small profit, but as sug- 
gested, there probably will be extra expense here and there that might 
very properly consume the entire margin unless proper charges are 
made. I would say that the set-up shows a profit on power alone. 

Senator Prrruax. Your set-up that you have there is made on the 
basis of paying interest on the investment in the all-American canal, 
is it not? 

Mr. MALONE, There is a set-up in my report that takes every item 
set up in the Senator's bill into account, and then the separate items, 
what they amount to, which, by the way, are in your office, Senator. 
I wish I had them here. 

Senator Pirrman. And what margin does that leave between the cost 
and the market price of other power in the market at Los Angeles? 

Mr. MALONE. With everything included, about an even mill; 1.1 mills 
theoretical margin. 

Senator PirrMaNn. Based on the set-up? 

Mr. MALONE. The entire set-up. 

Senator Prrruax. The set-up in the Johnson bill? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator Prrrman. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Anything further? 

Senator Haypmn, I attended the Denver conference when you were 
present and saw the States come very close in accord, and I was very 
much interested in your statement of the result of the conference at San 
Francisco. I understood you to say that the California offer was ap- 
proximately four-tenths of a mill per kllowatt-hour as compensation to 
Arizona and Nevada, and that certain members of the Arizona commis- 
sion offered to recommend approximately six-tenths of a mill per 
kilowatt-hour. 5 

Mr. MALONE. Certain members of their delegation. I do not know 
whether they are even members of the commission. I do not hold the 
commission to that, you understand. 

Senator Haypen. I understand, but those were figures that were seri- 
ously discussed. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator HAYDEN. Being a difference then on the basis of things of 
approximately about two-tenths of a mill per kilowatt-hour? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. I was anxious to get those facts fixed firmly in my 
mind. I noticed in the course of your testimony, and I made some 
figures here, where you set up as the price of power laid down in Los 
Angeles, taking into consideration the set-up in the bill, at 3.75 of a 
mill, 3.75 per kilowatt-hour. And then I understood you to say that 
leaving out the set-up in the bill with respect to the all-American canal, 
that that power could be laid down in Los Angeles for 3.04. 

Mr. Marone. Yes; that was the statement I made. 

Senator HAYDEN. Well, subtracting the one from the other, then the 
subsidy to the all-American canal in the bill amounts to seventy-one one- 
hundredths of a mill? Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; the difference amounts to that. 

Senator HaypreN. Well, if that is true, then there is a subsidy in the 
bill of over seven-tenths of a mill for the all-American canal, whereas 
California has offered to Nevada and Arizona only four-tenths of a mill 
by way of compensation, and Arizona, as was explained by the repre- 
sentatives of Arizona, has asked for only six-tenths of a mill? 

Mr. Matoxx. For the two States. 

Senator Haypen. The two States. So the set-up that exists in the 
bill carries more by way of subsidy to the all-American canal than was 
asked by the representatives of Arizona in San Francisco as compensa- 
tion to the two States? 

Mr. Martone. Yes. And in that connection, Senator, I want to say 
this: There is some difference of opinion between myself—I won't in- 
clude too many members of the Nevada commission; I will speak for 
myself—but I believe they are in accord with me on that. We 
have always considered that the all-American canal does benefit all of 
the seven States to whatever extent that it might assist in the gaining 
of an agreement with Mexico at the proper time, but I or our commis- 
sion are not in position to judge what that would be. You members 
of the committee are in a position to judge that. I have always con- 
sidered there was some benefit. What that benefit is, it is probably not 
anything like as much as is included, but, whatever it is determined to 
be, it is perfectly all right with us. Arizona insists, on the other hand, 
and they argue it, and in some ways it locks like it is well taken, that 
it is no benefit whatever to the other States; but, as I say, the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the members of this committee are far better able 
to judge what benefits there would be in that particular than any 
commissions. 

Senator Haypey. As I understood you to answer Senator JOHNSON, 
you would have no objection to the construction of the all-American 
canal as an ordinary reclamation project, without interest, for the 
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benefit of the lands in that section of the country, and it would be a 
positive advantage to the scheme to have it done in that way. In 
other words, this seven-tenths of a mill that is charged to power by 
having the all-American canal constructed as an ordinary reclamation 
project would be removed? 

Mr. Matoxn. Interest on the all-American canal amounts to, as I 
say, about $896,000 a year on a straight-line basis, meaning the average 
over the period, which in turn amounts to almost exactly a quarter of 
a mill in this set-up. That could be eliminated if the Senator's bill 
was drawn, as it was last year at one time, so that the all-American 
canal would be constructed under the Reclamation Service, contracts 
being made with the lands prior to starting construction, the same as 
you bave it on the dam in regard to power, and then there would be 
no interest, and the lands would pay the cost. Does that answer your 
question? 

Senator HAYDEN. Yes. I can see that. Now, the set-up in the bill, 
as I remember, last year provided for $31,000,000 for the construction 
of the all-American canal, The bill itself provides for the construction 
of the canal from the Laguna Dam into the Coachella Valley. My 
understanding of that $31,000,000 figure is that it would only carry 
the canal through the sand dunes and into what now comprises the 
irrigation district. That there would be some eighty-odd miles for the 
additional canal, and the figures for that, I think, are some $11,000,000, 
if I remember right, to carry out the purpose of the bill. Have you in 
your set-up counted on $31,000,000, or a total of $42,000,000 for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MALONE. We have counted on $31,000,000—it is either $31,000,- 
000 or $31,500,000. I have it in my report; and in addition the inter- 
est during the construction of the canal, which would only be a part 
of the 10 years as outlined for the dam, making a total of $35,000,000, 
including interest during construction and the original cost of the 
canal, Now, I am not exactly clear where the end of the canal would 
be, Senator, and I would not answer it without referring to the Wey- 
mouth report. You can get it from the report if you desire. 

Senator HAYDEN. My recollection of the Weymouth report is that 
the cost of the all-American canal proper, carrying it only through the 
sand dunes, would be $31,000,000, and that there would be an addi- 
tional cost of $11,000,000 to carry it from that point to the Coachella 
Valley. Now, the bill provides for delivery water into the Coachella 
Valley. So it seems to me that if the plan of the bill was carried 
out you would have to make your figure $42,000,000 instead of $31,000,- 
000 and base your calculations on that assumption. 

Mr. MaLoxe. I would be very glad to clear that point up for the 
committee. I am satisfied that Thomas Maddock or myself could do it. 
I could tell you, though, definitely in a day or so. 

Senator Haypen. That is all. 

Senator Jouxsox. Was not the only proposition that was made by 
Arizona in writing the proposition that was made jn Denver of 1 mill? 

Mr. MALone. No, Senator. In that same proposition were included 
three others, or two other propositions signed by two Arizona men and 
two Nevada men, or three. I think Senator Prrrman signed it with 
us. We had him there as our legal adviser. And two or three Cali- 
fornia men included two or three other propositions which were fairer 
to California, or closer—or a lower figure, put it that way, than 
1 mill. 

Senator Jounson. At any rate, it is in writing? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. But the proposition was in writing? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; the proposition was in writing. And so are the 
others in writing. 

Senator Jounson. So we can obtain that? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Senator JoHNsoN. You say there were other propositions in writing in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. MALONE. No; no propositions were made in writing. We simply 
held sessions, without keeping a record, simply so we could talk freely. 
I am not here quoting to bind anybody. Your commission is not bound 
by anything I say, because it was understood that if we did not arrive 
at an agreement it was off like that, and we would start new again. 

Senator JOHNSON. All right. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Anything further? If not, that will be all, Mr. 
Malone. We thank you. 

The above is a complete transcript of the statement and cross- 
examination before the United States Senate Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation made by the writer, January 20, 1928. 

Full explanation of the power and water set-up on the lower Colorado 
River is contained in a report, copy of which can be obtained by 
addressing the writer, Carson City, Nev. 

Gro. W. MALONE, 
State Engineer, Nevada, 
Secretary Colorado River Commission, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 
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S. 162. An act for the relief of William M. Sherman; 

S. 342. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.; 

S. 362. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Lloyd Lafot; 

S. 379. An act for the relief of William R. Boyce & Son; 

S. 445. An act for the relief of the Florida East Coast Car 
Ferry Co.; H 
8. a An act to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 

case of Edward I. Gallagher, of New York, administrator 
3 of Charles Gallagher, deceased; 
8. 1217. An act for the relief of Albert Wood ; 

S. 1646. An act for the relief of James M. E. Brown; 

S. 1852. An act to correct the naval record of John Lewis 
Burns; 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Lieut. Charles Thomas 
Wooten, United States Navy; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of the owner of the Coast Transit 
Division barge No. 4; 

S. 2733. An act to amend the military record of Joseph Cun- 
ningham ; 

S. 2802. An act to provide for the appointment of midship- 
men at large by the Vice President of the United States; 

S. 3308. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the facts in the claim of John L. Alcock; 

S. 3338. An act authorizing the sale of certain lands on Petit 
Jean Mountain, near Morrilton, Ark., for use by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Arkansas; 

S. 3427. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
make a readjustment of pay to Gunner W. H. Anthony, jr., 
United States Navy (retired) ; 

S. 2227. An act for the relief of F. L. Campbell; 

S. 3903. An act to provide for the reinterment of bodies now 
interred in the grounds of St. Francis de Sales Church, in the 
District of Columbia; 

8. 4376. An act for the relief of Harry M. King; 

S. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Commander Albert Cushing Read, United States Navy, 
for his achievement in completing the first trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flight, and providing for his advancement on the list of 
commanders of the Navy; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lease to the New Orleans Association of Commerce New 
Orleans quartermaster intermediate depot unit No. 2. 

On May 29, 1928: 

S. 19. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 

S. 374. An act for the relief of Lulu Chaplin; 

. 605. An act for the relief of Capt. Clarence Barnard; 
An act for the relief of J. F. Nichols; 
An act for the relief of the Near East Relief (Inc.); 
An act for the relief of Mattie Holcomb; 
. An act for the relief of Omer D. Lewis; 
. An act for the relief of Capt. Joseph W. Loef; 
. An act for the relief of Martha Henson; 
. An act for the relief of William A. Light; 
2306. An act for the relief of William E. Thackrey ; - 

S. 2473. An act for the relief of Will J. Allen; 

S. 2511. An act to change the name of St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum and amend the act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to incorporate St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, 
in the District of Columbia,’ approved February 25, 1831”; 

S. 2516. An act for the relief of the owners and/or receiver of 
the American steam tug W. 8. Holbrook; 

S. 2644. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the P. L. Andrews Corporation; 

S. 2697. An act for the relief of Hattie M. McMahon; 

S. 2764. An act for the relief of Nelle McConnell; 

S. 2966. An act for the relief of Oliver C. Sell; 

S. 3201. An act for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle; 

S. 1122. An act for the relief of S. Davidson & Sons; 

S. 2660. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3694. An act regulating juvenile insurance by fraternal 
beneficial associations in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3868. An act authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Creek Nation, and for other purposes; 

S. 4124. An act to provide for notice to owners of land as- 
sessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in the 


. . . . . %. %. . IR 


| District of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 
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S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution providing for the erection of a 
public historical museum on the site of Fort Defiance, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

STEAMSHIP “ALABAMA” SILVER SERVICE SET 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Naval Affairs be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 18182, which provides that the 
Secretary of the Navy shall have authority to deliver to the 
State of Alabama a silver service set which was contributed 
by the State to the steamship Alabama. It is recommended by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee will be discharged. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection; the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARTHA ANDREW VIRGINIA JOHNSON 


Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Claims be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4380) for the relief of Martha 
Andrew Virginia Johnson, which passed the House, to pay $180 
to a soldier who failed to sign his name where the gratuity was 
to go to his mother. That is the sole question involved. and 
the amount is $180. If the committee shall be discharged, I 
will ask that the Senate immediately consider the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to dis- 
charging the committee from the further consideration of the 
bill? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest that we begin at the 
beginning of the calendar and call from that point so that we 
may reach all the unobjected bills on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Kansas that nothing has been disposed of from 
the calendar yet. These are all reports of committees or mo- 
tions to discharge committees. 


CONVICT LABOR 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of the 
parliamentary situation which will probably prevent action 
during the present session upon the convict labor bill, I ask that 
n letter written by the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes] which very clearly, concisely, and ably sets forth the 
progress of this bill and the arguments in its favor, with which 
I am in accord, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


— UNITED STATES Sxxarn, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1928. 


Is there objection? 


Hon. Davin I, WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: Thanks for your letter, inclosing telegram con- 
cerning the convict labor bill. It is another evidence of your fine in- 
terest in this legislation for which I am grateful, as joint author of 
the bill, and for which also, I am sure, both labor and capital and 
the women’s group are equally grateful, 

The bill now before the Senate was passed by the House last week 
by the overwhelming majority of 303 to 39, after six hours’ debate, 
this being the third time the measure, or similar bills, have passed 
that body. The vote would have been even greater had the entire 
membership been present. For instance, 11 votes from New Jersey 
would have been for the bill, but the delegation was absent, due to the 
New Jersey primary. 

A careful poll indicates that an overwhelming majority in the 
Senate is ready to vote for the bill, and only a yery small minority 
can be counted on to oppose it. 

The bill has not become a law before, because it has always been 
blocked by a Senate filibuster in the closing hours of a session. The 


same methods are again being employed—refusal to permit a vote. 
As amended the bill grants three years in which managements of 
penal institutions may readjust their institutional affairs to meet 
Whatever situation may arise, as the bill will not go into effect until 
the expiration of that time. 


This was a concession on the part of 
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the proponents of the bill in compliance with requests of officials 
of several States, 

Support of the measure comes from three distinct elements in our 
national life; the American Federation of Labor, the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, and manufacturers representing more than 
$2,500,000,000 in invested capital, and an important group determined 
to bring national prison reform. 


WIDE SUPPORT OF BILL 


Through all of its State and local organizations the Labor Federation, 
with its 5,000,000 members, has appealed to Congress to pass this bill 
in the name of men and women working industrially who feel the re- 
sulting evil of competition with cheap prison labor. 

The manufacturers seek this legislation in fairness to industries which 
have already suffered the ill effects of ruinous competition with 
smuggled prison-made goods. 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs makes its appeal in the 
name of 14,000 women's clubs throughout the country, whose 2,000,000 
members are interested in women workers in industry and in a great 
national prison reform looking to the proper employment and re- 
habilitation of the prisoner himself. 

Also supporting the legislation will be found numerous other or- 
ganizations of varied character, among them the national organization 
for the blind, whose industry—the broom business—is rapidly being 
wrecked by the cencentration of prison labor in broom making. 

The open opposition to the bill is largely confined to certain prison 
officials in States where prisoners are employed in the manufacture of 
articles thrown on the open market in competition with free labor and 
free capital. 

The undercover opposition to the bill, an insidious opposition work- 
ing in the dark and dealing in misrepresentations, is the prison con- 
tractor who does not come out in the open to defend his tainted busi- 
ness, but who works through agents, to mislead the public and Congress. 

The first propaganda calculated to mislead was the charge that the 
total output of the prisons was a small percentage of the total output 
of the manufacturers and could not interfere with either private capital 
or free labor. 

The fallacy of such an argument is apparent. The total volume of 
convict labor as compared to the total of manufacturing products of 
the Nation has nothing to do with the problem. Although this total 
prison output is actually large, amounting to something between 
$45,000,000 and $55,000,000 a year, the disastrous effect of it is 
found, not in its extent, but by falsely labeling the prison products 
and smuggling them into States to be sold on the open market, the 
prison contractor is in a position to depress an entire industry. 

With such smuggling going on in a few concentrated industries the 
result is obyious. 

Both labor and capital insist they are struggling against ruinous 
competition with prison products, and they are best qualified to 
determine this, 

ANONYMOUS PROPAGANDA 


Coincidental with the circularization of Congress by a committee of 
prison officials opposing this legislation anonymous communications 
were sent to persons in some 20 or 30 States. 

The signed circulars which have been sent to Members of Congress 
recite statements made by a few prison officials to the committees of 
the Senate and House before whom exhaustive hearings on the question 
were held. 

Nearly every prison official who signed the circulars was heard by 
these two committees composed of Members of the House and Senate 
representing 21 States. 

It is significant that after hearing these opponents, cross-examining 
them, weighing their ideas and their theories, to say nothing of their 
charges, the two committees each reported this legislation favorably, 
there being but one dissenting yote on each of the Senate and House 
committees. 

The record of the House debate is an eloquent answer to the state- 
ments made in these circulars. The vote of 303 to 39 in the House is 
a definite answer of that body as to the weight of the statements. 

Therefore, the details of these circulars need not be discussed here, 
with the possible exception of a cunning attempt to mislead Congress 
into the fear that the legislation might interfere with the work of 
prisoners. on prison farms in the raising of raw materials. 

No single State in the Union has ever passed a bill against the sale 
of agricultural products, and it is a far stretch of the imagination and 
a far-fetched conclusion that at some future occasion any State might 
write a law prohibiting the sale of agricultural products. And the 
hearings are replete with statements of the proponents of the bill that 
no such State legislation has ever been contemplated. Every opponent 
of the bill knows, or should know, that the bill seeks only to end the 
smuggling of manufactured products, 

This is one of the specious arguments advanced by the prison con- 
tractor in an effort to protect his profits made through prison-mann- 
factured products. He, of course, has no interest whatever in agri- 
culture, but the far-fetched idea gave him an opportunity to raise a 
false fear. 
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May I call your attention to a few facts in connection with the 
four New England States from which certain opposition to this legisla- 
tion is emanating? 

CONNECTICUT 

The last available figures published by the United States Department 
of Labor, based on a survey made in 1923 and printed in 1925, show 
that in Connecticut the average number of prisoners in the State penal 
institutions was 916; the average in productive labor in the same 
institutions was 528. 

The total estimated valuation of products manufactured in the 
Connecticut prisons was $2,308,000. The total estimated valuation of 
Prison products made in Connecticut and sold outside of that State 
was $1,808,000, and only $500,000 worth inside the State. 

The Connecticut prisons, according to the report, were operated on 
the piece price“ system, which differs only slightly from the contract 
system. 

Under the contract system the State feeds, clothes, and guards the 
convicts. The contractor engages with the State for the labor of the 
convicts. He pays so much per capita for the prisoner’s services and 
supplies the raw materials and superintends the work. 

The piece price system differs principally in the method of paying for 
the convict’s services. Under this system, instead of paying so much per 
capita for the services of the convict, the contractor pays an agreed 
price for the piecework done by the prisoner, or so much per “piece” 
or article. The supervision of the work is usually under a prison 
official, but witnesses at the hearings testified that very frequently the 
contractor had an agent in the prison actually doing the superintending. 

I do not have before me a report of the Connecticut prison for 1923; 
but in the same bulletin of the Department of Labor from which the 
other figures are taken, it is stated that the Connecticut prison received 
$125,000 for the services of its convicts who turned out products 
valued at $2,300,000, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The same bulletin shows that in the same year the total valuation of 
products produced in the New Hampshire penitentiary was $233,000. 

Of the $233,000 worth of products, only $3,400 worth were sold 
within the State of New Hampshire and $229,000 sold outside the 
State. 

RHODE ISLAND 


The bulletin shows that in the State of Rhode Island, where certain 
prison officials have been active in opposition to this bill, the total 
production of prison-made products was $1,400,916. 

Of this amount of manufactured products only $4,652 were sold in 
the State of Rhode Island. 

Dumped upon the markets of other States, frequently in violation of 
the laws of other States, were $1,396,264 worth of convict-made goods 
from the State of Rhode Island. 

The Bulletin shows that Rhode Island prisons operated under the 
piece-price system. 

VERMONT 

In the State of Vermont the Bulletin shows a total of $672,563 
worth of prison-made products. 

Of this large total, only $9,080 worth were sold in the State of 
Vermont. 

A total of $663,485 worth of prison products were dumped into the 
open markets of other States, frequently in violation of State statutes. 

The Vermont prisons, the Bulletin shows, are operated under the 
piece-price system. 

The complaint of these States against this legislation Is solely because 
they desire to continue the unmoral practice of selling from three- 
fourths to practically all of their prison products in other States, which 
States prohibit, their own prisons from selling their products within 
their own borders. 

In opposing this legislation they make an unconscionable appeal to 
be permitted to violate the expressed opinion of another State, as 
written into its laws, to the disadvantage of that State. In effect they 
demand the right to violate the laws of a neighbor and friendly State. 
It is an appeal to protect the business of smuggling contract goods into 
another State. 

And by defeating the laws of friendly and neighbor States these 
States also make it possible for the prison contractor to defy the laws 
of all States and interfere with whatever prison reforms may be desired 
or contemplated by any State, 

Convict-made goods manufactured, for instance, in Ohio, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, or New York can not be sold in those States 
under their own laws. The people of those States, through their legis- 
latures, have written into their laws the protection of free capital 
and free labor from prison labor, Your own State of Massachusetts 
has taken progressive steps in this matter. 

And yet Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island, 
among others, may dump their prison-made products into Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, or any other State, to the 
enrichment of the prison contractor and the detriment of honest men 
who either Jabor for their wages or invest their capital in industry, 
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NEW JERSEY 


It is interesting to note that in New Jersey during the term of 
Gov. Warrzn Eben, now a Member of the United States Senate, the 
prison contract system was in effect. 

Governor Epce saw its waste and unfairness. He decided to place 
the penal jnstitutions of his State on a business basis, and enlisted the 
interest of Mr. Dwight Morrow, at present United States anrbassador 
to Mexico. 

A survey was made, and Mr. Morrow assumed a place at the head 
of the board in charge of New Jersey's penal institutions. The contract 
system was abolished by him and the State-use system inaugurated, 
Ambassador Morrow served for four years, 1917 to 1921; a business- 
like administration was inaugurated and New Jersey's convicts to-day 
do not make products to be dumped Into the open market, but manu- 
facture only those products needed by the State institutions of New 
Jersey. 

New Jersey took an early lead in such reform and is attempting 
to protect private capital and free labor from smuggling of convict- ! 
made goods. But the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island may now send their conviet-made unlabeled or 
falsely labeled products into New Jersey and nullify and defy New" 
Jersey laws. 

Senator Epse and Senator Epwanps, also a former Governor of New 
Jersey, have both been active in their support of this legislation, bav- 
ing had experience in a State living up to the principle underlying this 
bill. 

CONSTITUTION ALITY 


Recently an unsigned brief attacking the constitutionality of the 
convict labor bill was sent to Members of the Senate. 

During the House debate on this bill its constitutionality was dis- 
cussed, and so conclusive were the arguments made by able attorney 
Members of the House that the legal phases of the bill were sustained 
by the overwhelming vote. 

The chairman of the Labor Committee of the House, Mr. Kopp, of 
Iowa, made a forceful speech on the subject and presented a compre- 
hensive brief as to the constitutionality of the bill. 

Mr. Donald R. Richberg, appearing as counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor before the Senate and House committees during the 
hearings, satisfied the members of these committees as to the consti- 
tutionality of the bill in an exhaustive brief. 

It is significant to note also that Congressman L. C. Dyre, acting 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, voted for the bill, as did 
Congressman HATTON SUMNERS, of Texas, ranking Democrat on the 
Judiciary Committee. 

May I call your attention to the fact that the unsigned brief which 
was circulated to Senators in opposition to the bill takes up several 
pages of discussion without mentioning the Wilson Act, the language of 
which formed the basis for the drafting of the present convict labor 
bill, or the re Rahrer case, the Supreme Court decision in which the 
Wilson Act was sustained and the broad principles laid down as to 
the power of Congress in the matter of divesting statutes, 

You will note in the unsigned brief, also, a lengthy discussion of 
the child labor laws, and the decisions under which they were declared 
unconstitutional. 

It is significant to note in this connection that an eminent attorney 
appearing against this bill before the House committee, representing. 
by the way, the State of Connecticut, on direct question stated that in 
his view the child labor case could not be accepted as a precedent 
against the proposed convict labor bill. 

The proponents of the bill do not doubt the constitutionality of the 
bill. They would not urge the passage of an unconstitutional act; it 
is the prison contractor, the opponent of the measure, who advances 
this pet expedient of otherwise silenced opposition. 


A CHARACTERISTIC APPEAL 


The object of the telegram received by you from the warden of the 
Missouri penitentiary is apparent. 

The Missouri delegation in the House, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, with the exception of one absentee, voted solidly for this bill. 
Both United States Senators from Missouri have spoken for it. 

These representatives know Missouri. And so an appeal is made by 
the Missouri warden to a Senator in Massachusetts, more than 1,000 
miles away. Unfortunately the writer of the telegram forgot to note 
that the Massachusetts delegation voted solidly for the bill in the 
House. 

The opposition to this bill at first claimed that it would result in 
idleness among the prisoners by forcing the States into the State-use 
system. 

Not satisfied with hearsay statements on this subject, I wrote to 
responsible executives of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and other States, and obtained the facts eoncerning prison employ- 
ment under the State-use system. 

These facts, completely disproving the claims of the opposition made 
on hearsay evidence, were given to the Senate by me on April 17. 
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Some time ago there came to my attention a report of the State 
auditor of Missouri which throws additional light on this particular 
phase of the problem. 

The following two excerpts are taken from the Report of the 
State auditor of Missouri in connection with the penitentiary’s 
finances: 

„About 2,200 is the largest number employed at one time, and 
this leaves a small army of about 1.100 or 1,200 men unemployed 
that must be fed and clothed 365 days in the year. 

* * * * * 


* . 

„It is also true that every outside industry is not a financial 
success, farms not excepted. There is entirely too much lost motion, 
too many trucks and automobiles operated, and too many leaks in 
these outside industries that are not accounted for.” 

Responsible officials in State use States declare that prison idleness 
is a disappearing problem in their penitentiaries; examiners for the 
State auditor of Missouri find that in the Missouri penitentiary, 
where products are manufactured and dumped into the open market 
“there is a small army of about 1,100 or 1,200 men unemployed 
* * 7” 

As a matter of fact, the bill now before Congress in itself has 
nothing to do with the employment of prisoners. After its passage, 
any prison management may employ its prisoners as it sees fit. 
The only change to be brought about with this Federal legislation as 
the initial step is to force the penitentiaries to sell their products 
in compliance with the laws of the State in which they are to be 
sold, At least one large penitentiary in the United States now 
labels its products “prison-made” and operates its penitentiary 
profitably, selling its products on the market. 

The honest sale and distribution of prison products will put the 
prison contractor out of business, and the $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 
worth of prison products now being sold through him will find their 
way to sale in an honest fashion, which is all that the proponents of 
this bill desire. - 

There are some honest opponents of this legislation; there are 
some prison officials who do not take the broader view, and there 
are those who prefer to go on as at present because it is the easy 
way, but the prison contractor is the real opposition to this bill 
and his organized opposition in an underbanded way has been difficult 
to meet. His work has been under cover and in the dark. 

Thanking you for your continued interest, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry B. Hawes. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a communication 
from the assistant general counsel for the United States Vet- 
eran’s Bureau, setting forth in detail the legislation affecting 
war veterans that has been passed during the present session. 
It will be helpful to the war veterans to have this summary 
of new legislation concisely presented. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, May 29, 1928. 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 5 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR WALSH: In accordance with your suggestion, there 
is submitted herewith a redraft of the résumé of legislation enacted at 
this session of Congress for the benefit of veterans of the World War 
which had previously been submitted to you. The redrafted résumé 
has been amplified in certain respects so as to explain in succinct 
manner the various amendments adopted. 

1. Hospitalization: On May 23, 1928, the President approved Pub- 
lic, 480, Seventieth Congress, “An act to authorize an appropriation 
to provide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes,” which 
authorizes an appropriation of $15,000,000 for the construction of addi- 
tional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau; $7,000,000 of the total amount authorized by 
this act was appropriated in the second deficiency bill approved May 29, 
1928 (Public, 563, 7oth Cong.). 

This construction program is to provide additions to or replacement 
of facilities at Bedford, Mass.; Oteen, N. C.; North Chicago, III.; St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Palo Alto, Calif.; American Lake, Wash.; Chillicothe, 
Ohio; Maywood, III.; Walla Walla, Wash.; North Little Rock, Ark. ; 
Tuskegee, Ala.; Excelsior Springs, Mo.; Tucson, Ariz.; Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Fort Snelling, Minn.; Sheridan, Wyo.; and the erection 
of a ward of 100 beds at Walter Reed Hospital (Army), Washington, 
D. C. It also includes new hospital projects to replace the existing 
structurally unsuitable Government-owned facilities at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the leased facilities at Kansas City, Mo. Further, it authorizes con- 


struction of new facilities in the Kentucky and the southern New Eng- 
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land areas, and includes an amount to supplement funds heretofore 
authorized for the erection of a permanent bospital in Louisiana. There 
is provided a special fund to permit of the revamping of other bureau 
hospitals to meet the changes in the hospital load and to erect a ward 
for women patients in the vicinity of Washington, D. C. 

One of the important questions raised in connection with the consid- 
eration of this legislation was the mandatory provisions of section 202, 
paragraph (10) of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, in so far as the 
hospitalization of neuropsychiatric patients was concerned. The Direc- 
tor of the Veterans’ Bureau, by the issuance of Director’s Decision 
No. 375, has held that hospitalization under the first provision of sec- 
tion 202 (10) of the act, as amended, is mandatory, and further, that: 
hospital facilities under the control and jurisdiction of the bureau are 
equivalent to Government facilities. The Congress recognized to some 
extent the need for additional hospital facilities to meet the require- 
ments for hospitalization under this section by adding authority for con- 
struction over and above that recommended by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
which recommendation was based to a large extent on cases where the 
disabilities are service connected. 

This measure further authorizes the President to accept from any 
State or other political subdivision, or from any corporation, associa- 
tion, individual or individuals, any building, structure, equipment, or 
grounds, suitable for the care of the disabled with due regard to fire or 
other hazards, state of repair, and all other pertinent considerations. 
The last section of Public, No. 480, repeals section 4 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital and 
out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization 
under the World War veterans’ act, 1924,“ approved March 3, 1925, 
Had this section of the previous law not been repealed it would have, 
been necessary, upon the completion of the hospital program authorized 
therein, which would have taken place some time during the current 
year, to have discontinued the use of other than Government facilities 
for Veterans’ Bureau patients. 

2. Adjusted compensation: On May 29, 1928, the President approved 
an amendment to the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended 
(Public, No. 570, 70th Cong.), which contains the following important 
provisions: 

(1) The time for filing applications for benefits under the World War 
adjusted compensation act is extended two years, from January 1, 1928, 
to January 2, 1930. 

(2) The Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case 
may be, is authorized, where the records of the department show that 
an application has been filed within the required time, but the applica- 
tion itself can not be found, to certify to the Veterans’ Bureau the 
adjusted service credit of the veteran, the application of the veteran 
being presumed in the absence of affirmative evidence to the contrary 
to have been valid when originally filed. This will permit the extension 
of benefits to veterans and their dependents in cases where the appli- 
cations haye been lost after receipt in the proper department. 

(3) The death of a veteran is presumed where he has been absent 
from his home and family for a period of seven years during which no 
intelligence of his existence has been received. 

(4) Provision is made that where the person entitled is a minor, 
mentally incompetent, or under other legal disability payment may be 
made to the legally constituted guardian, curator, or conservator of the’ 
person entitled to payment, or to the person found by the director to: 
be otherwise legally vested with the care of the person entitled to pay- 
ment or of his estate. It is provided that prior to receipt of notice by 
the bureau that any such person entitled to payment is under such 
legal disability payment may be made to such person direct. 

(5) Authority is given to the veteran to designate more than one 
beneficiary under his adjusted service certificate. 

(6) False and fraudulent statements in connection with securing 
duplicate certificates are brought within the penal provisions of the law. 

3. Disabled emergency officers: On May 24, 1928, the House and 
Senate passed by two-thirds vote Public, No. 506, Seventieth Congress, 
“An act making eligible for retirement, under certain conditions, officers 
and former officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United 
States, other than officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service of 
the United States during the World War,“ which provides for the 
retirement of ex-emergency officers of the World War who incurred 
physical disability in line of duty and who have been or may hereafter, 
within one year, be rated in accordance with law at not less than 30 
per cent permanent disability by the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
for disability resulting directly from such war service, with pay at the 
rate of 75 per cent of the pay to which they were entitled at time of 
discharge from their commissioned service, this pay to be in lieu of all 
disability compensation to which they are entitled under the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended. This act also accords these ex- 
emergency officers the privilege of hospitalization and medical treat- 
ment from the Veterans’ Bureau. It further provides that these ex- 
officers shall be entitled to the same privileges as are now provided or 
may hereafter be provided for the officers of the Regular Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps retired for physical disability incurred in line of 
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duty. The same class of officers who have been, or hereafter may be, 
rated less than 30 per cent and more than 10 per cent permanently 
disabled by the United States Veterans’ Bureau for disability resulting 
directly from such war service and incurred in line of duty are entitled 

to have their names placed on the appropriate emergency officers’ 
retired list with the rank held by them when discharged from their 
commissioned service, but without retired pay, and are entitled only to 
such compensation and other benefits as are now or may hereafter be 
provided by law or regulations of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
together with all privileges as are now or may hereafter be provided 
by law or regulations for officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps who have been retired for physical disability incurred in line of 
duty. 

The act provides that the retired list created thereby of the officers 
of the Army shall be published annually in the Army Register, and 
said retired lists of the Navy and Marine Corps, respectively, shall be 
published annually in the Navy Register. 

4. World War veterans’ act, as amended: On May 29, 1928, the 
President approved an amendment to the World War veterans’ act, 
as amended, which contains many notable amendments, the most im- 
portant of which are as follows: 

(1) A statute of limitations on insurance suits providing that suits 
on contracts of insurance must be brought within six years after 
the claim accrues or one year after the passage of the act, whichever 
is the later. Heretofore, under the conformity act, the statutes of 
limitations of the different States applied.“ 

(2) Authority for payment of expenses of original appointments of 
guardians, 

(3) Authority is granted the director for the waiver of recovery 
of payments made to any person who, in the judgment of the director, 
is without fault on his part, and where, in the judgment of the 
director, such recovery would defeat the purpose of benefits otherwise 
authorized, or would be against equity and good conscience. In all 
cases where waiver of recovery is made the disbursing officers are 
relieved from liability. The previous law only permitted the waiver 
of payments which had been made to a beneficiary and provided no 
relief for disbursing officers. 

(4) The next change provided by the amendatory act is adminis- 
trative in nature and authorizes the director to contract for the 
service of translators. This amendment was to facilitate translation 
of foreign mail which is received in the Veterans’ Bureau from prac- 
tically all the countries in the world. * 

(5) Authority is granted for the purchase of transcripts of records, 
including ail evidence of trial of litigated cases. 

(6) Authority for the payment of expenses of medical examinations, 
and inspections when necessary, in connection with the reinstatement 
of insurance, for the determination of the fact of permanent and total 
disability for insurance purposes, and the date of beginning and 
termination thereof. 

(7) Authority for the payment of death compensation to children 
after the age of 18 and until the cart of education or training 
(but not after the age of 21 years). 

(8) Authority for the payment of dependenty compensation to 
parents irrespective of the time the dependency arises, but to continue 
only during the existence of actual dependency, and not until the 
death of the parent, as formerly provided. 

(9) Provision for the payment of $107 for burial and funeral 
expenses in all cases in which the director, in his discretion and with 
due regard to the circumstances of the case, may decide. Contracts 
for burial services are authorized to be made within the limits of the 
amount allowed without regard to the laws prescribing advertisement 
for proposals for supplies and services or the awarding of contracts to 
the lowest bidder. This will permit the bureau to procure the best 
funeral for the money, regardless of the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes requiring the acceptance of the lowest bid. It is further 
provided that no deduction shall be made from the amount allowed 
because of any contribution toward the burial by a State, county, 
municipality, or other political subdivision. 

(10) Provision to authorize the director, in his diseretion, to appor- 
tion compensation where the veteran is a patient in the hospital or 
for any other reason is separated from his wife and children, This 
amendment is designed to overcome the difficulty encountered in the 
former law under which an apportionment was mandatory, regardless 
of the circumstances surrounding the separation, which resulted occa- 
sionally in an apportionment of the veteran's compensation to an unde- 
serving wife. 

(11) The time for filing proof of claim was extended to April 6, 
1930, and the director was authorized, in his discretion, to extend the 
time for filing claims to April 6, 1930. 

(12) The rates of compensation for widows and children receiving 
compensation under an accrued right under the war risk insurance act 
was equalized so as to make them entitled to the same amount as is 
payable to widows and children receiving benefits under the World War 
veterans’ act. 

(13) The provision permitting the payment of Government Insurance 
to a restricted class was amended in so far as converted insurance ig 
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concerned. There is no longer any restriction on the designation of 
beneficiaries for converted insurance. 

(14) Provision was made for reconyersion of insurance to policies 
carrying a lower rate of premium, where the insured is in good health, 
provided, however, that no reconversion may be made to the five-year 
level premium form of policy. This amendment is effective as of 
June 7, 1924. 

(15) Provision is made for the granting of converted insurance to any 
person who has heretofore applied or been eligible to apply for yearly 
renewable term insurance or United States Government life insurance, 
provided such person is in good health and furnishes evidence satisfac- 
tory to the director, The provisions of this section apply only to persons 
in the military or naval forces of the United States during the World 
War, and no more than $10,000 insurance may be carried by any one 
person at any time, nor can any person who has surrendered his United 
States Government life (converted) insurance for its cash surrender 
value apply for such insurance to the extent of the amount so sur- 
rendered. 

(16) Provision is made for the inclusion of a new clause in the 
United States Government life (converted) insurance policy whereby an 
insured who Is totally disabled for a period of 12 consecutive months 
shall be paid disability benefits under the contract as though he were 
permanently and totally disabled. This clause will be inserted only 
upon application and upon payment of the necessary premium. Bene- 
fits under this clause do not prejudice the rights of an insured who is 
otherwise permanently and totally disabled. 

(17) Compensation which is uncollected by reason of the provisions 
of section 310 of the war risk insurance act, as amended, or section 210 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which limit the 
period oyer which retroactive compensation is payable, is made available 
for the purpose of the revival of insurance under section 305 of the 
World War veterans’ act, as amended. This provision places the legis- 
lative stamp of approval upon the bureau’s construction of this section, 
and nullifies the ruling of the Comptroller General that the law would 
not permit the use of compensation uncollectible by reason of the pro- 
vision limiting retroactive payments for the revival of insurance. 

Very truly yours, 
J. O'C. ROBERTS, 
Assistant General Counsel. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN CHOOSING PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (by request) submitted a con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 23), which was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, as follows: 


Whereas the existing practice of having all the presidential electors 
in each State elected in one block, and of having the votes of such 
electors all cast for the presidential candidate who receives the largest 
number of votes, is detrimental to the interests of the Nation, because— 

(1) It deprives of representation in the Electoral College, always 
some minority, often a large minority, and sometimes even a majority, 
of the votes of each State; 

(2) It unjustly causes a part of the numerical strength of the voters 
of the State to be counted for candidates of whom they disapprove, 
thus giving in effect more than one vote to each citizen of the most 
numerous party, though that party may be a minority of the whole 
number of voters; 

(3) It places an undue strain of excitement and temptation to cor- 
ruption upon those States in which the principal parties are equally 
divided, and in which therefore each of the principal parties exerts 
itself to become the most numerous one; 

(4) It deprives States in which either of the principal parties is sure 
of recelying a majority (or even a plurality) vote of the benefit of dis- 
cussion and instruction of citizens in the principles of government and 
the issues of the day, which would result from an active effort to secure 
their votes; 

(5) It deprives the National Government of the benefit of participa- 
tion in its affairs by that great host of citizens in the sure States who, 
on the one hand, ean not by voting give worth-while expression to their 
convictions, or who, on the other hand, because of the practical change- 
lessness of election results in their States, fail to take that interest 
in national affairs which patriotism demands; 

(6) It nullifies the efforts of truly patriotic, thinking citizens who 
vote according to conviction by placing elections mainly in the hands 
of those who vote accordingly to habit; and 

Whereas proportional representation (both by the single transferable 
vote method used in England, Ireland, Canada, and some cities of the 
United States, and by the list method used in various continental 
European countries) has proved in practice to be easily workable, satis- 
factory to the voters, and just to all parties; and 

Whereas the process of electing the President and Vice President of 
the United States is of grave import to the welfare of the Federal 
Government, yet Congress has no authority to modify it, because Ar- 
ticle II, section 1, of the Constitution gives to the legislature of each 
State the sole authority to direct the manner of appointing the presi- 
denial electors for that State: Therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That is is the sense of the Congress that the legislatures of the several 
States should establish by appropriate legislation proportional repre- 
sentation in the choosing of presidential electors, and that the Secre- 
tary of State is hereby requested to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the governors of the several States. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, to accompany the concurrent 
resolution, presented a letter, together with notes, on the matter 
of proportional representation in the Electoral College, which 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

1753 KILBOURNE PLACE, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1928. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator WatsH: You suggested that I prepare an argu- 
ment in favor of the resolution, which you are to introduce by request, 
regarding the presidential election. Inelosed is such an argument, 
about 500 words long, which may be of use as a starter and which 
you, of course, can adapt as you see fit. 

I am also submitting a revised form of the resolving paragraph, but 
am not sure it is any better. The differences are that it recommends 
to the legislatures instead of saying they ought; it makes reference to 
the national interest, and it provides for sending to all the members of 
the legislatures. 

Hoping you may find it advisable to introduce the resolution at this 
session at the time when people are thinking about this subject of 
elections, and that good may come from it, I am, 


Very respectfully yours, 
WX. C. LEE, 


NOTES ON PROPOSED RESOLUTION FOR PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION IN 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


The customary practice of having all the presidential electors in 
each State elected in one block and their votes all cast for the presi- 
dential candidate who receives the largest number of votes is detri- 
mental to the interests of the Nation, because it practically disfran- 
chises the minority of the voters, since their votes do not count for 
the candidate they favor but are actually counted in favor of one they 
oppose. This is worse than not counting them at all. 

To correct this condition does not require any amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, nor any act of Congress; but it can be cor- 
rected by State action, due to a provision in the Constitution which 
has received but little public attention, namely, that the manner of 
choosing presidential electors is placed under the authority of the 
State legislatures. 

In view of the fact that the choosing of these electors determines 
who shall be the Chief Magistrate of the Federal Government, it may 
properly be discussed by Congress; yet since action can be taken only 
by the State legislatures, it seems fitting for Congress to call the 
attention of the States to the situation and suggest to them that suit- 
able action be taken by the legislatures for the relief of the United 
States. Congress is frequently called upon to act for the relief of 
States and subdivisions of States, and we have here a case where 
reciprocal action is needed. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution —— points out the disadvantages 
of the present block system of choosing presidential electors and the 
feasibility, as shown by experience, of having them chosen in such a 
way as to give proportional representation to the various parties; and 
it recommends to the State legislatures that the principle of propor- 
tional representation be embodied in the law. 

Sometimes it is objected to proportional representation that it is 
contrary to the principle of majority rule, but this is not the case. 
The majority of the voters are entitled to a majority of the represen- 
tation in the Electoral College, but not to the whole of it. The minority 
is justly entitled to its proportional minority share. 

The present system is too often plurality rule rather than majority. 
Many States are carried in the election by a plurality vote, and then 
the numerical strength of all the other groups of voters is counted in 
favor of the one that has a plurality. Thus the majority are counted 
in favor of just one minority. This is not majority rule. 

But even if a State is carried by a majority for one ticket, this is 
no reason why all the votes of the State should be counted for that 
ticket. The place where the majority should be effectual is in the 
Electoral College. By the present system we may at any time have a 
false majority in the Electoral College which does not represent a 
majority of the voters. 

In each State every class of voters (whether the total majority 
party, the various elements of the majority party, the principal 
minority, or minor minorities) should have their due representation 
in the Electoral College; then let the Electoral College determine the 
choice of President. This is in accordance with the spirit and the 
definite intention of the Constitution. To make up a fictitious ma- 


jority in the Electoral College by counting the votes of the minority 
in each State in favor of the majority (or plurality) ticket is utterly 
unjust. 
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There would be many advantages in having the Electoral College 
majority made up according to the principle of proportional representa- 
tion, rather than in the manner now prevalent. Some of these are 
indicated in the resolution which I have introduced. (S. Con, Res. —.) 
These can be secured by some of the States, whichever ones will take 
the necessary action, even though other States of the Union continue 
to deprive themselves, ~ 
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Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of Congress that it would be an advantage to 
the Nation if the legislatures of the several States would by proper 
legislation establish proportional representation in the choosing of 
presidential electors; and on behalf of the Federal Government it is 
recommended to the respective legislatures that such action be taken. 

The President of the Senate is requested to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the governors and the members of the legislatures of all 
the States. 


SPRAY-PAINTING DEVICES 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in connection with Senate 
bill 4186, which refers to the regulation of the use of spray- 
painting devices in connection with Government buildings and 
structures, whether done by direct labor or under contract, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to a paper read by 
Dr. Andrew F. McBride, commissioner of labor of the State of 
New Jersey, and one of the very able physicians of this country, 
at the convention of the Association of Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada held in New Orleans, La., last week. 

As this paper will give the members of the Senate Committee 
on Edueation and Labor, to whom Senate bill 4186 was referred, 
and the other Members of the Senate who may be interested in 
the subject a very adequate statement as to what is behind 
this bill, I am asking that it be inserted in the Recorp. It is 
perhaps not necessary for me to say that Doctor McBride was, 
at the time of his appointment as commissioner of labor of 
New Jersey, and is now, rated as one of the ablest physicians 
in New Jersey. He has specialized in the industrial side of 
the physician's work and is an authority not only on indus- 
trial diseases, as the term is technically known, but upon the 
general effects of industry in all of its forms upon the human 
system. Doctor McBride was elected president of the Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and 
Canada, to which I have referred, at the New Orleans con- 
vention, and he is also president of the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, which is 
an association of State officials having in direct charge the 
administration of workmen’s compensation laws. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


The use of the spray gun has penetrated so many industries and 
has been employed for such a wide variety of purposes that it is 
obvious that a new problem involving industrial health has arisen 
that will require expert engineering attention based on scientific tech- 
nical investigation and research for its solution, If the materials used 
by the spray gun were nontoxic in their action and the only problem 
involved were to prevent dust particles from being inhaled by the 
operator, the intricacies of the situation would not be so pronounced, for 
exhaust-ventilation methods probably could be devised which, coupled 
with care and intelligent usage of apparatus, would afford a reasonable 
measure of health protection for operators. The facts are, however, 
that extremely dangerous and poisonous substances are used by the air 
gun, including benzo] and lead, while silicates in a number of industries 
are involved, presenting a complicated and difficult industrial problem 
for solution. 

The spraying of surface coatings by compressed air was introduced 
in thig country as a practical method about 1890, at which time the 
apparatus used was of crude construction, but the results achieved 
from the viewpoint of economy in operation and quality of work 
secured. were so satisfactory that the use of the spray gun began to 
increase rapidly until now it is used in an ever-increasing range of 
industrial activities, including the painting of buildings and the coat- 
ing of innumerable objects from small metal parts in the novelty in- 
dustry to large hides having extensive surfaces in the animal-leather 
industry. Engineering improvements in this type of equipment have 
kept pace with its increasing usage in such a manner that the quality 
of the work has improved to an extent that indicates that there will 
be, in the future, a much wider application of the industrial use of 
spray-brush apparatus, 

At the present time the three outstanding health hazards that con- 
front industry from the use of the spray-brush apparatus include benzol, 
lead, and silica. In the case of benzol its presence is found in a large 
number of coating compounds, including dope finishes used in the 
animal-leather industry as well as lacquers used for coating metal and 
wooden objects, The lead risk may be found in all cases where lead 
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paints or enamels are used by the spray brush. Silica includes the 
free silica that may be present in vitreous enamels. The spraying of 
vitreous enamels in the manufacture of sanitary ware, refrigerator 
linings, stove parts, milk tanks, etc., involves a risk to health, because 
the finely suspended silica dust is present and is taken into the lungs 
through the breathing efforts of the operator. This matter was given 
attention by Dr. Leonard Greenburg in his studies of the industrial- 
dust problem, 

It is only within the last 10 years that possible health hazards in the 
use of the spray gun have been brought to the attention of industrial- 
ists, for prior to that time we do not find mention made of this risk by 
investigating experts whose industrial studies form the basis of what is 
known at the present date of industrial medicine. In the Hygiene in 
the Painters’ Trade, by Dr. Alice Hamilton, published in 1913, there 
is no mention made of spray coating, which would seem to show that at 
that time the practice of using the spray gun in the painting industry 
was extremely limited. R. P. Albaugh, M. D., in 1915 discussed in the 
Obio Public Health Journals a fatal case of slow poisoning in the per- 
son of a young man employed as a sprayer in a varnishing department, 
while the American Journal of Public Health, volume 6, No. 5, Novem- 
ber, 1915, published an article on the dangers connected with the spray 
method of finishing and decorating. In 1917 Wade Wright, M. D., in 
the Monthly Labor Review, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
mentioned cases of lead poisoning that he had diagnosed during the first 
year of his industrial clinical experience at Boston, which included an 
operator of a spray brush. In the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, April, 
1922, volume 3, N. C. Sharpe reported the result of an investigation to 
determine the hazard to the health of operators using the spray ma- 
chine for painting. This was probably the first really extensive study 
of the process of spray coating from the standpoint of the hazard of 
lead poisoning that had been made up to that time. In our State, in 
1917, tentative standards were proposed by the Department of Labor 
covering the use of lacquers, sbellacs, enamels, and japans, more with a 
view of protecting property and life from the resulting effects of fires 
than because of the health hazards involved, although at that time the 
department recognized fully the risk to health that was inherent in this 
process and established a rule that in all cases where it was possible to 
use the spray gun under a hood it should be done, and the hood should 
be constructed and arranged in such a manner that a free flow of air 
should be produced through the front of the hood of at least 100 lineal 
feet per minute in order to remove poisonous substances that might 
pollute the breathing zone of the worker. 

We were deeply impressed about this time with the risk to health 
that was inyolved in the use of the spray brush because of a large num- 
ber of cases of lead poisoning that occurred in a vitreous enamel plant. 
In this plant hoods were used, fans were operating in what to the 
casual observer would seem a satisfactory manner, but poisoning cases 
occurred that brought forcibly to the attention of the department the 
fact that health conditions were unstable. An examination of the 
apparatus seemed to show that the hoods were not of proper construc- 
tion and that by enlarging their size and increasing the volume of air 
through the hoods, a reasonable degree of protection could be secured. 
This was done with the result that reported cases of lead poisoning 
ceased, although I am convinced now that a careful check of health 
conditions in these kinds of plants where exposures cover a long period 
of time would show that the health of susceptible individuals, at least, 
would be affected. 

The studies made by N. C. Sharpe are extremely interesting, because 
they were probably the first that were made to determine the nature of 
working conditions that surrounded spray-brush operations. During a 
three-day experiment in spraying a wall the operator worked from four 
to five hours daily. The urine for the 24 hours following showed the 
presence of 0.3 milligram of lead. The plates exposed for half-hour 
periods indicated that with lead paints sprayed with the apparatus 
used at that time, lead was deposited 11 feet to the right of the opera- 
tor and 3 feet behind the operator. In other cases where small ob- 
jects were being coated in a cabinet provided with suction no lead was 
recovered from the air samples, although plates exposed at various 
points indicated that at certain positions in the neighborhood of the 
sprayer lead was deposited. The efficiency of various types of masks 
was tested in order to determine the degree of protection afforded the 
spray painter, He found that fine wire gauze masks afforded no pro- 
tection whatever, while a mask of gauze and cotton made as thick as 
possible without causing constrained breathing reduced the lead present 
in 10 eubie meters of air from 90 to 10 milligrams, 

A mask of gauze, cotton, wool, and charcoal, from 104.2 milligrams 
to 3.33 milligrams, but this mask was so uncomfortable that no work- 
man could wear it. Masks of gauze and cotton wool, moistened with a 
5 per cent solution of sodium sulphide, reduced the amount of lead 
present from 232 milligrams to 12.4 milligrams for 10 cubit meters of 
air, while a similar dry mask (that is, without the presence of sodium- 
sulphide solution) permitted 11.7 milligrams for 10 cubic meters of air 
to pass through. While the author called attention to the risk of 
poisoning from the inhalation of volatile fumes, used in paint, it was 
concluded that there was no danger from lead poisoning in spraying 
small objects if they were placed in an exhaust cabinet and provided 
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with efficient exhaust ventilation. He concluded that when lead is 
present in paint that is used in spraying walls inside a building, 
there is real danger of lead absorption, but that in exterior painting 
there would probably be less risk from poisoning if the painter took 
advantage of the prevailing air currents. In this connection, espe- 
cially on the subject of respirators, it should be remembered that the 
experiments made by the United States Bureau of Mines show that 
while it is possible to filter out dust the resistance to breathing is so 
pronounced that workmen could not wear them for any extended 
period of time. 

The next important step in the investigation of this subject was 
made when Henry Field Smyth, M. D., Dr. P. H., assistant professor 
of industrial hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, made an ex- 
haustive study of the problem in 1925 in the State of Pennsylvania 
under the State department of labor and industry. Thirty-two dif- 
ferent industrial groups, comprising 233 plants using the spray gun in 
the production of furniture or small metal objects, were visited and 
studied. Ninety-one analyses were made for benzol, 22 for lead, 26 
for dust, while 168 air-velocity determinations were made. In addi- 
tion, 383 physical examinations were made and 43 specimens of urine 
were analyzed for lead, while special studies on benzol concentrations 
and exhaust ventilation in an experimental booth especially constructed 
for the purpose were conducted in the laboratory of bygiene, University 
of Pennsylvania. While no clearly marked clinical cases of poisoning 
were revealed in the course of the Pennsylvania studies, an appreci- 
able proportion of workers exposed to benzol showed the disturbed 
blood picture characteristic of early poisoning, 

This appeared to be the result of using lacquers and similar ‘finishes 
having a benzol content, and it caused a feeling that exposure to this 
substance in certain industries was much more common than had been 
generally realized. The Pennsylvania study clearly demonstrated that 
there are three major health hazards which may be involved in the 
use of the spray gun for interior work. Where paints and enamels 
contain a definite proportion of lead, plumbism may result. Where benzol 
thinners are used in the dilution of paints or lacquers sprayed upon 
interior surfaces of structures or upon manufactured articles, there is 
danger of benzol poisoning, while vitreous enamel used in making bath 
tubs and similar vitreous ware frequently contributes finely divided 
silica to the atmosphere sufficient to create a silicosis hazard. Doctor 
Smyth found that both benzol and lead were often present in large 
amounts in the air breathed by the industrial sprayer, and that of 127 
lacquer sprayers examined 5 plus per cent showed white blood cell 
counts indicative of benzol poisoning and 39 plus gave a disturbed pic- 
ture. The study showed that 18 per cent of the men engaged in paint 
spraying showed stippled cells, while the examination of eight spray 
painters engaged in structural painting showed no cases of lead poison- 
ing, it should be remembered that Doctor Smyth had but little oppor- 
tunity to observe spray painting of buildings as only a small number 
of contracting firms used the spray gun, and in these cases employees 
were occupied with spray painting only a part of the time so that their 
exposure was probably not continuous. As far as lead is concerned 
the results seem to show that when paint materials contain more than 
1 per cent of lead the amount inhaled during the working day is 
sufficient to cause toxic action, while where the content of the material 
goes above 5 per cent, poisonous action is sure to result no matter where 
the material is used, whether under the booth or not, and whether a 
respirator is used or not. A yery serious condition was found in those 
plants where during moist weather a so-called “retarder” was em- 
ployed. Investigation showed that this material was acetone oil and 
the men who used this “retarder” were obliged to quit work for one 
or two days after its use. The study also showed that but little had 
been known of the use of the spray gun in the work of applying vitreous 
enamels to steel or cast iron. It must be remembered that certain 
enamels contain soluble lead, while in other enanrels the lead is insoluble. 
Those enamels which contain soluble lead show the same poisoning 
results as other lead-containing materials, while those which do not 
contain soluble lead, although they offer no lead risk expose the worker 
to silicosis. It was found that even with good exhaust ventilation 17 
workers in 44 examined were affected with silicosis, and it should be 
especially noted that not one of the 17 affected had worked longer than 
one year at this occupation. 

At the Cleveland Congress of the National Safety Council in 1925 
the importance of making an unbiased study of health hazards of 
spray coating was recognized (as the results of the Pennsylvania 
study had not been published) and a special steering committee to 
carry on the work was appointed. This steering committee in turn 
appointed a spray-coating committee of 23 members representing 
Federal and State bureaus, universities, national health organizations, 


insurance companies, organized labor, and manufacturers of materials @ 


and equipment used in spray-coating operations. This committee at 
the outset recognized the fact that three outstanding health hazards 
obviously arose from the use of benzol, lead, and silica, and the in- 
vestigations were conducted with the idea of determining the health 
risk that arose in industries where these substances were used in 
spray-gun processing. The investigation covered a large number of 
plants, physical examinations were made of operators, the results 
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were carefully noted, air velocities were measured to determine, if 
possible, the speed at which air should travel in order to provide 
safe working conditions, and in general the whole subject matter 
and all circumstances relating thereto were given practical and 
technical consideration. The results of the study showed that in 
many plants exhaust hoods were in service that were not giving the 
workers a fair measure of protection, and that in order to remove 
poisonous substances from the vicinity of spray-gun operators it 
would be necessary to produce air velocities in hoods very much 
higher than it had been the custom to develop heretofore, The physi- 
cal examinations showed that a large number of people in the spray- 
coating industry were being affected by the poisonous compounds 
that were used in the spray guns and that measures of protection taken 
at that time were quite inadequate. 

The committee thought that in the case of benzol the presence of this 
substance in spray paints was entirely unnecessary, for plants were 
in operation that used nontoxic lacquers successfully, and as a matter 
of fact many lacquer manufacturers had seen the wisdom of discon- 
tinuing the use of benzol and of replacing it with toluol as the hydro- 
carbon thinner for nitrocellulose lacquers, In the case of lead used in 
interior spray paints it was decided that there is no necessity for 
using lead base spray paints for such purposes as other materials are 
available which are entirely satisfactory in many varying light tints. 
It was further suggested that manufacturers experiment to find suitable 
colors to replace the lead pigments commonly used in automobile 
undercoats, 

The investigators gave special consideration to the question of pro- 
tecting the workers by means of masks or respirators, and it was 
found that the filtration type respirator, when constructed on effective 
lines, provided such a high resistance to the breathing of the worker 
that it would be impossible for a man to do vigorous physical work 
while wearing an effective filtration-type respirator. For many years 
these respirators have been used in lacquer and paint spraying opera- 
tions for the purpose of filtering poisonous solvents and harmful lead 
particles from the air. While it is possible for the filtration-type 
respirator to collect solid particles in the air if the layers are numerous 
enough in the respirator, it probably would have little or no value in 
filtering volatile poisonous solvents that pass into the atmosphere. 
Nothing need be said of the Army gas mask, because while it is 
effective it is too uncomfortable and cumbersome to be worn for any 
continuous working period. The respirator with a positive air supply 
which bathes the face in fresh, pure air and maintains a constant 
outflow through the normal leakage spaces gives satisfactory results, 
but on the whole it is better not to place too much dependence on any 
available type respirator at this particular period of time. 

The final conclusion of the committee urged as a most important 
and fundamental recommendation that manufacturers of paints, 
lacquers, shellacs, varnish, and vitreous enamels to be used in spray 
coating should, so far as possible, eliminate benzol, lead, and free 
silica from their products, and where this has been done should 
clearly label such products as containing less than a certain maximum 
amount of lead, benzol, or free silica, as the case may be, and that 
employers using the spray gun for indoor and booth work should, so 
far as possible, insist on obtaining and using only material so labeled. 
The far-reaching effects of the investigations herein noted should not 
be underestimated for thelr practical health values in demonstrating 
to the industrial world the pernicious effects that follow the practice 
of asking workers to suffer exposures that endanger health will, no 
doubt, do much to arouse the industrial conscience and enable the 
establishment of reforms based on sound, democratic procedure. 

It is much better that these things that affect the health of industrial 
workers on a large scale be done by voluntary action and popular 
consent than for industry to refuse to recognize the dangers and 
thereby compel the State to use its police power in the establishment 
of drastic reforms to protect its industrial workers, 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record an article prepared by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation on the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Witt THE CONSUMER Par T— TH McNary-Havcen BILL AND THE Cost 
or Living 


(Prepared by the Washington offices of American Farm Bureau 
Federation) 


One of the best evidences that the McNary-Haugen bill will bring 
real relief to agriculture is that the measure is overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by the farmers. 

It is significant that little protest has been heard from the great mass 
of consumers of farm products. The American Federation of Labor, 
one of the most powerful organized groups of consumers in this country 
and one which has never been averse to voicing its protest in vigorous 
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terms whenever its interests are endangered, has gone on record un- 
equivocably in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill as an act of justice 
to the American farmers. 


FEDERATION OF LABOR APPROVES 


Mr. Edgar Wallace officially representing that organization appeared 
before the House Committee on Agriculture on April 10, 1926, and 
urged the committee to give its approval to the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

In reply to a question as to whether organized labor would oppose 
this legislation if it should definitely raise prices, Mr. Wallace replied, 
“Absolutely not, even though we had to help pay. I have said that 
many times.” 

He declared that this was the attitude of labor, and explained that 
labor would fear instead “that some great corporation would get hold 
of all the foodstuffs. These are the ones who would raise the prices,” 
he said, “but we have no fear that under Government supervision, 
with the farmers taking part, that this proposed law would result in 
undue raising of prices of the food upon which we depend for our 
living. We have not any fear of that. We would fear some selfish 
interest cornering the whole supply and telling the farmer then what 
they shall get and telling us what we shall pay. That has been done 
in many of the productive industries.” 

Indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill as an act of Justice to the 
farmer, he placed his organization unequivocally on record in behalf 
of this measure, 

PROMOTES EMPLOYMENT IN CITIES 


The McNary-Haugen bill will bring the farmer increased purchasing 
power with which to buy manufactured goods. This means increased 
business for the manufacturing plants and industrial concerns. And 
this In turn means increased employment for laborers in these plants. 
It means also that the influx of farmers to the cities will be checked, 
thus checking the danger of an oversupply of labor in the cities, 
Labor has more to fear from unemployment and wage reductions due 
to an oversupply of labor coming from the farms to the cities if this 
bill is not passed than labor has to fear from an increase in the cost 
of living if this bill is passed. 


INCREASES FARMERS’ CAPACITY TO PURCHASE CITY GOODS 


It is very significant that business organizations which have prod- 
ucts to sell to the farmers are beginning to realize in increasing num- 
bers that something must be done quickly to boost the purchasing power 
of the farmers, who constitute one of the most important markets and 
outlets for manufactured goods. They are coming more and more to 
the support of the McNary-Haugen plan, presumably attracted by its 
widespread support by the farmers and its adequacy to deal with the 
surplus problem. Among these might be cited examples among nu- 
merous interests, bankers who deal principally in loans to farmers, 
fertilizer dealers, business organizations in rural areas, a prominent 
fountain-pen manufacturer, and others. 


BENEFITS TO CITY DWELLERS 


Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, of New York City, who may be expected 
to be concerned for the welfare of great consuming groups, coming, as 
he does, from the largest city in the United States, has been a strong 
advocate of the McNary-Haugen bill primarily because of the importance 
of maintaining the farmer’s purchasing power as an outlet for manu- 
factured products. In an address before the annual convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in Chicago on December 6, 1927, 
Senator COPELAND warned of the potential dangers to city laborers if 
farm relief is not given. He insisted: 

“Unless there can be found a means for farm relief, the cities will 
have bread lines to feed the unemployed.” 

He declared that— 

“The condition of the farmer is of tremendous Interest to the urban 
dweller. Overcrowding in the greater centers means undue competition 
and lowered wages for them.” * * œ 

He cautioned against a short-sighted policy that would refuse to help 
stabilize agriculture for fear of higher retail prices. He declared: 

“My training as a sanitarian has taught me the importance of an 
abundant supply of the essential foodstuffs. We can not have healthy 
and vigorous babies without an unfailing flow of pure milk. Good bread, 
the corn and meat products, the fruits of the orchards, and the vege- 
tables of the garden are vital to the highest type of good health, and 
proper nourishment is essential to good citizenship. 

“Tt must be apparent, then, that the city dweller regards with con- 
cern what is happening upon the farm. He knows that while happi- 
ness is the most elusive thing in the world, there can be no happiness 
in any home where there is economic distress, Any group suffering 
from this cause must be an unhappy group, and there is no doubt that 
the farmer, particularly the one-crop farmer, is in economic distress.” 

NO RIGHT TO DESTROY AGRICULTURE 

In a speech before the Senate on June 12, 1926, in behalf of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, Senator Corkfaxp pointed out that 

“ While labor has improved its condition and the manufacturer has 
improved his, the farmer has not had any chance to improve his con- 
dition,” 
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And he declared: 

“We have no right, Senators, to permit agriculture to breakdown.” 

Then he told why the consumers in the city would benefit if real farm 
relief were given: 

“Tt is common to say that agriculture is a basic industry of our 
country. What would we do without it? It is not a question alone 
of what the farmers raise for us and what they give us to keep us 
alive, but they buy our products. Every citizen in my great city, 
New York, bas an interest in whether the farmers in the Middle West 
are prosperous or not, because we have things to sell. We have clothing, 
dresses, and hats and cuffs and collars and everything else to sell. 
We have furniture to sell. The farmers of this country are the great 
purchasers of those products. They can not buy if they have no money. 
So I urge upon Senators to give consideration to this great agricultural 
problem, Let us not, because we are divided, because the farmers have 
been divided, make that an excuse for going home without taking some 
steps for the relief of this great group.“ 


HIGHER FARM PRICES DO NOT NECESSARILY MEAN HIGHER PRICES TO 
CONSUMERS 


An increase in farm prices does not necessarily result in an increase 
in the cost of living to the consumer. Practically all farm products 
are processed in some way and pass through many agencies after 
leaving the farm before they are purchased by consumers. It is esti- 
mated by Macklin, Grimes, and Kolb in a recent book entitled“ Making 
the Most of Agriculture,” that “ processing as a marketing service is 
thus indispensable for four-fifths of all farm products. Most of this work 
under modern conditions is done by middlemen. Seven-tenths of the 
farm products used for food are unfit for consumption until they are 
processed.“ In support of this statement the following table was 
offered, which shows the percentages of various food products which 
are processed in some way before sold to consumers: 


Percentage of 38 cents spent for food i 


Meats and fish, including poultry and shellfish_..............- 
Grain products 


1 Henry C. Sherman: Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, 1918. Macmillan Co. 


The cost of the raw material entering into the finished food product 
or the finished garment manufactured from cotton or wool frequently 
represents only a relatively small factor in the total cost of the finished 
product, 

According to the recent report of the Federal Trade Comnrission on 
the baking industry, the producer of wheat receives only a little over 
1 cent for the wheat necessary to bake a pound of bread retailing at 
about 844 cents; or, in other words, the farm price of wheat represents 
only about 13 per cent of the retail price of bread. The following table 
taken from this report shows the margins exacted by each agency from 
the farm to the consumer. If the farmer's margin between what he 
paid out and what he received were shown it would probably show a 
deficit as compared with the gross margins which all of the middlemen 
show. 


Taste No, 1.—Distribution of the consumer's price of a pound of bread 
for the years 1922—1924 


Margins 


Cents per Per cent 
8 of of retail 


price 
1. 145 13. 40 
(Price received by producer, covering all costs and 
net and of be 1 5 280 content of wheat required for 
Cen elevator noraen daami 8| 70 
(Gross ee including all costs above wheat cost 
and net profit on flour content of wheat required 
for 1 pound of bread.) 
Transportation and terminal agencies for wheat 275 3.25 
(Gross margin ineluding all costs and net profit on 
nia geet of wheat required for 1 pound of 
r en ES - 406 4.75 


(Gross margin, including all costs above wheat 
cost and net profit on flour required for 1 


pama of bread. 
Cost — We cents.. 0. 831 T 3. 87 
4 Net Pe EETAS ö 83 
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TABLE No. 1.— Distribution of the consumer’s price of a pound of bread 
for the years 1922—1924—Continued 


Transportation agencies for flour..................-.-- 
(Gross margin, including all costs and net 
fit on flour required for 1 pound of 


read. Uae 
Wholesale bak 


(Gross margin, including all costs above bread 
cost goa net profit on selling 1 pound of 


Total gross margins (retail price) 


HOLDING SURPLUS WOULD NET FARMER HIGHER PRICE 


A comparison of the farm prices of wheat and the retail prices of 
bread over a period of years shows that farm prices of wheat even under 
existing conditions can fluctuate to a considerable extent without affect- 
ing appreciably the retail price of bread. The following table, used in 
part by Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in his statement before the House Committee 
on Agriculture on March 26, 1926, and based on figures published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, shows the spread in prices 
of wheat at the time of harvest as compared with the price just before 
the next harvest season: 


Summary of trend in recent years 


Cents per bushel 


1922 average harvest price (July, August, September, October) — 103, 7 
1922 average 83 price (Marche April, May, June) 116.1 


eee y 


1922 average harvest price ͤ4444c„«„„ĩö„t„1„%ẽ 
1923 average preharvest price. 


Difference 


1923 ‘average harvest pries «„ 
1924 average preharvest price 


Difference. 


1924 average harvest price 
1925 average preharvest price....._._...-._-.----_-----L-- — 


Difference 


This table shows that the farm prices of wheat rose 12.4 cents per 
bushel following the harvest season of 1921 and the period just pre- 
ceding the harvest season of 1922. The next year the price increased 
11.7 cents per bushel. ‘These increases took place despite a general 
downward trend in the price of wheat during the period of 1921-1923. 
This shows how dumping of the surplus on the market at harvest time 
unduly depresses the price below the real value at harvest time and 
enhances the price later, when most of the product has left the 
farmers’ hands. During the next season the price of wheat rose 
7.4 cents per bushel, and in the following season it rose 34.9 cents 
per bushel during a similar period of time. This shows that the dump- 
ing of the farmers’ wheat on the market within a short time causes 
a temporary depression of price which results in benefits to the 
middlemen who take advantage of the public to buy up all stocks of 
wheat at low prices and market them in an orderly manner at con- 
siderably enhanced prices in later months, 

ORDERLY MARKETING NEED NOT RAISR RETAIL PRICES 

What effect do these increases in the farm prices of wheat have on 
the retail prices of bread? A comparison of average retail prices of 
bread during the months, July, August, September, and October, with 
the average retail prices during the months of March, April, May, and 
June in the succeeding year, shows the following results: 


Average retail price of bread for 51 cities combined 


Year 


r, October) 
1922 (March, April, May, June) 


Difference in price (lower) eth PEA oa — 
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Average retail price of bread for 51 cities combined—Continued 


1922 (July, nig 727 September, Oetober)— AoE A 

1923 (March, pril, Ma TTT ——ů— — 
No change. 

1923 Gury. August, Se ber, October) 

1924 i, ay, June) 


1924 (July, August, September, October) — . 5 
1925 ien April, May, June) 


Diferenca (ipho lac ono oc seen E a E ecapun 


COMPARE FARM PRICES AND RETAIL PRICES 

Comparing these two tables in the 1921-22 period, the price of wheat 
increased 12.4 cents per bushel, whereas the retail price of bread 
declined 0.85 cent or nearly 1 cent per pound. In the 1922-23 period 
the price of wheat advanced 11.7 cents per bushel, whereas the retail 
price of bread remained unchanged; in the 1923-24 period the farm 
price of wheat advanced 7.4 cents per bushel, whereas the retail price) 
of bread remained unchanged. In the 1924-25 period the farm price 
of wheat advanced 34.9 cents per bushel, whereas the retail price of 
bread increased only about one-half cent per pound. 

EFFECT ON BREAD PRICES IN NEW YORK CITY 

To use a specific instance, the retail price of bread in New York City 
covering the same periods was perhaps even more striking by 
comparison. 

Comparing these figures with the changes in the prices of wheat 
given above shows that the farm price of wheat in the period 1921-22 
rose 12.4 cents per bushel, whereas the retail price of bread during 
the same period declined nearly one-half cent per pound; in the period 
1922-23, the price of wheat rose 11.7 cents per bushel, whereas the 
retail price of bread in New York City declined about one-seventh 
of 1 cent per pound; in the period 1923-24, the farm price of wheat 
rose 7.4 cents per bushel, whereas the retail price of bread in New 
York City declined one-tenth of 1 cent per pound; in the period 
1924-25, the farm price of wheat rose 34.9 cents per bushel, whereas 
the retail price of bread in New York City only increased one-tenth 
of 1 cent per pound. 


Average retail prices of bread, New York City 


Year 


33 — 2 AAA han bt ete AN 


1921 (July, August, 
NF 


1922 (March, April, pya 
ff ‚‚ I E SA E — 


1 — (July, August, September, and October) 
923 (March, April, May, and June). * — 


Difference 3 — 


1924 (July, August, seeps and October) 
1925 (March, April, May, and June 


D AA E 


In other words, the rise in the farm price of wheat between the 
harvest season of one year and the preharvest season in the succeeding 
year had little or no effort on the retail price of bread in New York 
City, even though there was a fluctuation of as much as 34.9 cents per 
bushel in the farm price of wheat. Therefore, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that if the McNary-Haugen bill makes it possible for the farmer 
to avoid dumping his crops on the market and thus secure the bene- 
fit of the rise in price after harvest which now benefits the middle- 
men and speculators, this will not unduly raise the retail prices of food. 


OTHER FACTORS CAUSE HIGH RETAIL PRICES 


What has been said concerning the small cost of the wheat in a loaf 
of bread may be said, also, to a more or less degree of many farm 
products. There are so many other cost factors entering into the 
processing of farm products before they reach the consumer that the 
price which the farmer receives for the raw product is not always the 
determining factor in changing the retail price. The labor cost is 
often a very high factor, and it is this item more than the farm price 
which is keeping up the level of the retail prices of goods manufactured 
from farm products, 

Other important factors entering into the cost of living by adding 
to the cost of the finished product after it leaves the farm are: High 
freight rates, manufacturing costs, including overhead with generous 
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allowance for high-salaried executives, excessive profits of middlemen, 
high operating costs by reason of high-priced machinery, expensive 
plants, expensive public services, expensive advertising campaigns, as 
well as watered stock. Whereas the index figure indicating the level 
of farm prices dropped from 205 in 1920 to 136 in 1926, the index 
figure of union wages per hour (May 15 basis) increased from 199 in 
1920 to 250 in 1926—the highest level of any year in the period 1913 
1926. The index number for the earnings of New York factory work- 
ers (June basis) increased from 222 in 1920 to 229 in 1926—the 
highest level of any year in the period 1913-1926. Thus other factors 
besides farm prices are responsible mainly for maintaining the high 
cost of living. 

According to a study of the canned vegetable and fruit industry by 
the Federal Trade Commission in 1918, the cost of the raw materials 
in the canning of corn represented only 32 per cent of the total cost. 
the cost of tomatoes, 37 per cent; peas, 29 per cent; string beans, 25 
per cent; pears, 33 per cent; peaches, 32 per cent. The cost of the 
leather in a pair of shoes varied in 1918-19 from 22.6 per cent to 34 
per cent of the total cost, and the cost of the raw stock in 1918 was 
68 per cent of the total cost of the finished sole leather, and 67 per 
cent of the total cost of the finished upper leather, according to a study 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The average selling price of a pair of shoes increased in the period 
1918-19 in varying amounts from 14 cents to $1.27 per pair, whereas 
the cost of the raw stock for leather manufacture increase but one- 
fifth of one cent per pound in the case of sole leather, and 9.6 cents per 
foot in the case of upper leathers, thus showing that other factors be- 
sides the cost of the raw product are mainly responsible for the in- 
crease in the retail price of shoes. 


HOW MUCH RAW COTTON IN A SHIRT 


In the case of cotton, the actual amount of raw cotton by weight 
used in the manufacture of many articles is so small as to be a minor 
factor in determining the total cost of the completed product. For 
example, a shirt which contains less than one-half pound of raw cotton 
and for which the farmers receive less than 10 cents, may retail at 
$1.50 or more. It does not seem reasonable, therefore, that an increase 
in the price of cotton should have any material effect on the ultimate 
price which the purchaser pays for a cotton shirt. 


HOW MUCH WOOL IN A SUIT OF CLOTHING? 


A study made by the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry pub- 
lished in Part IV of its report (H. Rept. 408, 67th Cong., 1st sess., Oct. 
15, 1921) still further substantiates the fact that the cost of the raw ma- 
terials produced by farmers constitutes a relatively small factor in the 
price paid by the consumer for the finished products manufactured from 
these raw materials in the case of many commodities. For example, the 
cost of the cloth in a typical three-piece suit of men’s clothing represents 
only about 18 per cent of the price paid for the suit by the consumer. The 
amount of raw wool or raw cotton contained in this cloth would likewise 
represent a small proportion of the cost of the cloth to the clothing 
manufacturer, so that the price received by the farmer for the raw cotton 
or raw wool necessary for the manufacture of a suit of men's clothing 
would probably represent not more than 5 or 10 per cent of the retail 
price paid, or approximately $42 paid by the consumer for a suit of 
clothing. 

The price received by the farmer for oats used in the manufacture 
of rolled oats represents only about 18 per cent of the retail price paid 
by the consumer. 

The price received by the farmer for corn represents only about 21 
per cent of the price paid by the consumer for corn flakes manufactured 
from corn. 

FARM PRICES COMPARED WITH RETAIL PRICES 


Changes in the prices received by the farmer are not necessarily 
directly reflected in changes in prices paid by consumers. For example, 
the price of hogs received by the farmers increased 3.4 cents per pound 
in 1924 as compared with 1923, whereas the retail price of bacon de- 
creased 1.4 cents per pound in 1924 as compared with 1923. The price 
received by farmers for hogs declined about three-tenths of a cent per 
pound in 1923 as compared with 1922, whereas the retail price of lard 
to the consumer increased seven-tenths of a cent per pound in 1923 as 
compared with 1922. 


FARM PRICE INCREASED—RETAIL PRICE UNCHANGED 


In the case of oats, the price received by the farmer increased 5.6 
cents per bushel in the crop year of 1922-23 as compared with the 
crop year of 1921-22, whereas the retail price of rolled oats to the 
consumer renrained unchanged in 1923 as compared with 1922. 

FARM PRICE INCREASED—RETAIL PRICE DECREASED 


In the case of corn the price received by the farmer decreased 1.6 
cents per bushel in the crop year of 1919-20, as compared with the crop 
year of 1918-19, whereas the retail price of corn flakes to the consumer 
increased 0.2 of a cent per 8-ounce package; the price received by the 
farmer for corn increased 22.4 cents per bushel in the crop year of 
1922-23 as compared with the crop year of 1921-22, whereas the retail 
price of corn flakes to the consumer decreased 0,8 of a cent per 8-ounce 
package in 1923 as compared with 1922. 
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FARM PRICE LOWER—RETAIL PRICE HIGHER 


In the case of canned tomatoes the price received by the farmer for 
tomatoes for canning decreased 80 cents per ton in 1925 as compared 
with 1924, whereas the retall price of No. 2 cans of tomatoes to the 
consumer increased 0.4 of a cent per can; the price to the farmer in- 
creased 91 cents per ton in 1923 as compared with 1922, whereas the 
retail price of No. 2 cauned tomatoes decreased 0.5 of a cent per can. 

In the case of beef the price received by the farmer for live steer at 
Chicago- decreased 3 cents per pound in 1920 as compared with 1919, 
whereas the retail price of sirloin steak to the consumer increased 2 
cents per pound; the price received by the farmer for live steers in- 
creased 0.7 of a cent per pound in 1922 as compared with 1921, whereas 
the retail price to the consumer decreased 1.4 cents per pound in the 
case of sirloin steak and 1.5 cents per pound in the case of chuck roast. 
The price received by the farmer for live steers decreased 0.3 of a cent 
per pound in 1924 as compared with 1923, whereas the retail price to 
the consumer increased 0.6 of a cent per pound in the case of chuck 
roast and 0.5 of a cent per pound in the case of sirloin steak. The 
price received by the farmer for live steers decreased 1.1 cents per 
pound in 1926 as compared with 1925, whereas the retail price to the 
consumer increased 0.9 of a cent per pound in the case of chuck roast 
and increased 0.7 of a cent per pound in the case of sirloin steak. 

FOOD AND CLOTHING ARE ONLY HALF OF LIVING COSTS 

Another fact to be considered is that nearly one-half of each dollar 
spent by the consumer, or in other words, nearly one-half of the cost of 
living is spent for other purposes than food and clothing. According to 
estimates by Professors Macklin, Grimes, and Kolb, published in their 
book entitled “ Making the Most of Agriculture,” “ Of each dollar spent 
by the consumer, food represents 38 cents and clothing 17 cents, a total 
of 55 cents.” 

In view of the fact that a considerable proportion of the clothing 
worn is not made from products grown on American farms, but of 
imported silk, the total spent for products made from farm commodities 
would be somewhat less than 55 cents out of each dollar, especially 
when the imported food, such as bananas, coffee, tea, and other products, 
are taken into consideration also. In other words, when the con- 
sumer's cost of living depends more on his expenditures for other 
purposes than for food and clothing, and when his expenditures for 
food and clothing are absorbed to a considerable extent by the costs 
of processing and distribution of farm products, it is obviously un- 
reasonable to contend that the enactment of the MeNary-Haugen bill 
should necessarily result in increasing the cost of living of the 
consumer. 

DANGER OF MIDDLEMEN GETTING MONOPOLIES 

The statement of Edgar Wallace, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to the effect that organized labor did not fear the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, but needed rather to fear that great corporations 
would get control of food products and exact exorbitant prices, is 
substantiated by the findings of the Federal Trades Commission in its 
recent report concerning the bakery industry. This report reveals 
gigantic consolidations among the bakery companies, whereby four cor- 
porations produce 20 per cent of the bread in the United States, and 
also startling revelations of collusion among associations of bakers 
and flour millers to prevent reductions in the prices of bread and of 
flour, 

GIGANTIC MERGERS IN BAKERY INDUSTRY 

For the past 20 years a program of consolidation has been going on 
in the bakery industry. First, local consolidations in various cities 
took place; then followed consolidation of bakeries located in different 
cities. In addition to these mergers there have also been consoli- 
dations of companies through affiliations or by means of control by 
common interest, even though the companies maintain themselves as 
separate corporation entities. Great holding corporations have been 
formed which control vast aggregations of capital invested in the 
bakery industry, involving the stock of subsidiary corporations which 
cover the Nation with a network of bakery plants, 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation, organized December 1, 1924, is said 
to have operated through its subsidiary cooperations 33 bakeries in 24 
cities located in 12 States. These bakeries employ 5,000 people and re- 
quire 1,200 salesmen on approximately 1,000 routes to serve 45,000 retall 
grocery stores each day. The total sales of the bakeries under the 
control of this consolidation totaled approximately $24,000,000 in 1925. 

The Ward Baking Corporation, organized December 27, 1923, is said 
to hold the controlling stock in the Ward Baking Co., which in 1926 is 
said to have operated 18 plants in 10 States, employed 1,800 salesmen, 
who traveled over 16,000 routes and called on 76,000 retail grocers each 
day. The total bakery sales in 1925 approximated $42,000,000, and 
the amount of bread produced totaled 306,000,000 pounds, 

The General Baking Corporation, organized October 3, 1925, is said 
to have controlled in 1926, 7 companies comprising 42 bakers in 15 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The Continental Baking Corporation, organized November 6, 1924, is 
said to haye controlled in 1926, 29 companies which operated 91 plants 
in 26 States and the District of Columbia, and also 5 companies in 
Canada, which operated 9 plants in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. 
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The following language quoted from the Federal Trade Commission's 
report tells vividly of still further consolidations through the inter- 
locking of interests which were developed: 

“THE INTERLOCKING OF INTERESTS IN BAKING CONSOLIDATIONS 

“Imposing as is the size of the baking consolidations described above, 
their relations to one another were even more significant. At one time 
or another the three largest of these consolidations have been affili- 
ated through a community of stock ownership and of organizing per- 
sonnel and through close association of managing personnel, though they 
nominally are and may be presumed by the public to be entirely sepa- 
rate and competing interests.” 

COLLUSION TO PREVENT PRICE REDUCTIONS 

The Federal Trade Commission in its investigation of the bakery in- 
dustry also found startling indications of collusion among the bakers 
and millers to prevent reductions in the price of bread and flour. In 
the case of the bakers these efforts were usually directed through asso- 
ciations of bakers which held frequent meetings and in some instances 
employed a business manager, whose principal job seems to be to keep 
tab on the selling prices of all the members and other competitors and 
to exert every effort to prevent price cutting. 

ACTIVITIES OF NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Federal Trade Commission reported that a New England Bakers’ 
Association, which was organized in 1921, had a membership on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, of 332 bakers and 272 allied tradesmen, divided into 17 
local organizations each with its own officers and each holding monthly 
meetings, usually attended by officials of the general organization. It 
was also reported that the members of this organization are pledged to 
a code of ethics in their application for membership and this code con- 
tains the following significant paragraph: 

We will be loyal to the principles of our association, and 
will always be mindful in building up our business that it is not neces- 
sary to tear down another's.” 

The Federal Trade Commission pointed out that this code is inter- 
preted by the association as a pledge of the members to maintain prices 
against “cuts of any kind,” and in substantiation of this interpreta- 
tion the commission cited the following paragraph from a letter alleged 
to haye been written by Horace D, Likins, business manager of the 
association, to an alleged price-cutting nonmember firm, a letter which 
it is stated was never sent “because the writer didn’t like the looks 
of it”: 

“Tt is the earnest desire of the officers and governors of the New 
England Bakers’ Association to promote the welfare of the baking busi- 
ness and to keep the industry on the highest possible plane. 

“ Wherever methods and prices are In effect which tend to disrupt the 
business it is our policy to offer our assistance, either to members or 
nonmembers, in straightening out the tangle. 

* -+ * * * * * 

Through agreement members of our association are pledged against 
premiums and price rebates or cuts of any kind, but in cases where mem- 
bers are subject to such competition by other bakers not members, 
unless our organization is able to straighten out the trouble, we can not 
logically hold our members from reprisals. 

* * + * * * * 

“It is customary after a formal report has been received and 
acknowledged by the association, and all proper efforts for adjustment 
have failed, to relieve our members of all association pledges. May 
we not settle this matter immediately in a way which will promote 
future harmony?” 

The commission also reported that the manager spent much of his 
time traveling among the membership, and that he admitted under 
questioning that prices were never discussed officially at any of the 
meetings, but that an after meeting might be held for this purpose 
and “everybody allowed to go to it.” 

The following copies of letters contained in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission's report are significant: 

The commission called attention to the manner in which cases were 
followed up, by quoting the following paragraph of a letter reported to 
have been written by Mr. Likens, May 20, 1924, to Mr. George C. West, 
Vermont Baking Co., White River Junction, Vt., then president of the 
association : 

“I was in Nashua, Manchester, and Lawrence yesterday, but did not 
make much progress, as My men were all out. I found things in Nashua 
very quiet and everything running smoothly, but in Manchester there 
is quite a little unrest and price cutting. I have been in correspondence 
with Cote Bros., but they do not answer my letters, so decided to go 
up there. I am also trying to arrange for a local association meeting 
there, Will know more later as to the results. I planted the seeds, and 
will have to wait to see if they grow.” 

The commission's report comments as follows: 

“The correspondence found in the files of the association do not 
disclose the outcome of this attempt to bring the members interested 
in the Raymond (N. H.) market together on bread prices, but the 
t quiet’ in Nashua, N. H., referred to in the foregoing paragraph was 
apparently the fruit of the manager's earlier work in that locality, for 
in writing to Mr. West June 11, 1924, of what the association was 
accomplishing, he says: 
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„When it comes to specific cases we have gotten the most important 
bakers of Nashua to see the error of their ways, get together and 
restore prices to a reasonable scale, and abolish premiums,’ ” 


ATTEMPTS TO RAISE RETAIL PRICES 


Farther extracts from correspondence gathered by the commission 
indicate efforts to increase retail bread prices: 

“In regard to bread prices, I have nothing to offer as yet. The 
large local bakers say there is nothing doing as yet, but some of the 
retail bakers are asking more for their products, I understand the 
bakers of New Hampshire haye held a meeting and all agreed to ask 
more, with the exception of Romeo La Forme (Nashua Baking Co., 
Nashua, N. H.) and he telephoned me on Monday that they are waiting 
for him to act and he was waiting for Massachusetts bakers to go up, 
but after talking with me I was given to understand that they would 
raise their price everywhere except where they came in competition 
with bakers in Massachusetts. 

“I certainly am as busy as I can be trying to get the bakers in 
different sections to go up on their prices, but in nearly every case no 
one is willing to go up unless they all do, and most all of them are 
waiting for the large producers. We are to have another meeting in 
Waltham, Mass., on Monday afternoon. I am to be in Brockton, 
Mass., to-morrow night and at Methuen, Mass., which is the Lowell, 
Mass., and Lawrence district, Mass., next Tuesday, the 10th. The 
bakers of New Hampshire are having a meeting in Manchester to-day 
and I hope to know the results to-morrow.” 

A great deal of other correspondence is cited which reveals the ex- 
tensive activities toward price agreements, sometimes involving at- 
tempts to get general agreements to increase prices, or in other cases, 
to prevent price reductions not only in New England but in other 
regions also. This correspondence reveals in a startling manner the 
extensive activities of these associations in various sections of the 
country, presumably to prevent free and open competition by price 
agreements, thus arbitrarily holding up the prices, or increasing prices, 
and goes to show that the price which the consumer pays for bread 
does not represent the normal operation of supply and demand, but 
represents in part the degree of effectiveness with which the bakers 
can be brought to cooperate in fixing the price as high as the traffic 
will bear. 

While the data concerning the activities of millers in preventing 
price cutting is not so extensive as in the case of the bakers’ associa- 
tions, the report ef the Federal Trade Commission reveals some startling 
indications of efforts along this line. The following is quoted from the 
report of the commission: 

“These activities were initiated during 1923, a year of compara- 
tively low profits for milling companies, and culminated in April, 1925, 
in the adoption of a so-called code of ethics at a meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

“The principal activities of this kind here described included the 
use of a blacklist; curtailment of production; and agreements, under- 
standings, and cooperation to sell at a profit; to exchange informa- 
tion on selling prices; to fix the elements of selling prices; to fix uni- 
form carrying charges on ‘forward’ sales of flour; and to fix uni- 
form differentials in the prices of flour sold in the different kinds and 
sizes of packages. Provision covering these activities are included 
in the code of ethics.” 

BLACKLIST OF CUSTOMERS 


It was alleged by the commission that early in 1924 southwestern 
millers had a blacklist of customers secured frequently from the 
records of the Millers’ Exchange which was then out of existence. 
The names on this list included companies located in various sections 
from Boston, Mass., to El Paso, Tex. 


EFFORTS TOWARD PRICE AGREEMENT 


The commission also reported activities in the millers’ associations 
toward securing agreements, understandings, or cooperation among 
millers not to sell flour for less than cost or to sell only at a profit. 
Obviously this is but another way of reaching a price agreement. The 
commission's report states: 

“In reporting to his members the discussions on trade conditions 
at the October 12, 1923, meeting of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio State Millers’ Association, made 
the following statement regarding the discussion on sales of flour: 

Selling flour at or below cost was disapproved. Many present 
pleaded guilty to this, in order to keep the mills in operation. Some 
classified their sales as productive of profit, as of getting out without 
loss, and as selling below cost. It was the consensus of opinion that 
the matter was one that each must solve himself, but that all should 
determine not to sell without a profit. If all will do this, the problem 
will be solved.’ ” 

The following is reported as taken from the annual report dated 
April 15, 1924, of A. P, Husband, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, and describes the effects of the cost and profit discus- 
sions at the federation meetings of October 12, 1923, and January 
15, 1924: 

“The semiannual meeting on October 12, 1923, was unusual in its 
character in that there appeared to crystallize at that meeting a 
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sentiment that it was foolish for millers to continue longer the practice 
of selling flour at or below cost. There was a frank exchange of 
experiences, a number of millers confessing to their share in creating 
the condition which existed in the trade. However, there seemed to 
be a feeling that it was time to call a halt, and a number of those 
present left the meeting with the determination that they would sell 
no flour that did not show cost and a reasonable profit. 

“A somewhat similar meeting was held at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
on January 15, 1924. No program was prepared for this meeting, no 
committees appointed, and no resolutions passed, but it developed into 
an experience meeting in which many millers recited their experiences 
under methods of operation as suggested at the October meeting of 
accepting no orders that did not show cost of manufacture and a profit. 

“It is generally agreed among the trade that the beneficial effects 
of these two meetings were far-reaching; smaller groups of millers 
have met several times since these meetings were held and the same 
general sentiment prevailed throughout these local or sectional meet- 
ings. As a result, there is no doubt a betier trade condition now than 
existed six months ago.” 

Mr. G. M. Palmer, president of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is reported to have written to H. H. King, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
in part as follows: 

“The Atkinson Milling Co. has the reputation of being the worst 
cutters in the business. Do you suppose any influence can be brought 
to bear upon that concern to refrain from making such prices and of 
broadcasting their quotations everywhere? The St. Paul Milling Co, 
has been pretty bad themselves, but this gives us a chance to take the 
matter up with them and possibly it may do some good.“ 

On the same date he is reported to have written to the K. G. Camp- 
bell Milling Co., Blooming Prairie, Minn., concerning the same meeting, 
as follows: 

“We think we can notice a disposition on the part of millers to 
adhere to better business policies and firmer prices, The meeting in 
Minneapolis this week, we believe, was a step in the right direction, 
and we are hopeful that there may be cooperation between millers and 
a discontinuance of some of the practices that have helped to demor- 
alize the industry.” 


MILLERS SEEK ASSURED PROFIT BASIS 


The following quotation from the commission's report is significant: 

“Mr. Sydney Anderson, president of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, in an address delivered at a dinner of the federation in Chicago 
on October 8, 1924, stated in regard to the activities of the federation: 

“*The ultimate purpose of all our activities is to bring about in the 
industry a condition where every miller in the United States can de- 
mand and secure a reasonable profit on every barrel of flour manufac- 
tured and sold.“ 

Mr. Anderson has been one of the most active opponents of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, which has for its purpose the prosperity of agri- 
culture. When his own industry is concerned, however, he is willing 
to declare himself in favor of focusing all their activities upon a goal 
whereby every miller can demand and secure a reasonable profit on 
every barrel of flour sold. The farmers are not demanding a profit 
on every bushel of wheat or every pound of cotton which they sell; 
they are more moderate and are only asking for equality with other 
groups and for stabilization of prices on a profitable level. 

Perhaps more data would haye been secured had it not been for the 
fact, as the commission reported, that 17 flour-milling companies re- 
fused to permit any of their correspondence to be examined. Thesa 
included some of the largest milling companies in the country. Three 
others refused to permit part of their correspondence to be examined ; 
three others allowed their correspondence to be examined but refused 
to permit copies to be made. 

The consumer has much more to fear from great corporations seek- 
ing to secure a monopoly of food supplies and extort high prices than 
he has to fear from the farmer. It is significant that among the chief 
opponents of the McNary-Haugen bill are representatives of the flour- 
milling industry. The McNary-Haugen bill will benefit the consumer 
as well as producer. It will not work an undue hardship on the 
middlemen, but on the contrary will prove a benefit to them in 
the long run, because it will promote the stabilization of prices and 
tend to reduce marketing risks. In opposing this bill the middlemen 
are taking a selfish, shortsighted attitude instead of a sane, long-time 
attitude. 


PRICE STABILIZATION BENEFITS PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


The primary result of the McNary-Haugen bill would be to make pos- 
sible the orderly marketing of the surplus of farm crops, with a resultant 
stabilization of prices, which would be to the advantage of both the 
producer and the consumer. Under existing conditions the farmer is 
forced by his economic necessities to dump his crop on the market 
within a short time. The result of this is that prices during the 
harvest season are unduly depressed because of glutted markets. The 
middlemen take advantage of this unequal bargaining situation to buy 
up the surplus above immediate requirements at an unduly low price, 
store it, and dispose of it throughout the year as the market demand 
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justifies at prices which are often greatly in excess of the price which 
the farmer received a few months before. 


SURPLUSES ARE A BENEFIT TO SOCIETY 


The holding of surplus supplies from pericds of plenty to periods of 
scarcity has always been an economic necessity, but particularly so in 
the case of food, which is produced and ready for market only at 
certain seasons of the year but which must be consumed every day in 
the year. 

PRESENT SYSTEM PENALIZES FARMER 


The farmer must produce a surplus above immediate requirements 
or else the world will starve. It he produces this surplus, under our 
present marketing system, he is penalized by low prices. If he were 
enabled to withhold the surplus and market it in an orderly manner, 
he would be able to get the full value for it which supply and demand 
justify. What has been said concerning temporary surpluses applies 
alse to yearly carry-overs from years of oversupply to years of under- 
supply. 

How the farmers suffer from price depressions due to glutted markets 
and surpluses under the present marketing system is described vividly 
by Professor Macklin in the following extracts from his book, Efficient 
Marketing for Agriculture: 

“Because farm products are so generally harvested within short 
periods, and as rapidly as possible forwarded to markets, where change 
of ownership takes place, it is almost universal for farmers to dispose 
of the bulk of their commodities at prices needlessly depressed as a 
result of market glutting.” 


DUMPING OF FARM SURPLUSES 


According to the following tables, prepared by Professor Macklin, 
about SO per cent of the total ginnings of cotton is ginned during the 
months of September, October, and November, whereas the total 
consumption of cotton during those three months represent 24% per 
cent of the total yearly consumption; in the case of wool, 81.6 per 
ccnt is sheared in three mouths, whereas the total consumption during 
the three months of June, July, and August is 25.8 per cent of the 
total yearly consumption; in the case of wheat, 72.6 per cent moves 
to market during the four months of July, August, September, and 
October, yet only 33.6 per cent is milled during this period. 


Cotton ginnings, movement, and consumption 
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1 Data from years 1915-16 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 
Bulletin 140, p. 24. 

? Data from U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Crop Estimates, 1919 crop. 

* Includes all ginnings for balance of season. 

t Represents 45,526,810 bales or crops of 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

* Represents 11,329,755 bales of 1919 non 

* Re ts 25,518,543 bales or United States cotton-mill consumption for years 

1915-1918, inclusive. 


Monthly wool production and consumption in the United States! 


Monthly Monthly. 
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1Dsta from U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, the Market 
Reporter Vol. I, No. 24, P. 369. 

? Negligible. 

81.6 per cent sheared in three months, were as consumption varied throughout 
year only between figures 7.7 and 9.3 per cent. 
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Farm movement and mill consumption of wheat? 
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1 2 from Grain and Flour Statistics during the War, U. S. Grain Corporation, 


pp. 
? e 730,161, 000 bushels of wheat. 
* Represents 539, 058. 000 bushels of wheat. 


72.6 per cent of wheat moves to market during four months July, August, Septem- 
ber, and October, yet only 33.6 per cent is milled during this period. When the pro- 
ducers offer an industry 72 per cent of a product when the are only prepared to use 
immediately 33.6 per cent of it the producers must expect depressed prices. 


MIDDLEMEN TAKE LARGE MARGINS 


The storage of farm commodities, however, has been largely given 
over to middlemen who operate this service for their own profit. 
Frequently, buyers exact larger margins than are warranted in protect- 
ing themselves from a possible decline in prices or from risks of losses. 
Economists have recognized these facts as the following quotation from 
Prof. Theo. Macklin’s book, Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, will 
illustrate : 

“Unless private middlemen who now render this storing service are 
able to make a profit in the long run, they must cease to operate. Their 
weakness lies in the fact that ‘playing safe’ results in too great a 
recession in prices before commodities are purchased for storing. 

“Mistaken judgment under these circumstances necessitates wider 
margins than might otherwise be necessary in order to cover losses 
involved.” 

Professor Macklin illustrates this statement still further in the case 
of wool: 

“To throw vast quantities of wool on the markets of the country 
without reference to mill consumption necessarily glutted the Nation’s 
markets and brought seasonal depression in price to the producer. 
Analysis of the wool-marketing machinery indicates that a great amount 
of wool has normally been sold by farmers to local middlemen handling 
very small quantities were not equipped either in knowledge, facili- 
ties, or finances to pay the farmer all his wool was worth locally, con- 
sidering what mills eventually pay for it. 

“Certainly it is no exaggeration to imply that the middlemen who 
store wool and feed it to the mills have done so at prices which were in 
line with the prices obtained by mills for their finished articles. It is 
beyond question that mills purchase wool on a relatively stable cost 
basis, while the middlemen storing wool buy their supply from more or 
less helplessly inefficient local dealers at a time when vast oversupplies 
have depressed the current speculative prices.” 


BENEFITS OF ORDERLY MARKETING 


Prof. H. C. Taylor in his book Outlines of Economics recognizes 
the benefits of storage of surpluses to the producers and the consumer: 

“ Storing is a service to the farmer and to the consumer. It expands 
the market for the farmer and increases the supply for the consumer. 
It tends to stabilize supplies and prices to the advantage of both.” 

Professors Macklin, Grimes, and Kolb in their book Efficient Mar- 
keting in Agriculture likewise call attention to these benefits which 
accrue to the consumer as well as the producer if surpluses are marketed 
in an orderly manner: 

“The service of storing is one of the most effective means of reducing 
unforeseen and serious changes in the prices of farm products; there- 
fore it is work that must be done to help toward making prices steadier 
from month to month. * * * Any work like that of storing, which 
takes part of all of the surplus products of one season off the market 
and holds this surplus for some other season when there is bound to 
be great scarcity, helps to make prices steadier.” 

A practical illustration of the benefits which accrue to both the 
producer and the consumer as the result of price stabilization through 
orderly marketing of the surplus, is afforded by the following example 
of what has been done in the dairy industry in Wisconsin. The fol- 
lowing statement of Professor Macklin is based on the University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 270, page 37: 

“While only 10 per cent, approximately, of the year’s output of 
creamery butter is held in storage from surplus to deficit, the steadying 
influence which the storage of this butter exerts on prices is truly 
remarkable. Before storage facilities were perfected and utilized for 
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holding butter, prices fluctuated on an average 120 per cent. With 
the development of storage and the operation of speculation, extreme 
fluctuation in price has been greatly reduced. Prices neither rise nor 
fall as they formerly did. 

“This reduction in price fluctuation to one-third of the former range 
attended by benefits of adequate supply to consumers throughout the 
year and of greater service of storing, which costs only about 1.9 cents 
per pound for the butter actually stored. Inasmuch as one-tenth of the 
butter only is stored and this portion of the annual production stabilizes 
the prices for the total output, the cost may be thought of as less than 
two-tenths of 1 per cent per pound, or about one-half of 1 per cent of 
the retail value. The economic consequence of storing in this illustra- 
tion vastly outweighs the expense of the service. These benefits of stor- 
ing make it an essential part of the marketing system.” 

M'NARY-HAUGEN BILL ASSURES ORDERLY MARKETING 


The MeNary-Haugen bill would enable the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations to acquire control of the surplus of a given farm commodity 
by providing the necessary machinery and finances so that the coopera- 
tive could purchase, store, and market the surplus in an orderly manner, 
so as to secure for the producers for their entire crop the price which 
supply and demand justify. In other words, it would give the farmers 
equality of bargaining power with the middlemen, 

The stabilization of prices which would result would benefit both the 
farmers and the consumers. The ultimate effect would probably be to 
bring the farmers a better price without unduly increasing the retail 
price, by reducing the spread between the price the farmer receives and 
the price the consumer pays. This would not necessarily work a hard- 
ship on those middlemen who perform legitimate services in the dis- 
tribution of farm products because of the reduction in risks and losses 
which would come about through elimination of excessive price fluctua- 
tions and the stabilization of prices. 

In short, the principal effect of the McNary-Haugen bill would not be 
to increase the cost of living to the consumers, but to give the farmer 
a more equitable share in the price which the consumer pays for the 
product in its ultimate form. This would be accomplished primarily 
through the stabilization of prices as a result of orderly marketing and 
by giving to the farmer equality of bargaining power with the middle- 
men. 


WAR-MINERALS RELIEF STATUTE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which I now send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
offers the following resolution, which will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 263) was read, considered, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Whereas the Attorney General of the United hates has advised the 
Secretary ot the Interior against the further administration of section 
5 of the act of March 2, 1919, as amended, generally known as the 
war-minerals relief statute; and 

Whereas claimants thereunder are demanding adjudication: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby requested to 
transmit to the Senate copies of all rules, regulations, and promulga- 
tions which have been followed in the administration of said statute, 
together with all opinions as to the law which have been rendered by 
commissions or commissioners, solicitors of the Department of the 
Interior or their assistants, and Attorney Generals of the United 
States or their solicitors or assistants. 


RIO GRANDE BRIDGE, TEXAS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Commerce I report back favorably the bill (H. R. 13318) au- 
thorizing the Val Verde County Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Rio Grande at or near Langtry, Tex., and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SABINE RIVER BRIDGE, LOUISIANA 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I also report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 13777) authorizing the State 
of Louisiana and the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Sabine River at or 
near Burr Ferry, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COFFEE SITUATION IN PORTO RICO 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, at the request of Mr. 
Davita, the Delegate from Porto Rico, a bill was recommended 
to the Committee on Territories changing the organic act of 
Porto Rico so as to permit Porto Rico to charge a duty of 10 
per cent on coffee imported into Porto Rico. The bill was on 
the calendar, and at the request of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has not yet 
made a request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall have to object to the 
consideration of the measure. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this morning the Delegate 
from Porto Rico brought me a telegram he had received from 
the Governor of Porto Rico, which is as follows: 


San Juan, P. R., May 29, 1928. 
Hon, FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


If you can urge Senate committee that the coffee situation is serious 
in Porto Rico, both local and foreign trade being injured every day 
by irresponsible dealers, a duty for Porto Rico alone is the only 
thing that will save us. 

Horace M. TOWNER, Governor. 


Mr. Davita also received the following telegram in relation 
to the same matter: 


San JUAN, P. R., May 28, 1928. 
Corpova DAVILA, 
House Office Building, Washington: 

Coffee planters ask your cooperation before Senate Finance Com- 
mittee to obtain immediate approval bill imposing duty on coffee. Our 
market abroad seriously menaced. Possible reexportation. See Repre- 
senative McFappgen. Limit 25,000. Fifteen thousand is not sufficient 
for local needs. í 

CAFETEROS DE PUERTO Rico (INc.). 


At the request of the Delegate from Porto Rico, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Finance be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill, and that the bill be passed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


ROSS F. COLLINS 


Mr. HALE, From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 3221) for 
the relief of Ross F. Collins, and I submit a report (No. 1324) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR SHIPSTEAD 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a letter from Mr. James E. 
Smith, president of the Mississippi Valley Association, addressed 
to Hon. HENRIK SuHrpsteap, expressing appreciation for his 
valuable service in behalf of the inland waterways measure. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, May 28, 1928. 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Room 111, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Suipsteap: Now that the first session of the Sev- 
entieth Congress is nearing its end and you will soon be returning to 
your home I want to express to you my sincere appreciation of the 
splendid work you have done throughout the session in securing the 
yaluable waterway legislation for which the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion bas been contending and which is of such vital importance to the 
population of the entire Mississippi Valley. 

Your cooperation has been intelligent, forceful, and most effective, and 
its results will, I am sure, be beneficial not only to your own constitu- 
ents but to the 60,000,000 people who inhabit our great valley which 
through the efforts of you and others of your ilk is destined to become 
the most populous, the most prosperous, and the most progressive area 
of the greatest Nation of the world. A consummation devoutly to be 
desired and one well worth working for. 


1928 


With this assurance of my appreciation of the helpful cooperation you 
have given to the great cause in which our association is engaged, and 
wishing you continued success in your chosen career, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Jas. E. SMITH, President. 


THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the call of the calendar for the consideration 
of unobjected bills is in order. 

The first bill to be called on the calendar was the bill (S. 
2787) providing for the appointment of governors of the non- 
Christian Provinces in the Philippine Islands by the Governor 
General without the consent of the Philippine Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting war, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will 
be passed over. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN COTTONSEED OIL 


The bill (S. 1414) for the prevention and removal of ob- 
structions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cotton- 
seed oil by regulating transactions on future exchanges, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed 
over. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1728) placing service postmasters in the classi- 
fied service, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrycHam in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the Columbia Basin 
reclamation project, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The bill (S. 1266) to create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor a division of safety was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2292) providing for the employment of certain 
civilian assistants in the office of the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, and fixing salaries of certain officials. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BincHam in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 759) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions was announced as next in order, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2859) for the relief of Francis J. Young was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. BAYARD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2864) to establish the standard of weights and 
measures for the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, and corn-mill 
products, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and meals, 
and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1093) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain 
in futures markets was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 57) requesting the President 
to immediately withdraw the armed forces of the United States 
from Nicaragua was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2532) to provide for the designation of clerks 
or employees of the Department of the Interior to serve as 
registers and receivers in the land offices in Alaska was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2679) to limit the period for which an officer 
appointed with the advice and consent of the Senate may hold 
over after his term shall haye expired was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not believe 
there could be any objection at all to the bill if it were under- 
stood. It has immediate reference to matters that we just had 
under consideration relating to the appointment of judges in 
Alaska. It is simply intended to cover the case of one whose 
term has expired and continued indefinitely because of the 
necessity for it. I do not believe there will be any objection 
if the bill were understood. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction of works for 
the protection and development of the lower Colorado River 
Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River compact, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1263) to amend section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 173) expressing it as the sense of the 
Senate that Andrew W. Mellon should resign as Secretary of 
the Treasury was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 1748) relating to the qualifications of jurors in 
the Federal courts was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3151) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 279) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Howard University in the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8298) authorizing the acquisition of a site 
for the farmers’ produce market and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10885) to amend sections 23 and 24 of the 
general leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
437) was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (8 J. Res. 25) to declare the 11th day of 
November, celebrated and known as Armistice Day, a legal 
holiday, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 1729) extending the classified civil service to 
include postmasters of the third class, and for other paxpoees, 
was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 742) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed oror- 

SALARY OF PUBLIC PRINTER 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6669) 
fixing the salary of the Public Printer and of the Deputy Public 
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Printer (which had been previously passed and subsequently 
reconsidered), which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
salary of the Public Printer shall be $10,000 per annum and the salary 
of the Deputy Public Printer shall be $7,500 per annum, 


The bill was passed, 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1995) placing certain employees of the Bureau 
of Prohibition in the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF HEALING ART, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3936) to regulate the practice of the healing 
art to protect the public health in the District of Columbia 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New York, which 
will be stated. 


The amendment of Mr. COPELAND was, on page 25, after line 11, to 
insert : 

“Any person who was engaged in the practice of chiropractic in 
the District of Columbia on or before January 1, 1928, may deliver 
to the commission, within 90 days after approval of this act, a written 
application for license to practice chiropractic in the District of 
Columbia, together with satisfactory proof that the applicant is not 
less than 21 years of age and of good moral character, and had previ- 
ously obtained a diploma from some legally chartered or incorporated 
and duly established school or college of chiropractic and was actually 
engaged in the practice of chiropractic in said District on January 1, 
1928. í 

“When the commission is satisfied as to the qualifications of the 
applicant as aforesaid, it shall issue to him a license to practice chiro- 
practic, Each license so to do shall show that it was issued on the 
basis of actual practice in the District of Columbia without examina- 
tion. 

“Also amend by adding the word ‘other’ at the end of line 14, 
page 25.“ 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this amendment is offered 
instead of the one offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1215) for the relief of Helen F. Griffin was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 117) authorizing an investi- 
gation and survey for a Nicaraguan canal was announced as 
next in order, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have no intention of pressing 
the bill for passage at this time, but the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MoKeLLAR] wishes to have an amendment adopted, and I 
would like to haye the bill perfected so it will be in the proper 
form. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received. 

The Cuter Cixnk. Insert at the proper place the following: 

Sec. 4. That the Government of Nicaragua having by treaty with 
the Government of the United States, signed at Washington on August 
5, 1914, and duly ratified as required by the laws of both of said gov- 
ernments and proclaimed June 24, 1916, granted in perpetuity to the 
Government of the United States, forever free from taxation or other 
public charge, the exclusive proprietary rights necessary and convenient 
for the construction, operation, and maintenance of an interoceanic 
canal, by way of the San Juan River and the great Lake of Nicaragua, 
or by way of any route over Nicaraguan territory, the details of the 
terms upon which such canal shall be constructed, operated, and main- 
tained to be agreed to by the two governments whenever the Government 
of the United States shall notify the Government of Nicaragua of its 
desire or intention to construct such canal, the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized, empowered, and directed to notify the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua of its desire and intention to construct such canal 
and to agree upon the details of the terms under which such canal shall 
be constructed, operated, and maintained. 

Src. 5. The Senate of the United States having, in its ratification of 
the treaty with Nicaragua, as aforesaid, inserted the words: It is de- 
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clared by the Senate that in advising and consenting to the ratification 
of the said convention as amended such advice and consent are given 
with the understanding, to be expressed as a part of the instrument of 
ratification, that nothing in said convention is intended to affect any 
existing right of any of the said named States,” namely, Costa Rica, 
Salvador, and Honduras, the President is authorized and directed to 
enter into negotiations with said States and determine whether they, or 
any of them, have any interest in said proposed canal. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. I desire to offer an amendment to change sec- 
tion 4 of the original bill to section 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Also, on page 5, line 20, change the figures 
“ $270,000" to “ $150,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. I move that all the whereases be stricken from 
the bill and that the bill as amended be reprinted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2097) to provide for the protection of municipal 
watersheds within the national forests was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3458) to create the reserve division of the War 
Department, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
planation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator withhold his 
objection until I can make a brief statement? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The bill was held up at the 
request of some officials of the National Guard Association 

Mr. BROOKHART: Those officers have not changed their 
position, but it is not on their account that I am making the 
objection, so I will have to insist upon my objection in any 
event. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
to make a statement. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I thought I would save some time, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senate has been proceeding 
so very rapidly that we can afford to stop for a moment to catch 
our breath. The Reserve Officers’ Association and the National 
Guard Association have met and have considered this question 
in a big, broad, patriotic way, and have reconciled all their dif- 
ferences and now join in requesting the passage of the bill. I 
want to put in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a letter 
written by Colonel Markey. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the Senator mis- 
understood my statement. It was that I would have to insist 
upon my objection notwithstanding the circumstances, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite understand that, but I 
want the Recorp to show this fact, and then the bill can go over, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This letter was written on May 
24 by Colonel Markey, legislative representative of the National 
Guard Association, to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. 
I shall not take the time of the Senate to have the letter read, 
but I ask that it may be incorporated as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Mr. President, a word of ex- 


Very good; but I should like 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1928. 
Hon. Suite W. BROOKHART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran SENATOR BROOKHART: It is noted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that when Senate bill No, 3458, to create a reserve division for 
the War Department, was brought up for consideration last night, that 
you stated that the National Guard Association would like to have 
further consideration given to this legislation. It is also noted that you 
inserted in the Rxconb on the 2ist a statement made by the executive 
council of the National Guard Association, which statement was not 
qualified in any way. You are advised that this statement was given 
out with the attached explanation. 

You are further advised that there was delivered to Senator REED 
and Congressman JAMES a joint letter, of which there is inclosed a 
copy, which letter makes it clear that the National Guard Association 
does not desire any further consideration of this legislation but joins 
in recommending passage of Senate bill 3458 at the present session of 
Congress. 


1928 


It is regretted that you have been misinformed in this matter and 
I trust this letter will make clear the position of the National Guard 
Association. 
Very truly yours, 
D. JoHN MARKEY, 
Legislative Representative National Guard Association. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


COMPENSATION, ASSISTANTS TO ENGINEER COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMRIA 


The bill (S. 1624) to authorize the payment of additional com- 
pensation to the assistants to the engineer commissioner of the 
District of Columbia was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, to 
strike out the word “from” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“on,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after July 1, 1928, the assistants to 
the engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia, detailed as such 
from the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, shall be en- 
titled to receive from the District of Columbia such compensation, in 
addition to their Army pay and allowances, as will make their compen- 
sation equal to $6,000 per annum, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1625) to fix the salaries of the members of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1945) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1718) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the governments of Latin-American Re- 
publics in highway matters was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1294) to suppress unfair and fraudulent prac- 
tices in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry, but I haye to 
object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course it will have to go over under objec- 
tion, but I wish the Recorp correct. There is no question of an 
amendment pending. The amendment has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
amendment has heretofore been agreed to. On objection, the 
bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1762) granting consent to the city and county 
of San Francisco, State of California, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point near the 
South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of Alameda, 
in said State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 391) to regulate the use of the Capitol Build- 
ing and Grounds was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2475) to create a prosperity reserve and to 
stabilize industry and employment by the expansion of public 
works during periods of unemployment and industrial depres- 
sion, was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wonder if we could not 
pass Calendar No. 862, Senate bill 2475? 

Mr. KING. Objection has been made. i 

Mr. SACKETT. I shall have to object to the bill on account 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] not being present, 
and haying recommended the adoption of several amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
insists on his objection. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES] proposed some amendments and he has since telephoned 
my office asking that I should say to the Senate that he hoped 
the bill might be passed. 

Mr. SACKETT. Is the Senator willing to accept an amend- 
ment making it 25 years? 

Mr. COPELAND. How does it stand now? 

Mr. SACKETT. Ten per cent and three years. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator then withdraw his 
objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11074) to promote the agriculture of the 
United States by expanding in the foreign field the service now 
rendered by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
acquiring and diffusing useful information regarding agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3089) to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. EDGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2274) for the relief of William H. Chambliss 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I not prevail upon the 
Senator from Utah to relent in his opposition to this bill? I 
think every one has admitted that the man is entitled to some 
compensation. There can not be any question about it, al- 
though the amount allowed is arbitrary. The committee de- 
cided on $10,000, and I do hope the Senator will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had sent to me from the 
Shipping Board letters from the State Department, and what 
the Senator says is controverted. 

Mr. EDGE. The man's record has been cleared by the 
Shipping Board. Of course, if the Senator from Utah insists 
upon his objection, I can not press it, but I am sure he has 
been misinformed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4174) to establish a woman’s bureau in the 
Metropolitan Police Department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1749) providing for the development of hydro- 
electric energy at Great Falls for the benefit of the United 
States Government and the District of Columbia was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3874) authorizing appropriations of funds for 
construction of a highway from Red Lodge, Mont., to the bound- 
ary of the Yellowstone National Park near Cooke City, Mont., 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WARREN. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT 


The bill (S. 4179) to amend the corrupt practices act by 
extending the same to candidates for nomination and election 
to the offices of Representative and Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 3 of the act of February 28, 1925, 
Federal corrupt practices act, chapter 8, title 2, of the United States 
Code, be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding the following 
section : 

“Sec. 320. (A) The word candidate,“ as used in this section, shall 
include all persons whose names are presented or proposed for nomina- 
tion for Representative or Senator in the Congress of the United States 
at any primary election or nominating convention, or by any other 
means or manner in which a candidate is so designated, or for indorsement 
or election at any general or special election held in connection with 
the nomination or election of a person to fill such office, whether or 
not such persons are actually nominated, indorsed, or elected. 

“(B) Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination at any 
primary election or nominating convention, or other means or manner 
in which a candidate is so designated, which primary or nominating 
convention has for its purpose the fixing of the status of candidates 
running in the election of Senators by the people as provided in the 
seventeenth amendment, and of Representatives in Congress, and which 
primary or nominuting convention or other means or manner in which a 
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candidate is so designated is hereby declared a part of and inseparably 
connected with the election machinery by which candidates may be 
elected to the House of Representatives under the Constitution, or for 
election at any general or special election, as Representative in the 
Congress of the United States shall not be less than 10 nor more than 15 
days before the day for holding such primary election or nominating 
convention, or other means or manner in which a candidate is so desig- 
nated, and not less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day of 
the general or special election at which candidates for Representatives 
are to be elected, file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, D. C., a full, correct, and itemized statement of all 
moneys and things of value received by him or by anyone for him with 
his knowledge and consent, from any source in aid or support of his 
candidacy, together with the names of all those who have furnished the 
same in whole or in part; and such statement shall contain a true 
and itemized account of all moneys and things of value given, con- 
tributed, expended, used, or promised by such candidate, or by his 
agent, representative, or other person for and in his behalf with his 
knowledge and consent, together with the names of all those to whom 
any and all such gifts, contributions, payments, or promises were made, 
for the purpose of procuring his nomination or election: Provided, That 
every person, association, or committee other than a candidate, except 
as herein provided, or a personal campaign committee of a candidate, 
or party committee, provided for by the laws of the State in which the 
candidate resides, who shall within any 12 months make any disburse- 
ments in support of or in opposition to a candidate, for any political 
purpose, exceeding in the aggregate $100 in amount and value, shall 
file within one week after making any disbursement causing the aggre- 
gate of such disbursements to reach such amount a sworn statement 
thereof with the officer with whom the candidate files his sworn state- 
ment. Such statement shall give in full detail, with date, every item 
of money, property, or other thing of value constituting any part of 
such disbursements, the exact means by which and the manner in which 
each such disbursement was made, and the name and address of every 
person to whom each was made and the specific purpose for which 
each was made: And provided further, That there shall be no joint 
expenditures in aid of a candidate or group of candidates for other 
offices by any person, association, or committee, except the personal 
campaign committee or party committee of the candidate, as may be 
provided for under the laws of any State in which the candidate resides: 
Provided, however, That there may be joint expenditures in ald of a 
candidate when associated with a group of candidates for other offices 
where a separate account is kept of the expenditures made on behalf 
of a candidate for Representative or Senator in the Congress of the 
United States, and the amount so expended for such candidate shall 
be included as a part of his expenditures provided for in this act: 
And provided further, That the total amount expended by such group 
of candidates shall not exceed twice the amount of the maximum 
amount which may be expended by a candidate, If the aggregate 
amount so expended by all persons, associations, or committees in 
behalf of any candidate shall exceed twice the sum which he may 
expend as herein provided, his election, if he is elected, shall be vold: 
Provided, That the candidate may obviate such result by a satisfactory 
showing that he had no knowledge of such excessive expenditures and 
that he had no reasonable ground to believe that it had been made. 
“(C) Every person who shall be a candidate for nomination at any 
primary election or nominating convention, or other means or manner 
in which a candidate is so designated, which primary or nominating 
convention or other means or manner in which a candidate is so desig- 
nated has for its purpose the fixing of the status of candidates running 
in the election of Senators by the people as provided for in the seven- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States, and which 
primary or nominating convention or other means or manner in which a 
candidate is so designated is hereby declared a part of and inseparably 
connected with the election machinery by which candidates may be 
elected to the Senate under said seventeenth amendment, or for indorse- 
ment at any general or special election, as Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, shall, not less than 10 nor- more than 15 days before 
the day of holding such primary election or nominating convention or 
other means or manner in which a candidate is so designated, and not 
less than 10 nor more than 15 days before the day of the general or 
special election at which he is seeking indorsement, file with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate at Washington, D. C., a full, correct, and itemized 
statement of all moneys and things of value received by him or by 
anyone for him with his knowledge and consent, from any source, in 
ald or support of his candidacy, together with the names of all those 
who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and such statement 
shall contain a true and itemized account of all moneys and things of 
value given, contributed, expended, used, or promised by such candidate, 
or by his agent, representative, or other person for and in his behalf 
with his knowledge and consent, together with the names of all those 
to whom any and all such gifts, contributions, payments, or promises 
were made for the purpose of procuring his nomination or election. 
“(D) Every such candidate for nomination at any primary election or 
nominating convention, or other means or manner in which a candidate 
is so designated, or for indorsement or election at any general or 
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special election, shall, within 15 days after such primary election or 
nominating convention, or other means or manner in which a candidate 
is so designated, and within 30 days after any such general or special 
election, file with the Clerk of the House of Representatives or with the 
Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, a full, correct, and itemized 
statement of all moneys and things of value received by him or by 
anyone for him with his knowledge and consent, from any source, in 
ald or support of his candidacy, together with the names of all those 
who have furnished the same in whole or in part; and such statement 
shall contain a true and itemized account of all moneys and things of 
value given, contributed, expended, used, or promised by such candidate, 
or by his agent, representative, or other person for and in his behalf 
with his knowledge and consent, up to, on, and after the day of such 
primary election, nominating convention, or other means or manner in 
which a candidate is so designated, general or special election, together 
with the names of all those to whom any and all such gifts, contribu- 
tions, payments, or promises were made for the purpose of procuring 
his nomination, indorsement, or election. 

“(E) Every such candidate shall include therein a statement of every 
promise or pledge made by him, or by any one for him with his knowl- 
edge and consent, or to whom he has given authority to make any 
such promise or pledge, before the completion of any such primary 
election or nominating convention, or other means or manner in which 
a candidate is so designated, or general or special election relative to 
the appointment or recommendation for appointment of any person to 
any position of trust, honor, or profit, either in the county, State, or 
Nation, or in any political subdivision thereof, or in any private or 
corporate employment, for the purpose of procuring the support of such 
person or of any person in his candidacy, and if any such promise or 
pledge shall have been made, the name or names, the address or 
addresses, and the occupation or occupations, of the person or persons 
to whom such promise or pledge shall have been made, shall be stated, 
together with a description of the position relating to which such 
promise or pledge has been made, In the event that no such promise 
or pledge has been made by such candidate, that fact shall be distinctly 
stated. 

“(F) No candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator of 
the United States shall promise any office or position to any person, or 
to use his influence or to give his support to any person for any 
office or position for the purpose of procuring the support of such 
person, or of any person, in his candidacy; but such candidate may, 
within the limitations and restrictions and subject to the requirements 
of this act, contribute to political committees having charge of the 
disbursement of campaign funds. 

“(G) No candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator 
of the United States shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise, 
or cause to be given, contributed, expended, used, or promised, in 
procuring his nomination and election, any sum, in the aggregate, in 
excess of the amount which he may lawfully give, contribute, expend, 
or promise under the laws of the State in which he resides: Provided, 
That no candidate for Representative in Congress shall give, contribute, 
expend, use, or promise any sum, in the aggregate, exceeding $5,000 
in any campaign for his nomination and election; and no candidate for 
Senator of the United States shall give, contribute, expend, use, or 
promise any sum, in the aggregate, exceeding $10,000 in any campaign 
for his nomination and election: Provided further, That money expended 
by any such candidate to meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or 
charge made or levied upon candidates by the laws of the State in 
which he resides, or for his necessary personal expenses, incurred for 
himself alone, for travel and subsistence, stationery and postage, writ- 
ing or printing (other than in newspapers), and distributing letters, circu- 
lars, and posters, and for telegraph and telephone service, shall not 
be regarded as an expenditure within the meaning of this section, and 
shall not be considefed any part of the sum herein fixed as the limit 
of expense and need not be shown in the statements herein required to 
be filed: And provided further, That in the State of New York it shall 
be lawful to expend the sum of $30,000 as a candidate for the Senate, 
and States of lesser population down to and including States of 3,000,- 
000 of people $1,000 less for each million of population or fraction thereof 
less than the State of New York possesses: And provided further, That 
in States where there is a bona fide contest for both the nomination 
and election an additional sum of $2,000 may be expended by the 
candidate in any State whose population is in excess of 2,000,000 and 
does not exceed 3,000,000: And provided further, That in those States 
of a million and not exceeding 3,000,000 where there is a bona fide 
contest not alone for the nomination, but afterwards for the election, 
an additional $2,000 may be expended. 

“(H) The statements herein required to be made and filed before 
the general election, at which such candidate seeks election, need not 
contain items of which publicity is given in a previous statement, but 
the statement required to be made and filed after said general election 
shall, in addition to an itemized statement of all expenses not thereto- 
fore given publicity, contain a summary of all preceding statements. 

(1) Every statement herein required shall be verified by the oath 
or affirmation of the candidate, taken before an officer authorized to 
administer oaths and shall be sworn to or affirmed by the candidate in 
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the district in which he is a candidate for Representative, or the 
State in which he is a candidate for Senator in the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, That the depositing of any such statement 
- in a regular post officé, directed to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or to the Secretary of the Senate, as the case may be, duly 
stamped and registered within the time required herein shall be deemed 
a sufficient filing of any such statement under any of the provisions of 
this act. 

“(J) This act shall not be construed to annul or vitiate the laws 
of any State, not directly in conflict herewith, relating to the nomina- 
tion or election of candidates for the offices herein named, or to exempt 
any such candidate from complying with such State laws. 

“(K) All acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
-repealed.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REVISED STATUTES, HAWAII AND ALASKA 


The bill (S. 2069) to extend the provisions of section 1814 
of the Revised Statutes to the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 1814 of the Re- 
vised Statutes are hereby extended to the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska upon the same terms and conditions and to the same extent 
as to the several States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3770) authorizing the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to issue permits and licenses on Fort Apache and White 
Mountain Indian Reservations, Ariz., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2330) authorizing reconstruction and improve- 
ment of a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo., 
Was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8988) for the relief of Milton Longsdorf, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


SEYMOUR BUCKLEY 


The bill (H. R. 3241) for the relief of Seymour Buckley, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers Seymour Buckley, who served as corporal in Company C, Thir- 
teenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a corporal in said company and 
regiment in May, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, or al- 
lowances shall be held as accrued prior to the passage of this Act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF POST-OFFICE CONTRACTORS 


The bill (H. R. 11951) to amend the act entitled “An act 
for the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post 
offices and other buildings and work under the supervision of 
the Treasury Department, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 25, 1919, as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and 
February 27, 1926, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other 
buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by 
the acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so that said act shall include the Tanksley-Drumright 
Stone Cut Co., subcontractor for the Norman-Kerr Co. in the construc- 
tion of the additions to the post-office building at Nashville, Tenn., and 
as to said subcontractor numbered claims for reimbursement as pro- 
vided by said act of August 25, 1919, as amended by the acts of March 
6, 1920, and February 27, 1926, may be filed within three months after 
the passage of this act. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11526) to authorize the construction- of cer- 
tain naval vessels, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3902) to provide books and educational supplies 
free of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1900) to provide for the construction of a post 
road and military highway from a point on or near the Atlantic 
coast to a point on or near the Pacific coast, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3890) to amend section 5 of the act entitled An 
act making appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes,” was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3210) providing for the men who seryed with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in Europe as engineer field 
clerks the status of Army field clerk, Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army, when honorably discharged was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Over! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 717) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 584) for the relief of Frederick D. Swank was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. HOWELL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


STATE BANK & TRUST CO. OF FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 


The bill (H. R. 5894) for the relief of the State Bank & 
Trust Co. of Fayetteville, Tenn., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HowELL] desires me to make a statement about 
the bill. The State bank at Fayetteville registered two bonds 
to its correspondent in New York City. They were stolen out 
of the post office in New York City. The evidence clearly 
shows that they were stolen and the employee who stole the 
bonds was afterwards discharged. The postmaster was asked to 
bring a suit against his bondsman, and he did not do it. There- 
upon, the bill was first introduced in the House and has passed 
the House three times but has not passed the Senate. Some 
Senators thought that the Fayetteville bank was guilty of 
negligence in not insuring the letter before it left. The Gov- 
ernment paid the $150, and the bill was introduced for the 
purpose of making good the remainder of $1,750. 

The decisions are undisputed that the Government itself is 
bailee for hire in undertaking to transport such letters. Deci- 
sions were produced—and I shall not refer to them except to 
say that they are in the report—to show that under precisely 
similar circumstances the Government recoyered from the 
bonding company the entire amount of the bonds where bonds 
were stolen in a similar manner. There is a favorable report 
in this case. I shall not detain the Senate any further in ex- 
plaining the matter. It is certainly a claim that is just. Many 
other claims of a similar character haye been paid, and I 
never have been able to see why this should not be paid. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, out of courtesy to the Senator 
from Tennessee, I agreed not to object to the consideration of 
this bill and allow a statement to be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. In my opinion this bill should not be 
passed. The bank at Fayetteville sent by registered mail 
$1,950 worth of negotiable bonds. The bank did not pay an 
additional 20 cents which it is necessary to pay to an insurance 
company in order to insure this amount <f bonds passing 
through the mails. The bonds arrived at the post office in 
New York City; they then disappeared. The culprit who 
stole those bonds was not apprehended. The consequence of 
this theft was that the bank made claim upon the Post Office 
Department for the $50 which is the limit allowed to be paid 
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in connection with the loss of registered mail, and received 
its $50. Now the bank is asking Congress to reimburse it for 
the remainder of its loss. If that shall be done it must be 
evident that the regulations of the Post Office Department 
- mean nothing; that an individual can register a parcel, and 
if he lose his property can come to Congress and obtain relief. 
The passage of this bill would mean a radical change in our 
registration system. 

It has been suggested that an action should be brought upon 
the bond of the postmaster of New York City, and that thereby 
the Government could collect $1,950 and pay it over to the 
Fayetteville Bank. I will read the following letter from the 
Post Office Department respecting such a proposal: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May II, 1928. 
Hon. R. B. HOWELL, 
Chuirman Committee on Claims, United States Senate. 

My DEAR Senator HowELL: This is in connection with the telephone 
inquiry of the clerk of the committee to-day with reference to a regis- 
tered article containing $1,950 in Liberty bonds, mailed at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., on December 16, 1920, addressed to the Hanover National Bank, 
at New York City, which disappeared after reaching the New York 
post office. This case was the subject of a letter from the department 
to you under date of May 8, 1928. 

It is understood that you desire to know whether or not a civil 
action could be brought against the postmaster at New York and his 
sureties on account of this loss. While it appears it would be possible 
to do this, there could apparently be no reasonable prospect of securing 
judgment, 

The conditions of a postmaster's bond are that he shall * faithfully 
discharge all duties and trusts imposed on him as postmaster either 
by law or by the regulations of the Post Office Department,” and the 
Postal Laws and Regulations (sec. 989) provide that: 

“ Postmasters and other postal employees will be held personally 
responsible by the Post Office Department for the wrong delivery, 
depredation upon, or loss of any registered letter o® parcel if such 
* © loss be due to negligence or disregard of the regulations.” 

As previously stated, a very thorough and exhaustive investigation 
failed to develop sufficient evidence to fix the personal responsibility 
‘for the loss of this article, There appears to haye been no negligence 
or disregard of the regulations attributable to the postmaster in this 
instance, and there would, therefore, be no grounds under his bond 
or the regulations for attempting collection from him or the sureties, 
either by suit or otherwise. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry 8. New, Postmaster General. 


Under the circumstances, therefore, it seems to me that unless 


we propose to change the liability provisions of the registration 
service of the Post Office Department this bill should not be 


ssed. 
Per, McKELLAR. Mr. President, just let me say that the 
_ Secretary of the Treasury 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. MecKELLAR. I ask the Senator to let the bill come to 
a vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be 

Mr. SMOOT. I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being interposed, 
the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. After a bill has been discussed and is on 
the point of passage may it then be objected to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection may be interposed 
at any stage under the rule. 5 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 9) to establish a joint com- 
mission on insular reorganization was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6185) for the relief of Thomas Jefferson 
Shropshire was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12814) to increase the efficiency of the Air 
Corps was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLACK. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


Without objection, the bill 


The bill (S. 3440) to vacate certain streets and alleys within 
the area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District 
of Columbia; and to authorize the extension and widening of 
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Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern ter 
minus south of Dahlia Street was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I trust fhe objection to the 
consideration of that bill will be withdrawn. A similar bill 
passed the Senate last year after having been favorably reported 
by the committee and after haying been fully discussed in the 
Senate. I shall not press the request if the objection is 
insisted on, but I hope it will be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill maintained? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 113) favoring a restriction of loans 
by Federal reserve banks for speculative purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 159) to investigate the affairs and 
management of the Federal land and intermediate credit bank 
of Columbia, S. C., was announced as next in order. The resolu- 
tion had been reported adversely. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection—— 

Mr. BLEASH, I ask that the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 213) to investigate certain circum- 
stances connected with the matter of additional tax assess- 
ments upon Hon. James Couzens was announced as next in 
order, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 


The resolution will be passed 


RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS 


The bill (S. 1679) amending the act of February 28, 1925, 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, a House bill has now come 
over, which I ask to have substituted on the calendar for the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A bill on the same subject 
has come over from the House in somewhat different form. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to have it substituted for the 
Senate bill. 

Mr, COPELAND. The number of the bill to which the 
Senator from Colorado refers is House bill 5837. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent to substitute House bill 5837 for Senate 
bill 1679, Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, before that is done I 
should like to ask the Senator from Colorado how the House 
bill differs from the bill as reported by the Senate committee? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It contains larger amounts than the bill 
reported by the Senate committee. I should like to have the 
House bill substituted for the Senate bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely ask that the House bill be substi- 
tuted on the calendar for the Senate bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, that is a bill 
that ought to receive consideration; it is an important bill, and 
ought not to be passed under these circumstances. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not want to have two bills on the same 


‘subject on the calendar. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
substitution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, House bill 5837 
will be substituted on the calendar for Senate bill 1679, and 
Senate bill 1679 will be indefinitely postponed. The House bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the bill shall be passed over, 
as we all know, that will be the last possible action at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Objection has been made by 
several Senators. 

Mr. EDGE. I should like to say just a word. The bill was 
introduced by me, and the House bill, I believe, is in the same 
form as the original Senate bill. If it shall become a law this 
will be the final act on the part of Congress to try to adjust 
the salaries of postmasters from the first class down to fourth 
class in a logical and equable manner. We have raised the 
salaries of all employees; we bave raised the compensation for 
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night work; we have raised the allowances for expenses of 
fourth and third class offices, and we have left untouched the 
salaries of postmasters at first-class post offices, which include 
those in cities from the size of New York down the line to 
those of about the size of Salt Lake City. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator must realize that 
the bill will lead to discussion. 

Mr. EDGE. Very well, I will not press it, but I desired to 
make an explanation. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


DISTRICT COURT OF CANAL ZONE 


The bill (S. 3938) relating to the district court of the Canal 
Zone was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, I should like to add my appeal to the appeal made by 
the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Colorado 
for the consideration of Senate bill 1679. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
is speaking on Calendar No, 1186, Senate bill 3938. 

Mr. McNARY, The regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 3938? 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE, SUPREME COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 4127) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp a report from the House Committee on the 
Judiciary containing letters from Judge Ernest S. Cochran and 
Judge H. H. Watkins, of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The report referred to is as follows: 


(Rept. No. 1427, 70th Cong., 1st sess.] 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN AND WESTERN DISTRICTS, 
Sourm CAROLINA 


Mr. Douixick, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report, to accompany H. R. 12811: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill 
H. R. 12811, after consideration, reports the same favorably and 
recommends that the bill do pass. 

A similar bill was reported from this committee on January 20, 1927, 
which set out statemtuts made at the hearings on H. R. 10821 and 
showed the necessity for the appointment of this additional judge, as 
will be seen by reference to Report No. 1827, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
second session, accompanying H. R. 7391. 

This legislation received the approval of the House on June 8, 1926, 
when it passed H. R. 10821. 

Since that report, and in addition thereto, there is printed herewith 
and made a part of this report a letter from the Hon. Ernest F. Coch- 
ran, judge of the eastern district of South Carolina, dated March 8, 
1928, and a letter from Hon: H. H. Watkins, judge of the western dis- 
trict of South Carolina, dated March 10, 1928, showing the necessity 
for the appointment of this additional judge. 

UNITED States DISTRICT Court, 
Eastern District or SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Charleston, March 8, 1928. 
Hon, Frep H, DOMINICK, < 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of your letter of the ist 
instant requesting me to make a statement relative to conditions in this 
district, which you would like to use before the Judiciary Committee in 
regard to the proposed additional district judge for South Carolina. 

My letter and telegram of February 5, 1926, to the Attorney General, 
with accompanying statement of the cases and business arising in this 
district from 1918 to June 30, 1925, were presented by you to the 
Judiciary Committee of the Sixty-ninth Congress at the hearing of 
April 6, 1926, on H. R. 10821, Serial 13, and all the data in this state- 
ment are, I presume, still available. Since the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1925, the conditions have not grown better to any practical extent. 
There has been a decrease in the number of criminal cases arising since 
then, but this decrease is entirely in prohibition cases, mainly of a 
minor nature. This decrease has been due to the fact that I have dis- 
couraged the bringing into this court of the minor liquor cases and have 
urged officials to have them presented, as far as practicable, in the 
State courts. Another reason is that, owing to certain developments 


here, the details of which it will not be necessary to trouble you with, 
very few prohibition agents have been at work in this district until a 
few months ago. 


I am informed, however, that they are now very 
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active, and that there will be another flood of liquor cascs in this 
court before long. 

As to the criminal cases, aside from prohibition cases, there has been 
an actual increase in the number of this class of cases. Moreover, the 
criminal cases are becoming more and more of a serious nature, and 
more of them contested, and they require more time than formerly. 
There have been a number of bankruptcy prosecutions, which have taken 
considerable time, You will recall that at Columbia recently I tried 
one of the cases growing out of the Beaufort Bank transactions, which 
took me nearly six weeks, and during the whole time I was trying that 
case I was holding court from six to seven actual working hours a day. 
Of course, that case was an exceptional one, and we are not likely to 
have such a long case again soon; though there are other cases growing 
out of the same transactions which will have to be tried and will 
consume considerable time. 

The number of prosecutions for motor-vehicle thefts, under the Dyer 
Act, is increasing in this district. In fact, all kinds of criminal cases 
of a serious nature are on the increase. 

As to the civil business, there has been an increase in the number of 
new cases arising. It is the civil business, as a rule, of course, that 
requires the time of the judge. I find cach year that the civil cases 
arising in this district are taking more and more time for the hearing 
of them. 

Without troubling you with further details, the fact remains that 
there is still in this district each year more work than one judge ought 
to be called upon to transact, if the parties are given a full and fair 
hearing and the due consideration of their cases to which they are 
entitled. 

In order to relieve the situation in this district, I have been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the assistance of Hon. Clarence Hale, retired 
United States judge, of Maine, who has been here for over two weeks, 
and will remain for several weeks more. We are sitting contemporane- 
ously, hearing cases every day, in an effort to relieve the civil docket. 
Of course, this is helpful, but is only temporary. 

Allow me to call your attention again to the fact that mere figures 
are very misleading. The real point to be considered is how much work 
the judge has to do and how much time is required, There is no doubt 
in the minds of those familiar with the situation here that there is too 
much business for one judge, 

Respectfully, 
Ernest F. COCHRAN, 
United States District Judge. 


UNITED States DISTRICT COURT, 
Anderson, S. O., March 10, 1928. 
Hon. FreD H. Dominick, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dar Mr. Dominick: I was away. from home in attendance upon 
the Spartanburg court when your letter of March 1 reached here, 
returning to my office on Tuesday night of this week, and I am now 
taking the earliest opportunity of replying. 

I am apprehensive that it will be impossible in the compass of this 
necessarily brief letter to give you any adequate statement of the condi- 
tions which prevail in this district so as to show the imperative neces- 
sity of additional help. 

The published records of the Attorney General's office will furnish 
some indication of the nature and amount of the business transacted 
by the court, and what I shall say will be supplementary to those 
records. By way of preliminary, I desire to say that the burden of the 
work will best be understood by calling attention to the fact that for 
several years the trial of jury cases has engaged the attention of the 
court for approximately 20 weeks out of each year. Under a standing 
rule of the court, and both for the sake of economy and in order to 
render the attendance of the jurors less onerous, it is required that all 
preliminary motions, demurrers, etc., preparatory to the trial of the 
cases on their merits must be disposed of in chambers prior to the 
convening of the court for jury trials, We hold regularly both morning 
and afternoon sessions while these trials are in progress, 

You will see, therefore, the tax upon both the physical and mental 
reserve of the presiding judge in conducting jury trials alone. In 
addition to these is not only the large volume of routine business but 
also the almost daily hearings of cases in equity, review of bankruptcy 
cases, and preparation of opinions as well as the disposition of 
demurrers and motions of varied character. Until recently, by the 
method adopted, I have been able to dispose of the business of the 
court with reasonable promptness, Within the last year the business 
has greatly accumulated, and a great many emergent matters have 
been the subject of unfortunate delay. The rapid development of 
corporate enterprises in my district, together with the growing tendency 
to draw litigation into the Federal courts, indicates that our business 
will greatly increase in the immediate future. z 

You are already aware of the fact that my health has been seriously 
impaired under the strain of continuing the work without opportunity 
for recuperation or proper hospital treatment. While I conceive it 
my duty to carry on to the limit under existing conditions, I can not 
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escape the view that, ignoring all personal considerations, it is un- 
fortunate for the administration of justice to have cases tried by a 
judge who is not in excellent condition both physically and mentally, 
and that is especially unfortunate to have a condition in which for 
lack of time a judge must determine important questions without op- 
portunity for adequate research or consideration. 

I am informed that it has been suggested that an additional judge 
should not be provided for South Carolina for the reason that the 
dockets of this State are not congested as in other States. It is 
difficult to understand how such an argument could be seriously ad- 
yanced, If the confidence of the public in procuring prompt and 
exact justice in the courts is to be preserved, it can only be accomplished 
by an assurance that he who has a just cause may assert it in the 
courts not only eventually but promptly. I know of no line of busi- 
ness in which it is not recognized that additional and adequate help 
should be provided to meet its expansion, and it would seem that if 
additional help is imperative to the prompt and proper administration 
of justice that it should be provided in each case without comparison 
with any other. This must necessarily be true unless the Government 
is unable to incur the expense. 

In this connection may I not call your attention to the fact that it 
is generally recognized as the scandal of American courts that causes 
are so delayed. May I not suggest also that the increase in crime and 
open defiances of law, which are more and more appalling to law- 
abiding citizens with the passage of each month, may be at least in 
some measure attributable to the delays of the courts and the in- 
adequate provisions which are being made for them. I think that you 
are already aware not only of the general situation which prevails 
here but also of the utter lack of comfortable or even adequate 
quarters in which my courts must be held. We are compelled to hold 
courts at five places, in only one of which we have a Federal building, 
and that of a most antiquated type. 

With only one clerk's office for the entire district and with only 
two small rooms allotted to the clerk in which all the records of the 
district must be kept, the four deputies of the clerk with their desks 
and typewriters are herded in ove small room subject to the distrac- 
tions at all times of the numerous persons who have business with the 
office and during the courts at that place overcrowded at that time 
with the passing in and out of lawyers, litigants, jurors, and wit- 
nesses. Some time ago I endeavored to procure an additional room 
for the clerk's office, and one, which, under the original design of the 
building, and situated upon the same floor as the quarters of the court, 
was designed for and allotted for the use of the court. This office, 
however, was occupied by an official of the Post Office Department and 
we were unable to procure its use for the reason that the official 
was unwilling to go to another floor, although he was frequently 
absent from his office and left it unoccupied for days at a time. It 
has occurred to me that so long as the provisions for the places for 
transacting the business of the courts are made incidental to and 
subordinate to that of some other department and until adequate 
provisions be made both for comfortable places in which to hold the 
courts and for an adequate force to insure the prompt disposition of 
all their business, the public will be disposed to regard the administra- 
tion of justice as an orphan unworthy of respect. The respect of the 
public must necessarily be measured in large degree by the considera- 
tion shown by the Government itself. 

_If there is any special recapitulation which you may desire to be 
taken from the records, I will be glad to have it tabulated and for- 


! warded to you by the clerk. 


Yours very truly, 
H. H. WATKINS, 


United States District Judge: 


Mr. CAPPER subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask to 
revert to Order of Business 1199, being Senate bill 4127. The 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. BLease] objected to the bill. 
He now authorizes me to say that he withdraws the objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas says 
this is a very important bill and he is anxious to have it passed. 
Rather than to stand in his way I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, shall appoint an additional justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, who shall have the same tenure of office, 
pay and emoluments, powers, and duties as the present justices of that 
court. It shall be a duty of the chief justice of the Supreme Court 


of the District of Columbia to appoint from time to time, and for 
such period or periods as he may determine, one of the judges of the 
said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to hear cases involv- 
ing the condemnation of land-in the District of Columbia, and it shall 
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be the primary duty of such judge so appointed to preside at the hearing 
of such cases involving the condemnation of land in the District of 
Columbia, and that only when not engaged in such cases shall he be 
subject to assignment to the other business of the court. The chief 
justice may assign for service in condemnation cases any justice of said 
court in case of disability of the justice so serving or for any other 
reason. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 5 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7729) to divest goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise manufactured, produced, or mined by convicts or prisoners 
of their interstate character in certain cases, was announced 
as next in order. 

SeveraL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING FOR NATIONAL MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 132) to create a commis- 
sion to secure plans and designs for and to erect a memorial 
building for the National Memorial Association (Inc.), in the 
city of Washington, as a tribute to the negro’s contribution to 
the achievements of America, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a commission is hereby created, composed of 
15 members of whom the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and the Architect of the Capitol shall be ex officio mem- 
bers, the 12 additional members to be appointed by the President, 
to be known as National Memorial Commission, to procure and deter- 
mine upon a location, plans, and designs for a memorial building 
suitable for meetings of patriotic organizations, public ceremonial 
events, the exhibition of art and inventions, and placing statues and 
tablets, for the National Memorial Association (Inc.), in the city 
of Washington. as a tribute to the negro’s contribution to the achieve- 
ments of America. 

Sec. 2. That the construction of the memorial herein and hereby 
authorized shall be upon such site as shall be determined by the 
commission herein created and approved by the Commission of Fine 
Arts, and said construction shall be entered upon as speedily as 
practicable after the plan and design therefor is determined and 
approved by the Commission of Fine Arts, and shall be prosecuted 
to completion, under the direction of said commission and the super- 
vision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital, under a contract or contracts as may be authorized 
to be entered into by said commission in a total sum not less than 
$500,000, which sum shall be provided by voluntary contributions, 
under auspices of the National Memorial Association (Inc.), in accord- 
ance with plans to be authorized by said commission. 

Sec. 3. That in the discharge of its duties herein said commission 
is hereby authorized to employ the services of such artists, sculptors, 
architects, and others as it shall determine to be necessary, and 
avail itself of the services or advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, 
the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital, the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, and the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

Sec. 4. That vacancies occurring in the membership of the com- 
mission shall be filled by appointment by the President of the 
United States. 

Sec. 5. That to defray the necessary expenses of the commission 
herein created and the cost of procuring plans and designs, site, and 
other incidentals necessary to the construction of a memorial build- 
ing as herein provided, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any funds available in the United States Treasury, a sum not 
exceeding $50,000, to be available when the sum of $500,000 shall 
haye been collected and paid into the hands of the National Memorial 
Association (Inc.), for purposes in this act provided. 

Sec. 6. That said commission shall from time to time submit to 
Congress a detailed statement as to the progress of the work. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate withont 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CELEBRATION OF ANNIVERSARY OF BATTLE OF WYOMING 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill 
(H. R. 14034) to establish a commission for the participation 
of the United States in the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Wyoming, which was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the United States Commission on the Sesquicentennial of 
the Battle of Wyoming (hereinafter referred to as tha commission) and 
to be composed of seven commissioners, as follows: One to be appointed 
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by the President of the United States, three Senators by the President 
of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, to cooperate with the Wyoming Commemo- 
rative Association and the Wyoming Monument Association in the 
observance of the sesquicentennial of the Battle of Wyoming. The 
commission shall serye without compensation and shall select a chair- 
man from among their number. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this bill au- 
thorizes the appointment of a commissioner to arrange for the 
celebration of the sesquicentennial of the Battle of Wyoming 
in northeastern Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. It carries no appropriation whatso- 
ever. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9024) to authorize the appointment of stenog- 
raphers in the courts of the United States and to fix their 
duties and compensation was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Several Senators objecting, 
the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: I ask the Senate to return 
to Calendar No. 1215, being House bill 9024. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. Objection being interposed, the bill will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4304) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcoya reclamation project was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4305) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Saratoga reclamation project was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MILITIA TARGET RANGE RESERVATION, UTAH 


The bill (S. 1314) to authorize the Secretary of War to se- 
cure for the United States title to certain private lands con- 
tiguous to and within the Militia Target Range Reservation, 
State of Utah, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of eliminating certain pri- 
yate holdings within the Militia Target Range Reservation, the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized to acquire by purchase the fee simple and 
absolute title to certain private lands located within the boundary lines 
of the Militia Target Range Reservation, located in Utah and Salt 
Lake Counties, Utah, withdrawn and reserved by Executive order ef 
the President dated April 24, 1914, and amended by Executive order 
of April 13, 1915. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of War is also hereby authorized to acquire 
by purchase for military purposes the complete title to certain other 
lands held under private ownership and situated contiguous to said 
Militia Target Range Reservation. 

Sec. 3. The lands to be acquired under this act are to be used as 
a training camp for the National Guard, for other troops of the Army 
of the United States, and for other military purposes, and contain a 
total area of 7,221.21 acres, more or less. That for the purpose of 
acquiring titles to these lands and improvements thereon the sum of 
$54,160 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, which amount shall become immediately avail- 
able upon the approval of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4438) authorizing the State of Indiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Evansville, Ind., was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF POSTAL SALARY CLASSIFICATION ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2294) to amend the first paragraph of section 
7 of the act entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of post- 
masters and employees of the Postal Service, readjusting their 
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salaries and compensation on an equitable basis, increasing 
postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for other 
Bien approved February 28, 1925, which was read, as 
ollows: 


That the first paragraph of section 7 of the act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. That the annual salaries of employees of the Railway Mail 
Service shall be as follows: Division superintendents, $5,000; assistant 
division superintendents and assistant superintendents at large, $4,500; 
assistant superintendent in charge of car construction, $4,500; district 
superintendents, $4,000, instead of chief clerks at $3,300; chief clerks, 
$3,500, instead of assistant chief clerks at $2,800: Provided, That the 
clerks in charge of sections in the offices of division superintendents 
shall be designated as chief clerks at $3,500 salary.” 


Epi SMOOT. I should like to have an explanation of the 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, all that this bill does is to 
wipe out a discrimination against the money-order clerks. It 
applies only to one class of clerks, and my recollection is only 
to clerks in two or three offices in the country. The committee 
thought that there was a manifest discrimination against 
money-order clerks which ought to be corrected. That is all 
this bill does. I hope the Senator will not object. It has had 
the consideration of the committee for some time. 

Mr. SMOOT. If this bill shall be passed, then it seems to 
me we ought also to pass Order of Business 1185, being Senate 
bill 1679. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; that is a very different bill. I 
hope the Senator will not object to the consideration of the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not objected 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments. The first amend- 
ment was on page 2, after line 10, to insert: 


Sec. 2. That section 3 of said act of February 28, 1925, be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to provide that in post offices where the 
receipts are $600,000 but less than $1,000,000 the salary of money- 
order cashiers shall be $3,100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was on page 2, after line 15, to insert: 


Sec. 3. That the first paragraph, and that portion of paragraph 4 as 
far as the first colon, of section 2 of said act of February 28, 1925, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Ree. 2. That post-office inspectors shall be divided into seven 
grades as follows: Grade 1, salary $2,800; grade 2, salary $3,000; 
grade 3, salary $3,200; grade 4, salary $3,500; grade 5, salary $3,800; 
grade 6, salary $4,000; grade 7, salary $4,500; and there shall be 15 
inspectors in charge, at $5,000: Provided, That inspectors shall be 
promoted successively to grade 5 at the beginning of the quarter fol- 
lowing a year’s satisfactory service in the next lower grade, and not to 
exceed 35 per cent of the force to grade 6 for meritorious service after 
not less than one year's service in grade 5, and not to- exceed 10 per 
cent of the force to grade 7 for specially meritorious service after not 
less than one year’s service in grade 6. 

“Par. 4. Grade 1, salary, $1,900; grade 2, salary $2,000; grade 3, 
salary $2,150; grade 4, selary $2,300; grade 5, salary $2,450; grade 6, 
salary $2,600; and there shall be one chief clerk at each division 
headquarters, at a salary of $3,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in, J 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5527) to prevent fraud, deception, or im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
States Patent Office, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


CURTIS P. WISE 


The bill (H. R. 802) to correct the military record of Curtis 
P. Wise was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah 
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Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator, if he will pardon me, 
that it is quite likely that that bill may not be passed at 
this session, and I shall be glad to examine the report very 
carefully. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to suggest to the Senator that it is a 
very worthy claim. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to examine the matter 
during the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator object to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

H. P. MILLIGAN 

The bill (S. 3866) authorizing the appointment of H. P. 
Milligan as a major of Infantry in the Regular Army, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I wish to inquire if House bill 
13440 has been messaged to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
it has not reached the Senate. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, Mr. President, I want to suggest that 
House bill 13440 accomplishes the purposes designed by Senate 
bill 3866, and I desire to substitute the House bill for the 
Senate bill as soon as the House bill comes over. I therefore 
ask that this bill go over temporarily. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be entered; 
and the Senator from Wisconsin will be notified when the 
House bill reaches the Senate. = 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin will not attempt to pass the House bill 
to-day. This is a grave departure from the established policy 
of the War Department, and it ought not to be done without a 
full explanation to the Senate. 

I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

JAMES ALOYSIUS MANLEY 

The bill (S. 4107) for the relief of James Aloysius Manley 
wis announced as next in order. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I ask that House bill 13048, which has 
already passed the House and is identical with the Senate bill, 
be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to sub- 
stituting House bill 13048, fer the relief of James Aloysius 
Manley, for the Senate bill on the same subject? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, does the House 
bill carry the same amendment that was made in the Senate 
bill? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Exactly the same amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is the same as the Senate 
bill as amended? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs will be discharged from the further 
consideration of the House bill, and it will be substituted for 
Senate bill 4107. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13048) for the relief of James Aloysius 
Manley. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, Senate 
bill 4107 will be indefinitely postponed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 668) amending section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 

The bill (S. 3483) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” as amended, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the com- 
mittee has been heretofore agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
SALARIES OF JUDGES IN TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS 

The bill (H. R. 11463) to fix the salaries of certain judges 
of the Territories and insular possessions of the United States 
was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator who ob- 
jected withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That bill was objected to the last time it 
came up by the leader of the minority [Mr. ROBINSON of 
Arkansas] who has since withdrawn his objection. His objec- 
tion was based on the fact that when asked whether the legis- 
latures had taken any action I was unable to inform him. 
Since then I have learned that the Legislature of Porto Rico 
has passed a resolution asking for the passage of this bill, and 
the Legislature of Hawaii has done a similar act. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator what 
are the present salaries? : 

Mr. BINGHAM. The present salaries, as shown in the 
report, range from $5,000 in the Virgin Islands, to $8,000 for 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
in the bill? 


Mr. BINGHAM. The raises are, for the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Porto Rico, to $10,500, the same as Hawaii; 
the associate justices, the same as Hawaii, $10,000; the judges 
of the District Court of the Virgin Islands, to $7,500; the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, to the 
same salary as the chief justices of the other courts, $10,500; 
and the associate justices of the Philippines, $10,000. 

All the delegates from these various possessions and Terri- 
tories have appeared before the committee and urged the pas- 
sage of the bill, and in most cases their legislatures have acted 
upon them. I hope the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to make 
some inquiry with reference to the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands. Is that provision of the bill recom- 
mended by the legislature 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Delegate appeared before the commit- 
tee. I have the hearings here, but I understand that the legis- 
lature has not acted; but the legislatures of the other two have 
acted. The Delegate, who usually opposes increases in salaries, 
has asked particularly for these increases in salaries, Of the 
supreme court justices, about half are Filipinos and about half 
are Americans. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it would mar the record of this 
Congress for raising salaries and increasing expenditures if we 
did not pass this bill. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn. 
The amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 1, after line 7, to insert: 


To each of the justices of the circuit court for the first circuit of the 
Territory of Hawaii the sum of $7,500 and to each of the justices of 
the circnit courts for the second, third, fourth, and fifth circuits of the 
Territory of Hawaii the sum of $7,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the following salaries shall be paid to the 
several judges hereinafter mentioned, namely: 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, 
$10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum 
of $10,000 per year. 

To each of the justices of the circuit court for the first circuit of the 
Territory of Hawaii the sum of $7,500 and to each of the justices of 
the circuit courts for the second, third, fourth, and fifth circuits of the 
Territory of Hawaii the sum of $7,000. 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Porto 
Rico, $10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the 
sum of $10,000 per year. ; 

To the judge of the District Court of the Virgin Islands of the United 
States, $7,500 per year. 

To the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, 
$10,500 per year, and to each of the associate justices thereof the sum of 
$10,000 per year. 

To the judge of the United States Court of China, $10,000 per year. 

Sec. 2. That all of said salaries shall be paid in equal monthly 
installments. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of the first month 
next following its approval. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


And what are the several raises authorized 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
DUTY ON CARILLONS OF BELLS 


The bill (S. 2355) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells 
to be imported for Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that 
Senate bill 2355, Senate bill 2907, and Senate bill 793 be re- 
committed to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was just about to ask about 
those three bills. It is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of in my life when people in Rhode Island and Penn- 
sylvania are even willing to remit duties on church bells. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have here a letter from 
the Meneely Bell Co., of Troy, N. Y., saying that all these people 
applied to them with a view to purchasing bells, and went to 
Europe and got them cheaper. I ask that the letter be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

MENEELY BELL Co., 
New York, May 24, 1928. 
Hon. Royat S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran SENATOR COPELAND: Senate Calendar Nos. 1298, 1299, and 
1300 have been referred to the Senate for action, 

These relate to sets of two bells, and others of larger number of 
bells, at, respectively, Providence, R. I., Plainfield, N. J., and Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Some of the world's leading bell founders are located in the State 
of New York, and bell making is one of the oldest of American indus- 
tries. The best bells procurable anywhere are made in America. 

The only reason for American users of bells to place their orders 
‘n Europe is that the low price of European labor enables European 
founders to undersell American makers of bells. 

Both the Plainfield and Princeton authorities sought our estimate 
before buying cheaper-priced bells in Europe. We knew nothing about 
the Providence order for two bells. 

The inclosed illustration shows a carillon (French for “ chime”) 
that we have in Grace Church with which you may be familiar. Our 
foundry is equipped to supply combinations of bells of such weight and 
number as the purchasers may desire. -l 

We had no opportunity of appearing before the Finance Committee 
when these measures were being considered, for when we asked for a 
hearing Senator Smoor wrote us that the measures did not have his 
approval and would not be reported unless the majority of the committee 
insisted upon doing so. 

I hope that you will investigate this subject and use your influence 
to defeat such special legislation. While you may or may not favor 
having any duty on bells, I doubt if you will find any justice or 
reason for breaking the existing regulations for the advantage of a few 
importers of bells who ask special consideration of Congress. 

Owing to the early adjournment of Congress, I trust you may find it 
convenient to give this subject your consideration to-morrow. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. MENEELY, President. 


OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL CORPS 


The bill (H. R. 11981) to authorize officers of the Medical 
Corps to account certain service in computing their rights for 
retirement, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like some explanation 
of that bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can explain it, Mr. President. 

At present the officers of the Medical Corps receive no credit 
in the calculation of the length of their service for the periods 
that they spent as contract surgeons or contract physicians, 
although the fact was that while that system was in effect it 
was customary to give them the hardest assignments in the 
whole medical service. This bill will affect about 90 officers of 
the Regular Army, including Colonel Keller out here at Walter 
Reed Hospital. It gives a very slight pay advantage and 
merely recognizes the fact that they served in the Army under 
these contracts before they got their commissions. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in this bill, is there, to give 
them an additional retirement privilege because of the fact 
that they were sent somewhere where they did not want to go? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no, sir; nothing of that 
sort. An officer of the Army has a right to retire on his own 
request after he has served 40 years. This allows them to count 
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their contract service as if it were commissioned service. There 
never was any real difference between the contract called a 
commission and the contract that these men had, and they 
ought to be considered the same. 

Mr. COPELAND. They served in the same way, and this 
bill is recommended by the War Department as a meritorious 


proposition, and ought to pass. 
The bill is recommended by the 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Surgeon General. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MEMORIAL BUILDING TO COMMEMORATE WINNING OF OREGON 
COUNTRY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) authorizing the erection 
of a memorial building to commemorate the winning of the 
Oregon country for the United States was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on the Library with amendments, on page 2, line 13, after the 
word “adequate,” to insert “nor until the sum of $125,000 
has been made available by the State of Oregon and/or any 
political subdivision thereof and/or from any other source, to 
be used by the Secretary of War in the construction of such 
building: Provided, however, That from this contribution the 
State shall be credited with such sums as it has heretofore ex- 
pended in the acquisition of lands and the construction of im- 
provements”; on page 3, line 3, after the word “hereby,” to 
insert “authorized to be”; and in line 5, after the words “sum 
of,” to strike out “$250,000” and insert “ $125,000"; so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 


Whereas the region west of the Rocky Mountains known as the 
Oregon country, including the territory of the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, and part of the State of Wyoming, was settled 
principally by English fur traders, who laid claim to the whole of this 
vast territory of nearly 300,000 square miles as a part of the British 
Empire; and 

Whereas after much controversy this great empire was held in joint 
occupancy by the United States and England; and 

Whereas in 1843 102 men assembled at Champoeg, in what is now 
Marion County, Oreg., and after deliberation decided by the narrow 
margin of 2 votes that the Oregon country should become a part of 
the United States; and 

Whereas James K. Polk was. elected President in 1844 on a platform 
demanding the recognition of the title of the United States to this 
territory; and 

Whereas after a long controversy and contention this vast territory 
was ceded to the United States by England, without war or bloodshed, 
under a treaty signed in June, 1846: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and directed 
(1) with the approval of the board of control of the State of Oregon, 
to select a site on lands owned by the State of Oregon, in Campoeg, 
Oreg., and (2) to construct thereon a permanent memorial building to 
commemorate the deeds and achievements of the early patriots whose 
efforts were responsible for the establishment of the title of the United 
States to the Oregon country; but such memorial building shall not be 
constructed until the State of Oregon shall haye made such provision 
for its care and maintenance as the Secretary of War deems adequate 
nor until the sum of $125,000 has been made available by the State 
of Oregon and/or any political subdivision thereof and/or from any 
other source, to be used by the Secretary of War in the construction 
of such building: Provided, however, That from this contribution the 
State shall be credited with such sums it has heretofore expended in 
the acquisition of lands and the construction of improvements. 

Sec. 2. The plans for such building shall be subject to the approval 
of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $125,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS ACT, 1926 


The bill (H. R. 10166) to amend the foreign service buildings 
act, 1926, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in what respect does this bill 
change existing law? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the object of this bill is to 
enlarge the foreign service buildings act of 1926 so as to enable 
us to exchange properties as well as to purchase properties. 
We have one instance that I know of—and I think two—where, 
if we desire, we can exchange properties. The object of this 
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bill is to increase the authority of the commission so as to 
permit exchanges as well as purchases. 

Mr. KING. The bill makes no further appropriation? 

Mr. BORAH. It makes no additional appropriation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SUITS BY SENATE COMMITTEES 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, out of order, to introduce a resolution, and when it is read 
I shall ask for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be received and read for the information of the 
Senate, 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 262), as follows: 


Resolved, That hereafter any committee of the Senate is hereby au- 
thorized to bring suit on behalf of and in the name of the United States 
in any court of competent jurisdiction if the committee is of the opinion 
that the suit is necessary to the adequate performance of the powers 
vested in it or the duties imposed upon it by the Constitution, resolu- 
tion of the Senate, or other law. Such sult may be brought and prose- 
cuted to final determination irrespective of whether or not the Senate is 
in session at the time the suit is brought or thereafter. The committee 
may be represented in the suit either by such attorneys as it may desig- 
nate or by such officers of the Department of Justice as the Attorney 
General may designate upon the request of the committee. No expendi- 
tures shall be made in connection with any such suit in excess of the 
amount of funds available to the said committee. As used in this reso- 
lution, the term “ committee” means any standing or special committee 
of the Senate, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, or the 
Senate members of any joint committee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is my opinion that that would 
have to be an act of Congress, and not merely a resolution of 
one body. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have examined the opinion of 
the Supreme Court recently rendered, and I am satisfied that 
this resolution will meet the requirements of the decision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not this apply to committees of the 
House? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may be mistaken, but I thought it referred 
to committees of the House. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; a committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
objection to be interposed to the present consideration of the 
resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over for a few minutes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think this is of such im- 
portance that it had better go over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: 

Mr. President, a while ago I called up a Senate resolution, 
and there was a request that it be laid aside on the part of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. As I understand, he 
now has no cbjection to make to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have looked over it, and I see 
no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In context with the resolution, I 
ask to have printed the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of the committee, James A. REED, CHARLES E. McNary, 
and WILLIAM H. Kina, commissioners, against the County Com- 
missioners of the County of Delaware, Pa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Supreme Court of the United States 
(No. 744, October term, 1927) 

James A. REED, CHARLES L. MCNary, WILLIAM H. King et al., petitioners, 
v. The County Commissioners of Delaware County, Pa., et al. On 
writ of certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit 
Mr. Justice Butler delivered the opinion of the court. 

The petitioners brought this suit in the United States Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. The court held it was without juris- 
diction and dismissed the case, (21 F. (2d) 144.) The circuit court 
of appeals adopted its opinion and affifmed the decree, (21 F. (2d) 
1018.) 

Petitioners maintain that the district court had jurisdiction under 
the first paragraph of section 24 of the Judicial Code (U. S. C., title 
28, sec. 41), which provides that the district courts shall have 
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original jurisdiction “of all suits of a civil nature, at common law or 
in equity, brought by the United States, or by any officer thereof 
authorized by law to sue * +e” 

Petitioners, other than South, are United States Senators and con- 
stitute a special committee created by Senate Resolution 195 passed 
May 19, 1926, to make investigation of means used to influence the 
nomination of candidates for the Senate. The resolution empowered 
the committee “to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
witnesses, the production of books, papers, and documents, and to do 
such other acts as may be necessary in the matter of said investigation.” 

At a general election held in Pennsylvania November 2, 1926, 
WILLIAM S. Vara and William B. Wilson were opposing candidates for 
the United States Senate. Varm was given the certificate of election 
and Wilson initiated a contest. Thereafter, January 11, 1927, the 
Senate passed Resolution 324. It recites that Wilson charges fraudu- 
lent and unlawful practices in connection with Vane’s nomination and 
the election and declares that, unless preserved for the use of the 
Senate, evidence relating to the election will be lost or destroyed. The 
resolution empowers the special committee “to take * * * and 
preserve all ballot boxes, * “ ballots, return sheets, * * 
and other records, books, and documents used in said senatorial elec- 
tion. .“ It confers on the committee “all powers of procedure 
with respect to the subject matter of this resolution that said committee 
possesses under resolution No. 195 * * + with respect to the subject 
matter of that resolution.” And it requires the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate to attend and execute the directions of the committee. 

The chairman of the Committee on Audit and Control of Contingent 
Expenditures having refused to approve the special committee's vouch- 
ers for expenses after the expiration of that Congress, the Sergeant at 
Arms refused to execute its orders. Thereupon the special committee 
directed the petitioner South, as its representative, to take possession 
of the boxes, ballots, and other things referred to in Resolution 324. 

Respondents are the commissioners, the prothonotary and a justice of 
the peace of Delaware County, Pa. They are authorized custodians of 
boxes, ballots, and other things used in connection with the election. 
These were demanded by South in behalf of the committee. Respond- 
ents declined to give them up, and this suit was brought to obtain 
possession of them. 

Petitioners do not claim that any act of Congress authorizes the 
committee or its members, collectively or separately, to sue. Of 
course, South’s authority is no greater than that of the committee 
which he represents. The suit can not be maintained unless the com- 
mittee or its members were authorized to sue by Resolutions 195 and 
824, even if it be assumed that the Senate alone may give that au- 
thority. The power is not specifically granted by either resolution. 
Petitioners rely on the general language in Resolution 195, which fol- 
lows the express authorization of the committee to use its own process 
to require the production of evidence. The words are “and to do 
such other acts as may be necessary in the matter of said investiga- 
tion.” The resolutions are to be construed having regard to the 
power possessed and customarily exerted by the Senate. It is the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its members (Art. I, 
sec. 5). It is fully empowered, and may determine such matters with- 
out the aid of the House of Representatives or the executive or 
judicial department. That power carries with it authority to take 
such steps as may be appropriate and necessary to secure information 
upon which to decide concerning elections. It has been customary for 
the Senate—and the House as well—to rely on its own power to com- 
pel attendance of witnesses and production of evidence in investiga- 
tions made by it or through its committees. By means of its own 
process or that of its committee the Senate is empowered to obtain 
evidence relating to the matters committed to it by the Constitution. 
McGrain v. Daugherty (273 U. S. 135, 160, 161, 167, 174). And 
Congress has passed laws calculated to facilitate such investigations. 
(R. S. secs. 101-104. U. S. C. title 2, secs. 191-194.) Petitioners 
have not called attention to any action of the Senate, and we know 
of none, that supports the construction for which they contend. 

In the absence of some definite indication of that purpose, the 
Senate may not reasonably be held to have intended to depart from 
its established usage. Authority to exert the powers of the Senate to 
compel production of evidence differs widely from authority to Invoke 
judicial power for that purpose. The phrase “such other acts as 
may be necessary” may not be taken to include everything that under 
any circumstances might be covered by its words. ‘The meaning of the 
general language employed is to be confined to acts belonging to the 
same general class as those specifically authorized. (Oates v. National 
Bank (100 U. S. 239, 244); Barrett v. Van Pelt (268 U. S. 85, 90); 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. v. United States (— U. S. —).) The 
context, the established practice of the Senate to rely on its own 
powers, and the attending circumstances oppose the construction for 
which petitioners contend and show that the Senate did not intend to 
authorize the committee, or anticipate that there might be need, to 
invoke the power of the judicial department. Petitioners are not 
“authorized by law to sue,” . 

Decree affirmed. 
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COTTON FUTURES ACT 


The bill (S. 4411) to amend the United States cotton futures 
act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, by providing for 
the delivery of cotton tendered on futures contracts at certain 
designated spot-cotton markets, by defining and prohibiting 
maniplation, by providing for the designation of cotton-futures 
exchanges, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


JAMES E. MOYER 


The bill (H. R. 6432) for the relief of James E. Moyer was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FERTILIZER PRICES IN TENNESSEE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have before me a letter 
from the Gate City Mill dealing with the fertilizer situation 
as it exists in Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE GATE CITY MILLS, 
Livingston, Tenn, May 16, 1928. 


Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: We desire to call your attention to a matter that 
is in connection with prices of fertilizer that are in effect now as com- 
pared with the former price under the old freight rate that was 
much higher than the present rate. 

Last spring the opening price on 16 per cent acid phosphate was 
$21.10 per ton delivered to Livingston, Tenn. We handle four 
different brands from four different companies, and they all opened at 
the same price, but later got into a fight and got the price down to 
$16 per ton on 16 per cent acid phosphate. In the fall they had 
gotten together again and put the price back to $21.10. Some time 
during the summer—about July 1, if we remember correctly—the 
freight rate went into effect which reduced the freight to this point, 
as follows: 

From Mount Pleasant, $3.45 as against $6.98 old rate. 

From Atlanta, $4.60 as against $7.78 old rate. 

From Nashville, $2.95 as against $5.40 old rate. 

We did not ship any from Florence last year, so we do not know 
what the old rate was from that point. 

Presumably this reduction in freight rates was for the benefit of 
the consumer, but it has failed to operate to their advantage, as you 
can see by the foregoing. When the freight was $6.98, $7.78, and 
$5.40 from the points named our delivered price on 16 per cent was 
$21.10, except for the time the fight was on, and after the reduction In 
freight as above, our price was still $21.10 here. 

Our price this season up to the present time is $21.55 per ton. 

We have had this matter up with one of our public utilities commis- 
sioners, and he is of the opinion that their commission can not do 
anything, in so far as it is not a matter of rates but of price. Can 
you suggest anything that would help to get this situation worked 
out so that the farmers may benefit by the present rate schedule? 

We feel like other dealers would be glad to have these things 
worked out so that the reductions would go to the consumer instead 
of the manufacturer. 

We heartily commend your activities in this connection and in bring- 
ing out the comparison in price of fertilizer in Alabama and Tennessee, 
and trust that this letter will be of some assistance to you in getting 
a fair deal for the farmers of our State. 

Respectfully yours, , 
THe Garn City MILLS, 
By J. T. STONECIPHER, Manager. 


JACOB D. HANSON 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I present a resolution passed 
by a mass meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., protesting against the 
reckless use of arms by the prohibition agents resulting in the 
probably fatal injury to an innocent citizen, Mr. Hanson. I ask 
that the resolutions may be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 


Whereas over a period of time there has been evidenced an in- 
creasing disregard for the rights and privileges of free-born citizens 
of the United States by those charged with the enforcement of statu- 
tory laws of the country, such disregard reaching almost to the point 
of intolerance; and 
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Whereas in illustration of this disposition on the part of law- 
enforcement officers of the Federal Government there was enacted on 
the morning of Sunday, May 6, 1928, a tragedy that aroused the 
people of the entire country, when Jacob D. Hanson, a reputable, law- 
abiding, and respected citizen of Niagara Falls, was ruthlessly shot 
down by two members of the United States Coast Guard service while 
he was lawfully and peacefully driving his automobile upon a public 
highway; and 

Whereas this murderous and unjustifiable assault, which if not result- 
ing in the death of the victim, who lies in a most precarious condi- 
tion in a hospital bed, will, in the belief of physicians, leave him 
crippled and hopelessly blind for the remainder of his days, an afflic- 
tion most horrible to contemplate: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as citizens of the United States, interested in the 
maintenance of law and order at all times, protest most vigorously and 
indignantly against the assignment of irresponsible persons to tasks 
of this nature and against the reckless use of firearms and the gen- 
erally impudent and insulting attitude which too often characterizes 
the agents of Government in the enforcement of Federal rules and 
regulations, particularly along our frontiers. 

He hereby characterize the shooting of Jacob D. Hanson as a most 
cruel and wanton act, without a single mitigating circumstance to 
excuse the conduct of the two Coast Guard men, who, clad in non- 
descript uniforms, accosted him on the highway, even as bandits might 
have done, and who recklessly fired into his automobile when he failed 
to stop. It was an act that could have been committed only by persons 
unfit to be intrusted with so important a duty as representing the 
United States Government in the enforcement of law and order. 

In view of this most deplorable affair and for the sake of protection 
of citizens in general who have occasion to use the highways both by 
day and by night, we bring this incident to the attention of the prop- 
erly constituted authorities at Washington with an appeal to them to 
cause prompt investigation of all circumstances surrounding this tragedy, 
that the guilty persons, not alone those who actually fired upon Jacob 
D. Hanson but those of their superiors who may have ordered or con- 
doned such practices, may be justly and adequately punished, and to 
institute reforms that shall make impossible the repetition of this and 
other similar outrages which have been perpetrated upon the American 
public in recent years through overzealous and misdirected minions of 
the law who seemed to feel they have authority in the exercise of their 
duty to violate the rights of citizens and to jeopardize their lives, 
persons, and property; and be it further 

Resolved, That while as citizens of the United States we desire that 
its laws and the mode of their enforcement shall be such as to insure 
the respect and devotion of all righteous citizens, we also as citizens 
of the State of New York stand solidly with the district attorney of 
Niagaga County and other officers of our sovereign State in their 
endeavor to win from the Federal courts the acknowledgment that the 
State of New York is indeed a sovereign State, capable not alone of 
determining in its criminal law what it shall consider as crime against 
the persons and property of its citizens but capable also of apprehending 
and trying in its own courts the one charged of crime, whether or not 
he be in the Federal service. 

Resolved, That this expression of sentiment of this great gathering 
of citizens of Niagara Falls and of the Niagara frontier be duly attested 
and conveyed to the proper authorities in Washington, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, Senators RoraL 8. 
Copetanp and Rokr F. WacGnrr, and Representative S. WALLACE 
Dempsey, and to the district attorney of Niagara County, State of 
New York. 4 

Dated at Niagara Falls, N. Y., the 15th day of May, 1928. 
RESOLUTION OF PROTEST OF WANTON SHOOTING OF HANSON BY EXEMPT 

FIREMEN MAY 10, 1928 


John J. Daw, secretary of the Niagara Falls Exempt Firemen's Asso- 
ciation, announced to-day that the association at its meeting went on 
record as condemning the shooting of innocent citizens on the highways 
in an effort to enforce laws. The resolution, called forth by the shoot- 
ing of Hanson, is as follows: 

“ Whereas a reputable citizen of this city has been shot down on the 
highway by two armed United States Coast Guards because the said 
citizen was suspected, without reason, of being a rumrunner; and 

“ Whereas the highways of these United States are not safe to traffic 
at night by any citizen or visitor to the United States because of the 
danger to life and limb on account of said armed patrol with the alleged 
authority to shoot promiscuously any and every one who refuses to 
obey their command to halt; and 

“ Whereas said United States Coast Guards are not compelled to wear 
uniforms known to the general public so that they can be recognized 
as Federal officers instead of bandits: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Niagara Falls Exempt Firemen's Association, in 
meeting assembled this 8th day of May, 1928, call upon all civil authori- 
ties to assist in taking such action as will eliminate for all time the 
endangerment of life of any respectable citizen who cares to use our 
highways day or night.” 
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Resolution of protest by National Bank of Niagara & Trust Co. on 
wanton shooting of Hanson 


Whereas one Jacob D. Hanson, secretary of Lodge No. 346, B. P. 
O. E., a reputable, law-abiding, and respected citizen of the city of 
Niagara Falls, was, on the morning of May 6, last, the victim of an 
unjustifiable and murderous assault committed upon his person by 
two members of the United States Coast Guard Service stationed at or 
near Youngstown, N. Y., while he, the said Jacob D. Hanson, was 
lawfully and peacefully driving his automobile upon a public highway 
known as the Lewiston Road in the county of Niagara; and 

Whereas our said citizen, Jacob D. Hanson, now lies at the point 
of death as the result of said assault with a bullet through his 
temple; and 

Whereas warrants for the arrest of the perpetrators of said assault 
have been issued by the proper authorities of the State of New York; 
and 

Whereas the commander of the unit of said United States Coast 
Guard Service at Youngstown, N. Y., refuses tọ allow said warrants 
to be executed : Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors of the National Bank of 
Niagara & Trust Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y., hereby indignantly pro- 
test against the reckless use of firearms against the persons and 
automobiles of law-abiding. citizens of this community by apparently 
irresponsible persons of the United States Coast Guard Service, or 
any other service; and we hereby resolve that every effort should be 
made to bring said members of the United States Coast Guard to 
answer in the courts for their assault upon said Jacob D. Hanson to 
the fullest extent of the law; that copies of this resolution, duly 
certified, be sent to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
Senators COPELAND and WaGNnr and Congressman S. WALLACE DEMP- 
ser, at Washington, and to the district attorney of Niagara County. 


Resolutions drawn up at the meeting of the South End Business Men: s 
Association on May 9, 1928 


Whereas Jacob D. Hanson, a peaceable and law-abiding citizen, 
driving upon a much-traveled highway, almost within the boundaries of 
the city of Niagara Falls, was fired upon and possibly fatally injured 
by members of the United States Coast Guard; and 2 

Whereas incidents of this type are reported to be of frequent occur- 

- rence, constituting a serious menace to the lives and property of the 
traveling public and placing them in constant danger; and 

Whereas such actions on the part of officers of the law indicate 
either or both that officers of the law are ignorant, reckless, and 
vicious or that their instructions violate the rights of all persons to 
the unquestioned security of their lives, persons, and property: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the South End Business Men's Association of the city 
of Niagara Falls at its regular meeting held on the 9th day of May, 
1928, expresses its abhorrence of the practice now in force and urges 
that immediate and forceful steps be taken to remedy this deplorable 
condition and remove this menace to the peace and security of all 
people. 

Sourn Exp BUSINESS MEN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Max H. ELLEE, President, 
Certified by— 
A. C. HAYMAN, Secretary. 
Niagara Lopez, No. 383, KNIGHTS oF PYTHIAS, 
z Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 15, 1928. 
Mr, PETER A. PORTER, 

Chairman Citizens’ Mass Meeting, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Dran Sm: Niagara Lodge, No. 383, Knights of Pythias, desire to go 
on record as condemning the recent assault of Jacob Hanson by the 
Coast Guards, and that a copy of this letter be sent to United States 
Senator COPELAND as a protest against such actions by Government 
men. 

Respectfully, 
Nracara Lopam, No. 383, KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS, 
Owen F. RAzxx, K. R. & 8. 
BrRICKLAYERS, MASONS, MARBLE-MASONS, AND TILE LAYERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, NO. 2, New YORK, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., May 12, 1928. 

At a special meeting of the Bricklayers, Masons, Marble-Masons, and 
Tile Layers Union, No. 2, New York, held May 11, 1928, the following 
resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

“ Whereas our attention has been called to the unlawful and murder- 
ous assault made upon Jacob D. Hanson by United States Coast Guard 
officers on the Niagara Falls-Lewiston Highway May 6, 1928; and 

“ Whereas we are informed through the press that similar outrages 
have been made upon innocent law-abiding citizens through an over- 
zealous effort to enforce the prohibition laws of the United States; and 

“Whereas we believe that the enforcement of any law should be 
accomplished only through and by means of legal process and within 
the bounds of the United States Constitution: Now therefore be it 
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“ Resolved, That the Bricklayers, Masons, Marble-Masons, and Tile 
Layers Local Union, No. 2, New York, register our condemnation of the 
unlawful methods and practices employed by officials charged with law 
enforcement; that we extend our sincere sympathy to Mr. Hanson; and 
that a copy of this resolution be spread upon our minutes and copies 
forwarded to the press and to our Senators and Representatives: in 
Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That our legislative representatives be urged to bring 
about a modification of any rules or orders by which other law-abiding 
citizens may be subjected to the fate of Mr. Hanson. 

“W. J. MURPHY, 
“ WILLIAM ANDREWS, 
“J. H. POTTER, 


“Committee, 
“C, H. STAGG, 

“ President. 
“Jas. T. Woon, 

“ Secretary.” 


Drvtston 1, NIAGARA Co., 
ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS IN AMERICA, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Preamble and resolutions condemning the shooting of Jacob D. Hanson 

adopted by the Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 

at their meeting of May 17, 1928 

Whereas we the members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, in 
common with all decent law-abiding citizens of this community, have 
been indescribably shocked and horrified at the ruthless and murderous 
shooting and possibly fatal wounding of Jacob D. Hanson of this city 
on the morning of May 6, in the town of Lewiston, N. X., while about 
his lawful business by members of the United States Coast Guard pre- 
sumably under unwarranted and illegal orders of their superior officers, 
probably dominated by some fanatical higher-ups; and 

Whereas numerous shootings, assaults, bullying, and unlawful search 
and seizures seem to be common practice of prohibition enforcement 
officers and agents in this district, which practice is an arrogant dis- 
regard for and an abridgement of the rights and liberties of the Ameri- 
can people, and a disgrace to the authorities that orders or permits 
such despicably illegal and un-American methods in the enforcement 
of prohibition or any other laws: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
most indignantly protest and emphatically condemn the shooting of 
the said Jacob D. Hanson and the shamelessly reckless use of firearms, 
the unlawful, unjust, and despotic interference with law-abiding citi- 
zens, either on the highways, in the streets, their homes, or places of 
business; and the wanton disregard for life, limb, and property which 
has been repeatedly shown by overzealous, irresponsible prohibition- 
enforcement agents, both of the Coast Guard and other governmental 
service, and we especially condemn the atrocious practice of officers 
and higher-ups in the prohibition-enforcement service of giving orders 
illegally to their servile and irresponsible tools “to shoot,” smash, and 
bully, irrespective of consequences, under the pretense of enforcing the 
law; and we urgently hereby request that all such illegal, cowardly, 
and dishonorable practice be immediately stopped, and that the guilty 
perpetrators of this dastardly shooting outrage and all other violations 
of the rights and liberties of the people be immediately punished to the 
full extent of the law; this to include the officers and higher-ups who 
Save the illegal orders “to shoot,” and who by their countenancing 
and encouragement of such unwarranted methods are trampling on the 
rights of the people; and to this end we suggest that all possible 
efforts be made to bring both the shooters and others responsible under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the courts of the State of New York, so 
that full justice may be done and that no condoning or whitewashing 
the guilty be permitted, as is apparently the practice of the Federal 
authorities where prohibition-enforcement officers violate the rights of 
the people, which practice we emphatically condemn as giving encour- 
agement to criminally minded enforcement officials to overstep the 
bounds of their legal duties, and as a remedy for this intolerable state 
of affairs we also hereby request that a thorough investigation of the 
whole prohibition-enforcement methods be made with a view to amend 
or rescind the Volstead monstrosity, which is undermining the moral, 
physical, and mental abilities of a large proportion of the people and 
making grafters and bullies of another large portion, and is a tyran- 
nically useless burden of taxation on the people: be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this be sent to the press for publication 
and to Senators COPELAND and WAGNER and Congressmen DEMPSEY, 
Meran, and MacGREGOR for the most vigorous action within their 
power. 
Francis T. KITCHEN, President. 
AmpBriss LoĮmBARD, Recording Secretary. 


REAPPORTION MENT 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rroonb an explanatory statement 
regarding Senate bill 4554 dealing with the concurrent consti- 
tutional responsibility of the Senate for reapportionment. This 
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bill will be stressed in the December session in justice to con- 
stitutionalism, in justice to fair representation, and in justice 
particularly to my own State of Michigan which in 1930 will 
deserve four more Representatives even with a maximum mem- 
bership held at 435. 

I also ask leave to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Detroit News on this vital subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement and editorial are as follows: 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have introduced into the Senate a 
bill calling for the reapportionment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives pursuant to the census of 1920, and pursuant also to 
Article I of the Constitution of the United States. 

It is perfectly obvious, of course, that this bill can not pass 
the present session of the Seventieth Congress. But it is 
equally obvious that the second session of this same Congress 
next December can not avoid facing the issue thus raised. It 
is for this purpose that the bill is introduced. 

The issue raised is a simple one, although it is here raised 
for the first time. The House has just refused once more to 
reapportion itself. This completes eight years of constitutional 
defiance. This is the issue: When the House of Representatives 
fails to reapportion itself pursuant to constitutional mandate is 
it not the concurrent duty of the Senate to discharge its own 
share of this constitutional function by initiating the legisla- 
tion? 

I am entirely agreeable to the normal theory that the initia- 
tion of reapportionment, being exclusively pertinent to the mem- 
bership of the House, normally should be recognized as a 
primary prerogative of the House itself. But I am not agreeable 
to the expedient theory that the Senate can thus entirely sublet 
its own concurrent constitutional responsibility and thus white- 
wash its own turpitude. Courtesy and comity can not immunize 
the Senate’s negligence. 

The Constitution does not put this decennial reapportionment 
duty upon any one branch of the National Legislature alone, 
even though habit does. It puts the duty upon Congress as a 
whole. Therefore the Senate is tied into these responsibilities. 
It is held jointly liable by a public opinion which rightly is 
becoming exceedingly harsh in the presence of long-time nullifi- 
cation. We can neither dodge nor divert our own obligations 
along this score. 

In May, 1842, Mr. Buchanan, then a Senator and afterwards 
President of the United States, emphatically declared that the 
Senate is bound to discharge its duty independently upon this 
as upôn any other question which may come before Congress. 
Indeed, he spoke prophetically of the possibility that the judg- 
ment of the Senate in this instance might be better than that of 
the House because “though Members of the House are all hon- 
orable men yet it can not be denied that they have been engaged 
in a question in which they are directly interested and eyen the 
purest and wisest of men are not the best judges in their own 
cause.“ 

The minority report of the Senate Committee on the Census 
in 1911 similarly declared that “the question is one of great 
importance to the whole country and the responsibility of the 
Senate relating thereto is equal to that of the House.” 

Despite these precedents, the Senate has never acted inde 
pendently. Perhaps the answer is that heretofore there has 
been no necessity of it. From 1790 to 1910 Congress never once 
failed decennially to reapportion the House and on the initiative 
of the House. It faithfully validated the spirit of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 in which it was repeatedly declared 
that the Congress must not be left at liberty to shirk this basic 
duty. But from 1920 to 1928 Congress has persistently and per- 
yersely declined to obey the Constitution. 

It is an important consideration that this nullification violates 
equality of representative rights not only in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but also in the Electoral College from whence 
springs the Chief Executive. In the present situation, in which 
23 Electoral College votes ought to be reassigned, we see the 
extent of the vital challenge. Three times within the last half 
century a change in 23 electoral votes could have changed the 
final result of a presidential canvass as recorded in the ultimate 
occupancy of the White House. 

It is possible to cure the Electoral College situation by the 
passage of a bill drawn by Congressman McLxop, which I 
heartily support. But there seems to be no present or pros- 
pective cure for discrimination in the apportionment of the 
House unless some new impulse enters the equation. I submit 
the proposition that the Senate should provide this impulse. It 
‘has concurrent constitutional responsibility under the Consti- 
tution for this situation and it should act accordingly. The 
bill which I have introduced is the same bill which passed the 
House in 1921, and which recognizes the census of 1920 as a 
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base. It failed of action in the Senafé. This latter fact em- 
phasizes the Senate’s responsibility in connection with this 
present insufferable discrimination. After the census of 1930 
the bill should, of course, be again rewritten. But the present 
measure at least raises the general question in the forum of the 
Senate. It virtually asks this question: How much longer shall 
a surrender to the undisturbed routine of the years substitute 
for the scrupulous regard which the Senators owe to the 
integrity of their oaths? 

No straight-thinking loyalist tries to retain a self-serving option 
as to which sectors of the Constitution he shall honor and which 
sectors he shall scorn. Congress itself has no such expedient 
option. The chain of the Constitution is no stronger than its 
weakest link. Streams rise no higher than their source. The 
source of law is Congress. Here the Constitution must be in 
the home of its uncompromising friends. A quorum of mere 
words no longer will suffice. The integrity of the American 
theory that all States shall have equal representation in the upper 
House of Congress regardless of population involves an equal 
insistence that population alone shall be the governing factor 
in determining representation in the lower House of Congress. 

The present disability is particularly violent in the case of 
Michigan. Here is the fourth largest State in point of contri- 
bution to the Federal revenues and the sixth in point of popula- 
tion persistently penalized in a fashion which a committee of 
the House has itself declared would “amaze the founders of 
our Government.“ They would here find the lengthened shadow 
of that tyranny which found expression in the battle cry that 
“taxation without representation is unjust.” 

No mode of computation can be embraced which would not 
arrive at the conclusion that Michigan is constitutionally en- 
titled to 15 per cent greater representation in the House than it 
has to-day and proportionally entitled to greater representation 
in the Electoral College. For example, three Michigan districts 
had a total population of 1,500,000 under the 1920 census as 
compared with 560,000 population in three districts in another 
State. These three Michigan districts to-day embrace 2,000,000 
people though still represented by only three Congressmen and 
only three presidential electors. A Detroit Congressman to-day 
represents twice the ratio quota. Put differently, one-half the 
voters of Detroit are disfranchised in one branch of Congress. 

Such a situation is indefensible. Nor is it a Michigan problem 
alone. It specifically involves at least 10 other States which 
suffer kindred discriminations. Under the 1920 census 13,000,000 
people lacked fair and equitable representation. By 1930, unless 
this dangerous precedent is cured, approximately 31,000,000 
people will be legislated for without fair and equitable repre- 
sentation in one branch of Congress and in the Electoral College. 
If more expediency is to be the continuing governing motive, 
then we have had our last reapportionment and the Constitution 
is breached for keeps. 

If the Senate values its own constitutional reputation and if it 
respects its own constitutional oath, it dare not permit another 
Session to pass into history without affirmative action which 
validates its own share of concurrent constitutional respon- 
sibility for the reapportionment of the House of Representatives. 
The bill which I have introduced puts this challenge on the 
Senate's calendar at the first possible moment it can be reached. 
In fairness to Michigan’s Members of the House, it should be 
said that I believe this action will meet with their unanimous 
approval. Indeed, I seek only to uphold their hands. 


[Editorial from the Detroit News] 
IMPORTANCE OF CHALLENGE SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE 


Senator VANDENBERG has performed a national service by introducing 
in the Senate a reapportionment bill. Such a bill could have been 
introduced by a Michigan Senator in any session of Congress in the 
past six years, but nothing was done. Mr. VANDENBERG, a Senator new 
on the job, has put to shame Members of far longer standing by insist- 
ing that Congress respect the Constitution. 

His argument is absolutely correct. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which says the House must niake the first move to reappor- 
tion. The only priority given to the House in that document is in 
revenue bills and impeachment proceedings. These must originate in 
the House. The power to reapportion is not exclusive to the House, 
and although heretofore the House has originated reapportionment 
bills and the Senate has concurred in them, it must be evident to every 
good citizen that failure of the House to obey the Constitution in this 
respect does not absolve the Senate from its manifest duty in such 
a case. 

For six years, however, the Senate has waited for the House to act, 
regardless of the House’s notorious and disgraceful refusal to conform 
to the plain instruction of the Constitution. It has remained for a new 


Senator, with a clear comprehension of public opinion on this funda- 
mental] issue, to call the Senate's attention to its duty. What a reflec- 
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tion this is on Members of long standing who have been popgunning for 
small game when all this time an attack on the Constitution has been 
demanding their heavy artillery. 

The Senate can not afford to dismiss Mr. VANppNBERG'S bill as unim- 
portant. To be sure, it can not be passed before next winter, by the 
Senator’s own admission; and then, if adopted by the House, it will 
apply not to the Congress chosen next November, but to the one elected 
in 1930, in May of which year a new census will be taken. If Congress 
does its duty it will reapportion again in the session of 1930-31. But 
it may not do so; the House may refuse, and the Senate may again sit 
back and wait. In that case it would be better to have representation 
on the basis of 1920 than on that of 1910. 

Long before 1930, however, the people of the United States ought to 
register their opinion of Members of Congress who have refused allegi- 
ance to the Constitution and violated their oaths to protect it. That 
question should be one of the chief issues of the 1928 campaign, and 
will be, unless the people of America have lost that political sense and 
that regard for fundamental law which their fathers possessed. 


STATISTICS OF TOBACCO 


The bill (H. R. 53) to provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics of tobacco by the Department of Agriculture 
was announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator making 
the objection will relent. This is a very important measure, 
that has been before Congress for a number of years, providing 
for the collecting of statistics of tobacco by the Department of 
Agriculture. Is is a very important measure, and I hope it may 
be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the objection maintained? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in justice to myself and other 
parties interested I have made a promise that this bill shall be 
considered and have a hearing other than it did have. Through 
some misunderstanding both of the chairmen of the committee 
and members of the committee the bill was taken up, as I 
understand, and without the understanding that I had had in 
reference thereto being either recollected or brought to the at- 
tention of the committee it was reported out. 

Mr. GLASS. Regular order! 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

Mr, SMITH subsequently said: Mr. President, I just wish to 
make this statement. This is the bill which resulted from the 
investigation by the Committee on Agriculture in reference to 
the cotton situation, 

The bill was introduced at a time when necessarily its con- 
sideration was very hurried, on account of the length of time 
that was devoted to the investigation by the subcommittee, which 
investigation has not yet been completed. We are offering to- 
day a preliminary report, but the proceedings of the investiga- 
tions so far as we have gone have been printed, and I ask that 
all Senators who are interested in this legislation avail them- 
selves of copies of this report, so that when we reconvene in 
December we can be in such a position as to intelligently take 
up and discuss the proposed bill which I have introduced. I did 
not make an attempt at this session to pass the bill in the 
Senate, because of the action that was taken in another body. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I find considerable complaint in New York 
with the provisions of the bill, and I presume during the sum- 
mer we can iron the differences out. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to state to the Senator from New 
York that this matter is of such importance to the entire cotton 
trade that certain amendments to the present cotton futures 
act are imperative if the business is to be done legally and in 
accordance with even decency. Therefore I think it would be 
possible for us to get the bill in such shape as to proceed with it 
at the next session. 

Mr. GLASS. Regular order! 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, we will have the regular order when 
I get through, and I propose to take the time allotted, the five 
minutes to which I am entitled. If the Senator does not want 
to hear what is said, he can retire from the Chamber. 

I did not ask during the present session for consideration of 
the bill, but when we are through with the consideration of un- 
objected bills on the calendar, I want to make a report from the 
subeommittee to the full committee as to the work done up to 
the present time. 


RAILROAD AVENUE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 10073) to change the name of Railroad Ave- 
nue between Nichols Avenue and Massachusets Avenue, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OIT. AND GAS PERMITS 


The bill (S. 1512) to provide for contests of certain oil and 
gas permits, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That If any person qualified to receive an oil and 
gas prospecting permit under the act entitled “An act to promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain,” approved February 25, 1920, as amended and extended, con- 
tests an oii and gas prospecting permit and procures a cancellation of 
such permit, the contestant shall be notified of such cancellation by 
the Secretary of the Interior and shall, during the period of 30 days 
from the date of such notice, be entitled to a preference right over 
others to an oi] and gas prospecting permit for the lands included in 
such canceled permit. 

Sec. 2, If any person who has initiated a contest dies before the 
termination thereof, such contest shall not abate, but the heirs of 
such person who are citizens of the United States may continue the 
prosecution of such contest under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe, and such heirs shall be en- 
titled to the same rights under this act that the contestant would 
have been entitled to if his death had not occurred. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as he may deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, and to prescribe fees and commissions to be paid 
registers and receivers of United States land offices on account of the 
business transacted under the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

IOWA TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) for the relief of the 
Iowa Tribe of Indians was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That jurisdiction be conferred upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, adjudicate, and render judgment, in the 
cause now pending in the Court of Claims, docket No. 34677, entitled, 
“The Iowa Tribe of Indians v. the United States of America,“ re- 
ferred to said court by the act of Congress, approved April 28, 1920 
(41 Stat. L. 585), in the claim of the Iowa Tribe set forth in para- 
graph 6 of amended petition filed in said court February 17, 1925, re- 
gardiess of the limitation as to time for filing claims made in said act 
approved April 28, 1920. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


POSTON BRICK CO0. 


The bill (S. 3219) for the relief of the Poston Brick Co. was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


The bill (S. 4518) to establish and operate a national insti- 
tute of health, to create a system of fellowship in said institute, 
and to authorize the Government to accept donations for use 
in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affect- 
ing human beings, and for other purposes was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withhold his objection for just a moment. 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. RANSDELL. This is one of the most important bills 
we have had before us since I entered Congress many years ago. 
It is to create a national institute of health, and to create a 
system of fellowships in said institute for the ascertainment of 
the cause, prevention, and cure of diseases affecting human 
beings. 

The measure does not make any specific appropriation, but 
it does authorize an appropriation sufficiently great to carry out 
the purposes of the bill. It is of very great importance to 
humanity. The hope is that we can create here in Washington 
a national clearing house of health for all the world. I hope the 
bill can be passed at this session, so that at the next session we 
can get it before the House and write it into the law. 

Mr. SACKETT. The bill does not carry any appropriation 
at all, does it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all. 

Mr. SACKETT. I see no reason why it should not be passed. 

Mr. KING. It earries an authorization for $500,000. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It does not carry a cent. It authorizes to 
be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
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wise appropriated such sums as may be adequate, but it does 
not authorize a single dollar in amount. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is a very important measure, 
as the Senator has said, and it would be the basis of the estab- 
lishment of another department, and call for an enormous 
appropriation in the future. I think, before we embark upon 
this policy, we had better consider it. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is an enlargement of the present Hygienic 
Laboratory. That is the purpose, not the creation of a new 
department. It is to give them an opportunity to study human 
diseases, as we have as to all animals. 

Mr. KING. It would lead to an enormous appropriation. I 
think it had better go over. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator to withhold his 
objection just a moment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Regular order! 

Mr. COPELAND. We are in the regular order, I think, when 
the bill is still before us. 

Mr. KING. I am objecting. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under objection, the bill 
will be passed over. 

STANDARDIZED BALES OF COTTON 


The bill (S. 872) to standardize bales of cotton and requiring 
Sale of cotton by the true net weight of bale was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, reserving the right to 
object, as I see it, the bill of the Senator from Louisiana is to 
permit the Government to receive money to be expended for the 
benefit of human beings and the extension of buman life. 
There are many contributions being made now to private insti- 
tutions of money which would come here to enlarge this great 
establishment if we were organized to receive it. I may say, in 
regard to the bill presented by the Senator from Louisiana, 
after hearings which were attended by the Senator from Maine 
IMr. Gouto], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr], and 
myself, we listened to witnesses from every part of the country 
who had tremendous enthusiasm in the bill, and even institu- 
tions which might be considered rivals were glad to support the 
enterprise. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May we pass it by for the present? 
The Senator from Utah says that in about 10 minutes he will 
let us take it up. I thank the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the junior Senator from Utah withdraws 
his objection, the senior Senator will object. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, out of order, 
I ask that the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] 
be excused from further service upon the Committee on Rules, 
and that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
be assigned to service on that committee. 

I want to make just a brief explanation. The Senator from 
New York has been interested in the improvement of the Senate 
Chamber, and I desire to have him serve on that committee in 
my place for the immediate future. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
. SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a newspaper story written by 
Leo R. Sacks, Washington correspondent of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, on the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER}. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? There 
being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoxrp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 29.—Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of Montana, 
is engaged in a bitter struggle with his old enemies in seeking re- 
election. 

Fighting is not a new experience for him. He has contended against 
odds ever since he entered public life. 

WHEELER is concluding his first term in the Senate. It has been 
one marked by spectacular fighting. 

But the present fight against him is not being conducted by those 
whom he has opposed in Washington but by those he fought back in 
Montana when he successfully stopped a movement to drive Senator 
Tuomas J. WatsH from public life. Had WatsH been defeated, the 
Teapot Dome scandal might never have been exposed. 

The Anaconda Copper Co., one of the Nation’s industrial giants, 
dominates Montana politics. In 1910 it sought to prevent the Mon- 
tana Legislature from electing WatsH as Senator, WHEELER had 
been clected to the legislature from Silver Bow County, where the 
Anaconda’s chief interests are located. Despite this, he defied the 
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wishes of the company and voted for WatsH. Wats was defeated 
then, but with WHEELER’ S. assistance he was elected two years later. 

WHEELER has been a “marked man” ever since. 

In 1912 he ran for attorney general of Montana and was defeated, 
but WaLsH came to the Senate and Woodrow Wilson went to the 
White House. 

Wats, knowing that a fighter was needed as United States district 
attorney for Montana, recommended his young friend. President 
Wilson agreed and WHEELER was appointed. 

As Federal attorney he prosecuted several cases involving men of 
great wealth who had defrauded the Government out of large tracts 
of public land. He likewise prosecuted the Northwest Trustee Co., 
involving prominent Democratic officials. 

WHEELER played no favorites as district attorney.. He prosecuted 
and convicted a former Republican and a former Democratic attorney 
general for jury frauds. One of the convicted lawyers was attorney 
for the copper interests. 

When President Wilson was considering his reappointment the 
copper interests sought to prove that he was a “radical” and pro- 
German, although his ancestors settled in Massachusetts before the 
Revolution. 

In 1918 WHEELER resigned and was offered an appointment ag 
Federal judge, which he declined. In 1920, over the vigorous objection 
of the copper companies, he was nominated Democratic candidate for 
governor. 

The Harding landslide and the opposition of the copper companies 
prevented his election in a campaign in which it was charged hired 
thugs consistently broke up his meetings. 

Two years later he was a candidate for the United States Senate and 
despite the usual opposition he was nominated and elected. 

Now he is seeking reelection and the copper and allied business 
interests are backing a formidable candidate against him in the pri- 
maries. If he wins the nomination, he will have another real fight 
for the election. 

But WHEELER is not worrying. He has licked his opponents before 
when he had only a State reputation to help. Now that he has 
acquired a national reputation he believes his task should be easier. 

WHEELER’s career in the Senate has been spectacular. He had hardly 
been installed when he opposed continuation of the late Senator Albert 
C. Cummins as chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. He charged that Cummins, a former liberal, permitted the 
railroads to dominate the committee. Cummins was retired as chairman. 

WHEELER then tackled Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty and the 
Department of Justice. He persuaded the Senate to authorize his 
famous investigation of the department. After the inquiry was 
launched he found himself in a blind alley. Boarding a train for 
Columbus, Ohio, one afternoon, he returned two days later with a 
mysterious witness, Miss Roxie Stinson, former wife of Jesse Smith, 
Daugherty’s right-hand man. Miss Stinson’s testimony provided the 
key to the situation. 

So much evidence of improper conduct was revealed that President 
Coolidge was forced to request Daugherty’s resignation. William J. 
Burns was forced to resign as chief of the bureau of investigation. 
“The little green house on K Street,” rendezvous of the Ohio gang, 
was exposed. 

From the Wheeler inquiry came the first wholesale house cleaning in 
Washington following the Harding administration. WHEELER also 
directed attention to frauds at the Atlanta Penitentiary which resulted 
in the prosecution of the warden, and to irregularities in the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office. 

WHEELER fought the Department of Justice so hard that members of 
the Republican National Committee, working with Attorney General 
Daugherty, tried to “frame” him back home. A representative of the 
committee went to Montana and WHEELER was indicted on a charge of 
accepting a fee from an oil operator to use his influence in Washington 
to obtain permits. 

WHEELER was exonerated at home, and later in Washington when 
he was reindicted. But of most importance he was given a clean bill 
of health by Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, who headed a special com- 
mittee to investigate for the Senate. Boran denounced the prosecu- 
tion of WHEELER as a cowardly attempt to silence a courageous public 
servant. 

So great had become Senator WHEELER’s reputation that in 1924 he 
was invited by the late Senator La Follette to become his running 
mate on a third-party ticket. 

WHEELER does not believe the United States marines should be in 
Nicaragua, and he has not hesitated to tell the Senate and the country 
his views. 

He feels equally certain that in the soft-coal strike in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and other bituminous-producing States the public 
has not been getting a fair deal. He believes the coal operators have 
beaten down the miners’ wage to such a point that the entire coal in- 
dustry is operated on an uneconomic and destructive basis. WHEELER 
was a member of the special committee of the Senate which investi- 
gated the coal strike. 
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WHEELER, because of his industry in this inquiry, was made a member 
of the special committee to write a law placing the coal industry under 
Federal supervision. 

He has fought against railroad domination of the railroad regulatory 
boards. WHEELER feels that the West has been discrinrinated against 
in favor of the East economically. As a result he is an ardent cham- 
pion of the long and short haul bill, of the MeNary-Haugen bill, 
and he opposed the MeFadden-Pepper banking bill. 

WHEELER is married, has six children, and financially is one of the 
poorest Members of the Senate. A native of Massachusetts, he was 
graduated from the law school of the University of Michigan and then 
went to Montana to practice law. 

Although elected as a Democrat, WHEELER refuses to recognize the 
party labels if he. believes his party is wrong. 


UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on last Saturday 
the Senate passed House bill 13622, to amend and supplement 
the Code of Laws of the United States of America. It contained 
section 2, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the code as thus amended and supplemented shall 
establish prima facie the general and permanent laws of the United 
States in force December 5, 1927. 


To that the attention of the Senate was called at that time. 
After the passage of the bill by the Senate attention was called 
to the fact that when the original Code of Laws came before the 
Senate it contained a similar provision, but some doubts were 
expressed as to whether that was sufficient, and having been 
advised that the House has returned the original bill, I desire to 
offer an amendment so that the same provision shall be in both 
documents. Accordingly, for the purpose of correcting it, I ask 
unanimous consent that the votes by which the bill was ordered 
to be read the third time and passed be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the votes by which the bill was ordered to a 
third reading and passed are reconsidered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 1 now move that section 2 of the 
bill be amended by adding thereto the language which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment. 

The CHT Crerk. On page 1, line 11, after the numerals 
“1927,” insert a comma and the words “but nothing in this 
act shall be construed as repealing or amending any such 
law, or as enacting as new law any matter contained in the 
code as thus amended and supplemented. In case of any 
inconsistency arising through omission or otherwise between 
the provisions of any section of this act and the corresponding 
portion of legislation heretofore enacted effect shall be given 
for all purposes whatsoever to such enactments.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I ask the Senator's pardon; 
I was occupied in another matter. Will the Senator briefly 
explain the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The purpose is to make it per- 
fectly clear that this measure changes no present act. It is 
simply for the purpose of a compilation, the compilation being 
prima facie evidence of what the law is, and it elucidates that 
by saying that it shall not be construed to amend or repeal any 
existing law. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, if I understand the 
Senator’s statement correctly, it merely incorporates in this 
amendment to the code the same language that was in the 
original act. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the original code. 

Mr. KING. I think that is very wise. I am very glad the 
Senator is pursuing that course. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


POSTON BRICK CO, 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar 1321, Senate bill 3219, for the relief of the 
Poston Brick Co., to which I objected through a misappre- 
hension. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


The clerk will state the amend- 
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Be it enacted, eto., That, notwithstanding the lapse of time or any 
statute of limitations, the Court of Claims is hereby authorized to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the claim of the Poston Brick 
Co, for the recovery of income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes 
paid by such company for the calendar years 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1920 In excess of the amount of its liability therefor. 

Sec. 2, Suit upon such claim may be instituted in the Court of 
Claims at any time within two years after the approval of this act 
and irrespective of prior filing of claim for refund. Proceedings 
before the Court of Claims in such suit, and appeals and payment of 
any judgment therein, shall be had as in the case of claims over which 
such court has jurisdiction under section 145 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CERTIFICATE OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE 


The bill (S.2309) to amend the interstate commerce act in 
respect of certificates of public convenience and necessity, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


THOMAS A. EDISON p 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) to provide for the 
striking of a medal commemorative of the achievements of 
Thomas A. Edison in illumining the path of progress through 
the development and application of inventions that have revolu- 
tionized civilization in the last century, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

a RAN SDELL. I did not hear what was done with Senate 
bill 872. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over under objection. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I was listening very attentively. Did 
somebody object to it? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It went over under objection. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is a bill to standardize bales of cotton, 
and requiring the sale of cotton by the true net weight of bale. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill went over under objection. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Of course, if it was objected to, that set- 
tles it; but I did not hear the objection. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate return to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. TYSON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. TYSON. I have not had time to examine it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, did some one object to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution referring to Mr. Edison? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I objected to it. 

Mr, EDGE. If the Senator will give me just one moment, I 
hope the Senate will endeavor to be consistent. Within five 
minutes we haye concurred in a joint resolution granting medals 
to Ellsworth and Adamson and Nobile, and surely, I contend, 
the services of Thomas A. Edison, in his contributions to the 
scientific development in this country as an American citizen, 
certainly deserve the consistent support of the Senate, when we 
are giving medals to aviators and other men without the slight- 
est objection. I do hope the Senator from Wisconsin will with- 
draw his objection. The joint resolution passed the House 
unanimously. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If I may be permitted to say 
just a word, I can not conceive of any scientific medal to which 
Thomas A. Edison is not entitled. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. I trust the Senator from 
Wisconsin will withdraw his objection. The joint resolution 
passed the House unanimously, as I have said. I am quite 
sure the Senate does not want to take an inconsistent position. 
I have a report here showing that in the last few years we 
have struck 93 medals, and I must admit that many of the 
names I can hardly recall in history. Within the last few 
days, in addition to the three I have named, we granted spe- 
cially struck medals to Chamberlin and Levine and other 
aviators, who, no doubt, deserve them, but certainly, in the 
midst of this granting of favors, a man who has contributed 
what Thomas A. Edison has to the United States and to all her 
citizens, both from the standpoint of pleasure and health and 
deyelopment, certainly deserves unanimous consideration. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTH. I ask that the resolution be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I want to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey a question. Did the Senator say we 
have given a medal to Levine? 

Mr. EDGE. We gave a medal the other day, my informa- 
tion is, to Chamberlin, Levine, and some other aviators whose 
names I can not recall, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, Mr. President, I think medals 
will very soon cease to be of any value. 

Mr. EDGE. I will say, if the Senator will bear with me for 
another moment, that only this week the combined scientific 
societies of the United States met, through their delegates in 
New York, representing 43 States, and presented Mr. Edison a 
medal, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I withdrew my objec- 
tion to let the resolution pass over without prejudice in order 
that the Senator from New Jersey and I might confer about it. 
If he insists on making a speech, I shali have to insist on my 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over without prejudice, 

FEDERAL LAND BANK, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw my objec- 
tion to Order of Business No. 1165. If the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Biease] desires to bring it up, I have no objec- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 1165, the resolution (S. Res. 159) 
to investigate the affairs and management of the Federal Land 
and Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia, 8. C.? 

Mr. PHIPPS (and others). Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to know who made 
the objection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was one who made objection. 

Mr. FESS. Others objected also. 

Mr. BLEASE. I merely wanted to have the Recorp show 
that the objection came from the Republican side of the 
Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the resolution will be 
passed over. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) relating to the manu- 
facture of stamped envelopes was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WARREN. Over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senator from Wyoming will 
not object. 

Mr. FESS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

WILLIAM J. TILSON 


The bill (H. R. 12311) to provide for payment of compensa- 
tion to William J. Tilson was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 
1761 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, William J. Tilson shall be 
paid the sum of $15,701.38 as compensation for services for the period 
from July 10, 1926, to March 17, 1928, during which time he held the 
office of United States district judge for the middle district of Georgia. 
There is authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RICHINGS J. SHAND 


The bill (S. 2949) to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that 
House bill 10244, which has been passed by the House and 
messaged to us, be substituted for the bill now on the calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10244) to credit 
the accounts of Richings J. Shand, United States property and 
disbursing officer, Illinois National Guard, and it was read the 
first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to allow credit in the accounts of Col. Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Dlinois National Guard, 
in the sum of $330 now standing as disallowance in said accounts on the 
books of the General Accounting Office, representing payments made by 
him in good faith for the rental of two automobiles with drivers for 
the use of the National Guard of Illinois during their annual encamp- 
ment from July 30 to August 15, 1926, which rental and payments 
therefor had been previously authorized by the War Department, but 
which were held by the Comptroller General to be prohibited as coming 
within the provisions of act of July 16, 1914 (38 Stat. 508), 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 2949 
is indefinitely postponed. 
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Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 260), 
which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate to join a similar committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives to wait upon the President of the 
United States and inform him that the two Houses, having completed 
the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn unless the 
President has some other communication to make to them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Curtis and Mr. Ros- 
INSON of Arkansas as the committee on the part of the Senate 
under the resolution. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr. ; 

S. 1297. An act for the relief of Alice E. Moore; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson; 

S. 1769. An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased ; 

8.3314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

S. 3931. An act for the relief of Augusta Cornog; and 

S. 3991. An act declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be 
“public purposes ” within the meaning of the proviso in section 
7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the use for permanent construction at military posts of the 
proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real prop- 
erty, and authorizing the sale of certain military reservations, 
and for other purposes. 

ESTATE OF HALLER NUTT, DECEASED 

Mr. STEPHENS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
1769) for the relief of the legal representative of the estate of 
Haller Nutt, deceased, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from jts 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
amount inserted by the House amendment insert the following: 

“ $75,000"; and the House agree to the same. 

GERALD P. NYE, 

W. H. MCMASTER, 

H. D. STEPHENS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

- JAMES G. STRONG, 

JOSEPH L. HOOPER, 

B. G. LOWREY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
OPINION OF ATTORNEY GENERAL ON FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, by mistake the opinion of the 
Attorney General which was made a part of the President's 
veto on the farm relief bill was not included in the request to 
have the veto message printed, and I ask unanimous consent 
that in connection with the veto message the opinion of the 
Attorney General be published in the Recorp, and also as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 


REPORT OF COLLECTOR GENERAL OF CUSTOMS FOR NICARAGUA 
(8. DOC, 164) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the report of the Collector General of Customs for Nica- 
ragua for the period of January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1927, 
and the statistics of the commerce of 1927 may be printed as a 
Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ordered. 


it is so 


FEDERAL MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, on June 30, 1929, the Fed- 
eral maternity and infancy act will terminate after an operation 
of seven years, That the act has proved to be of immense 
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benefit is shown by a report on its workings by the American 
Child Health Association and the Maternity Center Association 
to the National League of Women Voters. It has given a 
national extent to maternal and infant hygiene work. Nearly 
all the States are cooperating effectively with the National Goy- 
ernment under the act, whereas but few of the States gave any 
substantial attention to maternity and infancy welfare before 
its adoption. In many sections of the country, especially in re- 
mote rural districts, the lives of mothers and children are being 
saved and safeguarded on a gratifying and heartening scale. 
The distribution of information on the subject of maternal and 
infant hygiene is being placed upon a basis both permanent and 
nation-wide. I ask permission to insert in the record, following 
these remarks, a letter to me from Miss Belle Sherwin, presi- 
dent of the National League of Women Voters, and the summary 
accompanying her letter of the report to the league mentioned 
above. 

A review of this summary will show it to be the judgment of 
careful and competent investigators that the maternity and 
infancy act has shown that the death rate of mothers and in- 
fants can be permanently and materially reduced, that it has 
already caused reductions in certain sections, that it is still 
needlessly high in the United States as a whole due to the lack 
of knowledge as to proper methods of maternal and infant 
hygiene; that an information and instruction service of broader 
scope, of a different and more adaptable structure should follow 
the existing act if the benefits of the existing legislation are to 
be properly preserved, and if the women and children of our 
country are to be shielded from needless suffering, disease, and 
death. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Texas is granted. 

The letter and summary referred to are as follows: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1928. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator SHEPPARD : It is a very great pleasure to send you 
this brief summary of reports on the maternal and infant hygiene work 
which has been carried on in the States under the legislation which 
bears your name. The reports were made to the League of Women 
Voters by the American Child Health Association and the Maternity 
Center Association. 

At the same time I wish I might send you the records we have in our 
office of the careful examination which has been made by State and 
local leagues in an effort to evaluate the activities carried on under 
the act in every community. I regret that the reports cover too 
many pages to make that feasible. They record intelligent appreciation 
of the work which has been begun and no less intelligent conviction 
that it should continue. 

The accumulation of such evidence increases the gratitude of the 
League of Women Voters for your advocacy of the original act and 
your support of the measure which extended the period for which the 
appropriation was authorized, 

When the Federal assistance available under the act is withdrawn 
and a new situation with familiar needs must be met, I trust that 
new legislation may be proposed which will offer the same hope of wide- 
spread usefulness which the Sheppard-Towner Act has demonstrated. 

Sincerely yours, 
BELLE SHERWIN, President. 
APRIL 7, 1928. 
A brief summary of reports mad@ to the National League of Women 

Voters by the American Child Health Association and the Maternity 

Center Association on the subject of the work carried on under the 

maternal and infant hygiene (Sheppard-Towner) act 


A FOREWORD 


When, by the action of the Senate on January 13, 1927, the maternity 
and infancy act was repealed to take effect June 30, 1929, the League 
of Women Voters considered it important to review the work which 
had been undertaken in the States in order to evaluate its accomplish- 
ments and to survey the situation with particular regard to needs 
remaining to be met. The annual reports of the administration of the 
act had given testimony to the excellence of the programs under way 
in the States. A striking record of accomplishment was embodied in 
fhe evidence presented to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives when it was considering the 
bill to extend the appropriations for two years beyond the period of the 
original measure. Indeed, general public opinion in all the 45 States 
and in Hawaii, which had accepted the benefits of the act indicated 
that great good was being accomplished and that the purposes of the 
law were being fulfilled. However, the league wished an appraisal by 
trained and impartial observers, free from any bias that might be 
attributed to those officially connected with the administration either 
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in the States or in the Federal Government and adequately equipped to 
judge the work according to professional standards, 

Two organizations agreed to undertake the inquiry—the American 
Child Health Association and the Maternity Center Association— 
private agencies of distinguished reputation with experience in the 
special field of public health covered by the maternity and infancy act. 

After a careful and critical examination of the published reports of 
the administration of the act the observers selected for special study 
14 States which represented different sections of the country and 
presented variation in the kind of problems offered in organization and 
in public health, These States were visited by qualified representa- 
tives of the organizations named, and from their detailed reports the 
following review is compiled. 

At the beginning it should be understood that much of the material 
in the reports can not be included in this brief summary. Almost every 
State's report is accompanied by tabulations giving in detail an analysis 
of the activities for which the available appropriations haye been 
spent, the number of mothers and children known to have been reached, 
and the extent to which the territory has been covered. 

Comparative statistics are given which show the reduction in the 
maternal and infant mortality rates for the five-year period during 
which funds under the act have been available from the rates recorded 
for the five years preceding. 

Actual reports front nurses in the field are attached, letters from 
beneficiaries of the act, and from interested citizens, 

From the mass of material collected the reviewer finds certain char- 
acteristics and conclusions outstanding. Only a few typical activities 
and results can be cited, 

THE REVIEW 


No investigator can attempt to appraise the work carried on in the 
States under the maternity and infancy act without comparing the 
present situation with that which existed before the Sheppard-Towner 
law was passed. The original problem remains with us, We still have 
in this country, as we did in 1922, a need for such service as the 
act affords and an opportunity to use it unequalled anywhere ‘else 
in the world, As one of the agents stated: 

“In the United States there are 3,026,789 square miles of territory. 
In some of this territory there are whole communities in which there 
is not one made road, and many homes are well nigh inaccessible. 

“There are wide stretches of territory where there are no doctors. 

“There are 1,800 counties in which there is no public-health nurse. 

“At any given time there are 2,500,000 expectant mothers distributed 
over this vast territory. ‘These women are of all races of the globe, 
many of them living in a climate and under conditions that are new 
and strange. 

“Thousands of these women are forced to depend upon untrained 
midwives, their husbands, or neighbors for care when their babies are 
born.” 

In these conditions may be found an explanation of the unneces- 
sarily high maternal and infant death rate in this country. 

It is still true, as the same observer reported, that all that can be 
done by private and publie agencies, State and national alike, is only 
a drop in the bucket compared to the possibilities of helpfulness if 
education could be made available to all the mothers of this country, 

The real difference between the situation to-day and that one which 
existed before the act is that the conditions, tragic as they are, have 
been acknowledged. For a little more than five years, efforts have 
been made on a nation-wide scale to remedy them. It is fair to inquire 
whether the experience of those years gives any hope of a changed 
situation in the future. 

The time has been exceedingly short. In only a few States had both 
maternal and infant hygiene work preceded national action. In the 
great majority work was initiated after receiving the encouragement 
of Federal approval and the assurance of Federal funds, Even in the 
States where some previous activities had existed greater development 
wis immediately possible and is recorded. The States selected for 
study are of both types. For example, South Dakota had no child- 
hygiene work before the Sheppard-Towner Act was passed, and Penn- 
sylvania had undertaken a State program in 1918, which was greatly 
increased and developed when Federal action came, 

In South Dakota the legislature has appropriated more than 
$24,000 annually since the act was accepted, and every part of the 
State has been reached, all but two counties having held children’s 
clinics, some of them annually, 

To quote the report of that State's work: Two full-time county 
health departments were established after the Sheppard-Towner Act 
was accepted and in return for the funds received carried a definite 
program of maternity and infancy work the year round with special 
county wide schedules of clinics during the summer. Permanent 
health centers were estabilshed at the county seats where regular 
clinics were held * .“ 

This admirable tendency to encourage the administration in local 
units seems to be characteristic of all of the States visited. In 
Utah, for example, the observer reports that permanent health cen- 
ters have been widely organized, and that there are six full-time 
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™ county departments carrying on maternal and infant hygiene work In some communities in Pennsylvania a peculiar problem is pre- 


in cooperation with the State Board of Health through its division 
of child hygiene. In Pennsylvania the development of local child 
health centers is most marked. Of these more than 240 are now 
entirely self supporting but continue to report to the Division of Child 
Health of the State Department of Health, and are aided by printed 
regulations, advice, the distribution of literature, and other services 
from that source. The State staff often assists in organizing the local 
centers, In addition to these purely local centers there are in Penn- 
sylvania almost 200 centers maintained wholly or in part by State 
and Sheppard-Towner funds with State nurses in charge and local 
physicians making examinations, The report states that last year 
37 new permanent centers were organized on request from localities. 
The assumption of responsibility by local communities is evidence that 
Federal action has not discouraged or inhibited local action, but rather 
has increased it. 

` This common feature of all the reports is heartening. There are 
other features which are mentioned in practically every one. Natur- 
ally many of the types of work are alike. Apparently every State 
sends out, on request, a regular series of prenatal letters to expectant 
mothers, as well as letters and pamphlets on the subject of infant 
care. When births are registered it is apparently a general custom 
for some State publication on infant care to go to the mother. All 
the States studied have held conferences in isolated communities, and 
conducted clinics much alike in organization and method. Of these 
clinics, one observer writes: 

“Most of the clinics were conducted in communities where there 
were no doctors and in counties where public-health nurses were un- 
known * * +, When the clinics were first held in the more iso- 
lated rural districts the interest and eagerness of the mothers were 
pathetic. Most of the children had never been examined by a doctor, 
and the mothers had had no instruction whatever in child care or 
any other health measures. The large number of children suffering 
from conditions resulting purely from lack of knowledge, and wholly 
preventable, was pitiful indeed. The publications on child care offered 
at the clinics were eagerly accepted * .“ 

There are dramatic differences in the work—sharply reminding the 
reviewer that after all this is still a country of pioneers, whether 
those pioneers are found in the isolated ranches of the West or in 
the factory towns of the industrial East. Their special needs have 
been met with ingenuity. 

From Minnesota, for example, comes a record of work undertaken 
with the Indians there. 

“Perhaps the most significant work carried on by the division is 
that among the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota in the shape of a 
nursing service by trained Indian nurses, This service was established 
in the fall of 1923 and only made possible through the use of Sheppard- 
Towner funds and a grant made by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, the latter appropriation covering a period of one year and three 
months. 

“The experiment of using Indian nurses to serve their own people 
has been exceedingly successful. The handicaps of customs and lan- 
guage and ignorance in matters of health are no longer barriers in ap- 
proaching health problems among the Indians. The confidence of 
Indian parents in the nursing service is expressed by the Indian agent, 
who declared that the Indian parents were sending for the nurses and 
eagerly carrying out their instructions. 

“An immediate demand for more Indian nurses followed the inaugu- 
ration of the Indian public-health nursing service. This demand has 
resulted in the establishment of a prenursing course in Haskell In- 
stitute, the great Indian college in Lawrence, Kans, More than a score 
of Indian girls are now taking this course, and provision has been made 
for nurses’ training in Anchor Hospital at St. Paul, Minn., where 12 
Indian girls are now in training. 

“The demonstration of the utility and effectiveness of this service 
has carried across the borders of the State, and now the great State 
of Wisconsin has made similar provision for health of its Indian popu- 
lation. 

“This grant of money was wisely made for the Chippewas and 
wisely spent by the Minnesota State Department of Health, and the 
accumulating results are of vast significance to the people formerly 
spoken of as a vanishing race.” 

In the year ending June 30, 1926, 11 child-health conferences for 
Indian children were conducted by physicians. That is only one of the 
activities carried on under the Minnesota program. It stands out as a 
distinguished piece of work in the opinion of the physician who visited 
the reservation, and who said: 

It is my deliberate judgment that the Minnesota Indian nursing 
experiment has justified the expenditure of all the Federal aid that has 
been given to Minnesota.” 

From the problems presented by those “first Americans,” the re- 
viewer of these State reports has his attention sharply drawn to the 
needs of those who are still very new Americans. A different kind 
of service is developed, and Sheppard-Towner aid is adjusted to give the 
help so greatly needed. 
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sented by the foreign-born women who refuse to have their babies de- 
livered by men; consequently midwives are numerous in certain dis- 
tricts. To quote the report: 

“Little was done toward the control of midwives before Sheppard- 
Towner funds were available, but the division of child health was per- 
mitted to start its work in a limited area with them in June, 1922, 
immediately afterward. 

“Four counties with a total population of 1,134,750 and large 
foreign groups were selected for the initial work. * * TWO 
women physicians serving full time were assigned to the midwifery 
work in these four counties. An accurate census of licensed midwives 
and of those who were illegally practising without license was pro- 
cured and by the successful prosecution of a few of the latter the 
entire number of the unlicensed was gradually put out of business. 

“Regulations for midwives had been adopted by the State board of 
medical education and licensure but little or no real supervision ex- 
cept in a few counties. Even the licensed midwives were not following 
the regulations and many unlicensed women were practising. Their 
equipment was inadequate; they were not registering all births; they 
were not clean about their own persons and had not been taught 
proper technique. 

“Courses of monthly instruction during nine months of the year 
were started and attendance was made compulsory in the special 
counties under the new supervision instituted under the Sheppard- 
Towner work. By providing many interesting demonstrations for 
class work it was easy to get much more regular attendance. ‘The 
routine was established whereby all patients confined by midwives were 
yisited by public-health nurses as nearly as possible within 24 hours 
after confinement. The Sheppard-Towner doctors have direct and con- 
tinued oversight of local midwives with the help of the nurses, and of 
the condition of their persons, homes, and confinement equipment. 

“Four counties were originally selected in 1922 for midwife super- 
vision and in 1925 five others were added. 

„It is estimated by the chief of the preschool division that there 
are probably 1,500 midwives in the entire State, but only those of 
nine counties are under well-defined supervision. 

“The work with midwives has been of immense value and, although 
only a comparatively small part of the State’s area has been covered, 
the majority of midwives are to be found in that area under super- 
vision.” 

A milk survey in four cities of one State, resulting in a new and 
adequate milk ordinance in two of the cities is mentioned, a diph- 
theria-immunization campaign in another. A picture is given of vary- 
ing needs, the great difference in standards of public health, and the 
wisdom which States have shown in differentiating their work to meet 
local conditions, 

From one State a report is made of a traveling health car: 

“With the help of the Sheppard-Towner funds the preschool division 
during the summer of 1925 operated a health car, an auto truck 
comfortably fitted out for traveling and fully equipped to do the 
child-health conferences, The staff of the car consisted of two doc- 
tors, two nurses, two oral hygienists, and a chauffeur. In 1927 a 
second car was procured. These cars, virtually traveling health 
units, visit the large sparsely populated areas of the State where con- 
ditions make the establishment of centers impracticable. 

“During 1925 and 1926 the health car visited eight counties and 
the staff examined 8,611 preschool children.” 

In Wisconsin a similar plan is reported: 

„In 1921 the child-welfare special, a motorized truck manned by 
a pediatrist, a trained public-health nurse, and a driver, was placed 
in the rural sections for the purpose of holding conferences for the 
expectant mother and children up to six years of age. The work was 
undertaken as an educative measure only and is still being so carried 
on under conjoint use of State and Federal funds. It has been in the 
field every summer since that time, covering each county in the 
State, visiting crossroads and small towns with stops of from one to 
two days, and spending more than a week in each county. 

“Twenty-one thousand eight hundred and forty-one preschool children 
and infants have been examined to date, and 292 prenatal cases have 
been seen. In the return visits being made this year, the cases seen 
previously show from 50 to 75 per cent of improvements, either in 
hygienic living, better diets, care of decayed teeth, or removal of 
diseased tonsils. 

“As an immediate result of this work, permanent conferences were 


established in four groups of four counties each * è +, Of these 


original 16 counties 13 are now carrying on some type of permanent 
health work.” 

To the record, then, of lectures, demonstrations, clinics, letters, and 
bulletins is added this final and dramatic effort to bring to the most 
isolated mother and her baby information and advice which may mean 
saving their lives. And while the statistics of the work accomplished 
are impressive, the reviewer of these reports is constantly reminded 
that this “rate” of which we speak is no impersonal percentage. It 
means mothers and babies dying—and needlessly—all too often. 
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In addition to the direct results of the program mention is made in 
every State of certain by-products, sometimes intangible, sometimes 
quite specific. 

Increased public interest in the subject of maternal and infant 
welfare is mentioned in every report, evidenced by increasing demand 
for speeches and services, a larger number of private agencies in the 
field, and better general understanding of the work. 

In Texas the establishment of a nursery school at the University of 
Texas is cited as a direct result of interest aroused by the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. The establishment of a prenursing course in Haskell 
Institute, the great Indian school in Kansas, as a result of Sheppard- 
Towner work in Minnesota has already been mentioned. 

These are only cited as examples. But they are important. 

In general, it is significant that every State shows a much greater 
service in child health work than in maternal health work. It is the 
easier problem to deal with. Publie opinion has been educated to 
recognize the fact that many infant deaths are preventable and the 
anxious mother seeks the best information when she knows it is 
available, 

Expectant mothers write for advice about their own condition, too, 
and thousands of letters and printed instructions have gone to them. 
That is the service which reaches the greatest number of these mothers, 

Physicians, especially in country districts, have added their requests 
as the following letter from a Wisconsin doctor shows: 

“I would appreciate receiving a supply of your prenatal literature 
as I have a number of obstetrical cases scheduled and know these 
pamphlets would be greatly appreciated.” 

States and communities that have learned that babies need not die, 
must learn that mothers need not. To quote again from the con- 
clusions appended to the Maternity Center report— 

“We know from individual hospital reports, from the private work 
of obstetricians, and from the work of the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion (2,000 live babies born with no maternal death) that adequate 
maternity care reduces the maternal death rate and improyes the 
health of the mothers who do not die. 

“We know that we can not have adequate care for every mother 
until we teach the mothers and fathers what adequate maternity care 
is and why it is necessary. To do this, two half truths must be up- 
rooted from the minds of the people. First, that the suffering and 
death attendant upon child bearing are the will of God and to be 
expected. This idea must give place to the realization of how much of 
this suffering and death is preventable by adequate care and of how 
much less suffering and death occur in the practice of our good obstetri- 
cians than in the country at large. * * * Whether or not the 
public will continue to be satisfied with inadequate care depends en- 
tirely upon whether public opinion recognizes adequate care and under- 
stands why it is necessary.” 

Much has been done—many mothers have been reached. In Indiana 
alone a total of 800 classes for expectant mothers had been held up 
to June 80, 1927, and every county in the State had been reached. 
But letters, pamphlets, lectures, clinics, and conferences must be 
multiplied many times before this country will have made a beginning 
toward reaching those more than 2,000,000 expectant mothers and giving 
them all the information and advice that is available to only a small 
group now. The reports from each State indicate that the work has 
only begun. 

In appraising the work, therefore, the emphasis should be placed 
on the methods established and their efficjency in meeting local condi- 
tions. The time is yet too short to see any appreciable effect on the 
national death rate concern for which prompted national action. Sadly 
enough, even the most earnest efforts can not materially affect the 
national death rate in five years’ time. 

Yet it is fair to inquire whether there is a lower trend. There will 
always be fluctuations in maternal and infant death rates. The object 
of maternal and infant hygiene work should be to make them fluctuate 
around a new and lower level. That much seems to have been accom- 
plished. In 1922 the records show that for every 1,000 live births 76 
babies died before reaching the age of 1 year. In 1926 only 73 babies 
died out of every 1,000. Provisional figures for 1927 indicate that a 
still lower rate may be expected. 

For example, Indiana’s provisional figures now available show a rate 
of 59 for 1927 as compared with a rate of 72.4 in 1926. Michigan's 
provisional figures show a rate of 69 for 1927 as compared with a 
rate of 77.2 in 1926. New York City has the lowest infant mortality 
rate in its history. Preliminary State figures from South Carolina and 


Montana indicate substantially lower Infant and maternal mortality 


rates. 

These figures indicate that the baby-saving campaign is actually 
saving babies. 

Figures from the whole birth registration area show that the ma- 
ternal death rate for the whole country was in 1926 (the last official 
record) about the same as the rate in 1922, when Sheppard-Towner 
funds were first available. In the same period, however, the rate of 
deaths for mothers in rural sections has gone down. The fact that 
there Is no general reduction is due to a corresponding increase in the 
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death rate of mothers in cities. In view of the fact that practically 
all of the work carried on under Sheppard-Towner funds has been in 
country districts, it is fair to assume that some of that reduction may 
be due to this campaign. In the States whose work is reported in 
these studies it was undoubtedly a factor. Every one shows a lowered 
rate. The conferences in those isolated counties, the traveling health 
cars, and the thousands of letters reaching the most remote communi- 
ties—all these have helped. 

But it is not enough. More communities must be shown by demon- 
stration what a reasonable standard of care for mothers and their 
babies should be. The simple and effective methods of education which 
experience has shown to be sound must be made available through a 
far greater number of centers and conferences. The death rate of 
women in child birth can be lowered. The death rate of infants can 
be reduced. That much the Sheppard-Towner Act has shown. It has 
proven that we know the methods by which it can be accomplished. 
That this country should fail to respond to the need and the oppor- 
tunity is unthinkable. 

Therefore the reviewer’s question is—what next? What new kind 
of legislation will best meet the present need? A reader of these 
reports would be content to leave the answer to those whose courage 
and wisdom sponsored the present act. If the challenge of the new 
situation is met with the same intelligence and vision the year 1929 
will see the termination of a triumphant experiment and the inaugura- 
tion of new efforts to carry out the determination of this Nation that 
mothers and babies shall not needlessly die. 


ROADWAY THROUGH WEST POINT, N. Y. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, during the summer a good 
many Senators will go through West Point, N. Y. I hope they 
will take note of the fact that in order to drive through that 
place it is necessary to go a very roundabout route, due to the 
fact that the road through the reservation is closed, I speak 
of it because of the protest of many citizens of my State who 
feel that a highway which has been there since the beginning of 
American time should not be closed. I hope that the Committee 
on Military Affairs will take note of the situation and help the 
citizens of New York to arrange with the military authorities so 
that there may be built there through that reservation a high- 
way. The State of New York stands ready to furnish all the 
money and bear all the expense of such a highway, and for the 
convenience of the citizens of the country it should be accom- 
plished. : 

IOWA TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am advised that the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] withdraws his objection 
to Calender 1320. I ask unanimous consent to revert to that 
number. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I regret that I can not consent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 


COMMUNITY MAIL BOXES 


The bill (H. R. 12605) to enable the Postmaster General to 
purchase and erect community mail boxes on rural routes and 
to rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural delivery, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like an explanation. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this is merely an authorization 
to the Postmaster General to provide uniform boxes where there 
are a great number of patrons on rural routes who receive 
their mail at a given point, in order to avoid the unsightly 
spectacle which.we now have of many boxes of different types 
and sizes on several posts which clutter up the landscape by 
the roadside. The bill provides for compartment boxes in 
which space will be rented, but only for those who wish to 
make use of it. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
whether, under the present rule, as I understand it, those living 
in the country provide their own receptacles for mail? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it intended that the Federal Government 
shall provide receptacles for them? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no. It provided that they shall be com- 
partment boxes where a great number of patrons receive their 
mail at the same point along the route, and those compartments 
will be rented just as boxes in post offices are now rented. 

Mr. KING. Erected by the Government? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; set up by the Government just as 
post-office boxes in post offices now are, 

Mr. KING. Does not entering upon this policy mean an enor- 
mous expense on the part of the Government? 3 

Mr. MOSES. No. The feeling of the Post Office Department 
is that it will be quite as profitable as post-office boxes in post 
offices now are. 

195 KING. If it is supported by the committee, I shall not 
object. i 
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Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, what right will the Post Office 
Department have to set up its poles and boxes on the public 
highway, over which it has no jurisdiction? 

Mr. MOSES. Because the patrons are the abutting owners 
who wish to use the boxes and will grant the easement of what- 
ever is necessary. 

Mr. BAYARD. That has all been arranged for? 

Mr, MOSES. Oh, yes. < 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as he may provide 
the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized to purchase 
community boxes with separate compartments for incoming and outgoing 
mail and to erect and maintain such community boxes and suitable 
sheltered racks or stands for rural mail boxes, in such selected localities 
as he may determine. The units of said boxes and space in said racks 
or stands shall be rented at their option to patrons of the Rural De- 
livery Service at such monthly or annual rates as the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall determine, based on the cost of installation and maintenance, 
The cost of such installatica and maintenance of said community boxes 
and sheltered stands, not exceeding $2,000 per annum, shall hereafter be 
paid from the appropriation for rural delivery. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a.third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXPENSES CONNECTED WITH INVESTIGATION OF SUGAR PURCHASES 


Mr. BRATTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
261), which was read: 


Resolved, That the special committee of the Senate appointed pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 214 be, and it hereby is, authorized to 
use and expend so much as said committee may deem necessay of the 
money appropriated from the contingent fund of the Senate by Senate 
Resolution 214 and by Senate Resolution 234 to carry out the pro- 
visions of Senate Resolution 255, said expenditures to be made in 
conformity with the terms of said Senate Resolutions 214 and 234. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senator 
advise the Senate what the resolution refers to. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall be glad to do that. The resolution, 
S8. Res. 214, was introduced by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] to appoint a committee of five Members of the 
Senate to investigate presidential campaign expenditures. Soon 
afterwards some question arose as to the sufficiency of that 
resolution and the Senator from Arkansas introduced a supple- 
mental resolution. An appropriation was authorized. 

On yesterday the Senate adopted a resolution offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] directing the same 
committee to conduct an additional investigation, but that 
resolution appropriated no money with which the committee 
would be able to carry on the additional inquiry. The resolu- 
tion now submitted simply authorizes the committee to use 
such part of the money already appropriated as the committee 
may deem necessary to carry out the additional resolution 
adopted yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. No additional appropriation is asked, but an 
authorization is made providing that money heretofore appro- 
priated may be used for another purpose? 

Mr. BRATTON. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


PAYMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


The bill (H. R. 8728) to authorize the Postmaster General 
to give motor-vehicle service employees credit for actual time 
served on a basis of 1 year for each 306 days of 8 hours served 
as substitute was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 11 of the act entitled “An act 
reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal 
Service, readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, and for 
other purposes,“ approved February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 1064, U. 8. 
C., title 39, sec. 104), is amended by adding thereto the following: 

“Substitute clerks, substitute garage-men drivers, substitute driver- 
mechanics, and substitute general mechanics, when appointed regular 
clerks, garage-men drivers, driver-mechanics, or general mechanics in the 
motor-vehicle service, shall be given credit for the actual time served as 
a substitute on the basis of one year for each 306 days of 8 hours, and 
shall be appointed to the grade to which such clerk, garage-man driver, 
driver-mechanic, or general mechanic, would have progressed had his 
original appointment as a substitute been made to grade one. Substitute 
service shall be computed from the date of original appointment as a 
regular classified substitute, and the salaries of the employees sball be 
fixed accordingly upon the date of their advancement to a regular posi- 
tion under the act of February 28, 1925, and thereafter.” 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS 


The bill (H. R. 325) repealing existing law requiring the 
Postmaster General to report action taken on claims of post- 
masters was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the “act to amend the act 
approved May 9, 1888, as amended by the act of June 11, 1896,” 
approved January 21, 1914, which requires the Postmaster General to 
make an annual report to Congress of his action on claims of post- 
masters for loss by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty, is 
hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PROMOTION OF MECHANICS’ HELPERS 


The bill (H. R. 7354) to allow the Postmaster General to pro- 
mote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of special mechanics 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be is enacted, eto., That the third paragraph of section 6 of the act 
entitled “An act reclassifying the salaries of postmasters and em- 
ployees of the Postal Service, readjusting their salaries and compensa- 
tion on an equitable basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such 
readjustment, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. 1060, U, S. Code, title 39, sec. 116, par. 2), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ Mechanics’ helpers employed in the motor-vehicle service shall re- 
ceive a salary of $1,600 per annum: Provided, That on and after the 
passage of the salary reclassification act of February 28, 1925, and upon 
the presentation of satisfactory evidence of their qualifications after 
one year's service, mechanics’ helpers may be promoted to the first 
grade of general mechanics or special mechanics, as vacancies occur.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EASEMENT TO CITY OF LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


The bill (H. R. 12354) to grant to the city of Leominster, 
Mass., an easement over certain Government property was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
‘and directed to grant to the city of Leominster, Mass., for the purpose 
of widening the street in front of the Federal building in such city, 
an easement over the tract of land situated at the northerly corner 
of Merriam Avenue and Main Street, bounded and described as follows: 
Beginning at the intersection of the northwesterly line of Main Street 
and the northeasterly line of Merriam Avenue; thence by the north- 
westerly line of said Main Street north 44° east 192.07 feet to granite 
monument at the land now or formerly of the heirs of Andrew 
Whitney; thence by land of said heirs of Andrew Whitney, making 
an included angle of 90° and bearing north 46° west 4.25 feet to 
land of grantee; thence by land of said grantee, making an included 
angle of 90° and bearing south 45° west 162.48 feet; thence tangent 
to the last-described line on a curve to the right with a radius of 
33.07 feet a distance of 48.73 feet to a point in the northeasterly 
line of said Merriam Avenue; the tangent distance of this last-de- 
scribed curve is 30 feet and the central angle of the curve is 84° 
26’; thence by said northeasterly line of Merriam Avenue tangent 
to the last-described curve and bearing south 51° 34’ east 34.27 feet 
to the point of beginning. This last-described line makes an included 
angle with the first-described line of 95° 34“. Such easement shall 
continue so long as the land shall be used exclusively for street 
purposes, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS—PROHIBITION 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Nashville Banner 
relating to the Tennessee robbery and an article entitled “ Some 
factors in the prohibition conflict,” by Bishop James Cannon, jr. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The articles are as follows: 

{From the Nashyille Banner, May 26, 1928] 
M’KELLAR FIGHTS TENNESSEE ROBBERY 

No more gallant, courageous, able fight was ever made on the floor 

of the United States Senate in defense of the rights of the several 


States than that led by Senator MCKeLLAR on Friday, when over his 
almost prostrate form the Senate, confirming what had been done in 
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the House, ruthlessly robbed and plundered Tennessee of natural re- 
sources having an undoubted value in excess of $100,000,000. Through- 
out most of the day Thursday and throughout the whole of the long 
hours of Thursday night, and in a four-hour speech Friday, MCKELLAR 
battled as bravely for the sovereign and property rights of Tennessee 
as Andrew Jackson fought for the preservation of the rights of the 
whole United States at New Orleans, 

Tennessee’s senior Senator earned for himself by his courage and by 
his loyalty to Tennessee and its rights the gratitude of the great people 
he so well served. He was ably supported by his colleague, Senator 
Tysox, who likewise deserves the unqualified commendation of his peo- 
ple. HULL, Byrns, Garrett, Davis, BrowNinc, Estick, and other 
Members of the House delegation fought with equal determination and 
faithfulness in the House of Representatives against the outrageous 
robbery which Congress has perpetrated upon this State and its people. 
Our Senators and Representatives “fought a good fight; they have 
kept the faith.” 

A combination between a group of national lawmakers who were de- 
termined to trample the rights of this State under their feet, and a 
corrupt Fertilizer Trust, which was equally determined to continue its 
robbery of the farmers of the Southern States, inflicted on Tennessee a 
grievous wrong, and deliberately stole under the fraudulent guise of 
law, more than $100,000,000 worth of property which belongs to Ten- 
nesseeans, Te constitutional rights of this State were treated with 
disdain and contempt. The pleadings of our Senators were spurned 
and ignored. The authority of our State government was invaded and 
violated. The property of our people was deliberately stolen. 

In addition to these wrongs done to Tennessee and Tennesseeans, the 
Fertilizer Trust was powerful enough, when acting in cooperation 
with the Federal usurpationists in Congress, to strike from the Morin 
bill the provision for the manufacture of cheap fertilizer for the farm- 
ers of this and other Southern States, but to retain in the bill a pro- 
vision for the manufacture of cheap ingredients, the result of which 
is to increase tremendously the exorbitant profits which this merciless, 
selfish combination of wealth was already exacting from the farmers of 
the South. In plain English, two robbers joined hands and by their 
united efforts were strong enough to plunder Tennessee and rob the 
agricultural interests of the South at the same time. 

In an effort to legalize this robbery, a deliberate falsehood was writ- 
ten into the face of the statute for the specific purpose of preventing 
the State of Tennessee from showing the real facts in a judicial pro- 
ceeding, When the sponsors of the Morin bill wrote into the face of 
that vicious piece of legislation the statement that its purpose was the 
improvement of navigation and the control of floods, they knew and 
Tennesseeans knew that such a statement was deliberately false. They 
knew then that the purpose of the bill was to seize arbitrarily and 
without warrant of moral or legal right a hundred million dollars’ worth 
of Tennessee property. 

If United States Senators and Representatives in Congress are willing 
to practice legislative perjury and thereby commit wholesale govern- 
mental robbery, they should stop the investigation of other thieves. 
If the great Federal Government is going into the business of stealing 
from States, it can not, in good conscience, complain when individuals 
like Fall and Sinclair and Doheny steal from the Federal Government. 
It is no worse for Sinclair and Doheny to defraud the Federal Govern- 
ment and steal from it Teapot Dome oil resources worth $100,000,000 
than it is for the Federal Government to defraud and steal from Ten- 
nessee Cove Creck water-power resources worth the same amount. 

Stealing is stealing, whether perpetrated by the Federal Government 
against a State or perpetrated by an individual against the Government, 
and whether the subject matter of the theft consists of the oil resources 
of the Federal Government or the water-power resources of Tennessee. 
This is putting it no stronger than a southern Senator expressed it on 
the floor of the United States Senate, in the presence of Senators, when 
he characterized the provisions in the Morin bill which would plunder 
Tennessee of Cove Creek water-power site as “ plain common stealing.” 

Another fraud in the Morin bill is the false pretense that it was neces- 
sary to rob Tennessee of Cove Creek in order to produce sufficient water 
power at Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer. This fraud 
was completely revealed when, in the closing days of the consideration 
of the bill, the provision for the manufacture of fertilizer was elimi- 
nated as a result of the corrupt combination between Federal usurpa- 
tionists and the Fertilizer Trust, and yet, at the same time, the Cove 
Creek provision was left in the bill, although it had been put in the 
bill in the first instance on the grounds that it was necessary to increase 
the water power at Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Farmers of the South have been woefully deceived in the operation of 
Muscle Shoals finally provided for in the Morin bill. For years they 
have been told that this great natural resource belonging to the people 
would be used for the manufacture of cheap fertilizer to help relieve 
the distressing condition of the agricultural interests of the South. 
When the time for final action came, the Morin bill was framed and 
formed so as to protect the Fertilizer Trust and increase its profits 
instead of protecting the farmers and reducing the cost of fertilizer. 

‘Tennesseeans have done all that could be done to prevent the outrage 
which Congress has perpetuated. The bill now goes to the President of 
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the United States. It is belleved, and certainly Is devoutly hoped, that 
President Coolidge will veto this iniquitous steal from Tennessee, this 
unwarranted invasion of the sovereignty of this State. The people of the 
United States have been greatly heartened in the past by strong, clear 
utterances of the President advocating the scrupulous preservation of 
the rights of the several States of the Union. The people of Tennessee 
and the South, as well as the people of other sections, applauded the 
utterances of the Chief Executive when he solemnly warned against 
the tendency to centralize all authority in the Federal Government at 
Washington. We believe now that he will come to the rescue of this 
State when its rights, resources, and revenues have been violated, plun- 
dered, and confiscated, and that by the use of the Executive veto he will 
prevent this monumental wrong, this piece of legalized larceny. 

Tennessee is asking nothing for this State which it does not grant to 
every other State in the Union. In fact, if the Morin bill had attempted 
to do to each State in the Union what it does to Tennessee it would have 
been fought by practically the solid delegation from every State in the 
Union, just as it has been fought by the delegation from Tennessee. 
Representative Morin, who was willing to rob Tennessee and invade our 
constitutional domain, would have felt his State outraged and would have 
bitterly resented and strongly resisted a similar attempt to rob Penn- 
sylvania of its resources, plunder it of its property, confiscate its reve- 
nues, and violate its sovereignty. 

The Banner very earnestly hopes and believes that the Morin bill will 
be vetoed by President Coolidge. It does not believe that the President 
of the United States will permit Congress to rob the State over the pro- 
test of its Representatives and its people when that same Congress would 
not perpetrate this plundering if it applied to the States represented by 
all the Members. The Banner believes that the President of the United 
States will regard Tennessee's rights as being as sacred and as certain 
as the rights of any other State, or all other States, and that he will not 
permit a thing to be done to this State which Congress itself would not 
attempt to do to all States, and which the President would not want 
done to his State. 

Regardless of what the final outcome may be, Tennesseeans are ready 
to say to our Senators and Representatives in Congress who made this 
great fight for their State, Well done, thou good and faithful servants.” 


Some FACTORS IN THE PROHIBITION CONFLICT 
By Bishop James Cannon, jr. 


An address delivered at the anniversary of the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, in Convention Hall, Kansas City, 
Mo., on Monday evening, May 14 
In the time allotted to me may I say that at this critical hour, when 

there are many jangling voices and unusual efforts by politicians to 
becloud the issue, it is vital that all true friends of prohibition should 
think clearly and speak to each other with entire frankness for the 
good of the common cause. In this spirit I shall mention four factors 
in the prohibition contest. 

First. The first fact of which I will speak briefly but plainly—and I 
believe without prejudice or sectarian bias—is that there was pub- 
lished in the secular press on January 2, 1928, a quotation which has 
not been denied from the Osseryatore Romano, the official organ of 
the Vatican, an editorial stating that “The attempt to enforce prohi- 
bition in America had become so useless, not to say dangerous, that it 
would be better to abolish it, especially since unbridled passion 1s 
always more rampant as soon as there is an attempt to enforce complete 
abstinence.” 

This attack upon the national prohibition law of the United States by 
the Vatican organ is in full agreement with the drastic, open criticisms 
of the law by the cardinal archbishops of Boston and New York and 
other Roman Catholic dignitaries. 

While I rejoice to know personally Roman Catholic priests and lay- 
men who are genuine, earnest advocates of prohibition, yet we must in 
this confilct fairly face the indisputable fact that the highest officials 
of the Roman Church who have spoken have placed themselves on record 
as opposed to the prohibition law. 

I concede the right of the Pope, of cardinals, of archbishops, and 
other Roman Catholics to declare their attitude as freely and as fully 
as Methodist general or annual conferences, bishops, ministers, or 
laymen upon this, the greatest economic, social, and moral question 
before the United States, indeed, before the world to-day. Nor would 
I even intimate that these Roman Catholic leaders are not entirely 
sincere in their opposition to the prohibition law. But it is of great 
importance that we clearly recognize that these outstanding leaders 
of Romanism are directly opposed to the attitude, not only of Method- 
ism but to the overwhelming majority of Protestant leadership in the 
United States on this question of prohibition, and that these Roman 
Catholic leaders do favor the abolition of what we hold firmly to be a 
salutary, beneficent law. 

It is not surprising therefore, indeed it is to be expected that this 
position of high dignitaries of the Roman Church will be reflected in 
the attitude of many loyal sons of Romanism who are members of 
legislatures, Members of Congress (it is a fact that the attacks upon 
the prohibition law come principally from men who are Roman Catholics 
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or who represent Roman Catholic centers like Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and New York, including eastern New Jersey), and who hold 
other official positions high and low, and certainly it is only to be 
expected that this same opposition to prohibition will continue to be 
reflected by many loyal sons of Romanism who might be elected to public 
office this year or later on. Certainly Gov. Alfred E. Smith, who 
is prominently spoken of for President, is likely to be tremendously 
influenced by the views of the Pope and the Romish cardinals on the 
subject of prohibition, for when he gave an official reception to Cardinal 
Hayes and visiting cardinals he knelt and, as Governor of New York, 
kissed the rings of the cardinals, thus emphasizing the idea of the 
subordination of the state to the Romish Church. 

This fact of the attitude of these Roman Catholic leaders is empha- 
sized by me to-night that we may clearly recognize and properly esti- 
mate the strength of all the forces opposed to the prohibition law, 
so that we may not be surprised or discouraged but that we may press 
steadily, unwaveringly, unitedly the conflict for the complete abo- 
lition of the beverage-liquor traffic as Methodism has done from her 
earliest history. 


SHALL AMERICA BLECT A WET, COCKTAIL PRESIDENT? 


Second. I am frank to admit that a man’s attitude toward the prohibi- 
tion amendment, toward the personal use of intoxicants, are not the only 
important questions to be asked concerning his fitness for the office 
of President of the United States. But I positively insist that the 
prohibition question can not be considered apart from the broader 
question of loyalty, not only to the letter but to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, as long as the prohibition amendment is a part of that Con- 
stitution. 

How can those under the law be expected to respect the law if they 
know that those who are charged by a solemn oath of office, with its 
administration, by their own personal actions show disrespect for 
that law? 

It is true that the prohibition amendment does not prohibit the use 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but it is the natural, 
logical, necessary consequence of the prohibition law that within a 
comparatively short time the legal use of intoxicants will be absolutely 
eliminated, for as the manufacture is forbidden and the importation is 
forbidden there can not be any lawful increase in the amount of intoxi- 
cants which are legally in the possession of various and sundry persons 
throughout the country. It is generally believed that there are com- 
paratively few persons who laid in such large supplies of intoxicants 
before the prohibition law became effective as to enable them to gratify 
their own appetites and the appetites of their friends for many years. 
There doubtless are some law-abiding citizens who to-day still use no 
intoxicants except those which are legally possessed by themselves or 
their friends, but that number is so exceedingly small that it is declared 
by the newspapers that nearly all the social drinking is accompanied 
by the pertinent query: “ Who is your bootlegger?“ 

Can any law-abiding American citizen to-day want any man to be 
elected as President who not only does not believe in the principle of 
prohibition which has been written into the Constitution, but who, 
although he will be compelled in taking the oath of office as President 
to swear to uphold the Constitution of the United States, yet will 
continue to indulge his appetite for strong drink, and in the indulgence 
of that appetite would of necessity be compelled to transport a stock 
of intoxicants from his private residence to the White House, or be 
compelled to indulge his appetite by visiting regularly his friends in 
Washington who might possibly have stocked their cellars with intoxi- 
eants before the prohibition amendment became effective, or would be 
obliged to purchase such intoxicants from persons whom he would 
know to be violating the Constitution which he as President has sol- 
emnly sworn to uphold? 

What an interesting public document for future generations to read 
would be the application of the President of the United States for a 
permit from the Prohibition Department to move from his residence 
to the White House, the Executive Mansion of the United States Gov- 
ernment, an itemized list of the number of bottles, casks, barrels, and 
containers of every kind or description of intoxicating liquors, the 
manufacture, sale, and transportation of which are prohibited by the 
Constitution of the country said applicant has sworn to uphold! 

Would not any nation which should elect such a cocktail President to 
uphold the Constitution, to uphold the laws pertaining to prohibition, 
be properly the amazement, the ridicule, indeed the contempt of the 
other nations of the workl? What justification could be offered for 
such a course? On what ground could it be successfully contended 
that a coocktail President should be elected for dry America? The 
only basis for such a contention would be that political party loyalty, 
the desire for partisan victory, is more important than moral, conscien- 
tious conviction. It has been printed in reputable journals and has 


not been denied that one of the most prominent candidates for the 
Presidency drinks from four to eight highballs or cocktails daily. 
Are there other candidates who do likewise? 
Third. Up to the present time we have been able to keep the prohibi- 
tion question out of the realm of purely partisan politics. Both wet 
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and dry leaders have been found in both political parties. The Repub- 
tican Party has its Nicholas Murray Butler, Edge, Wadsworth, Long- 
worth, Tinkham, etc., and also its Volstead, Cramton, Kenyon, Curtis, 
Borah, ete, 

The Democratic Party has its Pomerene, Bruce, Reed, Ritchie, Smith, 
ete., and it also has its Webb, Sheppard, Walsh, Glass, Barkley, 
Daniels, ete. Neither party up to this present hour can be justly or 
truthfully branded as either wet or dry, but to-day strenuous efforts 
are being openly made by groups in both political parties to force the 
adoption of evasive, meaningless, or positively wet planks in the party 
platform, or to nominate candidates whose utterances, acts, and record 
brand him as unsympathetic with or openly hostile to the prohibition 
law. 

It is clear that it is the duty of all advocates of prohibition, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to do everything possible and honorable to 
secure the adoption of clear-cut, unequivocal enforcement planks and 
the nomination of dry candidates by the convention of both parties, 
If such action shall be taken, the prohibition question will be entirely 
eliminated as a partisan political issue, the campaign of 1928 will be 
fought out on other issues, and as loyal Republicans and Democrats 
we would honestly divide and work and vote for our own party 
nominees. 

I will illustrate this matter by reference to the situation in my own 
Democratic Party, to which my family have belonged since the days 
of Thomas Jefferson. Hon. Josephus Daniels, a brother Methodist and 
a friend of many years, whose advocacy of prohibition has been sincere 
and very effective, gave a statement to the press on May 4, as follows: 
ne biggest issue in America to-day is to wrest the Government 
from the hands of privilege and corruption. The only hope for that 
end is in a yictory for the Democratic Party. I therefore expect to 
support the nominee of the Houston conyention. I expect that con- 
vention to declare without equivocation for the sacred enforcement of 
prohibition and all other laws, and do not believe any man that they 
nominate can be as indifferent and inefficient in enforcement as Mellon 
has been under the Harding and Coolidge administrations.” 

As a Democrat, honestly and earnestly desiring the honorable suc- 
cess of the Democratic Party, I shall be exceedingly glad if the Houston 
Democratic convention shall take such action as will make it possible 
to fight the approaching campaign on the issue of “ privilege and cor- 
ruption.” This can be made the issue by the Houston convention, and 
the battle be fought fairly, and as a good Democrat I would hope suc- 
cessfully for the Democratic Party on that Issue. But to do this there 
must be not only a clear-cut platform declaration, pledging the nominees 
of the party to vigorous, efficient enforcement of the prohibition laws, as 
Mr. Daniels expects, but this must be followed by the nomination of a 
candidate to stand on that platform whose utterances, acts, and records 
shall be as dry as the plank adopted. If, however, the Houston con- 
vention should nominate to stand on that dry plank any man whose 
utterances, acts, or record have branded him as unsympathetic with or 
as hostile to the prohibition law, any man whose only hope of election 
is based on the fact that owing to his wet record he will receive votes 
of enough wet Republicans to secure the electoral votes of enough 
Northern and Eastern States, which, if combined with the votes of dry 
Southern States, would elect him to the Presidency, if such dry platform 
and such wet candidate should be the product of the Houston conven- 
tion,- then the greatest issue of the campaign would not, could not, be 
“ privilege and corruption,” as Mr. Daniels and other Democrats, includ- 
ing myself, might desire, but despite all that could be done or said the 
issue would be, not simply “ prohibition,” not simply “wet” or “ dry,” 
but it would be the maintenance of moral conviction and principle as 
against desire for partisan, political victory and the spoils of office. 

How could the Democratic Party make “ privilege and corruption“ 
the great issue in a campaign in which the dry element in the party 
would be called upon to sell its very soul by agreeing to support and 
help elect any man whose only hope for election would be that his 
personal as well as his official record would be so wet that it would 
secure the votes of wet Republicans in doubtful States. The Scriptures 
positively forbid the working together of an ox and an ass. 

If Mr. Daniels really wants the greatest issue of the campaign to 
be “privilege and corruption,“ I beg of him to join in a persistent, 
unwavering, victorious effort for the adoption of a dry plank and the 
nomination of a dry candidate to stand on that plank at the Houston 
Democratic convention, 

Such action, if taken by both the Kansas City Republican convention 
and the Houston Democratic convention, will eliminate absolutely the 
prohibition question from the campaign, which all friends of prohibition 
most earnestly desire. 

Fourth, and finally, on May 4 this general conference adopted a 
paper, copy of which was sent me to Nashville by Doctor Cherrington. 
On May 9 the board of missions of our church, which administers both 
home and foreign missions with over 70 members, the most representa- 
tive body of our church except the general conference, adopted the fol- 
lowing statement which it was my privilege to present, which was 
signed also by Bishops DuBoise, Moore, Mouzon, and Boaz, 
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ACTION OF THE BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
SOUTH, ON PROHIBITION 


The episcopal address of 1926 declares: 

“The industrial, social, educational, moral, and religious forces of 
the Nation which overthrew the legalized liquor trafie and secured 
national prohibition must unite in the fight with equal vigor and per- 
sistence against the outlawed criminal traffic and the would-be nullifiers 
of the law. 

“This board of missions, representing the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for the regeneration of the individual and 
of the entire social order, not only in our country but on every conti- 
nent, would emphasize to-day this utterance of the Episcopal address. 
We are not met here to-day as Republicans or Democrats, or in any way 
as partisans of any political party. We are here as representatives of 
a part of the moral and religious forces of our country. From the 
beginning of its history Methodism has recognized the inherent evil 
of the traffic in intoxicants, and for nearly half a century our own 
great church has been in the forefront of the battle against the liquor 
traffic, and there has been no more potent force than Methodism in the 
adoption of those salutary laws which abolished the crossroads and 
village barroonr, the city saloon, the breweries, and distilleries and 
branded future traffickers in intoxicating liquors as criminals and out- 
laws, and also destroyed the strangle hold of the liquor traffic upon 
town and city councils, State legislature, and other Government officials, 
It is difficult for our children to realize the strength, the resource- 
fulness, and the desperation of the defenders of the outlawed traffic, or 
the intensity of the struggle through the succeeding years. 

“This, the largest and most representative of our church boards, 
faces to-day a situation which demands that it take action, clear 
unmistakable, as Methodism has always taken at every stage of this 
great conflict, for before its next meeting that will have occurred, 
which will greatly affect for good or ill the future effectiveness of the 
national prohibition law. To be specific, whether we like it or not, the 
future effectiveness of that law will be tremendously affected by the 
results of the approaching presidential and congressional campaign. It 
is a fact patent to every well-informed man that a critical time has 
been reached in the conflict of the forces of sobriety, temperance, 
righteousness, and human betterment with the organized, world-wide, 
debasing, soul-destroying liquor traffic, and the question of the mainte- 
nance of the national prohibition law is in our judgment a paramount 
issue in the presidential and congressional campaign in 1928: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That we urge all friends of sobriety, social betterment, 
and good government actively to oppose the nomination or election 
to public office of any candidate who is not positively and openly com- 
mitted to a policy of vigorous, effective enforcement of the prohibition 
law by his utterances, acts, and record. The strongest prohibition law 
enforcement plank would be neutralized, indeed would be practically 
worthless, if its adoption by any convention should be followed by 
the nomination by that same convention of candidates whose utter- 
ances, acts, or records have branded them as personally hostile to pro- 
hibition, or as unwilling to cooperate actively to secure effective law 
enforcement, or as unappreciative ef the comparative importance of this 
unprecedented effort to promote the general welfare of all the people 
by the restriction of the hurtful activities of the individual. We be- 
lieve that the election of such a candidate, with such a record, at this 
critical stage of prohibition law enforcement would be a staggering 
blow to the cause of temperance and prohibition, not only in the United 
States but in every mission field of our church; indeed, throughout the 
world. It would be claimed and declared to be a repudiation of the 
eighteenth amendment; it would inevitably be followed by persistent 
efforts to increase the alcoholic content of beverage liquors and to weaken 
the enforcement provisions of the prohibition law; it would place in 
the hands of an unsympathetic and hostile President the appointment 
of the heads of all departments of the Federal Government, United 
States district attorneys and marshals, judges of the United States 
district and circuit courts, and of the United States Supreme Court 
itself; all ministers, envoys, consuls, and special representatives of 
our Nation to all the countries of the world. In short, it would im- 
measurably strengthen the advocates of the age-long common enemy, 
the liquor traffic, and weaken the hands of the friends of temperance 
throughout the world, and make far more difficult the work of all 
those who are trying to bring in the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

% Resolved II, That we regret the attitude of certain elements of 
society toward the observance of the prohibition law. Their refusal to 
place the promotion of the general welfare and loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the country above personal desires and appetite has 
been productive of much law violation and has in some sections of the 
country taken the form of open defiance and nullification of the prohi- 
bition law. Notwithstanding their opposition, the salutary effects of 
the prohibition law have been demonstrated; by it labor has been in- 
creased, social conditions improved, publie health benefited, and general 
morality promoted. The value of the law has been directly in propor- 
tion to the effectiveness of the enforcement of the law. Even at its 
worst, however, prohibition has proved immeasurably better than the 
former legalized liquor traffic, for that legalized traffic was almost uni- 
versally lawless and besmirched the social and political life of the coun- 
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try. We regret the inefficient enforcement which for several years 
characterized the Federal prohibition department and are gratified to 
note the steady improvement under Dr. J. M. Doran. We heartily 
approve the passing of the bill to promote more efficient enforcement 
which is now before Congress with the indorsement of the Government 
enforcement officials and the leading prohibition organizations. We 
condemn the effort now being made to return the whole matter of law 
enforcement to the State government. The liquor traffic is a national 
evil, and its persistent refusal to respect either State or interstate 
prohibition laws has proven that it can be controlled only by the full 
cooperation of both National and State Governments. 

“James CANNON, Jr. 

“H. M. DuBoss. 

“Joun M. Moore, 

4 E. D. Mobzox. 

H. A. Boaz.” 

Mr. Chairman and brethren, our churches may not agree on some 
minor matters, but in the open warfare against the earthly, the sensual, 
the devilish, the world, the flesh, and the devil, please God we shall be 
found whole-heartedly united both to-day and to-morrow to the utter 
confusion and defeat of the advocates of the liquor traffic, the common 
enemy of mankind. I shall rejoice to have this evidence of unity of 
purpose printed in your Daily Christian Advocate, in which has been 
printed your action of May 4 on the same vital subject. 


COLLECTION OF COTTON STATISTICS 


The bill (S. 4206) authorizing the Director of the Census to 
collect and publish certain additional cotton statistics was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment, on page 1, line 7, to strike out “ undeveloped or 
unmatured,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in addition to other cotton statistics collected 
and published by the Director of the Census, the Director of the Census 
is authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics of (1) the 
quantity of linters ginned and (2) the quantity of cotton known as 
“snaps and bollies“ ginned, and the amount of each shall be stated 
under the names of each as designated in (1) and (2) of section 1. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the Census shall publish or cause to be 
published the statistics herein authorized to be collected in such man- 
ner and at such times as he may by regulation prescribe; except that 
the reports containing the statistics specified in (1) and (2) of section 
1 of this act shall be separate and distinct from each other and from 
the reports containing other cotton statistics. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
AMOS DAHUFF 


The bill (H. R. 8628) for the relief of Amos Dahuff was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Amos Dahuff, who was captain of Company H, Twelfth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged honorably from the military service of the United 
States as of said organization on the 19th day of February, 1865: 
Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall 
accrue prior to the approval of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CHALMETTE NATIONAL CEMETERY 
The bill (H. R. 11758) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for a levee through the Chalmette Na- 
tional Cemetery was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to grant the Lake Borgne Basin levee board, an agency of the State 
of Louisiana, a right of way through the Chalmette National Cemetery 
Reservation, St. Bernard Parish, La., in such location as may be desig- 
nated by him, for the purpose of constructing and maintaining a new 
levee to replace the existing levee in front of said reservation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS 


The bill (S. 4488) declaring the purpose of Congress in pass- 
ing the act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 253), to confer full 
citizenship upon the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, and 
further declaring that it was not the purpose of Congress in 
passing the act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 376), to repeal, 
abridge, or modify the provisions of the former act as to the 
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citizenship of said Indians, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it was not the purpose of Congress when 
passing the act of June 4, 1924 (43 Stat. 376), to repeal, amend, 
modify, or abridge the provisions of the act of June 2, 1924 (43 Stat. 
253), entitled “An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue certificates of citizenship to Indians,” which conferred full citizen- 
ship upon the Indians composing the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, located in the State of North Carolina, and that the citizen- 
ship of said Indians be and is hereby confirmed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) to amend section 3 of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose of 
promoting efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and 
industries of the United States, etc.,” approved February 8, 1918, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 10435) providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
persons who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the World War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (H. Con. Res. 41) authorizing the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House to close the present 
session of Congress at 5 o'clock p. m. May 29, 1928, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I move that the concurrent 
resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (H. R. 9049) to amend section 227 of the Judicial 
Code was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WARREN. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


REGULATION OF FEES AND COSTS 


A bill (H. R. 9051) to amend section 1 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and 
for other purposes,’ was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act of February 22, 1875, 
entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for other purposes,” 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“That the accounts of United States marshals, except the marshals 
of the United States courts in China and the Canal Zone, shall be 
rendered quarterly, under such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Attorney General, and transmitted to the Attorney General 
within 20 days after the close of each quarter. The said account shall 
be rendered in duplicate, but no signature shall be required on the 
duplicate vouchers. It shall be the duty of the marshal to retain in 
his office the duplicate accounts, where they shall be open to public 
inspection at all times. The accounts of United States commissioners 
shall be rendered quarterly, in duplicate, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Attorney General, and transmitted to the 
clerk of the United States district court for the district in which the 
commissioner resides, who shall file the duplicate in his office and 
transmit the original to the Attorney General. The approval of the 
court as to the accounts of marshals and commissioners shall not be 
required.” 8 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1928. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FRANKLIN B. MORSE 


The bill (H. R. 3170) for the relief of Franklin B. Morse was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or any other laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon per- 
sons honorably discharged from the United States Army, Franklin 
B. Morse shall be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged as a private, Troop A, New York Volunteer Cavalry, United 
States Army, on November 28, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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The bill (H. R. 1533) for the relief of Theodore Herbert 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Theodore Herbert shall be held and considered to haye been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States in Com- 
pany B, Ninety-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, on the 
13th day of July, 1864: Provided, That no pension, pay, or bounty 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JOHN M. ANDREWS 
The bill (H. R. 3723) for the relief of John M. Andrews was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, and their widows and dependent 
relatives, John M. Andrews shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been discharged honorably as a private, Company F, Seventh United 
States Infantry, July 24, 1899; Troop I, Fourth United States Cavalry, 
August 24, 1906; Three hundred and forty-ninth Infantry, November 
15, 1917: Provided, That no back pay or allowance of any kind shall 
be held to have accrued because of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LULU LEWIS 
The bill (H. R. 12280) for the relief of Lulu Lewis was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $320 to Lulu Lewis (colored), of Cartersville, 
Ga., for allotments made to her during the World War by her son, 
Richard Lewis, a soldier of the United States, the checks for which 
allotments were received by another person, without the knowledge of 
the said Lula Lewis and cashed by such other person, who received the 
money paid thereon. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BOOTH & CO, 


The bill (S. 4337) for the relief of Booth & Co. (Inc.), a 
Delaware corporation, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government to Booth & Co. (Inc.) a Delaware corporation, the 
sum of $42,856.10 on account of the requisitioning from the said 
corporation by the United States of section D of Pier 4, Bush Terminal, 
in New York Harbor, and of the possession and control thereof from 
May 19, 1918, to and including April 30, 1919. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENT STATION, LEWISBURG, TENN, 


The bill (S. 4470) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South, at or 
near Lewisburg, Tenn., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, the House has passed an 
identical bill and it came over to the Senate last night and 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I desire to move that that committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill and that the House bill be 
substituted for the Senate bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the House bill authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
a dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration station for 
the South at or near Lewisburg, Tenn., which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to establish at or near Lewisburg, Tenn., a dairying 
station for investigations, experiments, and demonstrations in the 
dairy industry, and the problems pertaining to the development of 
such industry in the South, and for investigations, demonstrations, 
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assistance, and service in dairy livestock breeding, growing, and feed- 
ing, and dairy products manufacture. t 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$50,000, to carry out the provisions of this act, including the con- 
struction of buildings, the acquirement of equipment and apparatus, 
the purchase of livestock, and the employment of necessary persons; 
and each fiscal year thereafter necessary appropriations for the main- 
tenance of said station as contemplated by this act: Provided, That 
suitable lands are furnished by the State or other interests. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 
4470 is indefinitely postponed. 
VESSELS OF STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW JERSEY 


The bill (H. R. 8529) authorizing the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine questions of law involved in the alleged 
erroneous collection of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three 
vessels operated by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey under 
bare-boat charter from a Danzig corporation was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims be, and it is hereby, 
authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co, of New Jersey, a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, for refund of $60,283 alleged to have been 
erroneously collected in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels belonging to 
the claimant, being the Zoppot, 5,915 tons; the Gedania, 5,107 tons; 
and the Baltic, 5,173 tons, under Danzig charter; it being contended 
by the claimant that the tonnage taxes assessed and collected on the 
yessels named were not authorized by law. 

Sec. 2. The Court of Claims is authorized to make proper order on 
its conclusions on the questions presented in section 1 of this act: 
Provided further, That such notices of the suits shall be given to the 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by orders 
of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to 
cause one of his assistants to appear and defend for the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GLENS FALLS INSURANCE co. 


The bill (H. R. 9319) for the relief of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y., was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the Glens Falls 
Insurance Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y., three United States certificates 
of indebtedness, series TJ—1922, issued June 15, 1921, and matured 
June 15, 1922, serially numbered 5860, 5861, and 2082, of the denomi- 
nation of $1,000 each, with interest at the rate of 5% per cent per 
annum from June 15, 1921, to June 15, 1922, without presentation of 
the said certificates or the coupons representing interest thereon from 
June 15, 1921, to June 15, 1922, the certificates having been stolen in 
a mail robbery : Provided, That the said certificates shall not have been 
previously presented for payment and that no payment shall be made 
hereunder for any coupons which shall have been previously presented 
and paid: Provided further, That the said Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of 
double the amount of the certificates and the interest payable thereon 
in such form and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the 
United States from any loss on account of the stolen certificates of 
indebtedness herein described or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


The bill (H. R. 9320) for the relief of the Home Insurance 
Co., of New York, N. Y., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in fayor of the Home 
Insurance Co., of New York, N. I., United States Treasury note, 
series B—1924, issued September 15, 1921, and matured September 15, 
1924, serial No. 17153, in the denomination of $100, with interest at the 
rate of 534 per cent per annum from September 15, 1921, to September 
15, 1924, with presentation of the said note or the coupons represent- 
ing interest thereon from September 15, 1921, to September 15, 1924, 
the note having been stolen in a mail robbery: Provided, That the sald 
note shall not have been previously presented for payment and that 
no payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons which have been 
previously presented and paid: Provided further, That the said Home 
Insurance Co. shall first file in the Treasury Department a bond 
in the penal sum of double the amount of the note and the interest 
payable thereon, in such form and with such surety or sureties as may 
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be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any loss on account of the stolen 
Treasury note herein described or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PAYMENT TO STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


The bill (H. R. 9710) for the relief of the State of South 
Carolina was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3646, as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
disbursing clerk of the Department of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to issue, without the requirement of an indemnity bond, a 
duplicate of original check No. 1869652, drawn May 10, 1927, in favor 
of “State treasurer of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C.,“ for $2,152.07 
and lost, stolen, or miscarried in the mails. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WALTER D. LOVELL 


The bill (H. R. 5944) for the relief of Walter D. Lovell 
Was announced as next in order. 4 

Mr. KING. Over. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask who objected 
to the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asked 
that it go over. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I ask the Senator to withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment, 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. This is to give a contractor certain 
compensation estimated by the War Industries Board for work 
that was done under the stress of the war and during the war. 
The War Industries Board rendered a decision in which they 
said that in their opinion the contractor was entitled to $3,000, 
It was, I understand, unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Claims, whose chairman is here. It also passed the Com- 
mittee on Claims of the House of Representatives, which, I 
understand, is a very earnest and conscientious committee, and, 
I understand, there has been no objection to this sum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I perceive by the bill that the 
claim is based upon the theory that after the contract was 
entered into there was an increase in the cost of labor. It 
seems to me that if the Government of the United States is to 
be held amenable for any changes in the economic and indus- 
trial conditions of the country which increase prices or costs, 
contracts are practically valueless, and every person who makes 
a contract may come to Congress and ask relief upon the theory 
that he had to pay more for wages or more for material than 
he anticipated at the time he entered into the contract. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Minnesota yield? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is constantly iterated and reiterated 
in the Committee on Commerce that such relief has been given 
to contractors. I have no information concerning this particu- 
lar case, but I know there was a bill before that committee 
recently, sponsored by the Senator from Florida, that involved 
the same principle. I think he had a statement showing that a 
great number of contractors have been relieved because of the 
unusual appreciation, as a result of the World War, in the cost 
of construction, labor, and other items which went into the 
contracts. 

Mr. KING. My recollection of the matter is that immediately 
following the war, at a time when there were many contracts 
not closed and settlements not made, when there were reciprocal 
claims, the Government claiming something from contractors 
and contractors claiming from the Government, boards were 
set up for the purpose of adjudicating those controversies. In 
those adjudications or adjustments, perhaps, they did take into 
account conditions somewhat analogous to those which are in- 
volved in this case; but to take such action at this late day, 
it seems to me, would open up every contract entered into by 
the Government with private parties and subject the Govern- 
ment to demands that might be very unfair. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The effect of this bill, if passed, would be 
only to carry out an adjudication or decision of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator from Minnesota, I desire to say that we have passed 
various acts for the relief of contractors who have had to pay 
higher costs for material and higher costs for labor on account 
of war conditions, when the Government changed the rates of 
transportation and they could not get the material and could 
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not get the labor and they had to suffer loss or be relieved of 
their contract, when in some cases they had given bond. We 
acted in a number of such cases. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah withdraw his objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. In the light of the statement the Senator has 
made, I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5944) for the 
relief of Walter D. Lovell, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$5,048.17” and to 
insert “$3,548.17,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Walter D. Lovell, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $3,548.17, in full settlement for extra work, for 
which the Government has received the benefit and for which no pay- 
ment has been made, and for losses suffered by reason of action of 
governmental agencies, by reason of increased cost of labor and mate- 
rials, and other causes brought about by the late war with Germany, 
incurred by Walter D. Lovell, under contract for construction work at 
Rock Island Arsenal, III., dated January 19, 1917, with the Chief of 
Ordnance, War Department, prior to the entrance of the United States 
into the late war with Germany, and thereafter completed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


B. C. MILLER 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 11859) for the relief of B. C. Miller. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the bill been considered 
by the committee? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think to discharge a 
committee from the consideration of a bill in this manner is a 
good practice. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, let us have the remainder of 
the bills on the calendar called. 

Mr. FESS. I withdraw the request. 


MYRA MADRY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H R 3844) for the relief of Myra Madry, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $500, to compensate Myra Madry, of 
Florence, Ala., for injuries received and caused by the stamp window 
of the Federal building in the city of Florence, Ala., falling upon her 
finger through no fault or negligence of her own. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATE OF OHIO 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 12938) for the relief of the State of 
Ohio, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Ohio be, and it is hereby, 
relieved from all responsibility and accountability for certain quarter- 
master property, to the approximate value of $8,830.64, the property of 
the War Department, which was lost or destroyed incident to the tor- 
nado at Lorain, Ohio, on June 28, 1924, while in the possession of 
troops of the National Guard, State of Ohio, and the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized and directed to terminate all further accountability 
for said property. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S, 4570) to authorize alterations and repairs to 
certain naval vessels was announced as next in order. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like an explanation of the 


bill. 
Mr. MOSES. I think that bill was indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. HALE. No; Senate bill 4571, being Order of Business 
1357, was indefinitely postponed, a similar House bill having 
passed the two Houses, 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Maine informs me 
that he has no objection to Senate bill 4570 being passed over. 

Mr. HALE. That bill and the next bill now on the calendar, 
being Order of Business 1358, Senate bill 4572, may be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will be passed over. 

Mr. KING. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
What disposition was made of Order of Business 1358, being 
Senate bill 4572? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That bill has been passed over. 

FRANK MURRAY 


Mr. EDGE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. What. 
became of Order of Business 1359, being Senate bill 2441, for 
the relief of Frank Murray? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that that 
bill was disposed of earlier in the day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was indefinitely postponed, being 
similar to a House bill on the same subject which had been 
passed in its stead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

THE GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC RIVER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H, J. Res. 307) to preserve for de- 
velopment the potential water power and park facilities of the 
gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac River which was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, in order to preserve for development, in what- 
ever manner Congress may ultimately find most desirable, the natural 
resources in water, potential water power, and park and recreational 
facilities afforded by the falls and gorge of the Potomac River near 
the National Capital, the Federal Power Commission be and hereby 
is directed not to issue any permit, preliminary or final, to any private 
interest for the development of water power in the Potomac River 
between the mouth of Rock Creek and a point 4 miles upstream from the 
present intake for the water supply of Washington, until further action 
of Congress, after consideration of such joint report or separate reports 
as may be made by the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion and the Federal Power Commission as to the best utilization of 
the said area for the public benefit. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS 


The bill (H. R. 12064) to discontinue certain reports now 
required by law to be made to Congress was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire what 
are the reports to be discontinued? 

Mr. SACKETT. There are quite a number of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This bill is not on the cal- 
endar; we have no information regarding it. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, this is a bill that was pre- 
pared by the committee of the House on Expenditures of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, due to the fact that there are a large number 
of reports prepared by the department that are no longer useful 
and the printing of which is extremely expensive. The bill was 
carefully prepared and gone over by the Bureau of Efficiency. 
Every report proposed to be discontinued was referred to the 
proper department and the department was asked if they had 
any use for it. 

There is also a section under which the committee could rein- 
state any report that was found to be needed. It is said that the 
bill will save about $50,000 a year in the printing of reports 
that are never used and have never been ealled for. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr, SACKETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I observe that the bill has 29 
pages. Has the Senator personally investigated the provisions 
of the bill and checked them to see whether or not the reports 
to be discontinued are no longer needed? 

Mr. SACKETT. Every one of those reports was gone over 
by the House committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How does the Senator know 
what the House committee did? 

Mr. SACKETT. Because we have their printed confidential 
report which was given to us. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. What is there confidential about it? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is a bill that originated 
with the late Representative Madden. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is known as the Martin-Madden bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to its 
consideration. 
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Mr. SACKETT. It is a very good bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not satisfied. The 
Senator from Kentucky informs us that the report of the House 
committee is confidential and it is proposed to do away with 
the printing of a considerable number of reports. I should like 
to have some explanation of what is being done. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why was it “confidential” 
in the first instance? 

Mr. SACKETT. It was simply marked “confidential” at the 
head of the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that; but why 
was it confidential? 

Mr. SACKETT. There was no reason that I know of, except 
custom. i 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I object to the consid- 
eration of the bill. I do not think any harm will be done if it 
shall go over until the next session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill will 
go over, 

THOMAS A. EDISON COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin has 
just informed me that he is prepared to withdraw his ob- 
jection to House Joint Resolution 243 providing for the striking 
of a medal commemorative of the achievements of Thomas A. 
Edison. I ask unanimous consent to revert to that joint reso- 
lution and to have it considered at this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey a question? 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. While appearing before the Banking 
and Currency Committee upon another matter, I was there when 
certain testimony was presented against the report of this joint 
resolution, and I desire to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
whether the committee made a thorough investigation of the 
evidence and the protest against it, and whether the committee 
was unanimous in its report? 

Mr, EDGE, Mr. President, in answer to the question of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I desire to say that the committee 
heard a lady who asked to be heard and whose contention was 
that some of the many inventions that have been credited to 
Mr. Edison’s brain partially belonged to some other inventor. 
The committee heard all the testimony and voted unanimously 
to report the joint resolution favorably. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon that statement, I withdraw my 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
248) to provide for the striking of a medal commemorative of 
the achievements of Thomas A. Edison illumining the path of 
progress through the development and application of inventions 
that have revolutionized civilization in the last century, which 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in recognition of the achievements of Thomas 
A. Edison, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to cause to be struck and presented to Thomas A. Edison a gold medal 
with suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. For such purpose there is authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $1,000. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF PATENT TIME LIMITATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to order of business 1339 being the bill (H. R. 10435) providing 
for the extension of the time limitations under which patents 
were issued in the case of persons who served in the military 
and naval forces of the United States during the World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order. 
Under the unanimous-consent agreement we are now to con- 
sider the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say to the Senator from Utah that 
this bill passed both the House and the Senate last year and 
was ready to go to the President, but because of certain objec- 
tions the bill was withdrawn, Those objections have been 
remedied by amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
2 will accede to the request of the Senator from Wash- 

gton. 

Mr. DILL. I hope the Senator will let the bill be passed. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Washington if 
this is the bill to extend the time limitation in the case of 
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patents held by officers and enlisted men who served the coun- 
try during the World War? 

Mr. DILL. It is, and it is a very desirable and a very fair 
bill and I think it ought to be passed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. I can state what the bill is in a minute 
if I may be allowed to do so. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wish to say that I am a member 
of the committee which considered the bill; we went over it 
very carefully, and I think a more meritorious bill never came 
before this body. It simply extends the limitation as to time 
on patents of those who served in the military forces during 
the World War. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not had time carefully 
to read the bill; but I wish to say that, so far as the Senate 
is concerned, years ago, long before I became a Member of this 
body, it was agreed that there should be no extension of 
patents. 

Mr. DILL. The circumstances were different then; there 
had been no World War. 

Mr. SMITH. And the bill relates only to those who served 
in the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, as Members of 
the Senate are aware, was for many years chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Patents. I followed him as chairman of 
that committee, and the one thing that he impressed upon me 
at the time was never to favor measures seeking to extend the 
time of duration for patents. I understand that this bill does 
not seek to accomplish what I thought it did when I objected. 
This bill, as I understand, extends the time only for the period 
during which the patentee was a soldier and was out of the 
country or engaged in the war. 

Mr. DILL. And it only applies to those who did not receive 
incomes from their patents or whose incomes were reduced by 
reason of their service. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that, but in reading the 
bill when I objected I thought it provided a general extension 
of the time limitation as to patents, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I never will consent to that being done. 

Mr. DILL. I have no objection to the Senator's position 
in that regard, but this bill does not seek to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I so understand. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, this bill merely provides that 
where the holder of a patent was a soldier and went abroad 
and had begun the development of his patent or had no oppor- 
tunity to begin its development because of his service the life 
of the patent shall be extended for the number of years he was 
away. It does not extend it beyond that, and I hope the 
Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the bill at all, now that 
I understand it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That any person who served honorably in the 
military or naval forces of the United States at any time between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, and was 
subsequently honorably discharged, may within six months after the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of a fee of $20, make application 
to the Commissioner of Patents, comprising a verified statement, accom- 
panied by supporting evidence of the following facts: 

(A) That he is the inventor or discoverer of an invention or dis- 
covery for which a specified patent was granted prior to the 11th day 
of November, 1918, the original term of which remains unexpired at 
the time of the filing of the application. 

(B) That between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, and also 
at the fime of the passage of this act, he held, by ownership or con- 
tract, a right in said invention or under said patent or to income by 
way of royalty or otherwise therefrom, whereby an extension of the 
term of said patent would benefit him. 

(C) That between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, he was not re- 
ceiving from said patent an income, or that his income therefrom was 
reduced by his said service. 

(D) That at the time of his induction into the service he was mak- 
ing diligent effort to exploit the invention covered by his patent. 

(E) The names of all persons, firms, or corporations, if any, holding 
at the time of the passage of this act, by grant, transfer, license, or 
contract from him, any right or interest in the invention or discovery 
or under the patent, and their consent to the extension for which 
application is made, which shall be supported by an instrument or 
instruments, executed by all such persons, firms, and corporations, evi- 
dencing their consent to such extension, 
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(F) The period of extension of the patent from the expiration of the 
original term thereof, for which he applies, which shall in no case 
exceed a further term of three times the length of his said service in 
the military or naval forces of the United States between the dates 
of April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, but exclusive of any reenlistment 
subsequent to November 11, 1918. 

(G) That the licensee of a patent affected by this act shall auto- 
matically be granted an extension of said license for the period of the 
extension on the same terms and conditions as contained in said exist- 
ing license, thereby creating an equitable adjustment of the benefits 
of this act. 

(H) That such extension shall in no way impair the right of anyone 
who before the passage of this act was bona fide in possession of any 
rights in patents or applications for patents conflicting with the rights 
in any patents extended under this act, nor shall any extension granted 
under this act impair the right of anyone who was lawfully manufactur- 
ing before the passage of this act the invention covered by the extended 
patent. 

Sec. 2. In the case of a veteran, as described in paragraph 1 of this 
act, who dies, or has died, or who becomes insane or unable to act, 
which veteran owned an interest as described in this act in said patent 
at the time of his death or at the time he was declared mentally in- 
competent or became unable to act before said extension is granted, 
such application may be filed or proceeded with by his legal represent- 
atives substantially as provided in section 4896 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (U. S. C., title 35, sec. 46), as amended, with 
respect to proceedings in such cases for obtaining a patent. 

Sec. 3. On the filing of such application the Commissioner of Patents 
shall cause an examination thereof to be made, and if, on such exami- 
nation, it shall appear that such application conforms, or by amend- 
ment or supplement is made to conform, to the requirements of section 
1 of this act, the commissioner shall cause notice of such application 
to be published at least once in the Official Gazette. Any person who 
believes that he would be injured by such extension may within 45 
days from such publication oppose the same on the ground that any 
of the statements of the application for extension required by section 
1 of this act is not true in fact, which said notice of opposition shall 
be verified before an officer authorized by the laws of any State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to administer oaths. In all cases 
where notice of opposition is filed the Commissioner of Patents shall 
notify the applicant for extension thereof and set a day of hearing. 
If after such hearing the Commissioner of Patents is of the opinion 
that such extension should not be granted, he may deny the applica- 
tion therefor, stating in writing his reasons for such denial. Where 
an extension is refused the applicant therefor shall have the same 
remedy by appeal from the decision of the commissioner as is now 
provided by law where an application for patent is refused. If no 
opposition to the grant of the extension is filed, or if, after opposition 
is filed, it shall be decided that the applicant is entitled to the exten- 
sion asked for, the Commissioner of Patents shall issue a certificate 
that the term of said patent is extended for the additional period for 
which application has been made as aforesaid, and sball cause notice 
of such extension to be published in the Official Gazette and marked 
upon copies of the patent for sale by the Patent Office, in such manner 
as the commissioner may determine. 

Sec, 4. Thereupon said patent shall have the same force and effect 
in law as though it had ween originally granted for 17 years plus the 
term of such extension: Provided, however, That in any action, at law 
or in equity, for infringement after the expiration of 17 years from the 
grant of the patent and during the period of such extension, the 
defendant may plead the general issue, and having given notice in 
writing to the plaintiff or his attorney 30 days before, may prove on 
trial that any of the statements of the application for extension 
required by section 1 of this act is not true in fact; and if any one or 
more of such statements shall be found untrue in fact, judgment shall 
be rendered for the defendant, with costs: Provided further, That no 
person whose patent shall be extended under the provisions of this act 
shall be permitted to make any claim for damages against the United 
States for the period of the extension, and the rights of the United 
States shall remain in all respects as if these patents had not been 
extended, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

` STATE BANK & TRUST co., OF FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] having withdrawn his objection, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to Order of Business No. 1086, being House 
bill 5894. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
the request of the Senator from Tennessee, but I am going to ask 
for the regular order under the unanimous-consent agreement 
in order that we may go through the calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have finished the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The unanimous-consent agreement provided 
for more than that. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator let the bill be con- 
sidered? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator that I was not going 
to object to this bill, but I am going to insist hereafter upon 
the regular order, according to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. That agreement was that we should go through the 
calendar and consider the bills to which there was no objec- 
tion, and after that had been done then we would return to 
ae 1 of the calendar and consider bills under Rule 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator is correct. The reg- 
ular order before the Senate is the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. MOSES. Under the unanimous-consent agreement if a 
Senator asks for unanimous consent to recur to the considera- 
tion of a bill which has been passed over on the calendar, 
that is in order. f 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to return to 
House bill 5894, and that is in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Reserving the right to object, I want to call 
attention to the fact, as I understand from the report on this 
bill, that the bank shipped bonds by registered mail and merely 
paid the registry fee, and now makes a claim for the total worth 
of the bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am sorry, but I will have to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The calendar 
under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
House bill 13406, just messaged over from the House. 

Mr. MOSES. That is not in order yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
recur to House bill 12064, which was the last bill called on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

nek VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will 
state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There have been several references to the 
terms of the unanimous-consent agreement. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the unfinished business was temporarily 
laid aside. Do I understand that if a bill is taken up by 
motion under Rule VIII it is not subject to the agreement that 
we had? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not affect the status of the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, calling for the regular order 
at any time will reinstate the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. MOSES. No; not until the unanimous-consent agreement 
has been carried out. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understood that the 
unanimous-consent agreement was that we should take up 
unobjected bills on the calendar, and such bills as were mes- 
saged over and on the desk of the Presiding Officer from the 
House, and that nothing should be considered except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MOSES. That is the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. GEORGE. It also included reports of committees. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
from Kentucky has a bill which, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, is now on the Presiding Officer’s desk. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement he is entitled to have it laid before 
the Senate before we take up other matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. MOSES. But, in addition to that, Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky, under the seeond provision of 
the unanimous-consent agreement, which was to go through the 
calendar for unobjected bills, now has the right to recur to the 
bill referred to by him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that objec- 
tion was made. 

Mr. MOSES. The objection was withdrawn. 

Mr, SACKETT. The objection was made because we had 
started on the calendar under Rule VIII; but we have not yet 
called the first bill. 

Mr. SWANSON, 


I hope the Senator will not object to the 


I insist that what has come over from the 


House is entitled to be laid before the Senate. 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A request for unanimous consent 
is in order. What is the request? 

Mr. SACKETT. To recur to House bill 12064. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
unanimous consent to recur to House bill 12064. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I withdraw my objec- 
tion upon the statement of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing, that the 
reports referred to in this House bill are merely typewritten 
reports. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R 12064) to discontinue certain reports now 
required by law to be made to Congress, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 28, line 12, after the word 
“Departments,” to insert.“ of the House of Representatives,” 
and in line 14, after the word “thereof,” to insert “or upon 
request of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments of the Senate, or any five members thereof,” so 
as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. Every executive department and independent establishment 
of the Government shall, upon request of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments of the House of Representatives, or of 
any seven members thereof, or upon request of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments of the Senate, or any five 
members thereof, furnish any information requested of it relating 
to any matter within the jurisdiction of said committee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


FORT THOMAS AVENUE, FORT THOMAS, KY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a bill from 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 13406) to authorize the 
city of Fort Thomas, Ky., to widen, improve, reconstruct, and 
resurface Fort Thomas Avenue and to assess the cost thereof 
against the United States according to front feet of military 
reservation abutting thereon, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor, which was read the first time by its title, and the sec- 
ond time at length, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the authorities of the city of Fort Thomas, 
Ky., are hereby authorized to widen, improve, reconstruct, and resurface 
Fort Thomas Avenue with concrete curbing and paving, including side- 
walks, under the supervision and subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of War, and are authorized to assess and apportion the cost thereof against 
the United States according to the number of front and abutting feet 
of ground of the United States military reservation in the same propor- 
tion and to the same extent that the cost is assessed and apportioned 
against other owners of private property fronting and abutting on said 
street, and the sum of $11,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out ef any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. to pay for 
said improvements abutting approximately 1,500 feet on said street 
when the same are completed, and same to be paid on approval of the 
Secretary of War. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the attention of 
the Senator from Kentucky to this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Has the bill been referred to 
the committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that it has just been messaged over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senate passed a similar bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, sir. This is a bill that the War De- 
partment has asked for. The Secretary recommends it. The 
Director of the Budget recommends it. They are engaged in 
improving a street in the city of Fort Thomas, and the street 
runs by the military reservation, and in order that the im- 
provements may be made, this bill must be passed. Otherwise, 
the improvement will be delayed another year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have looked 
into this bill; and while it seems to have the approval of the 
department and the Budget, and to be entirely meritorious in 
every way, I do not think I ought to fail to say that there have 
been over a hundred bills referred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee in the last two days, and it is obviously impossible to 
examine into all of them. I have asked other members of the 
committee not to attempt to poll the committee on these bills; 
and I do no feel that we ought to give latitude to one Senator 
that we have refused to all the others. 

Mr. SACKETT. Will not the Senator yield in the present 
case? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. This is an emergency measure, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not objected; but I do 
not want to discriminate in favor of one Senator as against my 
other colleagues. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a similar request was made by me 
just awhile ago, and it was objected to because the committee 
had not reported. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not any reason why the Senator from 
Ohio should object to this bill simply because he can not get 
his bill through. 

Mr. SACKETT. It merely provides for straightening the 
roadway in front of the reservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


H. P. MILLIGAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill from 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 13440) for the relief of 
H. P. Milligan, which was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask that House bill 13440 be 
substituted for Senate bill 3866 and that the bill pass. It is 
before the Senate already. 

3 REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I object to that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and under Rule 
XIV the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


CAMP CLARK, NEVADA, MO. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that the Vice President lay 
2 the Senate H. R. 12931, just messaged over from the 

ouse, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill from 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 12951) providing for the 
purchase of 640 acres of land, more or less, immediately adjoin- 
ing Camp Clark, at Nevada, Mo., and authorizing an appro- 
priation therefor, which was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, has that measure been referred to 
a committee? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It has not. It has just been mes- 
saged over; and there is an emergency growing out of the fact 
that the land which is to be acquired is under an option. The 
bill is for the purpose of enlarging this military camp; and 
unless advantage is taken of it the option may expire, and 
may be lost. 

Mr. FESS. I would not object to it, Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Please do not. 

Mr. FESS (continuing). But a moment ago a similar meas- 
ure was laid before the Senate that had been messaged over 
from the House, and it was objected to. If we are going to do 
it in one case, let us do it in every case. + 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not object to the Senator’s 
bill, and I am not going to. This option will expire. 

Mr. FESS. I am not going to object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES M. LONG 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there was sent over from the 
House a few days ago House bill 7236, a claim bill. It was sent 
to the Claims Committee; and with the knowledge of the chair- 
man and other members of that committee I ask that it be laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the bill from 
the House of Representatives (H. R. 7236) for the relief of 
James M. Long, which was read the first time by its title and 
the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to James M. Long the sum of 
$2,500, in full compensation for damages suffered by reason of being 
unlawfully assaulted and shot, whereby he was seriously and perma- 
nently injured and maimed for life by a member or members of a 
party of law violators when acting as an officer of Hall County and 
the State of Georgia, and then and there in the legal discharge of 
his duty as such an officer, in attempting to arrest one Andrew Jackson 
Hays, who was then and there a deserter of the United States Army. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard upon this 
matter for just a moment. 

Mr. Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, was a clerk in the northern 
district of the State; and as such he was appointed by the 
court to act as a special master to take testimony in a dis- 
puted case. There was placed in a bank at Cleveland $525 
in payment of this service. Two years afterward, before the 
payment was made, a law was passed forbidding any officer 
of a court acting in such capacity. The Comptroller General 
here gave a decision that this man could not, therefore, be 
paid, although the service had been rendered two years before, 
and the money is in the bank. 

A measure has been presented in the House and unani- 
mously passed, and messaged over here, permitting the money 
now in the bank to be paid, so that the order is not retroactive; 
and I ask that that bill be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of House bill 7236? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day they presented to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1191. An act to amend an act of March 8, 1885, entitled “An 
act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians 
residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes“; 

S. 1989. An act to amend the third paragraph of section 13 of 
the Federal reserve act; 

S. 2660. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 3361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block 
No. 115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

S8. 3694. An act regulating juvenile insurance by fraternal 
beneficial associations in the District of Columbia ; 

8.3917. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 

S. 4035. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of title to site and building of the present Federal 
building in that city; 

S. 4124. An act to provide for notice to owners of land 
assessed for benefits by the verdict of condemnation juries in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 4135. An act to conserve the water resources and to en- 
courage reforestation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County 
by the withdrawal of certain public lands included within the 
Angeles National Forest from location and entry under the 
mining laws; 

S. 4148. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of 
Minnesota ; 

S. 4203. An act authorizing J. H. Haley, his heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River near a point where Olive 
Street Road, St. Louis County, Mo., if extended west, would 
intersect the Missouri River; 

S. 4346. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned lands within the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation, Ariz, ; and 

S. 4487. An act authorizing the Uvalda Booster Club, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Altamaha River at or near Towns Bluff Ferry, con- 
necting Montgomery and Jeff Dayis Counties, Ga. 

UNITED STATES YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT, under the provisions of House Con- 
current Resolution 43, appointed as the committee on the part 
of the Senate the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epc], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BING- 
HAM], and the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 

WILLIAM H. CHAMBLISS 

Mr, HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent to put in the Recorp 
an affidavit from William H, Chambliss, addressed to the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, and other statements in connection 


therewith. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 


ordered, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


AFFIDAVIT 
Mr. T. V. O'CONNOR, 
Chairman (or whosoever may be acting), — 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I protest against your board's, and against your own action as 
chairman, permitting Commissioner W. S. Benson to sever his connec- 
tions with the Shipping Board until he shall have undone the terrible 
injustice and injury that he did to me, to the detriment of my good 
name as an officer, a gentleman, and a father, when he, W. S. Benson, 
chairman of the Shipping Board, in the year of our Lord 1920, affixed 
his honored name to that wickedly untrue and unnecessary and malicoous 
“resolution” of “the board“ on the 8th of July, 1920, which said 
“resolution” as shown by its very wording was written to injure me 
and at the same time defeat my lawful efforts to punish one Arminius 
T. Haeberli for insulting the American flag on the American-built and 
American-owned steamship Lake Elkwood in the foreign port of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, on the 13th day of November, in the year of our Lord 
1919, and in the one hundred and forty-fourth year of the independence 
of the United States. Haeberli or Haberle—whichever is the right way 
to spell his un-American name—while acting as “consul” at Rio de 
Janeiro, on the date last written above, sent a squad of armed men in 
foreign uniforms carrying loaded muskets and side arms such as foreign 
soldiers and marines used against the United States in the World War, 
in an armed power boat from a Brazilian wharf to the gangway of the 
American steamship Lake Elkwood, where the foreign armed boat made 
fast her lines to the side of the American ship, and the squad of armed 
foreigners marched from their boat upon the deck of our ship, over- 
powered me, the American commander and master of our unarmed ship, 
insulted me and humiliated me in the presence of the executive officer 
and crew of our ship, and marched me in_my full uniform of our 
American officer from under the American flag and down into their 
foreign boat alongside, and carried me ashore at the muzzles of their 
weapons and cast me into a vile foreign jail without a warrant of arrest, 
but with no higher authority than a verbal request from the above- 
named Arminius T. Heaberli or Haeverle, who cause these foreigners to 
do the above things to our flag and to me solely for the purpose of 
intimidating me and silencing my protests which I was at the time 
making officially to our American ambassador, Edwin W. Morgan, and 
also to our President, Woodrow Wilson, against the unlawful and 
fraudulent acts of this Arminius T. Haeberli. 

I had some days before the above occurrences refused to sign some 
documents that Haeberle and some of his alien aides wanted me to 
sign, to falsely “justify” Haeberle’s and his foreign aides’ fraudulent 
manipulations of our ship’s cargo, stores, supplies, and funds, 

Haeberle, seeing a well-deserved American prison term for his 
treachery to the President of the United States looking him squarely in 
the face, committed the above-mentioned acts of arresting and imprison- 
ing me and insulting our flag in so doing in his mad effort to save 
himself. And 

Commissioner W. S. Benson, as chairman of the Shipping Board, 
upheld Haeberle's acts, and praised Haeberle very highly in his signed 
resolution of July 8, 1920, now made public by the United States Senate 
in an official report in booklet form entitled “Calendar No. 899,“ on 
April 20, 1928. 

In this booklet, United States Senator Hugo L. Brack and his 12 
brother Senators of the Senate Committee on Claims exposed the whole 
wicked transactions of Consul Haeberle and his aides, and on page 5 
of this booklet published officially the wicked resolution of July 8, 1920, 
that Chairman W. S. Benson signed to whitewash Arminius T, Haeberle, 
a diplomatically protected criminal in our American Consular Service. 

If ever a man committed fraud—and fraud is synonomous with 
crime—Haeberle at Rio de Janeiro conrmitted it; and if ever an offi- 
cial shielded a criminal, W. S. Benson shielded and reshielded one in 
Haeberle; and it matters not even if some person in the Department 
of State did frighten Benson into acquiescence, Benson, and also later 
A. D. Lasker, whitewashed Arminius T. Haeberle, who is still in our 
American Consular Service, perhaps in Germany. 

WILLIAM Henry CHAMBLISS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of May, 1928. 

[SEAL] CHAS. E. ALDEN, Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 13, 1932. 

Copies to: W. S. Benson, A. T, Haeberle, the United States Senate, 
the Navy Department, the State Department, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Document Room, May 25, 1928. 
My Dran Senator HEFLIN 
AND ALL MEMBERS OF THE SENATE: 

I hereby charge that in the Department of State of our United States 
of America there exists a secret system that I have heard called the 
blacklist system, and which I know has blacklisted me, Capt. William 
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H. Chambliss, for revenge for the last eight years because I opposed 
the wrongdoings of a man named Arminius Haeberle, an acting consul 
in charge of the American consulate at Rio de Janeiro, in October and 
November, 1919, in connection with the Latin-American Bureau. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of May, 1928. 
WILLIAM H. CHAMBLISS, 
1¹ East Capitol Street. 
CHARLES F, PACE, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
My commission expires February 18, 1931, 
BOULDER DAM 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, when the unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into, the President pro tempore 
was in the chair, and the Senator from Wisconsin understood 
the President pro tempore to state that the unfinished business, 
the so-called Boulder Dam bill, would be temporarily laid aside 
for the consideration of certain unanimous-consent orders, and 
that the unfinished business would not lose its status as the 
unfinished business, and that at the conclusion of the unani- 
mous-consent orders and before the Senate adjourned the 
unfinished business would be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. The Chair 
will lay the Boulder Dam bill before the Senate as the un- 
finished business at 5.29, 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is always the custom 
after the adjournment of Congress for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to file in the Recorp a financial statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that the minority may be given the same 
privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on May 29, 1928, 
the President approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 2519. An act for the relief of Robert W. Miller; 

S. 3097. An act for the relief of the State of North Carolina; 

S. 3361. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey to the city of Hot Springs, Ark., all of lot No. 3 in block 
No. 115 in the city of Hot Springs, Ark. ; 

S. 3602. An act to quiet title and possession with respect to 
certain lands in Faulkner County, Ark.; 

S. 3917. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; R 

S. 4035. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of Hart- 
ford, Conn., of title to site and building of the present Federal 
building in that city; 

S. 4135. An act to conserve the water resources and to en- 
courage reforestation of the watersheds of Los Angeles County 
by the withdrawal of certain public lands included within the 
Angeles National Forest from location and entry under the 
mining laws; 

S. 4148. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to grant certain land to the city of St. Paul, State of 
Minnesota; 

S. 4203. An act authorizing J. H. Haley, his heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near a point where Olive 
Street Road, St. Louis County, Mo., if extended west would 
intersect the Missouri River; 

S. 4309. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 

of a certain lighthouse reservation and to acquire cer- 
tain land for lighthouse purposes; 

S. 4346. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned lands within the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; and 

S. 4487. An act authorizing the Uvalda Booster Club, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Altamaha River at or near Towns Bluff 
Ferry, connecting Montgomery and Jeff Davis Counties, Ga. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3581) authorizing the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to settle claims and suits against the District of 
Columbia, with amendments, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13930) to 
authorize an appropriation for the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 
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H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
Territories and insular possessions of the United States; and 

H. R. 12064. An act to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law to be made to Congress. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
Signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1825. An act to amend section 12 of the act approved June 
10, 1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances 
of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service,” as amended by the act of June 1, 1926 
(44 Stat. L. 680), so as to authorize an allowance of 3 cents 
per mile, in lieu of transportation in kind, for persons using 
e owned conveyances while traveling under competent 
orders ; 

S. 3919. An act awarding a gold medal to Lincoln Ellsworth; 

S. 4183. An act authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge for the northern district of Nli- 
nois created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment of 
an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for 
the appointment of additional district judges for certain dis- 
tricts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922; 

H. R. 6669. An act fixing the salary of the Public Printer and 
the Deputy Public Printer; 

H. R. 7492. An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 

H. R. 12352. An act to require certain contracts entered into 
by the Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to 
make them, to be in writing, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treas- 
ury Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 
1919, as amended by act of March 6, 1920; 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport ; 

H. R. 13248. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of one fleet submarine; 

H. R. 13622. An act to amend and supplement the Code of the 
Laws of the United States of America; 

H. R. 13651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale 
County on the highway now under construction from Dothan to 
Enterprise ; 

H. R. 13996. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl 
River at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss. ; 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite representatives of foreign governments to attend an in- 
ternational aeronautical conference on civil aeronautics in 
Washington on December 12, 13, and 14, 1928; and 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution to appoint a board of engineers 
to examine and report upon the dam to be constructed under 
H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill. 

GOLD STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I am going to ask the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, and the other 
members of that committee, if they will not consent to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that the Military Affairs Committee be 
discharged from further consideration of what is known as the 
gold star mothers’ bill, which permits the gold star mothers 
of America to visit France, and also to be able to see the graves 
of their boys whom they lost in the war. 

I am sure that nearly every Senator here would yote for 
that bill; it would take only a few minutes to dispose of it, and 
I am wondering if the chairman of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee will not give his consent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill is in 
the hands of a subcommittee. Some question as to its consti- 
tutionality has been raised, and the subcommittee has asked for 
an opinion on that. I understood and was assured that the opin- 
ion would be in their hands before this time, but it has not been 
received. There have been many requests for amendments. 
Gold star fathers claim that they are as much entitled to go as 
are the gold star mothers. Many of the mothers have represented 
to the subcommittee that they can not go unless their children 
are authorized to go with them. I had a deputation visit me 
the other day saying that the mothers of the men permanently 
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disabled really suffered more than the mothers of those who 
were killed, and they want to be included. We have represen- 
tation from a lady living in California whose son is buried here 
that she ought to be-entitled to a trip to Washington, and she 
wants to haye that provided for in the bill. There is also a 
very important question as to whether the bill is constitutional. 

I might also say that I understand the American Legion 
opposes the measure and wants to be heard on the subject, 
claiming that the scheme is an unwise one. 

I have formed no opinion myself, and I believe the other 
members of the committee have, most of them, kept their 
opinions in suspense, because they wanted to hear both sides. 
1 therefore can not consent to have the committee discharged. 


PARTY CONVENTION ADDRESSES AND PLATFORMS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
speeches of the temporary and permanent chairmen, as well 
as the platforms, of the two major parties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
ADDRESS OF HON. SIMEON D, FESS, GF OHIO, TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 

OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 

JUNE 12, 1928 

NEW ADJUSTMENT—WHY NECESSARY 


The primary function of the administration of affairs of 
Government is to keep open the channels of opportunity for the 
fullest play of the productive energies of the citizen in the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

The major problem of industry is low cost of production of 
high-grade goods, manufactured by well-paid labor, and sold 
at a profit. This formula is the foundation principle of great 
buying power, the real test of genuine prosperity. 

The second problem is that stability which insures normal 
increase and steady employment to avoid the occurrence and 
consequent suffering of the cycle in business. The operation of 
this dictum requires an organization of the economic forces of 
industry and the cooperation of the producers to hold produc- 
tion within the limits of consumption. The success of this 
principle is one of the most important movements in modern 
times. 

The third problem is to eliminate all unnecessary waste in 
production as well as in processing and in distribution. This 
recent effort among industrial leaders is one of the newest and 
most important movements in modern industry. 

The fourth problem is to secure the maximum utilization of 
all resources, facilities, machinery, and agencies employed in 
commerce, 

The dislocations of the foregoing principles, due to war, were 
most serious and economic readjustments most difficult. Numer- 
ous utilities had been taken over by the Government, with 
frighiful loss to private initiative and responsibility. Industry 
was generally paralyzed and labor out of employment. Liqui- 
dation of war-time contracts suspended operations and rendered 
peace-time recovery most serious. Banking became difficult. 
Interest rates rose high above normal and securities fell far 
below par. Markets were lost and trade deranged. Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers experienced the inability to meet the 
interest on high-priced land with low-priced farm products. 
They suffered heavy freight charges by railroads seriously 
crippled by Government operation and from lack of capital for 
needed improvements. 

This business derangement extended to all the basic indus- 
tries of the country—to agriculture, through destructive infla- 
tion, followed by too sudden deflation. Markets were lost and 
mortgages foreclosed. Transportation, through Government 
operation, was burdened by padded pay rolls and national 
agreements forced upon it; economies were ignored, properties 
deteriorated, financing crippled, and necessary improvements 
suspended. Manufacturing faced abnormal costs in raw ma- 
terial, overstocked inventories from war expansion, and rapidly 
falling prices with the return of peace, to be further aggra- 
wited by labor troubles. Many manufacturers were confronted 
with a financial structure which prevented the rebuilding of 
obsolete plants and the installation of new equipment. Mining 
in many cases was overexpanded, and experienced serious 
diminution of consumption, followed by sharp breaks in prices, 
due to uncertainty of inventories and impossibility of forecast- 
ing the future, resulting in many cases in a complete closing 
down, and in all cases a slowing down. Building construction 
was at a standstill largely for want of credit, absorbed by Gov- 
ernment financing. Capital and labor assumed antagonistic 
rather than cooperative attitudes, Bitterness was engendered, 
and industrial war was imminent with inevitable suffering 
among all classes. Capital went into hiding; enterprise dis- 
continued, labor went out of employment, and a crisis was at 
hand. 
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handle the third Liberty loan, due October next. 


PRESSURE FOR UNSOUND REMEDIES 


In such confusion, ready-made remedies were forthcoming. 
One of the first to be suggested in some quarters and demanded 
in others was Government control of price levels. Unemploy- 
ment allowances or Government doles were urged as a stimulus 
to industry by an alleged increase of buying power of the peo- 
ple. Elaborate programs of public improvement, by Govern- 
ment expenditure, extending to subsidize house building, was 
urged as a proper stimulus. Proposals were made to lower 
freight rates without reducing the cost of operation, and re- 
quire the public to pay the bills by Government subsidy. It was 
freely alleged that desperate situations called for desperate 
measures. 

Confronted by this situation, the people turned to the Re-* 
publican Party for leadership, and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority commissioned the party to undertake the task. The 
manner in which that commission hasebeen respected is fairly 
well known. Let the record speak for itself as to the wisdom 
of the course pursued and the success of its accomplishment. 

After the return of peace and the dismantling of the war 
machine, the problems were new adjustments, both financial 
and economic. Imminent and compelling was our fiscal situa- 
tion due to an orgy of extravagance in expenditure incident to 
the convulsion of war. At such times sound financing is aban- 
doned, fundamentals in industry are uprooted, and economic 
principles are interrupted if not totally ignored. 

A public debt of less than a billion dollars mounted to over 
$26,000,000,000. An annual interest charge of less than $40,- 
000,000 reached beyond a thousand million. An annual expendi- 
ture for Government operation of less than a billion reached a 
sum in excess of $6,000,000,000, with a staggering burden of 
taxation with which we are still struggling and must continue 
to struggle for years to come, notwithstanding four reductions 
of nearly two billions a year lifted from the taxpayer. 

EINANCING MUST BE CORRECTED 


The most difficult and immediate financial problem was to ċor- 
rect the war financing which had absorbed the liquid assets of 
the fiscal agencies, made banking difficult, starved industry for 
want of capital, paralyzed business enterprise, forced labor out 
on the streets, and produced an unemployment problem that 
was soon to test our governmental institutions. The banks had 
been called upon to carry three billion Government obligations 
of unfunded or floating debt, due on demand. Our Victory 
notes in excess of $4,000,000,000 were due May, 1923. Our 
credit as a Government was sorely impaired. Liberty bonds had 
depreciated to the low point of 84, at 16 per cent discount, Cur- 
rent expenditures had to be met and were inevitably high. Tax 
burdens were consequently heavy; revenue doubtful, dependent 
upon prosperous conditions, which were impossible with indus- 
try paralyzed, unable to secure capital, absorbed by Government 
financing. The manner in which the Treasury met this problem 
is one of the outstanding achievements of this century, and is a 
most significant comment upon the great buying power of the 
American public when confidence in our institutions can be 
restored. 

HOW THE PROBLEM WAS MET 

By offering to the American public three billion of unfunded 
debt carried by the banks in short-term certificates bearing 
reasonable rates and at convenient maturities, the Treasury 
transferred in a comparatively short time at a progressive 
lower rate of interest the entire floating debt, and in this way 
released to the banks assets which, computed in commercial 
credit, would amount to at least $7,000,000,000 for the immediate 
needs of industry. 

Banking at once became easier, interest rates lowered, in- 
dustry revived, and unemployment disappeared. The Treasury 
followed this plan with the $4,000,000,000 Victory notes, and with 
equal success had in a comparatively short time refunded at 
lower rates of interest and at convenient maturities, so as to 
meet them when due either by retirement or refunding the 
entire amount. 

With this signal success so smoothly achieved that business 
scarcely was aware it was being done, Government credit imme- 
diately appreciated, in due time reached par, and later went 
to a premium, as shown in the quotations on Liberty bonds. 

This success opened the way for refunding the second Liberty 
loan of three billion eight hundred million, due in 1942. By 
October of last year the last offering in this stupendous opera- 
tion was taken as low as 3 per cent, at a very substantial saving 
to the Government in annual interest. This opened the way to 
Before that 
date this same success will certainly be realized. 

These financial operations since March 4, 1921, reach the 
staggering sum of nearly $14,000,000,000 of maturities, so man- 
aged as to avoid any business interruptions, and at vast amounts 
of savings in interest. It is an achievement which challenges 
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the record of all history and displays a financial position never 
before reached by any people in the history of the world. 

This accomplishment was not the result of accident but rather 
of management, By the observance of rigid economy, made 
possible by the enactment of a national budget law and the 
cooperation of all departments, great progress has been made 
in the payment of the public debt, at the rate of nearly a billion 
doliars per year. The debt, which in 1919 was twenty-six and 
a half billion, is now about $18,000,000,000, with a saving of 
annual interest of over two hundred millions. 

PROGRESS IN ADJUSTING FOREIGN LOANS 


We have also made progress in the adjustment of the foreign 
loans, which with interest up to 1922 amounted to over 
$12,000,000,000. All the countries save France have either 
already adjusted the terms of payment or are ready to do so. 
This places the public debt in a more satisfactory situation, and 
will be paid off at the present rate in about 30 years. Our tax- 
reduction legislation has been as rapid as the situation would 
permit. We cut from the tax bill eight hundred and thirty-five 
million in 1922, an additional four hundred million in 1924, an 
additional three hundred and eighty-seven million in 1926, and 
last month another two hundred and twenty-five million, total- 
ing a saving of nearly $2,000,000,000. Through exemptions we 
have relieved over 2,000,000 citizens from payment of any income 
taxes whatever. This achievement was made possible only on 
the sound economic policy of the Government under the present 
leadership and was not at the expense of efficiency in adminis- 
tration nor at the loss of any needed appropriation. 

The financial readjustment from war-time confusion was in 
part dependent upon economic readjustment. Rich natural re- 
sources were here awaiting further development. Abundant 
capital was here awaiting a chance for investment. Agriculture 
was here awaiting markets. Labor was here awaiting employ- 
ment. Transportation facilities were here awaiting traffic. 
Business management was here awaiting opportunity. The 
need of better housing with available building materials was 
here awaiting a constructive building program. 

HOW ADMINISTRATION MET THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY 


The one commanding necessity at the close of the war was an 
administration with a policy to coordinate all these elements of 
material value in the production of wealth, a policy that would 
insure the maximum ability and responsibility in management 
and the minimum loss of initiative and ambition in labor. 

These problems were subjects of conferences soon after Re- 
publicans took full control. The best leadership in every branch 
of industry was enlisted to mobilize and coordinate all America 
in a campaign of work and save to lift the Nation from the 
mire of economic prostration upon a plane of a standard of liy- 
ing never before experienced in the history of the world. This 
leadership sought to realize the maximum efficiency in both 
management and labor as applied to production and to secure 
a more equitable distribution of the fruits of effort with the 
wholesome results of the most cordial relationship between 
labor and capital yet enjoyed in our country. Under that 
leadership we have reached the highest wage scale known in 
history, a principle which is maintained as sound economically, 
in that by increasing the output per unit we decrease the cost 
without lowering wages and thereby increase the buying power 
of the public. This principle in practice demonstrates the 
formula of modern industry—low cost of production of high- 
grade goods made by well-paid labor and sold at a profit. 
Under this new law of production 10 per cent less labor pro- 
duces 25 per cent more product. 

To-day we are in the longest period of sustained business 
prosperity in our history. To continue it free from the cycle of 
business depression is the prime concern of leadership in indus- 
try. In no field is there a better example of that prosperity 
than in house building conducted under the leadership of the 
better-homes movement in cooperation with the Commerce De- 
partment, which has enlisted the sympathetic efforts of domi- 
nant units in every community, resulting in a period of eight 
years in the construction of at least 3,000,000 homes, entailing an 
annual investment of $4,000,000,000, or a total of over $30,000,- 
000,000 in residence building alone in city and country. These 
homes are generally equipped with modern conveniences un- 
known in the Old World, and only a few years ago would have 
been luxuries for the few Americans who could afford them. 
There are over three times the number of home owners among 
our laboring classes than can be found in all classes of citizens 
in the next greatest country of the world. In these homes live 
American citizens who consume 50 per cent more food, use ten 
times the number of telephones, twelve times as much elec- 
tricity, thirty times as many automobiles, and in a similar ratio 
all modern conveniences of life as can be found in the same 
number of homes in Great Britain. From these homes go one- 
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third more children to school, and nearly ten times as many go 
to colloge as in the next greatest nation of the earth. 

In addition to this scale of expenditure in maintaining the 
American standard of living, the savings deposits in savings 
banks and loan associations amount to seven times the total 
capital of all the national banks, all the State banks, and 
trust companies combined. It is this situation that has be- 
wildered the peoples of other lands, as expressed in the reports 
of various foreign commissions. It is this situation which has 
caused the millions of the Old World to seek our shores, and 
made it necessary for us to adopt increasingly restrictive meas- 
ures on immigration. 

With the very best wishes for the welfare of all peoples of 
all other countries, the time is here when America must main- 
tain rigid control as to who shall and who shall not come to 
our shores. The recent statutes on that subject will stand as 
a type of the most constructive legislation of this or any other 
administration. 

The ambition of Republican leadership and policy is the 
open door to the maximum utilization of all our people of 
whatever class or race, profession or calling, to promote self- 
reliance and in the degree humanly possible to banish poverty 
from our midst. 

Industries of quick turnover and fewer units yield more 
readily to management and regulation than industries of slow 
turnover and many units, such as agriculture. Price in the 
former can be stabilized more easily than in the latter. 
Through regulation of production within the demands of con- 
sumption, on the one hand, and organization of labor, on 
the other, price is stabilized on a high level. If the same 
principles could be applied to agriculture, the farmer’s problem 
of surplus would not disturb him. 

AGRICULTURE—HOW ADMINISTRATION HAS DEALT WITH IT 

The problem of agriculture from the producer’s standpoint 
is a more equitable distribution of what the consumer of food 
has to pay. The farmer’s complaint is not that the consumer 
does not pay enough, but of what he pays the producer does 
not get his rightful share. The immediate problem is greater 
producer control over the products of his toil. His need is a 
seller’s market to give him a voice in what he is to receive 
instead of subjecting him to the whims of an unregulated, and 
not infrequently, a speculative market where he is left to take 
whatever the buyer might be willing to give. To be substantial 
and effective, the machinery of this control must be farmer 
owned, farmer organized, and farmer operated, rather than 
operated by a bureau from Washington. Sound relief will 
avoid artificial stimulus such as Government price fixing or 
Government buying and selling. Such remedies will but defer 
the day of reckoning. All relief measures to be of permanent 
value must be constructive and grounded in economic prin- 
ciples underlying production and consumption. The solution 
is primarily economic, not political. It is more individual and 
collective than governmental. Whatever aid the Government 
may give, the remedy lies most largely with the farmer him- 
self, acting in unison with his associates to control his products. 
It is a matter of management rather than legal enactment, save 
in constructive legislation enabling the farmer to better handle 
his product, to better determine a market. 

The vital concern of Republican policy is to establish and 
maintain a high standard of living among all classes of our 
population. The ruling ambition of Republican leadership 
is to insure the maximum prosperity of all our people, and 
especially of those employed in agriculture and industry. 

THE FARMER'S INTEREST IN GENERAL PROSPERITY OF THE COUNTRY 


Next to raising his crop, the farmer is most interested in a 
market for his surplus, out of which he must obtain the needs 
of modern society. He is definitely interested in the sustained 
prosperity of nonagricultural industries which make possible 
the buying power of the public. Far from these industries being 
an injury to him, his greatest hope lies in their continued pros- 
perity. The nearer his market, the greater his savings from the 
cost of transportation. While he appreciates the foreign market, 
it is negligible in contrast with his home market in which he 
sells 90 per cent of his product, hence his interest in the 
McKinley policy of protection to American industries. His 
highest interest demands that policy which enables American 
capital to invest in American industry at reasonable profit, in 
the employment of American labor, upon a wage scale that will 
maintain an American standard of living, which insures a buy- 
ing power of the public necessary to supply a market for his 
product. This is the farmer’s most important legislation in 
his own behalf yet undertaken. He also demands an adequate 
transportation system at the lowest rate consistent with effi- 
cient service. He favors such unification in transportation 
systems as will permit a revision in the rate structure in the 
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interest of agriculture. A successful transportation system is a 
condition precedent to his own success, hence his concern over 
any effort to cripple transportation and his interest in added 
facilities to reach the market. His problem of the cost of trans- 
portation will be partially relieved by the system of inland 
waterways now under construction, and a lake-to-ocean water 
route which will afford an outlet for the heart of agricultural 
America to foreign markets without reshipment. 
PROGRAM OF FARM REHABILITATION 


While the foregoing are largely governmental, there is no 
interference by the Government with the independence of the 
farmer in conducting his business. His chief problem to-day 
is one of marketing, and is claiming the best talent of America 
in an effort to turn a buyers’ market into a sellers’ market, 
to give the producer the control of his product. To this end 
this administration has enacted constructive and remedial 
legislation of no less than 24 separate pieces of legislation 
covering every phase of the agricultural problem. This pro- 
gram, recommended by the two agricultural commissions, rep- 
resenting the best agricultural talent in America, was pro- 
nounced by a nonpartisan judgment as the most ambitious and 
important program of farm rehabilitation ever presented to any 
nation at any time. The purpose of this program was to aid 
the farmer in his solution of his problem. The purpose of the 
administration in further aid is to avoid the Government taking 
over from the farmer his own control of the great industry, but 
to assist him in that control. This aid is justified because of 
the inherent nature of an industry of slow turnover, unregulated 
production, and uncertain consumption, Could agricultural pro- 
duction be held within the limits of consumption, the problem 
would be solved. Or could consumption be indefinitely increased, 
it would be solved. The former can be tempered, but not fully 
controlled; while the latter may be increased but within limita- 


tion. Where the Government can assist in regulating produc-` 


tion and increasing consumption, it should cooperate with the 
farmer for such purposes. The Government should also aid in 
insuring an adequate marketing system where it can be done 
as an industry in the hands of its members rather than as 
a Government function. 

In the light of the attitude toward Agriculture of Republican 
policy, in maintaining the home market, in insuring the buying 
power of the American public, in preserving the American stand- 
ard of living, in securing an adequate transportation system, 
supplemented by the cheaper water-borne system, in the pro- 
gram of rehabilitation now on the statute books, in its urgency 
of better marketing control, in its keen conception of the inher- 
ent problems of the industry, no one should be in doubt of the 
purpose of the party to give this greatest of industries every 
consideration, short of unsound proposals of Government stimu- 
lation of artificial remedies which in the end may only add to 
our problems. 

RADIO PROGRESS 

The mobilization of productive energies of the American peo- 
ple in the advancement of progress is no better illustrated than 
in the new fields of radio and ayiation. The sales in the radio 
industry in 1921 amounted to about $3,000,000. To-day they are 
far in excess of $500,000,000. In 1922, when the first radio con- 
ference was held in Washington, it was made up of only a few 
enthusiasts. That conference of last year brought together the 
foremost experts of all the world. The radio service has passed 
from the stage of the curious to that of a great public utility 
with much of the world “listening in.” The limits of useful- 
ness of this new field in science can not be set when measured 
by the real service to humanity, through edifying entertainment, 
valuable instruction and the broadening of vision upon problems 
of national and international import. This modern miracle of 
science enables the listener, whether in city or country, in the 
Old or the New World, to follow the proceedings of this conven- 
tion with greater convenience and equal accuracy as if present 
within the convention hall. The best service to the world of 
listeners is and must be the real concern of regulatory legisla- 
tion, dealing with the complicated problems inevitable in this 
field as yet largely unknown, even to the scientific world. To 
properly develop this new industry in the interest of all the 
people is the purpose of Republican policy. 

AVIATION PROGRESS 


The constructive policy of this administration is again seen 
in what has been done in the development of air navigation, 
first in the air mail, and secondly, in civil aviation. The air 
mail progress has been outstanding both as to routes established, 
planes in use, miles covered, amount carried, at lowered costs 
and increased expedition and safety of delivery, This success 
induced capital to invest as soon as governmental cooperation 
was afforded, in securing good airports, powerful beacon lights, 
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air markings, emergency fields, and such facilities as would 
enable night flying with reasonable safety. Air mail is now an 
assured reality. The Government is making contracts to carry 
mail at a much lower rate than was thought possible, and the 
time is near at hand when all our citizens will be served by this 
kind of mail service. 

There are now over 3,500 airplanes in the hands of civilian 
owners. Airways properly lighted have already reached about 
7,500 miles. Commercial aviation is here. The American Rail- 
way Express Co, has entered into a contract for such service 
over two-thirds of the routes now in operation. Great railway 
trunk lines are planning to install rapid transit across the con- 
tinent by joint use of rail and air transportation. 

We have thus found another field for the employment of our 
energies. The limit of this no one can set. This new field was 
opened when the Columbus of the air electrified the peoples of 
all civilized countries by removing the ocean as a barrier to 
making the world but a single neighborhood. 

ENFORCEMENT OF LAWS 


While material progress will ever be the primary concern of 
both legislation and administration, the perpetuity of the Ameri- 
can system of government and her institutions call for an 
aroused public opinion to support the respect for law in the 
interest of the conservation and development of our human 
resources. This is the fundamental task of national self-preser- 
vation, which has been the dominant note of this progressive 
Nation, if not of every nation, for the past half century. This 
principle of human conservation has become the essential philos- 
ophy of the modern state in its application to the control of 
every aspect of national life. After the expenditure of billions 
of money in the improvement of the conditions of existence, in 
the rearing of childhood, the education of youth for effective 
and noble living, and in Jengthening the span of human life, no 
backward step can be tolerated upon whatever pretext which 
would permit a noisy minority to exploit the great mass of our 
population. All over the earth, led by our own example, there 
has been burnt into the national consciousness the conviction 
that this policy and program of human conservation must not 
be scuttled. It is not a question of tolerance or of liberty, but 
of life, both individual and national. The Republican Party is 
ready to call the roll op this false doctrine masquerading under 
the mask of liberty. It is ready to sound the moral tocsin 
against the present campaign of a noise-making minority 
whether in the interest of business profit or mere human in- 
dulgence. It stands for respect for law. It condemns the 
violation of law. Its prosecutions are without respect to rank 
or party and are conducted by the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Where guilt is disclosed, punishment is meted out 
without fear or favor in accordance with orderly processes. 
While moral delinquencies are to be found in all political 
parties—in fact, among all classes—and while they sometimes 
reach places of influence, the general rule is a high type of 
character in our public service, and never more so than at the 
present time. 

OUR DISTURBED FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Disturbed foreign relations, both diplomatic and trade, were 
inevitable results of the Great War. Adjustments, some of them 
difficult and complicated, have been made with all countries 
except Russia through not less than 75 treaties entered into 
and ratified through which understandings have been reached 
and diplomatic and trade relations resumed. 

The immediate task of the Republican administration was 
peace with honor and without the loss of our independence and 
sovereignty as a nation. We had poured out our treasure of 
life and resources in the interest of maintaining national honor. 
We had experienced the horrors of war. We shared the world's 
desires to avoid future wars. 

The League of Nations was proposed as the method to insure 
against future wars. This Nation's decision had to be made 
whether it would pay the price of surrender of national sov- 
ereignty for what appeared then and realized now as a fatuous 
promise of exemption from war. This stupendous issue and 
final decision are too fresh in all our minds to call for repeti- 
tion. We still hold to the doctrine of our fathers to avoid alli- 
ances. We willingly cooperate with all nations on behalf of 
public welfare, but refuse to commit ourselyes and our re- 
sources in advance to unknown controversies. We stand ready 
to assist, but the time and measure of that assistance is a 
matter of our own judgment and decision. 

The long struggle over what was to be our relation with the 
League of Nations retarded negotiations for adjustment of our 
deranged relations with most of the Old World. The task had 
been aggravated by our associates proceeding to carry out the 
provisions of a treaty which we had not ratified and which had 
granted to others American rights without our consent by treaty 
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or otherwise, such as our rights in the islands in the northern 
Pacific, and other mandate agreements among our associates. 
The correction of these wrongs was difficult, but expeditious and 
complete. 

Soon after the inauguration of Warren G. Harding we turned 
our attention to removing some of the burdens of war. The 
results of the Washington conference were the tripartite treaty, 
in lightening the burdens of war taxation, lessening the chances 
of war, and ending naval rivalry; the nine-power treaty, which 
secured political and territorial integrity of China and the open 
door of all nations in that ancient empire; the five-power treaty, 
which provided for the machinery to insure judicial settlement 
of disputes arising in the Pacific; and in addition to these 
treaties we secured a cancellation of the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance and the return of Shantung to China. 

OUR RELATION TO THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY OF EUROPE 


Our attention was next turned toward the problem of eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe. The war had left once prosperous 
countries in what seemed hopeless chaos. On all sides were ob- 
served the results and the victims of war; want and suffering 
everywhere, due to the ravages of war and the failure to get 
back to work. The uncertainty of reparations, the persistence 
of national bitterness, and the dislocations of all order, indus- 
trial, social, political, and the loss of needed capital, blocked 
recovery. 

The tardiness of necessary steps to make peace adjustments 
clogged the channels of European credit, which otherwise would 
tap the reservoir of American credit awaiting safe investment. 

After years of floundering of European statesmen in the bog 
of economic confusion in a vain effort to find relief, with no 
promise of success, the Republican leadership ventured to sug- 
gest a solutisn which in due time and after consideration was 
accepted, which placed the problem under the direction of 
American genius, and at once opened the way to economic 
recovery. 

This effort having succeeded, our attention was next turned 
to insurance of permanent peace. It has ever been a funda- 
mental principle with this country that complete and permanent 
prosperity is impossible with any nation that consumes through 
unproductive sources as much or more than it produces. No 
nation can permanently prosper if its military establishments 
consume more than the rest of the nation produces, hence our 
efforts to induce a limitation of European armies, following our 
example after the close of the war, when we reduced from 
4,000,000 to 137,000 men, This situation explains our anxi- 
ety to employ this method of comparative reduction of military 
forces as the surest plan for world peace and prosperity of 
individual nations. 

WORLD PEACE—OUR EFFORTS TO PROMOTE IT 


After failure of at least four conferences to secure treaties 
of security which had been named as a basis for limitation it 
was the suggestion of an American citizen to broaden the scope 
of the treaty to include other European nations, which resulted 
in the famous Locarno conference, and which opened the way, 
as it was thought, for further limitation. The President de- 
ferred to the League Council to take the initiative to call the 
conference at Geneya. The world is familiar with our efforts 
in that conference, only to be blocked by Europe, especially 
France and Italy, on the program as related to armies, and 
later as related to naval cruisers, by Britain. France offered 
a substitute to outlaw war by resolution, and asked us to agree. 
Our Nation agreed on condition that it was to be broadened 
to include all nations, making it multilateral instead of bi- 
lateral. To this France agreed on condition that it was to 
be limited to aggressive war. Our Nation insists that it must 
include all wars to be effective, otherwise war could be resorted 
to by declaring it to be defensive, the usual claim of every 
belligerent. The powerful influence of the President was placed 
squarely behind this movement on Memorial Day, which will 
undoubtedly compel Europe to make a favorable reply. 

The attitude of the military countries of the Old World has 
been seriously disappointing to this country toward rational 
proposals for permanent peace. Declarations of peace are in- 
effective when drowned out by the clatter of armament. Our 
good faith has been shown in our leadership in the Washington 
Limitation Conference, which was the boldest stroke for perma- 
nent peace in modern history; in the reduction of our armies 
to the small number of 137,000, a mere national police force, 
without waiting for agreements with European powers; in our 
loan adjustments, the terms of which provoked bitter criticism 
on the part of some of our citizens as unfair to our own people; 
in our willingness and our actual service to assist in the eco- 
nomic recovery of these nations; as well as in our cooperation 
in the work of rehabilitation. That leadership has been espe- 
cially displayed in our consistent efforts to promote world peace, 
and never with more promise than to-day. 
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Our concern for world peace is augmented because of our 
widely expanded interests that carry Americans to all parts 
of the globe, necessitating not less than 50 diplomatic missions 
and over 300 consular posts, employing over 3,500 experts, scat- 
tered throughout the world, to look after hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans, representing hundreds of millions of dollars 
of investments. Our foreign commerce is approaching the be- 
wildering figure of $10,000,000,000 per year. These far-flung 
interests argue powerfully for peace, and should operate as 
agencies for a better understanding between nations. This 
expanding influence of America in world markets demands a 
clear-cut policy toward all nations, both great and small. 

PRINCIPLES OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Our foreign policy rests upon two famous announcements— 
that of Washington in 1794, urging the country to remain neu- 
tral in Europe's disputes, and that of Monroe in 1823, urging 
Europe not to interfere in America. 

This county under Republican leadership recently announced 
the following principles as fundamental in our conception of 
and our relation to other countries: 

First. Every nation is entitled to existence and the right of 
self-defense. 

Second. Every nation is entitled to independence as an indi- 
vidual nation. 

Third. Every nation is in law equal to every other nation. 

Fourth. Every nation has the right to the control of its own 
territory. 

Fifth. Every nation can demand that its rights under inter- 
national law be respected by every other nation. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN PHILANTHROPY OF AMERICA 


Our history under Republican administration shows a new 
standard of cosmopolitan philanthropy never before aspired to 
by any nation of history. In Cuba we intervened partly on 
behalf of our peace of mind and partly from humanitarian 
motives. We set up a government based upon popular will 
and supervised it until the Cuban people were able and ready 
to handle it alone. As a result a people who had struggled 
for 400 years in a stage of continuous rebellion or revolution 
is to-day one of the most progressive, self-governing nations 
of the world, and a signal object lesson of the value of stable 
government to all peoples desiring self-government. 

In Santo Domingo, after 40 years of perennial insurrections, 
we answered the call of duty, reorganized the financial struc- 
ture, and supervised its operations, We established here organ- 
ization of safety and security, and in pursuance of treaty 
agreement continued to supervise them until stability of gov- 
ernment was established, when we withdrew. The result is a 
well-ordered administration of local self-government and won- 
Se Tee of a people which had formerly lived in constant 
turmoil. 

In Haiti we are pursuing the same course in the interest of 
the welfare of these people, and in pursuance of a treaty. 
When law and order become well established and assurance of 
a progressive government is promised, as in the case of Cuba 
and Santo Domingo, we will withdraw, 

No chapter in the history of nation building has ever been 
written that will show a more unselfish service and greater 
humanitarian regard than that relating to what we have done 
oe people like the Filipino and the peoples of the West India 
Islands. 

On the American continent, where we have exerted consider- 
able influence if not authority, our main concern is and has been 
the welfare of the people of all the nations, big and little, with 
no selfish purpose beyond our interest in national peace. This 
welfare depends upon the maintenance of peaceful relations 
between the countries and that stability in government which 
can and must avoid the habits of revolution so common in the 
countries of Central America. This is the basis of what we term 
“our American policy toward all America.” 

MAINTENANCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The Republican Party has consistently stood for the principle 
of the Monroe doctrine as a sound policy for the western conti- 
nent. It has confidence in the American principle of demo- 
cratic government of the people, and has not hesitated to lend 
moral assistance and to extend her good offices to the countries 
struggling for that principle. To this end it has looked upon 
the Monroe doctrine as sound in freeing these countries, our 
neighbors, from complications with foreign nations which might 
seize upon pretexts of protection of their nationals to violate the 
doctrine. Its violation is to be averted if possible. Its abandon- 
ment is unthinkable. Its maintenance, on the other hand, in- 
volves obligations to protect life and property, hence our con- 
cern in orderly government, free from insurrection, rebellion, 
and revolution. To this end we gladly extend our good offices 
whenever we can render such service. 
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After years of unfortunate confusion in Mexico, which at times 
seriously strained our friendly relations over what appeared to 
be attempted confiscation, the situation has yielded to diplomacy, 
the rights of American citizens in that Republic have been 
recognized and the way again opened for the two nations to 
cooperate in commercial growth and international good will. 
While our interest in the Caribbean countries is primarily na- 
tional, it takes on an international aspect. The canals already 
constructed and to be constructed connecting the two oceans 
are and must ever be of American interest and control, both 
from a commercial and national defense point of view. The 
growth and development of the resources of these countries 
depend upon orderly government, hence our cooperation to 
insure stability in their governmental institutions. 

The Republican Party has led in efforts through conferences 
to insure by treaty obligations against insurrections and 
banditry. The conference of 1907 was far-reaching in that 
direction, and was reinforced by another held in Washington 
in 1923, in which treaties were signed by all the Central Ameri- 
can countries, including Nicaragua. In line with these treaties, 
after investigation, we responded to the request of the Consti- 
tutional Government of Nicaragua to supervise the election in 
the interest of a square deal in a fair election. Since 1910 our 
marines haye been in Nicaragua, save a short period after the 
last conference when they were withdrawn only to be sent 
back when insurrection again threatened American lives and 
property. It is to be hoped that our influence in securing a 
fair election will be the step to real stability so that our marines 
need not longer remain to protect American citizens doing busi- 
ness in that country. Another conference was recommended 
by the Habana conference to adopt further plans for adjust- 
ment of disputes arising in the New Worid. 

The one undeyiating principle for which America will con- 
tinue to stand is protection of American citizens in their rights 
of life and property wherever they may be if they have a right 
to be there, whether on land or sea. As was recently said by 
the President on the memorable battle field of Gettysburg: “A 
government that failed in its duty to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens would be justly condemned at home 
and covered with derision abroad.” 

We ask only our rights, we will ask nothing that is wrong. 
We demand from no one what we would not grant to every- 
one. -We will go out of our way to render a favor without a 
thought of any return save good will. We have unfailing faith 
that a policy of unselfish service as displayed in our dealings 
with all struggling nations in their efforts toward law and 
order, including China, must meet with the approval of all 
friends of good government. 

When the true history is written of our efforts to promote 
stable government among the struggling people with which we 
have been closely connected, it will reveal aspiration upon our 
part and realizations upon theirs which will challenge the ad- 
miration of the world. 

REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP, PAST AND PRESENT 


We are met in the nineteenth national convention since the 
birth of our party. Since that date during a period of 72 
years the choice of the convention has been ratified at the bal- 
lot box by the American people in every case save Buchanan, 
Cleveland, and Wilson. Beginning with the election of 1860, 
the management of our national affairs has been under the con- 
trol of the Republican Party up to this hour, a period of 68 
years, interrupted but twice, 8 years of Cleveland and 8 years 
of Wilson. During that period our wealth has increased from 
less than twenty billions to over four hundred billions, with 
an annual income approaching the total wealth of the next 
wealthiest country on the globe, with a more general distribu- 
tion of that wealth permitting the highest standards of living 
ever reached where the average citizen of this country enjoys 
more comforts than did the kings of earth 200 years ago. 

Called into existence to prevent the further spread of human 
slavery, the Republican Party successfully resisted organized 
rebellion, preserved the American Union, and abolished traffic 
in human beings, under the leadership of our first and greatest 
President, Abraham Lincoln. It restored the Union within the 
Constitution, under Ulysses S. Grant, the greatest soldier of the 
century. It met the arguments of the soft-money agitator, suc- 
cessfully exploded his fallacies, and resumed specie payment, 
thereby safeguarding our fiscal policy upon a sound money 
basis, making every dollar worth 100 cents in every corner of 
the civilized world. This accomplishment was under the ad- 
ministration of Rutherford B. Hayes. It took the necessary 
steps to curb the dangers of monopoly by the antitrust legisla- 
tion under Benjamin Harrison. Then came the regrettable ex- 
perience from the business-destroying policy of Grover Cleveland, 
with his tariff for revenue only in the long line of soup houses. 
The wide, general suffering afforded the platform and program 
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of the agitator who came out of the Platte country with his 
ready-made remedy of determining values by the fiat of the 
government in free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. The Republican Party again met the argument, 
exposed the fallacy, resisted the clamor, ignored the threats, 
denounced the dishonest proposal of repudiation, and again 
restored the American system of protective tariff in the interest 
of American labor and the farmers’ home market under the 
leadership of that greatest of protectionists, William McKinley. 
The Republican Party constructed the Panama Canal and in- 
augurated a progressive program to humanize industry in the 
interest of better conditions of labor, under Theodore Roosevelt. 
It formulated in the light of the report of the Monetary Com- 
mission a plan for the revision of the national bank system 
under William Howard Taft. Then came Wilson, the Under- 
wood bill, and later the war. The Republican Party took the 
lead in all the war measures recommended by the Democratic 
President as necessary to win the war, most of which were op- 
posed by the Democratic leaders of Congress. At its close, the 
Nation was saved from the fatal consequences of being plunged 
into the maelstrom of European politics under the guise of world 
peace through the League of Nations. 
A REMARKABLE RECORD 


By the greatest majority ever given in the history of elections 
the Republican Party under the leadership of Warren G. 
Harding was called to the task of restoration, and at once 
grappled with the peace problems quite as difficult as those of 
war. The manner in which the problems have been handled, 
first so well begun by the administration of our beloved and late 
lamented Warren G. Harding and then by that of Coolidge, is 
too well known to call for further comment. All our people 
have some knowledge of the number and most of them some 
idea of the complication of these problems. Very few will 
deny the complete success in the effort of solution. Measured 
by those tests, the record of history is challenged to present a 
leadership with superior brilliancy and a higher rank in states- 
manship than that of our present eminent leader. In a com- 
paratively short period we are passed from war confusion to 
peace contentment ; from economic disorders to sound principles 
of progress; from a period of general prostration to one of sub- 
stantial prosperity, in which all basic industries are on sound 
economic foundations. This remarkable record in administra- 
tion reflects a type of political leadership at the head of the 
Government rarely experienced in his or any other country. 

I once said, and I now repeat my statement, few are his 
words, decisive his judgments. His comprehension of problems 
is broad, his vision clear, and his action dauntless. His con- 
ception of publie duty forestalls the employment of mere 
political expediency. He spurns the arts of the demagogue and 
strengthens the passion of public rectitude. He is more con- 
cerned in directing the public mind in proper channels than in 
following public clamor based upon propaganda. His sym- 
pathy for those in misfortune prevents his yielding to unsound 
remedies, which in the end must only add to the suffering. He 
yields not to threats nor is he persuaded by cajolery. He aspires 
to render personal favors, but never at the expense of public 
welfare. His evident desire to do justice to all classes stimu- 
lates public confidence. He shields no wrong, nor denies no 
right. His sense of fairness provokes support and disarms 
attack. After five years and seven months of leadership in our 
Nation he leaves office by his own fiat, which appears to be 
final, and is so interpreted by many of his friends, in spite of 
the fact that his nomination and election would be a foregone 
conclusion did he not forbid. 

This hold upon the confidence of the American people of 
every name, class, and creed, without regard to partisan feeling, 
makes Calvin Coolidge the greatest personal and political force 
in the world to-day. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE H. MOSES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, PERMA- 
NENT CHAIRMAN OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., JUNE 13, 1928 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, the honor which you 
have conferred upon me is very great, and I thank you for it. 
The duties which your generous action lays upon me may prove 
to be difficult, but I hope to be able to perform them satisfac- 
torily. 

We come now to the central and most important tasks for 
which we are assembled. First, we are to formulate a declara- 
tion of principles which will embody the essentials of Repub- 
licanism and with which we shall submit our cause to the 

le. 

Inevitably, in a party thoroughly national in its vision and 
contact as ours is, there will from time to time arise differences 
of opinion. This is by no means the first occasion when Repub- 
licans have found themselyes at odds regarding a question of 
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cardinal consequence as affecting party policy. Heretofore we 
have succeeded always in settling our difficulties within our 
own ranks through that wise spirit of accommodation which 
must characterize a great and far-flung organization like ours, 
upon which depends so much for the advance and prosperity 
of our country. So it will be now. 

No one can doubt the essential sympathy with which the Re- 
publican Party has always looked upon the great and diverse 
interests which make up the fabric of our national existence. 
This sympathetic viewpoint has not changed. Agriculture and 
industry and the social order continue to be the prime objects 
of our solicitude, and in dealing with them the Republican 
Party will not shirk its responsibility. 

We shall, however, now as always, chart our course within 
the limits of the Constitution and within the operation of sound 
economic law. 

Half a century ago the Republican Party stood firm against 
inflation through an unlimited issue of paper money—and the 
people stood with us then. 

A generation ago the Republican Party stood firm against a 
debasement of our currency through the free coinage of silver 
and the people stood with us then, 

Less than 10 years ago the Republican Party stood firm 
against the surrender of our national sovereignty through 
minority membership in a foreign superstate—and the people 
then stood with us twice by a majority of more than 7,000,000. 

So we shall stand firm again here and now, and in November 
the American people will again crown our courage and reward 
our sincerity in a victory as splendidly triumphant as any 
which we have ever achieved. 

Upon the platform which we shall thus here construct we 
shall place a candidate whose personality fits our principles and 
the Nation’s present necessities. We are not barren of presi- 
dential timber. However our choice may fall, we know it will 
not rest in unworthy hands and that the leadership we shall 
here set up will assure to the country a Republican ascendancy 
which will endure for at least eight years more. 

There are at least 5,000,000 reasons why this must be so, 
because there are at least 5,000,000 more Republicans than 
there are Democrats in this country. These millions united, as 
we know they will be when this convention has concluded its 
task, and joined by millions more to whom our candidates and 
our principles will appeal, will sweep on to an overwhelming 
victory at the polls. 

There is no occasion for the people to distrust our party and 
there is no occasion for our party to distrust the people. Their 
sober judgment will rest with us because— 

In seeking for a foreign policy for the United States, we know 
our people will not turn to the party which conceived and 
nurtured the League of Nations; 

In seeking for a fiscal policy for the United States, we know 
our people will not turn to the party which advocated rag money 
and free silver; 

In seeking for an economic policy for the United States, we 
know our people will not turn to the party which clings to the 
fetich of free trade; 

In seeking for a policy to make the tariff effective for every 
interest in the United States, we know our people will not turn 
to the party whose strength and weakness alike lie in its sec- 
tional character ; 

In seeking for a policy to assure honest administration of the 
Government of the United States, we know our people will not 
turn to the party whose most recent and most outstanding 
achievement in this year of grace is the revealed grafting of 
$20,000,000 from a single city ; 

In seeking for a policy of law enforcement in the United 
States, we know our people will not turn to the party which 
maintains itself in the places of its power through nullification 
of two amendments to the Constitution and which openly flouts a 
third; 

In seeking for a policy to assure honest elections everywhere 
in the United States, we know our people will not turn to the 
party whose sole title to success has rested upon intimidation 
and the tissue ballot and which now rests upon the obliterated 
vote of 4,000,000 American free men; 

And in seeking for an agency to carry forward the program 
of the social order in the United States, we know our people do 
not intend to throw our country within the tender embrace of 
Tammany Hall. 

We enter this campaign in no posture of defense. We come 
upon the field aggressively militant. We intend to carry this 
fight to the enemy. And we challenge them to bring forth their 
strongest champion. Whether he emerge from another spectacle 
like the 103-round battle of the Madison Bear Garden, or 
whether he come from an overpowered conyention held spell- 
bound by the glare of the Tammany tiger, we are ready for 
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him, Bring him on and we will bury him. We welcome him 
with hospitable hands to a bloody grave. 
And we care not whether his name be Brown, Jones, Robinson, 
or Smith. 
PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., JUNE 13, 1928 


The Republican Party in national convention assembled pre- 
sents to the people of the Nation this platform of its princi- 
ples, based on a record of its accomplishments, and asks and 
awaits a new vote of confidence. We reaffirm our devotion to 
the Constitution of the United States and the principles and 
actors of the American system of representative govern- 
ment. 

THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

We indorse without qualification the record of the Coolidge 
administration. 

The record of the Republican Party is a record of advance- 
ment of the Nation, Nominees of Republican National Con- 
ventions have for 52 of the 72 years since the creation of our 
party been the Chief Executives of the United States. Under 
Republican inspiration and largely under Republican executive 
direction the continent has been bound with steel rails, the 
oceans and great rivers have been joined by canals, waterways 
have been deepened and widened for ocean commerce, and 
with all a high American standard of wage and living has been 
established. 

By unwavering adherence to sound principles, through the 
wisdom of Republican policies and the capacity of Republican 
administrations, the foundations have been laid and the great- 
ness and prosperity of the country firmly established. 

Never has the soundness of Republican policies been more 
amply demonstrated and the Republican genius for adminis- 
tration been better exemplified than during the last five years 
under the leadership of President Coolidge. 

No better guaranty of prosperity and contentment among all 
our people at home, no more reliable warranty of protection and 
promotion of American interests abroad, can be given than the 
pledge to maintain and continue the Coolidge policies. This 
promise we give and will faithfully perform. 

Under this administration the country has been lifted from 
the depths of a great depression to a level of prosperity. Econ 
omy has been raised to the dignity of a principle of government. 
A standard of character in public service has been established 
under the Chief Executive which has given to the people of 
the country a feeling of stability and confidence so all have 
felt encouraged to proceed on new understakings in trade and 
commerce, A foreign policy based on the traditional American 
position and carried on with vision and steadfastness has ex- 
tended American influence throughout the world and everywhere 
promoted and protected American interests. 

The mighty contribution to general well-being which can be 
made by a government controlled by men of character and 
courage whose abilities are equal to their responsibilities is 
self-eyident and should not blind us to the consequences which 
its loss would entail. Under this administration a high level 
of wages and living has been established and maintained. The 
door of opportunity has been opened wide to all. It has giyen 
to our people greater comfort and leisure, and the mutual profit 
has been evident in the increasingly harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employees, and the steady rise by promo- 
tion of the men in the shops to places at the council tables of 
the industries. It has also been made evident by the increasing 
enrollments of our youth in the technical schools and colleges, 
the increase in sayings and life-insurance accounts, and by our 
ability as a people to lend the hand of succor not only to those 
overcome by disasters in our own country but in foreign lands. 
With all there has been a steady decrease in the burden of Fed- 
eral taxation, releasing to the people the greatest possible por- 
tion of the results of their labor from Government exactions. 

For the Republican Party we are justified in claiming a major 
share of the credit for the position which the United States 
occupies to-day as the most favored nation on the globe, but 
it is well to remember that the confidence and prosperity which 
we enjoy can be shattered, if not destroyed, if this belief in the 
honesty and sincerity of our Government is in any way affected. 
A continuation of this great public peace of mind now existing, 
which makes for our material well-being, is only possible by 
holding fast to the plans and principles which have marked 
Republican control. 

The record of the present administration is a guaranty of 
what may be expected of the next. Our words have been made 
deeds. We offer not promises but accomplishments, 

PUBLIC BCONOMY 

The citizen and taxpayer has a natural right to be protected 

from unnecessary and wasteful expenditures. This is a rich 
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but also a growing nation, with constantly increasing legitimate 
demands for public funds. If we are to be able to spend wisely 
and meet these requirements, it is first necessary that we save 
wisely. Spending extravagantly not only deprives men through 
taxation of the fruits of their labor, but oftentimes means the 
postponement of vitally important public works. We commend 
President Coolidge for his establishment of this fundamental 
principle of sound administration and pledge ourselves ‘to live 
up to the high standard he has set. 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 


The record of the United States Treasury under Secretary 
Mellon stands unrivaled and unsurpassed. The finances of 
the Nation have been managed with sound judgment. The 
financial policies have yielded immediate and substantial 
results. 

In 1921 the credit of our Government was at a low ebb. We 
were burdened with a huge public debt, a load of war taxes, 
which in variety and weight exceeded anything in our national 
life, while vast unfunded intergovernmental debts disorganized 
the economic life of the debtor nations and seriously affected 
our own by reason of the serious obstacles which they pre- 
sented to commercial intercourse. This critical situation was 
evidenced by a serious disturbance in our own life which made 
for unemployment. 

To-day all these major financial problems have been solved. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 


In seyen years the public debt has been reduced by $6,411,- 
000,000. From March, 1921, to September, 1928, over $11,000,- 
000,000 of securities, bearing high rates of interest, will have 
been retired or refunded into securities bearing a low rate of 
interest, while Liberty bonds, which were selling below par, 
now command a premium. These operations have resulted in 
an annual saving in interest charges of not less than $275,- 
000,000, without which the most recent tax-reduction measure 
would not have been made possible. The Republican Party 
will continue to reduce our national debt as rapidly as possible 
and in accordance with the provision of existing laws and the 
present program. 

TAX REDUCTION 

Wise administrative management under Republican control 
and direction has made possible a reduction of over a billion 
eight hundred million dollars a year in the tax bill of the 
American people, Four separate tax reduction measures have 
been enacted, and millions of those least able to pay have 
been taken from the tax rolls. 

Excessive and uneconomic rates have been radically modi- 
fied, releasing for industrial and pay-roll expansion and develop- 
ment great sums of money which formerly were paid in taxes to 
the Federal Government. 

Practically all the war taxes have been eliminated and our 
tax system has been definitely restored to a peace-time basis. 

We pledge our party to a continuation of these sound policies 
and to such further reduction of the tax burden as the con- 
dition of the Treasury may from time to time permit. 

TARIFF 


We reaffirm our belief in the protective tariff as a funda- 
mental and essential principle of the economic life of this 
Nation. While certain provisions of the present law require 
revision in the light of changes in the world competitive situa- 
tion since its enactment, the record of the United States since 
1922 clearly shows that the fundamental protective principle 
of the law has been fully justified. It has stimulated the devel- 
opment of our natural resources, provided fuller employment 
at higher wages through the promotion of industrial activity, 
assured thereby the continuance of the farmer’s major market, 
and further raised the standards of living and general comfort 
and well-being of our people. The great expansion in the 
wealth of our Nation during the past 50 years, and particularly 
in the past decade, could not have been accomplished without a 
protective tariff system designed to promote the vital interests 
of all classes. 

Nor have these manifest benefits been restricted to any par- 
ticular section of the country. They are enjoyed throughout 
the land either directly or indirectly. Their stimulus has been 
felt in industries, farming sections, trade circles, and communi- 
ties in every quarter. However, we realize that there are cer- 
tain industries which can not now successfully compete with 
foreign producers because of lower foreign wages and a lower 
cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Republican Con- 
gress to an examination and where necessary a revision of these 
schedules, to the end that American labor in these industries 
may again command the home market, may maintain its stand- 
ard of living, and may count upon steady employment in its 
accustomed field. 
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Adherence to that policy is essential for the continued pros- 
perity of the country. Under it the standard of living of the 
American people has been raised to the highest levels ever 
known. Its example has been eagerly followed by the rest of 
the world, whose experts have repeatedly reported with approval 
the relationship of this policy to our prosperity, with the 
resultant emulation of that example by other nations. 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is 
to American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes 
that the home market, built up under the protective policy, 
belongs to the American farmer, and it pledges its support of 
legislation which will give this market to him to the full 
extent of his ability to supply it. Agriculture derives large 
benefits not only directly from the protective duties levied on 
competitive farm products of foreign origin but also, indirectly, 
from the increase in the purchasing power of American work- 
men employed in industries similarly protected. These benefits 
extend also to persons engaged in trade, transportation, and 
other activities. 

The tariff act of 1922 has justified itself in the expansion of 
our foreign trade during the past five years. Our domestic 
exports have increased from 3.8 billions of dollars in 1922 to 
4.8 billions in 1927. During the same period imports have 
increased from 3.1 billions to 4.4 billions. Contrary to the 
prophecies of its critics, the present tariff law has not ham- 
pered the natural growth in the exportation of the products of 
American agriculture, industry, and mining, nor has it restricted 
the importation of foreign commodities which this country can 
utilize without jeopardizing its economic structure, 

The United States is the largest customer in the world to-day. 
If we were not prosperous and able to buy, the rest of the world 
also would suffer. It is inconceivable that American labor will 
ever consent to the abolition of protection, which would bring 
the American standard of living down to the level of that in 
Europe, or that the American farmer could survive if the enor- 
mous consuming power of the people in this country were cur- 
tailed and its market at home, if not destroyed, at least seri- 


ously impaired. 
FOREIGN DEBTS 


In accordance with our settled policy and platform pledges, 
debt settlement agreements have been negotiated with all of 
our foreign debtors with the exception of Armenia and Russia. 
That with France remains as yet unratified. Those with 
Greece and Austria are before the Congress for necessary 
authority. If the French debt settlement be included, the 
total amount funded is $11,522,354,000. We have steadfastly 
opposed and will continue to oppose cancellation of foreign 
debts. 

We have no desire to be oppressive or grasping, but we hold 
that obligations justly incurred should be honorably discharged. 
We know of no authority which would permit public officials, 
acting as trustees, to shift the burden of the war from the 
shoulders of foreign taxpayers to those of our own people. 
We believe that the settlements agreed to are fair to both the 
debtor nation and to the American taxpayer. Our debt com- 
mission took into full consideration the economic condition and 
resources of the debtor nations, and were ever mindful that 
they must be permitted to preserve and improve their economic 
position, to bring their budgets into balance, to place their 
currencies and finances on a sound basis, and to improve the 
standard of living of their people. Giving full weight to these 
considerations, we know of no fairer test than ability to pay, 
justly estimated. 

The people can rely on the Republican Party to adhere to 
a foreign-debt policy now definitely established and clearly 
understood both at home and abroad. 

SETTLEMENT OF WAR CLAIMS 

A satisfactory solution has been found for the question of 
war claims. Under the act approved by the President on 
March 10, 1928, a provision was made for the settlement of 
war claims of the United States and its citizens against the 
German, Austrian, and Hungarian Governments, and of the 
claims of the nationals of these Governments against the 
United States, and for the return to its owners of the prop- 
erty seized by the Alien Property Custodian during the war, 
in accordance with our traditional policy of respect for private 


property. 
FOREIGN POLICIES 

We approve the foreign policies of the administration of 
President Coolidge. We believe they express the will of the 
American people in working actively to build up cordial inter- 
national understanding that will make world peace a perma- 
nent reality. We indorse the proposal of the Secretary of State 
for a multilateral treaty proposed to the principal powers of 
the world, and open to the signatures of all nations, to renounce 
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war as an instrument of national policy and declaring in favor 
of pacific settlement of international disputes, the first step in 
outlawing war. The idea has stirred the conscience of mankind 
and gained widespread approval both of governments and of 
the people, and the conclusion of the treaty will be acclaimed 
as the greatest single step in history toward the conservation 
of peace. 

In the same endeayor to substitute for war the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes the administration has con- 
cluded arbitration treaties in a form more definite and more 
inclusive than ever before, and plans to negotiate similar treaties 
with all countries willing in this manner to define their policy 
peacefully to settle justiciable disputes. In connection with 
these, we indorse the resolution of the Sixth Pan American 
Conference, held at Habana, Cuba, in 1928, which called a con- 
ference on arbitration and conciliation to meet in Washington 
during the year, and express our earnest hope that such confer- 
ence will greatly further the principles of international arbi- 

tration. We shall continue to demand the same respect and 
protection for the persons and property of American citizens in 
foreign countries that we cheerfully accord in this country to 
the persons and property of aliens. 

The commercial treaties which we have negotiated and those 
still in the process of negotiation are based on strict justice 
among nations, equal opportunity for trade and commerce on 
the most-fayored-nation principle, and are simplified so as to 
eliminate the danger of misunderstanding. The object and the 
aim of the United States is to further the cause of peace, of 
strict justice between nations, with due regard for the rights of 
others in all international dealings. Out of justice grows peace. 
Justice and consideration have been and will continue to be the 
inspiration of our Nation. 

The record of the administration toward Mexico has been 
consistently friendly and with equal consistency have we upheld 
American rights. This firm and at the same time friendly 
policy has brought recognition of the inviolability of legally 
acquired rights. This condition has been reached without threat 
or without bluster, through a calm support of the recognized 
principles of international law, with due regard to the rights of 
a sister sovereign state, The Republican Party will continue to 
support American rights in Mexico as elsewhere in the world, 
and at the same time to promote and strengthen friendship and 
confidence. 

There has always been, as there always will be, a firm friend- 
ship with Canada. American and Canadian interests are in a 
large measure identical. Our relationship is one of fine mutual 
understanding, and the recent exchange of diplomatic officers 
between the two countries is worthy of commendation. 

The United States has an especial interest in the advancement 
and progress of all the Latin American countries. The policy 
of the Republican Party will always be a policy of thorough 
friendship and cooperation. In the case of Nicaragua we are 
engaged in cooperation with the Government of that country 
upon the task of assisting to restore and maintain peace, order, 
and stability, and in no way to infringe upon her sovereign 
rights. The marines now in Nicaragua are there to protect 
American lives and property and to aid in carrying out an 
agreement whereby we have undertaken to do what we can to 
restore and maintain order and to insure a fair and free elec- 
tion. Our policy absolutely repudiates any idea of conquest or 
exploitation and is actuated solely by an earnest and sincere 
desire to assist a friendly and neighboring state which has 
appealed for aid in a great emergency. It is the same policy 
the United States has pursued in other cases in Central America. 

The administration has looked with keen sympathy on the 
tragic events in China. We have avoided interference in the 
internal affairs of that unhappy nation, merely keeping suffi- 
cient naval and military forces in China to protect the lives 
of the Americans who are there on legitimate business and in 
still larger numbers for nobly humanitarian reasons. America 
has not been stampeded into making reprisals but, on the 
other hand, has consistently taken the position of leadership 
among the nations in a policy of wise moderation. We shall 
always be glad to be of assistance to China when our duty is 
clear, 

The Republican Party maintains the traditional American 
policy of noninterference in the political affairs of other na- 
tions. This Government has definitely refused membership in 
the League of Nations and to assume any obligations under the 
covenant of the league. 

On this we stand. 

In accordance, however, with the long-established American 
practice of giving aid and assistance to other peoples, we have 
most usefully assisted by cooperation in the humanitarian and 
technical work undertaken by the league, without inyolving 
ourselves in European politics by accepting membership. 
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The Republican Party has always given and will continue 
to give its support to the development of American foreign 
trade, which makes for domestic prosperity. During this ad- 
ministration extraordinary strides have been made in opening 
up new markets for American produce and manufacture. 
Through these foreign contacts a mutually better international 
understanding has been reached which aids in the maintenance 
of world peace. 

The Republican Party promises a firm and consistent sup- 
port of American persons and legitimate American interests in 
all parts of the world. This support will never contravene the 
rights of other nations. It will always have in mind and sup- 
port in every way the progressive development of international 
law, since it is through the operation of just laws, as well as 
through the growth of friendly understanding, that world peace 
will be made permanent. To that end the Republican Party 
pledges itself to aid and assist in the perfection of principles 
of international law and the settlement of international disputes. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

The merit system in Government service originated with and 
has been developed by the Republican Party. The great major- 
ity of our public-service employees are now secured through 
and maintained in the Government-service rules. Steps have 
already been taken by the Republican Congress to make the 
service more attractive as to wages and retirement privileges, 
and we commend what has been done as a step in the right 
direction. 

AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural problem is national in scope and, as such, 
is recognized by the Republican Party, which pledges its 
strength and energy to the solution of the same. Realizing 
that many farmers are facing problems more difficult than those 
which are the portion of many other basic industries, the party 
is anxious to aid in every way possible. Many of our farmers 
are still going through readjustment, a relic of the years directly 
following the Great War. All the farmers are being called on 
to meet new and perplexing conditions created by foreign com- 
petition, the complexities of domestic marketing, labor problems, 
and a steady increase in local and State taxes. 

The general depression in a great basic industry inevitably 
reacts upon the conditions in the country as a whole and can 
not be ignored. It is a matter of satisfaction that the desire 
to help in the correction of agricultural wrongs and conditions 
is not confined to any one section of our country or any par- 
ticular group. 

The Republican Party and the Republican administration, 
particularly during the last five years, have settled many of 
the most distressing problems as they have arisen, and the 
achievements in aid of agriculture are properly a part of this 
record. The Republican Congresses have been most responsive 
in the matter of agricultural appropriations, not only to meet 
crop emergencies, but for the extension and development of 
the activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

The protection of the American farmer against foreign farm 
competition and foreign trade practices has been vigorously 
carried on by the Department of State. The right of the 
farmers to engage in collective buying and cooperative selling 
as provided for by the Capper-Volstead Act of 1922 has been 
promulgated through the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Justice, which have given most valuable aid 
and assistance to the heads of the farm organizations. The 
Treasury Department and the proper committees of Congress 
have lightened the tax burden on farming communities, and 
through the Federal farm-loan system there has been made 
available to the farmers of the Nation $1,850,000,000 for loan- 
ing purposes at a low rate of interest, and through the inter- 
mediate-credit banks $655,000,000 of short-term credits have 
been made available to the farmers. The Post Office Depart- 
ment has systematically and generously extended the rural 
free delivery routes into even the most sparsely settled com- 
munities. 

When a shortage of transportation facilities threatened to 
deprive the farmers of their opportunity to reach waiting 
markets overseas, the President, appreciative and sensitive of 
the condition and the possible loss to the communities, ordered 
the reconditioning of Shipping Board vessels, thus relieving 
a great emergency. 

Last, but not least, the Federal Tariff Commission has at all 
times shown a Willingness under the provisions of the flexible 
tariff act to aid the farmers when foreign competition, made 
possible by low wage scales abroad, threatened to deprive our 
farmers of their domestic markets. Under this act the Presi- 
dent has increased duties on wheat, flour, mill feed, and dairy 
products. Numerous other farm products are now being in- 
vestigated by the Tariff Commission. 
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We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the 
marketing system on sounder and more economical lines and, 
where diversification is needed, Government financial assistance 
during the period of transition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legis- 
lation creating a Federal farm board clothed with the necessary 
powers to promote the establishment of a farm marketing sys- 
tem of farmer owned and controlled stabilization corporations 
or associations to prevent and control surpluses through orderly 
distribution. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agri- 
cultural products as are affected by foreign competition. 

We favor, without putting the Government into business, the 
establishment of a Federal system of organization for coopera- 
tive and orderly marketing of farm products. 

The vigorous efforts of this administration toward broadening 
our exports market will be continued. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and 
enactment of measures which will place the agricultural inter- 
ests of America on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries to insure its prosperity and success. 

MINING 

The money value of the mineral products of the country is 
second only to agriculture. We lead the countries of the world 
in the production of coal, iron, copper, and silver. The Nation 
suffers as a whole from any disturbance in the securing of any 
one of these minerals, and particularly when the coal supply 
is affected. The mining industry has always been self-sustaining, 
but we believe that the Goyernment should make every effort 
to aid the industry by protection by removing any restrictions 
which may be hampering its development and by increased 
technical and economic research investigations which are neces- 
sary for its welfare and normal development. The party is 
anxious, hopeful, and willing to assist in any feasible plan for 
the stabilization of the coal-mining industry which will work 
with justice to the miners, consumers, and producers. 

HIGHWAYS 


Under the Federal aid road act, adopted by the Republican 
Congress in 1921, and supplemented by generous appropria- 
tions each year, road construction has made greater advance- 
ment than for many decades previous. Improved highway con- 
ditions is a gauge of our rural developments and our commercial 
activity. We pledge our support to continued appropriations for 
this work commensurate with our needs and resources, 

We favor the construction of roads and trails in our national 
forests necessary to their protection and utilization. In appro- 
priations therefor the taxes which these lands would pay if 
taxable should be considered as a controlling factor, 

LABOR 


The labor record of the Republican Party stands unchal- 
lenged. For 52 of the 72 years of our national existence Repub- 
lican administrations have prevailed. To-day American labor 
enjoys the highest wage and the highest standard of living 
throughout the world. Through the saneness and soundness of 
Republican rule the American workman is paid a “real wage,” 
which allows comfort for himself and his dependents and an 
opportunity and leisure for advancement? It is not surprising 
that the foreign workman, whose greatest ambition still is to 
achieve a “living wage,” should look with longing toward 
America as the goal of his desires. 

The ability to pay such wages and maintain such a standard 
comes from the wisdom of the protective legislation which the 
Republican Party has placed upon the national statute books, 
the tariff which bars cheap foreign-made goods from the Ameri- 
can market and provides continuity of employment for our 
workmen and fair profits for the manufacturers, the restriction 
of immigration which not only prevents the glutting of our 
labor market, but allows to our newer immigrants a greater 
opportunity to secure a footing in their upward struggle. 

The party favors freedom in wage contracts, the right of col- 
lective bargaining by free and responsible agents of their own 
choosing, which develops and maintains that purposeful coop- 
eration which gains its chief incentive through voluntary 
agreement. 

We belieye that injunctions in labor disputes have in some 
instances been abused and have given rise to a serious question 
for legislation. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to continue its efforts to 
maintain this present standard of living and high wage scale. 


RAILROADS 


Prompt and effective railroad service at the lowest rates 
which will provide for its maintenance and allow a reasonable 
return to the investor so they may be encouraged to advance 
new capital for acquired developments, has long been recog- 
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nized by the Republican Party as a necessity of national 
existence. 

We believe that the present laws under which our railroads 
are regulated are soundly based on correct principles, the spirit 
of which must always be preserved. Because, however, of 
changes in the public demands, trade conditions, and of the 
character of the competition, which even the greatest rail- 
roads are now being called upon to meet, we feel that in the 
light of this new experience possible modifications or amend- 
ments, the need of which is proved, should be considered. 

The Republican Party initiated and set in operation the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This body has developed a 
system of railroad control and regulation which has given to 
the transportation public an opportunity not only to make 
suggestions for the improvement of railroad service but to 
protest against discriminatory rates or schedules. We com- 
mend the work which that body is accomplishing under man- 
date of law in considering these matters and seeking to dis- 
tribute equitably the burden of transportation between com- 
modities based on their ability to bear the same. 

MERCHANT MARINE 


The Republican Party stands for the American-built, Ameri- 
can-owned, and American-operated merchant marine. The 
enactment of the White-Jones bill is in line with a policy which 
the party has long advocated. 

Under this measure, substantial aid and encouragement are 
offered for the building in American yards of new and modern 
ships which will carry the American flag. 

The Republican Party does not believe in Government owner- 
ship or operation, and stands specifically for the sale of the 
present Government vessels to private owners when appropriate 
arrangements can be made. Pending such a sale, and because 
private owners are not ready as yet to operate on certain of the 
essential trade routes, the bill enacted allows the maintenance 
of these necessary lines under Government control till such 
transfer can be made. 

MISSISSIPPI FLOOD RELIEF AND CONTROL 


The Mississippi Valley flood, in which 700,000 of our fellow 
citizens were placed in peril of life, and which destroyed hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property, was met with 
energetic action by the Republican administration. 

During this disaster the President mobilized every public 
and private agency under the direction of Secretary Hoover, of 
the Department of Commerce, and Dwight Davis, the Secretary 
of War. Thanks to their joint efforts, a great loss of life was 
prevented, and everything possible was done to rehabilitate the 
people in their homes and to relieve suffering and distress. 

Congress promptly passed legislation authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $325,000,000 for the construction of flood-control works, 
which it is believed will prevent the recurrence of such a 
disaster. 

RADIO 

We stand for the administration of the radio facilities of the 
United States under wise and expert Government supervision, 
which will— 

First. Secure to every home in the Nation, whether city or 
country, the great educational and inspirational values of broad- 
in programs, adequate in number and varied in character; 
an 

Second. Assign the radio communication channels—regional, 
continental, and transoceanic—in the best interest of the Ameri- 
can business man, the American farmer, and the American 
publie generally. 

WATERWAYS 

Cheaper transportation for bulk goods from the midwest agri- 
cultural sections to the sea is recognized by the Republican 
Party as a vital factor for the relief of agriculture. To that 
end we favor the continued development in inland and in intra- 
coastal waterways as an essential part of our transportation 
system. 

The Republican administration during the last four years 
initiated the systematic development of the Mississippi system 
of inland transportation lanes, and it proposes to carry on this 
modernization of transportation to speedy completion. Great 
improvements have been made during this administration in our 
harbors, and the party pledges itself to continue these activities 
for the modernization of our national equipment. 

VETERANS 


Our country is honored whenever it bestows relief on those 
who have faithfully served its flag. The Republican Party, 
appreciative of this solemn obligation and honor, has made its 
sentiments evident in Congress. Our expenditures for the bene- 
fit of all our veterans now aggregate $750,000,000 annually. 
Increased hospital facilities have been provided, payments in 
compensation have more than doubled, and in the matter of 
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rehabilitations, pensions, and insurance, generous provision has 
been made. The administration of laws dealing with the relief 
of veterans and their dependents has been a difficult task, but 
every effort has been made to carry service to the veteran and 
bring about not only a better and generous interpretation of the 
law, but a sympathetic consideration of the many problems of 
the veteran. Full and adequate relief for our disabled veterans 
is our aim, and we commend the action of Congress in further 
liberalizing the laws applicable to veterans’ relief. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Republican Congresses and administrations have steadily 
strengthened the Interstate Commerce Commission. The pro- 
tection of the public from exactions or burdens in rates for 
service by reason of monopoly control, and the protection of 
the smaller organizations from suppression in their own field, 
has been a fundamental idea in all regulatory enactments. 
While recognizing that at times Federal regulations might be 
more effective than State regulations in controlling intrastate 
utilities, the party favors and has sustained State regulations, 
believing that such responsibility in the end will create a 
force of State public opinion which will be more effective in 
preventing discriminations and injustices. 

CONSERVATION 

We believe in the practical application of the conservation 
principle by the wise development of our natural resources. 
The measure of development is our national requirement, and 
avoidance of waste so that future generations may share in 
this natural wealth. The Republican policy is to prevent 
monopolies in the control and utilization of natural resources. 
Under the general leasing law, enacted by a Republican Con- 
gress, the ownership of the mineral estate remains in the 
Government, but development occurs through private capital 
and energy. Important for the operation of this law is the 
classification and appraisement of public lands according to 
their mineral content and value. Over 500,000,000 acres of 
public land have been thus classified, 

To prevent wasteful exploitation of our oil products, Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed an Oil Conservation Board, which is 
now conducting an inquiry into all phases of petroleum pro- 
duction in the effort to devise a national policy for the con- 
servation and proper utilization of our oil resources. 

The Republican Party has been forehanded in assuring the 
development of water power in accordance with public interest. 
A policy of permanent publie retention of the power sites on 
public land and power privileges in domestic and international 
navigable streams and one-third of the potential water-power 
resources in the United States on public domain has been 
assured by the Federal water powers act, passed by a Republican 
Congress, 

LAW ENFORCEMENT 

We reaffirm the American constitutional doctrine as an- 

nounced by George Washington in his Farewell Address, to wit: 


The Constitution, which at any time exists until changed by the 
explicit and authentic act by the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all, 


We also reaffirm the attitude of the American people toward 
the Federal Constitution as declared by Abraham Lincoln: 


We are by both duty and inclination bound to stick by that Consti- 
tution in all its letter and spirit from beginning to end. I am for the 
honest enforcement of the Constitution. Our safety, our liberty, depends 
upon preserving the Constitution of the United States, as our forefathers 
made it inviolate. 


The people, through the method provided by the Constitution, 
have written the eighteenth amendment into the Constitution. 
The Republican Party pledges itself and its nominees to the 
observance and vigorous enforcement of this provision of the 
Constitution. 

HONESTY IN GOVERNMENT 

We stand for -honesty in government, for the appointment of 
officials whose integrity can not be questioned. We deplore the 
fact that any official has ever fallen from this high standard 
and that certain American citizens of both parties have so far 
forgotten their duty as citizens as to traffic in national interests 
for private gain. We haye prosecuted and shall always prose- 
cute any official who subordinates his public duty to his personal 
interest. 

The Goyernment to-day is made up of thousands of con- 
scientious, eurnest, self-sacrificing men and women, whose single 
thought is service to the Nation. 

We pledge ourselves to maintain and, if possible, to improve 
the quality of this great company of Federal employees, 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 

Economy, honesty, and decency in the conduct of political 

campaigns are a necessity if representative government is to be 
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preserved to the people and political parties are to hold the 
respect of the citizens at large. 

The campaign of 1924 complied with all these requirements. 
It was a campaign the expenses of which were carefully bud- 
geted in advance, and which at the close presented a surplus 
and not a deficit. 

There will not be any relaxing of resolute endeayor to keep 
our elections clean, honest, and free from taint of any kind. 
The improper use of money in governmental and political affairs 
is a great national evil. One of the most effective remedies for 
this abuse is publicity in all matters touching campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, The Republican Party, beginning 
not later than August 1, 1928, and every 30 days thereafter— 
the last publication being not later than five days before the 
election—will file with the committees of the House and Senate 
a complete account of all contributions, the names of the con- 
tributors, the amounts expended, and for what purposes, and 
will at all times hold its records and books touching such 
matters open for inspection. 

The party further pledges that it will not create, or permit to 
be created, any deficit which shall exist at the close of the 
campaign. 

RECLAMATION 

Federal reclamation of arid lands is a Republican policy, 
adopted under President Roosevelt, carried forward by succeed- 
ing Republican Presidents, and put upon a still higher plane of 
efficiency and production by President Coolidge. It has in- 
creased the wealth of the Nation and made the West more 
prosperous, 

An intensive study of the methods and practices of reclama- 
tion has been going on for the past four years under the direc- 
tion of the Department of the Interior in an endeavor to create 
broader human opportunities and their financial and economic 
success, The money yalue of the crops raised on reclamation 
projects is showing a steady and gratifying increase, as well as 
the number of farms and people who have settled on the lands. 

The continuation of a surplus of agricultural products in the 
selling markets of the world has influenced the department to 
a revaluation of plans and projects. It has adopted a 10-year 
program for the completion of older projects and will hold other 
suggestions in abeyance until the surveys now under way as to 
the entire scope of the work are completed. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Without governmental grants or subsidies and entirely by 
private initiative the Nation has made extraordinary advances 
in the field of commercial aviation. Over 20,000 miles of air- 
mail service privately operated are now being flown daily, and 
the broadening of this service is an almost weekly event. 
Because of our close relations with our sister republics on the 
south and our neighbor on the north it is fitting our first efforts 
should be to establish an air communication with Latin America 
and Canada. 

The achievements of the aviation branches of the Army and 
Navy are all to the advantage of commercial aviation, and in 
the Mississippi flood disaster the work performed by civil and 
military aviators was of inestimable value. 

The development of a system of aircraft registration, inspec- 
tion, and control is a credit to the Republican administration, 
which, quick to appreciate the importance of this new trans- 
portation development, created machinery for its safeguarding. 


IMMIGRATION 


The Republican Party believes that in the interest of both 
native and foreign born wage earners it is necessary to restrict 
immigration. Unrestricted immigration would result in wide- 
spread unemployment and in the breakdown of the American 
standard of living. Where, however, the law works undue 
hardship by depriving the immigrant of the comfort and society 
of those bound by close family ties, such modification should 
be adopted as will afford relief. 

We commend Congress for correcting defects for humani- 
tarian reasons and for providing an effective system of exam- 
ining prospective immigrants in their home countries. 


NATURALIZATION 


The priceless heritage of American citizenship is our greatest 
gift to our friends of foreign birth. Only those who will be 
loyal to our institutions, who are here in conformity with our 
laws, and who are in sympathy with our national traditions, 
ideals, and principles should be naturalized. 

NAVY 


We pledge ourselves to round out and maintain the Navy in 
all types of combatant ships to the full ratio provided for the 
United States by the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armament and any amendment thereto. 
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FIAWAII—ALASKA 


We favor a continuance for the Territory of Hawaii of 
Federal assistance in harbor improvements, the appropriation 
of its share of Federal funds, and the systematic extension of 
the settlement of public lands by the Hawaiian race. 

We indorse the policy of the present administration with 
reference to Alaska and favor a continuance of the constructive 
development of the Territory. 

WOMEN AND PUBLIC SERVICE 

Four years ago at the Republican National Convention in 
Cleveland women members of the national committee were wel- 
comed into full association and responsibility in party manage- 
ment. During the four years which have passed they have 
carried with their men associates an equal share of all respon- 
sibilities, and their contribution to the success of the 1924 
campaign is well recognized. 

The Republican Party, which from the first has sought to 
bring this development about, accepts whole-heartedly equality 
on the part of the women, and in the publie service it can 
present a record of appointments of women in the legal, diplo- 
matic, judicial, Treasury, and other governmental departments. 
We earnestly urge on the women that they participate even 
more generally than now in party management and activity. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

We believe that in time of war the Nation should draft for 
its defense not only its citizens but also every resource which 
may contribute to success. The country demands that should 
the United States ever again be called upon to defend itself by 
arms, the President be empowered to draft such material re- 
sources and such services as may be , and to stabilize 
the prices of services and essential commodities, whether uti- 
lized in actual warfare or private activity. 

OUR INDIAN CITIZENS 


National citizenship was conferred upon all native-born 
Indians in the United States by the general Indian enfran- 
chisement act of 1924. We favor the creation of a commission 
to be appointed by the President, including one or more Indian 
citizens, to investigate and report to Congress upon the existing 
system of the administration of Indian affairs and to report any 
inconsistencies that may be found to exist between that system 
and the rights of the Indian citizens of the United States. We 
also favor the repeal of any law and the termination of any 
administrative practice which may be incensistent with Indian 
citizenship, to the end that the Federal guardianship existing 
over the persons and properties of Indian tribal communities 
may not work a prejudice to the personal and property rights 
of Indian citizens of the United States. The treaty and prop- 
erty rights of the Indians of the United States must be guaran- 
teed to them. 

THE NEGRO 

We renew our recommendation that the Congress enact at 
the earliest possible date a Federal antilynching law so that 
the full influence of the Federal Government may be wielded 
to exterminate this hideous crime. 

HOME RULE 


We believe in the essential unity of the American people. 
Sectionalism in any form is destructive of national life. The 
Federal Government should zealously protect the national and 
international rights of its citizens. It should be equally zealous 
to respect and maintain the rights of the States and Territories 
and to uphold the vigor and balance of our dual system of 
government. The Republican Party has always given its en- 
ergies to supporting the Government in this direction when 
any question has arisen. 

There are certain other well-defined Federal obligations, such 
as interstate commerce, the development of rivers and harbors, 
and the guarding and conservation of national resources. The 
effort which, however, is being continually made to have the 
Federal Goyernment move into the field of State activities has 
never had, and never will have, the support of the Republican 
Party. In the majority of the cases State citizens and officers 
are most pressing in their desire to have the Federal Govern- 
ment take over these State functions. This is to be deplored 
for it weakens the sense of initiative and creates a feeling 
of dependence which is unhealthy and unfortunate for the 
whole body politic. 

There is a real need in the country to-day to revitalize funda- 
mental principles; there is a real need of restoring the indi- 
vidual and local sense of responsibility and self-reliance; there 
is a real need for the people once more to grasp the funda- 
mental fact that under our system of government they are 
expected to solve many problems themselves through their 
municipal and State governments, and to combat the tendency 
that is all too common tò turn to the Federal Government as 
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the easiest and least burdensome method of lightening their 
own responsibilities. 


TELEGRAM OF NOTIFICATION TO HON. HERBERT HOOVER AND HIS 
REPLY 


Mr. MOSES. Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, I 
desire to read to you the following telegram which, as perma- 
nent chairman of this convention, I addressed to the Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, notifying him of his nomination by the 
Republican National Conyention for the office of President of 
the United States. My message to Mr. Hoover reads as 
follows: 

Kansas Cirr, Mo., June 14, 1928. 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
2300 8 Street NW., Washington, D. G.: 

The Republican National Convention, by a sweeping majority, which 
has since been made unanimous, amid ‘great enthusiasm, has named you 
as its candidate for the Presidency in this campaign. No message of 
information which I have ever sent to anyone has given me as much 
satisfaction as this to you. I send it in the name of a united, enthusi- 
astic, and militant party organization, which has turned to you as the 
inevitable leader in the contest which confronts us. It is not so much 
that we give you this nomination as that you have earned the right to 
it. Your training, your equipment, and, above all, your character make 
you the leader for whom the party has looked in order that there may 
be no halting in the progress of the United States under policies which 
are warmly approved by the people and to which you have contributed 
so much, The convention, still in session, would appreciate a message 
from you, and I hope that you may be able speedily to send it to us. 

GEORGE H. Moses, 
Permanent Chairman Republican National Convention. 


Mr. Hoover's message to the convention reads as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June II, 1928. 
GEORGE H. Moses, 
Chairman Republican National Convention, 
Kangas City, Mo.: 

I have your telegram and I sincerely appreciate the confidence which 
the party has shown in me and the honor bestowed upon me. 

You convey too great a compliment when you say that I have earned 
the right to the presidential nomination. No man can establish such 
an obligation upon any part of the American people. My country owes 
me no debt. It gave me, as it gives every boy and girl, a chance. It 
gave me schooling, independence of action, opportunity for service, and 
honor. In no other land could a boy from a country village, without 
inheritance or influential friends, look forward with unbounded hope. 

My whole life has taught me what America means. I am indebted 
to my country beyond any human power to repay. It conferred upon 
me the mission to administer America’s response to the appeal of 
afflicted nations during the war. It has called me into the Cabinets 
of two Presidents. By these experiences I have observed the burdens 
and responsibilities of the greatest office in the world. That office 
touches the happiness of every home. It deals with the peace of nations. 
No man could think of it except in terms of solemn consecration. 

You ask me for a message. 

A new era and new forces haye come into our economic life and our 
setting among nations of the world. These forces demand of us con- 
stant study and effort if prosperity, peace, and contentment shall be 
maintained. 

This convention, like those which have preceded it for two genera- 
tions, has affirmed the principles of our party and defined its policies 
upon the problems which now confront us. I stand upon that platform. 
At a later date I shall discuss it fully, but in the meantime I may 
well say that under the principles the victory of the party will assure 
national defense, maintain economy in the administration of govern- 
ment, protect American workmen, farmers, and business men alike from 
competition arising out of lower standards of living abroad, foster indi- 
vidual initiative, insure stability of business and employment, promote 
our foreign commerce, and develop our national resources, 

You have manifested a deep concern In the problems of agriculture, 
You have pledged the party to support specific and constructive relief 
upon a nation-wide scale backed by the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We must and will find a sound solution that will bring 
security and contentment to this great section of our people. 

But the problems of the next four years are more than economic, 
In a profound sense they are moral and spiritual. This convention has 
sounded a note of moral leadership. 

Shall the world have peace? Shall prosperity in this Nation be more 
thoroughly distributed? Shall we build steadily toward the ideal of 
equal opportunity to all our people? Shall there be secured that 
obedience to law which is the essential assurance of life of our institu- 
tions? Shall honesty and righteousness in government and in business 
confirm the confidence of the people in their institutions and their laws? 

Government must contribute to leadership in answer to these ques- 
tions. The Government is more than administration; it is power for 
leadership and cooperation with the forces of business and cultural life 
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in city, town, and countryside. The Presidency is more than executive 
responsibility. It is the inspiring symbol of all that is highest in 
America’s purposes and ideals, 

It is vital to the welfare of the United States that the Republican 
Party should continue to administer the Government. It is essential 
that our party should be continued in organization and in strength in 
order that it may perpetuate its great principles in our national life. 

If elected by my fellow countrymen, I shall give the best within me 
to advance the moral and material welfare of all our people and uphold 
the traditions of the Republican Party, so effectively exemplified by 

Calvin Coolidge. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


ADDRESS OF MR. CLAUDE G, BOWERS, OF INDIANA AND NEW YORK, TEM- 
PORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIO NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
AT HOUSTON, TEX., JUNE 26, 1928 


The American Democracy has mobilized to-day to wage a war 
of extermination against privilege and pillage. We prime our 
guns against autocracy and bureaucracy. We march against 
the centralization which threatens the liberties of the people. 
We fight for the Republic of the fathers and for the recovery 
of the covenant from the keeping of a caste and class. We 
battle for the honor of the Nation, besmirched and bedraggled 
by the most brazen and shameless carnival of corruption that 
ever blackened the reputation of a decent and self-respecting 
people. 

We stand for the spirit of the preamble of the Declaration 
that is made a mockery; for the bill of rights that is ignored; 
for the social and economic justice which is refused; for the 
sovereign rights of States that are denied; and for a return to 
the old-fashioned civic integrity of a Jackson, a Tilden, a Cleve- 
land, and a Wilson. We stand for the restoration of the Gov- 
ernment to the people, who built it by their bravery and cemented 
it with their blood. 

We do not underestimate the enemy. The little gilded group 
that now owns and controls the Government can pour a golden 
stream into the slush fund and make no impression on the for- 
tunes they have legislated into their coffers. The enemy en- 
ters the campaign unembarrassed by a debt—Harry Sinclair has 
paid that off. It enters the campaign with his money in its 
pocket and his blessing on its head. 

For 40 years the party in power has conjured with the name 
of Lincoln, while following the leadership of Hamilton; and 
now, after eight years of successful privilege and pillage, it 
throws off the Lincolnian mask. It could hardly keep the Lin- 
coln mask on its face and Sinclair's money in its chest. 

Thus at Kansas City, where they dramatized the issue, it 
was not Lincoln but Hamilton who rode at the head of the 
procession. 

TWO POLITICAL SCHOOLS 

Thus they frankly base their policies on the political princi- 
ples of Hamilton; and we go forth to battle for the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson. The issues are as fundamental as they 
were when Jefferson and Hamilton crossed swords more than a 
century ago. To understand the conflicting views of these two 
men on the functions of government is to grasp the deep signifi- 
cance of this campaign. 

Now, Hamilton believed in the rule of an aristocracy of 
money, and Jefferson in a democracy of men. 

Hamilton believed that governments are created for the domi- 
nation of the masses, and Jefferson that they are created for 
the service of the people. 

Hamilton wrote to Morris that governments are strong in 
proportion as they are made profitable to the powerful; and 
Jefferson knew that no government is fit to live that does not 
conserve the interest of the average man. 

Hamilton proposed a scheme for binding the wealthy to the 
Government by making government a source of revenue to the 
wealthy; and Jefferson unfurled his banner of equal rights. 

Hamilton wanted to wipe out the boundary lines of States, 
and Jefferson was the champion of their sovereign powers. 

Hamilton would have concentrated authority remote from 
the people, and Jefferson would haye diffused it among them. 

Hamilton would have injected governmental activities into 
all the affairs of men, and Jefferson laid it down as an axiom 
of freedom that “that government is best which governs least.” 

Just put a pin in this: There is not a major eyil of which 
the American people are complaining now that is not due to 
the triumph of the Hamiltonian conception of the State. And 
the tribute to Hamilton at Kansas City was an expression of 
fealty to him who thought that governments are strong in pro- 
portion as they are made profitable to the powerful; who pro- 
posed the plan for binding the wealthy to the Government by 
making government a source of revenue to the wealthy; who 
devised the scheme to tax the farm to pay the factory; and 
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whose purpose was to make democracy in America a mockery 
and a sham. 

Thus we are challenged once more to a conflict on the funda- 
mentals, and a clear call comes to us to-day to fight anew under 
the Jeffersonian banner, with the Jacksonian sword, and in the 
Wilsonian spirit, and, crashing the gates of privilege, make 
Jeffersonian democracy a living force again in the lives and 
homes of men. 

The friendly enemy at Kansas City has rendered a clarifying 
service by proclaiming Hamilton as its father and beau ideal. 
This ought to awaken the Lincolnians among Republicans to a 
realization of what are the fundamentals of their party's faith. 
It was Lincoln who said that “the principles of Jefferson are 
the definitions and the axioms of a free society.” What a com- 
ment on the confusion of the public mind on the elementals of 
American politics when a great party is able to claim a joint 
parenthood in Abraham Lincoln and Alexander Hamilton! 

Why, you can not believe with Lincoln in Democracy and 
with Hamilton against it. 

You can not believe with Lincoln that “God loved the com- 
mon people or He would not have made so many of them,” and 
with Hamilton that the people are “a great beast.” 

You can not believe with Lincoln that the principles of 
Jefferson are “the definitions and the axioms of a free society,” 
and with Hamilton that they are the definitions of anarchy. 

You can not believe with Lincoln in a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” and with Hamilton 
in a government of the wealthy, by the influential, and for the 
powerful. = 

There are Lincoln Republicans and Hamilton Republicans, 
but never the twain shall meet, not even at Kansas City, until 
you find some way to ride two horses going in opposite direc- 
tions at the same time. We here propose to take our stand so 
uncompromisingly on the elemental principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy that liberals and progressives may fraternize with 
us in a common fight against the common foe in the common 
interest of the average man and woman. 

WILSONIAN DAYS 


We enter the campaign no strangers to the public. The 
brilliant record of our eight years of power is as a splotch of 
glorious sunshine against the smutty background of eight years 
of privilege and crime. In those eight years we wrote more 
progressive and constructive measures into law than had been 
written by the opposition in 40 years of power. 

One thing those eight years did—they buried beyond the reach 
of resurrection the ancient slander that the party of Wilson is 
incapable of constructive statesmanship. 

They did one thing more—they destroyed the falsehood that 
Democracy means hard times. 

They did another thing—they demolished the fallacy that the 
party that gave the Federal reserve system to the Nation is an 
enemy of business. 

And those eight years did one thing more—they gave another 
immortal to the skies, 

What a majestic figure was he who led us in those fruitful 
years! The cold, even light of his superb intellect played upon 
the most intricate problems of the times, and they seemed to 
solve themselves. He lifted the people to such heights of moral 
grandeur as they had never known before, and his name and 
purpose made hearts beat faster in lowly places, where his 
praise was sung in every language in the world. And when 
at length, his body broken but his spirit soaring still, he fell 
stricken while still battling for his faith there passed to time 
and to eternity and to all mankind the everlasting keeping of the 
immortal memory of Woodrow Wilson. 

We submit that a political party that stands for that democ- 
racy which is inseparable from the liberties of men and has 
given a Jefferson, a Jackson, and a Wilson to the service of 
mankind has earned the right, in times like these, to the coop- 
eration of independents and progressives in the struggle for the 
preservation of popular government and in the purging of the 
Nation of that corruption which has made America a byword 
and a hissing in the very alleys of the world. 

BLACK HORSE CAVALRY 


Sixteen years ago the late Senator Beveridge warned us of 
the “invisible government.” That invisible government now 
feels strong enough to take on visibility. From the moment 
of the election of 1920 there was ‘a mobilization of the black 
horse cavalry of privilege and pillage, and it cantered down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, up and down from one end to the other. 

Strange creatures, unknown even to the Capitol, put in an 
appearance, Desk room was found for one of these in the De- 
partment of Justice. The best minds established a temple of the 
new patriotism in the little green house on K Street. Men who 
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were the very symbols of privilege, whose fortunes had been 
built on the favors of government, were put in possession of the 
instrumentalities of the State. Acting on the Hamiltonian 
theory that governments are strong in proportion as they are 
made profitable to the powerful, the foremost of these was 
put in a strategic public position that he might personally 
supervise the delivery of the goods. 

The representatives of special interest hastened to the Capital 
with their receipts for campaign contributions, to be given a 
key to the Treasury and a guest card to the patriotic club on 
K Street, where “there was a sound of revelry by night.” 
Within five months the conditions in Washington had become 
a scandal and a stench. The reign of privilege and pillage had 
begun, PRIVILEGE ENTHRONED 

The moment the bell rang these men set themselves to the task 
of undoing the work of Woodrow Wilson and to the commer- 
cialization of the Government. In the midst of the usual scandal 
they hurried a tariff law upon the statutes at a cost of from 
three to four billions a year to the consumers. 

They found the Tariff Commission we created an embarrass- 
mént—they ignored it. It was not facts they sought. They 
had promises to keep. When a little later they found it con- 
venient to have a complacent commission to find the facts they 
sought—they packed it. From that hour the acoustics of the 
commission have been exceedingly bad. The cries of the millions 
for relief can not be heard, but the dulcet whisper of the pig-iron 
industry was enough to bring a 50 per cent increase in its loot. 

They found the Federal Trade Commission was mightily in 
the way—they packed it. They took the weapons we provided 
for the protection of the people against exploitation and they 
turned them over to the powers of pillage. 

Thus privilege was speedily intrenched in every department 
of the Government; and privilege entered into the office of the 
Attorney General to spike the guns of justice; and privilege 
took possession of the strategic points in every department and 
commission; and when the machinery of this potential plu- 
tocracy was completed, seated there, at the control was the very 
personification of the erstwhile invisible government, looking 
after the interest of his flock. 

My friends, it is a tragic thing when a government of a 
mighty people can be mortgaged to a little group that could be 
crowded into the directors’ rooms of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Under the rule of this régime the average man has 
had no more stake in the Government, for which he may be 
called upon to die, than if he had never touched our soil. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE FARMS 


For example, what stake in government has the farmer of 
to-day? From the moment of the realization of the Hamil- 
tonian state under the banner of the bloody shirt in the black 
and brutal days of reconstruction the American farmer has been 
but a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. During the 60 years 
of Jeffersonian supremacy the farmer was on an equality with 
every other industry, and it is no mere coincidence that his 
decline and degradation began with the triumph of the Hamil- 
tonian state. In the Jeffersonian concept of society the farmer 
has a position of paramount importance, but in all the political 
writings of Hamilton the only reference to the farmer is a 
promise that in compensation for his submission to taxation 
for the benefit of others he may put his wife and children to 
work in the mills. 

Thus, while the little group represented by Mr. Mellon has 
found fine plucking in the vineyard of the state, there have been 
nothing but thorns and thistles for the tillers of the soil. And 
the result is a condition of ruination that is a disgrace to our 
civilization. More than a million farms have been abandoned; 
more than two million men have been driven from the paternal 
acres by economic necessity within the year. The hammer of 
the auctioneer knocking down farm lands sounds like the con- 
tinuous bombardment of a major battle in the West. Does the 
ruling caste want figures? Then take this: In five years of the 
Coolidge prosperity there has been a depreciation in the value 
of farm lands and equipment of $30,000,000,000. 

And what does the ruling caste say to this? They call it 
“temporary depression.” And what does it propose? They pro- 
pose that the farmers shall become better business men. 

Now, when it suits the pleasure of the privileged to legislate 
money into their coffers it is applauded by the claquers as patri- 
otie statesmanship; but when the farmer demands his share in 
the unhappy game of paternalism they denounce him as a radi- 
cal and a crank. 

One day the head of the state by a scratch of the pen in- 
creased the tariff loot of the pig-iron industry by 50 per cent, 
and the very next day he delivered a homily to the farmers on 
the wickedness of expecting profit from a governmental act. 
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One day Mr. Mellon offered an argument against a farm 
relief bill; and the next day a Republican Senator by substi- 
tuting the words “tariff” for “farm relief“ and “duties” for 
“ equalization fee,” converted the Mellon argument into a devas- 
tating denunciation of the very processes through which much 
of the Mellon fortune has been made 

One month ago the President of the United States bitterly 
denounced with contemptuous phrasing the revolving fund of a 
farm relief bill, and the very next day he heartily approved the 
revolving fund for the favored shipping interest. 

And then, with millions of producers on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and despair, they contemptuously kicked their case from 
court and adjourned the Congress with a cheer. Thus for eight 
long years they have stood in the midst of the wreckage of the 
farms and have done nothing—nothing to decrease the cost of 
transporting the farmers’ preduce to the marts; nothing to 
rehabilitate his lost markets across the sea ; but they have added 
a billion a year to the cost of the things the farmer has to buy. 

Now, we do not ask paternalistic privilege for the farmer, but 
we do demand that the hand of privilege shall be taken out of 
the farmer’s pockets and off the farmer's throat. We propose to 
tear down the system of privilege and put the farmer on an ab- 
solute equality with every other industry. We do not propose 
that the most basic of industries shall longer be a doormat for 
all the others to wipe their feet upon as they enter the temple of 
privilege. 

: DEMOCRACY IN BUSINESS 

Ah, but whenever we protest against the commercialism of 
government in the interests of business they say we are enemies 
of business. Well, history refutes them. Thomas Jefferson was 
not an enemy of business. He merely objected to the use of the 
instrumentalities of the state to make it possible for a few men 
to pick the pockets of their fellow men under the protection of 
the police. 

Andrew Jackson was not an enemy of business. He discrimi- 
nated between business and brigandage, and he was so much 
the friend of honest business that he fought to make it free. 

Woodrow Wilson was not an enemy of business. During the 
eight years of his administrations we gave more intelligent 
legislative service to honest business than had been given it in 
40 years before. 

We defy them to name a Democratie President who was an 
enemy of business. 

But we differ from those to whom Mr. Mellon is sacrosanct in 
our definition of a business man. In the case of every tax- 
reduction measure of the last eight years the Democratic minor- 
ity in Congress has fought the battle of 95 per cent of the busi- 
ness men of this country against his 5 per cent. 

We hold that the owner of a little shop, the proprietor of a 
store in an average town, is as much a business man as the 
barons of iron and steel. The man who owns and operates a 
ranch in Texas or Montana is as much a business man as the 
banker in New York. The men who till the soil and feed the 
Nation are better business men to the Jeffersonian than the 
most successful speculator in stocks and bonds. We are unable 
to accept the language of the opposition, for we are interested 
in the Babbitts, and they in the bulls and the bears. 

We wage no war on big business if it be honest business; we 
find no fault with fortunes, however large, provided they are 
not accumulated through the misuse of governmental power. 
But we do protest against and war upon the commercialization 
of government that makes for corruption and crime. 


CORRUPTION 


Privilege and pillage are the Gold Dust twins of normalcy. 
The Wilson administration is a green spot bounded on one side 
by the Mulhall mess and on the other by an oil tanker flying a 
pirate’s flag. 

The last seven and a half years have been putrid beyond 
precedent. We make no charge—we follow the official record. 

We have seen a governmental department designed for the 
legal protection of the people converted into a rendezyous for 
the barterers of illegal permits. 

We have seen the agents of the Department of Justice sent 
forth at the Nation’s cost and with the administration’s sane- 
tion on the infamous mission of “framing” a United States 
Senator who had dared expose the criminality of its proceed- 
ings. Nothing more disgraceful blackened the days of the 
Federalist sedition law. A baser and more dastardly prostitu- 
tion of the judicial processes has not shamed the story of a 
civilized nation since the unspeakable Jeffries sat upon the 
bench, And he died, deservedly, like a miserable felon in the 
tower. 

We have seen the money appropriated for the care of the 
sick and wounded soldiers squandered on the pleasures of a 
drunken libertine. We have seen the Nation’s oil reserves, set 
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aside by the prescience of Roosevelt and sacredly guarded by 
the honesty and wisdom of Wilson and Daniels, bartered away 
by a member of the Cabinet for a bribe in a little black bag. 

“ ADDITION, DIVISION, AND SILENCER” 


Shameful as these things are, more shameful far has been 

the cynical silence and indifference of the high functionaries of 
the State to whom the people had a right to look for the pro- 
tection of the Nation's property and the Nation’s honor. We 
submit in no spirit of political flubdubbery that it is a shocking 
thing that we have waited vainly for seven years for one word, 
one syllable, one whisper of the mildest criticism of ‘these crimi- 
nals and crimes from a single representative of the adminis- 
tration. 
They heard La Follette's denunciation of Teapot Dome—and 
were silent. They saw the various processes in the alienation 
of the Nation's property—and were silent. They heard the 
gossip of the Capital that buzzed for weeks and months—and 
were silent. There was not a man among them with enough will 
power or lung power to blow a police whistle. 

Nay, more: When a warning of the impending crime was sent 
to a member of the Cabinet, but recently knighted by the 
golden wand, he sent the letter to Albert B. Fall, with this 
notation: “I should be glad to convey to this gentleman any 
reply you may suggest.” 

I sometimes think that the virtues of silence may be overdone, 
Sometimes silence may be golden—for the thief. 

Many years ago a corruptionist de luxe phrased the shibboleth 
of the powers of pillage in these words: “Addition, division— 
and silence.” When the pillagers got their loot there was addi- 
tion, when the faithless public servants got their share, there 
was division, and from the men set by the people in the watch- 
tower to guard their treasures there has been the invaluable 
contribution of silence. 

Imagine Andrew Jackson silent in the midst of such crimes; 
imagine Tilden; imagine Cleveland; imagine Wilson! Why, 
they would have thundered their denunciations from the loftiest 
station in the world and have scourged the rascals forth with 
scorpion whips tipped with consuming flame. 

They tell us now, and some of our Republican papers dwell 
especially upon this, “All these things have been exposed and 
something has been done. Why talk about it now?” This is 
our answer: If an Attorney General of odorous memory no 
longer sits at the council table of the Nation's chief, it is be 
cause a Democratic Senator so exposed the crimes of his 
régime that public sentiment lashed him out; and if he was 
permitted to go without rebuke and to march out with all the 
honors of war, thank God it was not with the consent of the 
party of Woodrow Wilson. 

And this is our answer: If the Nation’s oil reserves have 
been restored it is because the inquisitorial genius of WALSH 
of Montana exposed the crime and forced the proceedings that 
brought the restitution of the Nation's stolen goods. 

A DIVISION OF THE SPOILS 


And why the silence in the watch tower? Because the or- 
ganization of the party of the men stationed there was a 
beneficiary of the crime. Not only did they know of the crime 
and maintain silence—they knew of the division of the spoils 
and knew that a goodly part was being used to pay the party 
debt. 

What a picture for children to read some day in Ameri- 
can history! We see the erstwhile chairman of the national 
committee of the régime in power laying aside his duties 
as an elder of the church to slink into the office of Sinclair 
to get the tainted bonds. We see him sneaking about like 
a receiver of stolen goods to men of means to persuade 
them dishonestly to contribute these to the party fund under 
cover. We see him sending a portion of these bonds to the 
dictator of the administration and the party, affectionately 
known as “Andy” in the records; and thus we know that the 
high functionaries of the State and party knew that the party 
was to be a beneficiary of the crime. And the revered head 
of the Treasury made no protest against his party taking its 
share out of the pot-filled through the pillaging of the Nation’s 
property. Silence was golden—for the party chest. 

And thus the campaign deficits of the régime in power have 
been paid by Harry Sinclair, and now with pious platitudes 
that party enters another campaign free from debt—because 
there was a Teapot Dome. 

And why this strange insensibility to the common instincts 
of honesty or honor? Now, bear in mind the Hamiltonian theory 
that governments are strong in proportion as they are made 
profitable to the powerful. There is no moral difference be- 
tween selling legislation in advance for campaign funds and 
selling oil reserves, and it is not remarkable that he who 
practices the one may condone the other. Or that he who 
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believes that giving money to a slush fund is “just like giving 
money to a church” should play the silence end in the tale of 
the tainted bonds in the game of “Addition, division, and 
silence.” 

And so we go forth to recover the Government from the hands 
of those who pillage by law as well as those who steal by 
stealth. Even as a minority we dragged these loathsome crimes 
to light. We exposed the stealing, the perjury, the silences of 
the sacrosanct. We forced the restitution of the Nation’s 
stolen goods. We compelled the dismissal of Daugherty and 
the prosecution of Fall. Put us in possession of the Govern- 
ment and we will turn the light on every crack and crevice and 
cleanse the Augean stables from mow to manger. 

We have no legislation to put upon the auction block. No 
Harry Sinclair has paid our party debt. We are free. We 
unfurl the Jeffersonian banner bearing Jefferson's device, “A 
good government is an honest government,” and we invite all 
enemies of corruption to fight with us beneath its folds for 
the redemption of the violated honor of this Republic. 

MYTHS 


Now, they hope to drug the conscience of the Nation with 
the doped soothing sirup of a fake prosperity; and we want to 
know what prosperity they mean. They point to a few power- 
ful corporations enjoying the pap of paternalistic privilege, 
and our answer is that you can not judge the prosperity of a 
people by the earnings of a privileged monopoly, 

Many years ago Thomas Jefferson advised a friend impressed 
with the evidence of prosperity in the homes of the nobility in 
Paris and Versailles to go out into the country and look into 
the pots in the fireplaces of the peasants. That is our answer 
now. 

Four million jobless men is not prosperity; a million aban- 
doned farms is not prosperity; the utter ruin of the basic 
industry of America is not prosperity; the failure of 4,000 banks 
in the seven years of normalcy is not prosperity; 23,146 com- 
mercial failures in the year 1927 is not prosperity; and if this 
year’s record is foreshadowed by the first four months, there 
will be 28,000 commercial failures in 1928. 

The difference between the prosperity of the Hamiltonian 
“Nation” that they mean and the Jeffersonian Nation that we 
know is this: They could crowd their “ Nation" into one corner 
of this vast hall, and the Nation that we know embraces cities 
and towns and the countryside, and 118,000,000 people in the 
homes of men. Their prosperity is a spotted thing—an evidence 
of disease; and we want to spread it like a healthy glow over 
every element and section of our population. 

THE ANTIDEMOCRATIC STATE 


My friends, never in a century has there been such a 
clear call to the American democracy to fight for the faith 
of our fathers, and never before has the control of govern- 
ment been so completely concentrated in the hands of a 
ruling caste as now. The dreams of the Hamiltonians have 
literally come true while the people slept. They wanted 
organized wealth in possession of the Government—and we 
have it. They wanted the sovereigfn rights of States denied— 
and we have it. They wanted bureaucratic agents swarming 
over the land like the locusts of Egypt—and we have it. They 
wanted government made profitable to the powerful—and we 
have it. They wanted through administration to make a mock- 
ery of democracy—and we have it. The Hamiltonian state is 
necessarily a temple of gold resting on thé bowed backs of 
peasants in other people's fields—and we will soon have that too. 
They would deify dollars and minimize men, limit self-govern- 
ment and centralize power, cripple democracy, empower bureau- 
cracy, welcome plutocracy—and we will soon have that, too. 

Give the plunderbund but eight years more of such govern- 
mental cooperation and a combination of power companies will 
put a few men in control of the public utilities of a mighty 
empire. Make no mistake about it—that is the great Jacksonian 
struggle of to-morrow. And with that sinister possibility upon 
us the people must determine whether they will intrust their 
interest to those who believe that governments are strong in 
proportion as they are made profitable to the powerful or to 
the Jeffersonians, who believe that governments are created for 
the service of mankind. Once in possession and intrenched the 
plunderbund of the power monopoly can not be dislodged by the 
fighting force of a dozen Andrew Jacksons. 

BACK TO THE FUNDAMENTALS 

And so we are going back—back to the old landmarks of 
liberty and justice in this campaign. For the benefit of those 
who may havé grown cynical or confused, let me suggest a text: 
“ Saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the 
old paths, which is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall’ 
find rest for your souls,” 
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We are mobilized to lead the people back to the old paths 
of constitutional liberty and to the good way. We are going 
back—back to the old landmarks of liberty and equality, when 
ordinary men had rights that even privilege respected; when 
justice, not privilege, was the watchword of the State; when 
the preamble of the Declaration and the bill of rights had 
meaning; when the Nation embraced every section and every 
class, and before the Pittsburgh Bratiano had decided to make 
Rumanian peasants of American farmers to fill the coffers of a 
purse-proud caste. 

Our principles have been written in the triumph of the 
people and baptized in the blood of our bravest and our best. 
Jefferson phrased them, Jackson vitalized them, Wilson applied 
them, and we go forth to battle for them now. 

We face a foe grown arrogant with success. It were infamy 

to permit the enemy to divide us or divert us on the eve of 
such a battle. The issues in this campaign go to the determina- 
tion of the future destiny of our institutions and our children. 
The call that comes to us is as sacred as the cause of humanity 
itself. From the grave at the Hermitage comes the solemn warn- 
ing that no party ever won or ever deserved to win that did not 
organize and fight unitedly for victory, and we shall thus organ- 
ize and fight. This is a unique campaign. The very precinct 
committeemen and the district captains become the minutemen of 
liberty in the reassertion of the principles of, freedom. 

And we shall win because our cause is just. The predatory 
forces before us seek a triumph for the sake of the sacking. 
Their shock troops are the Black Horse Cavalry, whose hoof- 
beats have made hideous music on Pennsylvania Avenue during 
the last eight years. They are led by money-mad cynics and 
scoffers—and we go forth to battle for the cause of man. In 
the presence of such a foe “he who dallies is a dastard and 
he who doubts is damned.” In this connection we close debate 
and grasp the sword. The time has come. The battle hour has 
struck. Then to your tents, O Israel! 


ADDRESS OF HON, JOSEPH T, ROBINSON, OF ARKANSAS, PERMANENT 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT HOUS- 
TON, TEX., JUNE 27, 1928 


Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, responsibility as 
well as the honor associated with the chairmanship of this 
convention is fully recognized. The duty to serve with patience 
and impartiality is readily acknowledged. The primary task 
of a permanent chairman is not to define principles or suggest 
policies. That has been well done by the temporary chairman, 
Mr. Bowers, in a brilliant and forceful address. My chief duty 
is to assist in conducting the business of the convention. I 
shall, however, avail myself of the privilege which custom has 
established and make brief mention of some subjects of general 
political interest. 

Never before have the representatives of the National Demo- 
cratic Party assembled under such impressive conditions. We 
are face to face with a notable political crisis. The exercise 
of sound judgment and common sense in the nomination of 
candidates and the demonstration of loyalty to accepted party 
principles constitute a sane way in which to harmonize our 
differences, and are essential to success in the approaching 
campaign. 

When this convention has nominated its candidate there 
will be no doubt of his eligibility to serve as President of the 
United States under the Constitution of this great Republic. 

The Democratic Party has an issue that has not materially 
changed since the days of Thomas Jefferson. The necessity for 
political reform is greater now than ever before. Since its birth 
our party has safeguarded the rights and privileges of the masses. 
It has championed personal liberty and opposed centralization. 
Its founder sought to protect the unselfish citizen against the 
abuse of laws and governmental agencies for private profit. 

Jackson aroused the masses to the menace of plutocracy. 
Cleveland voiced resentment at the abuse of the taxing power 
to enrich certain groups and the exploitation of the public. 
Wilson defined anew the democratic ideals of justice and 
equality. From its formation the Democratic Party has sought 
to define as the fundamental or primary function of government 
equal rights and opportunities for all citizens. 

In this campaign the Republicans cunningly seek to win their 
way back into the public favor by advancing false issues. The 
national administration during the last seven years is indefen- 
sible from any standpoint. For corruption and inefficiency it 
is equaled only by the prostitution of power in States dominated 
by the Republican Party. 

The oft-repeated assertion by our adversaries that Demo- 
crats can not be trusted to promote sound business is totally 
false. What other period since our Government was established 
compares favorably with the eight years of Woodrow Wilson’s 
administration? The boldest champion of the opposition can 
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not recall a time when real prosperity was more general. Labor 
was profitably employed; industry operated on full time; and 
agriculture was on an equality with all other businesses, 

The boasted prosperity of the Republican administration is 
a sham prosperity. It does not compare with that enjoyed 
during Democratic control. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his annual report for 1927, admits that conditions during that 
year were not so good as during the previous year. The Presi- 
dent's industrial conference board asserts that prosperity in 
the United States is confined to giant corporations. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce examined 100,000 business 
concerns during 1927 and reported 34,000 of them not making 
any profit whatever. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
states that three-fifths—only three-fifths—of the corporations 
engaged in the manufacture of textiles and a similar percentage 
of those engaged in the manufacture of leather goods reported 
net income for the year 1925. The record of commercial and 
bank failures discloses the falsity of this Republican claim of 
unusual prosperity. In 1919, under Mr. Wilson’s administration, 
only 50 State banks and 4 national banks failed with aggre- 
gate liabilities of less than $12,000,000. In 1925, 361 State 
banks and 103 national banks went into receiyership with 
aggregate liabilities exceeding $175,000,000. Mark the figures 
for 1926; 772 State banks became insolvent and their total lia- 
bilities exceeded $226,000,000. 

The figures for 1927 are not complete, but they disclose insol- 
vent State banks during that year whose liabilities exceed 
$200,000,000. The annual value of agricultural products de- 
creased $1,500,000,000, comparing the year 1924 with 1927. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed a decrease of 20 per cent 
now, compared with the labor employment during the year last 
past. The depressed condition of agriculture is of common 
knowledge. This greatest of all industries has been steadily 
declining since Wilson's administrations ended. Everyone knows, 
though some may not admit, that agriculture has been going 
backward since Wilson’s administrations ended. Never before 
has there existed such discontent among farm producers. They 
justly attribute their distress to the policies of the Repub- 
lican Party. Why should farmers be required to sell their 
products on the open market of the world and to buy what they 
consume from trusts and monopolies which arbitrarily fix the 
prices of their commodities, an unjust and oppressive system, 
made possible by excessive tariff duties? 

The importance of this issue and these facts is emphasized 
by the repeated refusal of the administration to grant substan- 
tial relief. Farmers are awake to this, and they are ready, if 
we afford them the opportunity, to right their wrongs through 
political action. The Republican Party has betrayed the farm- 
ers of the United States, and now seeks to deceive them again 
with new false promises. 

The only plank for specific relief in the Kansas City plat- 
form is increased tariff duties, which experience shows can not 
be made effective. The equality of agriculture may be pro- 
moted by reducing the tariff on manufactured articles con- 
sumed by farmers by a system of export expansion or by recog- 
nition, if you please, of the principle of what is known as 
the McNary-Haugen bill, twice vetoed by the President of the 
United States. The farm population will not vote for Mr. 
Hoover. He has led the forces opposed to adequate and sub- 
stantial measures for the improvement of living conditions on the 
farm and has boldly challenged the advocates of such measures. 

Does a fair survey of facts justify the claim of the Repub- 
lican Party that such exceptional prosperity has prevailed 
during the administrations of President Harding and President 
Coolidge which would invite disaster to change political control 
next November? To ask the question is to answer it. 

Gentlemen, property would certainly be safer with the Demo- 
crats in power. There would be no danger of its being stolen 
by Government agents. Mr. Bowers in his notable address to 
the conyention discussed the corruption which has disgraced 
the executive department during the present and the pre 
ceding administration. Corruption is the red danger signal of 
revolution. Such a saturnalia of crime has never before been 
witnessed. The Democratic Party is entitled to make an issue 
of honest government in the interest of the public. 

The bombastic boasts of the chairman of the Kansas City con- 
vention and the stupefying verbosity and reckless perversion 
of the Republican platform in the declaration that the foreign 
policies of the Harding and Coolidge administrations are 
characterized by confusion and inconsistency—the confusion 
resulting from ignorance, the inconsistency originating in 
moral irresponsibility. In what other way can be explained 
the agreement not to fortify our possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean, the destruction of new battleships in the name of 
disarmament, and the immediate building of inferior types 
of vessels? How can be accounted for the whitewashing of 
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corruption in high places, the sale of the machinery of the 
Republican Party to the pampered beneficiaries of corrupt bar- 
gains with unfaithful Cabinet officers? 

The foreign policy of President Wilson’s administration was 
decisive. It commanded respect and honor for the United 
States throughout the world. It contemplated cooperation with 
other powers in the promotion of international peace and in 
the avoidance of war. Who can define, who could comprehend 
the foreign policy of either the Harding or the Coolidge adminis- 
tration? What is the position now of the United States in the 
opinion of mankind? What is their attitude with respect to 
great international problems? Our Government is unpopular; 
our flag is regarded with suspicion and contempt. Nothing 
has been done and little is promised that contemplates the 
promotion of friendly and intimate relations with other peoples. 
In Wilson's time the United States led the world on all of the 
highways of human progress; our flag was a symbol of glory 
wherever uplifted into light. : 

Prompted by the malice or the ignorance of his immediate 
officers President Harding abandoned that leadership and 
President Coolidge does not choose to attempt its resumption. 

There are too many subjects of vital interest about which 
Democrats agree to justify breaking up over questions about 
which there have always been differences of opinion. Prompted 
solely by the desire to promote harmony and concerted action, 
I respectfully suggest that it is my opinion that no wet plank 
should be incorporated in our platform. The Democratic Party 
is not a prohibition party, and neither is it an antiprohibition 
party. Many people believe that prohibition is an economic and 
moral measure. Others believe that it invites and encourages 
lawlessness, and they advocate substantial changes in the laws 
and Constitution. The fear that this convention may attempt to 
commit the party to a wet platform has alarmed many Demo- 
crats, particularly southern Democrats, who favor the con- 
tinuance of prohibition because of the evidence of its value in 
the social and economic progress of the country. 

Democrats are united for the suppressing of corruption and 
for honesty in governmental affairs. We stand as one in 
favor of the enforcement, in good faith, of the Constitution 
and all laws. We stand for the protection of honest business 
men against the unfair and oppressive methods of monopoly. 
We favor relief, too long delayed, for the great agricultural 
interests of the Nation, to which the Republican Party has 
brought only bankruptcy and ruin. Respecting these important 
subjects there should be no division among Democrats. 

We of the South are happy to have this national convention 
assemble in this beautiful, typically warm southern city. It 
has been said that Democrats may be relied upon to offset the 
blunders and heal the self-inflicted wounds of the Republican 
Party. Let us here disappoint the expectation of our adver- 
saries and realize the dreams and hopes of millions of faithful 
Democrats throughout this Nation who look to us for the 
exercise of prudence and wisdom. 

We must demonstrate willingness to enter into honorable 
compromises and to make personal sacrifices. In no other way 
can the best interests of this Nation and the Democratic Party 
be promoted. Jefferson gloried in the Virginia statute of 
religious freedom. He rejoiced in the provision of the Consti- 
tution that declares no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification for office or trust in the United States. 

When this convention has performed its tasks, nominated 
its candidates, and adopted its platform, let us advance with 
measured tread and irresistible energy and force to the over- 
throw of the forces which have corrupted and which are 
dominating this great Government. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the convention, the Chair asks your 
assistance in the orderly conduct of the business of this body. 
When an adjournment is taken to-day we will meet back here 
promptly and the business of the convention will proceed at 
the hour to which we have adjourned. We have much business 
to attend to, and it is respectfully requested that delegates 
and their guests observe the sound of the gavel. I thank you. 


PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION AT 
HOUSTON, TEX., JUNE 28, 1928 


We, the Democratic Party in convention assembled, pause to 
pay our tribute of love and respect to the memory of him 
who in his life and in his official actions voiced the hopes and 
aspirations of all good men and women of every race and clime, 
the former President of the United States, Woodrow Wilson. 
His spirit moves on and his example and deeds will exalt those 
who come after us as they have inspired us. 

We are grateful that we were privileged to work with him 
and again pay tribute to his high ideals and accomplishments. 

We reaffirm our devotion to the principles of Democratic 
government formulated by Jefferson and enforced by a long and 
illustrious line of Democratie Presidents. 
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We hold that government must function not to centralize 
our wealth but to preserve equal opportunity so that all may 
share in our priceless resources, and not confine prosperity to 
a favored few. We, therefore, pledge the Democratic Party to 
encourage business, small and great alike; to conserve human 
happiness and liberty; to break the shackles of monopoly and 
free business of the Nation; to respond to popular will. 

The function of a national platform is to declare general 
principles and party policies. We do not, therefore, assume to 
bind our party respecting local issues or details of legislation. 

We, therefore, declare the policy of the Democratic Party 
with regard to the following dominant national issues: 

THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES 


We demand that the constitutional rights and powers of the 
States shall be preserved in their full vigor and virtue. These 
constitute a bulwark against centralization and the destructive 
tendencies of the Republican Party. 

We oppose bureaucracy and the multiplication of offices and 
officeholders. 

We demand a revival of the spirit of local self-goyernment 
without which free institutions can not be preserved. 

REPUBLICAN CORRUPTION 


Unblushingly the Republican Party offers as its record agri- 
culture prostrate, industry depressed, American shipping de- 
stroyed, workmen without employment; everywhere disgust and 
suspicion, and corruption unpunished and unafraid. 

Never in the entire history of the country has there occurred 
in any given period of time, or indeed in all time put together, 
such a spectacle of sordid corruption and unabashed rascality 
as that which has characterized the administration of Federal 
affairs under eight blighting years of Republican rule. Not 
the revels of reconstruction nor all the compounded frauds suc- 
ceeding that eyil era have approached in sheer audacity the 
shocking thieveries and startling depravities of officials high and 
low in the public service at Washington. From Cabinet minis- 
ters, with their treasonable crimes, to the cheap vendors of offi- 
cial patronage; from the purchasers of seats in the United 
States Senate to the vulgar grafters upon alien trust funds and 
upon the hospital resources of the disabled veterans of the 
World War; from the givers and receivers of stolen funds for 
Republican campaign purposes to the public men who sat by 
silently consenting and never revealing a fact or uttering a word 
in condemnation, the whole official organization under Repub- 
lican rule has become saturated with dishonesty defiant of pub- 
lic opinion and actuated only by a partisan desire to perpetuate 
its control of the Government. 

As in the time of Samuel J. Tilden, from whom the Presidency 
was stolen, the watchword of the day should be, “Turn the 
rascals out.” This is the appeal of the Democratic Party to 
the people of the country. To this fixed purpose should be de- 
voted every effort and applied every resource of the party; to 
this end every minor difference on nonessential issues should be 
put aside and a determined and a united fight be made to rescue 
the Government from those who have betrayed their trust by 
disgracing it. 

ECONOMY AND REORGANIZATION 

The Democratic Party stands for efficiency and economy in 
the administration of public affairs, and we pledge: 

(a) Businesslike reorganization of all the departments of the 
Government. 

(b) Elimination of duplication, waste, and overlapping. 

(e) Substitution of modern businesslike methods for existing 
obsolete and antiquated conditions. 

No economy resulted from the Republican Party rule. The 
Savings they claim take no account of the elimination of ex- 
penditures following the end of the World War, the large sums 
realized from the sale of war materials, nor its failure to supply 
sufficient funds for the efficient conduct of many important gov- 
ernmental activities. 

FINANCE AND TAXATION 


(a) The Federal reserve system, created and inaugurated 
under Democratic auspices, is the greatest legislative contribu- 
tion to constructive business ever adopted. The administration 
of the system for the advantage of stock-market speculators 
should cease. It must be administered for the benefit of farm- 
ers, wage earners, merchants, manufacturers, and others en- 
gaged in constructive business. 

(b) The taxing function of governments, free or despotic, 
has for centuries been regarded as the power above all others 
which requires vigilant scrutiny, to the end that it be not exer- 
cised for purposes of favor or oppression. 

Three times since the World War the Democrats in Congress 
have fayored a reduction of the tax burdens of the people in 
face of stubborn opposition from a Republican administration ; 
and each time these reductions have largely been made for the 
relief of those least able to endure the exactions of a Repub- 
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lican fiscal policy. The tax bill of the session recently ended 
was delayed by Republiean tactics and juggled by partisan con- 
siderations so as to make impossible a full measure of relief 
to the greater body of taxpayers. The moderate reductions 
afforded were grudgingly conceded, and the whole proceeding in 
Congress, dictated as far as possible from the White House and 
the Treasury, denoted the proverbial desire of the Republican 
Party always to discriminate against the masses in favor of 
privileged classes. 

The Democratic Party avows its belief in the fiscal policy in- 
augurated by the last Democratic administration, which pro- 
vided a sinking fund sufficient to extinguish the Nation's indebt- 
edness within a reasonable period of time without harassing 
the present and next succeeding generations with tax burdens 
which, if not unendurable, do in fact check initiative in enter- 
prise and progress in business. Taxes levied beyond the actual 
requirements of the legally established sinking fund are but an 
added burden upon the American people, and the surplus thus 
accumulated in the Federal Treasury is an incentive to the 
increasingly extravagant expenditures which have characterized 
Republican administrations. We, therefore, favor a further re- 
duction of the internal taxes of the people. 

TARIFF 

The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the follow- 
ing policies: 

(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high stand- 
ard of wages for American labor. 

(b) Increasing the purchasing power of wages and income 
by the reduction of those monopolistic and extortionate tariff 
rates bestowed in payment of political debts. 

(e) Abolition of logrolling and restoration of the Wilson con- 
ception of a fact-finding Tariff Commission, quasi judicial and 
free from the Executive domination which has destroyed the 
usefulness of the present commission. 

(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure 
against monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair reyenue 
for the support of Government. Actual difference between the 
cost of production at home and abroad, with adequate safe- 
guard for the wage of the American laborer, must be the ex- 
treme measure of every tariff rate. 

(e) Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by 
special tariff favors. 

(f) Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the 
tariff among all. 

Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate 
business in general have everything to gain from a Democratic 
tariff based on justice to all. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Grover Cleveland made the extension of the merit system a 
tenet of our political faith. We shall preserve and maintain 
the civil service. : 
AGRICULTURE 

Deception upon the farmer and stock raiser has been prac- 
ticed by the Republican Party through false and delusive 
promises for more than 50 years. Specially favored industries 
have been artificially aided by Republican legislation. Com- 
paratively little has been done for agriculture and stock raising, 
upon which national prosperity rests. Unsympathetic inaction 
with regard to this problem must cease. Virulent hostility of 
the Republican administration to the advocates of farm relief 
and denial of the right of farm organizations to lead in the 
development of farm policy must yield to Democratic sympathy 
and friendliness. 

Four years ago the Republican Party, forced to acknowledge 
the critical situation, pledged itself to take all steps necessary 
to bring back a balanced condition between agriculture and 
other industries and labor. To-day it faces the country not 
only with that pledge unredeemed but broken by the acts of a 
Republican President who is primarily responsible for the fail- 
ure to offer a constructive program to restore equality to 
agriculture. 

While he has had no constructive and adequate program to 
offer in its stead, he has twice vetoed farm-relief legislation 
and has sought to justify his disapproval of agricultural leg- 
islation partly on grounds wholly inconsistent with his acts 
making industrial monopolies the beneficiaries of Government 
favor. And in indorsing the agricultural policy of the present 
administration the Republican Party in its recent convention 
served notice upon the farmer that the so-called protective 
system is not meant for him, that while it offers protection to 
the privileged few it promises continued world prices to the 
producers of the chief cash crops of agriculture. 

We condemn the policy of the Republican Party which 
promises relief to agriculture only through a reduction of 
American farm production to the needs of the domestic market. 
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Such a program means the continued deflation of agriculture, 

the forcing of additional millions from the farms, and the per- 

petuation of agricultural distress for years to come, with con- 

ented bad effects on business and labor throughout the United 
ates. 

The Democratic Party recognizes that the problems of pro- 
duction differ as between agriculture and industry. Industrial 
production is largely under human control, while agricultural 
production, because of lack of coordination among the 6,500,000 
individual farm units and because of the influence of weather, 
pests, and other causes, is largely beyond human control. The 
result is that a large crop frequently is produced on a small 
acreage and a small crop on a large acreage, and measured in 
money value it frequently happens that a large crop brings 
less than a small crop. 

Producers of crops whose total volume exceeds the needs of 
the domestic market must continue at a disadvantage until the 
Government shall intervene as seriously and as effectively in 
behalf of the farmer as it has intervened in behalf of labor and 
industry. There is a need of supplemental legislation for the 
control and orderly handling of agricultural surpluses, in order 
that the price of the surplus may not determine the price of 
the whole crop. Labor has benefited by collective bargaining 
and some industries by tariff. Agriculture must be as effec- 
tively aided. 

The Democratic Party in its 1924 platform pledged its sup- 
port to such legislation. It now reaffirms that stand and 
pledges the united efforts of the legislative and executive 
branches of Government, as far as may be controlled by the 
party, to the immediate enactment of such legislation and to 
such other steps as are necessary to establish and maintain the 
purchasing power of farm products and the complete economic 
equality of agriculture. 

The Democratic Party has always stood against special 
privilege and for common equality under the law. It is a 
fundamental principle of the party that such tariffs as are 
levied must not discriminate against any industry, class, or 
section. Therefore we pledge that in its tariff policy the 
Democratic Party will insist upon equality of treatment be- 
tween agriculture and other industries. 

Farm relief must rest on the basis of an economic equality 
of agriculture with other industries. To give this equality a 
remedy must be found which will include among other things: 

(a) Credit aid by loans to cooperatives on at least as favor- 
able a basis as the Government aid to the merchant marine. 

(b) Creation of a Federal farm board to assist the farmer 
and stock raiser in the marketing of their products as the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has done for the banker and business man. 
When our archaic banking and currency system was revised 
after its record of disaster and panic under Republican admin- 
istrations, it was a Democratic Congress in the administration 
of a Democratic President that accomplished its stabilization 
through the Federal reserve act creating the Federal Reserve 
Board with powers adequate to its purpose. Now, in the 
hour of agriculture’s need the Democratic Party pledges the 
establishment of a new agricultural policy fitted to present 
conditions, under the direction of a farm board vested with all 
the powers necessary to accomplish for agriculture what the 
Federal Reserve Board has been able to accomplish for finance, 
in full recognition of the fact that the banks of the country, 
through voluntary cooperation, were never able to stabilize the 
financial system of the country until Government powers were 
invoked to help them. 

(c) Reduction through proper Government agencies of the 
spread between what the farmer and stock raiser gets and the 
ultimate consumer pays with consequent benefits to both. 

(d) Consideration of the condition of agriculture in the 
formulation of Government financial and tax measures. 

We pledge the party to foster and develop cooperative market- 
ing associations through appropriate governmental aid. We 
recognize that experience has demonstrated that members of 
such associations alone can not successfully assume the full 
responsibility for a program that benefits all producers alike. 
We pledge the party to an earnest endeavor to solve this prob- 
lem of the distribution of the cost of dealing with crop sur- 
pluses oyer the marketed units of the crop whose producers are 
benefited by such assistance. The solution of this problem 
would avoid Government subsidy to which the Democratic 
Party has always been opposed, The solution of this problem 
will be a prime and immediate concern of a Democratic 
administration. 

We direct attention to the fact that it was a Democratic 
Congress in the administration of a Democratie President which 
established the Federal loan system and laid the foundation 
for the entire rural credits structure which has aided agricul- 
ture to sustain in part the shock of the policies of two Repub- 
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lican administrations; and we promise thoroughgoing admin- 
istration of our rural credits laws so that the farmers in all 
sections may secure the maximum benefits intended under 
these acts. 
MINING 

Mining is one of the basic industries of this country. We 
produce more coal, iron, and copper than any other country. 
The value of our mineral production is second only to agricul- 
ture. Mining has suffered like agriculture and from similar 
causes. It is the duty of our Government to foster this industry 
and to remove the restrictions that destroy its prosperity. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The Republican administration has no foreign policy; it has 
drifted without plan. This great Nation can not afford to play 
a minor rôle in world politics. It must have a sound and posi- 
tive foreign policy, not a negative one. We declare for a con- 
structive foreign policy based on these principles: 

(a) Outlawry of war and an abhorrence of militarism, con- 
quest, and imperialism. 

(b) Freedom from entangling political alliances with foreign 
nations. 

(c) Protection of American lives and rights. 

(d) Noninterference with the elections or other internal 
political affairs of any foreign nation. This principle of non- 
interference extends to Mexico, Nicaragua, and all other Latin- 
American nations. Interference in the purely internal affairs 
of Latin-American countries must cease, 

(e) Rescue of our country from its present impaired world 
standing and restoration to its former position as a leader in 
the movement for international arbitration, conciliation, con- 
ference, and limitation of armament by international agreement. 

(f) International agreements for reduction of all armaments 
and the end of competitive war preparations, and in the mean- 
time the maintenance of an Army and Navy adequate for 
national defense, 

(g) Full, free, and open cooperation with all other nations 
for the promotion of peace and justice throughout the world. 

(h) In our foreign relations this country should stand as a 
unit, and to be successful foreign policies must have the ap- 
proval and the support of the American le, 

(i) Abolition of the practice of the President of entering 
into and carrying out agreements with a foreign government, 
either de facto or de jure, for the protection of such govern- 
ment against revolution or foreign attack or for the super- 
vision of its internal affairs, when such agreements have not 
been advised and consented to by the Senate, as provided in 
the Constitution of the United States, and we condemn the 
administration for carrying out such an unratified agreement 
that requires us to use our armed forces in Nicaragua. 

(j) Recognition that the Monroe doctrine is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of this Government promulgated for the protection of our- 
selves and our Latin-American neighbors. We shall seek their 
friendly cooperation in the maintenance of this doctrine. 

(k) We condemn the Republican administration for lack of 
statesmanship and efficiency in negotiating the 1921 treaty for 
the limitation of armaments, which limited only the construc- 
tion of battleships and ships of over 10,000 tons. Merely a ges- 
ture toward peace, it accomplished no limitation of armament, 
because it simply substituted one weapon of destruction for 
another. While it resulted in the destruction of our battle- 
ships and the blue prints of battleships of other nations, it 
placed no limitation upon construction of aircraft, submarines, 
cruisers, warships under 10,000 tons, poisonous gases, or other 
weapons of destruction. No agreement was ratified with regard 
to submarines and poisonous gases. The attempt of the Presi- 
dent to remedy the failure of 1921 by the Geneva conference of 
1928 was characterized by the same lack of statesmanship and 
efficiency and resulted in entire failure. 

In consequence the race between nations in the building of 
unlimited weapons of destruction still goes on, and the peoples 
of the world are still threatened with war and burdened with 
taxation for additional armament. 

WATER POWER, WATERWAYS, AND FLOOD CONTROL 


The Federal Government and State governments, respectively, 
now have absolute and exclusive sovereignty and control over 
enormous water powers, which constitute one of the greatest 
assets of the Nation. This sovereign title and control must be 
preserved, respectively, in the State and Federal Governments, 
to the end that the people may be protected against exploitation 
of this great resource and that water powers may be expe- 
ditiously developed under such regulations as will insure to the 
people reasonable rates and equitable distribution. 

We favor and will promote deep waterways from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf and to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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We favor the fostering and building up of water transporta- 
tion through improyement of inland waterways and removal of 
discrimination against water transportation. Flood control and 
the lowering of flood levels are essential to the safety of life 
and property and the productivity of our lands, the naviga- 
bility of our streams, the reclaiming of our wet and overflowed 
lands. We favor expeditious construction of flood-relief works 
on the Mississippi and Colorado Rivers and such reclamation 
and irrigation projects upon the Colorado River as may be 
found feasible. 

We favor appropriations for prompt coordinated surveys by 
the United States to determine the possibilities of general navi- 
gation improvements and water-power development on navigable 
streams and their tributaries and to secure reliable informa- 
tion as to the most economical navigation improvement in com- 
bination with the most efficient and complete development of 
water power, 

We favor the strict enforcement of the Federal water power 
act, a Democratie act, and insist that the public interest in 
water-power sites, ignored by two Republican administrations, 
be protected. 

Being deeply impressed by the terrible disasters from floods 
in the Mississippi Valley during 1927, we heartily indorse the 
flood control act of last May, which recognizes that the flood 
waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries constitute a 
national problem of the gravest character and makes provision 
for their speedy and effective control. This measure is‘a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the policy established by a Demo- 
cratic Congress in 1917 in the act of that year for controlling 
floods on the Mississippi and Sacramento Rivers. It is a great 
piece of constructive legislation, and we pledge our party to its 
vigorous and early enforcement. 

CONSERVATION AND RECLAMATION 


We shall conserve the natural resources of our country for 
the benefit of the people and to protect them against waste and 
monopolization. Our disappearing resources of timber call for 
a national policy of reforestation. The Federal Government 
should improve and develop its public lands so that they may 
go into private ownership and become subjected to taxation for 
the support of the States wherein they exist. The Democratic 
administration will actively, efficiently, and economically carry 
on reclamation projects and make equitable adjustments with 
the homestead entrymen for the mistakes the Government has 
made and extend all practical aid to refinance reclamation and 
drainage projects. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Efficient and economical transportation is essential to the 
prosperity of every industry. Cost of transportation controls 
the income of every human being and materially affects the cost 
of living. We must, therefore, promote every form of trans- 
portation to a state of highest efficiency. Recognizing the 
prime importance of air transportation, we shall encourage its 
development by every possible means. Improved roads are of 
vital importance not only to commerce and industry but also to 
agricultural and rural life. The Federal Government should 
construct and maintain at its own expense roads upon its public 
lands. We reaffirm our approval of the Federal roads law 
enacted by a Democratic administration. Common carriers, 
whether by land, water, or rail, must be protected in an equal 
opportunity to compete so that governmental regulations against 
exorbitant rates and inefficiency will be aided by competition. 

LABOR 


(a) We favor the principle of collective bargaining and the 
Democratic principle that organized labor should choose its 
own representatives without coercion or interference. 

(b) Labor is not a commodity. Human rights must be 
safeguarded. Labor should be exempt from the operation of 
antitrust laws. 

(c) We recognize that legislative and other investigations 
have shown the existence of grave abuse in the issuance of 
injunctions in labor disputes. No injunctions should be granted 
in labor disputes except upon proof of threatened irreparable 
injury and after notice and hearing, and the injunction should 
be confined to those acts which do directly threaten irreparable 
injury. The expressed purpose of representatives of capital, 
labor, and the bar to devise a plan for the elimination of the 
present evils with respect to injunctions must be supported 
and legislation designed to accomplish these ends formulated 
and passed, of 

(d) We favor legislation providing that products of con- 
vict labor shipped from one State to another shall be subject 
to lave of the latter State as though they had been produced 
there: 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment is present, widespread, and increasing. Un- 
employment is almost as destructive to the happiness, comfort, 
and well-being of human beings as war. We expend vast sums 
of money to protect our people against the evils of war but 
no governmental program is anticipated to prevent the awful 
suffering and economic losses of unemployment. It threatens 
the well-being of millions of our people and endangers the 
prosperity of the Nation. We favor the adoption by the 
Government, after a study of this subject, of a scientific 
plan whereby during periods of unemployment appropria- 
tions shall be made available for the construction of neces- 
sary public works and the lessening, so far as consistent with 
public interests, of Government construction work when labor is 
generally and satisfactorily employed in private enterprise, 

Study should also be made of modern methods of industry 
and a constructive solution found to absorb and utilize the 
surplus human labor released by the increasing use of 
machinery. 

ACCIDENT COMPENSATION TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

We favor legislation making fair and liberal compensation to 
Government employees who are injured in accident or by occu- 
pational disease and to the dependents of such workers as may 
die as a result thereof. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYERS 

Federal employees should receive a living wage based upon 
American standards of decent living. Present wages are in 
many instances far below that standard. We favor a fair and 
liberal retirement law for Government employees in the 
classified service, 

VETERANS 

Through Democratic votes, and in spite of two Republican 
Presidents’ opposition, the Congress has maintained America’s 
traditional policy to generously care for the veterans of the 
World War. In extending them free hospitalization, a statutory 
award for tuberculosis, a program of progressive hospital con- 
struction, and provisions for compensation for the disabled, the 
widows, and orphans, America has surpassed the record of any 
nation in the history of the world. We pledge the veterans 
that none of the benefits heretofore accorded by the Wilson 
administration and the votes of Democrat Members of Congress 
shall be withdrawn; that these will be added to more in accord- 
ance with the veterans’ and their dependents’ actual needs. 
Generous appropriations, honest management, the remoyal of 


vexatious administration delays, and sympathetic assistance for- 


the veterans of all wars is what the Democratic party demands 
and promises, 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

We declare for equality of women with men in all political 
and governmental matters. 

Children are the chief asset of the Nation. Therefore their 
protection through infancy and childhood against exploitation 
is an important national duty. 

The Democratic Party has always opposed the exploitation 
of women in industry and has stood for such conditions of 
work as will preserve their health and safety. 

We favor an equal wage for equal service, and likewise 
favor adequate appropriations for the women’s and children’s 
bureau. 

IMMIGRATION 

Laws which limit immigration must be preserved in full 
force and effect, but the provisions contained in these laws 
that separate husbands from wives and parents from infant 
children are inhuman and not essential to the purpose or the 
efficacy of such law. 

RADIO 

Government supervision must secure to all the people the 
advantage of radio communication and likewise guarantee the 
right of free speech, Official control in contravention of this 
guarantee should not be tolerated. Governmental control must 
preyent monopolistic use of radio communication and guarantee 
equitable distribution and enjoyment thereof. 

COAL 


Bituminous coal is not only the common base of manufacture, 
but is a vital agency in our interstate transportation. The 
demoralization of this industry, its labor conflicts and distress, 
its waste of a national resource and disordered public service 
demand constructive legislation that will allow capital and 
labor a fair sharé of prosperity with adequate protection to the 
consuming public. 

CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION REFORM 


We favor legislation to prevent defeated Members of both 
Houses of Congress from participating in the sessions of Con- 
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gress by fixing the date for convening the Congress immediately 
after the biennial national election. 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The Republican Party, for eight years in complete control 
of the Government at Washington, presents the remarkable 
spectacle of feeling compelled in its national platform to promise 
obedience to a provision of the Federal Constitution which it 
has flagrantly disregarded, and to apologize to the country for 
its failure to enforce laws enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. Speaking for the National Democracy, this 
convention pledges the party and its nominees to an honest 
effort to enforce the eighteenth amendment and all other 
provisions of the Federal Constitution and all laws enacted 
pursuant thereto. 

CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


We condemn the improper and excessive use of money in 
elections as a danger threatening the very existence of demo- 
cratic institutions. Republican expenditures in senatorial pri- 
maries and elections have been so exorbitant as to constitute a 
national scandal. We favor publicity in all matters affecting 
campaign contributions and expenditures. We shall, beginning 
not later than August 1, 1928, and every 30 days thereafter, the 
last publication and filing being not later than five days before 
the election, publish in the press and file with the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate a complete account of all 
contributions, the names of the contributors, the amounts ex- 
pended, and the purposes for which the expenditures are made, 
and will at all times hold open for public inspection the books 
and records relating to such matters. In the event that any 
financial obligations are contracted and not paid our national 
committee will similarly report and publish, at least five days 
before the election, all details respecting such obligations. 

We agree to keep and maintain a permanent record of all 
campaign contributions and expenditures and to insist that 
contributions by the citizens of one State to the campaign 
committees of other States shall have immediate publicity. 

MERCHANT MARINE 


We reaffirm our support of an efficient, dependable American 
merchant marine for the carriage of the greater portion of our 
commerce and for the national defense. 

The Democratic Party has consistently and vigorously sup- 
ported the shipping services maintained by the regional United 
States Shipping Board in the interest of all ports and all 
sections of our country, and has successfully opposed the dis- 
continuance of any of these lines. We favor the transfer of 
these lines gradually to the local private American companies 
when such companies can show their ability to take over and 
permanently maintain the lines. Lines that can not now be 
transferred to private enterprise should continue to be operated 
as at present and should be kept in an efficient state by remodel- 
ing of some vessels and replacement of others. 

We are unalterably opposed to a monopoly in American ship- 
ping and are opposed to the operation of any of our services 
in a manner that would retard the development of any ports or 
sections of our country. 

We oppose such sacrifices and favoritism as exhibited in the 
past in the matter of alleged sales, and insist that the primary 
purpose of legislation upon this subject be the establishment 
and maintenance of an adequate American merchant marine. 

ARMENIA 


We favor the most earnest efforts on the part of the United 
States to secure the fulfillment of the promises and engage- 
ments made during and following the World War by the United 
States and the allied powers to Armenia and her people. 


EDUCATION 


We believe with Jefferson and other founders of the Republic 
that ignorance is the enemy of freedom and that each State, 
being responsible for the intellectual and moral qualifications 
of its citizens and for the expenditure of the moneys collected 
by taxation for the support of its schools, shall use its sov- 
ereign right in all matters pertaining to education. 

The Federal Government should offer to the States such 
counsel, advice, results of research, and aid as may be made 
available through the Federal agencies for the general improve- 
ment of our schools, in view of our national needs. 

MONOPOLIES AND ANTITRUST LAWS 


During the last seven years, under Republican rule, the anti- 
trust laws have been thwarted, ignored, and violated so that 
the country is rapidly becoming controlled by trusts and sin- 
ister monopolies formed for the purpose of wringing from the 
necessaries of life an unrighteous profit. These combinations 
are often formed and conducted in violation of law, encour- 
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aged, aided, and abetted in their activities by the Republican 
administration, and are driving all small tradespeople and 
small industrialists out of business. Competition is one of the 
most sacred, cherished, and economic rights of the American 
people. We demand the strict enforcement of the antitrust laws 
and the enactment of other laws, if necessary, to control this 
great menace to trade and commerce, and thus to preserve the 
right of the small merchant and manufacturer to earn a 
legitimate profit from his business. 

Dishonest business should be treated without influence at the 
National Capitol. Honest business, no matter its size, need have 
no fears of a Democratic administration, The Democratic 
Party will ever oppose illegitimate and dishonest business. It 
will foster, promote, and encourage all legitimate business 
enterprises. 

CANAL ZONE 

We favor the employment of American citizens in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Panama Canal in all responsible 
positions above the grade of messenger and favor as liberal 
wages and conditions of employment as prevailed under previous 
Democratic administrations. 

ALASKA-HAWAII 

We favor the development of Alaska and Hawaii in the tra- 
ditional American way through self-government. We favor 
the appointment of only bona fide residents to office in the Ter- 
ritories. We favor the extension and improvement of the mail, 
air mail, telegraph and radio, agricultural experimenting, high- 
way construction, and other necessary Federal activities in the 
Territories. 

PHILIPPINES 

The Filipino people have succeeded in maintaining a stable 
government and have thus fulfilled the only condition laid down 
by the Congress as a prerequisite to the granting of independ- 
ence. We declare that it is now our duty to keep our promise 
to these people by granting them immediately the independence 
which they so honorably covet. 

PORTO RICO 

We favor granting to Porto Rico such territorial form of 
government as would meet the present economic conditions of 
the island and provide for the aspirations of her people, with 
the view to ultimate statehood accorded to all Territories of 
the United States since the beginning of our Government, and 
we believe any officials appointed to administer the govern- 
ment of such Territories should be qualified by previous bona 
fide residence therein. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The Democratic Party recognizes that not only the pro- 
‘ductive wealth of the Nation but its contentment and happi- 
ness depends upon the health of its citizens. It therefore 
‘pledges itself to enlarge the existing Bureau of Public Health 
and to do all things possible to stamp out communicable 
‘and contagious diseases and to ascertain preventive means 
and remedies for these diseases, such as cancer, infantile 
paralysis, and others which heretofore have largely defied the 
| skill of physicians. 

We pledge our party to spare no means to lift the appre- 
| hension of diseases from the minds of our people and to 
| appropriate all moneys necessary thereto to carry out this 
| pledge. 
| TELEGRAM OF NOTIFICATION TO HON. ALFRED E. SMITH AND HIS 
j REPLY 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The following telegram has 
been sent to Gov. Alfred E. Smith notifying him of his nomina- 
tion for President of the United States by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention: 

Housrox, TEX., June 28, 1928, 
| Gov. ALFRED E. SMITH, 
Albany, N. F.: 
} You have received 849% votes on the first ballot and have been 
declared the nominee of the conyention. Receive my congratulations 
and best wishes for your election. 
JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


Governor Smith’s telegram of reply was read to the con- 
vention by Hon. Par Harrrson, as acting chairman of the con- 

n in the place of Mr. ROBINSON : 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Albany, N. Y., June 29, 1928, _ 
| Hon. JosepH T. ROBINSON, 
Permanent Chairman Democratic National Convention, 
Hoston, Tes.: 

I received your message on behalf of the convention. With a deep 
sense of responsibility and a fervent prayer for the guidance of Divine 
_Providence I accept the call of my party to lead it in the national 
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campaign. I can think of no greater privilege in this world than to 
serve our country. My gratitude to the convention for its expression 
of confidence in me I can not adequately express in this telegram. I 
will have to make it manifest by single-minded devotion to the United 
States and her people in every section. 

The happiness and welfare of the millions of men, women, and 
children who constitute the Nation were the great driving force behind 
the doctrine enunciated by the immortal Jefferson, given life by him, 
and carried through by Cleveland and Wilson. I am convinced that 
our platform voices that doctrine, I stand committed to the platform 
and will welcome an opportunity to reorganize and make more efficient 
the agencies of government, to the end that the burden of taxation may 
be lightened. > 

Our platform lays at rest the absurd claim insidiously put out by 
Republican propaganda that the Republican Party has a monopoly upon 
the mechanics of prosperity. Our platform in its tariff and financial 
policy gives assurance to every legitimate business man, wage earner, 
farmer, and taxpayer that prosperity will not only be conserved but 
fairly distributed among all. The definite declaration of the convention 
to aid agriculture and the planks dealing with labor problems are sound, 
progressive, and sincere, as is also the party commitment to the de- 
velopment of our water power without alienating our God-given re- 
sources, Our plank on foreign policy states the simple truth that the 
divine command to “ Love thy neighbor as thyself” contains no limita- 
tion and was intended to apply as between nations. 

The equal and even enforcement of the law is the corner stone upon 
which rests the whole structure of democratic government. If it is 
the will of the people of this Nation that I am to take an oath as 
President of the United States to protect and defend our Constitution 
and laws, I will execute that oath to the limit of my ability without 
reservation or evasion. 

It is well known that I believe there should be fundamental changes 
in the present provisions for national prohibition, based, as I stated 
in my Jackson Day letter, on the fearless application to the problem 
of the principles of Jeffersonian democracy. While I fully appreciate 
that these changes can only be made by the people themselves through 
their elected legislative representatives, I feel it to be the duty of the 
chosen leader of the people to point the way which, in his opinion, 
leads to a sane, sensible solution of a condition which I am convinced’ 
is entirely unsatisfactory to the great mass of our people. 

Common honesty compels us to admit that corruption of law-enforce- 
ment officials, bootlegging, and lawlessness are now prevalent through- 
out this country. I am satisfied that without returning to the old 
evils that grew from the saloon, which years ago I held and still hold 
was and ought always to be a defunct institution in this country, by 
the application of the democratic principles of local self-government 
and State rights we can secure real temperance, respect for law, and 
eradication of the existing evils. 

In my formal acceptance of your nomination I shall give to the people 
of the country my views in full upon all of the issues of the campaign. 
In the way I know that you can do it, give the delegates my warmest 


thanks for the confidence they have reposed in me, and my assurance 


that, with their support, I confidently expect to lead the historic 
Democratic Party to victory in November. 
ALFRED E, SMITH. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, in pursuance to Senate 
Joint Resolution 23, appoints as the Senate member of the 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission the Senator 
from Indiana, Mr. Watson, the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Fess, 
and the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. MCKELLAR. 

STATE BANK & TRUST CO. OF FAYETTEVILLE, TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Colorado 
IMr. Putpps], who objected to our returning to Calendar 1086, 
a few moments ago, says he now has no objection. I therefore 
ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 
5894, for the relief of the State Bank & Trust Co. of Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RIO GRANDE BRIDGE, TEX. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Commerce I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 13778) authorizing Alex Gonzales, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Rio Grande near the town of Ysleta, Tex. 

I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


E T PP 
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AMENDMENT OF GENERAL LEASING ACT 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar 702, which was passed over, that being 
House bill 10885. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to haye some explanation of that. 

Mr. ODDIE. This bill has been passed by the House and 
favorably reported on by the department. It is a bill which 
clarifies the language of a previous enactment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator how this got on the 
calendar? 

Mr. ODDIE. It was passed by the House and came over here 
as a House bill, and it is on the calendar now. 

Mr. SMOOT. It should have gone to a committee. 

Mr. ODDIE. It has been passed on by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The calendar does not show that it ever went 
to a committee. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is House bill 10885. It is a rather strange 
proceeding. The calendar shows that on April 3, 1928, the 
bill was read twice and placed on the calendar, It did not go 
to a committee at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At the time the bill came over 
from the House there was a Senate bill on the calendar in 
identical terms, and the House bill was substituted for the 
Senate bill. This bill was passed on April 4, 1928. Then the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] entered a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is a substitute bill, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Let it be passed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask that the bill be read. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask if the Sena- 
tor from Nevada will explain the purport of this bill. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the adoption of the new lan- 
guage will make a uniform rule and uniform language for all 
minerals subject to prospecting except oil and gas, 

Section 24 of the act of February 25, 1920, provides for a 
royalty “of not less than one-eighth of the amount of value of 
the production.” The new potash act provides for a royalty of 
“not less than 2 per cent of the quantity or gross value of the 
output of potassium compounds and other related products, 
except sodium, at the point of shipment to market,” the excep- 
tion as to sodium obviously being because of the higher mini- 
mum royalty for sodium in said section 24. The proposed draft 
provides the same minimum royalty for sodium as for potash 
compounds, thus doing away with the exception and making 
more practicable and profitable the mining and sale of sodium 
compounds as a by-product of potash mining operations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the provision in regard to 
sodium mean the same as that in regard to potash? 

Mr. ODDIE. They do not under the present law. This sim- 
plifies the matter. It applies to a small area in my State, and 
I hope the objection will be withdrawn. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ONE MONTHS’ EXTRA PAY FOR SENATE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the desk, and I ask for its adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. BEEASE. Mr. President, is there any provision in the 
resolution for one months’ extra pay for the pages? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not believe there is any 
provision under which the pages would be paid. 

Mr. BLEASE. I think these little boys ought to have an 
extra month’s pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ing the resolution to that effect. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, a few moments ago the Senate passed a resolution, which 
I offered, authorizing the payment of a months extra salary to 
the clerks of Senators and the clerks and messengers of the 
standing committees and the pages of the Senate. I am now 
advised that there is no fund out of which that payment can be 


I have no objection to amend- 
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made. I desire to move a reconsideration of the yote whereby 
the resolution was agreed to, with a view to offering two amend- 
ments to it. I ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted 
to move such reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson of Indiana in the 
chair). Is there objection. The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask that the resolution may 


be changed from a simple Senate resolution to a joint resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 166) to pay certain em- 
ployees of the Senate and committees a sum equal to one 
month’s compensation of each thereof, was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to clerks, assistant clerks, additional 
clerks, and messengers to Senators, and to clerks and messengers of 
the standing committees of the Senate, and Senate pages now borne 
upon the pay rolls of the Senate, for extra services rendered during the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress, a sum equal to one month's 
compensation at the rate said clerks, assistant clerks, additional 
clerks, and messengers are now receiving. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I now move to add at the end 
of the resolution the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of the resolution it is 
proposed to strike out the period and insert a comma and the 
following words: 


In the absence of objection it 


and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for making such payments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NAVIGATION OF THE COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a Senate document certain documents and other 
papers which I have assembled relative to navigation on the 
Colorado River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EQUITABLE USE OF THE WATERS OF THE LOWER COLORADO RIVER AND 
THE RIO GRANDE (S. 163) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed: 

To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith the report from the Secretary of State in 
response to Senate Resolution No. 181, adopted by the Senate 
on April 20, 1928, requesting to be furnished with certain infor- 
mation regarding the equitable use of the waters of the lower 
Colorado River and the Rio Grande. 


The question is on agreeing to 


The Chair 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tue Waite Hotse, May 22, 1928. 


COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND ESTIMATES, 1928—29 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, authority was given me by the 
Senate as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to 
present certain tables with reference to appropriations and esti- 
mates for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. 

Before proceeding with this brief statement I desire to pay a 
sincere tribute to my coworker on appropriations for many 
years, Hon. Martin B. Madden, late chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, who has passed on to his reward. 
He was my friend, and to claim him as one’s friend meant much. 
We worked together for many years and helped adjust many 
hotly contested matters, such as must necessarily arise in ap- 
propriation work, and always with the warmest mutual affec- 
tion. I miss him. Our Committees on Appropriations have 
lost a courageous, honest, and loyal helper. 


ESTIMATES FOR 1929 REDUCED $9,331,779.05 


Table A shows the appropriations for the fiscal year 1929 to 
be $8,331,779.05 less than the estimates submitted by the Bureau 
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of the Budget. This fine result has been accomplished only 
with a great amount of hard, laborious effort on the part of 
both Committees on Appropriations, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and all others connected with the work. I desire to thank 
each member of my committee for his loyal support in accom- 
plishing this result. I could wish for no abler help. Con- 
gress has reduced the estimates of the Budget during the last 
seven years, as follows: 


TTT 
Second estimate — . 


8312, 361, 792. 27 
10, 741, 504. 15 


TREN estimntes TTT a O N E s 9, 024, 637. 08 
BOUT OBATO EA a Ere — 12,596, 495. 90 
FIE estimates En e a 6, 716, 064. 34 
enn 2 7, 752, 939. 03 
Seventh estimate 9, 331, 779. 05 
Total reduction in the seven sets of esti- 
mates 368, 525, 211. 82 


Table B shows the total appropriations made during the first 
session of the Seventieth Congress to be 84, 628.045, 035.09 — an in- 
crease of $478,542,508.44 over the appropriations made during 
the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. The appropria- 
tions made during the second session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress were $4,149,502,526.65. To this sum should be added 
$120,000,000, the amount of appropriations carried forward to 
the first deficiency bill for the fiscal year 1928 on account of the 
failure of the second deficiency bill for the fiscal year 1927 and 
the public buildings appropriation bill at the second session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, which would make the total appropria- 
tions made during the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
$4,269,502,526.65, and deducting a similar sum from the $4,628,- 
045,035.09 made during the first session of the Seventieth Congress 
reduces this sum to $4,508,045,035.09. Thus the appropriations 
made during the first session of the Seventieth Congress are 
$238,542,508.44 in excess of the appropriations made during the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress. This result, when 
carefully analyzed, is nothing more nor less than what has been 
anticipated for some time. 

In my remarks on the question of increased appropriations 
at the close of the second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
I called attention to what I believed then to be a fact—that 
reductions in appropriations could not reasonably be looked 
forward to in the very near future, and that I believed we 
were then at rock-bottom figures, as our appropriations had 
been gradually coming down since the World War and we were 
at that time practically on a genuine peace basis. Prosperity 
and good times demand increased as well as new governmental 
functions, We have reduced our gross public debt outstanding 
from $18,873,852,065.05 of May 31, 1927, to $17,755,711,829.98 of 
May 31, 1928, a decrease of $1,118,140,235.07. We have reduced 
the interest on the public debt for the fiscal year 1929 the sum 
of $50,000,000. 

Everything considered by a careful survey of the whole field, 
this session of Congress has made a splendid record for saving 
public money. 

I desire to present certain deductions from the increase of 
appropriations, amounting to $238,542,508.44 as above referred 
to, made during the first session of the Seventieth Congress over 
appropriations made during the second session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, to which I invite the fair consideration of all 
concerned, which are as follows: 

Government life-insurance fund, Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. . . 774, 500, 000. 00 

(This permanent annual appropriation en- 
ables the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to 
carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to vet- 
erans upon the security of adjusted-service cer- 
tificates.”) 

Settlement of war claims act of 1928___________ 

(This appropriation provides for the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the settlement of certain claims of American 
nationals against Germany, Austria, and Hun- 
gary, and of nationals of Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary against the United States, and for 
the ultimate return of all property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian.”) 


50, 000, 000. 00 
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Public: pulldings — — 
(This appropriation provides for the construc- 
tion of public buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia and throughout the United States under the 
provisions of the public buildings act, approved 
May 25, 1926, as amended. This is the first 
public buildings act for some years, and the 
reasons for the construction of each building are 
based on sound facts touching population, postal 
receipts, congestion in existing Federal build- 
ings, amount of rentals paid, and the adequacy 
and suitability of present quarters.) 
meren of the Navy-- — 
(This increase is to speed up the work on 
ships heretofore authorized by law and now 
under construction, in order that all of same 
may be practically completed within the fiscal 
year 1930.) 
Increase in aviation of the Army, Navy, Post 
Office, and Commerce 
(This increase is to keep pace with the rapidly 
growing demands of our Army and Navy and to 
meet their mapped-out five-year programs; to 
transport our mail by airplanes by the Post 
Office Department; and to enable the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to provide lighted airways for 
the Post Office Department as well as for com- 
mercial uses.) 
Civil-service retirement fund 
(This appropriation enables our Government 
to meet the liabilities which have accrued 
against it in connection with the retirement of 
civil employees.) 
Pontal: Servyine T cence 
(This appropriation includes $7,500,000 for 
carrying out the provisions of the merchant ma- 
rine act, 1928, in relation to the transportation 
of foreign mail, and the balance is on account 
of the increased demand for better and larger 
postal facilities due to increasing population, 
good times, and general prosperity.) 
Flood control of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
SARCOMAS 
(This appropriation is to meet the require- 
ments of the act entitled “An act for the control 
of floods on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes.”) 
Military post construction 
(This appropriation is to better the housing 
conditions of the Army, which at present are 
deplorable.) 
Purchase of triangle properties in the District 
IE OOM DIR A AAE E A ese sett eee epee — 
(This land is to be used for sites for Govern- 
ment buildings authorized by law. The con- 
struction of said buildings will greatly reduce 
the rent expenses of the Government and also 
provide permanent buildings for those activi- 
ties of the Government now housed in tempo- 
rary war-time structures.) 
Cape Cod Canal bonds 
(This appropriation provides for the payment 
of the 50-year first-mortgage bonds of the Bos- 
ton, Cape Cod & New York Canal Co., as 
authorized in the act approved Jan. 21, 1927.) 
River and harbor work 
(This increase is to facilitate work in order 
to more efficiently maintain the channels of our 
rivers, deepen harbors, etc.) 
Flood relief in the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Kentucky 
(This provides for the repair of roads and 
bridges damaged by the floods of 1927.) 
Eradication of pink bollworm 
(This emergency appropriation is to carry out 
the provisions of the joint resolution entitled 
Joint resolution to provide for the eradication 
of pink bollworm and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor,” approved May 21, 1928.) 


May 29 


24, 300, 000. 00 


21, 782, 818, 00 


19, 950, 000. 00 


15, 250, 000. 00 


15, 000, 000. 00 


$10, 299; 975. 00 


9, 680, 000. 00 


6, 230, 000. 00 


5, 886, 310. 00 


g 


5, 197, 294, 00 


5, 000, 000. 00 


1928 


Ammimition | (storage — 0 ska 
(This makes provision to better protect our 

population in reference to the storage of high 

explosives.) 

Mount Vernon Highway. 
(This meets the provisions of the act entitled 

“An act to authorize and direct the survey, con- 

struction, and maintenance of a memorial high- 
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3, 108,159.00 | way to connect Mount Vernon, in the State 


of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge 
across the Potomac River at Washington.“) 
Foreign Service building program 
(This enables the United States to better 
house the activities of our Government abroad, 
and is in accordance with the provisions of the 
“Foreign Service buildings act, 1926.“) 


Taste A.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, Seventieth Congress, first session 


Title of act 


Regular acts, fiscal year 1929 


Agriculture, Department of- 
District of Columbia 22 
Independent offices 
Interior Department 
Legislative establishment 
Navy Department 


War Department: 
Military 
Nonmilitary 


Total, War Dapartment 


Total, regular annual acts 


Deficiency acts 


Wits) 3028: 5 e 
Second, 1928 


Total, deficiency acts 


Total, regular annual and deficiency acts 


Miscellaneous relief, claims, and other acts (estimated) 


Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), ap- 
propriations com- 
pared with Budget 


Budget estimates, 
Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session 


Appropriations, 
Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session 


estimates 
Pee eee $138, 129, 839.88 | $139, 138, 793. 88 +$1, 008, 954. 00 
cao e 1 37, 693, 686. 00 37, 625, 208. 00 — 68, 478. 00 
Ret meee 527, 553, 802. 00 527, 593, 111. 00 +39, 309. 00 
* 273, 165, 839. 00 272, 656, 039. 00 — 509, 800. 00 
3 18, 072, 146. 86 17, 746, 893. 26 — 325, 253. 60 
r 361, 264, 907. 00 362, 145, 812. 00 | +880, 905. 00 


— — 13, 950, 955. 14 13, 955, 955. 14 +5, 000. 00 
LAER BIE 26, 874, 742. 50 26, 759, 342. 50 —115, 400. 00 
sie SED eel 38, 071, 460. 00 38, 136, 960. 00 +65, 500. 00 
ee 10, 960, 840. 00 10, 968, 340. 00 +7, 500. 00 


L 89, 857, 997. 64 | 89, 820, 597. 64 — 37, 400. 00 
— —. . — — ee 
301, 510, 218. 00 296, 392, 018. 00 —5, 118, 200. 00 
768, 050, 042. 00 764, 950, 042. 00 —3, 100, 000. 00 


1, 069, 560, 260. 00 | 1, 061, 342, 080. 00 —8, 218, 200. 00 


See hey sts 309, 781, 755. 00 309, 601, 568. 50 —180, 186. 50 
Set E 82, 080, 258. 00 88, 915, 653. 09 +6, 835, 395. 00 
„ 391, 862, 013. 00 398, 517, 221. 50 +6, 655, 208. 50 
——— 2, 907, 160, 491. 38 4 2, 906, 585, 736. 28 — 574, 755. 10 


+162, 422. 65 


200, 774, 524. 89 


200, 936, 947. 54 


SETAE 155, 672, 204. 34 146, 017, 757.74 | —9, 654. 446. 60 
. 356, 446, 729. 23 340, 954, 705.28 9,492, 023. 95 
FASENE 3, 263, 607, 220. 61 | 3, 253, 540, 441. 56 | —10, 086, 779. 05 
8 65, 000. 00 1800, 000.00 | J 735, 000 00 
ele Pe ee 
3 4, 637, 376, 814. 14 4, 628, 045, 035.09  —9, 331, 779. 05 


Exclusive of 842,500 for Freedmen's Hospital transferred to Interior appropriation bill. 
2? Includes $550,000 transferred from first deficiency and $42,500 from District of Columbia estimates and exclusive of $222,000 


transferred to first deficiency bill. 


3 House Document No. 149, Water Boundary, United States and Mexico. 


1 Estimated. 


5 Classification of foregoing appropriation by fiscal years: 


1929 


$4, 322, 148, 922. 06 
283, 409, 395. 22 
22, 486, 717. 81 


4, 628, 045, 035. 09 


—— z n k⸗ es 
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Taste B.—Comparison of appropriations made during the first session of the Seventieth Congress with those of the second session of 
the Sizty-ninith Congress 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), first 
session Seventieth 
Congress compared 
with second session 

Sixty-ninth Con- 


Appropriations, Appropriations, 
Sixty-ninth Con- Seventieth Con- 
gress, second session| gress, first session 


Title of act 


gress 
Regular annual acts 
Agriculture tcc e ei cee ð e a EEA $128, 511, 739.00 | $139, 138, 793.88 | 7810, 627, 054. 88 
Districtiof Columbia: . aea nA se eeu a EN seals 36, 282, 385. 00 37, 625, 208. 00 +1, 342, 823. 00 
Executive office and independent offices. ___.-...---------------- 512, 903, 808. 00 527, 593, 111. 00 +14, 689, 303. 00 
e coe i ee S A ee ene eee en See Oia Cream 260, 305, 020. 00 272, 656, 039. 00 +12, 351, 019. 00 
Legislative establishment en ae= 16, 433, 779. 56 17, 746, 893. 26 +1, 313, 113. 70 
NAV yoo cs ee et eee ne aco = e a E 316, 215, 107. 00 362, 145, 812. 00 +45, 930, 705. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
oc TTT ON een 12, 013, 886. 41 13, 955, 955. 14 +1, 942, 068. 73 
Jitoe ccs ato aise css ea ee BOE eno AE eae 26, 400, 889. 50 26, 759, 342. 50 +358, 453. 00 
anne MHH) aoa a n E 36, 627, 450. 00 38, 136, 960. 00 +1, 509, 510. 00 
Ao AAA E sien T SS 10, 134, 516. 00 10, 968, 340. 00 +833, 824. 00 
Total, State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 85, 176, 741. 91 89, 820, 597. 64 +4, 643, 855. 73 
Treasury and Post Office: 
HE Tr YS (oan . eS Si a E nana 137, 581, 093. 00 296, 392,018.00 | +158, 810, 925. 00 
Ea AO E or ER Eh e aon 755, 336, 200. 00 764, 950, 042. 00 +9, 613, 842. 00 
Total, Treasury and Post Office. ........--.--.----.-.-.-- 892, 917, 293. 00 | 1, 061, 342, 060. 00 +168, 424, 767. 00 
280, 618, 885. 00 309, 601, 568. 50 +28, 982, 683. 50 
79, 162, 844. 00 88, 915, 653. 00 +9, 752, 809. 00 
359, 781, 729. 00 398, 517, 221. 50 +38, 735, 492. 50 
Fotai, Tornat annual acts. e ashes sewn ner 2, 608, 527, 602. 47 | 2, 906, 585, 736. 28 +298, 058, 133. 81 
Deficiency acts 
PERG OD PEER A ea cee A e gene en Sean T AEN TOO) B34 Ole he E es be — 185, 612, 334. 01 
rr d R E a ee AT 200, 936, 947. 54 | +200, 936, 947. 54 
r . a a Ele aaea a ee 146, 017, 757.74 | +146, 017, 757. 74 
TOLA deticionty atte: o---- nn eenen 185, 612, 334. 01 346, 954, 705. 28 | +161, 342, 371. 27 
Miscellaneous acts carrying appropriations, fiscal year 1928 
Miscellaneous, relief, and other act ss. 10, 410, 082. 17 1 800, 000. 00 —9, 610, 082. 17 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts 2, 804, 550, 018. 65 | 3, 254, 340, 441. 56 +449, 790, 422. 91 
Permanent and indefinites 
Sele. A E A A A SN. 11, 351, 250. 00 11, 010, 500. 00 — 340, 750. 00 
HT gt Se Oy e S R AEE E A A A EA 3, 000. 00 eee 
Dare T 7, 452, 000. 00 84, 650, 250. 00 +77, 198, 250. 00 
e e E ee tiem a 25, 179, 000. 00 27, 454, 000. 00 +2, 275, 000. 00 
ee 25, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 —15, 000. 00 
rr TVT 800. 00 160, 800. 00 +160, 000, 00 
WAS EOE Shae So art SPY eee T E reat UNE y SES 1, 916, 850. 00 1, 887, 550. 00 — 29, 300. 00 
Poat ORO e . . ada one 220, 000. 00 +220, 000. 00 
SMG S Su ead ike on cas as aes is aaa ee Oe 141, 233. 00 $45, 988-00) bio ena 
Treasury: 
Interest on the public debt. 2 720, 000, 000. 00 670, 000, 000. 00 —50, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds 2 537, 120, 735. 00 541, 623, 393. 53 +4, 502, 658. 53 
Ordinary permanent and indefinite s 31, 145, 040. 00 23, 735, 737. 00 —7, 409, 303. 00 
Total, Treasury p rada na a EE 1, 288, 265, 775. 00 | 1, 235, 359, 130, 53 — 52, 906, 644. 47 
War Department: 
Military novies (occ dt Pal eh ee en 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 565, 900. 00 +65, 900. 00 
Nonwillitiiry eetlyition cov ccwexcccnedseesteunecareeacouce 6, 575, 600. 00 8, 522, 230. 00 +1, 946, 630. 00 
Total, War Department:~ y eo SESE 8, 075, 600. 00 10, 088, 130. 00 +2, 012, 530. 00 


1! Approximated. 
Revised in Budget in December, 1927, 
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Taste B.—Comparison of appropriations made during the first session of the Seventieth Congress with those of the second session of 
the Sizty-ninth Congress—Continued 


Title of act 


Total permanent and indefinite 
Grand total 
Postal Service (regular annual and deficiency acts) 
Grand total, exclusive of Postal Service, from postal revenues -| 3, 394, 166, 326. 65 


? Revised in Budget in December, 1927. 


An ͤ ore tas beech eaebe sama aa san inch $2, 542, 000. 00 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), first 
session Seventieth 
Congress compared 
with second session 

Sixty-ninth Con- 

gress 


Appropriations Appropriations 
Sixty-ninth Con- | Seventieth Con- 
gress, second session| gress, first session 


$2, 720, 000. 00 


1, 344, 952, 508. 00 ß 1, 373, 704, 593. 53 


4, 149, 502, 526. 65 | 4, 628, 045, 035. 09 
755, 336, 200. 00 776, 974, 541. 45 


$+178, 000. 00 
28 752, 085. 53 
__ +478, 542, 508 44 
+21, 638, 341. 45 
+456, 904, 166. 99 


? Exclusive of $15,050,042 included in the Budget statements as a permanent appropriation to cover estimated deficiency in 
§ 


postal revenues for 1929. tal 
of the permanent appropriations would constitute a duplication. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this morning the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] presented a majority 
report from the select committee appointed to investigate the 
Tariff Commission. At that time I obtained unanimous con- 
sent to file the views of the minority, which would follow the 
majority report immediately in the printing of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Reoorp. I now ask leave to submit the views of the 
minority. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The report which I filed was 
ordered to be printed; but I have no objection to printing it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Neither the majority report nor 
the views of the minority are long, and I think they both ought 
to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report submitted by me may be printed in 
the Recorp, with the views of the minority submitted by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and with the additional views of 
the Senator from Wisconsin if filed in time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And if the majority report 
shall be printed as a Senate document, then I ask that the 
yiews of the minority be printed in the same document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The views of the minority, submitted by Mr. Rxxp of Penn- 
sylvania, will be found on page 10552. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to add that the former 
Senator from New York, Mr. Wadsworth, is not present in 
Washington to-day, but I think I know his views sufficiently 
well to say that if here he would join in the views which I 
have just filed. 


ORLA W. ROBINSON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged from the 
further consideration of House bill 7324, to clarify the military 
record of Orla W. Robinson, and that the bill be passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is that bill? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will explain it to the Senator, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What is the calendar number? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not on the calendar, This man served 
an enlistment in the Army, his enlistment expired, and he en- 
listed a second time. During his second enlistment he was 
charged with theft, tried by court-martial, and convicted. After 
his conviction he enlisted again in the United States Marine 
Corps and served a full term, and received an honorable dis- 
charge. It has developed now that by reason of the fact that he 
would not, as is said, “squeal” on his companions in the Army, 
he was convicted wrongly. Affidavits are in the report from his 
comrades establishing his innocence. He has been an honorable 
citizen for many years, is a prominent minister of the Methodist 
Church in Kentucky, and desires to have his record cleared. It 
does not involve any financial matter in any way. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I object. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I want to say a word about the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky to discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from 


This sum is included in the total of the Post 


ffice appropriation act and to include it again in the total 


the further consideration of the bill to which he refers. We 
have approximately 900 bills now in the committee. If the 
Senate did this for one, they must do it for all, because every 
Senator who has introduced one of those relief bills obviously 
must believe in its propriety or he would not have introduced it. 
I hope the Senate will set its face firmly against that policy. 
Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it in order to move to discharge the com- 
mittee from the consideration of this bill and to bring it before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion would not be in 
order. 

THE CALENDAR. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

The first bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 2787) providing 
for the appointment of governcrs of the non-Christian Provinces 
in the Philippine Islands by the Governor General without th 
consent of the Philippine Senate. G 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting war, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Let that go over. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE IN COTTONSEED OIL 


The bill (S. 1414) for the prevention and removal of ob- 
structions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cottonseed 
oil by regulating transactions on futures exchanges, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1728) placing service postmasters in the classi- 
fied service was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1462) for the adoption of the Columbia Basin 
reclamation project, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1266) to create in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor a division of safety was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over under ob- 
jection, 

UNITED STATES CODE OF LAWS 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire whether 
it would be in order now to ask for the consideration of a 
House bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 18621) authorizing a 
preparation and publication of a supplement to the Code of 
Laws of the United States, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the calendar num- 
ber? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not on the calendar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What kind of a bill is this? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. On Saturday we passed a bill 
which provided for the codification of the laws of the present 
Congress, a supplement to the United States Code of Laws. 

The bill provides for the publication and printing of that 

“codification. It also provides for a continuation of the com- 
mittee doing this work after the conclusion of this session, 
and provides likewise for the printing of the codification of 
laws for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. How many copies does the 
resolution authorize to be printed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I take it that it calls for the 
same number as the original measure called for. The pro- 
yisions of section 7 of the bill cover that question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, can the Senator inform 
the Senate what was done in the House with the amendment 
adopted by the Senate to the bill to which he refers? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am advised by the chairman of 
the House committee that the amendment of the Senate was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very gratified that it has been 
done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator if 
it has been the custom in the past for Congress to do the 
printing for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am unable to say so, but I 
should assume that is the case, because they are the laws of 
Congress. I should add that the provisions of the bill in 
relation to the printing of this supplemental number are the 
same as the provisions in relation to the printing of the original 
Code of Laws. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13621) authorizing 
a preparation and publication of a supplement to the Code of 
Laws of the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CIVIL ACTIONS IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Broome 
County Bar Association with reference to Senate bill 3151. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ANNUAL MEETING OF BROOME COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION MAY 12, 


By Mr. F. J. Meagher: 

Resolved, That the report of the committee on judiciary and law 
reform expressing its disapproval of United States Senate bill No. 
8151 be, and the same hereby is, adopted; and further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Bar Association be, and he 
hereby is, instructed to transmit a copy of the said report and of 
this resolution to Hon. Royal S. Corlaxp and Hon. Rosrert F. WAG- 
NER, Members of the United States Senate from the State of New 
York, and to Hon. Jonx D. CLARKE, Representative in Congress of 
the thirty-fourth congressional district of the State of New York. 


To the Broome County Bar Association. 

GENTLEMEN: The president of the bar association has brought to 
the attention of the committee on judiciary and law reform United 
States Senate bill 3161 introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Norris and so far as relates to the matter in hand it pro- 
vides: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 24 of 
the Judicial Code (sec. 41, U. S. C,), as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: First. Of all suits of a civil nature at common law or 
in equity brought by the United States or by any officer thereof 
authorized by law to sue.” 

As the law now stands, this paragraph 1 of section 24 of the 
Judicial Code, in addition to the provisions above quoted, also pro- 
vides for the bringing of actions in the United States district courts 
by a citizen of one State against a citizen of another State in cases 
involving the sum of $3,000, or more. 

Your committee understands that the object of the law as it now 
stands was to overcome what prejudice might exist against a resident 
ef one State in bringing an action against a resident of another State 
in the State courts. Your committee believes that this provision is 
just. 
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The amendment to this section which your committee calls to your 
attention is for the purpose of eliminating this provision now avail- 
able by a citizen of one State against a citizen of another State. 

Your committee is of the opinion that no need exists for restricting, 
the present privileges granted to citizens to enter the United States 
courts, and recommends that this association express its disapproval 
of this proposed bill to the Senators of the State of New York and to: 
its Representative in Congress from the thirty-fourth congressional 
district. 

Dated May 12, 1928. 

Burr M. MAASHER, 

J. L. GREGORY, 

C. ADDISON KEELER, 

Wittum L. Lewts, 

THOMAS J. KEENAN, 
Committee on Judiciary and Law Reform. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY WATER LEVELS 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I asked unanimous consent to 
print several newspaper articles and editorials pertaining to and 
growing out of my opposition to special interests’ desire of my 
State to raise the international boundary water levels between 
Minnesota and Ontario, and I also desire to have printed, and 
ask unanimous consent therefor, several newspaper articles 
and editorials, including a newspaper statement of mine in ref- 
erence to this international boundary water question and the 
enforced payment of back income taxes by these same special 
interests, all of which, together with their machinations, mis- 
statements, and false charges in reference to myself are, in 
my opinion, of interest to the people of Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

[From the Atwater (Minn.) Republican Press, Friday, May 4, 1928] 

Tom ScHALL’s speech before the United States Senate on the conser- 
vation of our natural resources is well worthy of a Senator from the 
State of Minnesota. He may be blind, but nevertheless he sees more 
than many of us who haye full use of our eyesight. He is brilliant. 
Senator ScHALL’s greatest faculty is his unflinching courage in boldly 
opposing the forces that would dry up our lakes and streams and 
eventually break down the forests, which are the property of our people. 
The fish, birds, and other wild life belong to the people as a whole and 
should be so regarded. Tom Scart does not take into consideration 
either wealth or power when he decides to do battle. What the Senator 
says is sometimes pretty mean stuff, because it is dangerously close to 
the truth. (Maple Lake Messenger.) 

{From the Milan (Minn.) Standard, Friday, May 4, 1928) 

Whatever faults Senator SCHALL may have, the one act of his in com- 
pelling the Backus-Brooks outfit to pay $3,160,000 in taxes, which they 
probably would never have been called upon to pay had it not been: 
for him, ought to have careful consideration when Mr. ScHALL’s ene- 
mies begin their active campaign to unseat him in 1930. (Madison 


Independent Press.) 


If it hadn't been for the $3,160,000 in back taxes, we wonder how 
much would have been known about the alleged faults of Senator 
SCHALL. 


[From the St. Paul Dispatch, Friday, March 30, 1928] 
Backus BEHIND MAGNUS DRIVE, SCHALL Avers—Lazoritp PLAYS “ Man 
FRIDAY” IN “Smoxe Screen” ATTACK, SENATOR CHARGES—DAM 
ISSUE CALLED MOTIVE—STATEMENT QUESTIONS SINCERITY OF OUSTER 
Move LAUNCHED as PoriTıcs HUM 


Senator THOMAS D. SCHALL, in a statement issued to-day, charged 
that efforts of former Senator Magnus Johnson to reopen the United 
States Senate contest over his election are in reality another attack on 
him by E. W. Backus, millionaire Minneapolis lumberman. 

The attack, he charged, is “only another smoke screen of Backus to 
cover up the real issue in Minnesota, blocking of Backus interests’ 
efforts to destroy the grandeur of Minnesota’s north woods country by 
building his power dams on Canadian boundary waters.” 


SENATOR SCHALL’S CHARGES _ 


Senator SCHALL also charges in his statement: 

“That Mr. Backus paid Johnson's campaign expenses and a salary 
while he was running on the Farmer-Labor ticket against a Republican, 

“That he [SCHALL] had advance information that an effort would 
be made to get ‘another smear investigation before the Senate to 
make slanderous charges against me under congressional immunity.’ 

“That he has received information that Backus is making arrange- 
ments to charter a special train to take Minnesota and possibly North 
Dakota delegates to the Republican convention in Kansas City. 

“That Mr. Backus is aligning himself with Presidential Candidate 
Lowden on a farm-relief record only to ‘take unto himself a popular 
Minnesota issue, the McNary-Haugen bill, in order to divert attention 
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from that other great Minnesota issue—conservation of natural re- 
sources.’ 

“I notice by Thursday evening's St. Paul and Minneapolis papers 
that Magnus Johnson expects to revive the charges against me, contend- 
ing that he has new evidence. Iam not at all surprised,” said Senator 
SCHALL. 

SAY HUGHES ALSO WROTE 


“On my return to Minneapolis last Thursday I was advised that 
Donald Hughes (Minneapolis attorney for Johnson) bad also written 
Senator Suipsteap and wanted this contest reopened. It is very 
peculiar that this should come about at this time, when the political 
pot is boiling in Minnesota, the question of national politics being upper- 
most in the minds of the public. 

“The United States Senate disposed of this case. In the face of that 
a group of State senators who were controlled by E. W. Backus re- 
opened this matter in the last Minnesota Legislature. They had the 
widest latitude to present evidence, but nothing was produced. It was 
a packed committee, with the exception of one, Mr. Johnson, of Ivanhoe, 
of State senators under the dominating influence of E. W. Backus, and 
if there was any evidence you can rest assured they presented it. 

“The Minnesota State Senate, after a thorough investigation lasting 
many weeks, was forced to exonerate me completely. Because of the 
stand I took against E. W. Backus on the tax question some years ago, 
when I introduced a resolution in Congress which forced him to pay 
$3,218,000 back taxes for the corporation which he represents and 
several hundred thousand dollars more on his personal taxes, and be- 
enuse for many years I have been vitally interested in protecting the 
public's interest in the matter of water power in the northern part of 
the State, and because I have at various times on the floor of Congress 
in the last five years stated my unalterable position against his water- 
power projects, and because I saw fit to give expression through the 
press so the public might thoroughly understand how necessary it is at 
this time to conserve our natural resources and expose the movement 
back of it to take away from the people their rightful heritage, I am 
being hounded by such men as Magnus Johnson and others of his kind. 
It was shown before the investigating committee of the State senate, on 
Mr. Backus's own testimony, that he and Magnus Johnson were on very 
close terms. 

Besides wanting to smear me, they wanted this purposeless inves- 
tigation of me to distract the public attention from the fact that 
grave charges were flying about that there was a shortage in the office 
of the State treasurer and an investigation was being demanded. 

“Also, there was a demand for an investigation of a member of the 
securities commission appointed by the governor. Since the legislature 
adjourned, this member, Andrew E. Nelson, through the efforts of the 
United States attorney, has been indicted, tried, and convicted of aiding 
a $1,000,000 fraud scheme of C. A. Cochran, and has been sentenced to 
20 years in Leavenworth prison. 

“The State senate set up a smoke screen of trying Tom SCHALL, and 
tried to smear me while they were covering up the State administra- 
tion.” 

CALLS BACKUS INSTIGATOR 


“This attack is not an attack by Magnus Johnson, but by E. W. 
Backus, brought covertly through Johnson as Backus’s man Friday.“ 
This he has been since Backus hired him ‘by the month and expenses ' 
to run as a Farmer-Laborite against J. A. O. Preus, a Republican, for 
the United States Senate. 

“Backus knows at last that the issue I have fought for for years 
has become a pulsing State issue, that the 30,000 or 40,000 sportsmen 
and organized conservationists in the State are up in arms against 
Backus's dam and power projects. He is afraid of this aroused senti- 
ment, 

“For years every time I shouted about it I got a bucket of cold 
water. Now the people of Minnesota know the peril of his program. 
The Izaak Walton League, World War veterans, and many other vet- 
erans and sportsmen's organizations and the Federation of Women's 
Clubs are mobilizing to protect our northern resources in their natural 
beauty against the encroachment of private interests. 

“T am in Backus's way and he will use any methods to get rid of 
me.” 

LISTS MAGNUS’S “ CONTESTS ” 


“As for Magnus, he has had lots of contests. He had a milking con- 
test when he was in Washington, but he said they gave him a dry cow 
and he lost that. 

“He had a woodchopping contest, but they gave him a dull ax, and 
he lost that. He had a marble contest, but he claimed somebody pushed 
him, and he lost that. 

* Now he is out for another contest. This time again he has a dry 
cow, a dull ax, and again somebody is pushing him—and he will lose 
this. 


“BOTH FOR HAUGEN BILL” 


“I have charged in the Senate that Backus has said he would spend 
$500,000 to beat me. 


Why is he so bitterly opposed to me? I am for 
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the MeNary-Haugen bill; have been one of its staunch supporters, and 
now, so is he. His attack is simply another smoke screen to cover up 
the real issue closest to his heart, blocking of his efforts to build power 
dams in the northern boundary waters and destroy our natural re- 
sources. 

“It is strange that at this time these charges against me, twice dis- 
credited and thrown out, should be revived, and the only reason I can 
See is that Mr. Backus secs that the political situation requires some 
sort of a smoke screen to cover up his political manipulations at the 
present time because of his control of the majority of the State delega- 
tion to the National Republican Convention. 

“At St. Paul last Friday night and Saturday it was amusing to see 
how these Minnesota State senators ran to him at his beck and call. 
They were just errand boys. 

My understanding is that he expects to control the majority of Min- 
nesota delegates to the Kansas City convention and also the statement 
has come to me that he is now arranging for a special train, which will 
be under bis jurisdiction, for the delegates from North Dakota and 
Minnesota to the Kansas City convention. 


SINCERITY QUESTIONED 


“These charges of his man Johnson are not actuated by sincere mo- 
tives. They are purely political. 

“Mr. Johnson was very anxious a few weeks ago to secure from the 
United States Senate $2,500 which he claims he had coming to him. 
He said he was broke, Where does he get the support to carry on the 
nefarious program which he is again undertaking to put over? 

“I have information that Magnus Johnson was in the pay of Backus 
when he made the race for the United States Senate against Preus. 
That he was in the pay not only so far as his campaign expenses were 
being paid or guaranteed, but that he also was being paid a salary so 
that he would not lose his time if he was defeated. Magnus himself 
told this to members of the Farmer-Labor Party when they tried to get 
him to drop out and leave the way for Fritsche and Lindbergh to run, 
T am reliably informed. 

“At the previous smear investigation, Backus testified under oath that 
I was not his friend, that I had made him pay the Government more 
than $3,000,000 in back taxes, and that he thought me unwise in that 
before I made the tax fight on the floor of Congress I should have sent 
for him and said ‘I want to talk to you about this.’ 

“ Backus tried to have Magnus, his man Friday, appointed to the In- 
ternational Joint Boundary Commission which would study and report 
on his request for the privilege of building his power dams. He went 
to the President of the United States and asked for the appointment. 
Why did he do this? 


BLAMES BIG INTERESTS 


“One does not have to analyze it very carefully in order to be satis- 
fied in his own mind that the big interests that are trying to control 
the natural resources of the northern part of the State are vitally 
interested and therefore make every effort to prejudice the minds of the 
people against me. Let them continue, It is making me thousands of 
friends, and the people of Minnesota are beginning to understand why 
they have made all these malicious attacks the past few years.” 


Most DISTINGUISHED BLIND MAN IN ALL THE WORLD, Sars WELLES 
ABBoT—NoTED CHICAGO NEWSPAPER Man GIVES HIS IMPRESSIONS oF 
FICHT AGAINST ScHaLL—Money Means Nornine to Buixp MAX 
Can Not Ske WHY MINNESOTA Citizens FIGHT Senator, Woo Has 
RISEN TO HEIGHTS UNDER PHYSICAL HANDICAP—INTERESTING 
ARTICLE 

By Wells Abbot 


It is a strange thing to an outsider to come into the State of Minne- 
sota, examine its political situation, and note the weave of the fabric, 
One good woolen thread runs through, flanked on either side by what 
appears to be shoddy. 

When Senator THOMAS D. SCHALL was elected to the Senate the in- 
terests concluded that here was an easy mark. Furthermore, the 
Senator was blind—he couldn't see. It apparently occurred to them 
that here was a person who could be bent to their bidding without much 
difficulty. 

A blind man, however, has this peculiarity: You can show him a $1 
bill and a $1,000 bill and he can't tell the difference. It's all paper to 
him, and since it is all paper, it begins to lose its value. 

Shut your eyes for five minutes and imagine yourself shut out from 
all the world—grope your way around your own house after you try 
this experiment. You will begin to understand how the material things 
that would interest other men begin to lose their value. There remains 
only the necessity for the simple, necessary things of life, and in the 
ease of a high-minded, educated, public-spirited man there remains also 
in a greater measure the sense of justice, honesty, and decency, 

This bothered the interests. Here was a Senator who would not 
budge; here was a Senator who could not be bought; here was a Sena- 
tor who could not see a $1,000 bill; and lastly, here was a Senator 
who was honest, who had fought his way up from the ranks of the people, 
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who had their interest at heart, and who, apparently, intended to 
fight the battle of the people as opposed to the interests of great 
financial groups. 

WHAT TO DO? 

Various shrewd minds decided that the best way to ruin a Senator 
like this and to discredit him was to have recourse to the old-fashioned 
“mud slinging.” 

So they began to sling gobs of mud with the intention of choking off 
this one voice in the Minnesota political wilderness; but the more mud 
they threw, the louder SCHALE yelled. It was not exactly like talking 
candy from a baby. Then, as the records show, this public servant 
forced the issue—compelled court hearings and won a decided victory, 
much to the chagrin of certain wealthy men whose money had always 
smoothed the path for them and who were not used to being licked. 

There is something petty, mean, and small in the mind and the heart 
of any man who will maliciously try to blacken the character of an 
honest public servant to further his own end. 

Instead of getting behind such a man as Schall enthusiastically, 
instead of helping him and praising him, these financial interests made 
their contribution in the form of mud pies. 


GREATEST IN THE WORLD 


There can, of course, be no doubt of the fact that Senator SCHALL is 
to-day the most distinguished blind man in all the world. 

No other man to-day, carrying his terrific handicap, has reached the 
heights of achievement or the place in our Republic that SCHALL has. 

This should be a matter of pride to every Minnesotan with a drop 
of manhood or womanhood in their veins, 

Here is sheer achievement, sheer grit, sheer ability finding its way 
from nothing to a place in the sun. What more striking example of 
heroic Americanism does the history of our country contain? 

How many other men similarly afflicted have tightened the muscles 
of their jaws, have girded up their loins, and have determined to go on 
to victory as ScHALL has? 

To the outsider there is something heroic and epic in the figure of 
ScHatt. It surprises those on the outside to contemplate the persecu- 
tion of this man who will not be bought and will insist on serving the 
people. 

However, apparently a prophet is always without honor in his own 
country. 

Which brings me to another striking incident, 


THAT DAM QUBSTION? 


Some three years ago Senator ScHALL again raised his voice against 
the building of dams in the upper Minnesota country. He contended 
that the benefit of private interests here would destroy a vast natural 
beauty spot, would harm the settlers of the region by flooding them out 
without compensation, and that the whole proposed scheme was meant 
purely for private benefit. 

Remember this was three years ago. No one can ever tell me again 
that the American public is deaf—it only took them three years to 
hear the constant admonition of Senator SCHALL. This isn’t bad, con- 
sidering the length of time required for gaining the ear of the populace 
according to other historical events. 

Three years Senator SCHALL fought this alone. He was the re- 
cipient of much mud. What he will ever do with all the mud thrown 
at him I haven't the faintest idea. Maybe he will start a subdivision— 
a muddy subdivision should be a good place to live for political cat's- 
paws who do the bidding of great financial interests and find them- 
selves out in the cold by a fortunate act of justice. 

It strikes me as I write this that justice, too, is blind; perhaps 
there is some analogy here between the mythical figure and the figure 
of the Senator weighing the balance impartially. 

But to get back to the issue of the dams in northern Minnesota. 
When the dams were opposed by Senator SCHALL there were many loud 
and fervent damns, with the different spelling, uttered by the gentle- 
men whose interest dams would have served best. 

The writer recalls an ancient truism which ran something like this, 
“That truth crushed to earth would rise again.” 

Senator SCHALL knew that eventually the inevitable spirit of justice 
would send him aid, and his faith has not gone unrewarded. 


LEGION JOINS FIGHT 


The American Legion has now taken up this fight, and Senator 
Schall, heartily welcomes this powerful ally to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with him and fight against the despoilation of one of the 
greatest beauty spots of Minnesota, 

It seems to the writer, after a somewhat casual survey into the 
persecution of Senator SCHALL, that if he were one of the men who 
had opposed the Senator and had lost as thoroughly in the courts of 
justice as they have, he would go and find himself a nice, large, warm 
hole, and he would crawl inside and proceed to pull the hole in after 
him. For the life of me I can not understand how such men can face 
the eyes of the citizens of Minnesota in bread daylight without feeling 
uncomfortable enough to melt, 
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WAS MAGNUS A DOUBLE CROSSER? 


Everybody admires the man in public life who takes a stand for the 
principles in which he honestly believes, If you are a radical and an 
office holder is a stanch conservative; honestly believes in his con- 
servative views and adheres to them all of the time, you have respect 
for that conservative, 

On the other hand, if you are a conservative and a radical is in 
office who honestly belleves in his program and is consistent in adyo- 
cating it, you will admire that radical, even though you may disagree 
with him, 

But most all Americans despise the straddler and double crosser in 
politics. 

It was with considerable amazement that tens of thousands of voters 
who had been identified with the Farmer-Labor Party learned from 
the sworn testimony of E. W. Backus, multimillionaire Republican and 
business partner of William F, Brooks, Minnesota national Republican 
committeeman, that Magnus Johnson, self-styled Farmer-Labor leader 
and Progressive, had been recommended for appointment to the inter- 
national joint commission by Mr. Backus. 

Blandly, the man, a single one of whose properties is worth $84,- 
000,000, sat on the witness stand, and—under oath—told bow he went 
to President Coolidge and asked the Nation's Chief Executive to put 
Magnus Johnson, Farmer-Labor Senator, into that $10,000-a-year job. 

Blandly, when questioned by Tom Davis, attorney for Senator SCHALL, 
Mr. Backus admitted that this commission would have an important 
bearing on the finances of his companies, because water levels are to the 
Backus-Brooks companies what oats are to a working farm horse. 

Mr. Backus did more for Magnus Johnson than merely write a letter 
to the President, recommending Magnus for this important job. 

Backus made a personal visit to Coolidge and made this request. 

And Magnus Johnson, even then sitting in the United States Senate 
by virtue of the money and organization work of the Nonpartisan League 
and labor unions, was a frequent caller on Mr. Backus and Mr. Brooks. 
Magnus often went to the offices of these industrial powers “to pay 
them a little visit.” Magnus became much better acquainted with Mr. 
Backus at Washington, when Backus was at the Capitol to push 
through the Lake of the Woods treaty, which causes overflow waters on 
lands of northern Minnesota settlers, wiping out their holdings in some 
cases, without a chance to collect damages, Magnus helped put this 
treaty through the Senate. And by a queer freak of politics the very 
counties which suffered the most from overflow gave Magnus his big- 
gest vote. Verily, the voter is played for a sucker in many ways. 

The progressive farmers of Minnesota and the organized industrial 
worker will want Magnus to explain to them why he was so chummy 
with Ed. Backus and Bill Brooks. 

What was the Farmer-Labor leader doing in the offices of the Re- 
publican overlords so often? 

Why did Magnus help put the Lake of Woods treaty across? 

Why did E. W. Backus select Magnus Johnson for a $10,000-a-year 
job on the international joint commission and take the trouble to per- 
sonally ask the President to appoint him? 

Why is Magnus Johnson, who poses as the common people's friend, 
“lick spittling” around Backus, and so interested in besmirching the 
12-year unassailable record of Tom Schar on behalf of the plain 
people? 

The comparison is more startling when you note the statement of 
Tom SCHALL on May 19, 1924, on the floor of Congress, while still a 
Member of the House. ScHaLt had no hesitancy in throwing the follow- 
ing challenge in the face of Minnesota's political overlords: 

“The Backus crowd not only holds a strangling grip upon Minnesota's 
financial] resources, but their ramifications extend into Canada, and are 
therefore international, A few years since, as a short cut to control of 
the Ontario government, they put over the Farmer-Labor ticket for the 
purpose of securing great concessions in timber and water power. They 
have not been negligent in seeking to grab control of such a movement 
in Minnesota. They are vitally interested in the international boundary 
waters treaty between Canada and the United States. They have for 
years, regardless of anyone's rights, been pursuing a ruthless course in 
the construction of water-power dams. 

“Then, too, there is a little matter of several millions of dollars of 
income taxes due to the Government of the United States, which Backus 
is vitally interested in escaping. I have introduced House Resolution 
301 to investigate this tax steal, and in case I am the Republican candi- 
date for the United States Senate I want it understood that I am in 
no way connected with this boodling, reactionary gang, and if I am 
elected to the United States Senate I shall be as free as I have been 
during my 10 years’ service in the House. No clique, gang, corporation, 
organization, or person has a 5-cent piece invested in the office I hold.” 

The tremendous onslaught and persecution to besmear Tom SCHALL 
since his election to the Senate demonstrates beyond all doubt that he 
has been true and is still unbroken, fighting the lone fight against an 
army of hirelings, barrels of money, and unlimited resources. Tom 
SCHALL, though blind, clearly foresaw what would happen when he 
began the fight against this dominating force, when over three years 
ago, on the floor of the House, he said: 
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“The people have trusted me in ever-increasing, overwhelming ma- 
jorities for 10 years, and I would fail in respect to myself and to my 
people and to my God if I shirked this disagreeable, dangerous, unwel- 
come, imminent, and imperative duty of exposing to the people of Min- 
nesota the long, grisly fingers that are reaching in to control their 
national politics, 

“I know that I shall avail but little against the tremendous din of 
paid claquers, subsidized press, and carefully manipulated but misguided 
campaign organizations. 

“I realize that it is a futile battle between the weak and strong. 
It is the scheme of the old selfish political plunder gang, headed by 
Backus, with their hands in almost every business of our State, holding 
in contempt assessors, county commissions, as well as income-tax 
officers, with a well-known trend of ruthlessness in their operations, 
well greased with their millions of ill-gotton gain filched from the 
Commonwealth against a humble, blind Representative of the people.” 

Magnus says he is going to run for the Senate again in 1930 against 
Tou SCHALL. All right, Magnus, this is a free country and you can 
run if you desire. But before you get the votes of the farmer and 
city worker who so loyally supported you in the past you must explain 
this connection with the men who are financially interested in polities 
and who are the political overlords of the Republican Party in Minne- 
sota, 

And that is going to be some job even for Magnus. The wood- 
sawing, cow-milking, marble-shooting and other contests you indulged 
in at Washington will not seem so difficult after the voters get a crack 
at you, Magnus. Some people are asleep, but a great majority will 
never reconcile the wheel horse of the Farmer Labor Party sleeping 
in the same stable with E. W. Backus and Bill Brooks. 

Mr. Backus's testimony in the hearing proved almost every statement 
that Tos Schall has made. It was hard to believe at the time Schall, 
made his fight single handed. But truth is truth. We did not credit 
it all when Tom Senates lone voice was raised in the political wilder- 
ness of protest. But Mr. Backus's testimony has brought out the truth. 

We apologize to Tom ScHatt for doubting. 


SCHALL EARNED SALARY 


What is a public servant worth? What is a United States Senator 
who honestly performs his duties worth? 

What was Senator Schals fight on the Backus-Brooks tax matter 
worth? 

Backus said under oath and the records show that the Government 
collected about $3,160,000 because of ScHaLL’'s good work in this one 
matter. The interest on this sum at only 3 per cent would pay the 
President's salary of $75,000 every year for all time to come. 

A Senator draws $10,000 a year in salary. His clerk hire and other 
expenses makes the total per year for a Senator, including salary, about 
$15,000 each 365 days. 

If you figure what SCHALL saved the Government on this tax matter 
and divide the $3,160,000 by $15,000, you will easily see that SCHALL 
earned his salary and office expenses for 211 years by this one coura- 
geous act. 

On the other hand, if SCHALL had been playing with big business, if 
he had sent for“ Ed. Backus, as Backus testified he should have done, 
the people could have’ lost Scuau’s salary for 211 years just as easily, 
and practically nobody would have been the wiser. These tax matters 
are generally secret. Which kind of a Senator do you prefer? 

Tom ScHALLS are scarce in public life. Give them all the credit and 
honors possible. 

INVESTIGATION SHOWS PLOTTERS Exptctrep $30,000 TO FRAME CAsE 
AGAINST BLIND Man; THEY FAIL—SENATOR SCHALL MADE SPEECH IN 
CONGRESS WHICH FORCED BACKUS-BROOKS COMPANIES To Pay $3,160,- 
000 or Back Taxes; Since THAT EVENT FOUR ATTEMPTS MADE TO 
UNSEAT HIM; UNITED STATES SENATE AND MINNESOTA SENATE VOTE 
UNANIMOUSLY TO CLEAR SCHALL ; SENATOR SHIPSTEAD SAID He Hap No 
QUARREL TO FIND WITH VERDICT ; THE LEADER REVIEWS CASE TO SHOW 
Minnesota READERS WHAT Is CAUSE or THESE ATTEMPTS AGAINST 
Buinp Senator — 

The Minnesota Leader has been making an investigation into the 
Schalt. inquiry, which was held before a committee of the Minnesota 
State Senate last spring. 

Over a period of several months the Leader editor has been closely 
inspecting the typewritten testimony, all of which was under oath, 

The story reveals a most amazing story of political intrigue and 
developed a determined effort to “get” Senator THomas D. SCHALL 
out of office because Senator Schall was independent and honest 
enough in his views to compel one of the biggest corporations in the 
Northwest to pay $3,160,000 of back income taxes. 

By doing this Tom SCHALL placed in the Treasury of the United 
States enough money to pay his salary and expenses for 211 years. 
By keeping this money in the Treasury, less than two-thirds of 1 per 
cent interest on the money would pay the salary of his successor 
until judgment day. 
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Sensational testimony was developed in the investigation last spring 
by several witnesses, who claimed there was a plot to collect $30,000 
from interests in Minnesota, if they could unseat the blind Senator. 


BACKUS IS NAMED 


This testimony brought out the name of Edward W. Backus, head of 
the Backus-Brooks Co., and other immense corporations, a partner of 
William F. Brooks, national Republican committeeman from Minne- 
sota, as being interested in this plot. Mr, Backus took the stand in 
his own defense and declared that 10,000 other big business men 
were as bitterly opposed to SCHALL as he was. 

Elsewhere in this issue is a review of his testimony, which every 
person in Minnesota should read carefully, because it gives the 
astounding political and economic philosophy of a man, only a part 
of whose assets are valued at $84,000,000. 

It also reveals the animus behind the persecution of a man, who 
will not bow to the multimillionaires for orders. 

Backus. testified that Schall “was very foolish” as he should 
haye “sent for Backus,” before he started action to make the Backus- 
Brooks interests pay millions of back taxes. 


OTHERS MENTIONED 


The testimony also brought in the names of William Oppenheimer, 
personal attorney for Backus; Walter F. Rhinow, former adjutant gen- 
eral for Minnesota, and recently appointed head of the State crime com- 
mission by Gov. Theodore Christianson; also Abe Hertz, disbarred 
St. Paul lawyer, now under indictment in United States court for per- 
jury; also Frank A. Day, former lieutenant governor, and now a State 
senator from Fairmont; also Magnus Johnson, former United States 
Senator; Henry Teigan, Magnus’s former secretary; Lieut, Goy. W. I. 
Nolan; Gov. Theodore Christianson; and a number of lesser lights. 

If SCHALL had been unseated, under the State law Governor Christian- 
son could have gone outside the State line, Lieutenant Governor Nolan 
could have appointed Governor Christianson as Senator, and Nolan auto- 
matically would have become governor. 


SCHALL TRIED FOUR TIMES 


That the enemies of Tom ScHALL are extremely vindictive; that the 
campaign against him is backed heavily with plenty of money; that 
Schall’s enemies will not stop at anything in their effort to discredit 
him, is evidenced by the fact that since November, 1924, when he was 
elected United States Senator, at least four efforts haye been made to 
discredit bim. 

The blind Senator's enemies started after him when the 1924 primary 
showed he was the Republican nominee for Senator, A contest was insti- 
tuted then, but was dismissed by the Hennepin County court at Minne- 
apolis because the contestants had nothing on which to base their case, 
So ended chapter 1. 

In the November, 1924, election SCHALL defeated Magnus Johnson. 
Powerful Republican commercial interests apparently financed an effort, 
which seemingly came from the Magnus Johnson camp, to contest the 
election. 

GRAND JURY INVESTIGATION 


First the Hennepin County grand jury investigated the election at 
Minneapolis. Floyd B. Olson, county attorney, and a running mate 
of Magnus Johnson on the Farmer-Labor ticket in 1924, was in charge 
of the investigation. After exhaustive hearings, the grand jury voted no 
indictments. So ended chapter 2. 

Not satisfied with this, however, Magnus Johnson retained Donald 
Hughes, a Minneapolis lawyer, who had previously represented mem- 
bers of the Ku-Klux Klan convicted of criminal libel against Minne- 
apolis officials. Hughes drew up contest papers and went to Washington 
to try and discredit Schall. Mr. Hughes admitted while on this mission 
that he was receiving $100 a day and expenses. No announcement has 
been made concerning who paid this huge sum of money, for Hughes 
spent months on the case. 

The United States Senate Elections Committee appointed three of the 
Nation's ablest lawyers to hear this contest. They, were Senators GOFF, 
NEELY, and DENEEN. 

Again hearings were held. Many witnesses were called to Washington, 
and Hughes was given more than a year to dig up evidence and report 
it to the committee. Finally, after he had exhausted every resource, 
the subcommittee turned in a unanimous report exonerating Senator 
SCHALL, The full elections committee of 31 Senators did the same. 

And when the matter was voted on by the full membership of 96 
Senators not a single Senator, Republican, Democrat, or Farmer-Labor, 
voted against SCHALL, 


WHAT SHIPSTEAD SAID 


Senator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, from Minnesota, Farmer-Labor, said on 
the floor: k 

“I haye read the record, and I have no quarrel to find with the 
findings of the committee.” 

So ended chapter 3. 

Realizing their efforts to unseat Schalt through the United States 
Senate had been futile, other means were sought to smear him, and 
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thereby make an opening to reopen the case in the United States Senate, 
for only that body has the power to unseat. 

The enemies apparently decided to look for some way to connect 
SCHALL with bootlegger activities in the 1924 campaign. They tried 
and failed. For there was no connection, Finally they reached Arthur 
N. Jacobs, 

In the primaries a group of ScHaut’s friends had organized a 
Schall volunteer committee. Almost every state-wide candidate has 
these groups of friends who, unofficially, try to help. 

The evidence shows by a dozen witnesses that contrary to SCHALL’s 
many-times expressed wish, Jacobs on his own initiative opened offices 
at the West Hotel. With the acuteness of the born mountebank, he 
assumed the functions and called himself manager of this volunteer 
committee. 

Evidence showed that SCHALL was against these headquarters and 
tried to have them closed. It was also shown that Jacobs had access 
to ScHALL’s law offices, but insisted on opening offices elsewhere, so he 
might cover his dealings and keep from ScHALL’s notice his constant 
sale to bootleggers of pretended influence with SCHALL, 


VARIOUS BANK ACCOUNTS 


Evidence also proved Jacobs had a bank account in his own name, 
one in his wife’s name, and another account in a Minneapolis bank 
was carried by Mrs. Louise Neeley of thousands of dollars Jacobs had 
given her. Jacobs, though married, gave Mrs. Neeley about $7,000 
and carried on an affair that was notorious. Letters were at the trial 
from Jacobs to Mrs. Neeley, all addressed “ Sweetheart mine.” 

There was a fourth bank account in the name of the Schall 
Volunteer Committee, in which less than $5,000 had been deposited. 
It was shown conclusively by checks and accounts that of all the 
money collected from the bootleggers, every cent went for dresses, 
entertainment, and gifts to four women, Jacobs testified that his 
own account contained money secured from his job as a Veterans’ 
Bureau investigator, which paid $200 a month, and about $100 a month 
from his paper, the Harpoon, Yet the totals he deposited in 18 
months were almost $36,000. Jacobs tried to explain this huge sum 
by saying kited checks were mainly responsible, but did not succeed. 

Testimony of the help showed he paid no bills, except a few abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the office open, and that he repeatedly told 
“Sweetheart mine” “that we are going to get in every dollar we can 
and pay no bills we can postpone. If SCHALL is elected, I will be sitting 
fine. If he is defeated, he will be through, and we will haye our pile.” 


SHOOK DOWN POSTMASTERS 


After election Jacobs went around the State, part of the time with a 
woman, shaking down postmasters and promising them various favors 
if they would take wholesale subscriptions to his paper. 

Hearing of this vicious practice, Senator SCHALL turned the evidence 
over to Washington postal authorities and issued a statement, mailing 
it to every postmaster and newspaper in the State, declaring that 
Jacobs had no authority from him for such action, and that while he 
had been an ardent supporter, never had been his manager. 

On July 20, 1925, over a year previous to SCHALL’'s so-called“ repudia- 
tion statement,” which Jacobs alleges as the reason for his betrayal of 
SCHALL, Jacobs expressed his enmity to Senator SCHALL in a letter to 
“Sweetheart mine.” Jacobs did this because the Senator refused to 
aid him in a nefarious and dishonest scheme which would have made 
Jacobs a “small fortune.” 

This letter, admitted in evidence, contained this statement: 

“Ye gods, girl, it seems that the best 10 years of my life that I 
gave to him were given for naught. He is not measuring up. * * + 
I am back where I was 10 years ago, building up my Harpoon, but this 
time for A. N. Jacobs and not for Tom SCHALL. I went to Washing- 
ton, like a beggar on horseback, to have Tom help me on a proposition 
that would have made me a small fortune. The day I arrived Tom 
left for Minneapolis and I was left high and dry at Washington. Tow 
won't march with me. 

“With love, believe me, 

“Your own J.” 
PERTINENT QUESTION 

After this letter had been read Tom Davis, attorney for SCHALL, 
asked Jacobs if the J. signed to the “Sweetheart mine” letter meant 
“ Judas, Jackass, or Jacobs.” 

This letter shows clearly the working venom of dissatisfaction in 
Jacobs's failure to exploit the office of Senator for his dishonest pur- 
poses. The obligations and duties of that high office were entirely 
beyond his comprehension. Evidently he saw in it an opportunity for 
loot and nothing more. 

When ScHALL’s letter of warning went throughout the State, Jacobs 
snatched eagerly at it as an excuse to join the “ smearers.” 

Because he could no longer sell pretended Schall influence he set 
about to sell the protection, friendship, and confidence the Senator had 
given him for 10 years. Judas-like he went back on former sworn 
statements of his own and swore exactly the opposite at the investi- 
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gation. He admitted that his former sworn statement had been for 
love to SCHALL, but he was under oath last spring as a declared enemy 
of SCHALL. 

SOLD OUT A FRIEND 


Evidence showed that for 10 years he had been nurtured, helped, and 
befriended by the then Congressman who had placed confidence in him, 
allowing Jacobs office space, telephones, and secured a job for him that 
paid $2,400 a year, and would enable him to devote part of his time 
to the Harpoon, Jacobs’s paper. 

Jacobs never knew SCHALL until the Congressman’s second campaign, 
when Jacobs volunteered to help. At that time the Harpoon had only 
a few hundred circulation, but because of Jacobs's apparent friendship 
for the blind Congressman his circulation leaped to thousands. Later, 
because of lack of regularity of issuing, and because of carelessness in 
keeping his word, this circulation dwindled. 

Continuing bis dickering with Schals enemies, the evidence showed 
that Jacobs, drew up a statement of various imaginary charges, he 
falsely claimed he could prove against the Senator. Jacobs sent his 
attorney, Irving Frisch, to William Oppenheimer, of St. Paul, personal 
attorney for E. W. Backus, multimillionaire. He sent F. Corneaby to 
E. W. Backus for two interviews. 

The statement was delivered to Oppenheimer, who in turn sent it 
to Backus. Corneaby testified three of them were asking $10,000 each 
for “ Helping to get SCHALL.” 


THE DEATHBED CONFESSION 


But truth prevailed. Corneaby was taken seriously ill, and doctors 
declared it undonbtedly would be fatal, and that he had not many 
days to live. 

Corneaby was given the last rites of his church by the priest, and 
Corneaby then decided to make a clean breast of things. 

His dramatic deathbed confession was the turning point of the 
hearing. 

Some power greater than earthly had reached in and frustrated the 
well-laid plans of these conspirators. 

The testimony is set forth in some detail in this issue. Read all of it. 


ANOTHER UNANIMOUS VICTORY 


Before a committee that originally was 4 to 1 against the blind 
Senator they proved conclusively that the trumped-up charges were 
nothing but malicious gossip and that there was no evidence that 
Senator Schall, was connected in any way with the bootlegger activities. 

All of the senators signed the report, which finished with this para- 
graph: 

“That the evidence, taken as a whole, is not sufficiently clear, con- 
vineing, and satisfactory to enable the committee to find that the charges 
contained In the resolution have been proven.” 

The committee, after more than five weeks of wide-open hearings, was 
forced by the lack of evidence to unanimously make this report. 

The Minnesota State Senate with 67 members voted unanimously to 
confirm this report and again exhonerated Senator ScHALL. So ended 
chapter 4 to “get” Schalt. Before the investigation this same senate 
voted 54 to 8 to hold these hearings, although everybody knows it was a 
waste of Minnesota taxpayers’ money, as the United States Senate only 
has the jurisdiction, The Minnesota State Senate could no more unseat 
a United States Senator than the council of St. Cloud could unseat an 
alderman at Crookston. 


CHAPTER V IS COMING 


Now the blind Senator's enemies are threatening another case at 
Washington. Magnus Johnson has recently visited Senator DENEEN at 
Chicago to talk about reopening the matter at Washington. 


These conspirators are not satisfied with having spent more than 


$50,000 of the taxpayers’ money in the former United States Senate 
hearing. They are not satisfied with having spent hundreds of dollars 
in the Hennepin County grand-jury hearing; they are not satisfied with 


haying spent thousands of dollars of your money in the recent legisla- ` 


tive investigation. 

They want to continue a case in which the United States Senate and 
Minnesota State Senate haye both by unanimous votes declared Senator 
ScHALL innocent. 

Any citizen can file a contest petition in the United States Senate 
without much cost. Poor old Magnus can again be the petitioner, and 
thus the conspirators can throw all the mud they want and be immune 
from criminal libel. They can again get publicity on the allegations in 
their petition and the newspapers can again print all this alleged evi- 
dence for the purpose of belittling and smearing Tom Schall and 
defeating him for reelection in 1930, when he comes up again. 


MYSTERY 


What the deal is—why Magnus should again visit Senator DENEEN 
to reopen the case—who is furnishing the huge amounts of money in all 
these proceedings is hard to say. The Leader is printing extracts from 
the testimony—read it all and judge for yourself. The Leader does 
know that E. W. Backus is a hard fighter; we are sure that certain 
fellows are getting a meal ticket off this agitation. But right will win 
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in the long run and the people are going to know what this is all about 
if they read the sworn testimony in this issue. 

The Leader knows that when the facts are made public the people 
will rally to the blind man who has thrown down the gantlet at the 
feet of Backus, Brooks, and the other political overlords. We know the 
voters of this State will not be misled by an organized propaganda of 
Papers, books, or speakers. 

Politics is a great game. If you play with the big millionaires and 
let them milk the people to their heart's desire, you will go along with- 
out any trouble. 

LOOK OUT, IF YOU ARE RIGHT 


But if you show you really represent the rank and file, if you make 
a big corporation pay $3,160,000 of back income taxes, as Tom SCHALL 
did, then look out. You will be persecuted. 

Because of the fact that SCHALE in his 12 years of congressional life 
has always voted for the interests of labor and the farmers; because he 
has stood up in the Halls of Congress and dared to be a right-thinking, 
honest-acting representative of the people, the Leader—nonpartisan in 
its politics—is devoting the principal space in this issue to a review of 
the Minnesota hearing testimony. 

Read it ail—then use your own judgment. When you have studied 
this testimony—and it was all under oath—you will see that Tom 
Schall is not only an ideal United States Senator, but is material for 
the Presidency or Vice Presidency of these United States. 

No reward within the power of the Nation's people is too great for 
an honest, conscientious, public servant, who does his duty in the face 
of threats and obstacles heaped up by hands that would encompass 
ruin, if possible. 

Tom Sena. is not only consistently honest, but has consistently 
fought a good fight against tremendous odds, against powerful enemies, 
who would perhaps make him rich if he had “seen” their ways. 

He is a poor man to-day—but a distinguished man. And if he has 
no wealth, he at least has a clean conscience and a clean heart, and he 
can stand before the people of Minnesota and say: 

„I have served you loyally, faithfully, honestly.” 

What more could any man say? 


Heres Are DETAILS or CoNsprracy—Ptor REVEALED BY Sworn Evi- 
pence—A. N. JACOBS, WHO HAD BREN a ScCHALL WORKER, WAS 
SHAKING Down POSTMASTERS; SCHALL REPORTED THIS TO AUTHORI- 
Tims; JACOBS SENDS Frank CORNEABY TO SES MULTIMILLIONAIRE 
Backus; LUMBERNMAN Turns CORNEABY Over TO His LAWYER, WILLIAM 
OPPENHEIMER; FALSE STATEMENT IS PREPARED BY CONSPIRATORS, 
WHO EXPECTED $30,000 From ENEMIES OF SENATOR TOM SCHALL; 
WITNESSES ALSO NAME Gov. THEO. CHRISTIANSON, MAGNUS JOHNSON, 
HENRY Tetcan, Maanus’s SECRETARY, Frank Day, AND OTHERS—R#AD 
ALL THE Sworn TESTIMONY ABOUT PLOT TO OUST SENATOR WHO 
Forcep Bio Corporation TO Pay Monz THAN $3,000,000 ro Unrrep 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


Connecting links of the giant effort to oust THomas D. SCHALL from 
the United States Senate are now available to the voters of Minnesota. 
These facts that are presented in this paper are from the official 
reporter's transcript of the evidence in the investigation last spring 
before the Minnesota State Senate. 

The first mystery was this—that the Minnesota State Senate, by a 
vote of 54 to 8, ordered the investigation. It was natural for the 20 
Farmer-Labor senators to vote for this inquiry. As a political proposi- 
tion it would aid their cause to throw mud upon a Republican Senator. 

But the 30 or more Republicans who voted for the inquiry have no 
such easy time to explain away their actions. Needless to say, Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, himself a State senator, a millionaire, and a partner of 
Ð. W. Backus in the Backus-Brooks Co. and other companies, was 
apparently not an active mover in asking for the inquiry. Brooks, how- 
ever, is a dominant figure in the Minnesota State Senate. As Republican 
national committeeman in Minnesota, he controls the campaign funds. 
His immense wealth and political prestige with the President and 
national administration, make it easy for him to gain favorable hearings 
for what he advocates. } 

CORNBABY REYRALS PLOT 


When the taking of testimony for Senator SCHALL was begun the 
public was startled by the disclosures. And it remained for one of the 
men, who had been in the plot to expose all of its horrible details. 
Fortunately for right and justice this man, who had been expected 
to be a star witness against Senator SCHALL, was taken seriously ill, 
and physicians advised him that he might live but a few days. Then 
the priest administered the last rites of his church and advised the 
witness, Frank Corneaby, to make a clean breast of the conspiracy. 

Barely able to hobble on a cane, Corneaby's testimony was given 
before a crowded Senate Chamber and a story of the plot was told, 
so amazing that its truth seemed impossible. But to the surprise of 
everybody, every detail of the story was borne out by succeeding 
witnesses. 

Briefly, Corneaby's story was: 

“That he was broke; that Arthur N. Jacobs, star conspirator against 
ScHALL, succeeded in interesting him in the plot to oust Senator 
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SCHALL; that Jacobs sent Corneaby to see D. W. Backus, millionaire 
lumberman; that Backus saw Corneaby at the Backus office late at 
night; the next night both Mr. and Mrs. Corneaby visited Backus at 
his office; Backus heard the proposed evidence; said he did not have 
time to take this matter up, and referred Corneaby to Backus's lawyer, 
William Oppenheimer, of St. Paul.” 


WANTED $30,000 TO GET SCHALL 


Corneaby then had more conferences with Jacobs. Frisch and Cornea- 
by went to see Oppenheimer, but Corneaby stayed outside. Frisch said 
Oppenheimer wanted a written statement of proposed evidence. Jacobs, 
Frisch, and Corneaby dictated a 17-page closely typewritten statement 
of alleged evidence they could uncover against Senator SCHALL, Frisch 
took it to Oppenheimer's home and gave it to him. It was expected 
by the conspirators that they would get $10,000 each for testifying and 
building up the case against the blind Senator. Corneaby was then 
checked out of the conferences because he had been talking too much; 
Jacobs, who had not worked for many months, came occasionally to 
Corneaby's house and gave him money, 

Corneaby also talked about the case to Gov. Theodore Christianson ; 
to Walter F. Rhinow, former adjutant general and recently appointed 
by Governor Christianson as head of the State commission to coordi- 
nate information on criminals; also talked to Frank A. Day, Magnus 
Johnson, Henry Teigan, Donald Hughes, Abe Hertz, Victor Lawson, and 
others. 

Magnus Johnson gaye Corneaby money, as did W. F. Rhinow. 

Ed. Corneaby, a brother of Frank, substantiated many of these details 
and told of efforts by conspirators to get him into the plot. He also 
told that Rhinow offered him a job on the prohibition force if he would 
help get SCHALL, 

OFFERS LAUGHLIN $2,000 


James Laughlin, who was injured in France, and has spent many 
months in Goyernment hospitals because of an injured spine, was an 
important witness. He told of being present at conferences in the law 
offices of Frisch and hearing the details of the plot to get Schalt. 
Laughlin had ridden with SCHALL in the 1924 election, The conspira- 
tors wanted him to testify; he was offered $2,000; when he said he 
knew nothing unfayorable about SCHALL he was told that he ought 
to think of something unfavorable for $2,000. 

Oscar Johnson, former Federal promibition agent, who had worked 
in the campaign, also corroborated these witnesses. 


BACKUS CORROBORATES CORNEABY 


But it remained for E. W. Backus and William Oppenheimer to offer 
the surprise corroboration. 

Backus admitted that he had met Corneaby at his office late at night. 
The next night Mr. and Mrs. Corneaby again came up; that the SCHALL 
matter was thoroughly discussed; that Corneaby had told him of the 
move to oust SCHALL and talked at length on proposed evidence. 

Backus then admitted that he had turned Corneaby over to his 
lawyer, William Oppenheimer, of St. Paul. 

Oppenheimer, under oath, corroborated Corneaby's story. He told 
of Frisch coming to his office and telling him they could get up 
evidence against SCHALL; that he told Frisch to draw up the matter 
in writing; that Frisch later brought him a typewritten statement of 
the proposed testimony to Oppenheimer’s house, where the lawyer was 
sick. 

But here Backus and Oppenheimer had an amazing tale. Oppen- 
heimer says he never read this typed statement of the proposed evi- 
dence; says he mailed it to Backus or sent it to him by messenger. 

Backus, under oath, told the committee that he carried this typed 
statement of 17 pages around for two months; that he never read 
any part of it; that he had it in his portfolio and had carried it to 
Toronto, Ontario, and other places but had neyer even peeked at its 
contents, 

Oppenheimer also swore he never even read any part of it. 

Then when these gentlemen were subpened as witnesses, they sud- 
denly thought of the typed statement; Backus gave it back to Oppen- 
heimer, and Oppenheimer brought it fo the hearing, where Senator 
Scrracw’s lawyers insisted it be read into the record for the purpose 
of showing how asinine all the charges were, and how gullible Frisch 
and Jacobs must have thought Backus and Oppenheimer were. 

It was this statement that was more or less the foundation of the 
contest and Senator Schals lawyers knocked the props out from 
under the contest by the testimony of Corneaby, Oppenheimer, and 
Backus. The entire conspiracy was bared. In this issue is the 
amazing story of how Tom Schall made the Backus companies pay 
millions of dollars in back taxes. Read all of this. 

THE TESTIMONY 

Following are excerpts from W. Frank Corneaby's testimony, The 
numbers in parentheses are the page numbers from the official testi- 
mony, all under oath. 

Page 618, Corneaby tells of meeting Jacobs. Then Corneaby goes on 
as follows: 

“A. He [Jacobs] took me into Frisch’s office; he said, ‘Frank, do 
you want to make some money?’ I said, ‘ You’re damn right I do,’ and 
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he said, ‘I have a darn good chance for you to make some money if 
you will be game.’ He said, Schall is no good and Andy Rahn is 
no good,’ and he said ‘F have been working for a year to get them, 
in conjunction with Mr. (Magnus) Johnson and Mr. Teigen (Magnus’s 
secretary); and he said, This is a damn good chance for you to even 
up your score against SCHALL.’ He said, ‘I have been up to see Backus, 
and I want you to call him up and make an appointment, and you tell 
him the story.’ We made up a story together. 

„. (By Tom Davis.) What story did you make up?—A. The story 
Senator SCHALL was absolutely responsible for all the bootlegging busi- 
ness; that he got every dollar of that money, and that I had perjured 
myself at Washington in order to enlist his aid in a pinch. 

„. Now, Mr. Corneaby, who told you this—Mr. Jacobs A. Abso- 
lutely. 

“Q. And he asked you to go and see Mr. Backus?—A. Yes, sir; he 
did. 

„Q. Did you go and see Mr. Backus?—A. I called Mr. Backus about 
5.30 in the evening, and he told me to meet him in his office, 1100 
Builders Exchange, at 9.30 that night, and I went up there. 

“Q. When was that?—A. Around January, well, between the 7th 
and 10th.” 

TALKS TO BACKUS 


That Backus would spend $250,000 to beat ScHaLL was brought out 
in the Corneaby testimony, on pages 620 and the pages immediately 
following. 

“Q. Did you talk to Mr. Backus?—A. I told Mr. Backus the story 
as Jacobs and I agreed on and he said, Well, Frank, I baye had a 
chance to patch up my difficulty with Senator SCHALL, but after that 
damn dirty dog made the speech he did against me on the floor of the 
House I won't have a damn thing to do with him. What I am mostly 
interested in is that tax matter of ours. I have to have some infor- 
mation about that.“ Then I said, Well, Mr, Jacobs can give you the 
low-down on that.” He said, ‘That is what I am mightily interested 
in. I am a mighty busy man, minding my own business; I have not 
time to put into a proposition of this kind, but I have several intimate 
friends very interested in this matter who hates the life out of SCHALL. 
For my own part, if I ever thought he had a chance to be elected the 
way he did I would have spent $250,000 to defeat him. Another thing, 
if he is out of the United States Senate and there is a Senator there 
favorable to our interests, more than likely that tax matter can be 
adjusted.’ Well, that is about all our conversation. Then he told me 
he would see me in a day or two again. 

“Q. Did you meet him again?—A. Yes, sir; I did. In the mean- 
time, I went to Jacobs and told him what I had done, and he said, 
‘Good; that is fine.“ He said, ‘You call him again and go there to- 
night.’ I called Mr. Backus again the very next day, and I went to see 
him again that night, and my wife went with me to the same office of 
Mr. Backus. He said, ‘ Frank, from what you have told me and from 
what I have heard from other people, it seems like there is a mighty 
good chance to rid the State of SCHALL. As I told you E am a mighty 
busy man and have not the time to put in this thing.“ He said, ‘ You 
go home and I will give you a call’ 

“The next night—I think around 6 in the evening—he called me up 
and said, Frank Corneaby?’ And I said, Yes, sir.“ And he said, 
‘This is Mr. Backus talking.’ 

“I want you to go over to the firm of Oppenheimer, Dickson, Hodg- 
son, Brown & Donnelly and see Mr. Oppenheimer and tell him you are 
the man I was speaking to him about to-day. We came back to 
Frisch's office. We called Mr. Oppenheimer immediately. 

“Q. Who called Mr. Oppenheimer?—A. Mr. Frisch called Mr. Oppen- 
heimer. 

“Q. Who is Mr. Oppenheimer ?—A. Mr. Backus's personal attorney. 

“Q. Go ahead—A. We made the appointment for 11 o'clock that 
morning, and I accompanied Mr. Frisch over to the Merchants National 
Bank Building, St. Paul. 

“Q. Did Mr. Frisch, sitting here, attorney for Arthur Jacobs, go 
with you?—A. That is the gentleman, right there.” 

FRISCH DOES NOT DENY IT 


Frisch sat for five weeks at these hearings before the Minnesota 
State Senate committee as attorney for Arthur Jacobs. He was present 
while all these accusations of taking part in this dastardly conspiracy 
were hurled into his face. He never took the stand to deny these alle- 
gations. On the contrary, he admitted his visit to Oppenheimer; ad- 
mitted that he had helped draw the statement of alleged evidence; 
admitted he delivered this statement to Oppenheimer; and near the 
close of the hearings Frisch had the effrontery to try and get the 
SCHALL lawyers to agree with him to put in a huge bill for attorney 
fees against the taxpayers of the State of Minnesota. This the SCHALL 
lawyers refused to do. AN of them served without pay, and purely be- 
cause they felt the case was a persecution against the blind Senator and 
wanted justice done. 

Corneaby then told of the visit to Oppenheimer’s office by Frisch, 
as set forth on page 624 of the transcript. After coming back from 
St. Paul Corneaby’s testimony was— 
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“Q. What was done?—A. We agreed to hire a special stenographer 
and get out a synopsis of the testimony. . 

“Q. Did you get such a thing out?—A. We did. 

“Q. After it was gotten out, do you know what was done with it 
A. Yes, sir; I do. 

“Q. What was done with it?—A. Mr. Jacobs and myself both told 
Mr. Frisch the morning he carried it over to Oppenheimer not to deliver 
it without a guarantee of $10,000 a piece” (p. 625). 

Corneaby then told of Frisch going to Oppenheimer’s house and deliy- 
ering the transcript. Oppenheimer corroborated this in his statement. 

On page 627 we find this answer by Corneaby: 

“A. No. Mr. Frisch told me Mr. Oppenheimer was Mr. Baekus's per- 
sonal attorney. Then after that I had a couple of friends—Oscar 
Johnson and James Laughlin. I was bragging what we were going 
to do and what was going to happen to SCHALL. I was to come 
out of this thing with $10,000. Oppenheimer got wind of this. Mr. 
Jacobs told me with my talking I killed the deal, scared them off. 
They said they had been working on this thing a year, Frank, a solid 
year, and he (Jacobs) said we are not going to tell you anything more, 
but we are still going to cut you in (give Corneaby his share).” 

SEES RHINOW 


Corneaby, on pages 629 and 630, tells of seeing Walter F. Rhinow. 
“Q. What did he (Ihinow) say; I want what he said?—A. He said 
when they got done with SCHALL he will not have any power to remove 
him or place him or any other Federal officer in this State.” 
SEES SENATOR FRANK DAY 


On page 630 Corneaby told of seeing Frank A. Day, of Fairmont, a 
State senator: 

“Q. What did Mr. Day say to you?—A. Mr. Day took my letters and 
telegrams I handed him and said, ‘I want to keep these a couple of 
days, Frank.“ And he said, I have a couple of powerful Republican 
friends interested in this matter, but they don't believe that they can 
get enough on SCHALL. Now, it might be if I show him these letters 
perhaps something can be done to unseat the son of a gun.“ 


SEES GOVERNOR CHRISTIANSON 


On page 631 Corneaby tells of another visit: 

“Q. Did Mr. Jacobs suggest you should see anybody else in an official 
position in this State?—A. I believe Mr. Jacobs told me to go to the 
governor. 

“Q. What did he say when he told you to go and see the governor ?— 
A. ‘Go to the governor,’ he told me, ‘and tell him that story and per- 
haps he will give you a job.’ 

“Q. Did you go and see the governor of this State?—A. I certainly 
did. 

“Q. When did you see the governor?—A. Hard for me to say. I 
can’t remember. Middle of January, or some time in January. 

“Q. Before yon appeared before this committee?—A, Yes. I have 
been sick since the last of January, off and on. Out of bed one day, 
then flat en my back for a week. Hard to say exactly. I think I got 
this strike on the 28th day of January, if my doctor's records are 
correct.” 

JACOBS HAD FOUR WOMEN 


“Q Now, Mr. Corneaby, this money collected from bootleggers, you 
gave to whom?—A. Mr. Jacobs and myself. 

“Q. You testified last evening Mr. Jacobs spent some of this money 
on a woman. How do you know that?—A. Seen him do it. 

“Q. Did he give her money at different times?—A. Many times. 

“Q. Who was this woman?—A. Louise C. Neeley and other women 
in four different parts of town. I can give their addresses. 

“Q. Did he give money to more than one woman?—A. He certainly 
did; yes, sir. 

“ Senator Carter. Not all at the same time. 

“A. No; certainly not. 

“Mr. Canter. He took them on, one at the time? 

“A. He could handle them too.” 

WOMAN CORROBORATES THIS 

Later in the hearing Louise C. Neeley took the stand and was sub- 
jected to a gruelling examination by attorneys on both sides. The 
testimony had shown that Jake had received in the neighborhood of 
$6,000 as his end of the bootlegger moneys. Mrs. Neeley produced 
canceled checks, and the bank records were brought in, and it was con- 
clusively shown that every dollar of these thousands were spent by 
Jacobs for taxicabs, liquor, big dinners, and that he deposited and gave 
to Mrs. Neeley in all about $7,000. 

The investigation committee was shown by bank records and checks 
that not one dollar of the bootlegger’s money went into the SCHALL 
campaign ; every penny was squandered by Jacobs in wanton licentious- 
ness and lavish entertainment. 

Jacobs, the supposed friend of SCHALL, was spending thousands of 
dollars on his evil pleasures, while the blind Senator was daily making 
five or six speeches throughout the State, going night and day to get 
his messages to the people and without a dollar at times to wage his 
campaign. 
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SCHALL HAD NO KNOWLEDGE 


On page 637 and following pages comes this important testimony: 

“Q. Now, then, did you ever have any talk with Jacobs with reference 
to Senator ScuauL or his knowledge of this transaction you and Jacobs 
were carrying on?—A. Yes; I did. 

“Q. Tell this committee what he said to you and what you said to 
him.—A. Never at any time tell Senator ScHALL what we were doing 
about collecting money. He would immediately put a stop to it. 

“Q. Did he tell you that more than once?—A. Many a time; yes, sir.” 

Senator L. P. Johnson, of Ivanhoe, then asked Corneaby : 

“Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Jacobs make any similar statements to 
any others of the people connected there?—A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. JOHNSON. More than once? 

“A. Yes, sir; more than once.” 

Chairman W. A. Blanchard asked this 

“Q. Who were they?—A. Mrs. Neeley, Talbot, two stenographers, 
Marie and one Ethel, I do not know their last names.“ 


WITNESSES VERIFY THIS 


(Corneaby's statement on this important matter was corroborated 
by four witnesses, who testified that Jacobs had cautioned them not 
to let SCHALL know that bootlegger money was being collected, otherwise 
they would all lose any future moneys that might come in.) 


A HELL OF A TIME 


Jacobs ran riot with the money he was collecting, while the blind 
Senator was making the fight of his life, not knowing what was being 
done in Minneapolis. 

Page 640 gives this information : 

“Q. Now, then, do you know anything about what Jacobs did with 
that money, spending it about headquarters?—A. Yes, sir; I do. 

“Q. What did he do?—A. Gave a party every single night. 

“Q. Where?” 

[Evrror’s Norg.—Jacobs, although trying to oust SCHALL, admitted 
under oath that SCHALL had never set his foot inside these headquarters ; 
that he was out in the State campaigning all of the time. All of the 
witnesses on both sides agreed that SCHALL had never been in the 
headquarters. ] 


HOW MONBHY WAS SQUANDERED 


“A. At the West Hotel headquarters. He would telephone down to 
the cafe for big steaks. Frisch was in on them occasionally, most all of 
the time, and it was seven or eight people, dinners running all the way 
from $10 to $20 every night. He bought plenty of liquor, a lot of liquor. 
At one time when Mr. Jacobs got real good and Intoxicated he put some 
money in an envelope and gave it to Harry Shartin, clerk at the West 
Hotel, and told him to hold it for him. Next morning when Mr. Jacobs 
sobered up, he did not remember what he did with the money. He tore 
the headquarters all to pieces looking for it. Searched every place. 
Asked everybody if anybody had seen the money. Nobody had seen it, 
One day I went to the little lunch stand in the lobby with him at the 
West Hotel and Mr. Shartin said to Jacobs, Don't you want this enve- 
lope?’ Jake tore the envelope open and said, ' Jesus, I thought I lost 
that.“ There was the money. It was a big wad of bills. I made a grab 
for some. I grabbed $200 and kept it. That is the truth.” 

„. Do you know how much was in that envelope?—A. I think the 
donation from Stubskins, $2,000 (p. 641). 

“Q. Now, Mr. Corneaby, was there money spent for taxicabs ?— 
A. Well, we had a Cadillac touring auto company there, We all would 
not walk a block. Jump into a Cadillac auto livery, no matter where 
we were going. We had them going all the time.” 


SHAKEDOWN POSTMASTERS 


Corneaby on page 646 and following pages told of riding with Jacobs 
around Minnesota collecting subscriptions to Jacobs’s paper. The testi- 
mony showed that Jacobs collected more than $1,000 a week from post- 
masters, “shaking them down” on various pretexts, according to the 
testimony. Corneaby received one-third of this. 

When Tou SCHALL heard what Jacobs was doing he turned the evi- 
dence over to the Washington authorities and issued a statement re- 
pudiating Jacobs. This statement is what Jacobs claims caused him 
to turn against SCHALL and enter into a conspiracy to get him out 
of the United States Senate. Corneaby testified that he caught Jacobs 
cheating him on the division of the spoils, and that at Hallock he 
choked Jacobs and they then parted company, until Jacobs met Corneaby 
later out of money and induced him to enter into the conspiracy against 
SCHALL. 

Jacobs also warned Corneaby not to let ScmaLt know they were col- 
lecting from postmasters, Page 651 shows this 

“Q. While traveling, did he ever say you must not let Tom SCAALL 
know ?—A. That was an understood fact. When we first went out 
he told me that. 

“Q. What did he say?—A. ‘It is a ripe time for postmasters to kick 
in. Their appointments are coming up about this time. They will be 
nice and ripe for picking. Don't let SCHALL know. Don't be a damn 
fool, Frank.’ I was not.” 
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This witness's testimony also was to the effect that the conspirators 
were working to get a committee against SCHALL appointed in the 
Senate. Pages 655 and following pages indicate that Abe Hertz, in- 
dicted St. Paul lawyer, was an intimate friend of Lieut. Gov. W. I. 
Nolan, Hertz claimed he could talk to Nolan and get a hostile com- 
mittee against SCHALL, There was testimony along this line, and this 
was denied by the lieutenant governor when he took the stand. He 
claimed no influences had been brought to bear on him but that Hertz 
did try to talk to him about the committee, as did Magnus Johnson, 

Corneaby told of meetings in Frisch's office (p. 657) at which five, six, 
or seven people were present when the personnel of the committee to 
investigate Schalt was discussed. We find this: 

“A. Teigen said they wanted Jim Carley for chairman of the com- 
mittee on account of his guts, account of the way he handled the 
special Republican slush fund investigation a few years back. That 
seemed agreeable to everybody. Mr. Larson or Mr. Johnson or Senator 
Blanchard's name was not mentioned at that time, but Senator Law- 
son was. He was going to be a member of that committee. The day 
after the resolution was passed Mr. Frisch and Mr. Hertz came into 
the office, and practically the same people were there. 

“Chairman BrancHarp, Can you say definitely who were there? 

“A. Oscar Johnson, James Laughlin, Mr. Hertz, Mr. Jacobs, and 
myself. 

“Q. Mr. Davis, was Mr. Teigen there? 

WANTED BLANCHARD 


“A. No, sir; he was not. Jacobs said it's all off, they won't stand 
for Carley. He is on the committee, but they are not going to make 
him chairman. Senator Brooks and Lieutenant Governor Nolan want 
Senator Blanchard on that committee as chairman on account of his 
special hatred for Senator SCHALİS and he said Senators Larson and 
Johnson were last-minute choices, Senator Johnson for the reason 
he spoke on the floor of the Senate in favor of Senator ScHALL. That 
would show to the public and people of this State this was a fair, 
impartial committee.” 

[Eprror’s NOTE: This alleged conversation took place before the 
personnel of the committee was announced. Subsequently Blanchard 
was made chairman, and Senators Carley, Johnson, Larson, and Law- 
son were the other members.] 


$10,000 WAS CHEAP 


“Q. Why are you lying to other people?—A. In order to get $10,000. 

“Q. Are you silly enough to believe that anybody in this State 
would give you $10,000?—A. After Mr. Backus said he would have 
spent $250,000 if he ever thought SCHALL would have a chance to be 
elected, and if he had a favorable Senator it would save his taxes, I 
thought $10,000 was damn cheap” (p. 661). 


CORNEABY GETS MONEY 


On this same page Corneaby related how Jacobs and Frisch came to 
his house several times when he was ill and gave him large sums of 
money. (More about this on p. 662.) This was done while several 
outsiders were at the house. This was not denied by Jacobs or Frisch, 
Jacobs, under oath, admitted that Frisch had paid the money. 

Page 664 is revealed, where an affidavit was drawn to “get” La- 
Fayette French, United States district attorney, and Abe Hertz tried 
to get Frank Corneaby to sign it, but he refused, This was at Frisch's 
ofice, 

HIRED BY BROOKS 


Corneaby in bis evidence (666 and 667) revealed where he had been 
hired by Senator W. F. Brooks in 1924 to spy on SCHALL, 

Senator L. P. Johnson is questioning Corneaby : 

“Q. You testified yesterday you were working for Tom SCHALL, 
Christianson, and the supreme court judges before the primary in 
putting up cards throughout the State? (Nore—This testimony 
showed Corneaby had been paid money by Mrs, Theo. Christianson 
and also by the attorney in charge of the sitting supreme court judges’ 
campaign, The evidence was undisputed that he had been working also 
for Governor Christianson and the judges.)—A. Yes, sir. 

BROOKS HIRED HIM AS SPY 


“Q. Were you at one time employed by anyone to watch Senator 
SCHALL and report?—A, I certainly was. 

“Q. Who was that?—A. By Senator William F. Brooks, Republican 
national committeeman, 

“Q. When was that?—A. That was during the general election of 
1924. 

“Q. Were you on a salary?—A. $25 a week, paid through A. W. 
Strong, of the Strong, Scott Manufacturing Co.” 

{Eprror’s Norn: According to Mr. Backus’s testimony, Mr. Strong, a 
big Minneapolis business man, was treasurer of a Republican volunteer 
committee. Strong received at least $100,000, and no doubt many times 
that, in the 1924 campaign. Backus testified he himself bad con- 
tributed $15,000 to this fund.] 

“Q. How long did you work?—A. Four weeks. 
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“Q. What were your duties?—A. Supposed to report back to Harry 
Clarkson on the activities of Sehator SCHALL. 

“Mr. Davis. Who is Clarkson? 

“A. Private secretary to Senator Brooks.” 

[Eprron's NOTE: All of this testimony was given by Corneaby, who 
believed at that time he had but a few days to live. Practically every- 
thing of importance was corroborated by other witnesses. And the 
committee to investigate, which was 4 to 1 hostile against SCHALL, 
finally returned a verdict that “the charges brought in the resolution 
had not béen proven by the evidence,” Even Senator Victor Lawson, 
of Willmar, who introduced the resolution to investigate, signed the 
report exonerating ScHALL.] 

E. W. Backus Triep TO Haye MAGNUS JOHNSON APPOINTED ON JOINT 
COMMISSION BY PRESIDENT COOLIDGE—STRANGE POLITICAL STRATEGY 
OF MULTIMILLIONAIRE, WHO TRIES TO HAVE FARMER-LABOR SENATOR 
Gives 4 $10,000 Satany Jon WHICH HAD IMPORTANT BUSINESS DEAL- 
Nas WITH BACKUS INTERESTS; BACKUS IS PARTNER OF WILLIAM F. 
BROOKS, IEPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN FOR MINNESOTA; 
MAGNUS WAS FREQUENT VISITOR AT BACKUS-BROOKS OFFICES; WHY 
Was SO-CALLED “ PROGRESSIVE” AND FARMER-LABOR LEADER SO INTI- 
MATE WITH REPUBLICAN OVERLORDS AND MILLIONAIRES? SWORN 
TusTIMONY IS GIVEN BELOW 


One of the most amazing political alliances in the history of Amer- 
ica was revealed at the SCHALL hearings, when E. W. Backus, multi- 
millionaire lumberman and bank director, and partner of State Senator 
William F. Brooks, Republican national committeeman, revealed while 
under oath that he had personally visited President Coolidge in the 
spring of 1925 and urged the President to appoint Magnus Johnson, 
then a Farmer-Labor Senator, to the International Joint Commission. 

This position pays $10,000 a yeayfor a term of 10 years and is a 
job that means much to the Backus-Brooks interests, The commission 
supervises water levels of international waters, such as Rainy Lake, 
Lake of the Woods, and others, where the Backus interests have tre- 
mendous holdings. 

Why a partner of the Republican National Committeeman should 
ask the appointment of a Farmer-Labor Senator to this highly im- 
portant place is one of the mysteries that will probably remain un- 
solved. A fine running story of this political paradox could be written, 
but the story is so almost unbelievable that the Leader will merely 
quote extracts from the sworn testimony of Mr. Backus and let the 
reader draw his own conclusions. 

The following are extracts from the official stenographer's report 
of the Minnesota hearings for Wednesday morning, April 13, 1927. 

The numbers in parentheses after the testimony indicate the pages 
of the official transcript where this testimony may be found. 

By Senator James Carley : 

“Q. Some statement bas been made before the committee or sugges- 
tions that you advocated or had something to do with, or had some 
talk with relation to, the appointment or the securing of the appoint- 
ment of Senator Magnus Johnson on the International Boundary Com- 
mission?—Answer by Mr. Backus—That is what they term the “ In- 
ternational Joint Commission.” 

“Q. What is that commission?—A. That is a tribunal, three mem- 
bers appointed by the Dominion of Canada and three members of the 
United States Government, to deal with boundary disputes. Their 
jurisdiction amounts in brief to about this: Anyone who wishes to 
change the level of a river or water, a lake or river, must first sub- 
mit the question to the International Joint Commission for adjudica- 
tion. That exists on all boundary waters from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, takes in Milk River, Lake of the Woods, Rainy River, Pigeon 
River, Detroit River, and St. Lawrence (p. 1858). 

“Q. What is there to that suggestion that there was some talk of 
Magnus Johnson being appointed on that?—A. There is some truth in 
it; yes, sir (p. 1859). 

“Q. Go ahead and state what it is—A. This International Boundary 
Commission is a tribunal created, I think, in 1909. In 1912, 1913, 
1914, 1915, and 1916 they bad under consideration the matter of 
the levels of Rainy Lake and the Lake of the Woods. In these earlier 
considerations they confined their efforts largely to the level of the 
Lake of the Woods, That was brought about by the settlers in Minne- 
sota, on the south end of the Lake of the Woods, claiming damages for 
overflow in seasons of high water. 

“Senator Nelson, I think, was largely interested in having this 
international joint commission or tribunal created (p. 1859), The 
Canadian Government did not know just how to handle the question 
of damages in Minnesota, and that matter proceeded to a point where 
an agreement was reached between the two countries. 

“Q. A treaty between the United States and Canada?—A. Yes; a 
treaty was formulated and passed the Dominion Government and sent 
to the United States Senate for ratification. Under the terms of this 


treaty the settlers and property owners at the south end of the lake in 
Minnesota were to be awarded certain damages for overflow, and we 
were—our companies were—interested in the south end of the lake, at 
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what Is called Norman Dam. The Government, however, had operated 
that dam for about 30 years, and there was no responsibility placed 
upon our company, but in this treaty, when the treaty was formed and 
sent to the United States Senate, it dragged along and dragged along, 
until finally the interior board of Canada asked me to see if I could 
not have the treaty acted upon so they could make a settlement with 
the United States and the United States in turn with the damaged 
property owners. So in the latter part of 1924 and early in 1925 I 
took the matter up actively and went to Washington in person with 
my attorney to carry out the request of the Canadian Government to 
have this treaty ratified by the United States Senate and signed by the 
State Department (p. 1860). 

“While there I came in contact frequently with the then Senator, 
Magnus Johnson, and Senator Snrsrrab, and was, you might say, in 
daily consultation with both of them until the end of that session, when 
the agreement was had with the committee having this matter in 
charge that it would be ratified and the treaty signed, 

“At the end of this work and before the adjournment of Congress 
that term, Magnus Johnson came to me one day and said, ‘A very influ- 
ential friend of mine in the South had been to President Coolidge and 
suggested to him that 1 (Magnus) be given the appointment to fill the 
vacancy on the international joint commission.’ 

“Q. (By Tom Davis.) Magnus came to you and said—— 

“Wirness (Mr. Backus). In one of our conferences about the Lake 
of the Woods treaty—and this treaty is what they term the Lake of 
the Woods treaty—in our talk Senator Johnson had shown me commu- 
nications from State Senator Landby and others who had been impor- 
tuning him to get this matter fixed up, and telling of a trip with 
Congressman Wefald from Warroad to Kenora (p. 1861) to see our plants 
in operation at Kenora. Anyway, we became quite well acquainted, as 
I stated this morning. He said, as I stated, a very influential friend 
of his in the South had seen the President and asked the President to 
give Senator Johnson the appointment on that vacancy on the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, and this southern friend said the President 
indicated he would like to do this. 

“Senator CARLEY. Like to appoint him? 


BACKUS REPAYS MAGNUS 


“ Wrryuss. Like to appoint him if he could do so consistently, and he 
asked me if he would be obliged to look for opposition from me in 
this matter. While I told him frankly I did not think I would have 
very much to say about the matter, but the way he had handled 
himself in assisting in putting through this Lake of the Woods treaty, 
getting that cleaned up, I would not oppose his application; in fact, 
would even go to the President and ask him to give it to him. 

“So I went to the President and suggested it might be a good politi- 
cal move, as long as it was a nonpolitical appointment, to give it to 
Senator Johnson. 

“Q. He was not appointed ?—A. No, I am sorry to say; not appointed 
+ + „ because it would have been a God's blessing to Senator 
SCHALL if it had been made. 

“Senator SCHALL. If I had agreed to that appointment there would 
never have been a contest, would there, Mr. Backus? 

“Mr. Backes. I do not believe there would (p. 1863).” 


MEANT MONEY TO BACKUS 


After Senator Carley finished questioning Mr. Backus, Tom Davis 
then took up the train of examination. Mr. Davis developed the fact 
that the Backus-Brooks interests were financially interested in the deci- 
sions of the International Joint Commission. Note how long it took to 
get Mr, Backus to admit that fact. 

Page 1866 of the official record reveals these questions and answers: 

“Q, With reference to the joint commission, the joint commission 
has the duty of fixing water levels between the two countries; that is 
one of the duties?—A. Any party wishing to construct a dam, or works 
of any kind, in the river, which will change the level of the river or 
lakes, must be submitted to the International Joint Commission. 

“Q. Now, then, your company, the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 
and your other companies are naturally interested in water levels at 
different times, are they not?—A. They happen to be interested in the 
level of the Lake of the Woods, Rainy Lake, and the water above Rainy 
Lake. z 
“Q. They would have to submit these matters to the International 
Joint Commission ?—A. That is true. 

“Q. They would vote adversely or favorably for whatever they would 
consider their best interests (p. 1866) ?—A. Whose best interests? 

“Q. Companies that apply for differences in the levels ?—A. In part; 
yes. 

“®. In other words, if the Backus-Brooks wanted to maintain a dif- 
ferent level than there was, and felt it was to their interests to do so, 
either in running its business or otherwise, they would apply to the 
International Joint Commission ?—A. They might. 

“Q. They would have to before they could change the level? They 
could not change the level without the consent of the commission? — 
A. That is true. 


1928 


“Q. Men on that commission would have considerable to say as to 
the ultimate determination of tbat?—A. Yes; they would have to 
either approve or disapprove. 

“Q. I will ask if your company has not had considerable litigation 
over water levels in northern Minnesota ?—A. More or less; yes. 

“Q. That litigation is brought about because of the differences with 
settlers up North, to some extent, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. And, of course, if the joint commission fixed the water levels, 
that, of course, would be the act that would bar claiming damages— 
the thing having been done by the joint commission there would be a 
defense on the part of your company ?—A, I can not answer that yes 
or no. I will have to explain that. 

“Q. I wish you would—A. In changing the levels, of course, it 
goes without saying until you get to high water there would be no 
complaint on the part of anybody. If levels were to be changed so 
it would be higher than high-water mark, then the International Joint 
Commission, or a tribunal which they would create or appoint, would 
first adjust the damages for the increased level with the property 
owners and then after the settlement was made the decision of the 
commission that would say the water should be held at a foot or twa 
above high-water mark and damages to property owners, if any, ad- 
justed and settled—then that level could be maintained without further 
damages (p. 1868). 

“Mr. Davis. The treaty with Canada did raise the water level pro 
vided in the treaty ?—A. On the Lake of the Woods? 

“Q. (By Tom Davis.) In my understanding of your business interests 
in the northern part of the State, your companies would haye con- 
siderable to do with the joint commission in fixing of water levels ?— 
A. More or less; yes. 

“Q. And that decision of the commission would affect either favor- 
ably or adversely your interests in that locality?—A. Yes; to a greater 
or lesser extent. 

“Q. And by your interests I mean your financial interests. You 
understand that?—A, I do” (p. 1869). 


MAGNUS CALLS OFTEN ON BACKUS 


That Magnus Johnson was at least an occasional visitor to Mr. 
Backus's office in Minneapolis was disclosed on page 1870 by the fol- 
lowing testimony : 

“By Tom Davis: 

“Q. In the month of January or February this year (1927) did 
you see Magnus Johnson in your office?7—A. When? 

“Q. January or February or March?—A. This year? I think so— 
yes. 

“Q. Did he not call on you and talk to you about this resolution 
that was going to be introduced? (Mr. Davis in this question refers 
to the Minnesota State Senate resolution to investigate Senator 
SCHALL.)—A. I am not sure. He drops into our office occasionally when 
he is in Minneapolis. 

“Q. He dropped in there during the months of February and March 
this year?—A. I think so; yes. 

“Q. Did he not discuss and tell you a resolution would be intro- 
duced in the senate regarding ScHALL?—A. If he did not tell me before, 
he told me after it was introduced. 

“Q. In one of his visits with yon?—A. Yes. (See p. 1870.) 

“Q. Magnus called how many times, would you say, in January, Febru- 
ary, and March, this year? Called at your office and had talks with 
you?—A, I could not say, but three or four, maybe three or four, maybe 
four or five.” 

{Eprror’s NOTE: These were the months the investigation of Mr. 
ScHALL was pending and being tried before the Minnesota Senate. Evi- 
dence was introduced at the hearing claiming that Mr. Backus was 
consulted by Frank Corneaby and his wife. Evidence was also intro- 
duced by three witnesses that Corneaby, Jacobs, and Frisch expected to 
collect $10,000 each for their efforts to unseat Senator ScHALL.] 

On page 1877 Tom Davis again questions Mr, Backus on his interest 
in having Magnus Johnson appointed to this big job, which affected 
Backus's financial interests. Here is the official sworn testimony: 

Mr. Davis. You do know as a practical matter. of politics, do you 
not, if you, throngh your influence, would appoint a man upon a com- 
mission, that man, whether he wanted to or not, would naturally be 
inclined to favor your interests? 

“Mr. Backus. All things being even, he would. 

“By Tom Davis (p. 1878) : 

“Q. Don't you know from your knowledge of politics in this country, 
Mr. Backus, frequently the fact that men in high political power have 
appointed men on commissions, all things being equal, have favored 
this man who brought about their appointments?—A. It is; but I 
think it is wrong. 

“Q. Knowing it is all wrong, and knowing Magnus Johnson was not 
a Republican, you went to the President and urged his appointment on 
this commission, did you not?—A. I did not particularly urge it. 

“Q. Didn't you urge it —A. I told him I thought it would be a 
good move. 
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“Q. You did urge it?—A, I did not urge it hard. 

“Q. You urged it hard enough to say you thought it would be a 
good move; you would like to see him appointed?—A. I think it would 
be a good move. I would like to see him appointed.” 

[Eprror’s xorg: Other extracts from Mr. Backus's sworn testimony 
are recounted in other columns of this issue. Be sure to read his testi- 
mony on taxes and get the philosophy of the domineering rich, who be- 
lieve they should escape taxation, and why.] 


Various Minnesota railroad union officials, who have been fighting 
Senator SCHALL, should find out how their national officials stand in 
regard to their support of the blind Senator. 

The Leader editor recently received a letter from W. N. Doak, 
national vice president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, one 
of the Nation’s largest and most influential railroad organizations. 
Under date of October 4, 1927, from Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Doak writes 
the following to the Leader editor at 1209 West Twenty-second Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 

“The opportunity has been afforded me to read an issue of the 
Minnesota Leader of September 1, and to note your able defense of 
Senator Tnouas D. SCHALL. After having served as the national 
legislative representative for the brotherhood at Washington for more 
than 10 years, and having been associated with Senator SCHALL both 
while in the House and Senate, and being able to testify to his 
splendid record in behalf of working people, 1 wish to personally express 
my appreciation for your defense of Senator SCHALL, as I believe he 
is worthy of the most earnest consideration at the hands of the press 
and the public generally. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. N. DOAK, 
Assistant to President Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Tom Schals offer of $1,000 reward to anyone who can point to one 
place in his record of 12 years where he has voted against labor or 
the farmer or against the interest of the people still holds good. His 
record is unassailable, as is evidenced from the testimony of the best 
known labor leaders of America as well as the most prominent states- 
men of this generation. We quote a few of them, as follows: 

“ SCHALL'S record is 100 per cent for labor.“ (W. R. Doak, vice 
president of Railroad Brotherhood.) 

“Has always championed by voice and vote the interests of the 
laborer.” (Frank Morrison, secretary American Federation of Labor.) 

“Tom SCHALL is a fighter—fearless, honest, able, and eloquent.” 
(Senator Hiram JOHNSON.) 

“ SCHALL is governed by what he believes to be in the best interests 


of the people.” (C. A. Lindbergh, former Congressman sixth district, 
Minnesota.) 
“A careful, painstaking, and conscientious representative of the 


people.” (Rey. James S. Montgomery, D. D., formerly of Minneapolis, 
now Chaplain of the House.) i 

“ We of the House owe a debt of gratitude to our colleague SCHALL- 
for the example he has set us of cheerful, helpful, and efficient service. 
If Mr. SCHALL had two good eyes, he could not be more efficient in the 
discharge of his duties.“ (Hon. Frank Mondell, former Republican floor 
leader.) 

“Mr. SCHALI/S high recognition among his colleagues is not due to a 
sense of pity, but because of his ability, his industry, his devotion to 
his cause in public service, his constancy on the job have impressed 
his personaltiy upon each Member.“ (Dr. Simeon D. Fess, United 
States Senator from Ohio.) 

I believe in Tou SCHALL with all my heart.” 
former President.) 


(Theodore Roosevelt, 


[From the Daily Star, April 21, 1928] 
MR. RINES AND THE BURST BUBBLE 


Henry Rines, State comptroller and chairman of the State board of 
administration and finance, otherwise known as the Big Three, is the 
1928 world’s champion glutton for punishment. 

Cuffed on the ear three times in as many months by court decisions 
that the Big Three can not run the University of Minnesota or the 
highway commission, through the control of their expenditures, Chair- 
man Rines blithely writes Mr. Babcock, the highway commissioner, to 
the effect that Mr. Rines's certificate that funds are available must 
hereafter accompany contracts awarded in order to make them valid. 

Even though Mr. Rines is unconyinced that Governor Christianson's 
project of saving money and increasing efficiency in the State govern- 
ment by making himself dictator of Minnesota has blown up with a 
dull plop and that everybody knows it, this seems a poor time to try to 
tie up road construction while the argument is being settled. 

Incidentally, it must be rather embarrassing to the governor to have 
Mr. Rines, who is his agent as chairman of the Big Three, continue to 
call attention to the burst bubble just as the State campaign is getting 
under way. (Daily Star, April 21, 1928.) 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Monday, April 16, 1928] 
THE COURT AGAIN SAYS, “ THOU SHALT NOT PASS” 


Those who believe that an adult and literate electorate like that of 
Minnesota’s needs neither a regent nor a dictator will note with pleas- 
ure that the Big Three's” pretensions to power were given another 
jolt in two decisions handed down last week by Judge McNally. 

It should be remembered that the “ Big Three” are simply the gov- 
ernor's puppets. When the campaign for the centralization of the 
State’s finances in the hands of the governor was on the people were 
begulled by such persuasive phrases as economy and the elemination of 
waste. They failed to see the larger implications, Had the attempts 
of the “ Big Three" to extend their authority been successful the gov- 
ernor’s power would have been vastly expanded. Control of the purse 
strings in this day and age means actual control. 

The university regents and the State highway commissioner, for 
example, would have been unable to put into execution their own 
policies if these policies had chanced to collide with the policies of 
the governor. The way would have been open to a virtual czardom 
in Minnesota. With such an inflation of the gubernatorial preroga- 
tive, the whole theory underlying the State constitution would have 
been flouted, the ideas of the founders of Minnesota perverted, and a 
plan of government more nearly resembling that of a Latin-America 
dictatorship than that of an American State would haye been intro- 
duced. Possibilities for despotism without parallel (save for the 
President's war powers) in American political life would have been 
injected into the office of the Governor of Minnesota, 

The courts have now delivered no fewer than three resounding blows 
against this movement to make Minnesota an untitled monarchy. In 
February Judge Hanft ruled that the governor, through the “ Big 
Three,“ could not gobble up the university. Last week Judge McNally, 
in two decisions, ruled that the “ Big Three” could not override the 
State highway commissioner in the running of his own department. 
The courts are saying, Thou shalt not pass” to this movement to 
turn Minnesota into the personal domain of a feudal lord, We surely 
may heave a sigh of grateful relief over the fact that we have alert 
and virile courts, with a strong sense of constitutional intent and a 
keen regard for the essence of the democratic principle. If the people 
of Minnesota were morons or as politically incompetent as the inhabit- 
ants of Haiti, no doubt something could be said in favor of the ad- 
visnbility of establishing a dictatorship in this State. And if Minne- 
sota were a nation, and engaged in a war of life and death, again, 
no doubt, a good case could be made out for a dictatorship as an emer- 
gency mensure, But since no emergency exists, since the people of 
Minnesota are not, so far as is known, either mentally bankrupt or 
morally irresponsible, the prejudice in favor of a diffused and depart- 
mentalized State government foundationed in a representative American 
Constitution and functioning in harmony with the established precepts 
of American democratic precept is likely to survive for some little 
time yet. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY PRESIDENT 


Mr, CURTIS and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas appeared in 
the middle aisle, and Mr. CURTIS said: 

Mr. President, your committee appointed to join a similar 
committee from the House of Representatives to inform the 
President that the Congress had completed its work and was 
ready to adjourn unless he had something further to com- 
municate to them, beg leave to report that they have performed 
that duty. The President has advised your committee that he 
has nothing further at this time to communicate to Congress 
and extends his hearty congratulations to the House and 
Senate for their work during the session. 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have received communications 
through a Senator from the Secretary of War in reference to 
Order of Business 1186, Senate bill 3938. I would like to state 
that the reason why this bill has not been taken up is because 
I think it is a matter of such importance, referring to the 
present alleged confused situation in the Canal Zone, that a 
full hearing ought to be had, and for that reason I did not push 
the passage of the bill in the Senate. The Senate committee 
had reported it favorably. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ence], who is chairman of the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals, came to me and made a statement as to what had been 
transmitted to him by the Secretary of War. I want to state 
that from the evidence given to me and submitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary I think it is necessary that Congress 
take cognizance of the situation and see that it is cleared up. 
Complaint has come that it is practically a military govern- 
ment over the entire Canal Zone and that it is imperialistic 
rather than Republican or Democratic. The parties making 


the allegation and witnesses to the affair are persons of high 
character and good standing. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
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Mr. EDGE. I understand the Senator proposes to have the 
bill remain on the calendar? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes, it is to remain on the calendar, and 
when it comes up in December next I shall take occasion to 
ask that the bill then, if necessary, be referred back to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for them to take testimony in 
reference thereto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
order may be entered now, 

Mr. SMITH. I do not care to have the bill taken from the 
calendar now. I will exercise my privilege in that respect 
when we meet in December, 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, Jefferson Davis, the sole 
President of the Confederacy, was born June 3, 1808, so his 
birth date will come next Sunday. As Congress will adjourn 
before that time, I shall ask permission at this time to have 
printed in the Recorp a brief statement with reference to the 
exercises that were held at the Vicksburg National Park, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., on October 13, 1927. , 

The Confederate veterans of Mississippi were holding their 
annual reunion. At that time a memorial to Jefferson Davis, 
which had been placed in the national park, was unveiled. 
The master of ceremonies was Hon. Harris Dickson, of Vicks- 
burg, the noted writer. The National Government was repre- 
sented by Gen. B. F. Cheatham, who delivered an address and 
accepted the statue on behalf of the United States. 

On that occasion Hon. John Sharp Williams, formerly a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, delivered an address. Senator Williams is 
not only a great Mississippian but a great American. He made 
such an impression upon the country and had such a long, varied, 
and useful service that, although he has retired to private life, 
every few days, as I meet people from all sections of the coun- 
try, inquiries are made of me about him. So I feel that any 
utterance of his will be of interest to the public. Not only 
hecause of this, but because of the subject of his address on 
that occasion, I ask unanimous consent that his speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 

The speech of Hon. John Sharp Williams is as follows: 

MEMORIAL TO JEFFERSON DAVIS 

Mr. Chairman, your excellency, General Cheatham, Union and Confed- 
erate veterans, ladies and gentlemen, somebody has said that the sub- 
limest spectacle which can be presented by man to humanity is that 
of a “great man greatly falling with a falling state.” Surely it may 
be said with historic truth that Jefferson Davis presented this pic- 
ture to his beloved Southland and to the world. Whatever faults of 
temperament or policy critics may find in him, he indubitably possessed 
the virtues of sincerity, honesty, loyalty to friends and principles 
and a cause; courage to endeavor; fortitude to bear defeat and 
suffering; unvarying truthfulness and self-devotion. If these be the 
cardinal and foundation virtues for man to possess, or to admire in 
other men during this earthly existence, as I think they are, they were 
all impact in Mr, Davis. 

The Southern Confederacy had but one President. That “storm- 
cradled nation that rose and fell” itself went down in ruin and ashes 
seemingly, “its people's hopes were dead,” even before the expiration of 
the six-year term of office of that “ one chosen one.” 

There is nothing in the character or bearing of that one for any son 
of the South, or of the North, to be ashamed of. 

There are many things in him, as in the history of that short and 
bloody struggle, on both sides, for all sons of both sections to com- 
memorate as glorious and as worthy of the American people at their 
best. 

It is harder for the successful majority of a people, once divided into 
angry and warring parts, to do justice to the political leaders of the 
defeated minority than it is to praise its military and naval heroes. 

The genius of Stonewall Jackson, the nobility of Robert E. Lee, have 
long since received unstinted praise from former foes, as from all 
the world. Even Raphael Semmes, after deep and loud cursing, has 
had justice done his enterprise and intelligence as a “ sailorman.” 

Justice is beginning to be done by northern writers to the character, 
ability, and memory of Jefferson Davis. Gamaliel Bradford—his 
antagonistic heredity and environment considered—has done it nobly 
well. Captain Schaff, of the northern army, in his Life and Per- 
sonality of Jefferson Davis, pays admiring tribute to him. The first 
book to come from the North, seeking to portray him as he was, and 
entitled “The Real Jefferson Davis,” was written by Landon Knight, 
of Ohio. It pays a generous tribute to his private character and 
public record. 

The southern side of “the War between the States" is as much a 
part of the history of our United States as the northern side of it, 

It is a mistake of fact to say that the Southern States rebelled 
against or even fought against the United States. 


Without objection that 
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The plain, palpable, historical truth is that two groups of the thereto- 
fore United but temporarily disunited and subsequently reunited States 
were at war with one another. The fact that, in order to avoid con- 
fusion in battle and otherwise, the minority group had perforce to 
assume for their new union a new name and a different flag, and that 
the majority group naturally retained the old name has led to the 
confusion of ideas and of things. 

Every drop of blood inherited by Jefferson Davis and by most of our 
soldiers who fought under him was of the blood once shed, or offered to 
be shed, for the independence of the colonies and the establishment of 
“the old union.” He had himself been an officer in its Regular Army 
and later, during the Mexican War, an officer in its Volunteer Army, 
He retained to the day of his death an intense devotion to the memory 
of “the old service.” He carried over this devotion to the old and 
voluntary union of all the States to the new union or confederation 
of his part of those States—“ the Confederate States of America.” He 
became, by virtue of his office as President of this group, the commander 
in chief of its armies and officially therefore one of its soldiers. Upon 
this fact and his ante-bellum Army service rests the claim to erect here 
on United States property this monument, a claim generously accorded 
by the Federal Government of these States against the major part of 
which he had waged relentless war in behalf of the independence of the 
minor part of them. 

Waged war, relentless, until the fabric which he commanded had hope- 
lessly collapsed and he himself had become a prisoner of war. After the 
first natural ebullition of war passion and hate, he was unconfessedly 
but really treated as a prisoner of war. That is what his release on 
bail and the subsequent dismissal of the “treason” charge actually 
meant. 

When helpless and shackled—and then only—did he cease the 
struggle against “the stars in their courses,” and like Robert E. Lee— 
also a prisoner, though on parole—adyised his followers to cease un- 
availing resistance and to reconcile themselves, as best they might, to 
the new order of things. Worthily had he borne his part in that 
brilliant and heroic southern defense. Most worthily did he bear his 
part in that overwhelming defeat—worse than defeat—that collapse by 
exhaustion of all a people's resources, including the decimation of its 
man power. 

In every act and thought he had borne witness to the eternal truth 
that “it is better to have loved and lost than not to have loved at all,” 
better to have fought and lost than not to have fought at all. 

He had loved the old Union of all the States; he had loved the new 
union of that part of the States to which his State had adhered; he 
had performed honest, brave, brilliant, and enduring service for both. 
In retirement—not pardoned and not seeking pardon—he sought to 
explain “ the Why“ and the what of it all, in order that the motives, 
the deeds, and suffering of those he had led might become a part of the 
understanding of the world; nor is his Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
eracy a book of small value, either as history or as literature or as 
constitutional law, though naturally written from the viewpoint of 
counsel for the defense. 

His fate was not as fortunate as was that of the other Chief Magis- 
trate of the other group of our American Commonwealth—his great 
antagonist, Lincoln—who died assassinated in the very afterglow of the 
hour of victory and before the radical part of his party could attempt 
his impeachment as they did attempt that of his successor, for trying, 
without his popularity, to carry out his policies. 

American history will not be written accurately until it frankly 
records that for a short period—short in time, though long in suffering, 
heroic deeds, and high courage—these States and this people had con- 
temporaneously two Governments and two Presidents—Abraham Lincoln 
and Jefferson Davis. They were born in homes within present long- 
distance artillery fire of one another—in Kentucky, a State which 
sought to be a “neutral” State in a “ War between the States,” a 
thing impossible, and succeeded only in seeing her sons fight and die o 
both sides. . 

The family of Davis, being slaveholders, when it migrated went 
farther south; that of Lincoln, being too poor to own slaves, when it 
migrated went farther north, where environment was more inyiting to 
white labor. Both were of southern blood. Each proved fitted to the 
environment which directed and made destiny for him. Each devoted 
to the policies he came in time to espouse and to the people he came 
in time to love all that was in him. 

No two disunited and warring parts of a people ever furnished two 
opposing chieftains of sincerer purposes, cleaner life, or more persever- 
ing fortitude. — 

It is given to men to be true if only they will; it rests with God 
to order results. 


In that fierce war between the cause of community, self-government, 
and independence on the one side and the cause of what had, by his- 
torical evolution, come to be “ the sanctity of the Union,” on the other 
side, the cause of the one chieftain—Lincoln—could hardly by any 
fault of his own, however gross, have been lost, and the cause of the 
other could by no now conceivable virtue of his own have been won. 
All that either could do was to give himself—body, mind, and soul to 
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the utmost—for the right, “as God gave it to him to see the right.” 
This both did without stint. 

No southerner now would impeach the character of Lincoln, and no 
“ generous soul,” to use a phrase of Demosthenes, will now deny that 
Jefferson Davis is the outstanding American instance, in civil life, 
of “a great man greatly falling with a falling State.” 

He was worthy to be associated in his people's hearts with “the 
sword of Lee,” with the military genius of Stonewall Jackson, and 
with the enduring fortitude of that southern soldiery which “ with 
tattered uniforms, bare feet, and bright muskets bore on their bayonets ” 
for four years the southern cause, He was worthy to be associated 
in history with those other Americans who finally overwhelmed them. 

He was “a nran faithful unto death.” Indeed, so prone was he 
never to desert a friend, a principle, or a cause that his enemies in the 
South—and let it be remembered that he had bitter, though not many, 
enemies there—gave to his faithfulness the name of “ obstinacy.” 
Landon Knight even falls into this error. Courage at its best he had; 
physical, mental, political, and moral courage; courage of initiative to 
dare, courage of fortitude to suffer. For him success did not entail 
recklessness nor defeat despair. 

He was great as a soldier. Buena Vista early illustrated it, and his 
military counsels during the war, as General Lee himself testified 
before Congress, confirmed it. He was a great Senator. He was a 
great War Secretary. He was at times a great orator; witness his 
farewell address to the United States Senate and the Richmond speech 
near the close of the war, which “ fired the southern heart" to renewed 
effort. 

In private life, in all its relations, he was as nearly blameless as 
mere man can be. Especially was he so in the difficult relation of master 
and slave—the most difficult of all relations for the master. In his 
justness, humaneness, and consideration for his slaves he was ex- 
emplary. He bore that part of “the white man’s burden” as only the 
noble white man can. The northern writers whom I have cited all 
bear witness to that, and all here in Mississippi who knew him knew 
that he was “a good master.” 

What was, in his mind—because it is by what is in a man’s mind 
that you must judge him—what was, then, in his mind, the cause to 
which he so stubbornly sacrificed his health and for which he would so 
gladly have given his life? Was it slayery? Then it is indeed a “lost 
cause.“ But there are in God's providence no lost causes—perma- 
nently lost—except unfit causes, just as there are in nature no survivals 
of the unfit. 

Was secession the cause? It was only the allegedly “ constitutional 
remedy” resorted to to assert the cause. 

Behind all the talk about slavery as a condition and about secession 
as a remedy there laid in the minds of the southern men, and even 
more in the minds of the southern women, of that generation, as anyone 
may know who will seek their feeling and thought in their private and 
public utterances, the cause of white racial supremacy. 

That was, in their minds, the real cause—the thing menaced. That 
cause it was which, in the slave States, was thought—mistakenly, as we 
now know—to be inextricably involved in the maintenance of slavery, 
unless abolition were accompanied by the deportation of the negro race, 
and for that nobody was ready—South or North. Deportation spelled, 
then, to southern minds, agricultural ruin. To northern minds, na- 
tional bankruptcy. 3 

The cause of white racial supremacy, which was thought to involve, 
and does involve, white racial life, is not a “lost cause.” It is a 
cause triumphant. It was never as safe as now since the Missouri 
compromise discussion, which Thomas Jefferson, himself an emanci- 
pationist, said “broke upon his ears like the alarm of a fire bell in 
the night.“ What war failed to avert, the slow but sure processes of 
human thought and experience—North and South—under difficulties at 
times seemingly insuperable, have finally averted, and averted, let us 
hope, for good and forever. 

The white man's family life, his code of social ethics, his racial in- 
tegrity—in a word, his civilization—the destruction of which in the 
slave States was dreaded as the involved racial result of the abolition 
of slavery without deportation, are safe. All the dire results, which had 
been seen at our very doors in Haiti and San Domingo and other West 
Indies and in Mexico, have been avoided by us. They were averted 
because, first, of the shoulder to shoulder touch, the stern resolution, 
and the discipline which four years of war and mardship had implanted 
in the old easy-going and pleasure-loving southerners; and because, 
second, of the respect for southern courage and endurance which the 
war had taught the northern people; and because, third, of the sym- 
pathy for the South in her humiliation and poverty under negro and 
earpetbag rule, which sympathy was at last aroused in “ generous 
souls” of late foes. How narrowly averted these dreaded results were 
and how dangerously and long the white man’s civilization was menaced 
in the South few now realize. 

My friends, this man—this Jefferson Davis—was no pygmy among 
men; he was a giant. 

Long may this bronze endure as a memorial to him and as a monu- 
ment to the magnanimity of a great people, reunited and never again 
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to be disunited and determinedly oblivious of past hatreds and bloody 
arbitrament of differences. 

This monument by the Father of Waters, in the historic “ Siege 
City“ of Vicksburg, on the soll of his beloved adopted State, to the 
Greatest Mississippian,” can neither add to nor subtract from his fame, 
but it can be and will be a witness of the opinion of true men that it is 
not success nor failure which measures the worth of a man, but that 
brave endeavor, honest purpose persevered in, and forgetfulness of self 
are the essentials which fill the measure of God's demand and give the 
standard for true men's judgments. May such ever be our rule of final 
judgment of one another in this“ Republic of lesser Republics,” con- 
secrated to one flag, one government, one civilization, now and forever. 


PUBLIO UTILITY PROPAGANDA 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the New York Times 
with reference to water-power and public-utility propaganda. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconkb, as follows: 


Usr SCHOOLS TO BEAT SMITH’S POWER PLAN—UTILITIES SUPPLY Books 
FAVORING THEM, PUBLICITY MAN REVEALS TO TRADE COMMISSION— 
$227,000 Sprxv Since 1922—ARrMY OF BPEAKERS AND FLOOD OF 
LITERATURE LET LOOSER IN DRIVE AGAINST STATE OWNERSHIP 


(Special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON, May 28.—Water-power and public-utility propaganda 
spread broadcast throughout New York State and infiltrating into the 
high schools of the State was the subject of searching inquiry to-day 
when the Federal Trade Commission turned to New York in its investiga- 
tion of publicity methods of public-utility companies. 

Judge Robert E. Healy, chief counsel of the commission, questioned 
Fred W. Crone, director of the New York State Committee on Public 
Utility Information, and Charles H. B. Chapin, secretary of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association. 

Mr. Crone’s testimony was that more than $227,000 had been spent 
since 1922 to conduct an information bureau the activities of which in- 
cluded distribution of pamphlets opposing Governor Smith's projected 
State water-power development. 

The bureau, Mr. Crone said, also distributed textbooks for use in the 
high schools of the State, issued a monthly news bulletin with items 
and editorials intended for voluntary reproduction in newspapers of the 
State, and furnished public-utility speakers to schools, colleges, cham- 
bers of commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and other organizations, 


TWO BOOKLETS CIRCULATED 


Mr. Crone, a former newspaper and advertising man, testified that 
47 gas and electric companies, members of the Empire, State Gas and 
Electric Association, supported the New York State Committee on Public 
Utility Information. It was organized in 1922 with himself as first 
director, 

His office accounts, introduced in evidence in the examination, which 
is being conducted with Judge Edgar A. McCulloch as presiding commis- 
sioner, showed expenditures for salaries, office rent, literature, and dis- 
tribution averaging $30,000 a year. With cost of printing pamphlets in 
the past year, the aggregate expenditures since 1922 exceeded $227,000, 
the accounts showed. 

Two booklets were published purporting to state the attitude of the 
State's public utilities with respect to water-power development. 

One, entitled “ White Power in New York State,” attained a circu- 
lation of 196,000 among newspapers, libraries, public officials, college 
professors, commercial and banking houses, and civic organizations Mr. 
Crone testified. The other, entitled “River Regulation in New York 
State,” had a circulation of 40,000. 

While the committee circulated many of these booklets, most of them 
were distributed through member companies, according to Mr. Crone. 


ADMITS OPPOSING SMITH WAS AIM 


Ie testified that the private power companies of the State opposed 
Governor Smith’s power-development plans, and admitted, upon close 
questioning by Judge Healy, that the object of the literature was to 
oppose the movement. 

The 1927-28 balance sheet of the committee showed that the printing 
of the water-power booklets cost $13,884. 

Inquiring into distribution of public-utility literature among high 
schools of the State, Judge Healy obtained from Mr. Crone an esti- 
mate that 106,000 copies of two textbooks, “Know New York State” 
and “ Servants of Progress,” were distributed among 491 high schools. 

Most of these were sent from New York headquarters upon receipt of 
replies from circulars distributed to all high-school principals Mr. Crone 
testified. 

Ten thousand copies of Servants of Progress were distributed in 
connection with certain public-relations activities of the Westchester 
Lghting Co. and the Consolidated Gas Co., said Mr. Crone. 

The witness said that the textbooks had been prepared by him and 
were intended to present the case for privately owned utilities “in a 
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matter-of-fact light.” He sald the utilities had found comparatively 
little understanding among the public of State regulation, and therefore 
the books undertook to bring this out. 


WHY SCHOOLS GOT THE BOOKS 


He was asked by Judge McCulloch the object of circulating the books 
among high-school children, and replied that he believed that the infor- 
mation was something the children ought to know. 

The Association of State Railroad and Utilities Commissioners had 
advocated teaching this subject in all schools, even in grade schools, 
he said. 

Asked why utility companies should undertake to do the teaching, 
Mr. Crone said he thought it was mutually advantageous. He admitted 
that most of the material was favorable to the utility companies and 
admitted, too, that one of the objects was to “ get over” utilities ideas. 

The cost of publishing the two textbooks was given as about $3,500. 
Mr. Crone declared that he could not tell what parts of the State 
received the greatest distribution, but said they went to many different 
places. 

The subject of textbooks recurred during the afternoon session while 
Mr. Crone was concluding his testimony. Judge Healy inquired into a 
survey of textbooks used in New York City schools made by Mr. Crone 
at the behest of Fred R. Jenkins, chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Association. 

According to documentary evidence introduced, J. B. Sheridan, man- 
ager of the Missouri Committee on Public Utility Information, who had 
been appointed chairman of the survey, had written from St. Louis 
asking Mr. Crone to survey and report on the textbooks on civics, 
economics, and sociology used or approved for use in the New York 
public schools. 


CRONE’S REPORT ON TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. Crone’s report, apparently part of a nation-wile survey, was one 
of the documents produced. It had been taken from his files by an in- 
vestigator for the Federal Trade Commission, 

“The object of the surveys,” said Mr. Sheridan in his letter to Mr. 
Crone, “is to accurately inform ourselves of the nature of the matter 
dealing with the public-utility industry in these textbooks, to take up 
the matter of revising, rewriting, and bringing up to date the textbooks 
with the proper authorities.” 

Mr. Crone’s report reviewed 25 textbooks used in New York City 
public schools. In his covering letter he said there was no uniformity 
in the books used throughout the State or in New York City. 

“Among school-teachers in the larger cities,” said the letter, “and 
especially in New York City, there is a considerable proportion of the 
so-called liberals and radicals. 

“In New York City this is so much the case that during the war it 
was found necessary to apply a sort of patriotism test and varieties of 
repression (with resultant protests against invasion of personal liberty 
and freedom of speech and the like). And since the war there have 
been many criticisms of the brand of oral instruction furnished by 
members of this element, including a recent one that teachers on the 
public pay roll were using the school auditoriums to lecture, teach, or 
talk on matters subversive of the foundation principles of American 
Government.” 

FOURTEEN BOOKS CALLED “ UNFAIR ” 


The individual reviews of the books covered many typewritten pages. 
Fourteen of the 25 books were termed “unfair.” 

The unfavorable or favorable comment ranged from the elementary 
economics text, Description of Industry, by Prof. Henry C. Adams, 
formerly of the University of Michigan, which was said to contain a 
“vicious attack on monopolles” and a “strong demand for Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of utilities” to a civics textbook, The 
Community and the Citizen, by Arthur W. Dunn, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, which was highly indorsed as “ fair.” 

During Mr. Crone’s testimony Judge Healy took occasion to intro- 
duce a textbook by Edward Hungerford, The Story of Publie Utilities, 
which, the witness testified, the State association talked about dis- 
tributing, but had not done so, He understood it was being used in 
the schools of Rochester. 

When Mr. Chapin was on the stand later he said a Mr. Seobell and 
F. W. Fisher, information director of the Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation, called upon Chairman W. A. Prendergast, of the State 
public-service commission, to ask him to help obtain wider distribution 
of his book and to use his influence to haye more public-utilities courses 
taught in the State schools. 

Mr. Chapin added that this did not develop into anything so far as 
he knew. 

1,000 ON BULLETIN IAST 

Mr. Crone said that his information bureau's monthly bulletin of 
news articles and editorials was distributed to about 1,000 newspapers, 
banks, business houses, engineers, and others. He admitted its pur- 
pose was to obtain newspaper reproduction of items, but he would not 
agree that the influencing of editorial opinion was one of the objects. 
He said that much of the matter was reprinted by the newspapers. 
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Asserting that his bureau had always urged local companies to ad- 
vertise as liberally as possible in the newspapers, Mr. Crone said he 
believed that $28,000,000 to $38,000,000 was spent annually for adver- 
tising by the State utilities. This was substantially more than the 
amount of advertising done five years ago, he added, and credited his 
bureau with stimulating at least part of the increase. 

Judge Healy pressed the point that perhaps this was one avenue by 
which the utilities believed they could get more of their news matter 
in the newspapers. 

Mr. Crone vigorously denied this, declaring that this idea made him 
“blamed mad.” He said he was sure editors were able to distinguish 
advertising matter. 

Among companies which have public relations officers who issue their 
own press statements, Mr. Crone said, were the New York Edison 
Co., Consolidated Gas Co., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Niagara Falls Power 
Co., Rochester Gas & Electric Co., and Mohawk Hudson Power Co. 


THREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-NINE SPEECHES SINCE 
NOVEMBER 1 


Inquiring next into the activities of the speakers’ bureau conducted 
by the New York State Committee on Public Utility Information, Judge 
Healy produced statistics from the bulletin to show that from 55 to 
179 speakers had been engaged in each of the past six months in making 
public-utility addresses throughout the State. 

Since November 1 they have fulfilled 3,479 speaking engagements 
before audiences aggregating 331,468 persons. These speeches resulted 
in more than 450 columns of newspaper space, it was shown. 

Mr. Crone said that a check on the news reports of the speeches was 
always made by his office, which subscribed to more than 200 news- 
papers, or through the managers of the local utilities in the towns 
where the speeches were made. 

A speakers’ handbook containing suggested topics and quotations from 
various men in public life was introduced in evidence, after Mr. Crone 
said that he had prepared it. 

Present during most of the examination of Mr. Crone were Judge 
Stephen B. Davis, director of the Joint Committee of National Utilities 
Associations; J. S. S. Richardson, director of information of the joint 
committee; P. H. Gadsden, of Philadelphia; E. H. Rosenquest, president 
of the Westchester Lighting Corporation; C. W. Person, advertising 
manager of the American Gas Association; and George F. Oxley, direc- 
tor of information of the National Electric Light Association. 


CHAPIN ADMITS FIGHT ON SMITH 


The examination of Mr. Chapin was comparatively short. He testi- 
fied that member companies supported the Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association through pro rata assessments and that its annual expendi- 
tures were about $32,000 or $33,000. 

He was asked to identify items in his account books, several of 
them showing that the expenses of various Cornell professors had 
been paid by the association for addresses at its recent convention, 

The minutes of the association were examined by Judge Healy. 

He interrogated Mr. Chapin about a statement in one of the minutes 
that members of the women’s committee of the association should 
join the League of Women Voters in order to maintain a close check 
on its statements and publications which had to do with questions of 
public ownership. 

Judge Healy asked whether this was urged in order to offset the 
influence of the League of Women Voters. 

Mr. Chapin replied that this probably was so, but he refused to agree 
with Judge Healy that any organized system of espionage was con- 
templated. 

He admitted that the water-power pamphlets about which Mr. Crone 
had testified were intended to fight Governor Smith's program of 
water-power development. He said his association was in no way 
connected with the distribution of propaganda against the Boulder 
Dam project and declared that it had nothing to do with State 
legislation. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp some correspondence recently had 
by me with the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Herbert Hoover. 

There being no objection, the correspondence was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows : 


APRIL 2, 1928. 
Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The Washington Post under date of March 31, 
1928, carried an article the headlines of which read as follows: 

“Hoover changes racial policy in Census Office. Colored clerks now 
in all departments; administrative position sought.” 

The article reads as follows: 

“Colored clerks in the Census Bureau yesterday sought to learn why 
they haye been brought up from the basements and other segregated 
sections where they have worked for years and placed in all depart- 
ments of the bureau on equal terms with other workers. It was learned 
that the order to abolish segregation and racial discrimination in the 
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department came at the order of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce. 

“The Secretary was visited by Neval H. Thomas, president of the 
Association for Advancement of Colored People, and by Robert J. 
Nelson, the executive director of the Civil Liberties Bureau of Colored 
Elks, who described conditions in the department to him. His order 
for removal of the alleged discrimination, following an investigation, 
came just in time to present to the view of E. W. B. Curry, negro 
editor, of Springfield, Ohio, a satisfied group of negro clerks, 

“Curry, who made a trip here yesterday from Ohio because his 
candidacy as a Hooyer delegate to the Republican National Convention 
had been injured by charges that the Department of Commerce here 
was honeycombed with racial segregation, returned to the Buckeye 
State satisfied that he could safely run as he had planned. It is under- 
stood that negro Elks, encouraged by the situation at present, haye 
asked Secretary Hoover for an administrative position in the depart- 
ment of vital statistics in connection with their national health 
program.” 

In the Times-Herald, under date of April 1, 1928, there is an 
article on the same subject. It reads: 

“EQUALITY PLEA WON BY COLORED ELKS 

“Segregation of the colored clerks in the Census Bureau has been 
abolished by order of Secretary Hoover, and all these clerks have been 
placed on an equal basis with their white fellow workers. 

“This change came about as a result of a protest to Secretary Hoover 


by Neval H. Thomas, president of the Association for the Advancement. 


of Colored People, and Robert J. Nelson, executive director of the Civil 
Liberties Bureau of the Negro Elks. 

E. W. B. Curry, colored editor, of Springfield, Ohio, came to Wash- 
ington to see Secretary Hoover about the alleged discrimination, but 
found that Hoover's order had already abolished segregation. 

“He is running as a Hoover delegate in Ohio. The negro Elks, it is 
said, encouraged by the situation, will ask Secretary Hoover for an 
administrative position in the vital statistics bureau in connection with 
the national health program.” 

My information is that for several years there has been a division in 
the Bureau of Census in which only negroes were employed, and that 
there has been a segregation of the races in every department of the 
bureau. 

The effect of these articles is to place the whole burden of this 
action on you and to charge that it was taken for political reasons. 

By this order members of the two races and of the two sexes will be 
caused to work side by side in the offices. They will be brought into 
intimate contact. Having authorized this, it would not be surprising if 
the request for “an administrative position“ shall be granted. This 
will mean that white men and women will have a negro as their 
superior officer in that department. 

This was an unfortunate action. It creates a situation that can add 
nothing to the happiness of any of the employees, regardless of race, It 
will lower the morale of those affected and, therefore, will lessen their 
efficiency. You have a great reputation as an administrative official. 
You must know that the efficiency of a worker depends in no small degree 
upon his state of mind, and the conditions under which he works. 

The feeling between the races, which is instinctive, will be increased. 
That there is a very strong feeling against social equality can not be 
denied. This is a long step in the direction of that which is so dis- 
tasteful and hateful to so many. It is to be doubted that the better 
negroes in the service have sought to have this action taken. 

So far as I know, no one has ever sought to have the negro division 
abolished. So far as I know, there has been no demand for this change 
except that coming from negro politicians outside the service. That 
such action could be taken for personal political advantage is almost 
beyond belief; yet it seems to be true, This action will not prove help- 
ful to either race and it is, in reality, a grave injustice to both. 

I have written that my earnest protest against this order may be reg- 
istered. What I have said expresses my thoughts in very feeble lan- 
guage ; but I trust that it may be beyond doubt that every instinct that, 
ag a white man, I possess, and every feeling of interest I have in the 
welfare of the two races and in the work of the department, is very 
much aroused over this matter, 

5 Very respectfully yours, 

H. D. STEPHENS, 
United States Senator. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 7, 1928. 
The Hon. H. D. STEPHENS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SENATOR: I have your letter of April 2. The articles 
which you mention are in large degree foolish untruths. If such action 
as was taken is against the interest of either the white or colored 
employees, they have a full right to present the matter to me. I have 
received no complaint from either group. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hoover, 
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Hon, HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Secretary: Answering my letter making protest against 
your recent order, by which there is no longer a segregation of the 
races in the Bureau of the Census, you wrote as follows: 

“I have your letter of April 2. The articles which you mention 
are in large degree foolish untruths. If such action as was taken is 
against the interest of either the white or colored employees, they 
have a full right to present the matter to me, I have received no 
complaint from either group.” 

This is the full text of your letter. I note that you say,“ The arti- 
cles which you mention are in large degree foolish untruths.” This is 
a very general statement. You do not specify the “ foolish untruths“ 
contained in the articles, Of course, you do not designate as a “ foolish 
untruth ” the statement that you issued the order referred to. That is 
beyond denial. 

You may refer to the activities of the heads of certain negro organi- 
zations, the pressure that they are said to have brought to bear on you, 
and the interest displayed by a negro who is running as a “ Hoover 
delegate” in Ohio. Those statements may not be exactly accurate. I 
do not know. However, I am informed that at least one of the negroes 
referred to in the articles appeared in the room where the negro em- 
ployees had been assigned to places by the side of white men and 
women, and that he was all grins and congratulated them on the recog- 
nition that had been given them. 

But their accuracy is a matter not of the slightest importance. 
What I am interested in—what every decent white person in and out of 
the bureau is interested in—is the fact that the order was made. The 
order may not have been made for political purposes, But it occurs to 
me that it would be more to your credit to assign the issuance of the 
order to political reasons than to assign it to any other. 

You say, “If such action as was taken is against the interest of 
either the white or colored employees, they have a full right to present 
the matter to me. I have received no complaint from either group.” 
This begs the question, It is rather a disingenuous statement. “A 
full right” to complain! Of course, any person who can write er talk 
can voice a protest. But what would be the result? It is so easy to 
separate one from the service. A good position has often been lost 
for a smaller offense than protesting the action of a superior. So, Mr. 
Secretary, you should not offer as a defense for your action the fact 
that you have received no complaint. 

I am Informed that members of both races, under present conditions 
which were inaugurated by you, are compelled to use the same neces- 
sary accommodations provided there. White women and negro women 
are forced to use the same wash rooms and toilets. You may haye re- 
ceived “no complaint”; but your knowledge of human nature and 
your sense of decency and propriety must cause you to know that the 
breasts of many of the employees in the bureau are seething with un- 
uttered protests against the condition that you have brought about. 
You can not justify your action by saying that “no complaint ” has 
been made by either group of employees. 

This criticism is not a political one. It is made in the interest of 
decency and of the welfare of the Government. History can not be 
trifled with. Whenever there has been a step toward social equality 
between the races, dire results have followed, and both races have suf- 
fered. I can look upon this action of yours only as a step toward 
social equality, and I can only fear the results that may ensue. 

Again I protest this order, and again I appeal to you to rescind it. 
If you should do so, every true friend of the negro, every white person 
loyal to the white race, will approve of your change of mind and 
action in this regard. 

Very respectfully, 


APRIL 10, 1928. 


H. D. STEPAENS. 


CIVILIAN ASSISTANTS, GOVERNOR GENERAL PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The bill (S. 2292) providing for the employment of certain 
civilian assistants in the office of the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands, and fixing salaries of certain officials, was 
announced as next in order. x 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. 

On a division the motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Bixenam] by motion has placed before the Senate a meas- 
ure which I regard as inimical to the best interests of the Fili- 
pinos. The present administration has definitely determined to 
deny independence to the Filipinos and to subject them for an 
indefinite period to control by the United States. The Jones 
Act promised liberty and independence to the Filipinos, and 
under the administration of President Wilson measures were 
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enacted which gave to the Filipinos a large measure of inde- 
pendence and wide latitude in the control of their internal 
affairs. The people of that far-off land welcomed the promises 
made by the United States that they should have independence 
and addressed themselyes with sincerity and ability to the prob- 
lems and responsibilities before them, in order that they might 
be prepared to take over the Government of their country when 
the United States withdrew therefrom. 

It is unnecessary to state that the Philippine Islands belong 
to the Filipinos and not to the United States; that the Filipinos 
desire independence, and while appreciating what the United 
States has done for their country, they are unwilling to be goy- 
erned by an alien race. That they have made extraordinary 
progress is conceded by all. That they are competent to govern 
themselves I think they have fully demonstrated. . 

For a number of years capitalistic and other elements in our 
country have protested against the United States withdrawing 
from the Philippine Islands and have insisted that we must 
retain indefinite control over the Filipinos. There has been 
considerable propaganda for the purpose of showing that the 
Philippine Islands were rich in resources and that the United 
States could derive great profit by retaining control over the 
same. There have also been loud protestations, many of which 
I believe have been insincere, that the United States purely in 
the interests of the Filipinos and by reason of its altruistic 
mission in the world must remain indefinitely in the Philippine 
Islands. The measure now before us is one of a series which 
have, as I am advised, the support of the administration, all 
calculated to fasten American control upon the Philippine 
Islands, and to further restrict the Filipinos in the government 
and control of their domestic affairs. I am opposed to all these 
measures and shall do what I can in a proper way to prevent 
the passage of either of them. 

But it is not my intention, Mr. President, to oceupy the time 
at my disposal in the further discussion of the Philippine 
question. 

I had hoped prior to adjournment to find opportunity to dis- 
cuss the resolution which I offered some time ago dealing with 
the situation in Haiti and which called for an investigation 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations of the course of the 
United States in overthrowing the Haitian constitution and sub- 
jecting the Haitian people to military rule by the United States. 
However, the opportunity was not presented, but when Con- 
gress meets in December I shall urge the committee to make a 
searching investigation of conditions in Haiti with a view of 
reporting measures that will compel the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can military forces from Haiti and the turning back to the 
Haitian people their own country and the surrendering into 
their hands all political authority. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Senate has paid too little 
attention to foreign affairs and to the foreign policy or lack of 
policy upon the part of this administration. It is difficult to 
determine what the foreign policy of the United States is, 
either with respect to the Republics to the south of us or with 
respect to countries in other parts of the world. The course 
of this and the preceding administration toward Latin America 
has not been characterized by wisdom or statesmanship. The 
Monroe doctrine has been misinterpreted, and efforts to apply 
it have filled some countries with apprehension and many peo- 
ple with resentment. The Monroe doctrine, in my opinion, must 
be reexamined and restated in order to win the confidence and 
good will of our southern neighbors, and in order that a solid 
foundation may be laid for the development and continuity of 
cordial relations between this Republic and all countries 
directly concerned in the interpretation and application of this 


doctrine, 
THE ARMENIAN QUESTION 


Mr. President, I did not take the floor, however, to discuss 
the Monroe doctrine or our relations with Latin America, but 
rather to invite the attention of the Senate to the Armenian 
question, and to what I consider the derelictions of this Gov- 
ernment in dealing with Armenia and the Armenians, The 
Armenian question will be brought to onr attention again if a 
treaty is negotiated with Turkey. Indeed, this question, not 
having been settled or determined, is in the pathway of this 
Nation and the allied nations, and calls for consideration and 
for the application of the principles of justice and morality in 
the final settlement of the same. 

Mr. President, the Senate has been so occupied in the consider- 
ation of domestic problems that it has, in my opinion, failed in 
the discharge of its duty in regard to a number of foreign 
questions. No nation, particularly one occupying the position 


of the United States, can claim isolation or avoid contacts with 
the world which will result in the assumption of obligations. 
The World War brought the United States into intimate rela- 
tions with many nations and peoples. It united in a commou 
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cause the New World with countries and peoples of Europe and 
Asia. Races and peoples in far-off Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Syria became allies of this Government, and the war united 
our country with the allied and associated powers in the great 
contest which involved the greater part of the world. Certain 
objectives were sought by the United States and the nations and 
peoples associated with it in the world struggle. 

Among the objectives sought were the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, the restoration to Greece of territory which the 
Hellenic peoples had occupied from prehistoric times, the estab- 
lishment of an independent Armenian state within territory 
which had been occupied by the Armenian race for 3,000 years. 
For centuries the Armenians had been the victims of Turkish 
misrule, and the cruelties and massacres to which they had 
been subjected had often aroused Christian nations and led to 
futile demands that the Turkish Government should cease its 
barbarities and inhuman treatment of Christian peoples, 

During the World War and immediately thereafter this Gov- 
ernment, as well as the nations associated with it in the great 
conflict, solemnly announced that when peace treaties were 
written the Armenian race should no longer be subjected to 
Turkish rule, and that an independent Armenian state should 
be set up. When Turkey and the central powers were de- 
feated the allied nations and Turkey entered into the treaty 
of Sevres. There were written into this treaty provisions for 
the redemption of the promises made by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers. An Armenian state was set up, and soon there- 
after the Armenian Republic was recognized as a de facto and 
de jure Government by the United States as well as by the 
allied nations. Subsequently the Kemalists repudiated the 
treaty of Sevres and joined with the bolsheviks of Russia 
for the purpose of crushing the Armenian Republic. The 
solemn pledges made in behalf of the Armenian Republic and 
the Armenian people by the United States and the allied na- 
tions were disregarded, and these powerful states stood im- 
potently by while hundreds of thousands of Armenians were 
butchered, and the rest of that heroic and suffering people, 
with the exception of those who resided in Constantinople, were 
driven from their homes into the deserts and into other 
lands. 

For many years the American people have known of the 
atrocities committed by the Turks against the Christians within 
the Turkish Empire. The American people have contributed 
millions of dollars to relieve the sufferings of the Armenians 
and the Greeks who were victims of Turkish barbarity, and to 
care for the tens of thousands of orphan children whose parents 
had been massacred by the Sarees ha and the Turkish 
people. 

Mr. President, the Armenian question is not settled; the 
Armenian question is not dead. Neither this Government nor 
the allied nations can ignore or disregard this question. The 
conscience of the civilized world may be dulled for the moment, 
but it will be quickened into a vital force which will not be 
arrested until a great wrong has been redressed and the rights 
of the Armenian Republic and the Armenians have been vindi- 
cated. The tragic history of Armenia under Turkish rule, cul- 
minating in the massacre of a million Armenians during and 
following the World War and the expulsion of a million more 
from their homes, can not be forgotten, and the Armenian 
question will never be settled until the solemn promises made 
by the allied nations and this Government to the Armenians, 
who were their allies in the World War, have been redeemed. 

Mr. President, it is the view of many Americans that the 
policy of this administration toward Armenia and the Arme- 
nians has not only been cynical, but unfriendly and hostile. 
Professing deep solicitude for the Armenians, and promising 
` that everything should be done to preserve to them the rights 
which the treaty of Sevres undertook to bestow,” and declaring 
certain conditions as a sine qua non to the acceptance by the 
United States of a new treaty with the Kemalist régime, a 
treaty was negotiated at Lausanne in 1923 which can not be 
characterized other than as shameful and highly discreditable 
to the administration in power. It was a base betrayal of 
the promises made to the Armenians and an ignoble, if not 
cowardly, abandonment of obligations which the United States 
owed to the Armenian Republic and the Armenian people. 

The record of the proceedings at Lausanne, the statements 
contained in the Turkish papers, the conduct of intriguing oil 
interests there at work, not only give color to but in the eyes 
of many justify the charge that the Lausanne treaty was im- 
moral and bartered away the rights of the Armenians in the 
interest of a privileged group of oil corporations, In the inter- 
est of historical accuracy and that no injustice may be done to 
the principal allied nations, it is proper that I state that they 
upon yarious occasions sought to carry out the pledges and 
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promises made to the Armenians, and to which I have referred. 
Between 1919 and 1923 there were four notable examples of 
their efforts to fulfill the solemn pledges made by them -to 
Armenia, but I regret to say that their plans met with obstruc- 
tion at the hands of the United States. Their first effort was 
defeated by the unfortunate though well-intentioned interven- 
tion of the United States; the second by the inexcusable negli- 
gence of the Senate of the United States; the third by the 
highly reprehensible if not hostile conduct of the State Depart- 
ment for several years past; and the fourth, still pending, is 
threatened again by the hostile and cynical interposition of the 
State Department. 

First. In February, 1919, months before the emergence of 
Kemal, the Versailles Peace Conference took up the considera- 
tion of the Armenian case, fully resolyed and prepared to settle 
it once for all; but the Government of the United States, 
lacking full information but with the best of intentions, ad- 
vised the conference that it desired to take a part in the settle- 
ment of the Armenian question, and promised a definite answer 
in August or September of that year. Respecting the wish of 
the United States, the Allies deferred action. Owing, however, 
to the partisan controversy which developed in this country over 
the Versailles treaty, this Government was unable to give to the 
Allies the answer as promised. 

Second. This delay in the settlement of the Armenian case, 
imposed by this Government upon the Allies, led to a serious 
situation in Armenia, which was menaced by the bolsheviks 
and the growing unrest in Turkey. The Kemalist movement 
was assuming definite proportions which threatened the peace 
of the Near East and the provisions of the treaty of Sevres. 
Accordingly, as shown by a letter from the Secretary of State 
under date of September 5, 1919, the original of which I have 
in my possession, the Allies again formulated definite plans 
to send troops and arms and munitions to Armenia. 

This situation produced genuine concern in the United States, 
particularly in view of the promises which had been made by 
our Government in behalf of the Armenians, and on the 8th 
day of September, 1919, a resolution was offered in the Senate 
by Senator Williams recommending the lending to Armenia by 
the United States of the measures of help which the Allies were 
prepared to give. 

This resolution was referred to a subcommittee of the Senate 
of which Senator Harding was chairman, and it began hearings 
upon the same in October, 1919, with the understanding, as 
shown by statements made by the committee, that a report 
would be made to the Senate in November. In December, 1918, 
Senator Lodge offered a resolution in the Senate declaring that, 
in the opinion of the Senate, Armenia, including the six Prov- 
inces of Turkish Armenia, Cilicia, Russian Armenia, and certain 
other territory, should be independent and that efforts should 
be made to aid Armenia. 

This resolution was referred to the subcommittee which 
was considering the resolution offered by Senator Williams. 
The action of the Senate in referring these resolutions to a 
subcommittee, and the statements that the subcommittee would 
promptly report upon the same, together with the course which 
our Government indicated it would pursue, resulted in the 
abandonment of the allied plan to which I have referred. Un- 
fortunately, delays occurred which under the circumstances were 
inexcusable, and it was not until May 14, 1920, that the com- 
mittee reported. This delay of a year and a half produced 
grievous and most serious results, and the situation in the Near 
East and particularly in Turkey got out of hand. 

It is believed by many that the interposition of our Govern- 
ment and the action and delay of the Senate as above men- 
tioned, and the resultant effects upon the plans of the Allies 
to protect Armenia brought the Kemalists into existence and 
afforded them opportunity to organize resistance and to enter 
into direct contact with the bolsheviks, with the result that 
in the latter part of 1920, by concerted action upon the part of 
the bolsheviks and Kemalists, the Armenian Republic which 
had been established was overthrown. 

Third. At the Lausanne conference of 1923, on December 12, 
the principal Allies, pursuant to prior agreement, submitted to 
the Turkish Government a plan for the setting up of an inde- 
pendent Armenia, apart from the Armenian Republic, which 
was then under the military control of the soviet government. 
But the American delegation at the conference failed to support 
such plan, thus giving aid to the Turks in their opposition to 
its execution. No sufficient reason has been assigned for this 
most extraordinary conduct upon the part of the American 
delegation. It has been charged that their support of the Turks 
and their abandonment of the Armenians was the result of an 
understanding between them and the Kemalists which cul- 
minated in certain oil concessions being made to American 
corporations, 
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There is evidence to support the view that the American 
delegation resisted the claims of Great Britain to the Mosul 
oil fields and demanded an interest therein in behalf of Ameri- 
ean oil corporations, and that the Turks supported the American 
delegation and the latter gave aid and comfort to the Turks 
in their opposition to setting up an independent Armenian 
state as demanded by the British delegation. 

It is clear from the facts that have come to light, and from 
the statements made by persons present at the conference, that 
the Armenian case was bartered away; that the Armenians 
were betrayed; that the American oil companies through the 
persistent efforts of the American delegation obtained a con- 
siderable interest in the British Petroleum Co. which claimed 
to own the Mosul oil fields. There was much talk by the 
American delegation and our State Department in regard to 
the “open door” in the territories freed from Turkish rule, 
but the “open door” as it appears was understood to mean 
that American oil companies should obtain an interest in the 
oil fields of Mesopotamia. 

In this connection I inyite the attention of Senators to a 
formal letter dated March 24, 1928, accompanied by a sup- 
porting brief which I am advised was filed with the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and copies of which I under- 
stand haye been received by Members of the Senate. 

Fourth. The allied nations, however, notwithstanding the 
faithless course of the State Department and the Armenian dele- 
gation, were unwilling to fix the boundary between Turkey and 
Armenia and left it undefined. They recognized that the 
Armenian Republic was still a distinct political and corporate 
entity; that President Wilson, at the request of Turkey and the 
allied nations, had fixed the western boundary lines of the 
Armenian Republic, and their position was that they could not 
and would not determine the rights of Armenia without ber con- 
sent, and would not recognize the claimed boundaries of the 
Kemalist Turkish state which sought to incorporate therein 
Armenian territory. Moreover, the treaties negotiated at Lau- 
sanne, by their terms would expire in July, 1928, and the allied 
nations, quite naturally it is assumed, would again take up the 
Armenian case when new treaties were negotiated with Tur- 
key. 

I submit that the conduct of the State Department and the 
American delegation at the Lausanne conference in view of 
the solemn promises made by our Government in behalf of the 
Armenians, is not consistent with international obligations or 
international honor. Inded, in my opinion, the action of our 
representatives at that conference, subjects the United States 
to the charge of punic faith, and the abandonment of allies 
who had associated themselves with the United States in the 
World War. And it is to be noted that on November 29, 1927, 
apparently in anticipation of the affirmative action by the 
Allies in behalf of Armenia and in the interests of the 
Armenians, and with the apparent purpose of frustrating the 
same, the Department of State on the day when there arrived 
at the port of New York the Kemalist representative from 
Angora, made a public statement that there was no such 
country as Armenia, and that the former Armenian Republic 
was already divided between Turkey and Russia. 

As Senators know, there was allotted to the Armenian Re- 
public by the arbitration of President Wilson four Provinces 
in Turkish Armenia. According to the statement of the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Standard Oil Co. within 
these Provinces are to be found vast oil deposits even more 
valuable than those of Mosul. Are the Standard and Gulf 
refining companies which secured an interest in the Mosul oil 
fields when Armenia’s cause was abandoned at Lausanne, 
coveting these oil lands which rightfully belong to the Ar- 
menian people? The plain meaning, therefore, of the above 
statement emanating from the Department of State, is that the 
title to the Armenian oil lands had reverted through the al- 
leged demise of the Armenian Republic, to Kemal. 

Is it to be inferred, therefore, that the Standard Oil and the 
Gulf Refining companies, which secured at the Lausanne con- 
ference large interests in the Mosul oil fields, are free to obtain 
a concession from the Kemalist régime for the exploitation of 
the oil lands, which in justice and in equity as well as legally, 
belong to the Armenian people? The State Department had 
apparently forgotten that these lands in which valuable oil fields 
exist had been occupied by the Armenians for nearly 3,000 years, 
and that the Turks during and following the World War had 
slaughtered a million Armenian men, women, and children 
living in said territory, and had driven away a million more. 

It is to be hoped that the State Department did not intend 
formally to advise the Turks that they need pay no attention 
to the Armenian cause and to the Allies in any efforts by them 
to aid Armenia, and that in so far as the present Government 
of the United States is concerned, the Armenian case was a 
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closed incident. It is to be hoped that this Government will not 
forget that nearly a million refugees and exiles are now wan- 
dering in the various countries in the Near East, in Greece, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan; that they 
are homeless and helpless, and that this present policy toward 
the Armenians will support the Kemalist régime in its purpose 
to forever dispossess the Armenians of their ancestral territory 
and of property of the value of more than $5,000,000,000 of which 
they have been deprived. In the statement above referred to 
as emanating from the Secretary of State, it was asserted that 
the Armenian diplomatic representative in 1920 was not formally 
received by this Government; that he had withdrawn volun- 
tarily, and that this Government could not be expected to resur- 
rect Armenia. It must have been known to the State Depart- 
ment, because it is a fact that the Armenian diplomatic 
representative was formally received by Hon. Bainbridge Colby, 
then Secretary of State; but he could not be received by the 
then stricken President; that he did not withdraw, but later 
became fatally ill and died; that the Senate by resolution 
unanimously adopted on May 14, 1920, extended congratulations 
to Armenia upon her recognition by the United States; and that 
Armenia was not asking this Government for any physical or 
material help, but was only asking that the United States, which 
was in part responsible for her plight, shall refrain from being 
a party to the spoliation of her lands and the destruction of 
her rights. 

It may be illuminating to place in contrast Armenia’s attitude 
toward her allies, of which the United States in fact, if not 
technically, was one, with the attitude of the administration 
toward Armenia, 

First. In 1914 there were approximately 2,000,000 Armenians 
in Turkey and the same number in Russia. 

In August, 1914, the National Congress of Armenians, then 
sitting at Erzerum, was offered autonomy by Turkey, guaranteed 
by Germany, if Armenians of Turkey and Russia would actively 
assist Turkey in the war; they replied that Armenians of Tur- 
key would do their duty individually as Ottoman subjects; 
they could not, however, as a nation, work for the cause of 
Turkey and her allies. Following this refusal, the Turks seized 
upon the intervention of non-Ottoman Armenians on the side 
of the Allies as an excuse, and butchered 800,000 noncombatant 
Armenians. 

Second. From the beginning of the war, Armenians fought in 
the Caucasus, in Palestine, and on the western front. 

Following the defection of Russia, they took over the Cau- 
casus front, in the interest of the Allies, and prevented the 
Central Powers from reaching the Baku oil fields for eight long 
months, contributing thereby, according to Ludendorff, to the 
breakdown of the western fret. This exertion by them short- 
ened the duration of the war, of which America, like the Allies, 
became a beneficiary. 

Third. Following the emergence of Kemal, as a result of our 
own policy, the Kemalists and the bolsheviki sought to estab- 
lish physical contact, but the Armenian Republic was in the 
way. 

In July and August, of 1920, while the Kemalists were ha- 
rassing the Armenian Republic from the southeast, the bol- 
sheviki sent two ultimata to the Armenian Government, demand- 
ing the passage of bolshevist troops over the Armenian rail- 
ways to join hands with the Turks, who were fighting the 
Greeks in the region of Smyrna, 700 miles away from Armenia. 
But the Armenian Government rejected these bolshevist ulti- 
mata; it said that Greece was an ally of Armenia, and Armenia 
could not, with honor, place herself in the position of betray- 
ing her own ally. Belgium had a powerful foe to contend with; 
Armenia, far removed from European nations, had two sinister 
and puissant enemies crushing her, but she kept faith. 

Whereupon the Turks and the Reds simultaneously invaded . 
Armenia in the latter part of September, and on October 14 
Moscow for a third time sent an ultimatum to her, demanding 
acquiescence in the terms of the two preceding ultimata, 

Fully realizing the hopelessness of her position, Armenia 
again refused to comply with the demands of the bolsheviki. 

On July 13, 1921, after eight months’ struggle, the Armenian 
Government was ousted from Armenia, as the Belgian Gov- 
ernment was ousted from Belgian soil, and one part of the 
Armenian Republic was forced into the soviet confederation, 
and the other is still occupied by the Turks. 

Resolute fidelity and extraordinary courage marked the con- 
duct of the Armenian Republic. It is that republic which the 
Armenians had set up by their own exertions that the De- 
partment of State and its representatives forgot and deserted 
at Lausanne. 

Armenians lost in the World War, in actual fighting upon 
many battle fields, more than 100,000 men, or double the num- 
ber of Americans killed in battle, and their material losses are 
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estimated at $5,000,000,000, which represent the equivalent, rela- 
tively and proportionately, of $600,000,000,000 for the United 
States, or $200,000,000,000 more than our estimated national 
wealth. 

On June 3, 1924, I offered a resolution for a hearing by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to inquire into certain facts 
connected with the negotiation of the Lausanne treaty. On 
June 6, 1924, the Hon. James W. Gerard made a formal appli- 
eation to the late Senator Lodge, urging action upon my reso- 
lution, but the Secretary of State, in a long letter to Senator 
Lodge, opposed it. 

Again, on April 16, 1928, I offered a similar resolution. This 
resolution is now before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I find in the New York Times of May 15, 1928, that former 
Ambassador Gerard, by a telegram to the President, dated May 
8, expresses the hope that my resolution for a public hearing 
upon the Lausanne treaty will not be opposed by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Also, I have since received copies, in common with other Sen- 
ators, of two letters to the President by Vahan Cardashian, 
member of the New York bar, dated, respectively, April 17 and 
May 7, urging either a hearing or submission of the points at 
issue between the United States and Armenia to the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration at The Hague for adjudication. 

I hope that the resolution which I have offered may receive 
the attention of the Committee on Foreign Relations. Its voice 
in foreign affairs has influence in this Republic. It was de- 
signed by the fathers of the Republic that it should be a factor 
in determining the foreign policies of the Republic. It should 
take cognizance of the statements contained in the resolution, 
and if our Government has been delinquent in its duty to Arme- 
nia, as I assert that it has, and if a treaty was negotiated at 
Lausanne which was tantamount to a betrayal of Armenia or 
was influenced by American corporations seeking oil concessions 
in Mosul or elsewhere, these facts should be ascertained. This 
Republic should under no circumstances desert an ally or be 
guilty of punic faith in its dealings with even the humblest or 
the weakest people in the world. 

One other matter I desire to briefly mention. It relates to 
the Kemalist representative now in the United States. I have 
received and I am advised that other Senators have received 
copies of a resolution, accompanied by a supporting paper, re- 
questing the President to hand to this representative his pass- 
port. While it is true that an ambassador is accredited to the 
President who must judge of his qualifications, yet a repre- 
sentative of a foreign government is received by the President 
not in his private capacity, but as Chief Executive of the United 
States and in the name and on behalf of the people of the 
United States. 

There are some who believe that if the statements contained 
in the paper referred to are true, then he no longer should be 
accepted as the representative of the Kemalist régime. Indeed, 
it is believed by many that the United States should for the 
present at least receive no ambassador or representative from 
Turkey. When the United States entered the World War 
Turkey promptly severed diplomatic relations with this Gov- 
ernment, denounced the capitulatory features of the existing 
treaty, and, indeed, indicated that the treaty was abrogated. 
Senators will remember that the administration in negotiating 
the Lausanne treaty insisted that it was necessary to have a 
treaty with Turkey in order that diplomatic relations might be 
resumed. When the Lausanne treaty was sent to the Senate 
and during the long controversy over the same, which culmi- 
nated in its rejection, the State Department insisted that it was 
imperative that the treaty be ratified in order that diplomatic 
relations with Turkey might be resumed. Immediately after 
the rejection of the treaty by the Senate, the State Department, 
contrary to its former position, sought by a modus vivendi to 
accomplish substantially what it claimed it desired under the 
terms of the Laussnne treaty. 

The action of the State Department in this regard can not 
be commended ; indeed, there is an element of insincerity in it. 
In harmony with this volte face action of the department Mr. 
Grew was sent as ambassador to Turkey, and Kemal sent a 
representative to the United States. I have protested against 
this action of the State Department. When the treaty was de- 
feated the executive department, if it desired contacts with 
Turkey and to receive her into the circle of nations with which 
this Republie sustains diplomatic relations, shonld have taken 
steps to negotiate a new treaty. Failing that course, no modus 
vivendi was proper and no diplomatic relations with Turkey 
should have been resumed. 


HAITI AND AMERICAN RULE 
Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. KING. For what purpose? 
Mr. ODDIE. Just for the purpose of presenting something 
for the Recorp to follow the speech of the Senator from Utah. 
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I want to present for the Recorp a translation of the message 
of President Borno, of Haiti, to the head of the council of 
state on April 18, 1928. That is a most important document. 
It promises elections in 1930, and forecasts an American with- 
drawal from the Republic in 1936. It also refutes many of the 
a sations which have been made against the American occu- 
pation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has been for several 
years an apologist for Borno and the military régime which 
this Government has forced upon Haiti. Apparently he desires 
to govern foreign countries by American bayonets—— 

Mr. ODDIE. I resent that statement of the Senator from 
Utah. It is wholly erroneous, and I will ask—— 

Mr. KING. The Senator is speaking in my time, and I have 
not yielded. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that there be printed in the Recorp a 
statement I made in the United States Daily on May 12, 1927, 
on my return from Haiti. 

Mr. KING. I decline to yield at this time for that purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah if 
he will not yield for me to ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a bill that can be disposed of in 30 minutes. 

Mr. KING. That would be entirely improper. The Senator 
from Connecticut secured consent for the consideration of a bill, 
and it is now before the Senate. Of course, it will not pass, 
and I intend holding the floor until adjournment unless a short 
executive session is desired, 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator from Connecticut has agreed, if 
it is all right with the other Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
proceed. He has the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Oppe] stated that he desires that the Recorp shall contain a 
statement made by Borno, the so-called President of Haiti, 
which “will refute accusations made against the American 
occupation.” He also desires to have inserted in the RECORD 
an article prepared by him which appeared in the United States 
Daily a year ago. 

His statements compel me to briefly discuss the Haitian situa- 
tion. I declined to yield for the Senator to insert in the Recorp 
the matters referred to, knowing that he will have full oppor- 
tunity to do so when I yield the floor. The Senator exhibited 
some feeling when I referred to his defense of the American 
bayonet rule in Haiti. It is known that the Senator upon a 
number of occasions has justified the seizure of Haiti by the 
United States in 1915 and the continued occupation of that 
country by our military forces. He has attempted to justify, I 
submit, whatever has been done by the United States in Haiti, 
which includes the waging of war against the Haitians, the 
suppression of their constitution, the forcing upon the people 
of that country of an American-made constitution—the violation 
of the terms of which is well known to all—and the appoint- 
ment of a military officer to have supreme control, under our 
State Department, of a once independent nation. I am familiar 
with the statement made by the able Senator after he visited 
Haiti in 1927 and the defense which he there made of American 
occupation. He now states that the manifesto of Mr. Borno, 
who is the puppet President of Haiti, foreshadows American 
withdrawal in 1936. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly public opinion will force the 
United States at an early date to withdraw its armed forces 
from Haiti and permit the Haitian people to set up their own 
government under their own constitution, and to freely deter- 
mine their own domestic and foreign policies. The State 
Department undoubtedly perceives that the American people 
will not much longer tolerate the imperialistic course which 
our Government has pursued toward the Haitian people. It is 
quite likely, acting under the instructions of our State Depart- 
ment, General Russell, who is the ruler of Haiti under the State 
Department, has indicated or intimated to the so-called presi- 
dent, Mr. Borno, who is but a shadow and who possesses no 
real power, that within a few years American military forces 
will be withdrawn from Haiti. 

Mr. President, I have upon a number of occasions expressed 
my disapproval of the course of our Government in seizing 
Haiti and subjecting the Haitian people to an alien military 
rule, and I have demanded that our troops be withdrawn and 
that the Haitian people be permitted to vitalize or restore their 
old constitution, which we destroyed, or ordain another, and to 
set up their own form of government. I have offered a resolution, 
and it is now pending before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which directs that committee to consider the charges 
made in the resolution and report their findings to the Senate, 
together with such measures as will permit the Haitian people 
te set up and establish their own government, and which will 
provide for the withdrawal from Haiti of our military forces. 
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Mr. President, more than a century ago the Haitian people 
achieved their independence and set up a republican form of 
government. From that time until 1915 the Haitian people 
maintained their independence, sustained diplomatie relations 
with the great powers of the earth, and for many years prior 
to 1915 were recognized as a de facto and de jure government 
by the United States. During this period, notwithstanding 
internal revolutions, Haiti discharged her obligations to all 
governments and demonstrated, though a weak and feeble 
State, and though the people were backward and many illit- 
erate, her capacity to maintain herself and govern her people. 
Like many Latin American states there were frequent changes 
in administration, occasional revolutions, and conditions not in 
consonance with the critical views of the people of some other 
countries. In 1915, without any sufficient reason, the United 
States sent war vessels into Haitian ports and landed thousands 
of marines upon Haitian shores. 

The Haitian Government was overthrown and a constitution 
prepared in the United States was forced upon the Haitian 
people by the armed forces of the United States. The national 
legislature, consisting of two bodies corresponding to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United States, was dis- 
persed by American bayonets, and since then has never been 
permitted to assemble. A President, so called, was named by 
the United States, and he was succeeded by Borno, who was 
named by our Government. He has been represented by the 
United States as the real President and executive officer, and 
the fiction is preserved that the Haitian people are governing 
themselves. 

In conquering Haiti our armed forces killed more than 3,000 
Haitians. We set up a military government and have main- 
tained it ever since. It is not supported by the Haitian people. 
If our marines were withdrawn Borno would go with them, 
because he does not represent the Haitian people and is re- 
garded by them as a foe to the interests of Haiti and a servile 
agent of a foreign power. There is no legislative body and the 
so-called laws which are promulgated either emanate from the 
American military commander or our State Department or are 
approved by them before being made public. 

The Haitian people have been deprived of the opportunity to 
hold elections or to control their own local or domestic affairs. 
There is no freedom of speech or of the press; the independence 
of the judiciary has been destroyed; judges have been removed 
and their places filled by others who are supposed to be amena- 
ble to the wishes of the governing power. The Haitian people 
have no voice in the laying of taxes, the collection of revenue, 
or the expenditures for governmental purposes. 

The Haitian people are almost entirely dependent upon the 
products of the soil, small parcels of which they hold in sev- 
eralty. Because of the limited area of their country and the 
large population which had to be sustained, they believed it to 
‘be unwise to permit aliens to acquire land, and accordingly by 
their constitution prohibited it. This constitution we destroyed 
and the one we forced upon them contained a provision permit- 
ting the acquisition of Haitian lands by aliens. Under this new 
constitution American corporations have acquired large hold- 
ings.. This situation has aroused the fears of the Haitian people, 
and many thousands have left Haiti and sought homes in Cuba 
and other near-by countries. 

The Haitian people, speaking through one of their organiza- 
tions, known as the Union Patriotique, has appealed to the 
United States against the military occupation and the military 
rule to which the Haitian people are subjected. In an appeal 
made to the United States they declared: 

The American Government continues to rule the country behind a 
nominal government. In order to subjugate the nation and silence the 
‘voice of the Haitian patriots, it has resorted to all means of violence 
and oppression. 

A council of state, whose members are appointed and subject to dis- 
missal by the pseudo-president of Haiti, has modified 13 and suppressed 
9 articles of the constitution in violation of all legal and constitutional 
procedure. This, in fact, amounts to abolition of the constitution itself, 
all guarantees of rights and democratic principles being wiped out. 


They declare— ` 

The Government has practically wiped out the supreme court, and 
that the pretended amendments which it is forcing upon the people are 
for the purpose of destroying the competency of the judiciary and 
legalizing the autocratic course of the Government in suppressing frée 
speech, liberty of the press, and constitutional guarantees. 


This organization, speaking for the Haitian people, demands an 
investigation, with the hope that the Government of Haiti will 
be restored to the Haitian people. 

Mr. President, E have received: many letters from Haitian 
people. 


Most of them, however, have been forwarded to me by 
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channels other than those controlled by the Haitian Govern- 
ment. It has become apparent to the Haitian people that some 
communications sent through the ordinary postal channels are 
interfered with or intercepted. A system of espionage pre- 
vails and the fears and suspicions obtaining under an auto- 
cratic military régime exist among the Haitian people. 

Mr. Rayford W. Logan in a recent article appearing in the 
Nation shows the pitiable condition existing in Haiti. I ask 
permission to have inserted without reading several paragraphs 
from this article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Any “orderly future development” of the country undeniably de- 
pends in great measure upon the means of communication. No past 
development has received such laudatory press comments as the Ameri- 
can-built roads. No present aspect of the situation causes more decep- 
tion to the visitor, or holds out less hope for future improvement. 
Instead of the magnificent macadamized roads which one must inevi- 
tably expect after reading any report, one finds dirt roads covered with 
broken, unrolled stones which the first rain washes away. Streams 
have to be forded in hundreds of places. The roads are constantly 
being repaired. Mail is often delayed by impassable roads. The rapid 
depreciation of automobiles makes traveling unusually expensive. Means 
of communication with the interior are practically nonexistent. The 
railroad from Port au Prince to St. Marc is a joke, the street car used 
within the capital a curiosity.. 

In the midst of such blundering it is refreshing to observe the 
splendid work of the Marine Medical Corps. Many doctors in remote 
country districts are unselfishly devoting themselves to improving 
sanitary conditions and to eradicating yaws, a disease closely akin to 
syphilis, if it is not really syphilis. Nothing but praise is due these 
men who are showing what can be accomplished by really efficient 
officials, imbued with a sympathetic spirit. 

If the operation of the administrative departments is resulting in 
confusion, the social and economic life is degenerating into chaos, 
Misery stalks throughout Haiti; starvation is threatening the masses; 
the “elite” is in many instances living beyond its means. The most 
tangible evidence of this misery is the continued and increased emi- 
gration to Cuba. Over two hundred thousand Haitians have defi- 
nitely deserted the coffee fields for the sugar plantations across the 
water. Agents still round up laborers as in the halcyon days of 
European emigration, pay the emigrant tax of $9.85, and ship them 
to Santiago. In the region of Les Cayes women are doing road work 
for the American Travaux Publics. A plantation that formerly pro- 
duced seventy-eight sacks of coffee now produces only eight. Since 
the vast majority of emigrants are men, the question of marriage is 
rapidly becoming an almost impossible problem. One distinguished 
diplomat, a man of moderate expression, declared that “It is really 
a slave trade that the American occupation winks at and even en- 
courages.” For 5 per cent of this emigrant tax, just as of any other 
tax, fattens the expense account of the office of the financial adviser. 
No phase of the Haitian situation demands investigation more than 
this emigration scandal. One wonders how this “orderly future 
development“ will be possible when almost 10 per cent of the total 
population has already been forced to seek a doleful existence in a 
foreign country. 

A stupendous increase in the cost of living menaces those who 
remain. On the surface there is apparent wealth. But automobiles, 
traffic cops, one-way streets, and parking signs will not pay the 
mortgages which have permitted many Haitians to buy their cars. 
An augmentation of 19 per cent in the salaries of government employees 
is not sufficient to meet a doubling in the cost of living. Then what 
about the ordinary laborer who has not had this petty increase? 

His situation is described by M. Dantes Bellegarde, an authority 
on. social questions, in the July-August Bulletin of the Haitian Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The best paid laborer earns 30 cents a day, or in a year with 


294 working-days, allowing 3 weeks without employment __- $88, 20 
Food, alcohol, and tobacco, at $0.20 a day $72 


Went, $400) MOD. tt ere ra Se oe 12 
Cloth TOR TO) FOR ne a ae tee ee Setter 2 
86. 00 
Bank account at the end of the year 2. 20 
His food is at best a little codfish or rice and red beans, Meat at 
25 cents a pound is obviously as rare as in a vegetarian's diet. It is 


not an uncommon sight to see a worker satisfy himself for his noon- 
day meal by sucking some sugar cane or drinking a little rum. 

In the sordid shack which he rents on the water's edge “ there is no 
ventilation, no sunlight; the most revolting promiscuity assembles 
every night in one room—men, women, and children—the sick and the 
well, When a contagious disease breaks out in these miserable ag- 
glomerations, it develops rapidly and soon spreads to the rich sections.” 
His clothing is frequently a flour sack. It is easy to imagine the con- 
dition of the food and raiment of the $7-a-month teacher. It is not 
surprising that tuberculosis increases. 
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Disregarding this situation, the financial adviser forced through a 
new tariff law, which has resulted in still higher prices. Foodstuffs 
particularly are more expensive. Codfish, one of the principal elements 
of the poor people's diet, is now taxed 6 cents a kilogram. The most 
unfortunate augmentation, however, falls upon flour. Haiti produces 
no wheat, but consumes an amazing quantity of bread. In 1923-24 
Haiti imported 41,329,095 kilograms of wheat. Yet the financial 
adviser raised the duty from $0.028 to $0.040 a kilogram. The tariff on 
butter, of which 290,361 kilograms were imported in 1924, has gone 
up 57 per cent; pure lard and cottolene 83 per cent. As a result, the 
factory of St. André, profiting by the driving out of its competitors, 
has already increased the price of this product. Salt fish suffered an 
increase of about 25 per cent, ham 54 per cent, smoked fish almost 100 
per cent, and salt meat 341 per cent. 

But the most incredible innovation is, this Haitian tariff strikes 
from the free list agricultural implements and schoolbooks. Neither 
are produced in Haiti. No comments could possibly make more evident 
the present muddle and mess. The new tariff protects industries that do 
not exist and can not be developed. It increases the revenue, although 
one of the proudest boasts of the financial adviser is the fact that the 
inferest on the American loan lies snugly—and idly—in the National 
City Bank six months before it is due. His whole aim is to be able 
to report, as he recently did, that the revenue for the last three months 
was so many million gourdes higher than for the corresponding period 
last year. The next report should show an even greater increase. 
But it will not show how many more Haitians are enjoying meatless and 
fishless days, how many children are not in school, nor how many more 
farms have been abandoned. 

Judged from the present situation, then, the “orderly future develop- 
ment” of the island means absorbing Haitian administrative depart- 
ments, lavishly spending money on American experts of dubious value, 
dividing Haitians into those working for the occupation and those 
working for the Haitian Government, driving out the population, im- 
peding academic education and agricultural development, raising the 
cost of living, lessening American prestige, and increasing Haitian 
hostility. The British mess in Mesopotamia is paralleled by the 
American haze in Haiti. 


Mr. KING. I call the attention of the Senate to a report 
upon conditions in Haiti submitted by American investigators, 
one of whom is Prof. Paul H. Douglas, of the University of 
Chicago. Another is Miss Emily Greene Balch, of Wellesley, 
Mass., one of the really great women of the United States. 
Their report is found in a book entitled “ Occupied Haiti,” pub- 
lished in 1927, and is the result of a visit to Haiti and a dispas- 
sionate investigation of conditions there found. They state that 
the problem in Haiti consists— 


not in individual instances of misused power, but in the fundamental 
fact of the armed occupation of the country. 


They also state that— 

Yet this country, the “independent sovereignty“ of which is solemnly 
recognized by the United States, as well as by all other countries, and 
which is a full member of the League of Nations, has been occupied by 
the United States by force of arms, kept down by force of arms, and 
administered for 11 years, at a very considerable money cost to ourselves 
as taxpayers and a much heavier cost, both in the world at large and 
more especially in Latin America, to our standing as a respecter of the 
liberties of others. 


On page 32 it is stated that— 


It is obyious that as a matter of fact the real power in Haiti is exer- 
elsed not by the Haitian officials, but by the American occupation. 

On the same page it is stated that— 

The United States also effectively controls all legislation in this “ soy- 
ereign and independent" State. Proposed laws must be submitted to 
the American Legation and to the American high commissioner before 
they can be enacted by the council of state, now acting in lieu of an 
elected national assembly. 

Let me add at this point that the so-called council of state 
consists of 21 persons named by the so-called President of Haiti. 
They are his clerks, relatives, wife's relatives, and his supine 
and servile followers, if not of the American occupation. 

The report further states that— 

The occupation is thus essentially supreme and that the military 
character of the occupation is quite evident. 


Reference is made to Brig. Gen. John H. Russell, who controls 
the marines and who is the so-called “high commissioner to 
Haiti.” The report says: 

General Russell is therefore at once the representative of the State 
Department and of the Navy. and even though he makes the legation 
his headquarters and appears as a civilian our occupation is neverthe- 


less a thinly disguised military control.. American approval 
is needed for the enactment of laws, the revenues of the country are 
collected under the supervision of Americans, and the budget is drawn 
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up by the American financial adviser. * The control over the 
gendarmerie is in American hands, as are also the services of health 
and public works and agriculture. 


An examination of this report will convince eyen those who 
are wedded to imperalistic policies that Haiti has lost her inde- 
pendence and is subjected to American military control. Profes- 
sor Donglas, in articles appearing in the Political Science Quar- 
terly for June and September, 1927, reviews conditions in 
Haiti and supports, I submit, the charges which I made in the 
resolution now before the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
statements which I am now making. He points out, as does 
the report which I have referred to, the control by certain 
banking interests of the United States of the fiscal affairs of 
Haiti. I submit that an examination of the facts immediately 
preceding the military occupation of Haiti and the facts that 
transpired thereafter will justify the conclusion that American 
financial interests have played an important part in those 
moyements and are largely responsible for the present military 
control of Haiti. Haitian bonds have been issued under Ameri- 
can occupation to the extent of nearly $30,000,000. which are 
held by American banking interests. American corporations 
have been formed to acquire Haitian lands and operate sugar 
factories and other business enterprises. It may be interesting 
to my Republican friends to know that Mr. Harding, in a 
campaign speech at Marion, Ohio, declared that if elected 
President he would— 
not empower an Assistant Secretary of the Navy to draft a consti- 
tution for helpless neighbors in the West Indies and jam it down their 
throats at the points of bayonets borne by United States marines; nor 
will I misuse the power of the Executive to cover with a veil of secrecy 
repeated acts of unwarranted interference in the domestic affairs of the 
little republics of the Western Hemisphere, such as in the last few 
years have not only made enemies of those who should be our friends 
but have rightfully discredited our country as their trusted neighbor. 


Our Republican friends have forgotten his preelection 
promises. 

Professor Douglas, in one of the articles referred to, states 
that the— 


American occupation controls the Haitian Government and that it is 
distinctly disingenuous for members of our State Department to argue, 
as they have at times done, that such acts as the failure to call for the 
congressional elections have rested solely upon the decision of the 
Haitian Government. The plain truth of the matter is that if our 
State Department wanted to have such elections held it could have them 
ealled. The fiction of an independent Haitian Government has enabled 
our officials to divert responsibility for certain actions to the Haitians. 


Professor Douglas states that for some time he favored a 
policy of “gradual withdrawal” from Haiti, but “in recent 
months the case for an early termination of the occupation has 
been greatly strengthened.” He then states that he has reached 
the conclusion that— 
the program of gradual withdrawal would not furnish a sufficient guar- 
anty of the ultimate intentions of the members of our State Depart- 
ment, who have at present such great power in determining our foreign 
policy. 


Professor Douglas then states that he favors the United 
States permitting elections by the Haitian people at an early 
date to prepare a new constitution and elect a President, and 
that when this is done our military forces be withdrawn. He 
says there is good reason for the withdrawal of American 
troops as soon as a Haitian Congress can be elected. He adds: 


The slopes of imperialism are slippery. Our recent experiences have 
indicated that America may well be at a point where it must decide 
whether it shall be an empire or a democracy. It will be difficult to 
be both. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, a continuance 
of an imperialist policy will inevitably unite Latin America, and per- 
haps even Europe as well, against us. Its ultimate consequences might 
easily be disastrous. A violent wrench is needed to break through the 
web in which the advocates of our newer manifest destiny” are 
entangling us. 


Mr. President, the course which our Government should pur- 
sue is clear. We should permit the Haitian people to hold an 
ejection for delegates to a constitutional convention at which 
they may form a constitution. There should be'a free election, 
without the shadow of American authority and without the 
fear of American bayonets. When their constitution has been 
formed and the officials provided therein have been elected, 
then our armed forces should be withdrawn. Haiti belongs to 
the Haitians, not to us. It is their country, not ours. We are 
provoking their resentment by remaining and are arousing _ 
antagonisms in Latin America which honeyed words and pions 
protestations will not eradicate. 
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CONTINENTAL TRADING CO. 


During the delivery of Mr. KINd's speech 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. May I have the attention of the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], the chairman of the Committee 
on Publie Lands and Surveys? On yesterday the chairman of 
that committee filed some observations expressing his views 
with respect to the testimony taken by that committee under 
Senate Resolution 101, commonly called the Teapot Dome or 
the Continental Trading Co. matter. I think there are one or 
two statements made by the chairman of the committee that are 
not supported by the evidence, I desire to call them to his 
attention and to the attention of the Senate. 

I call attention to page 6, where this language is found: 


Witness after witness has testified before the committee to the effect 
that he has not confined his contributions to any one political party. 


Mr. President, I am unable to agree with the chairman of 
the committee in that conclusion; and I do not want the testi- 
mony to stand, as adjournment approaches, without question, 
As I recall, not more than two witnesses testified to any sub- 
stantial contributions made under circumstances other than 
direct personal friendship between the contributor and some 
local candidate on the opposite ticket. If I am correct in that, 
I think the general statement contained in the report that 
“ witness after witness” testified that his contributions had 
not been confined to any one political party is inaccurate, and 
is open to a misinterpretation. 

Further in the same paragraph the chairman makes this 
statement: 


Doheny, once prominently mentioned as a candidate for Vice President 
on the Democratic ticket, has been liberal with his contributions to both 
parties, 


In that connection the observation should be made that a ques- 
tion arose during the proceedings had by this committee some 
two or three years ago with respect to the exact amount of the 
contribution made by Mr. Doheny during the campaign of 1920. 
As I now recall, Mr, Doheny testified that he contributed $75,000 
to the Democratic Party; and Mr. White, the chairman, testified 
that Mr. Doheny’s contribution amounted to $34,000. I believe 
the chairman will make the statement that his inquiry into that 
subject matter has confirmed the statement made by Mr. White 
and has established the incorrectness of the statement made by 
Mr. Doheny. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. NYE. With reference to the last reference by the Senator 
from New Mexico, I am happy, I will say, to announce that it is 
the plan te summon the committee to-morrow to take up such 
littie odds and ends of testimony as we want incorporated in the 
record of the proceedings of this investigation; but I shall not 
insist upon waiting until that time to announce that the investi- 
gation which was made into the truth;of the assertion that Mr. 
Doheny had not contributed $75,000 is sustained by that investi- 
gation, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I felt confident that the 
chairman would make the manly statement in the manly way 
in which he has made it. 

I now direct myself to a further statement made by the 
chairman: 

This is somewhat in keeping with the testimony of one witness, 
who declared his knowledge of one campaign which found the assistant 
treasurers of both major parties with offices together. This same 
witness, with still another, testified that in 1923 there was an agree- 
ment between the treasurers of the major parties to refrain from filing 
any report of campaign contributions received by them, Let it be 
noted, however, that one treasurer referred to, the second having since 
died, denied there had been any such agreement or understanding. 


Mr. President, as to the testimony of the one witness who 
appeared before the committee and stated that he understood 
that the two treasurers entered into such an agreement, let it 
be definitely understood by the Senate that he stated only 
hearsay evidence. The treasurer of the Democratic committee, 
Mr. Wilbur Marsh, the only living witness—the treasurer of the 
Republican Party, Mr. Upham, having died—appeared before 
the committee and emphatically denied that he and Mr, Upham 
ever entered into such an agreement. 

In view of the fact that there could be only two parties to 

the transaction, one of them being dead, with his lips sealed, 
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and the other appearing before the committee and emphatically 
denying under oath that such an agreement was ever entered 
into, I think it should not be contended on the floor that such 
a fact was established, when the only testimony to that effect 
was admittedly and concededly hearsay only. 

I think, Mr. President, that these explanations should be 
given in connection with the observations filed by the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator still want the floor? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from New Mexico refers to the 
statement— 


Witness after witness has testified before the committee to the effect 
that he has not confined his contributions to any one political party. 


To my mind, that is a very positive statement of fact; and I 
think if the Senator would take particularly that portion of the 
hearings conducted by a subcommittee in Chicago he would 
find that in that volume and in that hearing there was witness 
after witness who so testified. In addition to that we have, as 
I recollect offhand, the knowledge of Mr. Doheny's contribu- 
tions to both parties. We have, too, knowledge that Mr. 
Sinclair has not confined his contributions to any one political 
party. We had the information given before the committee 
here in Washington by Mr. Patten, another Chicago man, that 
he had not confined his contributions to one political party. 

I will say, though, that in the case of a great many of these 
persons the showing has been made that perhaps one has not 
divided his contributions so much among national parties and 
in national campaigns and in national politics as he has made 
a division in local and State polities, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator give us the in- 
formation afforded by the record with respect to the alleged 
contribution of Mr. Sinclair? 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, again I must confess that perhaps 
there has not been offered in evidence that direct testimony 
which will be offered to-morrow at the meeting that I have 
suggested. In my files as having been recently received, and 
I think which came to the attention of the Senator from 
Montana, though perhaps not, there was the revelation of a 
contribution in 1924 by Harry F. Sinclair of $3,000—I hope I 
am stating the accurate figures now—to the fund that was 
raised to bring the Democratic National Convention to the 
city of New York; but it seems to me that there is other evi- 
dence in the hearings of three or four years ago dealing with 
contributions by Harry F. Sinclair to both parties. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, of course I have 
not seen the evidence to which the Senator has referred as not 
having yet been submitted to the committee. This is the first 
intimation I ever had of any such contribution by Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. NYE. Are we confined to that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There was no testimony taken 
under the provisions of Resolution No. 101 of the contributions 
either by Mr. Sinclair or by Mr. Doheny. That testimony was 
given before the committee four years ago. At that time Mr, 
Sinclair testified that he had contributed during the campaign 
of 1920 to both campaigns. When Mr. White came upon the 
stand he testified that Mr. Sinclair had not contributed anything 
at all. Mr. Sinclair then came back on the stand and said that 
perhaps his contribution was to some local campaign. 

Mr. NYE. But his first testimony was that he had con- 
tributed to both. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. His first testimony was that he had 
contributed to both campaigns; and Mr. White gave us the evi- 
dence concerning the contributions of Mr. Doheny, and he told 
us that Mr. Sinclair had contributed nothing, and Mr, Sinclair 
said that perhaps it was some local campaign. 

Mr. NYE. Then, Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
reads the following portion of the report which I have pre- 
pared, and which is concurred in by more than one member of 
the committee, I understand, though that will be definitely 
determined during the afternoon: 


This is somewhat in keeping with the testimony of one witness, 
who declared his knowledge of one campaign which found the assistant 
treasurers of both major parties with offices together. This same wit- 
ness, with still another, testified that in 1923 there was an agreement 
between the treasurers of the major parties to refrain from filing any 
report of campaign contributions received by them. 
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Let it be noted, however, that one treasurer referred to, 
the second haying since died, denied there had been any such 
agreement or understanding. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NYE. Before I am interrupted, if the Senator will per- 
mit, I should like to explain 

Mr. KING. 1 hope the Senators will conclude their colloquy 
soon. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator has said that the testimony of only 
one witness was heard to that effect, when, as a matter of fact, 
the testimony of one Hipsley and one Leonard were to the same 
effect. I felt, however, in offering any record of that at all in 
my report of my views and observations, that it was in keep- 
ing with the facts as they had been developed. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator tell us from whom the 
committee received testimony to the effect that the treasurers 
officed together? 

Mr. NYE. That testimony was from Mr. Hipsley and Mr. 
Leonard, taken in Chicago. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not recall that the committee ever had 
testimony from any source that the two parties officed together. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Both of those witnesses were 
examined here, were they not? 

Mr. NYE. They were. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But this testimony was given in 
Chicago? 

Mr. NYE. I am sure it was. I am going to find out. 

Mr. BRATTON. Be that as it may, the Senator from North 
Dakota will concede the correctness of this statement that one 
of the then treasurers is dead, and that the other one denied 
emphatically under oath that any such agreement was ever en- 
tered into. The Senator concedes that? 

Mr. NYE. That is true. 

Mr. BRATTON. And that the only testimony the committee 
had, whether given by one witness or two witnesses, was based 
entirely on hearsay, to the effect that Mr. Upham told them so? 

Mr. NYE. That is true. Let it be understood, in that con- 
nection, that the two who so testified were men who were very 
closely and intimately associated with Mr. Upham. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah 
yielded the floor for an entirely different matter? 

Mr. KING. I have not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. By a vote, the Senate decided to take up a 
very important bill, which we have been trying for months 
to get up. 

Mr. KING. I shall ask the Senators who have interrupted me, 
in view of the objection made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, it seems rather unfair to the Senator from North Da- 
kota to have a statement put into the Rxconp and not full op- 
portunity given him to answer it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thought there had been full opportunity 
for all sorts of explanations. 

Mr. NYE. There is only one thing. I hope to be permitted 
to get the record 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield for a moment or two 
longer, if I will not lose the floor. 

Mr. NYE. Will the Senator permit me, after I have been 
able to find it, to incorporate in the Recorp all the other testi- 
mony having to do with the matter? 

Mr. KING. Certainly, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. NYE. The testimony relating to the assertion that the 
two assistant treasurers of the major national parties is found 
in the testimony of Earl G. Hipsley, page 720 of the committee 
hearings, and is as follows: 


Mr. Hipster. Not after what I had seen and known. One time a 
number of years ago the assistant treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee and assistant treasurer of the Republican National Com- 
mittee occupied the same offices in the McCormick Building. 

The CHAmMAN. We had one witness before us yesterday who testi- 
fied he was the third partner in that arrangement and therefore was 
compelled to contribute to both parties so we have had some acquain- 
tance with that. 

Mr. HirsLEY. Yes; I was reading in the papers. 
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Reference is made therein to the testimony of one other wit- 
hess, who was Mr. George F. Getz, whose testimony is found 
on page 676, as follows: 


The CHARMAN. Do you confine your contribution nationally to your 
party? 

Mr. Getz. Unfortunately I had two partners, one who was after me 
for the Democratic Party and one for the Republican Party. I was ` 
the working partner. 

The Cnamuax. That will be all, Mr. Getz. 

(Witness excused.) 


The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bnarrox], who are voicing objection to 
the language of this report now, on yesterday in committee 
listened to the reading of this same language, which was then 
known to be prepared for report to the Senate, without voicing 
any objection. 

AFFAIRS IN HAITI 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I want to present for the RECORD 
a translation of the message of President Bornot, of Haiti, to 
the council of state on April 18, 1928. This is a most important 
document. It promises elections in 1930, and forecasts Ameri- 
can withdrawal from the Republic in 1936. It also refutes in 
very clear language many false accusations which have been 
made against the American occupation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Translation] 
MESSAGE TO THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
PALACE OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


Gentlemen of the Council of State, I have the honor to place in 
your hands a statement of conditions in the Republic; the course of 
iny administration during the past year is clearly described in the 
several reports in which each secretary relates what has been done, 

Abroad, a policy of absolute sincerity, inspired by a deep sense of our 
dignity and of justice, guided by a loyal comprehension of the higher 
and permanent interests of the Republic as well as of the States with 
which we maintain relations, has enbanced the prestige of Haiti and 
in particular has furthered with our nearest friend, the Dominican 
Republic, truly cordial negotiations whose consequences, favorable to 
both countries, will soon become apparent. 

At home it may- be stated in a general way that the program for 
the organization of the Republic has been happily continued, so that 
we may face the future with serenity. For the highly valued results 
thus far achieved we are wholly indebted to the sincerely friendly way 
in which the Haitian and the United States Governments have co- 
operated in meeting the reciprocal obligations defined in the treaty 
of 1915. 

That treaty, whose letter and spirit have been misrepresented both in 
and out of Haiti by blind prejudice and the reactionary passions of 
nationalist extremists, has clearly proved its effectiveness in the resto- 
ration of our country in the spheres of order, labor, and also of true 
liberty. It is useless to make hypocritical protests against that treaty, 
which came to us when we were on the brink of a bloody chasm and 
saved us. It is useless to condemn it as contrary to the dignity and 
sovereignty of Haiti, The dignity and sovereignty of Haiti can not 
possibly consist in allowing political factions—whose recruits, by the 
way, belong to the minority—to have an absolute right to deliver theg 
Republic to the plague of anarchy; to inflict upon the Nation, which at 
heart is peaceful and industrious, an intolerable régime of general con- 
fusion and corruption in the administration, of periodical destruction 
by fire of city and country property, and of physical and moral wretched- 
ness for the masses of the people. The dignity and sovereignty of Haiti 
can not consist in the right to present to the civilized world in this 
twentieth century the unspeakable spectacle of scandalous slavery hiding 
behind deceitful appearances of universal suffrage and representative 
chambers. 

American interyention came to aid us in putting an end to a painful 
situation which could only have ended in final failure—in the fulfillment 
of all the sarcastic prophecies of the foes of our race and in an offensive 
disavowal hurled at the heroic fathers of our independence. That inter- 
vention, which respects the liberty and independence of our country, 
presents for international law a case of one of the most beneficent 
applications of that high Christian duty of assistance and mutual aid 
which is as mandatory among nations as it is among men. It met the 
obvious interest—the physical and moral interest—of the Republic of 
Haiti; it also met the interest which the United States may freely avow 
that it has in establishing and maintaining in the Caribbean Basin, at 
the threshold of Panama, at the entrance to the canal, a régime of 
settled order calculated to prevent international conflicts, whose range 
can never be measured, and to enable that great nation of 120,000,000 
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people to guarantee the safety of an interoceanic highway of funda- 
mental importance, the ownership and custody of which place upon it 
the most serious and unquestionable responsibility. 

Eight years hence the cooperation will come to an end. My govern- 
ment's whole energy is directed toward bringing about a program of 
reforms intended to put the country on the normal path of civilized 
peoples, and thenceforth render unnecessary the exceptional assistance 
of the United States. 

On May 15, 1930, when the constitutional office with which I am 
clothed comes to an end, the treaty of 1915 will have only six years to 
run. On the eve of that date my government, after laying the solid 
foundations of the economic and financial system of the republic, 
establishing, while awaiting the coinage of a national currency, a 
medium of exchange safe from the disastrous fluctuations of the mar- 
ket; inaugurating a customs policy more fayorable to Haitian labor; 
developing means of communication, agricultural, and professional in- 
struction, and the education of the young; establishing a judicial 
organization better calculated to promote the activities of the courts 
and to open a door to merit; after affording to real property, through 
measures that are now in course of preparation, that safety and sta- 
bility without which loans on real property and agricultural lands can 
neyer be boped for; after popularizing health measures, developing 
medical assistance throughout the land, both in the cities and among 
the country people, who have so long been neglected; and finally, after 
providing for the continuance of order under the ægis of national armed 
forces—perfected and furnished with an adequate staff of Haitian 
officers—my government, I say, will be in a position, before concluding 
its term of office, to begin, without fearing practical difficulties, to 
apply the constitutional provisions relative to the chamber and senate, 
and thus to afford its successor an opportunity to avail itself of the 
last years of the treaty to devote its efforts calmly and under the most 
favorable conditions to the education of the voting masses and to 
seeing to the regular functioning of the legislative chambers. 

The council of state will then feel, with the great satisfaction of 
having shared courageously in the great work of national organization 
and contributed to the establishment of peace and prosperity in our 
beloved mother country, that the immense and noble task laid upon it 
by the constitution of 1918 has been accomplished. 

I have the honor to renew to you, gentlemen of the council of state, 
the expression of my eordial esteem. 


RELATIONS WITH HAITI 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I submit for the Rxconn a state- 
ment published in the United States Daily on my return from 
Haiti last May, giving an account of the conditions that I 
found there, and with which I am very familiar. 

There being no objection, the statement referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


OUR RELATIONS WITH HAITI 
Statement by Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, United States Senator from Nevada 


I have just returned from a visit to Haiti where I had several cordial 
and interesting interviews with President Borno, a highly educated and 
interesting man, and a brilliant lawyer and patriot. I studied conditions 
throughout Haiti carefully, and noted with satisfaction and pride the 
splendid work being done by our occupation officials in improving the 
economic, physical, and mental conditions of the Haitian people, and in 
increasing the productiveness and welfare of the country. 

For some years I have given the Haitian problem close study, and 
especially since the select committee of the Senate, of which I was a 

ember, made a complete and thorough investigation of Haitian prob- 
ems both in this country and in Haiti in 1922. I am supporting our 
temporary occupation of that country, I believe it was right for us 
to have gone to the assistance of Haiti in 1915, and I believe the work 
we are now doing in continuing our occupation of that country is 
right, and that we should not withdraw until our treaty, which obligates 
us to continue that occupation, expires in 1936. 

Because of the close association between Haiti and the other Repub- 
lics comprising Latin America and of the attacks on our country 
because of our temporary occupation of Haiti, and because our 
friendly relations with Latin America will become strained if these 
attacks are allowed to continue, and because of the falsity, vicious- 
ness and danger of these attacks, I feel that the American people 
should be given the benefit of the information I have acquired. 

For over 100 years prior to our occupation of Haiti in 1915 the 
great mass of her people, about 95 per cent, lived in dense ignorance, 
misery, want, and disease. They were a people virtually kept in 
bondage, oppression, and subjection by dictators and leaders of con- 
stantly recurring revolutions. Banditry, pillage, murders, and atroci- 
ties were rampant, and all semblance of government, corrupt and 
unstable as it was, had crumbled, The finances of the country were 
in a deplorable condition. Lives and property of Americans and 
other foreigners were menaced. The French legation was violated, 
and there was grave danger of the seizure of the customs and the 
occupation of the country by a European nation, which would have 
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given it a foothold on American territory and resulted in a violation 
of the Monroe doctrine. 

The United States assumed its responsibility and performed its duty 
by landing and taking temporary control of the country when the final 
climax was reached in 1915, for the purpose of saving American lives, 
maintaining the Monroe doctrine, and of assisting in establishing a 
stable government. 

A treaty with the new Government of Haiti was ratified May, 1916, 
which provided that the United States will, by its good offices, aid 
the Haitian Government in the proper and efficient development of its 
agricultural, mineral, and commercial resources, in the establishment 
of its finances on a firm and solid basis, in the preservation of domes- 
tie peace and security of individual rights, in the creation of an 
efficient urban and rural constabulary composed of native Haitians, in 
sanitation and public improvement, and when necessary to lend its aid 
for the preservation of Haitian independence and the maintenance of 
a government adequate for the protection of life, property, and indi- 
vidual liberty, This treaty has been lived up to by both the United 
States and Haiti. Our contractural obligations under it are clear and 
binding, and we are fulfilling them in a thoroughly creditable manner. 

Under our occupation and with our assistance Haiti has purged 
itself of the notorious graft and corruption that existed for genera- 
tions. It has stabilized its finances and currency, balanced its 
budget, materially increased its revenues, reduced its costs, and in- 
creased its business and economic efficiency, refunded much of its 
foreign debt, rejected over $36,000,000 of unjust, pressing claims 
against it. It has established peace and prosperity and law and 
order which had not been known for over a hundred years. It has 
established an efficient sanitary service, which has done great work 
in cleaning up the hitherto filthy cities and towns, and in clarifying 
and improving insanitary water systems and in draining disease- 
breeding marshes. It has created a progressive public-works seryice, 
which has built and repaired hundreds of miles of good roads, trails, 
and bridges, which have opened to production to the natives a large 
part of the hitherto inaccessible country. 

It has improved its harbors and created an efficient lighthouse serv- 
ice. It has built streets and parks in the cities and towns, and is con- 
structing irrigation works. It has established a technical service which 
has built 25 excellent agricultural schools throughout the country, and 
is building that many more. It has created a splendid agricultural 
experiment station, which is practically self-supporting, and which, 
with the schools, is educating the masses of the people and preparing 
the country for a greatly enlarged and diversified agricultural develop- 
ment. It has, through this agency, successfully introduced the grow- 
ing of sisal in the arid and unproductive portions of the country. This 
crop will be profitable to the small landholders, and will furnish em- 
ployment to many of the people who badly need it. It will be a com- 
petitor of the Yucatan sisal monopoly, which furnishes binder twine 
to the American farmers at excessive cost. 

It has established 15 breeding stations and imported excellent stock 
for improving the miserable scrawny livestock on the island. It has 
recently distributed 600 good cows to the natives free throughout the 
country. It has created a veterinary service which held 1,500 clinics 
and treated 82,000 cases last year. It has created a forestry service 
for the purpose of reforesting the denuded areas. It has improved 
and humanized the frightful conditions hitherto existing in the prisons. 
It has created a splendid public health service which has worked mir- 
acles in improving the hospitals and eradicating the terrible prevalence 
of disease among the great masses of the people. It is holding a 
hundred medical clinics throughout the country districts every month 
at which thousands of the natives are treated free, with an enormous 
alleviation of human suffering and misery. It has established an eye, 
ear, nose, and throat service in the hospitals which last year treated 
22,000 cases. 

It has established excellent industrial schools in the cities, where 
vocational and manual training are taught—all of the foregoing through 
and only because of our occupation, 

It is employing natives almost entirely in all branches of this great 
work, which is being directed by experts brought in by our occupation 
treaty officials. It is educating natives to positions of responsibility 
and leadership in all the departments as rapidly as possible, and is 
making of them able engineers, physicians, surgeons, nurses, accountants, 
and competent experts in various other lines, so they will be thoroughly 
competent and prepared to carry on this magnificent humanitarian, 
constructive work when the American treaty officials leave the country. 

It has created, with our assistance and on our advice, an efficient 
native gendarmerie for police protection, which is not essentially a 
military organization. Its members act as advisers and friends to the 
people in the isolated sections. It was largely officered by our occupa- 


tion officials at the start, but we have trained natives for this work 
until now a large part of the officers are natives, When we withdraw, 
it will be thoroughly trained and capable of preserving law and order 
and in carrying on the work of helping the natives as it is now doing. 

Were we to withdraw our forces now, revolution, bloodshed, oppres- 
sion, and subjection and a return to the former conditions of barbarism 
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and misery would quickly follow, and all the work we have accomplished 
in 12 years would be undone. We can not and will not allow such a 
calamity to come. Our treaty and humanitarian obligations will not 
permit us to neglect our duty in this manner. 

Our policy is that of offering a helping hand to a worthy neighbor in 
trouble in order to help make that neighbor happy and prosperous. 

We are not imperialistic and our purpose is to protect the sovereignty 
of the Republic and the Haitian territory for the Haitians. We do not 
want and will not take one inch of Haitian territory. We expect to 
withdraw on the expiration of the treaty. 

We have heard and read many attacks on our occupation, with 
charges of imperialism, selfishness, and a desire to acquire Haitian 
rights and territory, and demands for our immediate withdrawal. 
These attacks and charges can be proved to be false and misleading 
in the extreme and inspired by vicious and un-American influences 
which are openly advising a boycott against the United States by 
Latin-American countries, and are attempting by insidious means to 
serlously injure her in the eyes of the world, and to create misunder- 
standings and ill feeling between her and her Latin-American neighbors. 
They are encouraged by certain Haitian politicians who desire a return 
to the former distressing conditions of bondage and oppression of the 
great masses of the people, in order that they might continue to 
exploit them to their own selfish purposes. 

I desire to absolve a certain class of Haitians from blame for former 
conditions and a desire for their return. I refer to a large number of 
the substantial citizens, living mostly in the cities, who are a proud, 
highly cultured, and interesting people, but because they are a small 
minority and are law abiding have been unable to oppose the previous 
domination by the various revolutionary groups. 

The great mass of the people are kindly and peace loving. Their 
ignorance and poverty have in the past generations made them sub- 
missive and the easy prey of their exploiters and oppressors. They 
fear and abhor a return to the former terrible conditions. 

Certain Americans base their opinions and attacks on our Govern- 
ment and our occupation, and their demands for our immediate with- 
drawal, on these false charges. They are wittingly or unwittingly in- 
juring the United States, and attempting to create misunderstandings 
between her and her Latin-American neighbors. They can be informed 
of the truth if they desire by familiarizing themselyes with the records 
which are readily available. 

Our Government is too sound and our people too intelligent and 
patriotic to allow these enemies from within and from without to dam- 
age us. The ideals and aspirations of our people are unselfish and 
noble. Our Government was born to a life of usefulness, high purpose 
and example, and it will not die. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day they presented to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions: 

S. 126. An act for the relief of May Gorden Rodes and Sara 
Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased ; 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison ; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Louise M. Cambouri; 

S. 433. An act for the relief of Harry C. Bradley; 

S. 443. An act for the relief of Larry M. Temple; 

S. 444. An act for the relief of H. C. Magoon ; 

8. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George J. 


8. 513. aD act for the relief of the Hottum-Kennedy Dry 
Dock Co., of Memphis, Tenn. ; 
. An act for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr. ; 
. An act for the relief of Alice E. Moore; 
An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 


1541. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson ; 

8. 1609. An act recognizing the heroie conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 1645. An act for reimbursement of W. H. Talbert; 

S. 1769. An act for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased ; 

S. 1825. To amend section 12 of the act approved June 10, 
1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service,” as amended by the act of June 1, 1926 (44 
Stat. L. 680), so as to authorize an allowance of 3 cents per 
mile, in lieu of transportation in kind, for persons using pri- 
vately owned conveyances while traveling under competent 
orders, May 29, 1928; 
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S. 1981. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock No. 6; 

S. 2061. An act for the relief of W. H. Kaufman; 

S. 2076. An act authorizing the allotment of Carl J. Reid 
Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patent to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reserva- 
tion, Okla. ; 

S. 2336. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenus V. 
3 Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and May 

ee; 

S. 2438. An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 

S. 2673. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell; 

S. 2738. An act for the relief of C. R. Olberg; 

S. 2788. An act for the relief of Charlie McDonald; 

S. 2894. An act for the relief of Robert O. Edwards; 

8. 3030. An act for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 


3088 An act for the relief of Donald M. Davidson; 

3314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

. 8632. An act for the relief of Commodore J. M. Moore, 
ted States Coast Guard, retired ; 

. 3794. An act for the relief of R. E. Hansen ; 

19. An act awarding a gold medal to Lincoln Ellsworth; 
1. An act for the relief of Augusta Cornog; 

8. 3942. An act for the relief of Maj. Charles F. Eddy; 

S. 3954. An act to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Bou- 
donsquie to certain lands in Louisiana; 

S. 3991. An act declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be 
“public purposes” within the meaning of the proviso in section 
7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act author- 
izing the use for permanent construction of military posts of 
the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real 
property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

S. 4022. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O’Neil for a 
buffalo pasture; 

S. 4183. An act authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge for the northern district of Illinois 
created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment of an 
additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for the 
appointment of additional district judges for certain districts, 
providing for an annual conference of certain judges, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922; 

S. 4315. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to sell 3,304.8 square feet of the Fort Brown Military 
Reservation, Brownsville, Tex., to the Gateway Bridge Co.; 

S. 4321. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in 
Arizona, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4827. An act to relinquish the title of the United States to 
land in the claim of Seth Dean, situate in the county of Wash- 
ington, State of Alabama; 

S. 4344. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark. ; 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution relating to the immigration of 
certain relatives of United States citizens and of aliens law- 
fully admitted to the United States; 

S. J. Res, 130. Joint resolution suspending certain provisions 
of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within the 
Alabama National Forest; 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Venezuela ; 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite representation of foreign governments to attend an inter- 
national aeronautical conference on civil aeronautics in Wash- 
ington on December 12, 13, and 14, 1928; and 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution to appoint a board of engineers 
to examine and report upon the dam to be constructed under 
H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill. 

BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. COPELAND (by request) introduced a bill (S. 4600) 
for the relief of Louie Osborne Ferson and Dr. Grace Osborne, 
which was read twice by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of Maj. Charles F. Eddy: 

H. R. 325. An act repealing existing law requiring the Post- 
master General to report action taken on claims of postmasters; 
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12 — R. 802. An act to correct the military record of Curtis P. 
se; 

H. R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

H. R. 3241. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley; 

H. R. 3539. An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

H. R. 4880. An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 
Johnson; 

H. R. 7354. An act to allow the Postmaster General to promote 
mechanies’ helpers to the first grade of special mechanics; 

II. R. 8628. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 

H. R. 9051. An act to amend section 1 of the act of February 
22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for 
other purposes”; 

H. R. 10073. An act to change the name of Railroad Avenue 
between Nichols Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue; 

H. R. 10166. An act to amend the Foreign Service buildings 
act, 1926; 

H. R. 10244. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. 
Shand, United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois 
National Guard; 

H. R. 10435. An act providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
persons who served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the World War; 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States; 

H. R. 11758. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for a levee through the Chalmette National 
Cemetery: 

H. R. 11951. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926; 

H. R. 11981. An act to authorize officers of the Medical Corps 
to account certain service in computing their rights for retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12064. An act to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law to be made to Congress; 

H. R. 12280. An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion of William J. Tilson; 

H. R. 12605. An act to enable the Postmaster General to pur- 
chase and erect community mail boxes on rural routes and to 
rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural delivery; 

H. R. 12938. An act for the relief of the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of 
Alabama the silver service presented to the United States for 
the battleship Alabama; 

H. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, Tex.; 

H. R. 13399. An act authorizing the Baltimore Gas Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a Maryland corporation, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near Dunbar, W. Va.; 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South, at or 
near Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 13621. An act to authorize preparation and publication 
of supplements to the Code of Laws of the United States with 
perfecting amendments, printing of bills to codify the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia and of such code and of 
supplements thereto, and for distribution ; 

H. R. 13644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes 
Lighthouse Reservation, La.; 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr Ferry, 


La.; 

H. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the striking of 
a medal commemorative of the achievements -of Thomas A. 
Edison in illumining the path of progress through the develop- 
ment and application of inventions that have revolutionized 
civilization in the last century; and 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to preserve for development 
the potential water power and park facilities of the gorge and 
Great Falls of the Potomac River. 
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BOULDER DAM 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the 
business be laid before the Senate. anita 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 728) to provide for the construction 
of works for the protection and development of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin, for the approval of the Colorado River com- 
pact, and for other purposes. 


HERBERT HOOVER—A MAN OF TOIL AND TOLERANCE 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask permission to haye 
published in the Recorp an article appearing in the Times- 
Gazette of Redwood City, Calif., written by the editor and 
owner of that paper, Mr. D. E. O'Keefe, entitled “A man of toil 
and tolerance,” relative to Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hooyer. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Herbert Hoover was reared in an atmosphere of toil and tolerance, 
His father was a blacksmith, and his mother a Quaker preacher. Born 
in 1874, in West Branch, Iowa, he spent his early years among the 
simple, sturdy folk of that region. The lessons of tolerance and sym- 
pathy for the views of others, which the world has seen to be so 
deeply ingrained in the man’s soul, are the natural outgrowth of those 
boyhood years. 

His parents had both died before he was 8 years old, and he was 
reared by Quaker relatives on farms at West Branch, Iowa, and at 
Newburg, Oreg. He was only 13 years of age when he began to earn 
his living in the truck gardens near Portland; later he worked as an 
office boy at Salem and as a clerk in Portland. Meantime, he attended 
school, and being told of the new Stanford University in California, 
he prepared himself to enter it by attending night school. 

Memories of Herbert Hoover will ever be a part of the traditions 
of Stanford University. He was the first student resident at the uni- 
ersity’s dormitory, and, being essentially a worker, he enrolled in the 
department of geology and mining, In the summer he found employ- 
ment with varlous geological surveys, and when he graduated his first 
job was that of mine laborer in Grass Yalley, Calif, 

From mine laborer in 1895 to world-renowned mining engineer and 
industrial executive in 1913 is a long, hard climb. In between stretch 
18 years of work, ambition, integrity, ability, and more work, In 1913 
the concerns of which he was the executive engineer employed over 
175,000 men, and no strike ever interrupted their operations during his 
administration, His profession had carried him to the ends of the 
earth; China, England, Russia, Burma, Mexico, Australia, Alaska; all 
felt the constructive, directing influence of the man. And he, in turn, 
broadened and enriched by the comprehensive knowledge gained from 
his observations and contacts, became fitted as few men have ever been 
fitted to understand the problems and needs of his country. 

In 1914 Hoover was sent to Europe to interest foreign governments 
and industrial leaders as exhibitors in the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
to be held at San Francisco. When the war broke out he was in London, 
and there the American authorities sought his aid in relieving the 
situation of the many thousands of Americans stranded in Europe 
owing to the suspension of banks and dislocation of transportation. He 
organized the American relief committee and served as its chairman. 
Over 160,000 Americans were benefited by this work. 

Hardly had he ceased his labors in Europe when in 1921 be was 
again called upon because of the great famine in Russia. The organi- 
zation which he formed continued to minister to the Russians until late 
in 1923, when it was demobilized after having saved millions of lives, 

From 1914 to 1923, nine years, Herbert Hoover had dedicated himself 
to the service of humanity, abandoning his profession and receiving no 
compensation, not even traveling expenses; his compensation lay in 
the knowledge of a great work well done. He brought to the problem of 
ministering to the World War's afflicted sufferers a vision and an under- 
standing so practical and so sympathetic as to astonish the people of 
all nations. 

What he did for the unfortunate sufferers in the: Mississippi Valley 
catastrophe is too fresh in our minds to need repetition. He has, 
indeed, been “the man of the hour.” Where there has been a big job 
to do Herbert Hoover has been drafted to do it. And he has ever 
brought to his work astonishing energy and ability and understanding— 
and he has always succecded. 

Selected to administer the Department of Commerce, a heretofore 
unimportant department of the Federal Government, he made it, in less 
than eight years, one of the principal factors contributing to our 
national progress and prosperity. 

His youth, young manhood, world experience, and publie service at 
home and abroad give him a fitness for the Presidency rarely found in 
a candidate for that high office. 


the Chair lays 
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He maintained always his legal residence in the United States, with 
his principal office in San Francisco, and he kept constantly in touch 
with his home country. 

Understanding, as few men of our day do, our national needs, he 
advances sound plans for future development based upon sound eco- 
nomic principles in line with the best features of the platforms of the 
Republican Party from its beginning. 

D. E. O’Kexrs. 


A THE POWER TRUST 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp several articles by Paul Y. Anderson in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, several editorials from the Washington Herald, a copy 
of the minutes of the national executive committee of the so- 
called Water Power Trust as brought out in the evidence before 
the Federal Trade Commission, and a general summary of educa- 
tional and public-relations activities of the public-utility indus- 
try in Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 17, 1928] 

Power Trust Pur Texreooxs Into Missouri Scnoors—Five SUCH 

WORKS PREPARED UNDER SUPERVISION or Its St. LOUIS AGENT WERE 

Usep—Dinecr BID TO UNIVERSITIES MADE—PROFESSORS FROM THREN 

Missount CoLLEGES Hap Expenses Paip TO Kansas City CONFER- 

ENCE MARCH 16 


By Paul Y. Anderson, a staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—A thorough investigation of the propaganda 
which has been carried on in the high schools and colleges of Missouri 
by the public-utility companies of the State was promised to-day by 
Chief Counsel Robert Healy, of the Federal Trade Commission, who is 
conducting the inquiry into the activities of the Power Trust. 

Representatives of the utility companies will be summoned to appear 
before the commission. 

Healy's announcement followed the discovery yesterday that 690 high 
schools in Missouri are using five textbooks which were written by 
propaganda agents of the utility companies. Coupled with this was the 
disclosure that efforts had been made to “line up” college and univer- 
sity professors in the State by giving them the Power Trust viewpoint 
on utility problems, and that a widespread campaign had been waged 
through newspapers and public speakers to create sentiment against 
municipal ownership. 

a FIVE POWER TRUST TEXTBOOKS USED 

Evidence showed that the utility companies of Missouri carry on 
their propaganda activity through a “committee on information,” 
which has headquarters in St. Louis, and is under the direction of 
J. B. Sheridan, of St. Louis, a former newspaper man and sports 
writer. 

It was testified that the five textbooks in use in the Missouri high 
schools were prepared under Sheridan’s supervision. 

In connection with the Power Trust's program for “lining up“ pro- 
fessors and getting its propaganda into the colleges and universities, 
it was disclosed that the National Electric Light Association, com- 
posed of power companies throughout the country, created a “ commit- 
tee on cooperation with educational institutions” to deal with Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, Sheridan is the Missouri member 
of this committee. The chairman is C. B. Macy, head of the Des 
Moines Electric Co. 

SHERIDAN RECOMMENDED FOR POST 

Sheridan's name was proposed by Thorne Brown, director of the 
Mid West division of the National Electric Light Association, who wrote 
to Macy last September 6, as follows: 

“I suggest the name of J. B. Sheridan, of St. Louis, as a good selec- 
tion for Missouri. I say this because Mr. Sheridan has had a good 
deal of contact with the Missouri University, and through his active 
management of public speaking in Missouri has come into contact with 
outstanding educators. He would, I am sure, like to serve on this 
committee, He so indicated to me at one time.” 

An interesting event in the campaign to give college and university 
professors the “right slant” on publie-utility questions was a confer- 
ence held at Kansas City last March 16, which was attended by three 
professors of economics from Missouri colleges and the Kansas City 
superintendent of schools, All those who attended had their expenses 
paid by the public-utility companies. 

The meeting was carefully planned in advance by agents of the 
power companies. It was presided over by C. O. Ruggles, formerly 
dean of commerce at Ohio State University, but now employed by the 
power companies at a salary of $15,000 a year to conduct a survey of 
colleges and universities throughout the United States for the purpose 
of introducing courses sponsored by the public-utility companies. 

Correspondence introduced at the hearing yesterday showed that the 
faculty lists were carefully scanned by the power companies before the 
invitations were sent out. ` 
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These invitations asked the educators to meet with “ Dean Ruggles.” 
They avoided. any mention of his present employment, and it might 
have been concluded from them that he was engaged in research work 
on behalf of Ohio University. The closing sentence said: “Your ex- 
penses will be paid. It is recognized that many educators do not have 
traveling-expense accounts, hence donations have been made to cover the 
situation by public-utility companies. You need feel no embarrassment 
in this respect.” 

POWER TRUST PAID RAIL FARES 

As a matter of fact, the evidence showed that the money came out 
of the regular propaganda appropriations of the National Electric Light 
Association. The total cost of the meeting was $1,200. 

A telegram from Sheridan to Brown was introduced. Apparently 
it was in reply to one from Brown endeavoring to “get a line on” 
certain professors at Park and Westminster Colleges before inviting 
them. Sheridan wired back: 

“Do not know men at Park and Westminster, and have special reasons 
for being dubious about making invitations too pressing.” 

This note of caution was in strong contrast with the attitude mani- 
fested in connection with the same event by Joe Carmichael, publicity 
director for the public utilities of Iowa. He testified on the preceding 
day that he was told to “round up” the professors of economics from 
four Iowa colleges for the meeting, and that he did it without ceremony. 

“Those which could not be handled by me directly I reached through 
the managers of the local utility companies,” he said. It had pre- 
viously been shown that executives of the companies had ways of 
getting what they wanted in the schools by “working on™ the mem- 
bers of the school board, who usually were men engaged loeally in 
business. 

OTHERS URGED CAUTION, TOO 

There were others in the power companies’ employ, however, who 
believed, with Sheridan, that wariness should be exercised in arranging 
for the Kansas City meeting. Brown was one of them, A few days 
before the meeting he wrote to Macy: 

“Tt seems to me advisable that a meeting with these educators, many 
of whom baye tendencies toward suspicion, should not be particularly 
loaded down with public-utility men. This is a matter of strategy.” 

The caution was obeyed, and when the meeting was held there 
were 11 educators present and only 4 utility men, in addition to 
Ruggles, Their names were contained in a gloating letter subsequently 
sent to the national headquarters of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, which stated that the results of the mecing had been “ highly 
gratifying.” They were L. E. Meador, Drury College, Springfield, Mo.; 
P. T. Nogenson, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo.; E. M. Bainter, 
president of the Kansas City Junior College; I. I. Cammack, superin- 
tendent of schools of Kansas City; C. T. Hickok, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; F. E. Walsh, Creighton University, Omaha; N. W. 
Bohlman, Drake University, Des Moines; F. S. Ross, State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kans.; L. M. McDermott, Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln, Nebr.; C. E. Erkes, Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa; and 
E. D. Strong, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

UTILITIES BORE ALL EXPENSES 


“All the expenses were borne by the Mid West division,” stated the 
report to New York headquarters of the National Electrice Light Asso- 
ciation. “In the opinion of the utility men present it was money 
splendidly spent, because it represents the beginning of a plan valuable, 
at once to the colleges and to the Central States companies.” 

Another report complained, however, that Dean Puckett, of the 
department of economics at Westminster College, had refused to attend, 
and it was intimated that his views on public-utility questions were not 
altogether as the companies would like them to be. 

Heretofore virtually all the propaganda activities of the power com- 
panies in the schools have been confined to the public schools. 

PLAY FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The advisability of extending them to the Catholic schools was adyo- 
cated in a letter written from St. Louis last December 16 by C. M. 
Ripley, a paid lecturer employed by the power companies to deliver 
speeches over the country. Addressing one of the power executives, he 
said: 

“The only Catholic audience which I have addressed was in the 
Middle West, and I believe we should do more of it. The Catholics are 
a big element in our country. The priest in charge of the meeting at 
Dubuque College (Iowa), where 700 high school students attended, 
hunted me up afterwards and complimented me on the speech and the 
pictures.” 

Brown was on the stand nearly all day yesterday. He testified that 
in addition to being publicity director for the National Electric Light 
Association in the Mid West division, he also supervised the work of the 
“information committee“ maintained by the local utility companies in 
Nebraska. About 5,000 copies of two textbooks written by agents of 
the utility companies have been circulated in the public schools of 
Nebraska, he testified. Like other power-trust textbooks which the com- 
mission has examined, they contain passages designed to instill prejudice 
in the students’ minds against municipal ownership of utilities. 
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CALLS UTILITIES CAMPAIGN “A CRIME AGAINST YOUTH ”—J. W. CRAB- 
TREE, SECRETARY OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DENOUNCES 
© DOCTORED ” TEXTBOOKS IN SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—The dissemination of power-trust propaganda 
among the public schools and universities, by means of “ doctored” text- 
books, pamphlets, subsidized teachers, and other methods, as exposed 
before the Federal Trade Commission, was bitterly denounced by J. W. 
Crabtree, secretary of the National Education Association, in a letter 
yesterday to leading Iowa educators. 

He called it “a crime against youth,” declared the power propa- 
gandists were “ making fools of professors,” and demanded that some- 
thing be done about it. ; 

The letter, which was addressed, among others, to Walter A. 
Jessup, president of University of Iowa, said: 

„Mr. Joseph Carmichael, director of the Iowa committee on public 
ufility information, testified yesterday before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that his committee had been able to haye unsatisfactory 
textbooks thrown out and ones to their liking put in. He explained 
that they worked largely through the principals and superintendents. 

“So right in your good State of Iowa, without your knowledge, and 
with the innocent help of college professors and superintendents, the 
power lobby has made its greatest progress in carrying out its pro- 
gram. It looks as if we have been caught napping. 

„What are we going to do about it? It would seem to me that the 
State department, with the help of the State association, ought to 
look into this matter so far as Iowa is concerned. Remember that this 
questionable work, this making fools of professors and superintendents, 
and this crime committed against youth has been done by publicity 
committees, and that the real business men have been in ignorance of 
what was going on, just as you and I have been in ignorance of it all. 

“The commission keeps asking witnesses as to the ethics of their 
program, as to the right or wrong of their method in going into the 
schools, and with their strong arm forcing their semipolitical views on 
the schools. 

“ Judge Healy asks whether they ever think of the right or wrong of 
it, or whether they think only of their own benefits.” 


Govrnxor Baker AIDED TO GET Uritiries’ Books IN ScHoots—* Your 
Puan MEETS WITH My APPROVAL” THE THEN STATS SUPERINTENDENT 
Wrote ix 1922 
„Disclosures made in the inquiry of Federal Trade Commission at 

Washington into the activities of the power corporations develop that 

a propaganda campaign in the Missouri school was begun by the Mis- 

gouri Committee on Public Utility Information in 1922 with the coop- 

eration of Gov. Sam A. Baker, then State superintendent of schools. 

J. B. Sheridan, manager for the committee, wrote to Baker suggesting 
that high schools be provided with the textbooks, or, as they were 
labeled, “ bulletins,” describing the activities of public utilities in the 
State. He asked Baker to supply him a list of the high schools with 
the names of the principals. 

Baker replied with approval of the scheme in the following lan- 
guage: “Your plan for getting the material before the high schools 
meets with my approval, and I am sure that the teachers will be glad 
to use this material.” He supplied the list of high schools with the 
names of the principals. 

_ Thereupon Sheridan addressed the principals with a letter beginning: 

“Requests for information concerning the various phases of public- 

utility operation have become so numerous as to warrant the organiza- 

tion of the Missouri Committee on Public Utility Information as an 
agency through which the desired data may be secured.” 


FORMED IN MANY STATES 


The source of the “so numerous” inquiries was not stated. The 
date, however, coincided with the birth of similar committees in almost 
every State of the Union, the inspiration of which was not so much 
“ numerous inquiries” but the desire of public utilities as brought out 
before the Federal Trade Commission to appear in a favorable light 
before as many citizens as possible. 

Sheridan linked the public utility propaganda with education in the 
following words in his letter to the principals: “If our civilization is 
to continue and progress to higher levels it will be because of the effects 
of one factor which did not exist in earlier times, namely, the universal 
use of manufactured power and the application of the physical sciences 
to the everyday affairs of human life. These are precisely the activities 
in which the public utilities are engaged, so that the contribution 
they are prepared to make to education takes on an aspect of general 
social importance.” 

Nearly 700 principals of high schools replied to Sheridan’s letter 
with a request for the bulletins, which they were assured “could be 
relied upon to furnish accurate information,” however one-sided. Sheri- 
dan closed with the suggestion that the study of the bulletins be sup- 
plemented with visits to local utilities where “the pupils will have 
opportunity to see and have explained to them many of the principles 
taught in the classroom.” 
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SIX BULLETINS TO SCHOOLS 

Six bulletins were prepared and dispatched to the high schools, They 
described the mechanics of the operation of the various utilities—elec- 
tric, gas, street railways, and telephone—and in addition presented the 
problems of the utilities as the utilities would like to have the public 
see them. 

One bulletin touching upon all utilities, entitled “A Half Century 
Miracle,” contained the paragraph: “It is estimated that here are 
100,000 separate owners of the public utilities in Missouri. These own- 
ers are individuals, firms, banks, insurance companies, and the like, 
which hold the stocks and bonds of the companies operating the utili- 
ties,” 

Nothing was said about the common stockholders, the relatively 
small group who get the cream of the profits by borrowing the money 
necessary to create the utilities from the public at from 4½ to 7 per 
cent and receiving from 7 to 8 per cent on that money. At that time 
the reorganization of the street railways in St. Louis had not been 
accomplished, with its financial set-up giving the owners of common 
stock a potential earning of 25 per cent on their investment, 


PRAISES STREET-CAR SYSTEM 


In the same bulletin there was comment on the street-car system of 
St. Louis. The bulletin assured the school boys and girls of rural 
Missouri: “ The influence of relatively rapid electric street-car service 
in abolishing residential congestion by enabling the inhabitants to live 
out where they have abundant light and air is illustrated by the city 
of St. Louis. 

Again the bulletin proclaims: “ Food, clothing, shoes, furniture, and 
similar necessities of life have increased in cost in the last five years 
from 25 per cent to 110 per cent. The increase in cost to the users 
of the public-utility services has averaged close to 10 per cent.” 
School boys and girls in St. Louis, if not those of the country, were 
aware of substantial increases in telephone, gas, and street-car rates, 

The Missouri committee on publie utility information also extends 
its propaganda to newspapers in a monthly publication, the Missouri 
Utility News. Newspapers are assured that the publication “is not 
intended as a publicity medium, but permission is given to any Missouri 
editor to reprint all or part of any article considered of news value.“ 

Recent issues of the News have contained articles opposing the pro- 
posal that the Federal Government operate Muscle Shoals and to the 
bill in Congress for the development of the huge power of Boulder Dam 
by the Government instead of the Power Trust. 


[From the St, Louis Post-Dispatch, Wednesday May 16, 1928] 
Six HUNDRED AND NINETY SCHOOLS IN Missouri Use Books or Powm > 

TRUST—TESTIMONY AT HEARING DISCLOSES J. B. SHERIDAN, OF Sr. 

Lovis, HEADS PREPARATION OF PROPAGANDA—FIVE BOOKLETS GO TO 

88,453 SrupENTS—553 ADDRESSES IN YEAR AND 7,167 COLUMN-INCHES 

IN PAPERS ON UTILITIES INTERESTS REPORTED 

By Paul Y. Anderson, a staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 

WASHINGTON, May 16.— Five propaganda booklets prepared by paid 
agents of the public utility companies now are being used as reference 
works in 690 of the 790 high schools in Missouri, the Federal Trade 
Commission discovered to-day in its investigation of the Power Trust. 

The booklets were written under the direction of J. B. Sheridan, 
of St. Louis, a former newspaper man and sporting writer, but now 
chief publicity director for the combined public-utility corporations 
of Missouri, 

According to a statement issued by the publicity bureau itself, the 
booklets are being studied by 88,453 high-school students in the State. 

The disclosure of the Power Trust's invasion of the publie schools 
of Missouri came as an unexpected incident in the commission's 
investigation of the trust practices in Nebraska, In the files of Thorn 
Brown, chief propaganda agent of the power interests in Nebraska, 
was found a copy of a letter from Brown to J. B. Sheridan, secretary 
of the Missouri committee on public utility information. 

LETTER TELLS OF WORK 

The letter acknowledged receipt of a circular from Sheridan, describ- 
ing the Missouri committee’s work in the schools and through the 
newspapers and speakers’ bureaus. 

The circular describing the Missouri committee's activities was never 
intended to reach the public. It was for the information of the utility 
companies which were supporting the committee, and was designed to 
impress on them that the committee had been very effective in dis- 
seminating propaganda favorable to them. 

The circular bore the following title: How the Missouri Committee 
on Public Utility Information Is Helping the Service by Telling the 
Utilities Story to Missouri.” 

The officers of the committee were named as follows: Chairman, 
Percy Redmund, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; treasurer, Herman 
Spoehrer, Union Electric Light & Power Co.; secretary, J. C. B. 
Sheridan, 1017 Olive Street, St. Louis; steering committee, J. C. Hille- 
meyer, Douglas Williams, and R. D. Lewis. 
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On the inside of the circular appeared a photographic display of five 
booklets, respectively entitled: “The Telephone,” “ Electricity,” “The 
Electric Railways,” “A Half-Century Miracle,” and “Manufactured 
Gas.“ Underneath, in bold-face type, was the caption: “ 88,453 
Missouri pupils study these utility booklets.” 


TO 690 OUT OF 790 SCHOOLS 


Then followed the statement: “The utility educational service for 
schools, consisting of reference pamphlets on gas, electricity, telephone, 
and electric railways, has been distributed to 690 of the 790 high 
schools in Missouri, on request of principals and teachers, They serve 
as reference books on public utilities of the State. 

“The 690 high schools using the service have an enrollment of 88,453 
students, which is 97 per cent of the total enrollment of 90,831 students 
listed in the Missouri high-school directory. 

“The booklet outlines the economies of public-utility operation, 
methods of financing and engineering, and the use of gas, electricity, 
the telephone, and electric railways. The committee has letters from 
300 high-school teachers highly commending the utility information 
service.” 


TELLS OF NEWSPAPER STORIES 


The Missouri bureau of the Power Trust, like those in other States, 
was proud of its success in getting its propaganda into the news- 
papers, as well as the schools. Thus, there appeared in the circular 
the following: 

“Missouri newspapers have used 7,167 column inches or 100,339 
agate lines, being 44% pages of news stories sent out by the committee 
in the 12 months ending November 1, 1927. This is an average of 
more than three and three-quarter pages of news every month.” 

In bis letter Brown congratulated Sheridan on bis success in getting 
favorable publicity into the Missouri newspapers. 

“The circular sent out by you to member companies illustrating the 
completeness of your contact with Missouri newspapers was very in- 
teresting,” he wrote. “I judge your contact is superior to ours, and 
that, in turn, is a matter of the personality of the director, no doubt. 


TELLS OF NEBRASKA BOOKS 


“We are just now distributing electricity books in the schools of 
Nebraska. I would certainly appreciate it if you can let me have a 
set of your own textbooks. Thus far we have issued electric and gas 
textbooks. The telephone people do not function with us, so that is 
out of the question. We will probably issue some sort of a text on the 
electric railway next.” 

The Missouri committee also established a speakers’ bureau for spread- 
ing the public-utility gospel in the State. According to the circular, 553 
public addresses on utility subjects were delivered last year in Missouri 
to audiences of 40,664, by speakers sent out by the public-utility 
companies, 

Sheridan, and possibly other officers of the Missouri committee, will 
be summoned to appear before the commission to explain their tamper- 
ing with public education, it was stated to-day by Robert Healy, chief 
counsel for the Trade Commission. 

Brown's disclosures of the activity of the Power Trust in Nebraska 
schools rivaled in interest the evidence affecting St. Louis and 
Missouri, 

Prior to entering the employ of the public utility companies Brown 
had been secretary and chairman of the Nebraska Railway Commission, 
which had regulatory powers over the public utilities. He did not 
discuss the ethics involved in accepting employment from the companies 
which he had previously regulated. 

It was very soon developed that the Nebraska propaganda bureau 
of the power companies had a “ textbook committee,” the chairman of 
which was a sales executive of the Western Electric Co. 

“What did the committee do?" Healy asked. “It wrote a text- 
book,” was the reply. 

“Did the committee write the book or did it employ a scholar or 
writer to do it?“ “The members of the committee wrote it them- 
selves," was the reply. 

“Why did these people feel it was necessary to write a textbook?” 
Healy demanded, .“ Well, we felt that the information on public utili- 
ties contained in the existing textbooks was very meager.” 

Brown admitted that about 5,000 copies of the book were put into 
the schools of Nebraska, and that other copies were put in the public 
libraries. 

AIM “ WHOLLY ALTRUISTIC” 

While the hearing room resounded with guffaws, Brown solemnly 
insisted that the main aim of the power companies in preparing and 
circulating the hook was “to help the rising generation to a better 
understanding of public-utility problems,” 

“So your purpose was wholly altruistic?” Healy sarcastically in- 
quired. “No doubt the power interests expected to benefit ultimately, 
through a better informed public opinion,” was the reply. 

“I hope you will be frank enough to admit that the companies 
which paid for these booklets and virtually forced them into the schools 
were not moved solely by a passion to improve education,” Healy 
snapped, “Perhaps not wholly,” was the prim answer. 
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{Editorial from the Washington Herald, Friday, May 4, 1928] 
POWER TRUST IS SHAMELESS IN DEBAUCHING PUBLIC THOUGHT 


It is not easy to recall so striking a case of debauching the public 
thought and demoralizing the community mind as is presented in the 
activities of the National Power Trust. 

One reads that in Russia the bolshevist government has set about 
deliberately to educate a rising generation in the principles of com- 
munism and in hostility to all religion. But even that policy was 
deliberately adopted by a de facto government. Our American Power 
Trust has not yet been attested as quite a de facto government. It 
has made considerable advances in that direction but has not been 
accorded recognition, 

“Let me write the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws.” A wise and astute observation; but how much stronger the 
boast that the Power Trust must have made: “Let me educate the 
youth of the Nation, and I will be able to snap my fingers at regulation, 
public ownership, and popular interest.” 

The country has need to think seriously on these revelations, That 
a single profit-mad business interest should reach the writers of text- 
books, the teachers of economics, the leaders of public thought, in 
order to pervert judgments and mislead opinion, is a sinister thing. 

The Power Trust seems to have hesitated at nothing. Catechisms ” 
of “sound doctrine” in the interest of private monopoly and corporate 
greed have been distributed with sardonic disregard for public interest, 
public morals, or any other consideration except exaggerated dividends. 

Washington people have read about the employment by the Power 
Trust, in its literary activities, of a gentleman who had served as a 
member of the city’s board of education. They have read of college 
professors, eminent economists, and distinguished literary men, receiving 
undercover fees to color their thought and writing. Small wonder that 
they are inquiring, What sort of economics, what stripe of sociology, will 
be taught in our public schools if the Power Trust establishes its pro- 
posed monopoly of public utility service! 


{Editorial from the Washington Herald, Thursday, May 24, 1928] 
POWER-TRUST PROPAGANDA FOR THE FOLKS BACK HOME 


In several States the propaganda organizations of the Power Trust 
have introduced public-utility “ catechisms “ into the public schools, used 
as textbooks, to teach the youth of the country what they should think 
about the capitalization, earnings, charges, and services of the corpora- 
tions which serve them with electric current. Here is a “catechism 
for Congress, based on the revelations made by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its current investigation of the propaganda and lobby organi- 
zations of the utility companies: 

Q. What is the Power Trust?—A. It consists of the united electric 
light and power companies, banded together into associations to control 
education, press, and legislation in the United States. 

Q. What are the names of these associations ?—A,. The National Elec- 
tric Light Association, the Joint Committee of National Utility Associa- 
tions, and State utility information associations, covering 38 States. 

Q. How do they operate?—A. Each association has a director and a 
staff, supplied by the electric-light corporations with money to carry on 
their propaganda and lobby activities. 

Q. Where do the companies get the money to support these associa- 
tions ?—A. The companies collect the money from us in the form of 
rates. 

Q. Are they allowed to do that with our money -A. Certainly. The 
companies call it expenditures for “ public relations,” and they treat it 
as an operating expense. 

Q. Then they tax us for money used to corrupt schools, press, and 
legislatures ?—A. Certainly. 

Q. How much do they spend a year for these purposes?—A. Each 
State association averages $20,000 to $30,000 a year. The National 
Electric Light Association has a budget of over $1,100,000 this year. 
The joint committee has had $400,000 handed to it since June 1, 1927, 
to defeat the Walsh resolution for a Senate investigation of the Power 
Trust and to beat Boulder Dam. 


[Editoria] from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Friday, May 18, 1928] 
“A CRIME AGAINST YOUTH ” 


In the opinion of J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National Educa- 
tional Association, the power propaganda in public schools exposed in 
the power inquiry before the Federal Trade Commission is “a crime 
against youth.” 

It is, indeed. It is also an amazing revelation of the extent to which 
the utilities combine fears the consequences of its own methods. The 
magnates are so afraid of public ownership, so fearfui something will 
happen to end the orgy of exploitation in which they are engaged, that 
they think it necessary to instill into the minds of the pecple in youth 
an impression that public ownership is an evil and terrible thing, 
inspired by communists and bolshevists. 

It will both enrage and amuse the country, we imagine, to learn that 
a great industry is so frightened that it can hardly wait for the people 
to become old enough to think before they must be told what to think 
about public ownership of the utilities. In Missouri the propaganda 
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of the industry, carrying open warnings against public ownership and 
insidious thrusts at such projects as Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, 
are going out monthly to the press, and the bulletins of the utilities 
are going to 690 of the 790 high schools of the State. In Jowa public- 
school textbooks containing a good word for public ownership were 
removed by influence upon school boards and the pamphlets of the 
utilities substituted for them. In both States the press Is being liberally 
fed upon this pabulum, while honoraria to university and college pro- 
fessors take not only the form of money but the publication of their 
books. Nebraska is carrying in her schools 5,000 textbooks written by 
agents of the utilitics. 

It will surprise the country to learn that school principals and super- 
intendents could be such dupes as that. “Your plan for getting the 
material before the high schools meets with my approval, and I am 
sure the teachers will be glad to use it,” fatuously wrote the present 
Governor of Missouri, Sam A. Baker, then superintendent of schools. 
He seems not to have had the slightest suspicion that the utilities had 
an ulterior design in asking so great a privilege as to make their 
pamphlets textbooks in the schools. Nor did teachers, so far as we 
know, protest against being used in this way, They seem to have 
acquiesced in the suggestion that public ownership is an evil without 
the slightest misgiving as to the purposes behind such a campaign. As 
a matter of fact, there has never been any more reason why the public 
utilities should furnish text matter to the schools than that political 
parties should do so, or that Wall Street, or the oil industry, or the 
Navy League, should in this way seek to influence public opinion. 

The exposure ought to do good. It ought, to arouse the schools 
to a better conception of their responsibility. That it will convince 
the country how bad is the conscience of the utilities there can be no 
doubt. The whole thing is damnable, It illustrates the depths to which 
our gross materialism has brought us. It is not that Missouri, Iowa, 
and Nebraska only are like this. The same thing is going on all over 
the country. That the utilities are not above wearing the guise of 
beneficence in so shameful a practice is shown by this paragraph from 
one of their Missouri pamphlets : 

“If our civilization is to continue and progress to higher levels, it 
will be because of the effects of one factor which did not exist in earlier 
times, namely, the uhlversal use of manufactured power and application 
of the physical sciences to the every-day affairs of life. These are 
precisely the activities in which the utilities are engaged, so that the 
contribution they are prepared to make to education takes on an aspect 
of general social importance.” 

However, its social importance is readily dwarfed by its political im- 
portance when its pamphlets, as those of Missouri do, ask if the farmers 
of Missouri want to be taxed for Boulder Dam, and when the whole 
text reeks with bias in favor of private ownership of the utilities. 

Mr. Crabtree is right. It is “a crime against youth,” as well as an 
offense against public decency. The educational authorities everywhere 
should immediately stop it. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Monday, May 21, 1928] 
UTILITY PRACTICES LIKELY to Become CAMPAIGN Issuz—CONDITIONS 

DiıscLoseED May FURNISH SMITH WEAPON AGAINST HOOVER, WASH- 

INGTON OBSERVERS BELIEyVE—EVIDENCE OF PLAN TO HAMPER INQUIRY— 

APPARENT ATTEMPT TO CREATE PUBLIC HostiLITY May Br INVESTI- 

GATED—MISSOURI HEARING PLANNED 
By Paul Y. Anderson, a Washington correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 

WasHineTon, May 21.—The Federal Trade Commission will resume 
its investigation of Power Trust activities May 28, and about Jure 10 
it expects to inquire into the dissemination of propaganda in the high 
schools and colleges of Missouri by the public-utility companies. Evi- 
dence already before the commission indicates that the scheme for 
placing “doctored” textbooks in the publie schools was unusually 
successful in Missouri. 

In a private circular sent out to power executives by J. B. Sheridan, 
director of the Missouri committee on public-utility information, it 


was stated that the five textbooks written by agents of the utility- 


companies were being studied by 97 per cent of the high-school stu- 

dents in the State. In no other State thus far investigated was the 

power propaganda in the schools so widespread and thorough. 
POSSIBLE CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Meantime the likelihood that the condition disclosed by the investi- 
gation will become one of the major issues of the coming presidential 
campaign is occupying more attention in Washington even than the 
disclosures themselyes, It is based first on the belief that Governor 
Smith will be the Democratic nominee, and second on his record of 
opposition to the Power Trust’s schemes in New York State. 

During the last four years that he has been governor his program for 
development and regulation of water power in his State has been 
blocked by a Republican majority in the legislature. 

The present investigation has disclosed numerous activities on the 
part of the power interests to influence legislation in various States. 
It is believed that this would appeal strongly to Governor Smith as a 
campaign issue, especially since it has been attended by disclosures of a 
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country-wide propaganda campaign in the schools and through the 
newspapers, 

Secretary Hoover, who seems likely to be the Republican nominee, 
has never taken a stand on the water-power question, but his long 
experience as an engineer for similar corporations is presumed to have 
given him their viewpoint, and Vice President Dawes, generally con- 
sidered as second choice for the Republican nomination, actually is a 
large stockholder in companies which have engaged in these ques- 
tionable acts. 

CONSUMER PAID FOR PROPAGANDA 


The commission's investigation thus far has dealt almost entirely 
with propaganda and lobbying activity. The question of rates and 
financing is still to be opened. Already it has been disclosed, however, 
that under State regulation most of the utility companies were per- 
mitted to charge up the expense of conducting propaganda to “ oper- 
ating expenses and were not required to take it out of their own 
earnings. In other words, the consumers and rate payers are being 
required to pay for the propaganda which is being fed to them and 
their children. 

Evidence that propaganda is being used to hamper and discredit 
the investigation itself has been submitted to Chief Counsel Healy and 
May become a subject of inquiry. Washington correspondents this 
week received copies of an article from the Magazine of Wall Street— 
which they were invited to reprint—in which the investigation was 
held up as a menace to investors and a threat to general prosperity. 
Each copy was accompanied by the following note: 

“This article by our Washington correspondent will be of great inter- 
est to your business-men readers. It is sent to you for immediate 
release. 

PRESENT INQUIRY ATTACKED 


“The commission's investigation, while it will be free from the parti- 
san and persecutory bias that was bound to assert itself in a Senate 
committee investigation, will probably not be so utterly futile as Sena- 
tor WALSH feared. One reason is Senator WALSH himself; other rea- 
sons are the Members of the ‘left’ group in the Senate, such as 
Senators Norris and La Fouterre, with their leanings toward State 
socialism, and that section of public opinion represented by ex-Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 

“The committee will be jealously and suspiciously watched and 
nagged at every step and will be sedulously supplied with abundant 
‘evidence’ hostile to the utility companies.” 

HOLDING COMPANIES OUT OF CONTROL 


The writer admits that control of the publie utilities is falling into 
fewer and fewer hands through the pyramiding of stocks and the growth - 
of holding companies, and also that it is virtually impossible for these 
companies to be reached by State regulation. The public, he fears, may 
become thoroughly aroused when these facts are realized, and may de- 
mand drastic Federal regulation of the profits. The dreadful conse- 
quences of such a development are set forth in the following language: 

“ Public-utility securities have become exceedingly popular, and their 
exceptional returns as well as their solidity have made them the most 
favored of income-yielding investments for millions of individuals as 
well as for such corporations as banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, and others requiring dependability combined with satisfactory 
returns. 

EFFORT TO SCARD POLICYHOLDERS 


“It is not too much to say that the 50,000,000 life-insurance policy- 
holders of the United States will be adversely affected by any action 
that may militate against the prosperity of the utility companies. 

“Should the current investigation result in diminished prosperity for 
the utilities, or part of them, the effects on the general business life of 
the Nation would necessarily be far-reaching, Investors will suffer 
most. Consumers of gas and electric energy might benefit through 
lower rates if Federal regulation should cut off some of the revenue 
that now flows from operating to holding companies, but the consumer 
who is also an investor—and every investor is necessarily a consumer— 
would lose more as an investor than he would gain as a consumer. And 
it is a long, long way until Federal regulation will get back to local 
rates, i 

But there is more than a question of a few dollars a year more or 
less to the average man. The rights of States, local freedom, are at 
stake as against the ever-growing central Federal power. More than 
that, it is a step toward socialism that is involved. The ‘master 
minds’ behind the demand for investigation and regulation have their 
eyes set on ultimate public ownership.” 

BOLSHEVIK! BOLSHEVIK! 

Obseryers who noted the use of the word “socialism” in the final 
paragraph were quick to recall a letter recently introduced into the 
hearings before the commission. It was written by Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor, one of the chief propagandists employed by the power com- 
panies, and recommended certain tactics to be employed in campaigning 
against municipal ownership. It said: 

“I would not resort to reason or logic, but would rather try to pin 
the bolshevik idea on my opponent.” 


TTT 
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Senators to whom copies of the article were shown were indignant. 
They declared the effort to have it broadcast to the newspapers of the 
country, through the Washington correspondents, obviously was an at- 
tempt to create public hostility to the investigation before it was fairly 
started, They were particularly wrathful over the writer's attempt to 
frighten insurance policyholders by suggesting that the investigation 
constitutes a menace to their investment. 

The envelopes containing the copies of the article bore the return ad- 
dress of the Magazine of Wall Street. It is possible that the trade 
commission may call witnesses to ascertain whether the magazine acted 
on its own initiative or whether the expense of sending out the copies 
was borne by-other interests. 


[Article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Tuesday, May 15, 1928) 


Ures Ovstrp UNFRIENDLY Books tn Iowa SCHOOLS—JOSEPH 
CARMICHAEL TELLS TRADE COMMISSION OBJECTIONABLE VOLUMES WERE 
Sent TO Lisrary—Proressors Got Pay SOMETIMES—DRIVING FOLLOW- 
Up CAMPAIGN CARRIED OUT TO FORCHE PROPAGANDA INTO COLLEGES 


By Paul Y. Anderson, a staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—An amazing recital of the spreading of Power 
Trust propaganda in Iowa was given on the witness stand before the 
Federal Trade Commission to-day by Joe Carmichael, publicity director 
for the combined public-utility companies of that State. He told the 
story blandly, and even cynically, as befitted an old newspaper man who 
had “gone over to the interests” for higher pay, but had no illusions 
about the character of his present work. 

The methods employed by the power interests to get their propa- 
ganda home to the people of Iowa were nothing if not direct. Public- 
school textbooks which contained a good word for municipal ownership 
were removed from the schools by the exertion of influence on the 
school boards, and pamphlets written by the power propagandists were 
substituted for them. 

Professors and instructors were brought under the influence of the 
power companies, and in some instances received money. One such 
professor engaged in writing a textbook, The Public and Its Utilities, 
was offered financial help in getting it published, and later the infu- 
ence of the public-utility companies was employed to have the book 
used in the schools. 


NEWSPAPERS USED 


A constant stream of propaganda was fed to the public through 
650 Iowa newspapers, and when their editors complained about giving 
so much free space to it, they received increased advertising from the 
local public-utility companies, often at an advance in rates, 

In the course of Carmichgel's testimony, he said he heard the 
public-ntilities companies had caused a survey to be made of the text- 
books used in the schools, colleges, and universities of Missouri, but 
had no other information on the point. 

It was disclosed, however, that the power interests succeeded in 
promoting a “conference” of college and university professors at 
Kansas City last March, and the testimony indicated that it was at- 
tended dy professors from Missouri, as well as those from neighboring 
States, This “conference” was presided over by C. O. Ruggles, former 
dean of engineering at Ohio State University, but now employed by 
the Power Trust at a salary of $15,000 a year to conduct a national 
survey of all textbooks which touch on the subject of public utilities. 

Carmichael knew about the conference because he was instructed 
to “round up” several Iowa professors to attend it. Specifically, he 
was directed to see that the professors of economics at Drake Potent, 
Grinnell, Coe, and Morningside Colleges were present. 

“Did you round them up?” inquired Chief Counsel Robert Healy 
of the commission. I did,” replied Carmichael. 

“How did you nranage it?“ Those I could not handle myself 
I reached through the managers of the local utility companies.” 

“Did the companies pay their expenses?” “I don’t know.” 

SPENDS $27,000 A YEAR 

Carmichael testified, when he took the stand, that he had been a 
newspaper man in Davenport for 20 years prior to 1922, when the Iowa 
Committee on Public Utility Information was organized by the com- 
bined utility companies of the State, and he was placed in charge of it. 
lt spends about $27,000 a year, he said. 

Two years after it was started, Carmichael instructed his assistant, 
Rodney Q. Selby, to make a survey of the public school textbooks in 
the State to determine whether they contained “ unfair” allusions to 
the public utilities, and more especially to ascertain whether they 
contained references fayorable to municipal ownership. 

Selby, a former newspaper reporter, who appeared still to be in his 
twenties, sat at one side of the room during the testimony, The idea 
of his examining and passing judgment upon the public-school textbooks 
of a State seemed to strike listeners ay amusing, and Selby obviously 
was embarrassed. Nevertheless, Carmichael testified that Selby's re- 
ports were sent to the managers of the local utility companies, who 
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proceeded upon that information to have removed from the schools 
those books which Selby pronounced “ unfair.” 


HOW IT WAS DONE 


The process was afterward described by Carmichael in a letter to 
J. S. S. Richardson, chief of all the Power Trust propagandists in the 
country. Addressing him as “ Dear Sandy,” Carmichael wrote: 

“We secured the names of all textbooks on civics and economics used 
in the high schools, academies, and colleges of Iowa. We then secured 
copies of these books and read them thoroughly. Where textbooks 
were grossly unfair and did not give the private ownership side of the 
utility question, we took the matter up with school officials either 
personally or through the local company managers. In practically 
every instance the objectionable books were removed. In some in- 
stances the managers or ourselves took the matter up with the superin- 
tendents, principals, or instructors in civics and economics. In other 
cases it was brought to the attention of the school boards. 

“We continue to watch this matter closely and get reports on all 
new textbooks. We have the matter pretty well in hand but do not 
intend to let these bugs slip anything over on us.” 


“POR USE IN SCHOOLS ” 


Having got rid of the “bad” books, the power companies now pro- 
ceeded to substitute the “right kind.“ They had their propaganda 
bnreau prepare two pamphlets, one on electricity and one on gas, Bach 
pamphlet bore on the outside cover the following: 

“This bulletin is prepared for use in the schools. It is particularly 
adaptable to work in English, civies, current topics, and debating 
classes.” 

“How did you get them into the schools?” Healy inquired of Car- 
michael. “ We sent a copy of each one to every school-teacher, and 
offered to furnish as many additional copies as were requested for 
classroom work. We only sent them when they were requested.” 

“Do you mean to say that if no request was received you dropped 
the matter?“ “No; we sent a follow-up letter.“ 

“Was that all?” “No,” continued Carmichael, grinning sourly, 
“If that didn’t bring requests, we sent the bulletins to the managers 
of the local companies, and suggested that they do what they could 
to get them into the schools.” 

“After giving the teachers such a course of treatment as that, you 
would hardly say that their requests were made spontaneously, would 
von?“ asked Healy. “Well, hardly,” was the reply. 

The bulletins, together with others of a more advanced nature, also 
were put into every college and university in Iowa, including the State 
university. Carmichael said this was accomplished largely through 
personal calls upon the deans and instructors. Carmichael frankly 
admitted that the main purpose of all the bulletins was to instill 
prejudice against municipal ownership of public utilities. The bul- 
letins themselves made this perfectly clear. 

Among the subheads in the bulletin dealing with electricity were 
these: “Benefits of large transmission systems,“ “Government regu- 
“Why public utilities are built on borrowed money.” 

Under the heading, “Future management,” the bulletin declared 
that the most important three factors in the success of public utilities 
were Initiative and brains, private capital, and “inventive genius well 
paid.” 

As Carmichael blandly described how wires were pulled and in- 
fluence was used to get this propaganda into the schools, Commissioner 
McCullough interrupted to say: “I was just wondering if the ques- 
tion of ethics ever occurred to you people. Did you ever stop to ask 
yourselves whether it was right or wrong to put your propaganda into 
the public schools?” “I thought of it,“ Carmichael replied. “I 
wouldn't want the minds of other children poisoned any more than the 
minds of my own children. But I believed that our statements were 
true, and that our information would be good for the children.” 

JUST A MATTER OF BUSINESS 

“You were not doing it to help the children—you were doing it 
to help your own business,” McCullough rejoined, to which Carmichael 
replied: “Of course, that is true.” 

“You thought that the textbooks were unfair because they gave 
only the municipal ownership side of the question?” interjected Healy. 
“Yes,” said the witness. 

“Didn't you think your bulletins were unfair because they gave only 
the private ownership side?“ “No,” was the surprising reply. 

“Why not?” “Because we were hired to give that side of it, and it 
was no business of ours to look after the other side. The other people 
could do that.” 

HELPING BOOST CAR FARE 

Two years ago the street-car company in Davenport threatened to 
abandon its lines unless it were allowed to increase the fare to 10 
cents. In the midst of that situation Carmichael engaged Charles 
Darlington, a reporter on the Des Moines Capital, to write five articles 
describmg the horrors of a street-car strike in Des Moines a few years 
previously, and depicting the plight of a city without street-car service. 
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These articles were published in a Davenport newspaper to impress the 
people of that city with the wisdom of submitting to the company’s 
demands. 

“How much did you pay him to write the articles?” inquired 
Healy. “ Twenty-five dollars,” replied the witness. 

“You mean $25 each?” “No; I mean $5 each.” 


$80,000 IN FREE ADVERTISING 


Carmichael next described the methods employed to get the “ pub- 
licity staf!" of the utility company into the newspapers. He said the 
“stories” which the utility companies decided to have broadcast were 
sent directly to the offices of the press associations and sent by them to 
the newspapers, while “stories” with only a local connection were 
sent directly to the local papers, sometimes through the offices of the 
local utility companies. In one of Carmichael's reports he said the 
Power Trust materials used by the Iowa papers during the first six 
months of the information committee’s existence would have cost the 
utility companies, if inserted as paid advertising, more than $80,000. 

“All this was propaganda?” asked Healy. “Yes; it was,“ Car- 
michael bluntly replied, 

“And the man who reads it in the newspapers had no idea it had 
been written by an employee of the utility companies?” “No; but the 
newspapers knew it when they printed it.” 

Healy inquired if some newspapers were not influenced to publish 
this matter by the paid advertising which they received from the local 
utility companies. Carmichael hesitated, and Healy asked him if the 
power companies which advertised in the newspapers did not enjoy 
better relations with their editors than the companies which did not. 
“Without exception,” Carmichael admitted. “You see, news publish- 
ers believe in advertising, and naturally they have more respect for a 
man who advertises than for one who does not.” 

Healy then read from a letter in which Carmichael said: “ The 
newspapers can hardly be expected to take a favorable attitude toward 
companies which fail to use paid advertising, while insisting upon 
free space.” It added that since Carmichael took over the publicity 
job he had caused a total increase of 1,000 per cent in the advertising 
appropriations of the utility companies in Iowa, 

“Is there any doubt in your mind that this helped you to get your 
publicity matter into the news columns?” Healy demanded. “ No,” 
was the succinct answer. 


STRAIGHTENING OUT PUBLISHER 


As a matter of fact, it soon was developed that Carmichael had 
been delegated to “straighten out" a publisher on that subject. It 
appeared from correspondence that Will V. Tufford, secretary of the 
Inland Press Association, recommended to the publishers of that asso- 
ciation that when Power Trust publicity came to their offices they 
bundle it up and return it to its source. Tufford stated to members 
of the association that the publicity matter appeared to be mere free 
advertising. 

Thereupon, Carmichael was instructed to call on Tufford, who lives 
at Clinton, Iowa, and “give him the right slant” on the situation. 
Carmichael did so. 

“I pointed out to him,” said Carmichael, “that the utility com- 
panies were buying a large amount of advertising space, and conse- 
quently could not be charged with seeking free space. I explained our 
idea, which was that when we had proper matter for advertising we 
bought space, but when we had information which we felt was news we 
expected to have it published in the news columns.” 

Carmichael reported that Tufford “got the right slant” immediately, 
and next year wrote to all publishers in the Inland Press Association, 
calling their attention to the increase in the volume of public-utility 
advertising. 

Reverting to the question of subsidizing and giving employment to 
college professors, Carmichael testified that he bad paid $300 to Prof. 
Arthur N. Ford, of the department of electrical engineering in Iowa 
State University for compiling tables which placed municipal ownership 
in unfavorable contrast with private ownership. 

The dean of the engineering school in the State university is Prof. 
William G. Raymond. He sent several letters to the power interests 
intimating that he held “safe” views on public-utility subjects. Even- 
tually he began the preparation of a textbook, The Public and Its 
Utilities, Carmichael discussed the book with him, and the chief pub- 
licity agent for the Illinois power interests offered financial assistance 
in getting it published. When the work was completed, Carmichael 
wrote that “all of our fellows have read the book and are greatly 
pleased with it.” 

“Ts it in use in the schools of Iowa now?” inquired Healy. 
it is used as a reference work,” replied the witness. 

“ What efforts did you make to give it circulation?” 

“ We sent copies of it to the executives of all our member companies.” 

When Iowa University invited Prof. Charles E. Merriam, of Chicago 
University, to speak on economics, Carmichael wired to his Illinois col- 
leagues to Jearn what sort of beliefs Merriam held, The answer was: 
“Be prepared for the worst. He is all wrong on the points in which 
we are interested.” 
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[Editorial from the Washington Herald, May 15, 1928] 
POWER-TRUST TACTICS 


Every citizen of the country must find something ominous and sinister 
in the facts being uncovered by the Federal Trade Commission, in 
Washington, in their investigation of the Power Trust, 

They have proved that the electric-power companies of the country are 
banded together into organizations, which collect huge funds to “ influ- 
ence” legislators, hire professors to give lectures and write textbooks, 
debauch the press of the country, and so poison the sources of informa- 
tion upon which the public must rely in order to learn what these 
monopolies are doing. 

Not only the methods but the purposes of the organized power inter- 
ests are being made abundantly clear. They intend to create a “ public 
opinion” which will let the utilities charge such rates and give such 
service as they please. 

The height of their insolence was attained in a “ catechism” written 
by their press agent in Connecticut and used by 10,000 Connecticut 
school children until it was thrown out of the Connecticut schools 
last weck, following the exposé in Washington. z 

Here is question 9 of that catechism and the answer, as taught to 
public-school children in this textbook : 

“Question 9. What is the effect of adverse criticism upon utility 
service ?—A. When the people in any community criticize adversely 
public utilities in their own city they are advertising their own city to 
outsiders as a poor place in which to live and are thereby retarding its 
growth.” 

Letters and telegrams flooding into the Federal Trade Commission 
show that the same debauchery of schools is going on in every State in 
the Union. Are the people going to stand for it? 


[From testimony of P. S. Clapp] 
EXAMINATION BY MR. HEALY 
(Pages 1062 to 1072) 


Q. We have here the minutes of the national executive committee 
of January 20, 1927, and I would like to read two paragraphs into the 
record instead of putting the entire exhibit in. It was— 

“ Resolved by the executive committee of the public relations section 
of the National Electric Light Association, That it is the sense of this 
committee that every effort should be made to discourage the advocacy 
of Government subsidy, ownership, or operation of electrie service; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we hereby express our unanimous conviction that 
the advocacy of Government subsidy or construction of facilities for 
rural electric service is unsound, uneconomic, unnecessarily discourag- 
ing to the efficient efforts now being made to extend rural service 
and as tending to disrupt those public relations so essential to 
progress.” 

Mr. HzaLx. From the minutes of the executive committee meeting 
held February 8, 1926, I wish to read first this paragraph. I will ask 
Colonel Chantland to read it. 

Colonel Chantland read as follows: 

“Commenting on the general headquarters activities pertaining to the 
section, Managing Director Aylesworth stated that over 9,000,000 sets 
of the so-called Barton pamphlets to customers, 13 in a set, and 
900,000 sets of pamphlets to security holders, 4 in a set, had been dis- 
tributed by member companics, this being the largest distribution of a 
direct message to the public ever made. Approximately 10,000 copies 
of ‘Niagara in Politics,’ by Professor Mavor, have been sold and dis- 
tributed. Mr. Aylesworth also ‘stated that through the public-policy 
committee contributions have been made to Harvard University and 
Northwestern University. The fund for Harvard University of $30,000 
a year for three years will be used for an investigation of regulation 
and also for the establishment of a case system dealing with that sub- 
ject and, it is hoped, a report which will deal with the fundamentals 
of regulation. The fund for Northwestern University will be devoted 
to a consideration of Government ownership of every character. The 
other amount raised was the sum of $30,000 for the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, upon application of Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
president of the General Federation, for part of the expense of a 
national home survey, both urban and suburban.“ Mr. Aylesworth 
called attention to the weekly letter, Public Opinion, issued from head- 
quarters and forwarded to all member company executives, this letter 
containing reproductions of articles, addresses, and editorials appearing 
in the press of the country and dealing with questions affecting the 
electric light and power industry. Mr. Aylesworth stated that head- 
quarters would be glad to send copies of this weekly letter to edi- 
tors of newspapers in communities served by member companies, pro- 
vided the request is made direct by the editor of the newspaper. Mr. 
Aylesworth also spoke of a service just being started in the form of 
special letters containing a digest of legislative material of interest 
to the electric light and power industry.“ 

* * 0 * Py * 0 
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“Mr. George F. Oxley, director of public information, reported as 
follows on the activities of the department: 

Headquarters has received many good reports from the distribution 
of the Barton pamphlets. 

“About a year ago a book entitled ‘ Prosperity Through Power De- 
velopment’ was published by a special committee. That book com- 
prised excerpts from the World Power Conference papers. More than 
6,000 have been placed in libraries and distributed to prominent people. 

Niagara in Politics’ has about a 10,000 circulation up to date. 
The association has sold approximately 3,000 directly from headquar- 
ters. At the direction of the public-policy committee 5,243 were placed 
in college and public libraries and 808 were sent to that many leading 
newspapers for editorial and newspaper review notices. A total of 9,500 
have been ordered by the association and a quantity still remains on 
hand and copies are available. 

“* Political Ownership and the Electric Light and Power Industry’ 
is being revised. Mr. Oxley stated that he had hoped to have the book 
ready before now, but that some of the sources of information have 
been rather slow in checking up the lists. The book will show an in- 
crease of between 175 and 250 additional communities which have 
abandoned municipal ownership either in the form of generating plant 
and distribution or generating plant or distribution system in the last 
year since the previous book was published. At the direction of the 
public-relations executive committee, Mr. Oxley said, the same distribu- 
tion will be made as was made a year ago.” 

From the minutes of the executive committee of the public-relations 
national section of the National Electric Light Association, meeting of 
January 19, 1927, the following from pages 2 and 3: 

“Mr, Sloan, chairman of the relations with financial institutions com- 
mittee, reported that the model public-utility law has been modified 
and will be introduced in the present session of the New York Legis- 
lature. 

“He called attention to the fact that a Mr. Heywood, a mechanical 
engineer and well-known writer, is willing to undertake a book on public 
relations, It is Mr. Heywood's idea not to make this a book of rules. 
He would make a study of the situation and be willing to devote an 
entire year to it. The book would be undertaken with the cooperation 
of the National Electric Light Association if the association decided 
that such a book should be written. Mr. Sloan recommended that a 
committee be appointed to discuss the matter with Mr. Heywood and 
see if in thelr opinion he has the proper qualifications. 

“Chairman Jones stated that in his opinion there is a demand for a 
book on public relations, also that the committee ought to consider 
an educational course on this subject, and suggested that this was a 
matter that might be taken up after hearing the report of Mr. Niesz. 

“Mr. Jackson, chairman of the cooperation with educational institu- 
tions committee, reported that a meeting of his committee had been 
held in Chicago January 4 and 5, with good attendance. He stated 
that the meeting was called primarily to get in touch with representa- 
tives of geographic divisions throughout the country. Before the 
meeting was held a questionnaire had been sent out in an effort to find 
out exactly what work was being carried on throughout the country, 
and the result of the questionnaire showed that no coordinated work 
was being done in the various divisions, and that, in fact, some had 
not appointed committees. The questionnaire did show, however, that 
some very efficient work is being carried on by the utilities themselves 
with educational institutions in some of the larger cities. A sub- 
committee was appointed to map out a definite program to be followed, 
so far as possible, throughout the country, and Mr. Jackson read the 
report of the subcommittee. Mr. Jackson stated that the report of 
the subcommittee had been unanimously adopted and that, as chairman 
of the committee, he was asked ‘to report this action to the public- 
relations section executive committee and recommend that it be 
approved.“ 

* * Ld * * * * 

“10. Organization: It is recommended that a contact representative 
be appointed by the utilities for cooperation with each educational 
institution carrying on definite instruction in the public-utility field. 
One such representative might act with all such institutions which are 
conveniently accessible to him. These contact representatives should 
report to geographical or State members of this committee, the exact 
lines of organization depending upon the extent of the activities in 
any area. 

“ RALPH HEILMAN, Chairman. 
“C, O. RUGGLES. 
“ JoHN F. GILCHRIST, 
„Hen M. BLAIN., 
L. R. NASH. 
“R. R. HERRMANN. 
“T. D. CROCKER.” 
* * * . * * $ 

“Mr. Jones said that the committee was unalterably opposed to public 
ownership in any form, and that ‘any encouragement of State ownership 
of rural lines is not in the interest of good publie relations or in the 


Interest of sound economics in the business.“ 
* . * * . * * 
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Resolutions were passed, omitting the preambles, as follows: 

“Now therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the executive committee of the public-relations section 
of the National Electric Light Association, That it is the sense of this 
committee that every effort should be made to discourage the advocacy 
of Government subsidy, ownership, or operation of electric service; and 
be it further 

“ Resolved, That we hereby express our unanimous conviction that 
the adyocacy of Government subsidy or construction of facilities for 
rural electric service is unsound, uneconomic, unnecessarily discouraging 
to the efficient efforts now being made to extend rural service, and as 
tending to disrupt those public relations so essential to progress.” 

Mr. CHANTLAND, And from the minutes of July 25, 1927, page 2, the 
third paragraph: 

“Managing Director Paul S. Clapp was called upon for a report 
upon headquarters activities, which he discussed, and he also spoke 
of some of the problems pertaining to the industry, chief among which 
are the Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals situation, which he referred 
to in detail, asking that every possible step be taken to inform the 
public regarding the true facts in connection with these subjects, and 
also that the Government be informed of the danger of intruding into 
the field of private industry.” 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Will you identify Document No. 1002 for us, Mr. Clapp?—aA, 
Document 1002 is a mimeograph letter from Mrs. Malicke, chairman of 
the women's committee, dated February 10, 1928, to chairmen of 
women's committees. 

Q. On what subject?—A. It says, “A committee in the southeastern 
division prepared an interesting program and invited to it the mothers 
and wives of the company employees.” 

Q. The second page is addressed to “ Chairmen of women's commit- 
tees,” and says: “The committee program for this year includes thor- 
ough study of the subjects of immediate interest to the utility in- 
dustry.” Then the subjects are enumerated; one is a proposed in- 
vestigation of the electrical Industry by the senatorial committee. One 
relates to the building and operating by the Government of a power 
plant at Boulder Dam, and the other is the Government operation of 
the power plant at Muscle Shoals——A. Yes; that is right. This letter 
was sent out, evidently the two of them together. 


[Penciled notation “ Public Service Commission "] 


GENERAL SUMMARY EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC-RELATIONS ACTIVITIBS OF 
THE PUBLIC-UTILITY INDUSTRY IN PENNSYLVANIA 1925-26 


In the business of maintaining a working contact with the educa- 
tional institutions of this Commonwealth, the Public Service Commis- 
sion cooperates with the Pennsylvania Public Service Information Com- 
mittee. The committee was formed more than three years ago by repre- 
sentative executives of the foremost public utilities operating in Penn- 
sylvania. Its functions, in general, are similar to those of identical 
committees operating in 36 other States. 

In Pennsylvania the committee bureau has been in close touch with 
the commission from the outset. Many educational problems in which 
the commission was interested were carried forward toward solution by 
the committee with the aid of the commission. Members of the com- 
mission participated personally in completing educational plans as 
undertaken. 

In the past year the educational and public-relations work in Penn- 
sylvania, as specifically applied to public service, might be summarized 
as follows: 

First, A course of 15 lectures on the public-utility business by au- 
thorities nationally prominent in the industry was completed at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. The lectures have been published for the infor- 
mation and guidance of those undertaking similar enterprises elsewhere. 

The committee was directly instrumental in installing public-utilities 
courses in the University of Pennsylvania and Temple. It aided materi- 
ally in the recent completion of a course on public-utility economics at 
the State College. 

The public-service commission is in close cooperation with the com- 
mittee in this work, and members of the commission have lectured on 
problems relating to regulation. 

It is noteworthy that teaching the fundamentals and economics of 
public-utility endeavor is spreading with satisfactory rapidity in this 
country. 

The interest in public service has been stimulated in several ways. 
Securities of public-utility companies are much in the public eye these 
days. The companies themselves are besieging the universities and 
colleges for men trained for public-utility work. Various State com- 
missions and information committees are cooperating with the educa- 
tional institutions in formulating curricula. 

The University of Pennsylvania, Harvard University, Temple Univer- 
sity, the University of Illinois, the University of Iowa, Northwestern 
University, and Indiana University are among those which have listed 
courses in public-utility management. 

Others, including the University of Illinois, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Ohio State University, the University of Michigan, the University 
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of Tennessee, the University of Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are offering special 
courses in utility engineering. 

Pennsylvania State College conducts an excellent correspondence 
course on public-utility economics and, I believe, Rutgers University 
in New Jersey is about a complete a similar course. 

Second. The committee maintains a news service for the information 
of newspapers of the Commonwealth, selected newspapers outside the 
State, and the leading news associations. News of the industry—not 
of companies—is disseminated by the committee. 

Third, That news service has been supplemented with the publica- 
tion of nontechnical as well as technical booklets. The information 
therein contained is of exceeding informative value and was compiled 
from many statistical sources, including those available to the commis- 
sion. The booklets are used widely in educational institutions. The 
circulation is among educators, librarians, public-utility executives, and 
State, county, and municipal officials. 

Fourth. The information committee, in cooperation with the com- 
mission and other State authorities, recently completed a comprehensive 
survey of the textbooks on economics and civics in use in the Pennsyl- 
vania public schools. The survey was undertaken to ascertain whether 
material in the textbooks contained misinformation inimical to the 
business of public service. It was discovered that there is much mis- 
information being disseminated to pupils through the medium of obso- 
lete and erroneously compiled textbooks. 

The survey was prompted by reports that several textbooks on those 
subjects were obsolete and inaccurate in so far as they relate to the 
public-utility industry. They failed to set forth or take into account 
existing facts, so that misinformation was being conveyed to pupils. 

The survey work was divided into three parts: Inquiry as to the 
books used, examination of the books for significant passages dealing 
with the public-utility industry, and the final listing of those books 
by counties and municipalities. 

Similar work already had been done in Pennsylvania, Missouri, and 
Illinois, the modus operandi adopted there being of considerable assist- 
ance to Pennsylvania. 

It was discovered that, while a considerable measure of misinforma- 
tion was being conveyed to pupils in certain localities, use of the faulty 
textbooks was by no means general. 

So far no adequate steps have been taken to correct the situation. 
One leading publishing house has agreed to avoid pitfalls in the future, 
but the dangerous textbooks already are in use. Only a constructive 
suggestion could really be effective with the publishers or the educators 
in the circumstances. Unless and until we have something better to 
offer in the way of a standard textbook, the existing ones will continue 
in use, though revision may be effected slowly. 

Fifth. An educational subcommittee now has in course of prepara- 
tion handbooks suitable for use in educational institutions of the State, 
specifically outlining the history and development of each branch of 
the public-utility industry, as well as the business of regulation. 

Sixth. In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, with the cognizance of the 
commission, the public utilities there operating have formed technical 
subcommittees of the information committee. In Philadelphia the tech- 
nical subcommittee has functioned for over two years. Through co- 
ordination of effort on the part of the subcommittee and the city author- 
ities satisfactory results, helpful to public relations, have been achieved. 

There has been less interference with street traffic where subsurface 
structures are involved and better construction and operation have ob- 
tained in the matter of subsurface structures and overhead lines. The 
committee has made coordinate planning for loca] utilities possible. 

The function of the technical subcommittees of the information com- 
mittee in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh is to solve by cooperative and 
coordinating action vexing local problems of a technical nature which 
had baffled solution by individual effort. 

The committee In Pittsburgh, though operating only a short time, 
already is obtaining effective results. 

The work has progressed in Philadelphia to such an extent that the 
committee has become an important functionary in that community. 
There public-utility underground construction now is undertaken so 
that traffic interference is reduced to a minimum and with the smallest 
possible delay to the city’s paying plans. 

In the preparatory work for the present large-scale construction of 
the city’s rapid-transit subway system it was through the technical 
committee that comprehensive study was made of the requirements of 
the public utilities in the space provided between the roof of the pro- 
jected tubes and grade. Proper allocation of space followed in due 
course. 

All of this has a distinct reference to upbuilding and sustaining good 
publie relations. The. work has received attention from municipal and 
utility executives of other cities as well as commendations from the 
Philadelphia departments of public works and city transit. Excellent 
relations have thus been established between the utilities’ working forces 
and the city. 

CONTINENTAL BAKING CORPORATION 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement issued by the Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. LA Fortetre] concerning S. Res. 258, intro- 
duced by him on May 28, 1928, calling for the prosecution of 
complaint against the Continental Baking Corporation. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 


I am, as my father before me was, much concerned over the com- 
dinations in the baking industry of this eras: tending toward the 
formation of a nation-wide Bread Trust. * * 

Whatever change may have come in the ARARA of some Senators 
with regard to monopolies in general since the passage of the Sherman 
antitrust law and the Clayton Act, I feel sure no Senator would by 
word or act defend a bread monopoly. 

I am entirely familiar with the course of events leading up to the 
unanimous adoption by the Senate on February 16, 1926, of the La 
Follette resolution for the investigation of the so-called Bread Trust, 
and with the events which have transpired since. 

The history of these events abundantly justifies the fears enter- 
tained by my father that a nation-wide Bread Trust was actually in 
process of formation. 

Contrary to the popular notion of the effect of the notorious con- 
sent decree” in the Bread Trust case, neither the Department of Jus- 
tice nor the Federal Trade Commission has done anything sufficiently 
adequate to the situation to allay the just fears that a nation-wide 
Bread Trust is still actually in the making 

On June 30, 1926, I called the attention of the Senate to the public 
protest contained in the dissenting opinion which Commissioners 
Nugent and Thompson handed down in the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission v. the Continental Baking Corporation. 

I denounced the dismissal of the complaint of the Federal Trade 
Commission * * * as an “outrageous performance” and a per- 
version of the instrumentalities of government.” * * è 

The following day, July 1, 1926, Senator Wals of Montana intro- 
duced a resolution instructing the Judiciary Committee to make inquiry 
into the conduct of the Federal Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice jn regard to this matter. The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. A subcommittee composed of Senators Watsu, BORAH, and 
-DENEEN was appointed to carry out the resolution. This subcommittee 
has held hearings and made its reports. 

These reports and the hearings upon which they are based in my 
judgment fully justify the position I took. * * + 

The essential fact is that the Continental got off without any deter- 
mination by the legal force of either the commission or the Department 
of Justice that it was in violation of the law as had been formerly 
charged by both branches of the service. He quoted the resolution from 
the original report drawn by Senator WALSH to accompany that report 
in which it is said “the dismissal contemporaneously of proceedings 
pending before the said commission and before the United States district 
court for the district of Maryland against the Continental Baking Co., 
charging it with violating section 7 of the Clayten Act, merits public 
reprehension and constitutes a dereliction of duty on the part of both 
branches of the service.” 

Samuel Untermyer, of New York, after a careful examination of the 
consent decree said: “The fundamental vice of the decree, as I see it, 
is in letting out the Continental which is in and of itself an illegal 
combination.” 

This considered statement by Mr. Untermyer buttresses my charge 
that the dismissal of the case against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion made a farce of the proceedings against the Bread Trust by per- 
mitting the Continental, which had been denounced both by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission as an unlawful com- 
bination in restraint of trade, to go scot free and to continue its 
monopolistic course without any effective restraint. 

It is chiefly by reason of this sinister fact that Senator WaLsu in his 
proposed resolution heretofore quoted declares that “the dismissal con- 
temporaneously of the proceedings pending before the sald commission 
and before the United States District Court for the District of Maryland 
against the Continental Baking Co., charging it with violating section 7 
of the Clayton Act, merits public reprehension and constitutes a derelic- 
tion of duty on the part of both branches of the service.” 

It is my deep conviction that we who represent here at the seat of 
government the rank and file of the people—especially those of us here 
in the Senate, where particular attention has been called to this mat- 
ter—ought not to content ourselves with mere criticism of those two 
branches of the public service which have ignominiously laid down in 
this fight to frustrate the monstrous attempt to monopolize the Nation's 
bread. We ought to do everything possible not only to defeat this 
attempt but to have the just penalties of the law applied to the “ un- 
scrupulous” Continental Baking Corporation, caught red-handed in the 
act of violating not only the statute but the social law; caught with 
the illicit goods upon it; and, instead of leaving it behind a “ smoke 
Screen to concoct further antisocial schemes, to bring and keep it 
out In the open, where every consumer may watch its every move. 

The imminent danger of a nation-wide bread trust has by no means 
been dispelled. If at this moment the Bread Trust is not actually 
within our doors, with its greedy hands snatching at the American 
bread basket, the Bread Trust, armed cap-a-pie, is at our doors, slightly 
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concealed by the consent-decree “smoke screen,” ready to jump in and 
go to its evil werk with might and main at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

Bear in mind that the Continental Baking Corporation, in the lan- 
guage of Commissioner Nugent, “alone is large enough to dominate 
the bread-baking industry of the United States.” He says: “ The latest 
available figures show the capitalization of the bread-baking industry 
as approximately $400,000,000, while the Continental's authorized capi- 
talization is $600,000,000." We read in the petition of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, “Its charter is of the omnibus variety, granting it 
almost unlimited power to engage in all kinds of business * * * 
without restriction or limit as to amount“ anywhere on earth. It now 
controls at least 93 baking plants, so distributed as to be ‘capable of 
supplying their products to half the population of the entire country. 
It was alleged in the said petition that the Continental “is capable of 
acquiring additional competing plants to an indefinite number, thereby 
increasing the percentage of the total wholesale business.” 

“Unlimited power.” The words are the words of the Department of 
Justice in the petition which it made indecent haste to convert into a 
“scrap of paper.” 
people left untouched or weakly handed over, by grace of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade Commission, into the hands 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, which the present chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr, Humphrey, has himself char- 
acterized as “an unscrupulous respondent.” 

If this matter is to be left permanently as it has been left since 
the consent decree was entered two years ago, it bedes ill for the 
future of our land. As an immediate step in the direction of pre- 
venting the formation of this dangerous monopoly, I propose that the 
Senate direct the Federal Trade Commission to reinstate its case 
against the Continental Baking Corporation, as provided in the 
resolution, i 

Objection may possibly be raised to this proposal by some of those 
who would join with me in criticism of the Federal Trade Commission. 
They may say it is useless to try to make the Federal Trade Com- 
mission perform its duty. My answer to this is that the responsible 
representatives of the people under our republican form of government 
must never act upon counsels of despair. 

The Federal Trade Commission has done very badly in this matter. 
But the Federal Trade Commission remains a part of the machinery 
of our Government. We must do our utmost to make it function as it 
was intended to function. By so doing we shall either make it work, 
and so redeem itself in the eyes of those who now hold it in contempt, 
or we shall make it such a demonstration of itself that nobody of 
good sense or good morals would venture to defend it. 

I believe that if the Senate directs the Federal Trade Commission 
to reinstate its case against the Continental Baking Corporation, with 
the informal suggestion that Col. A. B. Brindley be intrusted with 
the prosecution of the case, there is reasonable assurance that the 
commission will not repeat its past performance. With the attention 
of the public fastened upon it, as it is fastened upon it in its present 
investigation of the Power Trust lobby, we may expect the Federal 
Trade Commission to do its plain duty in this important matter 
involving the publie interest. 


AVIATION RULES OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp 17 aviation regula- 
tions rigid obedience to which will assure the minimum number 
of fatal accidents. These rules have been adopted by the State 
of Connecticut and, under the State aviation commissioner, 
since these rules were adopted and since the State aviation law 
went into effect practically no fatal accidents have occurred. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEVENTEEN AVIATION RULES WILL BE ENFORCED—RIGID OBEDIENCE TO REGU- 
LATIONS STARTING JUNE 1 IS EDICT OY KNOX TO INSURE SAFETY— 
APPROVED PARACHUTES REQUIRED IN ALL CRAFT—BOTH INSTRUCTORS AND 
STUDENTS MUST WEAR SAFETY DEVICES—ACCIDENTS TOUCHED ON 
In harmony with the policy of making flying safe in Connecticut, the 

principle on which the State commission was founded at the time of its 

conception about a year ago, 14 aviation regulations formulated De- 

cember 1, 1927, to which 3 have since been added, regulation No. 15, 

dated January 1, 1928, and regulations Nos. 16 and 17, dated May 21, 

1928, will be rigidly enforced starting June 1, according to Capt. 

Clarence M. Knox, State aviation commissioner, 

Of especial interest to aviation enthusiasts, both student and licensed 
pilot flyers, is the regulation applying to the wearing of parachutes, 

The 17 regulations to be enforced by the department are as follows: 

Regulation No. 1. No aircraft shall be flown in the State of Connecti- 
cut unless it shall have displayed on such aircraft a Federal identifica- 
tion mark, 

Regulation No. 2. Any aircraft used by anyone desiring to obtain a 

Connecticut State pilot's license shall have been test flown for at least 

one-half hour since last overhaul of the airplane or motor, 
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Regulation No, 3. All pilots that have only a student pilot's license 
must fly solo; that is, two student pilots will not be permitted to fly 
together, 

Regulation No. 4, No aircraft will be flown with more than the 
number of persons in it than the aircraft was designed for. 

Regulation No. 5. Students under flying instruction and instructors 
must wear approved parachutes in good operating condition. 

Regulation No. 6, All parachutes must be maintained by a licensed 
parachute mechanic; that is, bimonthly airing and repacking of 
parachute. 

Regulation No. 7. For all photographic flights necessitating flying at 
altitudes less than set by law, the pilots must receive a special photo- 
graphic permit from the commissioner of aviation for each such mission, 
which must be carried by said pilot upon such flight, 

Regulation No, 8, A fire extinguisher of a design approved by the 
commissioner of aviation, and in good working order, must be carried 
at all times on every registered airplane. 

Regulation No. 9. A first-aid kit must be carried on every registered 
airplane. 

Regulation No, 10, All aireraft flown between one-half hour after 
sunset and one-half hour before sunrise must be equipped with electric 
landing lights and navigation lights and such lights shall be visible 
for a distance of 2 miles, 

Regulation No. 11. All aircraft flown between one-half hour after 
sunset and one-half hour before sunrise must be equipped with at least 
one parachute flare, 

Regulation No. 12. Safety belts for pilot and passengers must be used 
in all types of airplanes. 

Regulation No. 13. When checking out an applicant for a Connecticut 
State pilots’ license, the owner of the aircraft used and such applicant 
shall be jointly and severally Hable for all damage to property or persons 
resulting from such checking out. 

Regulation No. 14. No pilot shall fly in the State of Connecticut any 
aircraft of a class other than that class or classes indorsed on the pilot's 
license, 

Regulation No, 15, Any pilot involved in any aircraft accident 
where there are witnesses availabe must obtain the name and address 
of at least one such witness. 

Regulation No. 16. No aircraft shall be flown in 
necticut for student instruction purposes unless it 
with an ignition (cut-out) switch in both front and 

Regulation No. 17. No aircraft shall be flown in the State of Con- 
necticut for student instruction purposes unless it shall be equipped 
with an oil-pressure gauge in both front and rear cockpits. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that to-day, May 29, 
1928, the President had signed and approved the following acts 
and joint resolutions: 
Fe male An act to amend section 24 of the immigration act 
7. 


the State of Con- 
shall be equipped 
rear cockpits. 


APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE CAPITOL 


S. 126. An act for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and Sara 
Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased ; 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George 
H. Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Louise M. Cambouri; 

S. 433. An act for the relief of Harry C. Bradley; 

S. 443. An act for the relief of Larry M. Temple; 

S. 444. An act for the relief of H. C. Magoon; 

S. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and 
J. McManus; 

8.513. An act for the relief of the Hottum-Kennedy Dry 
Dock Co., of Memphis, Tenn. ; 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr.; 

S. 1191. An act to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State 
of Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other pur- 
poses » = 

S. 1297. An act for the relief of Alice E. Moore; 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson; 

S. 1609. An act recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 1645. An act for reimbursement of W. H. Talbert; 

S. 1769. An act for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased ; 
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S. 1825. An act to amend section 12 of the act approved 
June 10, 1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allow- 
ances of commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service,“ as amended by the act of June 1, 
1926 (44 Stat. L. 680), so as to authorize an allowance of 3 
cents per mile, in lieu of transportation in kind, for persons 
using privately owned conveyances while traveling under com- 
petent orders; 

S. 1981. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock No. 6; 

S. 1989. An act to amend the third paragraph of section 13 
of the Federal reserve act; 

S. 2061. An act for the relief of W. H. Kaufman; 

S. 2076. An act authorizing the allotment of Carl J. Reid 
Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patent to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reserva- 
tion, Okla. ; 

S. 2336. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenas V. 
Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and May 
Fee; 

. An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 
. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell; 

. An act for the relief of C. R. Olberg; 

An act for the relief of Charlie McDonald; 

An act for the relief of Robert O. Edwards; 

. An act for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 


. An act for the relief of Donald M. Davidson; 
An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

S. 3632. An act for the relief of Commodore J. M. Moore, 
United States Coast Guard, retired; 

§. 3794. An act for the relief of R. E. Hansen; 

S. 3919. An act awarding a gold medal to Lincoln Ellsworth; 

8. 3931. An act for the relief of Augusta Cornog; 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of Maj. Charles F. Eddy; 

S. 3954. An act to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Bou- 
dousquie to certain lands in Louisiana ; 

S. 3991. An act declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be 
“ public purposes” within the meaning of the proviso in section 
7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the use for permanent construction at military posts 
of the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real 
property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes“; 

§. 4022. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O'Neil for 
a buffalo pasture ; 

§. 4183. An act authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge for the northern district of Illi- 
nois created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment of 
an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for 
the appointment of additional district judges for certain dis- 
tricts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922; 

S. 4315. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to sell 3,304.8 square feet of the Fort Brown Military Res- 
ervation, Brownsville, Tex., to the Gateway Bridge Co. ; 

8. 4321. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reseryation in 
Arizona, and for other purposes ; 

8. 4327. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to land in the claim of Seth Dean, situate in the county of 
Washington, State of Alabama; 

S. 4344. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark. ; 

8. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution relating to the immigration of 
certain relatives of United States citizens and of aliens lawfully 
admitted to the United States; 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution suspending certain provisions 
of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within the 
Alabama National Forest; 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Venezuela ; 

8. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite representatives of foreign governments to attend an in- 
ternational aeronautical conference on civil aeronautics in 
Washington on December 12, 13, and 14, 1928; and 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution to appoint a board of engi- 
neers to examine and report upon the dam to be constructed 
under H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 


sideration of executive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

APPRECIATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
express to the Vice President who occupies the chair the ap- 
preciation and the graditude of every Senator upon this floor 
for his fairness, his impartiality, his ability, and his courage. 
{Applause on the floor and in the galleries, Senators rising in 
their places and applauding.] 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5.30 having arrived, 
the Chair, under the concurrent resolution of the two Houses, 
declares the Senate adjourned sine die. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 29 (legis- 
lative day of May 28) 1928 
UNITED STATES ATrorNEYS 

Oliver M. Loomis, of Indiana, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Indiana, vice George L. Rulison, appointed 
by court. 

Everett Greer, of Tennessee, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Tennessee, vice George C. Taylor, appointed 
district judge. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Frank E. Roselle, of Indiana, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Indiana, vice Lewis C. Sheets, appointed 
by court. 

PoSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 

Mamie L. Glasco to be postmaster at Bigelow, Ark., in place 
of W. E. Glasco, resigned. 

ARIZONA 

Charles E. Hand to be postmaster at Winkelman, Ariz., in 
ty of C. E. Hand. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
James A. Metzger to be postmaster at Grand Canyon, Ariz., in 
place of J. E. Kintner, resigned. 

Charles C. Rockwell to be postmaster at Gila Bend, Ariz., in 
place of E. M. McIntyre, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Chauncey P. Wright to be postmaster at San Pedro, Calif., 
in place of C. P. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 5, 1928. 

Elvira J. Brown to be postmaster at Denair, Calif., in place 
of H. B. Brown, deceased. 

Clarence G. Carratt to be postmaster at Templeton, Calif., 
in place of D. L. Crawford, resigned. 

COLORADO 

Edwin C. Van Fradenburg to be postmaster at Manassa, 
Colo., in place of D. E. Daniels. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 18, 1927. 

ILLINOIS 

Thomas L. Conn to be postmaster at Lovington, III., in place 
x 8 Williams, Incumbent's commission expired January 

, 1928. 

Edwin C. O’Brien to be postmaster at Barry, III., in place of 
E. C. O'Brien. Incumbent's commission expired May 20, 1928. 
INDIANA 

Guy H. Walker to be postmaster at Rockport, Ind., in place 
of G. H. Walker. Incumbent's commission expired January 
8, 1928. 

IOWA 

Albert L. Mensing to be postmaster at Lowden, Iowa, in place 
of L. H. Meier, removed. 

Clara K. Todd to be postmaster at Moville, Iowa, in place 
of L. K. Bush, resigned. 

KANSAS 

Floyd W. Sellers to be postmaster at Towanda, Kans., in 
place of E. R. Bell. Incumbent’s-commission expired May 5, 
1928. a 

KENTUCKY 

Susie H. Curran to be postmaster at Bedford, Ky., in place 
of C. A. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1920. 

Henry O. Hausgen to be postmaster at Anchorage, Ky., in 
place of H. O. Hausgen. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 6, 1928. 
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LOUISIANA 

Mildred P. Prescott to be postmaster at Lutcher, La. in 

place of M. P. Prescott. Incumbent's commission expires 
May 29, 1928. 

Esther E. Harlan to be postmaster at Swartz, La., in place 
of E. E. Harlan. Incumbent's commission expires June 5, 1928. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Earle O. 1 to be postmaster at Gilbertville, Mass., in 
place of J. E. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired May 


20, 1928. 
Annie K. Adams to be postmaster at Onset, Mass., in place 


of C. W. Adams, deceased. 
MINNESOTA 
Elizabeth K. Ries to be postmaster at Shakopee, Minn., in 
place of P. J. Schwartz. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1927. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Lamar Herrin to be postmaster at Moss Point, Miss., in place 
of D. G. Wiggins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
10, 1928. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ruth C. Gordon to be postmaster at Canaan, N. H., in place of 
E. M. Allen, deceased, 
NEW JERSEY 
Julia A. Beer to be postmaster at Beachhaven, N. J., in place 
of A. P. King, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Ethel M. Bluestone to be postmaster at Canaseraga, N. Y., in 
place of Adolph Bluestone. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1928. 
Harry J. Thorp to be postmaster at North Syracuse, N. Y., 
in place of Ernest Goodwin, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Paul J. Robinson to be postmaster at Roanoke Sapas N. C, 
in place of W. S. Saunders, removed. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Arthur T. Graf to be postmaster at Streeter, N. Dak., in place 
of M. M. Matheis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1927. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Hiram G. Johnson to be postmaster at Oil City, Pa., in place 
of H. G. Johnson, Incumbents commission expired February 
13, 1928. 
David E. Trone to be postmaster at Clarendon, Pa., in place 
of C. L. McNett, removed. 
Thomas L. Lebo to be postmaster at New Bloomfield, Pa., in 
place of W. C. Lebo, removed. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Thomas E. Howard to be postmaster at Anderson, S. C., in 
place of J. R. Cochran., jr., deceased. 
UTAH 
John O. Anderson to be postmaster at Salina, Utah, in place 
of J. O. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 6, 
1928. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Ash to be postmaster at Glen Jean, W. Va., in place of 
John Brash, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29 (legis- 
lative day of May 28), 1928 
UNITED STATES District JUDGE 
William B. Lymer, for the district of Hawaii. 
UNITED States ATTORNEYS 
John L. Gay to be United States attorney, district of Porto 
Rico. 
Oliver M. Loomis to be United States attorney, northern 
district of Indiana. 
Everett Greer to be United States attorney, eastern district 
of Tennessee. 
Anthony Savage to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Washington. 
UNITED States MARSHALS 
Frank E. Rozelle to be United States marshal, northern 
district of Indiana. 
Arthur Rogers to be United States marshal, western district 
of Tennessee. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be commanders 
Francis W. Scanland. 
Franklin Van Valkenburgh, 
Raleigh C. Williams. 
Thalbert N. Alford. 
Henry G. Cooper. jr. 
Eugene M. Woodson, 
James S. Spore. 
Mark ©. Bowman. 
Percy T. Wright. 
Jesse B. Oldendorf. 
Ernest L. Gunther. 
Augustine W. Rieger. 
To be lieutenant commander 
Ralph U. Hyde. 
To be lieutenant 
Dallas Grover, jr. 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
Paul S. Crandall. 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Irene K, Petty, Irondale. 

Samuel J. Tucker, Springville, 
Bettie T. Forster, Thomasville. 


ARIZONA 
Blaine W. Hugo, Clarkdale. 
Charles C. Rockwell, Gila Bend. 
James A. Metzger, Grand Canyon, 
Charles E. Hand, Winkelman. 
ARKANSAS 
George W. Stanfield, Corning. 
Douglas O. Dover, Cove. 
CALIFORNIA 
Thurlow T. Workman, Bloomington, 
Elvira J. Brown, Denair. 
Charles F. W. Rapp, La Mesa. 
Clarence G. Carratt, Templeton. 
Chauncey P. Wright, San Pedro. 
COLORADO 
Edwin C. Van Fradenburg, Manassa, 


CONNECTICUT 
Judson B. Griswold, Ivoryton. 
Harry W. Waiker, Simsbury. 

FLORIDA 
John B. Carlin, St. Cloud. 

ILLINOIS 
Sherman Dorand, Ashland. 
S. Elmer Simpson, Carrollton, 
Joseph H, Laws, Eureka. 
George F. Batty, Greenfield. 
Samuel T. Little, Hillsboro, 
Thomas L. Conn, Lovington. 
Edwin C. O'Brien, Barry. 

INDIANA 
Guy H. Walker, Rockport. 5 

IOWA 

Albert L. Mensing, Lowden. 
Clara K. Todd, Moyille, 

KANSAS 
George W. Gerardy, Hanover. 
Floy W. Sellers, Towanda. 

KENTUCKY 
Susie H. Curran, Bedford. 
Frank W. Rice, Wilmore. 
Henry O. Hausgen, Anchorage. 

LOUISIANA 
Mildred P. Prescott, Lutcher. 
Chester C. Heinemann, Rayville. 
Esther E. Harlan, Swartz. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Annie K. Adams, Onset. 
Earle O. Meuse, Gilbertville. 

MICHIGAN 
Estella R. Newcomb, Le Roy. 
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Elizabeth K. Ries, Shakopee. 
MISSISSIPPI 
David J. Crawford, Durant, 
Robert O. Norris, Moorhead. 
Lamar Herrin, Moss Point. 
NEBRASKA 
Trevelyan E. Gillaspie, Lincoln. 
Leo E. Kraft, Unadilla. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ruth C. Gordon, Cannan. 
Mina Ouillette, Cascade. 
NEW JERSEY 
Julia A. Beer, Beachhaven. 
NEW YORK 
Harry J. Thorp, North Syracuse. 
Ethel M. Bluestone, Canaserarga. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Paul J. Robinson, Roanoke Rapids. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Arthur T. Graf, Streeter. 
OHIO 
Strawder W. MeNeill, Frankfort, 
Oscar W. Priddy, Van Wert. 


OKLAHOMA 
Charles W. Holly, Catoosa, 
OREGON 
James B. Kirk, The Dalles. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Arthur E. Shannon, Beaverdale. 
Edward L. Beechey, Clymer. 
Judson G. Young, Falls Creek. 
William C. James, Mahanoy City. 
Stanley L. Campbell, New Albany. 
Hiram G. Johnson, Oil City. 

Glen H. Roberts, South Montrose. 
Cornelius L. Corson, Willow Grove. 
M. Grace Gingery, Woodland. 
David E. Trone, Clarendon. 
Thomas L. Lebo, New Bloomfield. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Thomas E. Howard, Anderson. 
James H. McCord, Hodges. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Peder A. H. Hagen, Revillo. 
TEXAS 
Gilbert McGloin, Corpus Christi. 
UTAN 
John O. Anderson, Salina. 
VERMONT 


George E. King, Barton. 
Cecile M. Beaton, South Ryegate. 


VIRGINIA 
Cearles E. Virts, Lovettsville. 
WASHINGTON 


Julia Enger, Toledo. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles Ash, Glen Jean. 
. WISCONSIN 
John C. Chapple, Ashland. 
WYOMING 


Elizabeth Murphy, Edgerton. 
Neletta P. Howard, Manyille. 


REJECTION 


Executive nomination rejected by the Senate May 29 (legisla- 
tive day of May 28), 1928 


District JUDGE 


Edgar J. Adams to be district judge, division No. 1, District 
of Alaska. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuerspay, May 29, 1928 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 28, 1928) 


The recess having expired at 12 o'clock noon, the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


THE OZARKS OF MISSOURI 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the State 
of Missouri. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, in the district in 
St. Louis which I have the honor to represent in this great 
body, the giant smokestacks of industry cast their shadows 
oyer office buildings and the homes of men and women who 
grind out daily the products of a great commercial city. 

Business, labor, and those who take part in both sides of 
that economic feature in American life are matters of great 
interest to my district and to me. 

But now I would like to call the attention of this House to 
a great stretch of rolling ranges and green-clad hills; to preci- 
pices and rock-covered slopes; to clear streams and gurgling 
rapids; to a great open space that lies just south and south- 
west of me in what is known as the region of the Ozarks. 

I believe that this picturesque spot is one of America’s great- 
est outdoor playgrounds, and I do not know whether Congress 
has ever really appreciated the beauty and the value of this 
magnificent area, 

I know the Ozarks. My vacations since boyhood have been 
spent on the banks of its rivers or in the forests of its mountain 
sides, and I feel that I shall have contributed something in the 
way of information, that may lead to proper congressional rec-- 
ognition of this section in some future day, if I take the time to 
tell you of these wonderful hills. 

Of course, to-day, buffalo grazing on wide plains has been 
chased from the Ozark region, and the deer and the elk haye been 
hounded into narrow strips. But, with the exception of these 
two facts, all that has been written of the Ozarks for the 
past 100 years stands as true to-day as when written, and no 
eloquence now could in any way improve upon the magnificent 
tributes that have already been paid to this section of my 
State. 

Any history of this Nation would be incomplete without a 
chapter devoted to the Ozarks. Every history that has been 
written has something in it concerning this wonderful region. 
Romances have been built around its rugged, picturesque char- 
acters and many a setting in fiction has been suggested or 
inspired by Ozark hills and valleys. It has played its part 
in eyery step of the evolution or development in American life. 

I need not stop here to recount the history of those stirring 
episodes of the Civil War that took place in these hills. They 
have been adequately treated by able men in undying literature, 

What I particularly desire to call to the attention of the 
House to-day is the peculiar adaptability of this wonderful 
area as an outdoor playground for all America, North, South, 
Hast, and West. 

For many years it was difficult to reach the Ozarks; towns 
were small, the population sparse, and travel difficult. The 
great railroad trunk lines running to the south and to the west 
took the easiest course through these picturesque mountains, 
and their stations were for many years little better than water-. 
tanks and cattle sheds. 

But a few years back the Ozarks awakened to a realization 
of their own possibilities, 

Here and there at the foot of great mountains or in the centers 
of plains cities have arisen and an industrial population is 
making new history in this area; always, however, with an eye 
to the preservation of the natural beauty of the Ozarks and 
looking forward always to the recognition by America of its 
wonderful playground facilities. 

To-day great white-ribbon highways reach into this area 
from the industrial centers of St. Louts, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Memphis, Dallas, Topeka, 
Oklahoma City, Joplin, and a number of other commercial 
centers. Í 

Come out to Missouri now and I will show you a stream of 
cars chugging along into this great open space, and all during 
the coming summer the great industrial centers will pour their 
vacation population into the magnificence of this area. 

Paved roads lead right to the heart of this country and 
graveled roads into its nooks and its picturesque spots, and the 
great trunk-line railroads no longer pass all this magnificence ; 
excursion trains run with regular schedule and excellent accom- 
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modations to points which make the fish, the banks, and the 
hunting grounds easily aecessible. 

I desire to make clear that while all this modern equipment 
and all these modern facilities have been provided, not a single 
step has been taken without keeping in mind the beauty and 
magnificence of the natural advantages of the Ozarks. The 
roads haye not spoiled but enhanced the beauty; and back of 
these roads, in the fields and forests or along the streams where 
nature can be really enjoyed, the hand of civilization and 
progress has not annihilated her or her beauties. 

No section of America offers such remarkable opportunities 
for great national parks than the Ozarks of Missouri and 
northern Arkansas. There they lie in the center of the Nation 
waiting to be set aside for the benefit of the Nation’s people. 
Local communities have made them accessible; nature has made 
them marvelous. All that is required to preserve them for the 
future in the interest of a people who love the real outdoors is 
some congressional recognition of the facts as they exist. 

I am not blind to the economic possibilities of the Ozark coun- 
try in its natural resources, its mines, its fertility, its oppor- 
tunities for great power developments and various other proj- 
ects. Undoubtedly there are large opportunities for men of 
genius, or with ambition, who may go into this country to-day 
with little, with every certainty of making money. 

What I am particularly interested in, however, is calling the 
attention of Congress to the fact that while these economic con- 
ditions still remain true, the natural beauty and possibilities of 
this section has not yet received proper Federal recognition. 

You who bave not had the pleasure of tramping its hills or 
fishing its banks are naturally lacking in the enthusiasm that 
comes to one who spends his vacation days in that wonderful 
area. Down there among those wonderful old trees, by those 
clear waters, you will find men from the North, men from thes 
South, whose pioneer fathers and mothers left them there to 
make this country great; and you will find new pioneers from 
the South and from the North moving in to love their new 
homes better than their own. 

After the Louisiana Purchase, when the region west of the 
Mississippi became the property of the United States, Americans 
flocked in thousands to the Ozark country of south Missouri. 
You will find their descendants living there to-day, boasting of 
their country, of its beauty, and of its possibilities, 

Pioneers arrived in the Ozarks by canoes up the White River, 
and incidentally you can take a trip up the White River to-day 
and the scenery that will greet you has hardly been changed 
from the scenery that greeted John Carter, of Virginia, who 
was one of the earliest settlers to make the trip. 

The residents of the Ozarks call it “the Switzerland of 
America.” I have read about the Swiss Alps, and all that 
they offer in the way of grandeur and picturesque setting. I 
shall allow something for the enthusiasm of Ozark citizens, 
but nevertheless I think that very probably the Ozarks may be 
called the “ Switzerland of America,” perhaps not so much in its 
actual similarity to Mont Blanc or St. Moritz or Luzerne, but 
particularly in the fact that its rugged mountains and its 
beautiful lakes and its wonderful streams and rolling plains 
lie in the heart of America, just as Switzerland lies in the heart 
of Europe, accessible from all sides. 

It can not be disputed that the Ozark hill country is one of 
the most interesting and picturesque sections in the world. Area 
for area no region in the world contains the amount of natures 
masterpieces. The western country with its massive peaks, deep 
canyons of hewn rock, and other interests which after a few 
days become tiring and upon close examination show bleak rock 
and waste, inhospitible and beautiful only when viewed from 
a distance, then they are widely separated and oftentimes a 
thousand miles of roadway must be driven through a bleak 
and semidesolate country before another worthwhile section is 
reached. 

Unlike this vast sector the Ozarks are hospitable and contain 
charm that is appreciated only upon close examination afforded 
by a lengthier sojourn. Instead of massive bleakness one finds 
streams winding picturesquely through deeply cut but heavily 
foliaged valleys, fragrant with the scent of wild flowers and 
pine. Bird life is abundant and as one visits one valley and 
on to the next the same hospitality greets the eye, its sameness 
and monotony is broken by many distinguishing works of nature. 

The Ozark country contains many large springs; in fact, some 
of the largest, if not the largest springs in the world will be 
found here. Scarcely a county in the hills is without its large 
springs and innumerable smaller ones. There are over 30 
measured springs whose flow exceeds 1,000,000 gallons per day. 

Let me endeavor to picture probably the largest spring in the 
State, if not in the world. Situated in Oregon County not 
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many miles from the Arkansas line will be found Greer Spring. 
It is 25 miles from a railroad but on an excellent road. Flowing 
from a cave in the hills its waters rush onward for about one 
quarter of a mile, where it is joined by a boiling spring. The 
spring branch is about one and one-quarter miles long and its 
cold waters empty into the Eleven Points River, a wonderful 
fishing stream. At no place is it over 500 feet wide, if that wide. 
Out of this spring comes a sufficient amount of water to provide 
every man, woman, and child in the United States with from 344 
to 4 gallons daily. Just picture a spring flowing nearly 500,- 
000,000 gallons of water every 24 hours. This spring and 3,200 
acres of ground surrounding it are owned by a sportsman, Louis 
E. Dennig, president of the Independent Packing Co. of St. 
Louis. So long as the public does not destroy he welcomes visi- 
tors. He keeps watchmen on the ground to see that the virgin 
timber is not disturbed. His answer to the power companies— 
the spring having a fall of 85 feet in its 1% miles—and to 
prospectors who desire to purchase this wonderful property is 
always the same: “My price is beyond your ability to pay.” 

I have visited this place and caught trout weighing 3 pounds, 
of the beautiful rainbow variety, and have seen them taken 
weighing 5 and 6 pounds. ; 

About 12 years ago through the Director of the Bureau of 
Fisheries I had several thousand rainbow trout sent to this 
spring from the Goyernment hatchery at Neosho. Every year 
thereafter until four years ago the spring was stocked by the 
Government. Four years ago Mr. Dennig installed his own 
hatchery, and now he raises from 50,000 to 75,000 trout annu- 
ally and when they have reached the proper size places them in 
the spring. He has an excellent feeding system in connection 
with his hatchery and employs natives to look after the feeding, 
while he sends the food by parcel post from St. Louis daily. 

The Big Spring, located in the Big Spring State Park, a few 
miles from Van Buren in Carter County of southeastern Mis- 
souri, is perhaps the next largest in the State. Its measured 
average flow per day is approximately 300,000,000 gallons. The 
Meramec Springs near St. James, the Alley Springs in Alley 
Springs State Park, Round Springs in Round Spring State 
Park, Blue Spring, Bennett Spring, and many others haye a flow 
of many million gallons per day. In addition to these large 
artesians the country is fairly covered with smaller ones. 
Scarcely a farm is without one. Aside from the natural beauty 
these springs are used for other purposes. The crystal clear 
mineral water is cold and affords excellent sites for fish hatch- 
eries that propagate the prized rainbow trout. The trout are 
easily raised and breed in the runways, and, consequently, 
many of the spring-fed creeks and streams are well stocked 
with this gamy fish. : 

Twelve State parks are found within the boundaries of 
Misscuri, where you will always find the gates wide open and 
the sign of welcome greeting you on arrival. Recently in an 
article published in the Game and Fish News by the State 
game and fish department the following appeared: 


Our parks, which number 12, comprise one of the best park systems of 
the United States. National authorities on the subject of State parks 
expressed surprise at the number and quality of the parks acquired by 
Missouri in so short a time. This was the expressed conviction of 
Raymond H. Torrey, field secretary of the National Conference on 
State Parks, after a recent inspection of our system, made in company 
with chief of parks, C. D. Monteith, of the Missouri game and fish 
department, 

Their selection was made with due regard to recreational possibilities 
and the propagation of wild life, while at least two of them were 
acquired by the department because of their historical coloring—Mark 
Twain State Park, at Florida, and Arrow Rock State Park, at Arrow 
Rock, originally New Philadelphia, 


Our State parks are Bennett Springs State Park, Big Spring 
State Park, Mark Twain State Park, Montauk State Park, In- 
dian Trail State Park, Deer Run State Park, Sam A. Baker State 
Park, Arrow Rock State Park, Alley Springs State Park, 
Sequiota State Park and Hatchery, Round Spring State Park, 
and Franklin County State Park. We also have the Chesa- 
peake State hatchery, and under a recent law passed by our 
State we are inaugurating an auxiliary game-refuge system 
throughout Missouri. These auxiliary game refuges will be 
open to the public, no private game refuges being established. 
The money to support the parks, hatcheries, and game refuges 
is paid into the State Treasury by the fishermen and hunters 
in the form of a small license. All such funds collected go 
for this purpose. 

When the State selected the Franklin County site, on which I 
had hunted game and taken bass for years, it was suggested to 
the game and fish commissioner to call it the Daniel Boone 
State Park because Boone had spent many years in this vicinity 
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and had actually had a hut on the site at one time. This park 
is 65 miles from St. Louis on a new concrete road. 

The Arcadia Valley, with its beautiful “shut-ins” and other 
natural wonderments, the Shepherd of the Hills country, the 
Big Spring country, the White River region, the Black River 
Meramec River, and other portions of the hilly portion of the 
State possess hundreds of interests that should be perpetuated. 

Camping, horseback riding, and, in fact, all woodland and 
water sports and recreations may be enjoyed. Fioat trips down 
its many streams are rivaled by none. 

The Ozarks also have many caves of great size and depths. 
The Onadaga Cave, near Leasburg, and the Marvel Cave, in 
southwestern Missouri, are the two largest. The Marvel Cave 
rivals the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky in size and depth and 
is more interesting; and, I might add, safer, as it is a rock 
cave eroded from a number of different strata of rock, and 
according to professors the cave is one of the most interesting 
in the Nation. 

In the Onadaga Caverns, 80 miles from St. Louis, you can 
walk for miles in subterranean passages, riding through dark- 
ness over rivers of great depth, through seeming endless stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. 

The wild sectors of the region are famed for the hunting 
and fishing they afford as well as an excellent recreation ground. 
Quail, doves, rabbits, squirrels, coon, possum, and in the wild- 
est unsettled regions deer, wild turkey, and even bear may be 
found. 

The many swiftly flowing creeks, all practically spring fed, 
and the principal streams—the Meramec, Current, Black, Gas- 
conade, Piney, White, Osage, Eleven Points, and others—afford 
excellent fishing. Black bass, trout, eroppie, wall-eyed pike— 
commonly known as the Jack salmon—perch, big-mouth bass, 
and numerous other game fish literally swarm in the waters. 
The many State fish hatcheries are keeping up the quality 
of Missouri's fishing. 

The Niangua River where among the rocks you find large 
jack salmon, small-mouth bass, and the beautiful rainbow trout, 
is especially worthy of mention. The view from a real castle 
on the hill at Hahatonka, the country for miles around is truly 
a paradise of natural beauty. 

My friends, until you have landed a small-mouth bass or a 
rainbow trout in a stream in the Ozarks, on light tackle, 
you will never experience “the thrill that comes once in a 
lifetime.” 

My first visit to the Ozarks was in 1895, when I was 15 years 
of age. Since that time I have never let a year go by that I 
have not climbed the hills and fished the streams in that won- 
derful country. All efforts to get me to leave my State for the 
lakes in the North or the trout streams in the East or West 
have failed. I have spurned a hundred invitations. When time 
permits I desire to spend it in this country. Every Saturday 
and Sunday finds me in the Ozarks, weather permitting, when I 
am home. In one year, about five years ago, my diary showed 
that from April 1 to November 1 I traveled 3,200 miles on 
trains during my week-end trips entirely within the boundaries 
of Missouri. 

You all have your hobbies. I know there are scores who 
would fight if some one attempted to use your fayorite golf 
@ubs. So it is with me if anyone attempts to cast one of my 
four fly rods. They weigh 4y%, 5, 544, and 6 ounces. Three 
of these rods I have had for 15 years and one for 4 years. I 
bring them to Washington and back to St. Louis when I return. 
They are at all times close at hand. 

All of the Ozarks are beautiful and so compacted with in- 
terest is the country that the motorist may drive southwestward 
from St. Louis and within a radius of 75 miles from St. Louis 
drive into the hills on any of the smaller county roads and 
find nature in the superlative. R 

I wish I could take the House with me up the Gasconade to 
its source winding to the hills of the Ozarks. 

I wish I could take you out to the Little Piney with its trout, 
and the Meraines and Current with their bass, or to the Nian- 
gua, where the rainbow runs large and is plentiful, and the 
jack salmon thrive. Or I wish you could stand on the precipices 
that overlook the great streams of this wonderful country, or 
ride with me over the placid waters of Lake Taneycomo. I 
would not again have to call to your attention the great possi- 
bilities of the Ozarks. You yourself would see them! You 
yourself would appreciate them! 

But because of my inability to do so, I mention these few 
facts in the hope that at some future time some one interested 
in the great outdoors of America may find these few words in 
the Recorp, suggesting to them a visit to this wonderful country 
and resulting in some proper Federal recognition of its great 
possibilities, 
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We who represent the commercial and industrial sections of 
Missouri have no reason thus to exploit the Ozarks except a 
consciousness that if all America could see the Ozarks, some 
part of that great and wonderful country would be set aside 
as a national park to be protected for the future of America 
as a really great playground where future Americans may enjoy 
we that 5 5 in outdoor nature. 

n concluding let me say there is a perfect paved highwa 
from Washington to St. Louis through the Cumberland Valley. 
Those of you who will soon depart for Kansas City, where 
you will select your candidate for President, take your family 
in your automobile, and leave them for a vacation in the 
Ozarks while my colleagues on this side who will journey to 
Houston can do likewise, leaving your cars and families with 
the hospitable people who you will find by the scores in this 
wonderful country, and after your labors, return and spend 
a few days in this region yourself. The outdoors afford no 
recreation possibilities that you will not find in our Ozarks. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has formed what is known as 
the Forty-ninth State Tour Club, has a large staff in charge of 
Jimmie and Norman Higgs, recognized as specialists in arrang- 
ing tours. They have not only visited every interesting spot 
in Missouri but have also toured the United States and Canada 
and have prepared log books and pamphlets by the score which 
show the routes and mileages to the various places of interest. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis Star, St. Louis Times, 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times, Kansas City Journal- 
Post, as well as Springfield and Joplin papers, likewise welcome 
an opportunty to serve visitors in quest of information. Their 
service is at your disposal and the only requirement is the 
asking. The St. Louis & San Francisco, Missouri Pacific, Iron 
Mountain, Rock Island, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Kansas City 
Southern, and other railroads issue booklets not only telling 
you of this wonderful country but also adyising you how to 
reach your destination and where hotels and country homes by 
the hundreds are located where you can stop with your family. 
The rates charged by the week will hardly equal what it costs 
to remain at one of the large summer resorts on the coast a day. 

In fact, outside of a nonresident fishing license of $3, or a 
nonresident hunting and fishing license at $10, both state-wide, 
the Ozarks are as free to you as the air you breathe. If you 
care to neither fish nor hunt no fees of any kind are asked. 


REVENUE BILL, FARM BILL, AND OTHER BILLS OF THE SEVENTIETH 
CONGRESS 

Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks on the legislative business 
at this session of Congress, 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. My own remarks, and in the dis- 
cussion of the tax question I ask unanimous consent to quote 
from the Washington Herald of December 16. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana to his extending his remarks in the 
manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARDNER of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to speak 
briefly on some of the important legislation considered at this 
session of Congress in which I was deeply interested, and in 
which I think the public is interested. 

REVENUE BILL 

One of the bills in which every one is interested is the revenue 
bill. My way of thinking about taxation, in any form, is that 
it should be the purpose of those framing the laws of taxation 
to so frame such laws as will equalize the burden as nearly as 
possible, and place that burden on the taxpayer in proportion 
to his ability to bear such burden, and with as little injury to 
his business as can possibly be done. I would like to see the 
burden of taxation placed in such a way that it will do as little 
injury as possible to legitimate business. I am glad to see the 
reductions in taxation in the bill passed at this session of Con- 
gress made. And I am for reducing the taxes as much as can 
be done and still defray the necessary expenditures of the 
Government, economically administered, and reduce the war 
debt at a reasonable rate. 

It is the great middle class of people who are the bone and 
sinew of this Nation, and it is that class who do more for the 
Nation’s prosperity than any other class of people. And this 
class of small taxpayers are in need of, and are entitled to, 
consideration, the same as the larger taxpayer, and I feel that 
it is mainly due to the efforts of the Democratic Members of 
Congress, with the aid of liberal Republicans, that the average 
taxpayer’s interests have been protected and his taxes reduced, 
as has been done in the tax bill passed at this session of Con- 
gress and now a law. And in support of this contention I am 
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quoting from an article published in the Washington Herald 
of December 16, 1927, just after the House passed the revenue 
bill, as follows: 


MELLON Limit is Cast ASIDE AS DEMOCRATS WIN, 366 TO 24—REPUB- 
Licaxs BEATEN IN ALL Erronrs TO Prevent TOTAL EXCEEDING 
5225.000, 00 — Auro Tax is AnoLisHeD—CoNSOLIDATED TAx RETURNS 
BY AFFILIATED COMPANIES ALSO ARE Dong Away WITH 


By Artbur Hathten, Universal Service 


After a sayage battle, in which the Democrats won every victory, the 
House last night passed the new revenue bill, affording tax reduction 
totaling approximately $290,000,000. The vote was 366 to 24. 

The Republicans made an unsuccessful last-minute attempt to refer 
the measure back to the Ways and Means Committee with the hope 
of bringing the total tax cut back near the $225,000,000 recommended 
by Secretary Mellon afd backed by President Coolidge. The yote was 
93 to 301. ‘ 

EVERY MOVE BALKED 


The Republicans also tried in vain to rescind the repeal of the war- 
time excise tax on automobiles, the abolition of consolidated tax re- 
turns by affiliated corporations, and the provision of a graduated tax 
on corporations having a net income up to $15,000, 

The Democratic line held solidly against all attacks. Augmented by 
a sufficient number of Republicans, the Democrats mustered 212 votes 
for a graduated tax on small corporations to 181 against the propo- 
sition. 

Garner, Democrat, of Texas, offered the amendment which provides 
for a tax of 5 per cent on corporations’ incomes up to $7,000; 7 per 
cont on incomes between $7,000 and $12,000; and 9 per cent on in- 
comes between $12,000 and $15,000. Incomes above $15,000 would call 
for un 11% per cent tax. This affords $24,000,000 relief for the cor- 
porations, 

Ganxun's amendment, abolishing consolidated tax returns of affiliated 
corporations, also was approved in a roll call, 210 to 107. 


MUST FILE SEPARATE 


As 4 result, corporations having subsidiaries in which they own 95 
per cent or more of stock are required to file separate returns for 
each affiliated company. 


While some of the provisions of the tax bill as it passed the 
House were modified before its final passage, yet many of the 
provisions above mentioned were retained in substance as in- 
serted by the Democratic Members, one of which was the elimi- 
nation of the automobile tax, a war-time measure, thus saving 
the automobile users $66,000,000. The graduated income tax, 
giving relief to the smaller corporations, passed by the House, 
was eliminated by the Senate, but the tax on all corporations 
was reduced from 13% cents to 12 cents on the final passage 
of the bill. The estate tax, I think, was rightly retained in the 
bill. This tax affects no estate under $100,000, and practically 
no tax is paid on an estate of less than $500,000. 

I feel that the tax reduction bill as passed is an improvement 
over the bill as was proposed by the Coolidge-Mellon plan and 
submitted to the House for passage. And I feel that the benefit 
that will be derived from this bill by the smaller taxpayer is 
largely due to the efforts of Hon. JOHN GARNER, of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and his Democratic supporters. 


FARM RELIEF BILL 


Everyone admits that the agricultural industry is not on a 
parity with other industries of the country. There is no ques- 
tion but what the farming industry is entitled to relief in some 
form. Legislative relief has been given to the railroads by 
permitting the railroads to charge rates sufficient to make a 
reasonable profit. The manufacturer has been given legislative 
relief by a high-protective tariff, in many instances at an un- 
reasonable rate, not as a revenue measure but to create a 
barrier against foreign merchandise, Then why should the 
farmer be discriminated against as to legislative relief? The 
MeNary-Haugen bill was designed to lift the price of agricul- 
tural products to the level of manufactured products. I have 
been for and voted for the McNary-Haugen bill three times. 
The first bill failed to pass Congress. Twice the President has 
yetoed the bill. I feel that this administration must assume the 
responsibility for not enacting some law that would be helpful 
to the farmer. The last national Republican platform pledged 
itself for legislation for the relief of the farmer. I am will- 
ing for the farmers to decide whether or not that party ful- 
filled its promise in giving legislation for their relief. If the 
President and his administration were not satisfied with the 
farm relief proposed, it was the duty of that administration 
to propose some legislation that would be helpful to the farmer 
and fulfill its promise. 

The bill should have been enacted into law, and if it did not 
work properly then it could be modified or repealed, In my 
judgment it would be helpful to the farmer, and bring the 
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necessary relief to him, to lower the excessive tariff rates on 
what he has to buy; lower the freight rates on farm products, 
and open up trade relations with foreign countries, thereby 
disposing of the surplus farm products. This could be done 
without creating a lot of additional machinery and highly paid 
officers to administer the law. It is a matter of equalizing the 
various industries, but as everyone knows a remedy of this 
kind can not be had under this administration, 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Another important piece of legislation passed at this session 
of Congress was the flood-control bill. I feel that this is one 
of the important pieces of legislation of this session of Con- 
gress. While it will take years to accomplish the work pro- 
posed, yet I feel that a start in the right direction has been 
made by this legislation, and I am hoping that the plan proposed 
will be workable, and as soon as the work is completed I am 
hoping that we will not see a recurrence of the disastrous flood 
of 1927, which caused the loss of much property and many lives. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

As everyone knows we secured Muscle Shoals in war time 
and have invested in that project probably $150,000,000. This 
matter has been before Congress for many years and was en- 
titled to be disposed of. As a general proposition I am op- 
posed to the Government going into business in competition 
with private industry, but we are already in the business at 
Muscle Shoals, and the bill as it passed the House eliminates 
the making of the finished fertilizer but produces nitrates in 
a form that may be sold to the farmers or to the fertilizer con- 
cerns. It should reduce the price of fertilizer to the farmers 
and eliminate the necessity of importing nitrates from Chili 
and other foreign countries by the fertilizer manufacturers. 
In addition, under this bill, power can be furnished to the sur- 
rounding country and shonld be helpful to that section of the 
country in that way and the plant kept in readiness for use in 
case of war, This bill passed both branches of Congress, but 
as Congress adjourns the bill has not been signed by the 
President, 

f THE BOULDER DAM PROJECT 

The Boulder Dam project as passed by the House should be 
helpful in the way of preventing floods on the Colorado River, 
furnish water to irrigate the lands of the Imperial Valley, 
furnish power to that section of the country, and furnish a 
water supply to many western cities. This bill has not passed 
the Senate, 

THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 


One of the bills passed by this session of Congress, and is 
now a law, that should be interesting to the people of any 
State is the bill authorizing the appropriation of $1,000,000 
to aid in the construction of the George Rogers Clark Memorial. 
All Members of the House and the Senators of the Indiana dele- 
gation were deeply interested and did what they could for the 
passage of this bill. We are thankful for this appropriation 
that will give a memorial to a great man and his wonderful 
accomplishments, and we appreciate the fact that this memorial 
is to be erected on Indiana soil. 

THE ROAD BILL 


The passage of the bill continuing Federal aid to the 
States was one of great importance to the country. I know 
of no one thing that has done more for the benefit and im- 
provement of this country than has the construction of good 
roads. It has brought the farmer closer to the markets, and 
has been the means of developing many sections of the country 
that were practically inaccessible before good roads were 
built through those sections. In addition to contributing to 
the national wealth, I know of no appropriation that has done 
so much to improve conditions and bring about enlightenment 
as has the system of extending Federal aid to the States for 
road improvement. And as a member of the Committee on 
Roads I am in favor of a continuation of the further ex- 
tension of Federal aid to the States for the construction and 
improvement of roads. 

OTHER BILLS 


There were many other important measures considered, which 
I can not discuss in these brief remarks. Among them was 
the bill granting increases of wages to Federal employees. By 
the passage of this bill approximately 150,000 Federal employees 
have been materially benefited. The passage of the bill increas- 
ing the pay of the fourth-class postmasters, giving them an 
allowance for rent, fixtures, fuel, and so forth, and the night 
differential pay bill were secured for the benefit of Government 
employees by passing these bills over the President’s veto. The 
passage by the House of the bill in regard to prison-made goods 
was a helpful piece of legislation to a number of industries in 
my district and to a number of persons who are employees in 
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those industries. I regret that this bill failed to pass the Senate. 
A bill has been passed to increase the pensions of Civil War 
widows from $30 to $40 after the widow has arrived at the age 
of 75 years. There are few of these widows left, and prac- 
tieally all, by reason of their age, are incapacitated from earn- 
ing a livelihood. I introduced a bill to increase these pensions 
to $50, but those in charge of the legislation were unwilling to 
increase these pensions above $40. In addition to the passage of 
this law, I have been able at this session of Congress to secure 
the passage of several private pension bills that brought relief 
to helpless and dependent sons and daughters of Civil War 
veterans, and to grant pensions to Civil War widows who were 
unable to secure a pension under the general law. Other 
helpful legislation was the liberalization of the World War 
veteran laws. The immigration laws were slightly modified in 
order to give preference to some deserving cases, but the Con- 
gress still goes on record, as it should do, as fayoring a restric- 
tive immigration law. 

I have commented briefly on some of the bills considered in 
this Congress in which I was interested, on which my vote was 
for the bill, and I am glad to call the attention of the people 
to the consideration of these legislative measures and to my 
views on the same. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison ; 

S. 483. An act for the relief of Harry C. Bradley; 

8. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George J. 
McManus; 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; 

S. 1989. An act to amend the third paragraph of section 13 of 
the Federal reserve act; R 

S. 4321. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, 
in Arizona, and for other purposes; and 

8. 4844. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution : 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 22 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized and directed to close the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 29th 
day of May, 1928, at 5.30 o'clock p. m. 


MY RECORD IN CONGRESS—A MESSAGE TO THE VOTERS OF THE SECOND 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the voters of the second congressional district of Kentucky will 
vote on the 6th day of the coming November not only for Presi- 
dent and Vice President but for a Member of Congress to fur- 
ther represent them. 

Under our form of government the American people do not 
have the opportunity of voting but for a very few Federal officers. 
There are to-day in this country over 500,000 Federal officers, 
and yet only 533 of this number are elected by the people. 
They vote only for a President, Vice President, 96 Senators, 
and 435 Members of Congress. The rest of this vast army of 
Federal officers are appointed and are not responsible to the 
people for their conduct in office; so each voter in America 
only votes for five Federal officers—President, Vice President, 
two United States Senators, and a Member of Congress. There- 
fore, when either or all of these officers are to be elected it 
is highly important that all the voters go to the polls and cast 
their votes for the candidates of their choice. The right to vote 
is the greatest privilege that any American citizen enjoys, and 
unless the intelligent citizenship of the country exercises this 
right of suffrage there can be no hope of having competent and 
responsible people in office. 

For the information of the splendid people of the second 
congressional district, whom I have had the honor to represent 
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in Congress for fhe past 14 years, and who have been so loyal to 
me, I feel that I should make an epitomized statement of the 
record I have made during that time in this great body. 

Five minutes after I first took the oath of office as a Member 
of Congress from that great district, on the first Monday in 
December, 1915, I introduced in the House of Representatives a 
good roads bill providing for Federal aid to assist the various 
States of the Union in building splendid highways throughout 
the United States, and I am proud to say that I aided yery 
materially in the passage of a similar bill through Congress and 
it has been a law since 1916. Congress every year since that 
time has appropriated from sixty-five to seventy-five million dol- 
lars to the States of the Union to assist in building highways, 
which mean so much to the American people. Under this law 
Congress has expended on roads in the State of Kentucky over 
oe The first speech I made in Congress was in behalf 
0 i 

I think this is perhaps the most important bill that has been 
passed by Congress in this generation, and I say with pardon- 
able pride that I am glad I had a part in it. Kentucky has been 
receiving her proportion of these appropriations and she is grad- 
ually building a system of fine roads, and I am glad that the 
enthusiasm in Kentucky for good roads is greater to-day than it 
has ever been, 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 

The next speech I made in Congress was in behalf of the 
Federal farm loan bill, which established 12 farm loan land 
banks throughout the United States, and thereby made it possible 
for the farmers of the Nation to borrow money from the Govern- 
ment at from 5 to 544 per cent interest. Before the enactment 
of this law the farmers were compelled to borrow money from 
their local banks on three months’ time, and in many instances 
had to pay from 9 to 10 per cent interest. Kentucky has at 
Louisyille one of these farm loan banks. Had it not been for 
these banks there would have been additional thousands of 
farmers who would have lost their homes during the critical 
financial depression through which the agricultural interests of 
this country have gone in the last seven years. 

JEFFERSON DAVIS'S BIRTHDAY 

The next speech I made in Congress was on the 3d of Jung 
1916, which was the anniversary of the birth of Jefferson Davis. 
I am proud to say that I was the first Member of Congress who 
ever delivered a speech in the Congress of the United States on 
his birthday. This speech was carried by the Associated Press 
and was printed in full in the Confederate Veteran. 

WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE 

I also yoted for the nineteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution, giving the women of the United States equal right of 
suffrage. 

SOLDIERS’ LEGISLATION 

During the World War, in July, 1918, after Congress ad- 
journed, I went to the battle fronts of Europe at my own 
expense, knowing that by so doing I would have a more intimate 
knowledge of the needs of our boys over there who were baring 


.| their breasts to the bayonets in order that civilization might- 


endure not only in this country but in every civilized nation of 
the world. Shortly after I returned, and on September 11, 1918, 
I introduced a bill to erect a soldiers’ hospital at Dawson 
Springs, Ky., and worked on that bill day and night until the 
3d of March, 1919, when the bill became a law by the signature 
of President Wilson. I am proud to say that this great hospital, 
which cost $2,250,000, has long since been built, and hundreds of 
ex-service boys who lost their health in the defense of their 
country have received and are receiving treatment there. It is 
one of, if not the finest soldiers’ hospitals in the United States. 
I view this as the crowning accomplishment of my service in 
Congress. 

I voted for the soldiers’ bonus and for the soldiers’ compensa- 
tion act, and have been assisting ex-service boys ever since the 
armistice was signed in procuring compensation and hospitaliza- 
tion, and it has afforded me much pleasure to do so, As soon 
as the armistice was signed I wrote a personal letter to every 
ex-service man who went to war from my district itemizing 
the gratuities of the Government to which he was entitled and 
assisted them in procuring these gratuities in every way 
possible, 

I also voted for the increase of pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans, and have also procured an increase of pension 
for many soldiers and widows of soldiers of the Civil War. 

I have voted for all legislation that has come before Con- 
gress since I have been a Member that I thought would redound 
to the interest and happiness of the American laboring man, 
whether he labored on the farm, on the railroad, in the factory, 
mill, or mine, and I gladly submit my record to the closest 
scrutiny on all labor legislation. 
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Space will only permit the mention of but a few of the 
other laws which I have helped to enact, as follows: 

Adamson railroad law. 

Restriction of immigration. 

Federal water power act, which retains perpetual ownership 
iby the Government for all the people. 

Establishment of the Veterans’ Bureau, construction of other 
hospitals, and numerous liberalizing laws for ex-service men. 

Establishment of air mail. 

Radio control law, which divides the country into zones and 
Srna give the people in every zone equal power and wave 
engths. 

Removal of all tax from automobiles and automobile parts. 

Flood control. 

Muscle Shoals. 

Liberalized farm loans. 

Established Board of Mediation to settle labor disputes and 
prevent strikes. 

Antinareotie laws. 

Hoch-Smith resolution to help reduce freight rates on agri- 
cultural products. 

Deportation of aliens who violate the laws of this country. 

Several hundred laws of general interest which I have helped 
to enact could also be mentioned, 

BETTER MAIL SERVICE 


I have always felt that the most beneficial and direct service 
the Federal Government has given the American people is a 
good mail service both to those who live in cities and those who 
live in small towns and in the country. I have procured as 
many, if not more, new rural routes in my district since I have 
been in Congress as any other Member from Kentucky. I have 
always felt that the people who live on the farms are as en- 
titled to as good mail service as those who live in the cities. I 
secured what is called village delivery mail service for the 
towns of Morganfield, Sturgis, Dawson Springs, Providence, and 
Earlington, and enlarged the city carrier service in practically 
every large town in my district. I now feel that my district is 
getting splendid mail service. 

FARM LEGISLATION 

I have the honor to be a member of the great Agriculture 
Committee of Congress and am now the second Democratic 
member in rank on that committee. Ever since I have been in 
Congress I have voted against discriminatory legislation of all 
kinds that I thought would be inimical to the farmers of the 
Nation. I have also supported all farm legislation that I 
thought would redound to the happiness and prosperity of the 
American farmer, This Republican administration passed the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, placing the highest tariff in the 
history of the country on manufactured products which the 
farmers, the laboring men, and other consumers haye to pay. 
Therefore, the American farmer is compelled to buy all the 
manufactured products he buys in a protected market and must 
sell all his products in a world market. To-day the American 
farmer is receiving about pre-war prices for the products he 
sells, but is compelled to pay higher than war prices for the 
manufactured products he buys for himself, his family, and his 
farm. Consequently the agricultural interest of the country is 
almost bankrupt. I believe in lowering the tariff on a great 
many of these manufactured products, which would enable the 
farmer and other consumers to buy them cheaper. This would 
also increase the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar and 
would increase the foreign markets for his surplus products. I 
was born and reared on a farm and I know the hardships of the 
farmer and the problems he has to deal with, and I shall con- 
tinue to give sympathetic and active support to all legislation 
that will give the farmers of the Nation an equal opportunity 
with the manufacturers. 

At this session of the Congress I was fortunate in having 
a bill passed giving many unselfish men of Henderson, through 
a corporation they had formed, a permit by Congress to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at Henderson. This bill 
became a law May 3 last. There were pending at that time 
both in the House and in the Senate two bills seeking the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of Indiana through its highway 
commission to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Dade Park, My bill and these two bills contemplated 
paying for the bridge out of its tolls, and, therefore, private 
capital will have to be relied upon to finance the building of the 
bridge. The gentlemen at Henderson and I knew that if either 
of these Indiana bills became a law it would not only muddy 
the financial waters but would make it almost impossible to 
induce private capital to invest money in either of these bridges. 
Therefore I undertook to and did prevent the passage of both 
bills through the House, and as a result neither one of the 
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Indiana bridge bills became a law. I am sure the people of 
Henderson County and other adjoining counties, for that matter, 
are grateful to me for my activities in this matter, and I assure 
you it gave me pleasure to be of this service. 

The voters of Kentucky for the last 25 years have been exer- 
cising good judgment in reelecting their Members of Congress as 
long as they would serve. Age of service in Congress counts as 
much as, if not more than, anything else. It gives the Member 
experience, prestige, and influence that he can not otherwise get. 
It assists him in getting on important committees in the House 
and in taking a high rank on these committees. 

The yoters of the first congressional district kept Ollie James 
in Congress 10 years, and until he was elected to the United 
States Senate, where he served almost six years before he 
died, and would have been reelected for another term of six 
years had he lived. They also kept ALBEN W. BARKLEY in Con- 
gress 14 years, until he was elected to the United States Senate, 
which office he now holds with honor and distinction. 

The voters of the second congressional district kept A. O. 
Stanley in Congress 12 years, and would have kept him longer 
had he desired to stay, but he was afterwards elected governor 
for four years and then served a term of six years in the 
United States Senate. 

The yoters of the third congressional district kept R. Y. 
Thomas in Congress for about 18 years, and until his death. 

The voters of the fourth congressional district kept Ben 
Johnson in Congress for 20 years, and until he retired. 

The voters of the fifth congressional district kept Swagar 
Sherley in Congress 16 years. 

The voters of the sixth congressional district kept A. B. 
Rouse in Congress for 16 years, and until he retired. 

The voters of the seyenth congressional district kept J. Camp- 
bell Cantrill in Congress almost 16 years, and until he retired 
to run for governor. 

The voters of the eighth congressional district kept Harvey 
Helm in Congress almost 14 years, and until he died. 

The yoters of the ninth congressional district kept William J. 
Fields in Congress for almost 14 years, and until he was elected 
governor. 

In order to show the importance of keeping men in Congress 
from the standpoint of committee assignments, let us note the 
positions the above-named gentlemen occupied on important 
committees at the time they were either elected to the Senate, 
retired, or died: 

Ollie James and A. O. Stanley: Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee at the time of their retirement from the House. 

ALBEN W. BARKLEY: Ranking Democrat on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

R. Y. Thomas, jr.: Ranking Democrat on Judiciary Committee. 

Ben Johnson: Member of the Committee on Appropriations for the 
War Department. 

Swagar Sherley: Chairman of Appropriations Committee. 

A. B. Rouse: Second Democrat on the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Campbell Cantril]: Third Democratic member on Committee on Rules 
and second Democrat on the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Harvey Helm: Chairman of Committee on the Census. 

W. 3. Fields: Ranking Democrat on Committee on Military Affairs. 


I am the second Democrat on the Committee on Agriculture. 

I think you will agree with me that Kentucky has been ably 
represented in Congress in the past and I am glad to say is ably 
represented in Congress now, for the sitting Members from Ken- 
tucky all haye splendid and important committee assignments 
considering their length of service here. 

CONCLUSION 

I wish time and space would admit my giving to you a more 
detailed statement of my record here, for I assure you my rec- 
ord is an open book to all who might care to investigate it, and 
I take a pardonable pride in this record. 

I am a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Congress 
and the Democratic primary will be held on August 4. I haye 
Democratic opposition, but I have no fear of winning this 
nomination by an overwhelming majority if my friends will go 
to the polls on that day and yote for me. It is an important 
office and a responsible position. It is the duty of all the 
Democratic voters in this district, both men and women, to go 
to the polls on that day and cast their ballot for the candidate 
of their choice. I have given my time and the best talent I 
have in the discharge of every duty that this great office entails. 
No citizen of this district has ever called upon me for any 
favor that I could grant that I did not do it cheerfully. No one 
has ever written me a letter about any matter that I did not 
answer it promptly. I appeal to all Democratic voters in the 
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district who are my friends and who indorse my record in Con- 
gress to go to the polls on the 4th day of August and cast their 
votes for me. I will appreciate it and promise that I will con- 
tinue to discharge the duties of this great office to the best of 
my ability and will continue to look after the interests of the 
congressional district in the future as I have in the past. 


THE DUTY OF CONGRESMEN TO THEIR CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Recorp a questionnaire 
which I sent out to my constituents, together with an editorial 
from the New York Post, and my answer thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial from the New York Post. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
editorial on? 

Mr. SIROVICH. On the questionnaire. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, on 
October 15, 1927, I sent the following letter and questionnaire 
to all citizens of the fourteenth congressional district of New 
York, asking them to give me an expression of opinion regard- 
ing the important bills that were likely to come up before the 
Seventieth Congress. 

The letter to the constituency of my district read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1927. 
To My Fellow Citizens of the Fourteenth Congressional District: 

Under the present system of conyening Congress Members do not take 
their seats until some 13 months have elapsed since their election. 
Consequently the first opportunity that I shall have officially to repre- 
sent you will be on December 5, 1927, when the Seventieth Congress 
convenes. 

As your Congressman, I am anxious to be responsive to your wishes, 
and in my activities as a Member of the House of Representatives 
to reflect your views on legislation which may be pending. I am, there- 
fore, taking this opportunity, on the eve of the opening session, to 
determine your opinion on some of the more important matters which 
will come up for deliberation, These, briefly explained, are listed on 
the inclosed card which you are respectfully urged to fill out and return 
to me. 

I shall certainly appreciate your interest in answering the inclosed 
questionnaire, and the expression of your viewpoint will receive due 
consideration and serve as a valuable guide to me in my official conduct. 

My New York and Washington offices are always open to you, and 
I shall be happy if at any time I can be of service to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WittiaM Levine Soviet, M, D. 

The questionnaire sent out to the voters of my district, the 
answers to which guided me to a great extent in my delibera- 
tions to express the sentiments of my district, were as follows: 


Hon. Witttam I. Strovicn, M. C., 

Fourteenth Congressional District, New York City. 

Dear Str: Regarding the following legislative measures to be dis- 
cussed in the coming session of Congress I desire to express my opinion 
as follows: 
For Against 
o O 1. Norris amendment: Allowing Congress to convene in 

January following election rather than, as now, 13 

months later, 

Selective immigration law : Allowing the entrance into 
the United States of the immediate families of 
aliens, regardless of quotas. 

„ Old-age pensions: For the protection of the worker in 
his declining years; employer and Government would 
contribute to a joint fund. 

4, McNary-Haugen bill: Providing farmers’ relief through 
Government aid. 

. Flood control: Provisions for the minimizing of loss 

through future floods in the Mississippi Valley. 

6. Defense legislation: For the creation of a department of 
national defense, with three branches—Army, Navy, 
and aeronautics, 2 

. St. Lawrence proposal: For the deepening of the St. 
Lawrence River, thereby permitting the entrance of 
ocean liners into the Great Lakes, 

. Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam: Provides for govern- 
mental development of the natural resources of these 
areas. 

. Tariff revision: 
tariff. 


o o 2 


Downward revision of the present 
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The reason I sent out this letter and questionnaire to all the 
citizens of the fourteenth congressional district was my firm 
conviction that a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States should act as the servant of his constituency instead of 
being its master. 

On November 1, 1927, the New York Evening Post contained 
the following editorial about this innovation: 


Congressman SrroyicH proposes to simplify his work as a Member 
of the House of Representatives by having his constituents indicate on a 
post card how he shall vote on the nine principal questions which will 
come before Congress at the approaching session. This seems to be a 
poor way for a statesman to make up his mind as to whether a measure 
is a desirable one or not. Probably not more than 10 per cent of the 
voters will take the trouble to reply. When his constituents elected 
him to Congress they expected him to do his own congressional thinking, 
reserving the right to find fault and punish him if he persisted in acting 
contrary to their wishes. In a letter accompanying the post cards 
Doctor Sinovien practically tells the voters in his district that he 
hasn't any ideas of his own regarding the most important questions of 
the day, but that he wants to be on the popular side of all of them, 
regardless of whether that side is right or wrong. This is bad politics, 
As a rule, the voters in any district prefer a leader who shows some 
independence to one who virtually says that he will do anything to 
keep the job. 


In response to this editorial I wrote the following letter to 
the New York Evening Post, which speaks for itself: 


Housa or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1927. 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK EVENING POST, 
75 West Street, New York City. 

Sir; Editorial comment contained in your issue of the 1st instant 
has been called to my attention and I beg leave to congratulate you on 
the degree of frankness with which you approach the advisability of a 
Member of Congress consulting his constituents by the method of the 
referendum on matters of prime importance to the Nation and them- 
selves. 

It was after considerable hesitancy that I chose to reply to some of 
the statements contained in the above-mentioned editorial; a hesitancy 
that was born out of a disinclination to impede the historic function of 
a great newspaper to subject public men and public questions to fair- 
minded criticism, Your views, however, as expressed in the editorial 
reveal such a distinct divergence of fundamental opinion between you 
and myself, that I felt that a presentation of my views to your readers 
might not be taken amiss, 

Quite possibly, you selected Edmund Burke's statement in his speech 
at Bristol, that a representative in a parliamentary body should reflect 
the views not of his constituents but those of himself, as your major 
premise, and from that, there quickly flowed the conclusion that I must 
have been in error in submitting some important congressional measures 
to my constituents for a determination. Such a view would unquestion- 
ably be tenable if it did not conflict with the traditional function of an 
American Member of the House of Representatives as contradis- 
tinguished from that of a member of the English House of Commons. 
Historically, the backgrounds are quite different. 

In England a member of the House. of Commons represents, theoreti- 
cally, not the views and emotions of any local constituency but those 
of the entire nation. A member may therefore be, and frequently is, 
elected from a section of England, Scotland, and Wales far removed 
from his place of domicile. This plan has proved to be a very feasible 
one for the British Isles, which are geographically closely knit and 
contain a more or less homogeneous population. A Scotch Laborite who 
is elected to represent the white chapel district of London can there- 
fore be expected to pay no particular heed to the views and needs of his 
immediate constituency, but can represent the entire English people, 
and his opinions may be colored only by his adherence to the platform 
of the Labor Party. 

In the United States, however, which had its inception in a union 
of federated States, each maintaining its own degree of sovereignty, a 
quite different theory of the duties of a Representative has been 
evolved. Our country is a large one, our population contains many 
racial strains, and the economic as well as political views of our people 
are found to be sharply divergent as we travel from one portion of 
our wide expanse to another. 

In addition thereto our Federal Constitution has provided that a 
Member of Congress must be an actual resident of the State from which 
he is elected and must have so resided in that State for a considerable 
number of years. x 

Such a Representative was inherently calculated to give expression 
to the views of various localities and to make the Representative 
responsive to the will of those particular districts and to the voters 
therein. 

The other Member of our bicameral Legislature, the United States 
Senate, was wisely designed on a more national scale, being a small 
compact body of men intended to be given to the expression of strong 
individualistic views for the good of the Nation as a whole. 
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By limiting the mode of election of a Member of the House of 
Representatives we have thereby limited the freedom of his scope and 
made him a servant of local opinion rather than its master. 

It was in keeping with this construction of my duties as a Member 
of Congress that I instituted the above-mentioned referendum among 
my constituents. Incidentally, I might state in passing, that when I 
stood for election in my district last year, despite the fact that the 
people therein knew me to be a man entertaining strong personal 
convictions on public questions, I nevertheless promised them in my 
canvass that if I were elected to Congress, I would consult them by 
means of a referendum (such as the one I have employed) and also 
to report to them of my activities after the close of the session of 
Congress. 

I trust that you will be indulgent with me for stating that you 
seem to beg the question when you contend that “probably no more 
than 10 per cent of the voters will take the trouble to reply.” 

Indifference of voters does not bear on the principle involved. As 
a matter of pure fact, however, the number of replies to my question- 
naire has already gone far beyond 10 per cent of the voters of my 
constituency. i 
` Thanking you for inducing the discussion of so important a public 
question and assuring you that I shall be grateful to you if you were 
to give currency to this letter, I beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Wirka Irving SmovicH, M. D., 
Member of Congress, 
Fourteenth Congressional District, New York City. 


It might interest the membership of this historic body to know 
that Edmund Burke in 1779, running for the House of Parlia- 
ment on the principle that a member of the House of Parliament 
is master of his constituency instead of its servant, the principle 
enunciated by the distinguished editor of the New York Evening 
Post, was overwhelmingly defeated on that platform. 

It might also interest the Members of this House to know how 
faithfully and loyally I kept the promise and pledge made to the 
yoters of my district by returning to them during the last fort- 
night and speaking in three different sections of my congres- 
sional district, giving them a summary of everything that took 
place in the House of Representatives, and how I tried to reflect 
their views and opinions by voting in accordance with what I 
believed to be their sentiments. 

Thus I haye religiously lived up to the traditions and ideals 
I think every Member of the Congress of the United States 
should strictly adhere to; that is, to be the servant of his con- 
stituency rather than their master. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech delivered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PuRNELL] as permanent pre- 
siding officer at the Republican State Convention last Wednes- 
day at Indianapolis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a speech delivered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PUR- 
NELL]. Is there objection? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I object. 

AMENDING SUPPLEMENT OF THE CODE OF LAWS OF THE 
STATES 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing resolution from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives be respectfully requested 
to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 13622) entitled “An act to 
{amend and supplement the Code of the Laws of the United States of 
| America.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
PERSONAL PHYSICIAN TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill H. R. 5658 allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a 
colonel, Medical Corps, United States Army, to the medical 
officer assigned to duty as personal physician to the President 
‘be stricken from the calendar, a similar bill haying passed the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PAY OF THE ARMY 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
that the bill (H. R. 7753) to authorize the disbursement of and 
accounting for the appropriation, “pay, and so forth, of the 
Army,” as one fund, and for other purposes, be referred back 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. TISO0N] a question. Does he not 
think it advisable to ask unanimous consent that Members, for 
five legislative days, have the right to extend their own re- 
marks in the RECORD? 

As I understand it now the Public Printer is taking note of 
the fact of requests, and unless the request contains permis- 
sion to insert other than their own remarks, the printer will 
not permit abuse of the Recorp by the insertion of other 
than their own remarks by Members. If that is true, I think 
the gentleman could very consistently have unanimous. consent 
granted to Members to extend their own remarks in the RECORD. 
They could not then abuse the privilege as it has been done 
by some Members in the past, 

Mr. TILSON. When it is finally determined that we shall 
adjourn, I have it in mind to do that very thing. 

Mr. GARBER. That would obyiate the necessity for Mem- 
bers rising to get consent for themselves. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 22. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut calls up 
the following Senate concurrent resolution, which the Clerk 
will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 22 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized and directed to close the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 
29th day of May, 1928, at 5.80 o'clock p. m. 


8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scuaren) there were—ayes 155, noes 9. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I insist that there is a quorum 
present. A large number of Members did not vote on the rising 
vote. I ask that the Chair count. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count, [After counting.] 
Two hundred and twenty-one Members are present, a quorum, 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for seven minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks nnani- 
mous consent to address the House for seven minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow will be Memorial 
Day. It will be so observed throughout the Nation. Yet few 
people, I dare say, know its origin. 

On April 25, 1866, less than one year after the Civil War 
closed, the women of Columbus, Miss., in the district which I 
haye the honor to represent, met to decorate the graves of the 
Confederate dead, and at the suggestion of the widow of a 
brave Confederate soldier who had been killed in the war, they 
impartially scattered flowers alike on the graves of about 40 
Federal soldiers buried in that city. The incident is reported 
in the Mississippi Index, a paper published at Columbus, Miss., 
at that time in its issue of April 26, 1866. The New York 
Tribune commented on the fact, and the Hon. Francis Miles 
Finch, a distinguished northern poet, taking his suggestion from 
that incident, wrote a little poem called “The Blue and the 
Gray,” which stands as a monument to the generosity of those 
noble women. He published this poem in the Atlantic Monthly 
for September, 1867, using the New York Tribune’s comment on 
the Columbus, Miss., incident as his introduction. From that 
incident and that poem came our National Memorial Day. It 
was observed annually throughout the South from that day on 
and spread throughout the country until it became so popular 
that several years later General Logan issued his famous order 
designating May 30 of each year as a National Memorial Day. 

I am going to ask the Clerk to read in my time that introduc- 
tion and poem just as they appear in the Atlantic Monthly for 
September, 61 years ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 
(From the New York Tribune) 


The women of Columbus, Miss., animated by nobler sentiments than 
are many of their sisters, haye shown themselves impartial in their 
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offerings made to the memory of the dead. They strewed flowers alike 
on the graves of the Confederate and of the National soldiers. 


By the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the one the Blue, 
Under the other the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the laurel the Blue, 
Under the willow the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe; 


Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 

Under the roses the Blue, 
Under the lilies the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Broidered with gold the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold the Gray. 


So when the summer calleth, 
On forest and fleld of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Wet with the rain the Blue, 
Wet with the rain the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won; 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 

Under the blossoms the Blue, 

- Under the garlands the Gray. 


No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


[Applanse.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert at this point 
a clipping from the Mississippi Index, published at Columbus 
on April 26, 1866, giving an account of that first memorial 
day which inspired the beautiful and touching poem to which 
you have just listened, and which reads as follows: 


The procession on yesterday in honor of the Confederate dead was 
large and imposing. First marched, in twos, the young ladies and 
girls, dressed in immaculate white, each bearing her bouquet or chaplet 
of flowers. Next came the matrons dressed in mourning; like the 
others, with flowers in their hands, their black dresses typical of the 
southern heart in gloom for its beloved dead, the fair flowers em- 
blematie of woman’s admiration and affection for ali that was gallant 
and chivalrous in patriots. Lastly came the procession of carriages 
bearing the elderly ladies. 

Arriving at the cemetery, the ladies assembled around the graves of 
the soldiers in the form of a square. From the center of the ground 
au elaborate and eloquent address was delivered by Rev. G. T. Stain- 
back, and following it a fervent prayer by Rev. A. S. Andrews. The 
ladies then performed the beautiful and touching duty of decorating the 
graves with flowers. t 

There were over 1,400 graves to be decorated. Through exertions 
and appeals of the kind ladies superintending the good work, all 
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these graves had been neatly cleaned off; so that after the decoration 
was completed.“ God's Acre” of heroes looked as if freshly blooming 
with a thousand flowers—bearing up to heaven a fragrant and beauti- 
ful evidence of woman's love, tenderness, and appreciation, 

We were glad to see that no distinction was made between our 
own dead and about 40 Federal soldiers, who slept their last sleep by 
them. It proved the exalted, unselfish tone of the female character. 
Confederate and Federal—once enemies, now friends—receiving this 
tribute of respect. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. SPEAKER, I send to the Clerk's desk a 
resolution, and ask unanimous consent for its consideration, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 232 


Resolved, That a special committee of five be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to investigate and report to 
the House not later than January 1, 1929, the campaign expenditures 
of the various presidential candidates, vice presidential candidates, sena- 
torial candidates, and candidates for the House of Representatives in 
both parties, the names of the persons, firms, or corporations subscrib- 
ing, the amount contributed, the method of expenditure of said sums, 
and all facts in relation thereto, not only as to the subscriptions of 
money and expenditures thereof but as to the use of any other means 
or influence, including the promise or use of patronage, and all other 
facts in relation thereto that would not only be of public interest but 
would aid the Congress in any necessary remedial legislation. 

That said special committee or any subcommittee thereof is author- 
ized to sit and act during adjournment of Congress, and that said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is hereby empowered to sit 
and act at such time and place as it may deem necessary; to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses, the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to employ stenographers at a cost of 
not exceeding $1 per printed page. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths to witnesses, Subpœnas 
for witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee or subcommittee thereof. Every person who, having 
been summoned as a witness by authority of said committee or any 
subcommittee thereof, willfully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any -questions pertinent to the investigation 
heretofore authorized, shall be held to the penalties provided by section 
102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The expenses thereof shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House on vouchers ordered by said committee and approved by the 
chairman thereof, but the expenses shall not exceed the sum of $20,000. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as the Members of the House 
know, I am not very much given to bringing in resolutions for 
investigations. But a great many substantial Members on 
both sides have spoken to me on the subject and they have 
thought that on account of the extraordinary conditions that 
might prevail during the coming presidential election it might 
be a very proper thing to set up such a committee as is called 
for in this resolution. 

It is not intended that this shall be a snooping committee, 
to go around and pry into people’s private matters, but if such 
an occasion should arise during the campaign where it would 
seem to be necessary to have certain investigations made, we 
felt that we should have the machinery set up in advance of 
such an emergency. We considered that it would be proper 
to have such a committee appointed from the House inasmuch 
as the Clerk of the House is the custodian of all the reports 
filed by the various campaign committees during the season. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would this commission have the power to go 
into the various States where these matters are alleged to 
occur, or would they have to make the investigation in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SNELL. They would go wherever they saw fit, and 
necessity demanded. It is not expected to be a general snooping 
committee to go all over the country, but only to make an 
investigation in the case of an outstanding occurrence where 
it would seem that something should be done. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will they have the power to make these 
investigations? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York if the duties assigned to this committee by the resolution’ 
would not duplicate the duties of an investigating committee 
of the Senate now already established and authorized to act? 
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Mr. SNELL. To a certain extent that might be true, but 
the Committee of the Senate covers everything, and they are 
going at it all the time and working continually, This com- 
mittee is to deal with any extraordinary occurrences that might 
happen during the campaign, and nothing more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While it may duplicate the duties, we hope 
it will not duplicate the performances. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. In connection with the gentleman’s reso- 
lution he should bear in mind that the United States contains 
a great deal of territory, and although you proposed to give 
this committee power to conduct the investigations, if you 
limit the appropriation to $20,000 I do not see much necessity 
for having this committee at all. Does not the gentleman think 
$100,000 would be far better? 

Mr. SNELL. It might be better, but I think that $20,000 
would suffice for all extraordinary occasions. If more is needed 
it could be provided. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Does the gentleman know how much 
money has been spent on investigations of this character? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I do not know. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I did not just understand 
how the chairman of the Committee on Rules has called up 
this resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Newe York. Was it pending before the 
committee? 

Mr. SNELL. I did not present it as coming from the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It has been before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The committee has taken no 
action on it? 

Mr. SNELL. No. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman reported out 
a rule a week ago providing for the consideration of the Fed- 
eral employees’ retirement act. Does not the gentleman think 
that is more important to bring out that rule in the interest 
of the 500,000 employees than to make this last-minute gesture 
to the country? 

Mr. SNELL. If I wanted purely to be a demagogue I would 
say “Yes.” [Applause.] I have been a Member of this House 
for 13 years, and I have never uttered a demagogie sentence on 
the floor of this House, and will not begin now. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Oh, well, the gentleman can 
not deny—and I disclose no secret—that the gentleman from 
New York pocketed the rule making it in order to consider 
the Federal employees’ retirement act after voting for the rule. 
Is that demagoguery? Is not that a fair question? The rule 
has been pending here for a week. Why deceive our Federal 
employees? 

Mr. SNELL. I have answered the gentleman’s question, and 
I never deceive anyone. I vote as I talk. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have never demagogued on the 
floor of the House any more than has the gentleman from New 
York, but I will ask him this question and request a frank 
answer. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman can get one. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Why he has not brought forward 
the rule which applies to the retirement bill just mentioned by 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SNELL. Because I have not seen fit to. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is a frank answer as far as 
it goes, but will my friend go a little further and tell us why 
he has not seen fit? 

Mr. SNELL. That is as far as I care to go at the present 
time. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. The gentleman yesterday, in 
the most beautiful language and yet brutally, objected to my 
request for unanimous consent to consider a Senate resolution, 
because it had not been considered by a House committee. I 
think he was right under the general practice, but if he was 
right then he is unhappily wrong now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to say that this is the 
first time since I have been in the House that I have agreed with 
the gentleman, 
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Mr. SNELL. Thank you. I must be wrong. [Laughter and 
applause.] Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr, BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to 
conclude? 

Mr. SNELL. No. 

The previous question was ordered. 
$ PPA SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution, 

The resolution was agreed to, 

FEDERAL PRISONS 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer another resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 233 


Resolved, That a special committee is hereby created to consist of 
five Members of the House of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker. Said special committee is authorized and directed to hold 
hedrings, and to obtain all available information from dependable 
sources, relative to Federal prisoners confined in Federal, State, county, 
and municipal prisons and jails; the care of such prisoners as to hous- 
ing, food, health, recreation, work, discipline, classification, medical 
treatment, and other pertinent facts; the rates of compensation paid for 
maintenance and board of such prisoners, the services rendered for such 
compensation, and the beneficiaries of such compensation; and the need 
for additional Federal penal and reformatory institutions to take care 
of the Federal prisoners. 

Said special committee is further authorized and directed to make a 
survey of the employment of prisoners in the penal and reformatory 
institutions of the United States and of the several States; to gather 
information and statistics from reliable sources of the amount and kind 
of goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, and mined 
in such institutions; to ascertain to what extent such goods, wares, and 
merchandise come into competition with goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced, and mined by free labor; and to determine how 
such prisoners can be employed regularly and in what manner the goods, 
wares, and merchandise manufactured, produced, and mined by such 
ne ne GROAS OE Mate toe Sees MRO YARIS, > SEE 
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Said special committee is authorized to sit in Washington or any other 
conyenient place, to administer oaths and affirmations, to send for per- 
sons and papers, to employ necessary clerks and stenographers, the 
latter to be paid at a cost not to exceed 25 cents per 100 words, and 
said committee shall make a report to the House of Representatives of 
its findings, conclusions, and recommendations for legislation on or be- 
fore the first Monday in February, 1929, and may prepare bills to carry 
out its recommendations for reference to the proper committees of the 
House of Representatives. The expenses attendant upon the work of 
said committee shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives upon vouchers authorized by said committee and 
signed by its chairman, but such expenses shall not exceed the sum of 
$20,000, 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides for a gen- 
eral survey of-the penal institutions of the United States and 
the conditions existing therein by a committee of the House of 
Representatives, There has been no such survey made in the 
last 40 years. There seems to be a general demand for this 
survey not only by the Department of Justice but by several 
associations and people who have given a great deal of time and 
attention to a study of those conditions. As far as I know, 
there is no opposition whatever to the resolution. The only 
question is of getting some Members of the House who will do 
the real work that is required to make a proper report to the 
House in order that we may get some real instructive informa- 
tion—information that will guide us in passing legislation in 
regard to these institutions. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Tes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There is no question but that the 
purpose of the resolution is important, and I happen to know 
that the Department of Justice is very much interested in 
having this survey made; but my thought is whether the resolu- 
tion is sufficiently broad to authorize the committee to prepare 
and introduce bills seeking to remedy conditions they may find. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not go as far as to authorize them 
to introduce legislation, but they can get the required informa- 
tion ọn which to base information, and we can have the legis- 
lation introduced. This is as broad a resolution as we could 
offer. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. “he resolution provides specifically that 
the committee may embody their recommendations in bills to 
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be referred to the proper committees of the House; that is, the 
special committee itself can not report bills. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Has the gentleman any objection to stating 
from whom this resolution came? 

Mr. SNELL. Well, if the gentleman wants to know, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramseryer] is responsible for the 
mechanics of it, and it was based on a resolution originally 
introduced by my colleague from New York [Mr. BorLAN I. 

Mr. DYER. I will state to the gentleman from New York 
that the Judiciary Committee of the House under the rules is 
charged with the responsibility of legislating on matters affect- 
ing our penal institutions. We have made some surveys; we 
have considered that subject very carefully in many respects 
and presented a bill, which passed the House at this session, 
calling for two additional institutions to care for Federal 
prisoners. There has been no request, so far as I know, during 
this entire session by either of the gentlemen mentioned by 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. RamMseyer and Mr. BoyLan, 
that the Committee on the Judiciary investigate this subject 
and report the matter to the House. 

Mr. SNELL. This is no reflection whatever on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, let me say to the gentleman. It simply 
is to get information to place before the Judiciary Committee 
in connection with such legislation as may be desirable. 

Mr, DYER. I understand that. 

Mr. SNELL. And the Attorney General told me he had prac- 
tically the same bill before the Committee on the Judiciary. I 
do not know whether that has ever been reported out or not. 

Mr. DYER. There has been no request of the committee, so 
far as I know—and for most of the session I have been the 
acting chairman—for any consideration of this subject. I think 
this is a bad time to present the matter here, in the closing 
hours of the session, without the committee haying had a 
chance to consider it. 

Mr. SNELL. This is not legislation. This is simply to 
make a survey and get some information to place before the 
gentleman’s honorable committee, so that the committee can 
legislate intelligently. _ 

Mr. DYER. Our committee should have been consulted about 
this proposition in some way. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is not an investigating committee. All matters providing 
merely for inyestigating must go to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. DYER. I will state to the gentleman that these resolu- 
tions, according to the gentleman from New York, were re 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and, so far as I know, 
there has been no request whatever from any of these gentle- 
men that the committee investigate the subject, and for that 
reason I do not think the House should act upon it without 
some evidence that such an investigation is necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I have not the floor. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BoxLANI. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
particularly in answer to the gentleman from the Judiciary 
Committee, I would like to say that this resolution was intro- 
duced on the very opening day of the session, December 5 last, 
and the bill was referred to the Committee on Rules. I have 
been trying ever since that time to get some action on it. So 
the gentleman will see there was an effort made to get action. 

There is not any desire under this resolution to take any- 
thing away from the distinguished Judiciary Committee. It is 
simply to ascertain facts that may be presented to them in 
order that proper legislation may be framed. As the distin- 
guished chairman has told you, for over 40 years there has been 
no investigation of Federal prisons. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will permit, I do not desire to 
take up the time of the House or to cause unnecessary debate. 
I realize myself, personally, that such an investigation is 
highly important and necessary, and my only comment was that 
we should have considered it in the committee before it was 
brought upon the floor; but I shall not insist upon that and I 
will not object to the resolution, 

Mr. BOYLAN,. I would like to say one further word. The 
prison population has increased within the last 10 years over 
150 per cent, and in the Federal prisons to-day conditions are 
deplorable, due to overcrowding. The physical conditions are 
such that they can not properly care for the vast number of 
prisoners confined on account of the enforcement of the nar- 
cotie law and the prohibition law. 

This is simply a step along humane lines in order that proper 
housing and proper feeding and the question of employment 
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of prisoners may be carefully looked into. I think in the 
passage of this resolution the House will perform one of its 
outstanding humane acts of this session. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Is there not the desire on the part of those 
in charge of local State prisons to which the overflow from the 
Federal prisons has been sent that some more modern and 
more equitable arrangement be made as to the agreement which 
the Federal authorities may make with the local prison authori- 
ties in the housing of these prisoners? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I believe that is true; and, furthermore, I 
think conditions are such that we should have additional Fed- 
eral prisons in this country in order to properly care for Federal 
prisoners and not have us knocking at the doors of county jails 
looking for the admission of Federal prisoners and haying 
them admitted to jails where there are not proper accommo- 
dations to care for them. ; 

Mr. CANNON. And without the local institutions being 
adequately compensated. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The gentleman said some- 
thing about not getting action. The gentleman had a hearing 
before the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And the gentleman knows 
that our committee has been consigering this matter and has 
given it thorough consideration. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes; I simply stated that in answer to the 
statement of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SNELL. So far as the Rules Committee is concerned, 
I may say that it has given this resolution more consideration 
than any resolution that has been before it this session. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I simply made that statement in answer to 
the gentleman of the Judiciary Committee who has stated that 
no effort was made to get action on it. 

I want to say that the treatment accorded by the Rules Com- 
mittee has been splendid. They gave a very extended hearing, 
for which I am very deeply grateful to them, as well as for 
their action to-day. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it contemplated that this committee is 
going to investigate conditions where district courts are held 
and the prisoners go into various county jails? 

Mr. SNELL. So far as they can, in a general way. Of 
2 855 they will not visit every county jail in the United 

tates. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But that is contemplated? 

Mr. SNELL. In a general way, they will go over the whole 
situation. It is a very wide resolution if they undertake it all. 

Mr, Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FARM RELIEF 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS] may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I desire to discuss briefly the causes of the failure 
to enact adequate farm relief at this session of Congress. 

The farmers of the United States, who have been looking to 
Congress for legislation that would assist them in marketing 
the surplus of the great staple food products in a more orderly 
and profitable manner, are again to see Congress adjourn with 
no law on the statute books. They will be greatly disappointed, 
and they have a right to be. They will know that somebody, 
somewhere, is to blame for this failure to enact proper and help- 
ful legislation for agriculture. Both political parties are sol- 
emnly pledged to assist in the enactment of legislation that will 
put agriculture on an economic parity with industry and labor. 
Everybody and every party has been for farm relief. Yet 
another session of Congress is closing, with no legislation, and 
the problem is apparently no nearer solution than when it was 
first considered in 1924, and is to be made a political football in 
a presidential campaign. , 

The farmers of America have common sense. They are in- 
telligent and fair-minded, and will when they have dispassion- 
ately considered the whole matter, fix responsibility for the 
failure of Congress to enact adequate farm legislation where 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
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that responsibility rightfully belongs. If any person or any 
group of persons or any political party imagine they can suc- 
cessfully play politics with the farmers of the United States or 
their economic problems, they are doomed to a certain and a 
rude disallusionment. 

No one was surprised when President Coolidge vetoed the 
Haugen-McNary bill the other day. Everyone knew he would 
yeto it if it was again presented to him with an equalization-fee 
provision. No one knew this better than those who sponsored 
the bill. They knew if Congress passed a farm bill with the 
equalization fee it meant no legislation at this session of 
Congress. They proceeded with their eyes wide open, and knew 
just as well what would happen three months ago as they did 
the day the veto message reached the Senate. 

President Coolidge vetoed this bill in 1927. He based his 
veto largely on the ground the equalization-fee provision was 
unconstitutional He was fortified in his position by an 
opinion of the Attorney General of the United States stating 
the scheme was unconstitutional. He was also supported in his 
position by the ablest constitutional lawyers in the House and 
Senate. During the debates it has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by such eminent authorities as Senator Rrep of Missouri, 
Senator Boram, of Idaho, Senator Warsa of Montana, and in 
the House by men like Judge Moore, of Virginia, and Governor 
Mor radu of the same State. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I do not yield. 

Entertaining these views no one expected President Coolidge 
to give his approval of that proposition when presented to him 
a second time. 

This was the situation confronting the friends of farm-relief 
legislation when Congress conyened in December. Those of us 
who had been supporting the equalization-fee principle and 
who believed the necessity for farm legislation was urgent, 
were called upon to decide the very serious question of whether 
we would insist on the equalization fee going into a farm bill 
again, thus defeating all farm legislation for the session, or 
whether we would for the time being waive that controversial 
feature of our farm bill and make an effort to get on the statute 
books the very best farm legislation possible at this session. 
The decision we were called upon to make was a very grave 
one and was of tremendous importance to American agriculture. 
The decision we made would determine whether we would have 
legislation or no legislation. We were not passing judgment on 
whether the equalization fee was sound or unsound, whether it 
was constitutional or unconstitutional, whether President 
Coolidge was right or wrong in vetoing the former bill. 

We were simply accepting a practical situation as we found 
it and trying to determine the proper course to pursue in the 
interests of agriculture. 

Before the Christmas holidays, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. PURNELL] and myself, both being members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, undertook to ascertain the sentiment 
of Members who had in former sessions supported the Haugen 
bill with the equalization fee. We made a very careful canvass 
and I think talked with practically every Member, at least on 
the Republican side, who had yoted with us in the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Illinois, I can not yield. 

The sentiment expressed to us was almost unanimous that 
the equalization fee should be omitted from whatever bill was 
reported by the Agricultural Committee. I am sure he will 
bear me out in the statement that less than 20 Members on 
the Republican side of the House expressed the view that the 
equalization fee should be included in a bill this year. While 
I am not in a position to speak definitely as to the sentiment of 
Members generally on the Democratic side of the House, I 
can say that many of our friends on that side who heretofore 
earnestly and consistently supported the equalization fee ad- 
vised us they favored dropping the fee for this session and 
passing the best possible bill under the circumstances. It is 
my opinion, and I measure my words in making the statement, 
there were not to exceed 50 Members of the House who believed 
it good policy or in the interest of agriculture to insist on the 
equalization fee going into the bill this year. That was the 
undoubted and, I think, the admitted feeling and judgment of 
Members of the House as they assembled in December for the 
opening of the session. 

Fourteen members of the Honse Committee on Agriculture 
out of 21, in formal conferences and in conversations among 
themselves, agreed that the equalization fee should be omitted 
from the bill reported by the committee. 

This was the situation in the House and in the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House when hearings on farm relief legis- 
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lation started in January. At that time spokesmen for certain 
farm organizations and others who had been active in the 
support of the Haugen bill with the equalization fee came to 
Washington. They were informed as to the situation and told 
that the overwhelming sentiment of friends of agricultural re- 
lief legislation in the House fayored a bill incorporating as 
much of our program as we could hope to have approved by 
the President, eliminating for the present the equalization fee. 
These gentlemen were told their insistence on the equalization 
fee meant no legislation at this session and would probably 
detay legislation for two years. They were told a majority of 
the committee and a majority of Members of the House felt 
it would be a very serious mistake to defeat all farm legisla- 
tion by standing for a program which was doomed to failure. 

Very much to the surprise of members of the committee and 
to the friends of agricultural relief legislation in the House, 
representatives of the American farm bureau and other organi- 
zations affiliated with that organization took the position that 
the N fee must be retained as part of any farm bill 
enacted. 

They took the position that it was better to have no legisla- 
tion than to have legislation with the fee omitted. 

They utterly disregarded the opinions and advice of Members 
of the House whose friendship for agriculture no one ques- 
tioned and indicated clearly their intentions to go into the 
districts of Members and fight them for reelection unless they 
joined in the program of putting an equalization fee bill up to 
President Coolidge again. 

The attitude of these organizations in insisting on the equali- 
zation fee or nothing is clearly shown in the testimony of 
Chester H. Gray, Washington representative of the American 
farm bureau when he appeared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, 

The following questions propounded to Mr. Gray and his 
answers to the same appear in the record of the hearings: 


Mr. WinLiaMs of Illinois, Mr. Gray, you stated in answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. KINchxton that your organization was backing up its 
original position on the equalization fee? 

Mr, Gray. Yes, 

Mr. WILLiaus of Ilinois. That means that you would prefer to have 
Congress pass a farm relief bill containing an equalization fee, and 
have that vetoed and get no legislation, rather than have Congress pass 
the very best possible farm relief bill at this time? 

Mr. Gray, I could not answer your question as you state it. 

Mr. Wiciiams of Illinois, You would rather have no bill than have 
one without an equalization fee? 

Mr. Jones. I would like to have an answer. 

Mr. Gray, I don't agree, neither does this conference—and I think 
I speak the unanimous voice of the conference—that we necessarily 
must expect a presidential veto on a bill such as we are now advocating. 

Mr. WiLtiAMs of Illinois. The President said in his veto message he 
could not approve it on account of the equalization fee, and he gave 
two reasons. One was that it was unconstitutional. He undoubtedly 
will not change his position on that. The other was that it would 
destroy American agriculture. You don’t expect him to sign a bill with 
an equalization fee in it, do you? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir; as this bill is drawn. 

Mr. WIILIAus of Illinois. Then you are the only man in Washington 
that knows what is going on that even dreams that he will sign it. 
You are here asking the American Congress, after we have worked 
seven years, and worked hard, to get some real farm relief, to pass 
a bill that you and your organization are bound to know is going to 
be vetoed, and destroy the possibility of getting any kind of relief 
in this session, I asked you to state, and I think you should state to 
this committee, because I think the committee has a right to know, 
and I think the Congress has a right to know, and this country has a 
right to know, whether you are here now demanding the enactment of 
a bill containing an equalization fee or nothing. 

Mr. Gray. We are demanding the enactment of a bill containing the 
equalization fee, 

Mr. Wittiams of Illinois. You know that means nothing. You are 
bound to know that. 

Mr. Gray. I do not agree that it means nothing. 

a s * > * 


. „ 

Mr. Px xxl. Mr. Gray, if I may interrupt Mr. ANDRESEN for just 
one question: On the other hand, if some of us decide to follow the 
views of the farm organizations, as we have done here for a number 
of years, and take the responsibility for sending a bill down to the 
President which we know now will be vetoed, and we rely upon your 
judgment and the farmers get no legislation, then you take the responsi- 
bility for our action? 

Mr. Gray. We are not shirking that responsibility. 

Mr. PURNELL. I say it is a two-edged sword. If we do what we 
think is right and it does not agree with what you think is right, then 
we are responsible; but if we follow your judgment and are wrong. 
that is your responsibility, 
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Mr. Gray. That is a very gentlemanly and very exact way of stating 
it, I believe. 

Mr. Abkixs. In other words, if we can not get the bill as suggested 
by your organization, with the equalization fee in it, your judgment is 
that we had better not have anything? 

Mr. Gray. That would be our judgment. 

Mr. ADKINS. That is what I want to know. 

* = ~ a $ * Ld 

The unyielding attitude of farm representatives doomed all 
farm legislation for the session and created a situation very 
much to the liking of those who regard political relief more 
desirable and urgent than farm relief. Full advantage of this 
situation was taken by those who thought it good polities for 
themselyes to embarrass the President of the United States. 

Naturally leaders of the opposition party felt a veto of a farm 
bill would work to their advantage. It would embitter and 
turn against the President and his party Republican farmer 
votes in the agricultural States. Consequently we found ardent 
and last-ditch equalization-fee advocates springing up over- 
night. While talking long and loud in public, they were assur- 
ing each other in private that they were taking no chances in 
demanding the equalization fee, as the President was sure to 
veto it, and it would not become a law, and that would defeat 
the Republican Party in the agricuitural States. 

On the Republican side also the opportunity to play politics 
could not be resisted by those whose chief political strength is 
in farming the farmer. These gentlemen evidently thought it 
would be good politics to force President Coolidge to veto a 
farm bill just before the Kansas City convention, and they left 
nothing undone to bring about that situation. 

The influences I haye enumerated—the unyielding attitude 
of powerful and reputable farm organizations, aided and abetted 
by those seeking political relief—were sufficient to retain the 
equalization fee in the bill in the Committee on Agriculture, 
to pass it through the House, and send it down to the President. 

Those who wanted an equalization fee bill or nothing got 
both their first and their second choice. They got the equaliza- 
tion fee-and they got nothing. They ought to be satisfied. 

Frantic and violent criticism of President Coolidge will not 
long mislead the farmers of the United States as to what has 
really happened to them and will not blind them in fixing re- 
sponsibility for the failure of farm legislation at this session 
of Congress where that responsibility rightfully belongs. 

There was urgent need for farm legislation at this session 
of Congress. The farmers expected legislation. They were en- 
titled to it, and a majority of the Members of Congress, espe- 
cially a majority of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, were anxious and willing to assist them in getting the 
very best possible legislation that could be obtained under 
existing conditions. 

Responsibilty for failure must rest with those who, assum- 
ing to speak for agriculture, demanded the impossible—those 
who said we will have just what we want, and all we want, or 
we will have nothing. 

The American people have confidence in President Coolidge. 
They know that he is honest and that he is courageous. They 
may disagree with him on matters but they know he will do the 
right as he sees it at all times without regard to what the 
political consequences may be to himself or his party. [Ap 

lause. ] 
p The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for five minutes more, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, if 
the gentleman is going to get additional time he ought to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I will yield when I am through. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman is making a speech 
now for the farmer when he voted to support the bill, He 
ought to recognize the right to be interrupted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I am speaking for the farmers 
and explaining how they were denied legislation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How did the gentleman vote on the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The gentleman from Texas voted 
against the bill a year ago and then this session urged his 
Democratic colleagues, both in the Committee on Agriculture 
and on the floor of the House, to be sure and retain the equali- 
zation fee in the bill because it would be certain to be vetoed 
and would help the Democratic Party. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes, 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman is as accurate about 
that as he is as to the position of the President of the United 
States in regard to farm organizations. The gentleman from 
Texas did not vote against the bill a year ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The gentleman did not vote; 
he was against the bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Then why does the gentleman put 
into the Recorp statements that are erroneous? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. That was an oversight. The 
gentleman did not vote; he was against the legislation. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman can not point to 
anything to show that I was against it, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The gentleman from Texas was 
active during the time that the hearing was going on before the 
Committee on Agriculture, assuring his colleagues in the cloak 
ee. aoe it was good politics to keep the equalization fee in 

e à 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I was only following out what the 
gentleman from Illinois wanted me te do. He was in favor 
of the legislation, and I wanted to see him and the farmers 
get what they wanted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I have been constantly in favor 
of farm legislation both in the committee and in the House. I 
voted for the McNary-Haugen bill with the equalization fee 
in it. I would have been glad to have done it again this session 
if we had a ghost of a chance to have it written on the statute 
books. My position was that we ought to have farm legislation. 
I did not agree with those who took the position that the 
equalization fee is absolutely essential to legislation that is 
worth something to agriculture. So I took the position that 
the majority of the membership in this House entertained in 
December, that if we wanted to help agriculture and not play 
politics the thing to do was to report out the best possible 
bill we could get signed, recognizing the fact that it takes 
both the Congress and the President to make laws; and, as a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, I say to the gentle- 
man that I voted to strike the equalization fee from the bill, 
om 1 well knew it, and when that was not done I supported 

e bill. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to know if the gentleman 
is not on the Republican steering committee? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. No; I am not. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Well, he ought to be. {Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If I were on the Democratic 
steering committee, perhaps I could do a better job for the 
gentleman's party. 

Mr. ABERNETHY.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, they did not expect 
him to sign the MeNary-Haugen farm bill with its equalization 
fee. They knew he would not. He had vetoed it once on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional and unsound. They knew 
he was supported in his views as to its unconstitutionality by 
the best legal minds in the country. They would have lost their 
respect for him if he had yielded to political expediency and 
signed the bill. s 

This game of trying to put President Coolidge “in the hole” 
is not a new one in Congress. During the winter of 1923 and 
1924 Congress did little else than play at the game of putting 
Coolidge in the hole. His suggestions were scouted and: his 
policies were defeated on roll call after roll call. This Chamber 
resounded daily with the applause of those who were engaged 
in the delightful pastime of putting him in the hole. A few 
months later the people marched to the polls and pulled him 
out of the hole by a plurality of more than 7,000,000 votes. He 
still has the confidence of the people, and this latest attempt 
to put him in the hole will recoil on those who schemed it. 
{Applause on the Republican side.] 

The American people know that of all men in public life in 
this country to-day, Calvin Coolidge is preeminent in courage, 
and that his integrity is as fixed and rugged as the granite hills 
of his native State. [Applause on the Republican side.] Noth- 
ing but his own positive statement that he will not accept the 
nomination if tendered him by the Republican convention at 
Kansas City will prevent him from being the next President 
of the United States. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its princi- 
pal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested, a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 18622. An act to amend and supplement the Code of 
Laws of the United States of America, 
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The message further announced that the Senate had agreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr.; 

S. 1191. An act to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled 
“An act providing for allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes“; 

S. 1297. An act to extend the benefits of the United States 
1 compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alice E. 

oore ; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson; 

S. 3314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

S. 3931. An act for the relief of Augusta Cornog; and 

S. 3991. An act declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida, to be 
“ public purposes within the meaning of the proviso in section 
7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the use for permanent construction at military posts of the 
proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real prop- 
erty, and authorizing the sale of certain military reservations, 
and for other purposes.” 

The* message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

II. R. 7492. An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6, 1920; 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport ; 

H. R. 13248. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 

cost of one fleet submarine; 
II. R. 13651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale County 
on the highway now under construction from Dothan to Enter- 
prise; and 

H. R. 18996. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl River 
at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with an amendment in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union; 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
H Territories and insular possessions of the United States; 
an 

H. R. 12064. An act to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law to be made to Congress. 

SAFETY OF SUBMARINES 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
when the second deficiency appropriation bill was considered 
in the Senate, an item was added of $20,000 for the purpose of 
authorizing the Navy Department to make certain investigations 
and appoint experts to assist in the work in connection with 
submarine disasters, the proposition doubtless growing out of 
the 8-4 disaster. That amendment was eliminated in confer- 
ence. Since the House approved the action of the conferees, 
the question has been raised whether or not anything is being 
done or will be done looking to the further study of the sub- 
marine question, especially from the standpoint of safety. The 
reason the item was eliminated by the conferees was because 
the naval appropriation act for the coming fiscal year, and 
which had been signed by the President less than 10 days 
previously, carried not $20,000, but $200,000 for the work that 
could have been accomplished under the $20,000 item carried 
in the deficiency appropriation bill. As a matter of fact, we 
made the amount of money immediately available, and the 
department is proceeding at this time with the work of study- 
ing the problem of submarines, having particularly in view the 


.thought of eliminating disasters that may result in loss of life 


and destruction of property. Already very great attention has 
been paid to the subject by the department, and for this work 
the measure already passed carried the amount of money that 
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experts within the department had indicated to the members 
of the subcommittee that framed the Navy bill could be rea- 
sonably and wisely expended for this important undertaking. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for three minutes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUBMARINE SAFETY APPLIANCES—VETERANS’ CREDIT IN CIVIL- 
SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to make a 
few remarks along the lines of those of the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frenc]. About two years ago the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GRIFFIN], after the disaster to the 8-51, spoke 
in this House and advocated certain safety devices which the 
Navy Department proceeded to ignore, and, as a result, when 
the S—4 was sunk, the lives of the crew were lost. If the advice 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] had been taken 
I think it fair to say that the lives of every one of those men 
would have been sayed. The present Congress has appropriated 
$200,000 in order to permit the Navy Department to go ahead 
immediately with their research work to develop practical 
safety devices for use in submarines and for taking the crew 
out of disabled submarines. It does not do any good to criti- 
cise the Navy Department for what has taken place in the 
past, but that department now has ample funds available to 
construct emergency devices to save the lives of any men who 
may go down in submarines, 

A friend of mine from New York City, Mr. John F. O'Rourke, 
a prominent consulting engineer, who has built many of the sub- 
ways under New York and has given years of expert study 
to the construction and use of compressed-air chambers, has 
suggested a plan to lower a diving bell or compressed-air cham- 
ber by a derrick upon the hatch of a sunken submarine. This 
is a very simple, practical device, which will not cost more 
than $5,000. I have been assured by the Navy Department, by 
the officers in charge of construction, that they are now pro- 
ceeding with the $200,000 allotted by Congress to make a diving 
bell or compressed-air chamber along the design presented by 
Mr. O’Rourke to lower down upon the hatch of a submarine. 
All that is necessary is to put a ring around the hatch with 
clamps on it, and then simply to lower this compressed-air 
chamber upon or near the hatch, there being weights in the 
bell to move it around, and after attaching the clamps and 
regulating the compressed air to permit the men in the sunken 
submarine to come out through the compressed-air chamber, 
which would hold its own crew of several men and have tele- 
phone connections. 

In all of the accidents to submarines in this country never 
once has the Navy Department sayed the men who have gone 
down in the submarine. Now, with $200,000 available for 
research work and the construction of safety devices and with 
the O'Rourke design and 3,500 others that need analysis, I 
am hopeful for once that Congress can adjourn feeling assured 
when they adjourn that the Navy Department will do its full 
duty, and that the lives of men who may go down in submarines 
will be saved in the future. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield on that subject, before he leaves it? 

Mr. FISH. I yield to the gentleman, briefly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I would like to point out to the 
gentleman that this $200,000 appropriation was inserted by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations on the motion of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Coperanp], who re- 
ceived the amendment from myself, with an application from 
the New York Navy Yard. It is for the increase of the Navy. 
It provides for ptans and specifications for three fleet subma- 
rines authorized in 1916 and four destroyers. 

That is the kind of contribution made by this Congress to 
the increase of the Navy. It was thought at the time it was 
put in to be a purely submarine safety device. 

Mr. FISH. I think the gentleman is in error. I believe 
that appropriation was put in as the result of House Joint 
Resolution 131, introduced by our beloved deceased col- 
league, Thomas Butler of Pennsylvania, and that when the 
Senate refused to agree the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in charge of naval appropriations authorized $200,000 for 
research work. Is that correct? 
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Mr. FRENCH. I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Back] is speaking about an entirely different subject from 
that which I was discussing and which is now being discussed 
by my colleague [Mr. Fisu] from New York. The item to 
which we are referring is the $200,000 item included in the 
regular Naval Establishment bill; an item that was put in on 
the House side; an item that I would say originated within 
the subcommittee itself, and after further discussion with the 
department and others it was the subject of a special estimate 
from the Bureau of the Budget, in the amount of $200,000. 
The item to which the gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK] 
seems to have referred was another item of $200,000 carried 
in the second deficiency bill and which provided for plans for 
eonstruction of new submarines, and not for the study of safety 
devices. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has again expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman may 
have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FISH. The House passed yesterday afternoon House 
Joint Resolution 238 intreduced by me, providing for 5 points 
credit to all veterans and 10 points to all disabled veterans in 
civil-service examinations. The Senate acquiesced unanimously 
in last night’s session and the resolution now goes to the Presi- 
dent for signature. We all know that Congress has been liberal 
in providing compensation, hospitalization, and rehabilitation for 
our disabled veterans, but we have done very little to secure 
jobs for the disabled, and that applies not only to the present 
Republican administration but to the prior Democratic adminis- 
tration under President Wilson. We have not been able to 
break down the red tape so that the crippled veterans can get a 
job, to help in providing for their families. 

The Congress of the United States has appropriated large 
sums for our disabled veterans, and the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau under General Hines has administered these funds hon- 
estly and efficiently in the interests of the disabled veterans of 
the World War. There are still a number of claims that need 
adjustment and there yet remains those claims where there is 
difficulty in proving war origin which need adjudication. We 
are spending over a million dollars a day on our disabled and 
no American begrudges the expenditure. We have, however, 
fallen down badly on the main objective of finding positions for 
the disabled and thereby helping the veterans to help themselyes. 
They do not seek charity but an opportunity to work for a liy- 
ing and to support their wives and families. It is true that 
banks and large private concerns have employed a number of our 
disabled veterans, but that does not excuse the Government or 
free it from further obligation. The Government has given a 
large measure of lip service through public statements, but has 
failed lamentably to help the disabled obtain positions in the 
Federal service through the one agency under its control—the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

It is not a pleasant duty for me to arraign the members of the 
Civil Service Commission for lack of sympathy for the disabled 
veterans, but the facts speak for themselves. The Executive 
order of March 3, 1923, issued by President Harding, requires 
the commission to add 5 points to the earned rating of the 
veteran, and 10 points to the disabled veteran, when he takes an 
examination for a civil-service position, but the commission 
refuses to live up to either the spirit or the letter of that Execu- 
tive order. 

Frequently the disabled veteran who applies and takes the ex- 
amination does not receive this preference of 10 points. The 
commission has justified its action by a ruling whereby the 10- 
point advantage is not allowed unless the candidate receives 60 
per cent in his written test. Consequently the disabled veteran 
who receives 59 or less gets no preference and is not allowed to 
qualify for the ensuing oral and character test, whereas the 
nonyeteran with 60 per cent is. The same arbitrary ruling ap- 
plies to the able-bodied war veterans with 5-point preference as 
to the disabled veterans. There are 559,138 Federal civil service 
employees with a turnover of approximately 40,000 a year. 

It seems to me there is a duty on the part of the Government 
to see that the disabled veterans are given a chance to earn a 
livelihood when Government positions are open. I do not ask 
that the present employees be thrown out, but with 40,000 posi- 
tions ayailable each year I believe the veterans should be given 
preference in filling them. The high-handed and arbitrary 
action of the commission helps to shut the door to these jobs in 
the face of the American veterans of both the Spanish and the 
World War, and defeats the very object of the existing Executive 
order. There has been no armistice for many of these disabled 
veterans, yet the United States Civil Service Commission sits 
back in smug complacency and has declined to grant the pre- 
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scribed preference to the disabled veterans. If the commission- 
ers continue to act in contravention to the Executive order they 
should be asked to resign and some disabled veterans appointed 
in their places, 

The number of disabled veterans in the Government service 
is criminally small. Ask the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans, or the Spanish War 
Veterans. They know the facts and the difficulty in getting a 
job for a disabled yeteran on account of the civil-service regu- 
lations. Go to the various departments in Washington and see 
how many disabled yeterans of the World War are working 
for the Government; go to the National Museum or the Smith- 
sonian building, where practically every man should be a dis- 
abled veteran and you will find only two. There are 368 men 
employed by the National Museum, Smithsonian, and so forth, 
and only two are disabled veterans of the World War. Eighty 
per cent of the positions are for watchmen or guards and the 
very place for disabled soldiers. One of the disabled without a 
leg is a guard at the Freer Art Gallery and the other without 
an arm is watchman at the Zoological Park. Go to the Museé 
du Louvre, or to any other of the French, British, or German 
public buildings or museums and you will find practically all 
the guards and guides disabled soldiers with one arm or one 
leg or badly crippled or gassed. The American people have re- 
peatedly made promises and given pledges to care for our 
disabled and they want to keep faith by helping them to fill 
every available position in the Government service for which 
they are qualified. 

I get no satisfaction in criticizing the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; what I want is favorable action; to get action it is neces- 
sary to place the blame publicly where it belongs on the com- 
mission which will probably issue a long statement proclaim- 
ing its innocence and devotion to the disabled. It is acts not 
words that counts. It is jobs not excuses or arbitrary rulings 
that help the veterans and keeps faith with them. 

There are 170 men employed by the United States Civil 
Service Commission, all with civil-service status, and yet just 
one disabled veteran of the World War. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. What kind of preference can the 
disabled American veteran expect from the United States Civil 
Service Commission which only employs one disabled World 
War Veteran on its own force. 

It might also be interesting to know, although I do not want 
them thrown out unless they were slackers, how many of the 
employees now holding jobs under the Civil Service Commis- 
sion were appointed during the war, when the disabled veterans 
got their wounds and disabilities. 

It is time for us to wake up to the fact that we have not 
been getting jobs in this country for our disabled soldiers 
under the Federal Government. I hope when we come back 
we shall be able to enact some more legislation that will give 
real preference to disabled soldiers and help place them in 
Federal positions where they can earn their living. [Applause.] 


MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I insert the following speech, which I will 
deliver to-morrow, May 30, at Warwick, N. Y.: 

It is fitting that the American people should pause in their daily 
tasks and do honor and pay tribute to the heroes of all our wars and 
bedeck their graves with flowers. 

It is just 10 years ago to-day that the onrushing victorious German 
armies captured Chateau Thierry and reached the Marne, where they 
were stopped by tha Second and Third American Divisions. The Ger- 
man offensive the end of May, 1918, took the French by surprise. It 
was the most successful major operation on the western front, and in 
three days the German Army advanced from the Chemin des Dames 
with little loss to Chateau Thierry, on the Marne, capturing 60,000 
prisoners and 500 field guns, to be finally checked by American troops. 
It was our first important military contribution toward winning the 
war. 

We should not only pause on Memorial Day to pay our homage to 
these veterans who paid the supreme sacrifice and to those who have 
gone beyond, but we should ask ourselves if we have kept faith with 
our pledges that this was a war to end wars. It is true that for 10 
years our efforts have been faltering and faint-hearted, but a new dawn 
of world peace has suddenly appeared on the horizon as a result of 
the proposal of Secretary of State Kellogg to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy between the six great nations of the 
world, which has already been accepted in principle by all of them, 

As a Representative in Congress from this district I am glad to state 
that I spoke in Congress and urged the outlawry of wars of aggression 
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three years ago. The outlawry of war is one of those foolish ideas that 
remain foolish until realized. Six months ago every diplomat in 
Europe thought such a proposal crazy, and to-day it is dominating the 
whole diplomacy of Europe and of the civilized world. It is not a 
question at this moment of disarmament, but if the scheme works then 
practical disarmament will follow. We are in the midst of the greatest 
bloodless revolution in the history of the world—the outlawry of war 
and substitution of arbitration and justice. The time is fast approach- 
ing when swords will be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks and nation shall not arm against nation. This bloodless revolu- 
tion is the work of the ex-service men. It is the result of their sacri- 
fices and hardships and would have been different if we had lost the 
war. The credit belongs to them. 

It is our duty to strive to prevent wars, to outlaw wars, and to do 
away with this curse of mankind. There is an overwhelming desire 
for peace among the thinking people throughout the world because they 
know that there is no human excuse for the barbaric, savage, and anti- 
quated method of settling international disputes by bloodshed and the 
killing of our fellowmen. It is now 10 years since the armistice yet 
war as an institution is just as legitimate as it has been since the dawn 
of history. If the Emperor of Japan declared war on us to-morrow, it 
would be just as legal and lawful as for American citizens to belong 
to a church or to send their children to public schools. 

Have we already forgotten that there were 10,000,000 selected men 
of the enlightened nations slaughtered in the World War, 5,000,000 
more maimed, and hundreds of billions of dollars of the savings of 
generations consumed for destructive purposes? We have done nothing, 
attempted nothing to destroy the legality of the war system. The only 
time to fight war and try to prevent future wars is in time of peace. 

The hopes and aspirations of humanity are written in the Kellogg 
proposal, here is a program that the peace-loving people of the world 
can agree upon. If the six leading powers will mutually agree to re- 
nounce war, except for self-defense, the peace societies can get ready to 
disband. The multilateral treaty presented by Secretary Kellogg to 
outlaw war goes far beyond the wildest dreams of the League of Na- 
tions. The substitution of arbitration, mediation, conciliation, and 
judicial processes for arbitrament by bloodshed is not visionary or 
impractical. It is nothing more than a great human proposal for the 
benefit of humanity and the maintenance of civilization. 

The conscience of the thoughtful people of the world is awake to 
the obligations to promote peace, and woe to the nation that stands in 
the way. The people of the world know the horrors and folly of the war 
system and are united in demanding its abolition. No nation or people 
will want to take the responsibility of blocking the road to peace or 
preventing the leading nations of the world from combining to outlaw 
war and thereby turning their undivided efforts to abolishing ignorance, 
poverty, disease, and crime—the four great remaining enemies of man- 
kind. Let us unite in support of true international Christianity and 
write into a treaty this international desire for world peace, this vision 
of a better world in which reason and justice will be substituted for 
violence and war among civilized nations, 

We are accustomed to hearing our diplomacy jeered at and belittled 
and often overreached by foreign diplomats. We can well afford to 
ignore such criticism, as our American foreign policy has won a notable 
triumph for world peace. We have proposed to renounce war in spite 
of the fact that we are the richest and most powerful nation in the 
world, Every American citizen should feel proud of our honest and 
sincere efforts and active leadership in urging a world-wide renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy, 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communications which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows; 
May 29, 1928. 
Hon. NICHOLAS Loncworrn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Dran MR. Speaker: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Yours very truly, 
C. W. RAMSEYER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House an- 
other resignation, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

May 29, 1928, 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, t 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Mr. LONGWORTH: I herewith tender my resignation as a 
member of the following committees: Banking and Currency, Library, 
Irrigation and Reclamation, 

Very truly yours, 
Jonx C. ALLEN. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House an- 
other resignation, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
May 29, 1928. 
To the honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, the Committee on Flood 
Control, the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and the 
Committee on the Library, said resignation to take effect immediately. 
Yours very truly, 
F. M. DAVENPORT, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 

There was no objection, 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk three 
resolutions and ask unanimous consent for their immediate con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 234 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following resolution : 
“ Resolved, That DANIEL R. ANTHONY, Jr., of Kansas, be, and he 
is hereby, elected chairman of the Committee on Appropriations.” 


House Resolution 235 
Mr. Titson submitted the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, That FreD A. BRITTEN, of Illinois, be, and he is hereby, 
elected chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs.” 
House Resolution 236 


Mr. Trusox submitted the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the following Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the following-named standing committees of the 
House, to wit: 

“C. WILLIAM Ramseyer, of Iowa, and FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, 
of New York, Committee on Ways and Means. 

“JOHN C. ALLEN, of Illinois, Committee on Appropriations. 

“ JOSEPH L. Hoorn, of Michigan, Committee on the Library.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolutions will be 
respectively agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

ESTATE OF HALLER NUTT, DECEASED 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report 
on the Senate bill 1769, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 1769) entitled “An act for the relief of the legal representa- 
tive of the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased,” having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 1, and agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 2: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the amount inserted by the House amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “ $75,000”; and the House agree to the same. 
JAMES G, STRONG, 
JOSEPH L. HOOPER, 
B. G. LOWREY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
GERALD P. NYB, 
W. H. MCMASTER, 
H. D. STEPHENS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], who is the ranking 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, and myself, as 
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ranking member on the Republican side, may have 10 legislative 
days in which to file a statement, respectively, in reference to 
the accomplishments of this Congress. 

Incidentally, I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LanKForp] to withdraw his objection to my request to 
insert in the Reoorp the speech made by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that I now 
withdraw my objection to the request made by the gentleman 
from Indiana and willingly and gladly consent to the request. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that he and the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Byens] be allowed 10 days in which to extend their remarks 
on the accomplishments of the Congress. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana renews his 
request, to which objection has been withdrawn by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, that he be allowed to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp by printing an address delivered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. PURNELLI. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

REVIEW OF APPROPRIATIONS, BUDGET ESTIMATES, AND OTHER 
GOVERNMENT FINANCES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, the close of the first session of the 


Seventieth Congress brings us to that stage in the political life 
of the Government and parties where a mere recital of the 
work of the past session would be an incomplete account of the 
stewardship of the party which has been in full control of the 
Government for the last seven years and in partial control dur- 
ing the last nine years. We have passed through a financial 
epoch in Government and an historical résumé of the achieve- 
ments of the Republican Party during that period reveals a 
record of financial accomplishment so courageous, so steadfast, 
so sound, and so successful that it is not equaled in the history 
of any nation. 

The Republican Party came into power in the Congress on 
March 4, 1919, as a result of the elections of the fall of 1918. 
The new Congress was summoned into extra session by Presi- 
dent Wilson on May 19, 1919. President Harding took office on 
March 4, 1921, as a result of the elections of the fall of 1920. 
The record made by the Republican Congress during the two 
years from 1919 to 1921, while the administration was Demo- 
cratic, and by the Republican Party in full control of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Government since 1921 under 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, has been a constant succes- 
sion of events of good administration and sound business man- 
agement, 

Upon assembling in extra session in 1919 the Republican Con- 
gress was confronted with innumerable and difficult fiscal prob- 
lems, both domestic and foreign. The country had just emerged 
from a devastating war, the administration of which had been 
characterized by gross waste and extravagance. Government 
expenditures were on a scale which no nation could long endure. 
Loans in huge and staggering sums had been made to foreign 
governments withont any understanding as to the basis of 
repayment, Administrative officials were striving to hold at 
swollen strength many of the enlarged activities of the Govern- 
ment, particularly the military and naval arms. The host of 
Federal employees assembled during the period of the conflict 
was not being demobilized with the rapidity that the cessation 
of war activities would permit. The public debt and the annual 
interest charge were a burden upon the resumption of normal 
financing. Taxation was crushing the individual and stifling 
business. The American people were demanding a speedy re- 
sumption of normal conditions in the finances of the Government 
as an imperative relief to them and as an example and healthy 
impetus to industry. 

The reduction of taxes, the curtailment of the public debt, 
the decrease of swollen Federal activities, and the return to a 
normal state of affairs could not be accomplished without a 
drastic reduction of expenditures, and that could only be had 
by a decrease in appropriations. 

Upon assembling in extra session May, 1919, the new Repub- 
lican Congress was confronted with the duty of passing, before 
the commencement of the fiscal year on July 1, 1919, eight of 
the largest of the appropriation bills which the Democratic 
Congress had failed to enact into law before it went out of 
power. Those bills at the time of their failure were all pending 
in the Senate. The amounts carried in them at the time of 


their failure aggregated $3,768,000,000. The total of the same 
eight bills after their repassage was $2,828,000,000. The first 
legislative action of the new Congress resulted in the passage 
of these bills before the fiscal year began and in the decrease of 
the appropriations proposed by the Democratic Congress for the 
fiscal year 1920 by $940,000,000. The estimates for the fiscal 
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years ending June 30, 1921, and June 30, 1922, respectively, and 
deficiency estimates for prior years, were prepared by the 
Wilson administration and submitted to the Republican Con- 
gress. They were predicated upon that same basis of extrava- 
gant administration which had characterized the conduct of the 
administration even during the war period. The reductions 
made by the Congress in these estimates aggregated slightly 
more than $2,950,000,000. The total reductions which the 
Republican Congress effected in the amounts proposed to it by 
the Democratic administration for the fiscal years 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 reach $3,890,000,000, a sum almost as great as the 
total appropriations for the next fiscal year. 

In addition to the reduction effected in the estimates of the 
Democratic administration and the bills of the Democratic 
Congress, the succeeding Republican Congresses in connection 
with the appropriation bills have brought about the repeal of 
war-time appropriations, which were on the books and subject 
to expenditure, totaling approximately $1,500,000,000. 

The new Congress at once realized that the conduct of the 
finances of the Government, according to safe principles, could 
not be accomplished without the inauguration of a systematic 
procedure. It accordingly prepared and presented to Presi- 
dent Wilson the Budget bill. His veto of that legislation post- 
poned until the advent of the Republican President the enact- 
ment of that important measure. The new law was signed by 
President Harding on June 10, 1921. Its operation has covered 
the period of seyen fiscal years of administration and the prep- 
aration of the budgets for eight full fiscal years. The initia- 
tion of the system under the leadership of President Harding 
and the successful administration and faithful adherence to its 
principles by President Coolidge take high place in the out- 
standing events in executive administration of the affairs of 
government. To President Coolidge is due great credit for his 
courageous and unswerving leadership in fiscal administration 
under the Budget. His tenacity and integrity of purpose in 
insisting upon an economic and efficient conduct of the business 
of government have given to his subordinates a leadership in 
fiscal matters that has been immeasurably productive of efti- 
cient administration. 

The Congress has cooperated with the Executive in the opera- 
tion of the Budget in the fullest sense. In no year since the 
establishment of the new order has the Republican Congress 
exceeded the aggregate of the requests for funds submitted by 
the President, and on important points of difference involving 
matters of major policy there has been full consultation and 
adjustment and no serious or insurmountable differences in 
Budget policy. The full success of the Budget system through 
the years since its establishment has been due entirely to the 
complete accord between the President and the Congress on 
matters of fiscal policy. 

The efforts of the Republican Party to decrease the expenses 
of the Government commenced in 1919. The last appropriations 
made by the complete Democratie administration, even after 
the Republican House at the succeeding Congress had eliminated 
$940,000,000 from certain of the bills, totaled $7,272,000,000. The 
appropriations made at this session, nine years later, are still 
$2,644,000,000 less than the final record of a Democratic ad- 
ministration, 

Expenditures are directly dependent upon the appropriations, 
The decrease of the former can not be accomplished without a 
reduction of the latter. The actual expenditures for the fiseal 
year 1920, including public-debt retirements payable from 
ordinary receipts and excluding the Postal Service payable from 
the postal revenues were $6,141,000,000. The expenditures during 
the fiscal year 1921, the first fiscal year in which Republican 
control came into all branches of the Government, were $5,538,- 
000,000. The estimated expenditures for the fiscal year 1928, 
which closes on June 30 next, on the same basis as those given 
aboye, are $3,658,000,000. The decrease in expenditures since 
1920 and 1921, respectively, are $2,483,000,000 and $1,880,000,000. 

The reduction in appropriations and expenditures outlined 
above has been accompanied by a very favorable condition of 
the Treasury. Commencing with the fiscal year 1921, and in- 
cluding the estimated condition for the current fiscal year, the 
excess of ordinary receipts over ordinary expenditures is as 
follows: 


Fiscal year: 


1921__-_-----~--------------~----.~---~---—- 


$86, 723, 000 
313, 801, 000 


777777 K ROMY cok Mey EL 
1028 (estimated) — 413, 000, 000 


1928 


The total of the surpluses in the Treasury for the eight years 
under Republican control has amounted to $2,892,629,000. 

The reduction in Government expenditures and the recurring 
surpluses in the Treasury have resulted in two very gratifying 
financial operations, namely, tax reduction and decrease in the 
public debt. The gross public debt at its peak point, August 31, 
1919, totaled $26,600,000,000. The gross debt on May 31, 1928, 
was $17,755,000,000. This shows a reduction from the peak of 
$8,845,000,000 in approximately nine years, or an average re- 
duction per year of nearly $1,000,000,000. 

The largest amount of interest paid on the public debt in any 
fiscal year was in 1920, when there was disbursed in interest 
payments $1,024,000,000. The estimated interest charge for the 
next fiscal year, which commences on July 1 next, is $670,000,000. 
This will be a decrease in the amount of interest on the public 
debt from the fiscal year 1920 of $354,000,000. While the very 
great part of this decrease in the annual interest bill has been 
due to a decrease in the amount of the outstanding debt, there 
is a considerable proportion of it attributable to the splendid 
refunding operations which have been conducted under the able 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Andrew W. 
Mellon. 

The refunding of the second Liberty loan at lower rates of 
interest on the securities issued to replace those retired as a 
part of the refunding operation, represents a decrease in inter- 
est alone of $21,000,000. The average rate of interest on the 
outstanding interest-bearing debt of the United States on 
December 31, 1927, was 3.88 per cent compared with an average 
rate of 4.29 per cent in 1921. This decrease in the average 
rate has been brought about gradually by refunding operations 
and represents an annual saving of approximately $72,500,000, 
the difference between interest at the average of 4.29 per cent 
and interest at an average of 3.88 per cent on the amount of 
the interest-bearing debt outstanding on December 31, 1927. 

The aim of the Republican Party from its partial assumption 
of control of the Government in 1919 and throughout its full 
control has been to grant relief from taxation. Decreases in 
appropriations, expenditures, public debt, interest charges, and 
other retrenchments lead to this natural sequence. Four sub- 
stantial decreases in taxation have been effected. The revenue 
acts of 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928 have granted extensive relief 
both to the individual and the corporate taxpayer by the reduc- 
tion of direct taxes on incomes, the elimination of many of the 
indirect taxes that constitute a burden on business and the 
individual though not tangibly sensed, and the increase in the 
exemptions allowed both to individuals and corporations. The 
revenue act of 1924 by the increase of personal exemptions 
freed approximately 3,400,000 taxpayers in the lower income 
brackets. The relief to the individual and to business, the 
stimulation of industry and private enterprise, due to the lift- 
ing of the burdens of taxation by the Federal Government, can 
readily be visualized and understood by a glance at the amounts 
removed from the American public by the enactment of these 
four laws: 

The reduction under each act, arrived at by a comparison of 
the receipts during the first fiscal year under the new act with 
what might have been collected if the reduced rates had not 
been made effective, is as follows: 


Revenue act of 1921_._-____-__-...___________... $663, 000, 000 
Revenue act of 1924 519, 000, 000 
Revenue act of 1926 ũĩͤ17/1„ũ% — 422, 000, 000 
Revenue act of 1928 (estimated) T 222, 000, 000 
Total reduetions . Í, 826, 000, 000 
As indicated by the foregoing tabulation, the total accumu- 
lative reduction in taxation under these four acts is $1,826,- 
000,000. It is no challenge to the cold facts of history or 
to the fervid fancy of imagination to say that such an achieve- 
ment is unparalleled anywhere in the history of governments. 
While this lifting of burdens has been taking place in the Fed- 
eral Government, both in the matter of debt reduction and tax 
relief, the tendency in State and municipal affairs has been 
in the other direction. To sense the beneficence of the suspen- 
sion of this aggregate amount from the economie and financial 
life of America one need only to contemplate for a fleeting 
second the damper that would be placed upon our material 
progress if there should be restored to our statutes a tax bill 
designed to raise approximately $2,000,000,000 a year in revenue. 
Each successive act cutting tax rates has been productive of 
an impetus to business and a larger happiness and comfort 
for the entire American public. We are enjoying now the 
fruits of this relief, and the results to come from the revenue 
act of 1928 will be a further stimulus to prosperity and a 
greater incentive to industry. 
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The advent of Republican control found unsettled and in a 
chaotie condition the status of the loans made by the United 
States to foreign governments during the period of the war. 
Evidences of the loans were in most instances in memorandum 
form only and with little tangible evidence of any basis on 
which the loans were made. Agreements have now been 
entered into with all of our foreign debtors. All of the settle- 
ments have been ratified except the agreement with France. 
These adjustments have been effected in sums less than the 
face value of the amounts loaned, which aggregated nearly 
ten billions of dollars. The United States has dealt honor- 
ably and fairly in these funding agreements. The nations with 
whom we negotiated suffered tremendously in loss of man 
power, material resources, and earning power, and the inevi- 
table solution lay, not in the harsh position of a creditor insist- 
ing on a return of dollar for dollar, but in the more generous 
attitude based upon the ability of the nations to pay. In 
general, the terms of payment extend over a period of 62 
years, and the aggregate of principal and interest to be re- 
ceived by the United States approximates $22,000,000,000. Pay- 
ments have been received under these agreements, the amount 
during the fiscal year 1927 being $206,000,000, of which 
$46,000,000 represented payments on principal and $160,000,000 
payments on account of interest. The disposition of this phase 
of our foreign relations marked the termination of a very 
vexatious, delicate, and exceedingly human problem in a most 
satisfactory manner. Great credit is due the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the World War Debt Funding Commission for 
the efficacious manner in which they have handled this unusual 
diplomatic situation. 

It is appropriate at this point to call attention to the reduc- 
tions made by Congress in estimates of appropriations since the 
inauguration of the Budget system. Seven sets of Budget esti- 
mates, including the regular annual Budget and the supple- 
mental and deficiency estimates, have been transmitted to Con- 
gress since the passage of the Budget and Accounting Act in 
1921. The net reductions effected by Congress in each of the 
seven sets of estimates are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1923 and prior years (67th Cong., 


c a r e $312, 361, 792. 27 
Fiscal year 1924 and prior years (67th Cong., 

nne eee 10, 741, 504. 15 
Fiscal year 1925 and prior years (68th Cong., 

Tat a 8) eee one RAP rk ten antic rer Le es e INNS 9, 024, 637. 08 
Fiscal year 1926 and prior years (68th Cong., 

2d sess.) --.----- —: vd ̃ĩ ͤ oe 42,506, 406; 90 
Fiscal year 1927 and prior years (69th Cong. 

r IE AE rer 6, 716, 064. 34 
Fiscal year 1928 and prior years (69th Cong., 

aE T) te ie A E ee ee 7, 752, 939. 03 
Fiscal year 1929 and prior years (70th Cong., 

Ist sess.) 717... 8 9, 331. 779. 05 


Total reduction effected by Congress in 
estimates of appropriations since : 
establishment of the Budget system 368, 525, 211. 82 


A widespread misapprehension prevails throughout the coun- 
try that the Congress is grossly extravagant and has exceeded 
the recommendations made by the President for Government 
expenditure. The foregoing table is ample and accurate proof 
of the fact that in no year since the Budget became operative 
has Congress exceeded in the aggregate the requests of the 
President. On the other hand, except in the first year of Budget 
procedure, the margin of difference between what the President 
requested and the amount Congress granted has been small. 

A reduction of $368,500,000 by Congress in Budget proposals 
in a period of seven years under the Budget law, and the de- 
crease of $3,890,000,000 by the Republican Congress during 
1919-1921 under the proposals of the Democratic administra- 
tion, are satisfactory evidence of the part Congress has taken 
in restoring and keeping expenditures to a normal basis and in 
paving the way for debt reduction and tax relief. A compari- 
son of the reductions in estimates for the two periods is 
further evidence of the soundness of Budget cooperation be- 
tween the President and Congress during the past seven years. 

The total of estimates submitted during the present session 
by the President in the December Budget, and from time to 
time during the session in supplemental and deficiency Budget 
estimates, aggregated $4,637,376,814.14. The total appropriations 
made by Congress in all acts and including the amounts under 
the permanent and indefinite appropriations is $4,625,045,035.09. 
The total of appropriations is $9.331,779.05 less than the total 
of all estimates. A comparison of the estimates submitted for 
each of the appropriation acts and the amounts appropriated in 
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each of those acts will be found in Table A, appended to this 
statement. The following recapitulation shows the reduction 
in the estimates for the regular annual and the deficiency bills 
and the net reduction in all estimates: 
Estimates submitted in the Budget, trans- 
mitted in December, 1927, for the fiscal 
year. 199999 Ss ae $4, 258, 793, 765. 53 
Supplemental estimates submitted during the 
session for consideration in connection with 
ra regular annual bills for the fiscal year 


Total estimates for regular annual 
bills and under permanent appro- 
iind... . 4, 280, 865, 084. 91 

Total appropriations in regular annual bills 


and under permanent appropriations . 4, 280, 290, 329. 81 


Reduction effected by Congress in the 


estimates for regular annual bills___ 574, 755. 10 


Supplemental estimates submitted during the 
session for consideration in connection with 
deficiency and other bills, primarily for the 
fiscal year 1928 and prior fiscal years 

Total appropriations made in deficiency and 
Py Age” Uc] +, Oe eae One T LES RUE 


356, 511, 729. 23 
347, 019, 705, 28 


Reduction made by Congress in esti- 


mates for deficiency bills 9, 492, 023. 95 


Total reduction made by Congress in esti- 
mates for regular annual and deficiency 


Deduct appropriations made in special acts 
for payment of claims and other special 
items for which estimates were not trans- 
mitted by the President (approximated) — 


Net amount by which total appropria- 
tions are less than total estimates 9, 331, 779. 05 


In arriving at the net reduction of Budget estimates only 
three significant increases have been made in the totals of 
any of the appropriation bills. The agricultural bill is 
$1,008,954 in excess of Budget recommendations, due primarily 
to the addition of $1,000,000 to the appropriation for forest 
roads and trails, bringing the amount from $6,500,000 to 
$7,500,000, to correspond to the authorization provided by law. 
The War Department appropriation bill is $6,655,208.50 in 
excess of the Budget, due in the main to the increase of the 
appropriation for rivers and harbors to provide for improve- 
ment of the Missouri River. The naval appropriation bill is 
- $880,905 in excess of Budget recommendations, mainly on 
account of an increase from 83,250 to 84,000 in the enlisted 
strength. All other bills are at substantially Budget figures or 
sufficiently under to offset the major increases made in these 
three instances. 

The net reduction of $9,331,000 in total Budget estimates has 
not been arrived at by any arbitrary method. The net is 
reached by a large number of small increases and decreases 
widely distributed over the entire service. The Budget esti- 
mates have not been accepted just as submitted. Each para- 
graph has been carefully scrutinized by the, committee and 
full explanation and justification for the amount required from 
those defending the requests. The preparation of a budget for 
a government with as diverse interests and ramifications as 
those of the United States is a complicated and difficult task. 
There must be denials and disappointments, After seven years 
of experience it can safely be said that we have made steady 
progress, 

The total of all appropriations made at this session will be 
found in Table B. They may be summarized as follows: 


Total in regular annual acts____.___________ $2, 906, 585, 736. 28 
Total in deficiency acts 346, 954, 705. 28 
Total in miscellaneous acts 800, 000, 00 
Total of permanent and indefinite appropria- 

CTC! eS oer ea RATE Ss 1, 373, 704, 593. 53 


4, 628, 045, 035. 09 


This latter sum, classified according to fiscal years, shows 
the following results: 
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Fiscal year 1929 $4, 322, 148, 922. 06 
Wises! women sees ee oe 283, 409, 395. 22 
Fiscal year 1927 and prior years 22, 486, 717. 81 


4, 628, 045, 035. 09 


For the information of those who desire to visualize by large 
groups the principal objects of appropriation made at this ses- 
sion for the fiscal year 1929 and prior years, I shall insert the 
following tabulation: 


Interest on the publie debt $670, 000, 000. 00 
Sinking fund and other public-debt retirement 
r 541, 623, 393. 53 


Veterans’ Bureau, including insurance, com- 
pensation, hospitalization, adjusted compen- 
sation, and hospital construction 

Postil Series — 

NG Fe ce ee tele er 

Military 
oo TTT 

Pensions, all wars prior to World War 256, 000, 000. 00 

Pensions of civil employees (toward Govern- 
ment’s accrued liabilities) --......______. 19, 950, 000. 00 

Federal aid for construction of roads, roads 
in forest reserves, and for gratuity to 
States of Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Kentucky for damage or destruction of 
Toads hy ood a eis 

Refund of internal-revenue taxes 


586, 461, 094. 71 
776, 974, 541. 45 
392, 617, 307. 22 


85, 577, 294. 00 
173, 000, 000. 00 
77 8 13, 688, 750. 00 
Rivers and harbors, flood control, acquisi- 
tion of Cape Cod Canal property, opera- 
tion of Panama and other canals__________ 
Enforcement of prohibition, including sums 
for the Bureau of Prohibition, Coast Guard, 
customs service, and estimated amounts 
under the Department of Justice 
Settlement of war claims (alien property, 
etc.) 
Construction of public buildings within and 
without the District of Columbia and for 
acquisition of property for sites for pub- 
enn ee ee Ree 
All other activities, including the Executive 
Office, Congress, the judiciary, the execu- 
tive departments, the independent establish- 
ments, payment of judgments, eto 


118, 829, 510. 00 


36, 000, 000. 00 
50, 000, 000. 00 


54, 315, 083. 56 


518, 304, 702. 87 


4, 628, 045, 035. 09 


The amount appropriated at this session of Congress in all 
bills, regular annual and deficiency, for the fiscal year 1929 
and for prior years, and including the permanent and indefinite 
appropriations, is $4,628,045,035.09. There is included in this 
amount, howeyer, the appropriations from the second deficiency 
bill for the fiscal year 1927, which became stranded at the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, due to a filibuster 
in the Senate. The estimates for that bill, and the public 
buildings appropriation bill which failed with it, aggregated 
$135,000,000. Approximately $120,000,000 of this amount have 
of necessity had to be added to the appropriations of the pres- 
ent session in order to meet the laws covered by the appropria- 
tions in the bill which failed. If this sum of $120,000,000 be 
deducted from the appropriations of the present session, there 
remains $4,508,045,035.09 in appropriations chargeable to the 
Seventieth Congress. 

The appropriations for the second session of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, exclusive of the bills which failed and including the 
revised figures on permanent appropriations, total $4,149,502,- 
526.65. Adding to this sum the $120,000,000 of appropriations 
made at the present session, but more accurately chargeable to 
the past session, there is reached a total of $4,269,502,526.65. 

The total appropriations for the two sessions, therefore, on a 
comparable basis, show an increase from $4,269,502,526.65 to 
$4,508,045,035.09, or in the sum of $238,542,508.44. 

This increase covers practically every range of Federal ac- 
tivity. It is nearly 10 years since the war closed. Our popula- 
tion has increased by nearly 10,000,000 persons and our na- 
tional wealth has been greatly augmented. As the result of the 
wer and our secure financial position the United States has 
become the outstanding world power. Our activities and inter- 
ests bave multiplied and with it our national expenditures must 
necessarily grow. The country has been and is prosperous, and 

as industry and individuals prosper the revenue of the Govern- 
ment will keep pace with the normal increase in expenditures, 
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With the retrenchment and readjustment period passed, with a 
balanced Budget each year including liberal provision for debt 
curtailment, and with confidence in the conduct of the affairs 
of the Government, there need be no anxiety felt or heed paid 
to the alarmists. Government expenditures are being carefully 
and cautiously watched, both by the executive and legislative 
branches through the operation of the Budget. Denial and re- 
pression must always be practiced and unworthy projects re- 
jected, but all progress in Government affairs to keep pace with 
the rapidly advancing interests of the United States can not 
be judged solely by the mere size of the total of appropriations 
or expenditures. If the Nation lives within its income, reduces 
its debt, and still has a margin left with which to reduce the 
tax burden, it can hardly be accused or convicted of extrava- 
gance merely because there is an increase in totals. 

While there are a large number of comparatively small 
increases running through the great majority of Federal activi- 
ties, the total increase of the session is due in the main to a 
number of items of considerable size resulting from the enact- 
ment of new laws at this session designed to expand our 
national interests and further protect and promote the pros- 
perity of our people. 

Though the war ended nearly 10 years ago there is included 
in the appropriations of this session an item of $50,000,000 for 
the carrying into effect of the settlement of war claims act of 
1928 to provide for the disposition of alien property and the 
payment of claims arising out of the war. The act authorized 
appropriations of not to exceed $100,000,000 for this p 
The $50,000,000 appropriation will be devoted partly to the pay- 
ment of compensation under awards made by the arbiter for 
German ships, patents, and radio stations seized by the United 
States during the war and partly to the credit of a special fund 
from which will first be paid the claims arising out of the war 
and adjudicated in favor of American citizens, 

Under the provisions of the public buildings act of May 25, 
1926, as amended, appropriations are made for work on public 
buildings throughout the United States totaling in all acts for 
this session $39,035,083.56, and in the District of Columbia 
for Federal office buildings to replace temporary war-time con- 
struction and rented quarters, $5,600,000, an aggregate of $44,- 
635,083.56. Of this latter amount approximately $20,000,000 
is accounted for by funds for building construction which came 
over to the present session due to the delay in the program 
occasioned by the failure of the appropriations in the Senate 
filibuster of last session. The amount for buildings outside of 
the District of Columbia provides for work on 233 projects 
under an aggregate limit of cost of approximately $125,000,000. 
The sum of $9,680,000 is also carried for the acquisition of 
property in Washington City to provide additional sites for 
public buildings and to carry out the scheme of development for 
the National City. 

An impetus to aviation, both military and civil, is given by 
the appropriations of the present session. The increase for the 
War Department is $4,233,968, for the Navy Department $11,- 
856,000, for the Department of Commerce $1,642,850, for the 
Post Office Department $4,000,000, making a total increase of 
$21,782,818. The increase for the Postal Service includes 
$2,050,000 for the extension of air-mail routes outside the limits 
of continental United States for the carrying of mail by air to 
foreign countries. It is anticipated that with this sum the 
lines to Cuba and the West Indies will be expanded and service 
facilitated and routes will be operated to Mexico, other Central 
American countries, and possibly to the west coast of South 
America. The importance of this phase of air development 
can not be overemphasized and Congress has recognized the 
opportunity thus presented. 

An item of $74,500,000 appears in the appropriations of this 
session for the first time and is in effect a “bookkeeping” 
appropriation so far as the total is concerned. This sum rep- 
resents premium payments on Government life insurance 
credited to the Government life-insurance fund for payment of 
losses, dividends, refunds, and other benefits under the insurance 
policies and appropriated by law for such purposes. It at once 
represents a receipt and an appropriation and is an offset, but 
is included in the totals of the Budget in order that all properly 
chargeable appropriations may be listed in giving a true picture 
of the total. 

The Postal Service shows an increase of approximately $21,- 
000,000. Exclusive of the increase for postal air mail, just 
referred to, there is, in addition to the normal increase in ex- 
penses of operating the Postal Service, an unusual item of 
$7,500,000 to enable the Post Office Department to carry out the 
provision of the merchant marine act of 1928 in so far as 
they relate to the carrying of mail to foreign countries. That 
act provides for increased rates for the carrying of mail in 
ships fying the American flag as an aid in the development of 
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the American merchant marine and the sum appropriated is 
in furtherance of the policy adopted at the present session of 
Congress. 

Pursuant to the policy of construction at military posts to 
replace war-time structures and provide adequate housing for 
officers and men, a total has been appropriated at this session 
of $13,819,975 over and above items of purely repair and general 
improvement nature. The amount thus granted is an increase 
in the total of this session’s appropriations over those of last 
session of $10,299,975. 

An appropriation of $19,950,000 is made to apply toward the 
Government’s accrued liability in the fund for the retirement 
of Federal eivil employees for disability and age. While the 
amount in the fund thus far, contributed solely by the em- 
ployees, is sufficient to pay current annuities, Congress has recog- 
nized that the Government liability must be met and should be 
met currently rather than defer it to the time when the pay- 
ment of the Federal share would prove a serious charge against 
the revenues. The retirement act was first passed in 1920 and 
up to the present no payment has been made into the fund 
by the United States toward a liquidation of its share to care for 
those currently retired or to assume the liability created at the 
time of the passage of the original act by the retirement of 
those by whom no contribution whatever had been made. 

The appropriation for the Navy Department shows a large 
increase. While some additional amounts are provided for cur- 
rent operating expenses, including provision for 750 additional 
enlisted men, there is an increase, exclusive of the increase for 
aviation heretofore referred to, of $24,300,000 for carrying on 
toe program of construction of light cruisers authorized in the 

act. 

The additional sum of $15,000,000 is allowed under the pro- 
visions of the flood control act to be expended in conjunction 
with the previous appropriation of $10,000,000 under the pro- 
visions of the new law toward the enlarged plan for curbing the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 

In addition to the foregoing increase, other major items of 
increase at the present session are as follows: 


Eradication and control, quarantine, and establish- 

ment of cotton-free zones, to curb the spread of 

the pink bollworm of cotton in Texas and other 

Houthwestert: Sate... $5, 000, 000 
Acquisition of the bonds of the Cape Cod Canal Co. 

under the contract for purchase of the canal by 

the United: State — 6, 230, 000 
Relief of the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, 

and Kentucky on account of the damage to or de- 

struction of roads and bridges by the floods of 

BE) rf Ae EEE ERREN teh ET eT pee oper — 5,197, 294 
Increase for rivers and harbors, including the im- 

provement of Missouri River 5, 886, 310 
Toward the construction of the Memorial Highway 

from Washington to Mount Vernon as a part of 

the commemoration of the two hundredth anni- 

versary of the birth of George Washington 2, 500, 000 
Construction and readjustment of storage facilities 

for ammunition for the Army and Navy to cor- 

rect conditions adjacent to populous centers and 

to provide proper storage for supplies not now 

Anne — a 3, 108, 159 
Extension of the Foreign Service building program 

to provide adequate quarters for representatives 

of the United States abroad 2, 000, 000 


One decrease under normal appropriations deserves par- 
ticular mention. The amount for interest on the public debt 
is estimated to be decreased from $720,000,000 for the current 
year to $670,000,000 for the next year, or by the sum of 
$50,000,000. This is brought about by a decrease in the 
amount of the outstanding principal of the debt and by the 
refunding operations resulting in a lower rate of interest for 
the new securities than that paid on the issues retired by the 
refunding. The amount saved in interest might be very well 
added to the total relief granted by the tax bill, for it is a 
permanent lifting of a burdensome obligation. 

The Congress at this session has passed an unusual number 
of laws authorizing appropriations, which will be felt for many 
years to come. While initial appropriations under many of 
these acts have been made at the present session, there will 
follow in the ensuing years appropriations in larger amounts 
to carry the acts into full effect. The total of the various 
measures spread over a period of years in the future, running 
as high as 10 years for the flood control act, is in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. A partial list showing the major expenditure 
authorizing legislation will be found in Table C appended to 
this statement. 
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The Republican Party has kept faith in its promises for re- 
trenchment in Government expenditures and financial reform. 
Its record is complete and unanswerable. From the assembly 
of the Republican Congress in May, 1919, to the present date, 
every effort has been made to manage public affairs according 
to efficient, economical, and constructive business principles. 
How well these efforts have succeeded is reflected in the fol- 
lowing résumé: 

A reduction in total appropriations since the third session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress (Democratic) of $2,644,000,000. 

A reduction in annual expenditures under those for the 
fiscal year 1920 (Democratic) of $2,483,000,000. 

A decrease in the public debt from its peak of $8,845,000,000. 

A decrease in the annual interest on the public debt since 
1920 of $354,000,000. 


FFF 
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A decrease of the annual tax burden since 1921 of 
$1,826,000,000. 

A total of Treasury surpluses in eight fiscal years of 
$2,892,629,000. 

A decrease by Congress in estimates of appropriations sub- 
mitted by the Executive of more than $4,250,000,000, 

The repeal of appropriations totaling in excess of $1,500,- 
000,000. 

The settlement of debts due from foreign countries on ac- 
count of loans advanced during the World War, providing for 
repayments of principal and interest amounting to approxi- 
mately $22,000,000,000. 

This record, and the traditional capacity of the Republican 
Party to provide efficient and sane management of the affairs 
of the Government, -should commend themselyes to every 
thoughtful citizen. 


Taste A.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, Seventieth Congress, first session 


Title of act 


Regular acts, fiscal year 1929 


Agriculture, Department o/ vv 
LD e eee 
ee e e eee 
invertor: Denartwent. oae e d ones 


Legislative establishment 


Nays Departineng.( bans. e 


. of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
tate 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (), ap- 
propriations com- 
pared with Budget 
estimates 


Budget estimates, 
Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session 


Appropriations, 
Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session 


8139, 138, 793. 88 +$1, 008, 954. 00 
37, 625, 208. 00 —68 


=: 527, 593, 111. 00 +239, 309. 00 
a 272, 656, 039. 00 —509, 800. 00 
5 17, 746, 893. 26 —325, 253. 60 


362, 145, 812. 00 


13, 955, 955. 14 000. 00 
26, 759, 342. 50 —115, 400. 00 
38, 136, 960. 00 +65, 500. 00 
10, 968, 340. 00 +7, 500. 00 
89, 820, 597. 64 | —37, 400. 00 ` 


301, 510, 218. 00 


296, 392, 018. 00 
768, 050, 042. 00 


764, 950, 042. 00 
1, 061, 342, 060. 00 


— 5, 118, 200. 00 
—3, 100, 000. 00 


1, 069, 560, 260. 00 


309, 781, 755. 00 
82, 080, 258. 00 


309, 601, 568. 50 


—180, 186. 50 
88, 915, 653. 00 


+6, 835, 395. 00 


398, 517, 221. 50 +6, 655, 208 50 
2, 906, 585, 736. 28 —574, 755. 10 
Deficiency acts 

Becand, eR eee] 185 672 doe 34 148 01775774 8654 448 80 
e Adee T AOE A EN A AAAA 346, 954, 705.28 —9, 492, 023. 95 

Total, regular annual and deficiency acts 3, 253, 540, 441. 56 10,066, 779. 05 
Miscellaneous relief, claims, and other acts (estimated) ---------- 800, 000. 00 | 4785, 000. 00 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous —9, 331, 779. 05 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations- ~- ---------------------| 1, 373, 704, 593. 53 | 1, 373, 704, 593. 53 |------------------ 
ged tated tite mrss ire E EEE Peal Daly 4, 637, 376, 814. 14 |* 4, 628, 045, 035.09 |  —9, 331, 779. 05 


1 Exclusive of $42,500 for Freedmen’s Hospital transferred to Interior appropriation bill. 

2 Includes $550,000 transferred from first deficiency and $42,500 from District of Columbia estimates and exclusive of $222,000 
transferred to first deficieney bill. 

3? House Document No. 149, Water Boundary, United States and Mexico. 


4 Estimated. 
Classification of foregoing appropriation by fiscal years: 
229... EOS Oe ye Ae RS a Se we ea Reet nee en pee ec POAN $4, 322, 148, 922. 06 
o aT we YE Se ee p ea Pee, DL REE Te ees SOTERA Le a ie / ted, tay LA TSA LA te 283, 409, 395. 22 
1927 and prior years, including judgments and audited claims 22, 486, 717. 81 
I... ! 4, 628, 045, 035. 09 
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Taste B.—Comparison of appropriations made ica d 755 first eects of the Seventieth Congress with those of the soeone session of 
e Sixty-ninth Congress 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), first 
Appropriations, Appropriations, | session Seventieth 
Title of act Sixty-ninth Con- Seventieth Con- | Congress compared 
gress, second session| gress, first session | with second session 
Sixty-ninth Con- 


gress 
S Regular annual acts 
nn A em eee ES Ramm AONE $128, 511, 739. 00 | $139, 138, 793. 88 810, 627, 054: 88 
District nm 8 36, 282, 385. 00 37, 625, 208. 00 +1, 342, 823. 00 
Executive office and independent offices------------------------- 512, 903, 808. 00 527, 593, 111. 00 +14, 689, 303. 00 
rr ea ow ee ee Le ae ES A a E 260, 305, 020. 00 272, 656, 039. 00 +12, 351, 019. 00 
Tegslative establishment sso o2 se nee hn cee nce 16, 433, 779. 56 17, 746, 893. 26 +1, 313, 113. 70 
NN Cites as sees mts cen dae O E 316, 215, 107. 00 362, 145, 812. 00 +45, 930, 705. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor: 
BALOGH SC oh eae ee tee eee ok cn re Se ees 12, 013, 886. 41 13, 955, 955. 14 +1, 942, 068. 73 
mii P 8 26, 400, 889. 50 26, 759, 342. 50 +358, 453. 00 
Commences ones ec eee sree wees bee see meu eee heweu 36, 627, 450. 00 38, 136, 960. 00 +1, 509, 510. 00 
ADOT Se ðxâ d v 10, 134, 516. 00 10, 968, 340. 00 +833, 824. 00 
Total, State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 85, 176, 741. 91 89, 820, 597. 64 +4, 643, 855. 73 
Treasury and Post Office: 
FC aa were tests aaa es A P ries ter es 137, 581, 093. 00 296, 392, 018. 00 +158, 810, 925. 00 
Post OR tee eee nooo as Bet NA meena 755, 336, 200. 00 764, 950, 042. 00 +9, 613, 842. 00 
Total, Treasury and Post Office 892, 917, 293. 00 | 1, 061, 342, 060.00 | +168, 424, 767. 00 
War Department: : 
AIN a nS e een A 280, 618, 885. 00 309, 601, 568. 50 +28, 982, 683. 50 | 
Pein or LEC Tig S A pen ALTA a alae aap Ae Oy sic Sage OPEL ed 79, 162, 844. 00 88, 915, 653. 00 +9, 752, 809. 00 
Total: War: Depariment.ccs. aan . 359, 781, 729. 00 398, 517, 221. 50 +38, 735, 492. 50 
Total, regular annual acts «4„ů„„ 2, 608, 527, 602. 47 2, 906, 585, 736.28 | +298, 058, 133. 81 
Deficiency acts 
r e penta pets Hien Sym lanes eg 185 OLS 38408 oo Ro eee ee —185, 612, 334. OL 
First, rr ⁵⁵———E ::..... d ee Pa amas 200, 936, 947.54 | +200, 936, 947. 54 
Second, WO RA E EAA Pe eee ie. be dae anal euee nas eam mene 146, 017, 757.74 | +146, 017, 757. 74 
Total; deficioncy tg ——:ͤ4 185, 612, 334. 01 346, 954, 705. 28 | +161, 342, 371. 27 
Miscellaneous acts carrying appropriations, fiscal year 1928 
Miscellaneous, relief, and other acts 10, 410, 082. 17 1 800, 000. 00 —9, 610, 082. 17 


Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts 2, 804, 550, 018. 65 | 3, 254, 340, 441.56 | +449, 790, 422. 91 


Permanent and indeſi nites 


Agriculture Rie sensor a ate TTT pe eens 11, 351, 250. 00 11, 010, 500. 00 —340, 750. 00 
eee e E r A a a ses 3, 000. 00 3, 000,00 aU eee 
Deestone ae EE A A ase 7, 452, 000. 00 84, 650, 250. 00 +77, 198, 250. 00 
Interior 25, 179, 000. 00 275 454, 000. 00 +2, 275, 000. 00 
iE Na, ARAA E poe ORLA Ga ANS at a TREA e 25, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
Legislative- ga 800. 00 160, 800. 00 
NEVY o eee oe 1, 916, 850 00 1, 887, 550. 00 
e r e E Mes wean SA 220, 000. 00 
Oa OS Nal a fie wert 6A Sa Sle EN sao on Ban ER SEES ae teak cee 141, 233. 00 141, 233. 00 
Treasury: 
Interest on the public debt 2 720, 000, 000. 00 670, 000, 000. 00 — 50, 000, 000. 00 5 
Sinking fund and other public-debt retirement funds 2 537, 120, 735. 00 541, 623, 393. 53 +4, 502, 658. 53 
Ordinary permanent and indefinite 31, 145, 040. 00 23, 735, 737. 00 — 7, 409, 303. 00 
OVAL CEYGASUP OU ; tt RE a cei E 1, 288, 265, 775. 00 | 1, 235, 359, 130. 53 — 52, 906, 644. 47 
War Department: 
Military activities oo. oo} ͤ eae aaah nen E A 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 565, 900. 00 +65, 900. 00 
Nonmilitary activities 6, 575, 600. 00 8, 522, 230. 00 +1, 946, 630. 00 


Total, Wer: Department.2 e 8, 075, 600. 00 10, 088, 130. 00 +2, 012, 530. 00 


1 Approximated. 
2 Revised in Budget in December, 1927. x 
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Taste B.—Comparison of appropriations made during the first session of the Seventieth C ess with those of the second 7 
. i apem the Sizty-ninth Congress—Continued P 1 e 


Title of act 


Postal Service (regular annual and deficiency acts) 


Grand total, exclusive of Postal Service from postal revenues. 


2 Revised in Budget in December, 1927. 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), first 
session Seventieth 
Congress compared 
with second session 

Sixty-ninth Con- 

gress 


Appropriations, 


Appropriations 
Sixty-ninth Con- . 


Seventieth Con- 


+$178, 000. 00 
| +28, 752, 085. 53 
+478, 542, 508. 44 

+21, 638, 341. 45 


| +456, 904, 166. 99 


21, 344, 952, 508. 00 | 1, 373, 704, 593. 53 


4, 149, 502, 526. 65 | 4, 628, 045, 035, 09 


755, 336, 200. 00 776, 974, 541. 45 
3, 394, 166. 326. 65 | 3, 851, 070, 493. 64 


3 Exclusive of $15,050,042 included in the Budget statements as a permanent appropriation to cover estimated deficiency in 
revenues for 1929. This sum is included in the total of the Post Office appropriation act and to include it again in the total 


of the permanent appropriations would constitute a duplication. 


Tam C List of major measures of the Seventieth Congress 
authorizing expenditures over a period of future years 


Flood control act: 
Mississippi River and tribu- 
tavieg toe ote ee as 
Sacramento River Š 


$330, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 
—— $342, 000, 000 
Merchant marine act of 1928, authorization of 
loans for building of ships to fly the American 
flag up to $250,000,000, Amount authorized in 
excess of available balance in present construc- 


tion loan ne. eee 200, 000, 000 
Public buildings for post offices, courthouses, ma- 

rine hospitals, quarantine stations, immigration 

stations, and accommodation of other Govern- 

ment offices and activities 100, 000, 000 
Acquisition of land in Washington as sites for 

public buildings and for development and beau- 

tification of the National Capital-------------- 25. 000, 000 
Settlement of war claims act (alien property) - 100, 000, 000 
Increase of pensions for widows of Civil War 

err TTT d 10, 800, 000 
Federal aid in road construction and for roads 

in forest reserves 165, 000, 000 
Acts increasing the compensation of Federal em- 

ployees generally and specifically for the Cus- 

toms and Immigration Services 22, 000, 000 
Construction of barracks, quarters, and other fa- 

cilities at military posts and flying fields of the 

War Department 20, 000, 000 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 4, 500, 000 
Retirement of disabled emergency officers 2, 000, 000 
Additional hospitals for the United States Vet- 

Fee NYMR Ee Aa Maa Caan apg LEA A pe ee rr a HRN 15, 000, 000 
Acquisition of additional lands for reforestation- 4, 000, 000 
Pacific Branch, National Soldiers’ Home, barracks_ 2, 100, 000 
Redistribution and storage of ammunition, Army 

and Navy, in addition to appropriations made 6, 000, 000 
Increase in capital stock of the Inland Water- 

ways Corporation 10, 000, 000 
Enlargement and expansion of system of fish-cul- 

tural stations 2, 000, 000 
Memorial to George Rogers Clark 1, 000, 000 
Eradication and control of the European corn 

hören ne = 7, 000, 000 
Middle Rio Grande conservancy district, New 

Mexico, irrigation of Indian lands 1, 500, 000 
Amendment of the World War veterans’ act 5, 500, 000 
Acts affecting the Postal Service through granting 

a differential in pay for night work, increased - 

allowances for fourth-class postmaster, and re- - 

ductions and adjustments in postal rates — 20, 000, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND AUTHORIZATIONS, 1928-29 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, the appropriations made at the 
first session of the Seventieth Congress which ended on May 29, 
1928, amount to the staggering sum of $4,628,045,035.09. This is 
a greater sum than has been appropriated in normal peace times 
in all history. They exceed the appropriations made during the 
preceding session by $478,542,508.44, although carrying $50,- 
000,000 less in interest on the public debt. They are greater than 
appropriations made by any session of Congress since 1921, at 
which time the country had not fully emerged from the World 
War and demobilization of the Army and war-time agencies was 
taking place. At the session in that year appropriations 
amounted to $4,780,829,510.35, or $152,784,475.26 more than was 
appropriated at the last session. But, as stated, the country 
was at that time demobilizing, and it must also be remembered 
that in the year 1921 there was appropriated for interest on the 
public debt the sum of $1,017,000,000, while only $670,000,000 was 
appropriated for that purpose at the last session, a difference of 
$347,000,000. Deduct this item and the appropriations of the 
session just closed exceed those of the demobilization period of 
1921 by over $194,000,000. 

The present Chief Executive assumed office early in the fiscal 
year 1924. From that time perhaps there has never been put 
forth a greater effort to impress the country with Federal econ- 
omy, with the result that the average citizen has no doubt but 
that since that time Federal expenditures have been reduced to 
the extent of billions of dollars. And yet the appropriations at 
the last session are practically 20 per cent greater than they 
were at the first session after Mr. Coolidge became President. 
In the December, 1923, session, immediately following the acces- 
sion of Mr. Coolidge to the Presidency, there was appropriated 
the sum of $3,863,645,208.12. This is $764,899,826.97 less than 
was appropriated at the session of Congress just closed, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the annual interest on the public 
debt is $270,000,000 less than it was in 1923. The appropriations 
have been growing by leaps and bounds ever since, and the 
prophecy of the lamented chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that session appropriations will reach the $5,000,000,000 
mark unless there is a check on increased activities and ex- 
travagance is likely to be realized sooner than he could have 
anticipated. 

Let no one seek to justify this enormous increase on the 
ground that it is due to unexpected emergencies like the flood 
disaster, for, although an authorization of $325,000,000 was 
made for flood control, the appropriations only carry $15,000,000 
for that purpose. Neither is it due to the merchant marine, 
for, although there was an authorization of $250,000,000 for the 
building up of our merchant marine, there was no appropria- 
tion made at this session for that purpose. Nor is it due to the 
extensive building program which has been projected, for the 
session’s appropriations carried only $36,468,500 for the build- 
ing program. Nor is it due to increased sums for disabled 
soldiers of the World War, for the appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau are over $7,000,000 less than they were for last 
year. There are no extraordinary grounds upon which this 
increase can be justified. 
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But even this huge sum is less than was asked for by the 
President. It is $9,331,779.05 less than the estimates sub- 
mitted. I will append at the end of these remarks Table A, 
comparing the estimates submitted and the appropriations car- 
ried in the various annual and deficiency bills passed at this 
session of Congress. While Congress may be criticized for these 
large appropriations, it has shown itself to be more economical 
than the administration. It may be said that, including this 
session, Congress has reduced the estimates of the President 
more than $367,000,000 since the Budget was established in 
1921. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

A statement of the actual appropriations is not a complete 
picture of the demands upon the Treasury, for Congress has 
been extremely liberal in its authorization of future appropria- 
tions. The authorizations made at this session of Congress will 
amount to approximately $1,150,000,000. They range all the 
way from a thousand dollars for surveys and markers on battle 
fields to the largest item of $325,000,000 for flood control. Of 
this sum approximately $115,000,000 has been appropriated in 
the second deficiency bill, leaving more than $1,000,000,000 
which must be carried in the appropriation bills in the next 
and few succeeding years in addition to the present large 
ordinary expenditures of the Government. 

Even if Congress should refuse hereafter to make additional 
authorizations there is no hope of a reduction. There is not 
even the hope that appropriations will remain at the present 
figure. These increased obligations must be met, and the people 
must expect a continued increase in appropriations as a result. 
The sooner, therefore, that the people disabuse their minds of 
the false idea that they have been living under a régime of 
the strictest economy for the past six years and that there has 
been a reduction of expenditures the better it will be for the 
country. 

But this is not all the story. There are pending in either the 
Senate or the House authorization bills which have passed one 
or the other of these two bodies amounting to over $450,000,000. 
Since these bills have passed one of the two Houses it is 
safe to assume that they will nearly all become laws at the 
next session, Certainly the naval authorization bill of $274,- 
000,000, and most probably the Boulder Dam authorization of 
$125,000,000, and which some say will ultimately cost nearer 
$250,000,000, will become laws at the next session. Bills aggre- 
gating more than $400,000,000 in authorizations have been 
favorably reported by committees and are now on the calendar 
awaiting action by the two Houses. It is apparent, therefore, 
that at the close of the next session the authorizations for 
future or new appropriations by this Congress will amount to 
between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, all of which will have 
to be taken care of in the next few years in addition to the 
existing ordinary expenditures of the Government. Never in 
peace time has a Congress shown such extreme liberality in 
pledging the future revenues of the Government. 

In addition Congress passed the Welch salary increase bill 
which fixes an annual increased charge upon the Government of 
over $22,500,000 and which it is confidently asserted was de- 
signed to raise the salaries of the higher-paid employees rather 
than those who need it most. It increased salaries of customs 
service employees $1,625,799. It increased pensions $10,000,000 
per year. It passed two bills over the veto of the President 
affecting the Postal Service and carrying approximately $10,- 
000,000 per year by way of increase, It also passed the emer- 
gency officers’ retirement bill over the veto of the President, 
which will cost more than $2,000,000 a year. With the excep- 
tion of these three bills all of the above-named appropriations 
and authorizations were made with the approval of the 
President. 

It may be said that all of these authorizations were meri- 
torious and that many were essential at this time, but it can 
also be equally well said that some could have been postponed 
until a later date. The record of the administration and the 
Congress in regard to the appropriations and authorizations at 
this session must carry its own commendation and likewise its 
own condemnation, This is a rich and resourceful country and 
happily can stand even larger expenditures, but that is no ex- 
cuse or justification for either extravagance or improvidence. 
The question is, How long will the business and tax-paying in- 
terests of the country stand this rapidly mounting increase in 
expenditures in the face of repeated assurances given in the past 
few years that Federal expenditures would be reduced or held 
down to a minimum? x 

COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS 

There will be found at the close of these remarks Table B, 
which is a comparison between the appropriations made at the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress and those made at 
the first session of the Seventieth Congress for the fiscal years 
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1928 and 1929, respectively. It will be observed that the appro- 
priations for this session exceed those of the last session in 
the sum of $478,542,508.44, or if the Postal Service is excluded, 
in the sum of $456,904,166.99. 

But it should be said that not all of the appropriations car- 
ried in the two deficiency bills enacted at the last session are 
for the fiscal year 1929, and the same is true of the deficiency 
bill enacted at the preceding session as applied to the fiscal year 
1928. The greater part of these two deficiency bills is for the 
combined years of 1928 and 1929. A portion, therefore, of 
these combined appropriations could be fairly applied to 1929. 
But deducting all these sums we find that at the beginning of 
the year the appropriations for the fiscal year 1929 amount to 
84.322, 148,922.06, and this sum will undoubtedly be increased 
by deficiencies at the next session, as has been done in all past 
years. Making the same deductions from the deficiency bill 
carried in the table referred to for 1928, the appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1928, at the beginning of that year were $4,014,- 
988,936.40, showing an increase for the fiscal year 1929 over 
1928 of $307,159,985.66, and this will be increased by such 
deficiencies as are appropriated at the next session, 

EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures are, of course, reflected by the appropriations. 
The actual total expenditures for the fiscal year 1924, ending 
June 30, 1924, were $4,079,626,493.75 ; for 1925, $4,129,234,923.68 ; 
for 1926, $4,230,851,302.36; for 1927, $4,176,706,508.06. The 
Budget Bureau in December, 1927, estimated that the total 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1928, ending June 30, 1928, 
would be $4,331,814,285. The latest revision of 1929 expendi- 
tures is $4,406,000,000, but since this revision there haye been 
additional authorizations and appropriations, including an in- 
crease in the estimated postal deficit, and it is entirely safe to 
say that the total expenditures for 1929 will approximate 
$4,464,000,000. 

The above figures include Postal Service expenditures, and 
properly so, because it is the only way to present a true pic- 
ture of the entire expenditures of the Government. The omis- 
sion of Postal Service expenditures has the effect of giving 
misleading information and creating the impression that ex- 
penses are less than they really are. Postal receipts are cov- 
ered into the Treasury just like other collections and are taken 
therefrom by regular annual appropriation bills. They are, 
therefore, just as much ordinary expenditures as appropriations 
for the revenue and customs service, the Patent Office, and 
other bureaus which collect revenues. It may be said that 
these bureaus do not pay their own way. Neither does the 
Postal Service, for there is always a deficit. The Bureau of 
the Budget, however, has followed the custom of segregating 
postal expenditures from all other expenditures, which it 
chooses to class as “expenditures payable from ordinary re- 
ceipts.” Following this custom and excluding the Postal Serv- 
ice, the expenditures of the Government for the years stated 
were as follows: 


ö ðdü ae RS Se EL $3, 506, 000, 000 
SON ap OA ene ee een boven 3) 529, 000, 000 
333323232777. ee 3, 584, 000, 000 
33535355... 3, 493, 000, 000 
1028 (Out MAOA) - nae eee 3, 621, 000, 000 


For 1929 a fair and conservative estimate is $3,700,000,000. 

And during all these years there has been in each succeeding 
year less to pay in interest on the public debt. The interest 
on the public debt for each of these years was as follows: 
1924, $940,000,000 ; 1925, $881,000,000 ; 1926, $831,000,000; 1927, 
$787,000,000 ; 1928, $720,000,000 ; 1929, $670,000,000. It will be 
noted that the interest payable in 1929 is $270,000,000 less than 
in 1924, and yet there is a net increase in the six years of 
$385,000,000 in the total expenditures of the Government. This 
is a striking revelation of the extent of the increases in the cost 
of Government during this period. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


At its peak on August 31, 1919, the public debt was over 
$26,500,000,000. On June 30, 1927, it had been reduced by 
$8,084,794,716. Prior to March 3, 1921, under a Democratic 
administration, it had been reduced to $24,051,000,000—a net 
reduction of $2,549,000,000 in 19 months. Approximately 
$5,535,000,000 represents the reduction during the six years of 
the Harding-Coolidge administrations. It is estimated that 
there will be in the. Treasury from the sinking fund and foreign 
repayments in the fiscal year 1928 approximately $537,000,000 
which, under the law, will be applied on the public debt, and 
to which will be added whatever surplus there may be in the 
Treasury on June 30, 1928. It is estimated that the sinking 
fund and foreign repayments will approximate $541,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1929, and this will be applied under the law on 
the public debt for that year with whatever surplus there may 
be in the Treasury on June 30, 1929. 
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One of the many highly constructive measures passed by a 
Democratic Congress and approved by a Democratic President 
was the sinking fund act. The passage of this act has con- 
tributed in very large measure to the reduction of our public 
debt. Nearly $2,000,000,000 of the reduction on the public debt 
by the Harding-Coolidge administrations was paid out of the 
fund created by this act. This fund alone will wipe out more 
than $10,000,000,000 of our public debt by 1946. 

The Harding-Coolidge administrations can not claim all the 
credit for the reductions from 1921 to 1927. I have many times 
called attention to the cash assets inherited by these ad- 
ministrations from the Wilson administration. These cash 
assets aggregating probably $3,786,000,000 contributed to this 
reduction and came from yarious sources, such as the sale of 
surplus war supplies, collections on loans to railroads by the 
Wilson administration during the World War, back taxes 
collected from taxes levied during the war and under the 
Wilson administration, and other sources. Some time ago my 
colleague, Mr. HULL, inserted in the Recorp a table showing in 
detail the amounts and sources of these cash assets, and I will 
take the liberty of inserting that as Table C at the close of 
these remarks. 

Under our form of government party control necessarily car- 
ries with it party responsibility. The Republican Party has 
had control of Congress since March 4, 1919, and of the Execu- 
tive branch since March 4, 1921. Congress alone has the power 
to levy taxes and appropriate money to be expended for the 
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executive departments. If there has been a reckless misuse * 
of public money and an utter disregard of the taxpayers’ inter- 
est during this period the Republican Party must be held re- 
sponsible. A considerable increase in Government expenditures 
was to be expected. Greater attention to education; good roads 
and other activities which make for the enlightenment and 
progress of a people have necessarily increased our national 
expenditures, but taking these desirable activities and necessary 
expenditures into consideration the present and rapidly increas- 
ing expenditures of the National Government, with the added 
expenditures made necessary by the action of Congress at this 
session, shows a reckless disregard of the taxpayers’ interest 
which no Republican platform pronouncement or administra- 
tion propaganda of alleged economies can possibly explain or 
overcome. 

During the past seven years the American people have been 
humiliated and outraged by the evidences of fraud and corrup- 
tion which has taken place in their Federal Government. With- 
out casting reflections on the thousands of honest persons in 
the Government service in the White House and other places, 
high and low, it must be apparent to every unbiased thinking 
citizen who loves his country more than he does his party that 
if the American people really desire to clean house and restore 
confidence in their Government; if the taxpaying citizens wish 
to call a halt on the increasing expenditures of their Govern- 
ment then they will make a change in the administrative and 
legislative branch of our Government at the coming election. 


TanLx A.—Comparison of Budget estimates and appropriations, Seventieth Congress, first session 


Title of act 


Regular acts, fiscal year 1929 


Agriculture, Department of 
Distriet of Column bie oo ee Ue eae el noe 
Independent oess 2 
Interior: Department nnd 2 
Legislative establishment 
ttt! ð W e wae lowaneacnen 


War Department: 


0 oes . Tm . . T ESES A 


Deficiency acts 


iret, ss. E E ean ⁵³ ͤ SE. 
Hecond; 9286: r AORA 
Total, defend a ð — — 
Total, regular annual and deficiency acts 
Miscellaneous relief, claims, and other acts (estimated 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations_._......--..--.----.- 
Gos ee res e 


ae Increase (+) or 
Appropriations, decrease (—), ap- 
Seventieth Con- | propriations com- 
gress, first session | pared with Budget 


Budget estimates, 
Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session 


estimates 

--| $138, 129, 839.88 | $139, 138, 793. 88 +$1, 008, 954. 00 
--| 137, 693, 686. 00 37, 625, 208. 00 —68, 478. 00 
527, 553, 802. 00 527, 593, 111. 00 +39, 309. 00 
2273, 165, 839. 00 272, 656, 039. 00 — 509, 800. 00 
— 18, 072, 146. 86 17, 746, 893. 26 — 325, 253. 60 
--| 361, 264, 907. 00 362, 145, 812. 00 +880, 905. 00 

13, 950, 955, 14 13, 955, 955. 14 +5, 000. 00 
= 26, 874, 742. 50 26, 759, 342. 50 —115, 400. 00 

38, 071, 460. 00 38, 136, 960. 00 +65, 500. 00 
— 10, 960, 840. 00 10, 968, 340. 00 +7, 500. 00 
le 89, 857, 997. 64 89, 820, 597. 64 — 37, 400. 00 
301, 510, 218. 00 296, 392, 018. 00 —5, 118, 200. 00 
--| 768, 050, 042. 00 764, 950, 042. 00 —3, 100, 000. 00 
25 1, 061, 342, 060. 00 —8, 218, 200. 00 
--| 3809, 781, 755. 00 309, 601, 568. 50 — 180, 186. 50 
= 82, 080, 258. 00 88, 915, 653. 00 +6, 835, 395. 00 


391, 862, 013. 00 +6, 655, 208. 50 


— 574, 755. 10 


--| 200, 774, 524.89 | 200, 936, 947. 54 +162, 422. 65 
— 155, 672, 204 34 | 146, 017, 757. 74 —9, 654, 446. 60 
--| 356, 446, 720.23 | 346, 954, 705. 28 —9, 492, 023. 95 
.-| 3, 263, 607, 220. 61 —10, 066, 779. 05 
A 65, 000. 00 +735, 000. 00 


_.| 3, 263, 672, 220. 61 | 3, 254, 340, 441.56 | —9, 331, 779. 05 


--| 1, 373,704, 593.53 | 1, 873, 704, 593. 53 
--| 4, 637, 376, 814. 14 4, 628, 045, 035. 09 —9, 331, 779. 05 


Exclusive of $42,500 for Freedman’s Hospital transferred to Interior appropriation bill. 
? Includes $550,000 transferred from first deficiency and $42,500 from District of Columbia estimates and exclusive of $222,000 


transferred to first deficiency bill. 


House Document No. 149, Water Boundary, United States and Mexico. 


‘ Estimated. 
Classification of foregoing appropriation by fiscal years: 


$4, 322, 148, 922. 06 
283, 409, 395. 22 
22, 486, 717. 81 


4, 628, 045, 035. 09 
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T isLE B.—Comparison of 5 made acca f$ the first session of the Seventieth Congress with those of the second session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress 


Increase (+) or 
decrease (—), first 
session Seventieth 
Congress compared 
with second session 

Sixty-ninth Con- 


Appropriations, Appropriations, 
Title of act Sixty-ninth Con- Seventieth Con- 
gress, second session gress, first session 


gress 
Regular annual acts 

nn ꝗ ee me ee La $128, 511, 739. 00 $139, 138, 793.88 | -+$10, 627, 054. 88 
Distrist:of nt ——U— 36, 282, 385. 00 37, 625, 208. 00 +1, 342, 823. 00 
Executive office and independent offices 512, 903, 808. 00 527, 593, 111. 00 +14, 689, 303. 00 
ne -A»àél. 260, 305, 020. 00 272, 656, 039. 00 + 12, 351, 019. 00 
Legislative establishmént..2- 3<- 5 3 = 2S se See a etna 16, 433, 779. 56 17, 746, 893. 26 +1, 313, 113. 70 
C AA -., . ]%¾ͤ V.... ]¾ , 316, 215, 107. 00 362, 145, 812. 00 +45, 930, 705. 00 
12, 013, 886. 41 13, 955, 955. 14 +1, 942, 068. 73 
26, 400, 889. 50 26, 759, 342. 50 +358, 453. 00 
36, 627, 450. 00 38, 136, 960. 00 +1, 509, 510. 00 
10, 134, 516. 00 10, 968, 340. 00 +833, 824. 00 
Total, State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor 85, 176, 741. 91 89, 820, 597. 64 +4, 643, 855. 73 

Treasury and Post Office: 
G (9 EARD PEE E Mw Ae E ee ak es A RA 137, 581, 093. 00 296, 392,018.00 | +4158, 810, 925. 00 
Poat Ofte st raat . 755, 336, 200. 00 764, 950, 042. 00 +9, 613, 842. 00 
Total, Treasury and Post Office ᷑ 892, 917, 293. 00 | 1, 061, 342, 060. 00 +168, 424, 767. 00 

War Department: 
WWE teary seston eee a ery ep ³ð “d ð K Sener ete 280, 618, 885. 00 309, 601, 568. 50 +28, 982, 683. 50 
IN OD ana a E eee v Oe pay) 79, 162, 844. 00 88, 915, 653. 00 +9, 752, 809. 00 
Totaly War erer la ee ee 359, 781, 729. 00 398, 517, 221. 50 +38, 735, 492. 50 
Total! regular anhtal’ set — 2, 608, 527, 602. 47 | 2, 906, 585, 736. 28 | +298, 058, 133. 81 
Deficiency acis 
D e ee ee 18 r A a N — 185, 612, 334. 01 
First, 19 V 8 200, 936, 947. 54 | +200, 936, 947. 54 
Seen ids r ß 8 146, 017, 757. 74 +146, 017, 757. 74 
Total; deficiency: act Ue rs 185, 612, 334. 01 346, 954, 705. 28 | +161, 342, 371. 27 
Miscellaneous acts carrying appropriations, fiscal year 1928 

Miscellaneous, relief, and other acts 10, 410, 082. 17 1 800, 000. 00 —9, 610, 082. 17 


Total, regular annual, deficiency, and miscellaneous acts 2, 804, 550, 018. 65 
Permanent and indefinite 


3, 254, 340, 441. 56 +449, 790, 422. 91 


And —T—]r hae 11, 351, 250. 00 11, 010, 500. 00 — 340, 750. 00 
C UT 3, 000. 00 300 00% TTT 
qndependéng omiens sha sss. awe nea bee A AS 7, 452, 000. 00 +77, 198, 250. 00 
ee e . . ae Bll falar 25, 128 000. 00 +2, 275, 000. 00 
TAHOT A aN Se oS eens REA el a 3) Vn it CeCe 25, 000. 90 —15, 000. 00 
lr dd ee ee 800. 00 +160, 000. 00 
ß ea a ei tn Die Wey E T en ee acct 1, 916, 850. 00 —29, 300. 00 
oe)?” ß eae a , 
ara I E Sone Oise aie Tees y area estoy aera 141, 233. 00 ET 
Treasury: 
Interest on the public debt 3 720, 000, 000. 00 670, 000, 000. 00 50, 000, 
Sinking fund and other public debt retirement funds 2 537, 120, 735. 00 | ` 541, 623, 393. 53 255 502, 658. 53 
Ordinary permanent and indefinite 31, 145, 040. 00 23, 735, 737. 00 —7, 409, 303. 00 
Totaly Treasury coco ee cle eon teen eee a 1, 288, 265, 775. 00 | 1, 235, 359, 130. 53 —52, 906, 644. 47 
War Department: 
Military activities: 2222S 8 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 565, 900. 00 +65, 900. 00 
Nonmilitary nt ier an aie en 6, 575, 600. 00 8, 522, 230. 00 +1, 946, 630. 00 
FD // d eee 8, 075, 600. 00 10, 088, 130. 00 +2, 012, 530. 00 
Beere Soe an ee ee At aia ens A 2, 542, 000. 00 2, 720, 000. 00 +178, 000. 00 
Total, permanent and indefinite 1, 344, 952, 508. 00 |? * 1, 373, 704, 593. 53_ 373, 704, 593. 53 — 752, 085. 53 752, 085. 53 
Sag Te AAO RE a alee / a aia E AA “4, 149, 502, 526. 65 4, 4 628, 045. 035. 09 045. 035.09 | +478, 532, 508. 44 
Postal Service (regular annual and deficiency acts) 755, 336, 200. 00 776, 974, 541. 45 +21, 638, 341. 45 
Grand total, exclusive of Postal Service, from postal revenues 3, 394, 166, 326. 65 | 3, 851, 070, 493.64 | +456, 904, 166. 99 


1 Approximated. 
2 Revised in Budget in December, 1927. 


? Exclusive of $15,050,042 included in the Budget statements as a permanent appropriation to cover estimated deficiency in 
postal revenues for 1929. This sum is included in the total of the Post Office i as act and to include it again in the total 
of the permanent appropriations would constitute a duplication. 
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Practically, cash assets inherited by Harding-Coolidge administrations 
and amount of net receipts to Treasury, fiscal years 1922 to 1927, 
inclusive: 


War Finance Corporation $157, 247, 000 
Recepits from sein of Federal farm-loan bonds 199, 928, 000 
C soot nie ewe eis pea seem aE 442, 652, 000 
Grain’ Sorption ae 7, 000, 000 
| eS ETS ae re sig eg Nowe eee 806, 827, 000 
et Foreign debt interest and repayments 841, 000, 000 
ic erest and repay ments „ „ 
Back taxes collected after 1920 for 1917, net. 1, 300, 000, 000 
German payments for Army occupation 25, 000, 
Sale of surplus war supplies, including transfers 
and. withdrawals... <5 22 . — 492, 949, 000 
Reduction of balance in general fund on June 30, 
7 OF DER Sa 8 — 321, 000, 000 
iy EPRA EAE TEA EN Aa E 3, 776, 776, 000 
Public debt reduction prior to Mar. 3, 192122222 $2, 545, 000, 000 
Grands tothl aa so oop ER 6, 321, 776, 000 
Debt of the Federal Government when at its peak, Aug. 
Se, eee ike a Sse ie r — 26, 596, 000, 000 
po bah SOY a Dike RT een Soar ek BA EE ERE 24, 051, 000, 000 
Nane ae ee ae 2, 545, 000, 000 
Total ea dobt, Feb 28, 49212 ee ee 24, 051, 000, 000 
June $0, 1927, i AR le ie SS ̃ Sa eal a eS 18, 512, 000, 000 
Wir Ca) Spee Cnc Ae | 5, 539, 000, 000 
rand total reduction from Aug. 31, 1919, to July, 
$ aT EERTSE Ee EA Ae 8, 084, 000, 000 
The amount of reduction prior to Mar. 4, 1921, $2,545,- 
000,000, plus Treasury receipts from cash assets left 
by Wilson administration, 83,786,000, 000 6, 332, 000, 000 
Total reduction for which Harding-Coolidge ad- 
ministrations supplied money 1, 752, 000, 000 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRED 8. PURNELL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address delivered 
by my colleague Hon. Fren S. Purne ct, of Indiana, as perma- 
nent chairman of the Republican State convention of Indiana, 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., May 23-24, 1928: 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Some one has said it is impossible to draw an indictment against a 
whole people. If that task were assigned me, I should charge that the 
one great fault of the American people lies in the fact that in the pros- 
perity and contentment of to-day we forget the adversities and the dis- 
content of yesterday. Every American citizen, and certainly every 
Republican, could with profit to himself and his country read and 
reread the matchless story of progress written by this Nation under the 
policies of our party. The history of the Republican Party is so inter- 
woven with that of the Nation that to read one is to know and under- 
stand the other. The real story of progress in this Nation covers that 
period in our history from 1860 to this hour. During that period of 
68 years the Republican Party has, with the exception of two brief 
periods, been in continuous power. Grover Cleveland served for eight 
years and Woodrow Wilson, by virtue of an unfortunate division within 
our own ranks, served a like period. So that, with the exception of 16 
years, this entire period of 68 years has seen the Republican Party in 
control of and responsible for the welfare of the Nation. 

During the period of 68 years this Nation has grown from one in 
swaddling clothes, with a national wealth of less than 16 billions, 
with no standing among the nations of the earth, with little influente at 
home or abroad, until to-day it stands triumphant with a prosperous, 
contented, and equal people, more than 110,000,000 in number, repre- 
senting a national wealth of more than $350,000,000,000. The United 
States of America stands to-day not only as the richest nation of the 
world but it is without question the most powerful, the most influential, 
the most Christian, and the most unselfish. It is the only solvent nation 
on this earth and is the one land of opportunity under the sun. Though 
we are cordially hated by most of the European nations, it is not strange 
that millions of their subjects are looking with longing eyes toward 
America and praying for an opportunity to renounce allegiance to kings 
and queens and make this country their country. 

It is my purpose to discuss as briefly as possible some of the things 
that bave made this Nation great and to show, as I think I can, that 
this Nation is what it is to-day by reason of the policies of government 
advocated and put into practice by the Republican Party. 

By their fruits ye shall know them, The Republican Party is not 
ashamed to look backward nor afraid to look forward; the history of 
the Republican Party is its own best campaign document. Let it be 


sald to its everlasting credit that it stands to-day upon the great 
fundamental principles of government exactly where it stood in the 
beginning and where it has stood throughout its long and honorable 
history. 
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I am afraid I can not say as much for the Democratic Party, which 
through all these years has been its principal opponent. While this 
great Rock of Gibraltar has been lashed by the waves of Democratic 
fury in many campaigns, it still stands unmarked and has lived to sce 
each issue of its opponent sink in the foam of repudiation at its feet. 

When the Democratic Party advocated slavery it was wrong, They 
would no more advocate it to-day than would the Republican Party, 
which opposed it then. 

When the Democratic Party advocated State rights it was wrong. 
The Republican Party believed in a strong, centralized government then, 
and it believes in it now, just as the Democratic Party believes in it 
now, 

When the Democratic Party advocated free trade it was wrong. The 
Republican Party believed in protective tariff then; it believes in it 
now. More than that, both parties understand fully that the policy of 
a protective tariff is not only the basis of our great wealth, but, more 
than that, is directly responsible for the equality of opportunity and the 
happiness that fills every home in America. Not only has American 
industry been protected, but through that protection the American 
laborer has been lifted from the ranks of the ignorant and underpaid 
of other lands and set among his countrymen as an equal. The 
humblest home in America may to-day contain the President of to- 
morrow. 

The Democratic Party now enters the plea that it is no longer a free- 
trade party and that it no longer thinks in “ pre-war” terms, The 
fact is that upon the tariff question the Democratic Party has during 
the Iast half century boxed the compass, It has denounced the pro- 
tective tariff policy as unconstitutional. It has declared for a tariff 
for revenue only, a competitive tariff, an economic tariff, a tariff for 
revenue without domestic injury (a sop thrown to the sugar producers 
of Louisiana), has insisted that tariff is a “local question,“ and has 
conceded that the Underwood-Simmons bill contained “ incidental pro- 
jection.” So confused have some of their Representatives in the South 
become in an effort to keep up with the changing sentiment within 
their party that one of them, in answer to an inquiry from a constituent 
whose position he did not know as to how the Representative stood 
on the tariff, replied, “I am in favor of raising it where it is too low 
and lowering it where it is too high.“ 

But always they knock at the door where Republicans are writing 
a tariff bill and pray that the products of their several States be 
given a full measure of protection. It is said that during the con- 
sideration of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill almost every Demo- 
eratic Senator secured the adoption of an amendment giving protec- 
tion to some product from his State, but later voted against the bill 
when satisfied there were sufficient Republican yotes to pass it. 

There are many ways of demonstrating loyalty to America, but I 
know of no more practical way to express it than for us all to be 
quite certain that when we need articles of either necessity or luxury 
that we buy goods made in the United States, where a decently filled 
pay envelope is the reward for toil and service. Every dollar of 
American money spent on imported goods feeds cheap foreign labor, 
deprives skilled American labor of wages, reduces American labor's 
ability to purchase from American retailers, and undermines our 
American living standards. 

Not only have our Democratic friends changed their position on the 
tariff, but tongues that once propounded the doctrine of free silver 
are forever silenced. When the Democratic Party advocated this 
fallacious financial program it was wrong. The Republican Party was 
right, as time has demonstrated, when it met this unsound proposal 
with a demand for gold standard. 

In a recent campaign the Democratic Party, with all the spirit of 
the crusaders, pledged the nations of Europe that if their party should 
be retained in power this great Nation would enter the League of 
Nations and join them in the discussion and settlement of their own 
political problems. When they advocated our entrance into the League 
of Nations, they were wrong, and, save for a scattering few, the mem- 
bers of that party join to-day in giving thanks to that vast majority 
of more than 7,000,000 which, under the leadership of the Republican 
Party, heeded the admonition of George Washington, the father of 
our country, who urged that we avoid the political entanglements of 
Europe. 

The League of Nations issue has been relegated to that vast Demo- 
cratic cemetery wherein rest the bones of State rights, slavery, free 
trade, free silver, anti-imperialism, Government ownership of railroads, 
and a score of other abandoned and forgotten issues. May they rest 
in peace. 

This inclination to be led astray by strange gods and false issues 
suggests Abraham Lincoln's story of the irresponsible calf which broke 
through the fence and followed a runaway bull until it was lost in a 
cloud of dust. The disgusted farmer pursued the wayward calf a short 
distance, but gave up in disgust with the parting injunction: “Run, 
durn ye, you'll learn your mistake at feedin’ time.” 

What issue will they raise in the coming campaign? Some say it will 
be corruption. If so, corruption is a personal and not a political matter. 
It must be remembered that a strong, courageous, and honest man in the 
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person of Calvin Coolidge stts in the White House and will continue to 
preside over the destinies of this Republic until he is relieved of that 
duty on the 4th of March next by another equally honest and equally 
courageous Republican. Does anyone dare to think that there is a dis- 
honest drop of blood in the yeins of Calvin Coolidge? He meant it 
when he said: “No man will be persecuted because he is a Democrat, 
and no man will be protected because he is a Republican.” 

The results in this campaign will not rest upon the personality of 
any individual or group of individuals, but rather upon the record of the 
parties based upon service rendered. Our Government is comparable 
with a great financial institution. Would you destroy a strong, success- 
ful bank because one or more employees had proven false to their trust? 
Would you wreck the institution and denounce the policies that made it 
great because a cashier or clerk, or even its president, had not measured 
up to all that was expected of him? 

The Republican Party is larger than any individual or group of indi- 
viduals in it and enters the coming campaign unashamed and unafraid. 
Its record is an open book to which every American, without regard to 
party, can point with pride. 

What is the record? For the purpose of giving you a comprehensive 
Picture, let me refer briefly to conditions as they existed immediately 
preceding the great World War. The Underwood tariff law again 
demonstrated that a Democratic tariff means closed factories and hard 
times. It became a law in October, 1913, and by the early summer of 
1914 the unemployment situation became serious. The operations of 
the law prostrated industry. Notwithstanding the fact that Woodrow 
Wilson characterized it as “ psychological,” the railroads nevertheless 
laid off thousands of workmen and their yards became filled with 
empty cars. Factories and mills closed indefinitely and the Nation 
was threatened with a serious panic. Then came the great World War, 
which immediately stopped all imports and increased our exports beyond 
all precedent. The war automatically suspended the effects of the 
Underwood tariff law and gave to the Nation a tariff equivalent to an 
embargo. 

It is unnecessary to retell the financial story of our participation in 
the World War. Money in unheard-of sums, borrowed from the people, 
was spent with a lavishness heretofore unknown to the world. Indeed, 
so liberal were those who held the purse strings of the Nation that more 
than $10,000,000,000 was loaned to foreign governments without se- 
curity or any written or verbal promise to pay. As a matter of fact, 
I doubt if these foreign countries ever expected to repay this money. 
I doubt if our Democratic friends who turned it over to them ever 
expected to ask them for it. My views in this regard have been 
strengthened by a more or less recent interview given out by Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War in the Wilson Cabinet and a close personal 
friend of William G. McAdoo, in which he advocated cancellation of all 
these debts. Like a profligate son who suddenly comes into an inheri- 
tance, the Nation indulged in an era of reckless extravagance and waste, 
from which it has not yet fully recovered. The borrower, however, 
must ultimately pay and the day of reckoning was at hand. 

Daniel Webster, in his famous reply to Hayne, used the figure of a 
storm-tossed mariner taking the first opportunity of a reappearing sun 
to ascertain the true position of the ship to see how far it had drifted 
from its course. By a majority of more than seven million, the voters 
of the Nation in 1920 again intrusted the Government to the hands 
of the Republican Party. As our Democratic friends backed off the 
stage our party, like the mariner, took advantage of this reappearing 
sun to learn the true position of the ship of state. 

When the Republicans came into power in 1921 we found that the 
national debt, which was less than $1,000,000,000 in 1913, had reached 
the gigantic sum of $24,000,000,000; that the annual interest on the 
debt was more than the original debt itself; that, although two years 
had elapsed since the signing of the armistice, we were still technically 
at war; that 19 nations had borrowed nearly $11,000,000,000 of the 
people's money for which there was no evidence except mere scraps of 
paper given as receipts; that Government bonds to the extent of 
$20,000,000,000 purchased by 15,000,000 loyal Americans were selling in 
the open market at 85; that 5,000,000 men were walking the streets 
restless and jobless; that a steady stream of immigrants, many of them 
the undesirables of Europe, was pouring into this Nation displacing 
American workmen and adding terror to the Nation. Five hundred 
thousand had entered the year before. 

We found that the railroads were demoralized by admitted mismanage- 
ment which cost the country in taxes $2,950,000,000, wages alone having 
been increased $1,765,000,000. 

We found that a vast merchant fleet had been built for war use at a 
cost of more than $3,000,000,000, which in 1921 was appraised at 
less than $500,000,000, with claims filed against it for more than 
$200,000,000. 

We found the farmers again facing ruin because of the low prices 
they were receiving under the Underwood tariff law. The low tariff 
rates of the Underwood bill not only permitted our markets to be 
flooded with foreign farm products but with foreign manufactured 
products as well. It was the old story of what happens under a 
tariff for revenue bill. 
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The American manufacturer lost to a large extent the American 
market. Our factories were compelled to close down, with the result that 
in the spring of 1921 the 5,000,000 men who were out of employment 
were no longer able to purchase the products of the farm except in a 
most limited degree. We found that in order to meet the operating 
expenses of the Government a new high level of taxes to the extent of 
nearly $6,000,000,000 per year was being levied upon the people. Four 
million soldiers who had been inducted into the service of their country 
were back in private life restlessly seeking to find employment and sadly 
in need of helpful legislation. Maimed and disabled soldiers were in 
need of hospitalization and vocational training while the dependents of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice or were physically incapacitated 
looked with longing eyes toward their Government for relief. 

With a spirit born of an experience gained in handling great gov- 
ernmental problems, as well as a determination to save the Nation and 
restore peace at home and abroad, the Republican Party gritted its 
teeth, rolled up its sleeves, and faced this herculean task. The story 
of reconstruction, covering the last seven years, forms the most inter- 
esting chapter in the glorious history of the Republican Party, as well 
as the Nation itself. 

In view of that unexampled record of achievement, what issue can 
our Democratic friends hope to raise in the coming campaign? 

They can not criticize us, because we have established a Budget 
system which has resulted in reducing the annual operating expenses 
of the Government from $6,000,000,000 to less than three and one-half 
billions, thus putting the Government for the first time in its existence 
upon a sound financial basis. 

They can not complain, because we have reduced the national debt 
from twenty-five billions to less than eighteen billions in a period of 
seven years, with the result that a load of more than $300,000,000 per 
year in interest on the national debt has been lifted from the backs 
of the people. 

They dare not make an issue of the fact that in 1921 we passed the 
emergency tariff law to supplant the iniquitous Underwood law until 
we could later pass the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, an act which has 
given impetus to the restoration of industry, labor, and agriculture, 

They can not hope to make a successful appeal, because we have, 
through the Budget system and the practice of rigid economy, taken 
more than 100,000 employees off the Government pay roll and sent 
them back to private life. 

They can not complain, because we have established peace with the 
nations of the world, with whom we were still at war when we came 
into power. 

An appeal to labor would fall upon deaf ears, because labor in the 
main is generally employed, and at good American wages, 

They can not cry out because we have enacted a stringent immigra- 
tion law which seryes to protect American labor and preserve America 
for Americans. To my mind this is one of the ontstanding achievements 
of the Republican reconstruction program. Picture, if you can, the mot- 
ley herd of undesirables numbering 500,000 which poured into this coun- 
try from the four corners of the earth during the year preceding the 
passage of the present immigration law. Such a body is equal to 27 
Army divisions. If they were to march down Fifth Avenue in New 
York City in regular formation it would take four days and four nights 
for this vast army to pass a given point. Recognizing that you can not 
make a trotter out of a draft horse by puting him into a stabie; that 
you can not make a well-bred dog of a mongrel by teaching him 
tricks any more than you can make an American out of an undesirable 
alien by putting an American flag in his hand and having him sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner, the Republican Party not only saved America 
through the passage of the immigration law, but has reaffirmed its faith 
by repeatedly strengthening it. 

They can not charge us with lack of appreciation, because we have 
enacted legislation and liberalized it from time to time so as to give 
justice to the World War soldiers and their dependents. 

They can not complain because we have funded the foreign debts 
which were inherited from our Democratic friends. Original debts 
aggregating more than $10,000,000,000: have been funded so that the 
United States will in the end receive in principal and interest more than 
$22,000,000,000. The funding of the debt of Great Britain, providing 
for the repayment of $4,600,000,000 over a period of 62 years, is the 
largest financial transaction in the history of the world. 

They can not complain because we have reorganized and improved our 
Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

They can not complain because of the revision of postal rates which 
has put the Post Office Department on a self-supporting basis. 

They can not take issue because we have expanded and improved avia- 
tion in the Army and Navy and provided a definite building program. 

They will not make an appeal for votes because we have reduced 
Federal taxes more than $2,000,000,000 nor because 80 per cent of the 
reductions were made for the benefit of the average taxpayer rather than 
for the benefit of the rich. 

Those who seek an issue dare not criticize the Republican Party 
because of the Federal road act under which we are rapidiy spreading 
a network of hard-surfaced roads throughout the United States which 
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will, when completed, consist of approximately 170,000 miles of im- 
proved highways, touching every community of 5,000 inhabitants or 
over. 

Our Democratic friends will not attack us because, through sound 
business policies, Government bonds selling at 85 were brought to par 
and above, as a result of which $3,000,000,000 were added to the 
pockets of the people. 

What then will be the issue? Little is left save an appeal to the 
prejudice of the American farmer because of the admitted inequality 
which exists between American agriculture on the one hand and in- 
dustry and labor on the other. The present condition of agriculture, 
however, is not due to the Fordney-McCumber tariff law but rather 
agriculture is in as good condition as it is to-day because of that law. 
There is no commodity that the farmer buys to-day for which he pays as 
much as he paid the day the Fordney-McCumber tariff went into effect, 
and there is not a farm commodity which does not bring more money 
on the market to-day than when the same tariff act became a law. 
The American market is the prize market of the world, and it is pro- 
tected for the American farmer just as it is protected for American 
industry and American labor. The farmer sells 90 per cent of his 
products in America in the very finest market in the world. When 
the factories, mines, and railroads are running and prosperous, labor 
is employed at high wages, and it likewise prospers. This means that 
the great army of laboring consumers in this country are able and 
do buy in great quantities the product of the farm. Factories, mines, 
and railroads run and are prosperous because of the Republican pro- 
tective system which keeps out the cheaply made products of foreign 
countries. Any tariff less than a protective tariff cripples industry, 
with the result that millions of American workmen are thrown out of 
employment and walk the streets. Men without employment must live 
on short rations, sometimes soup, and thus the farmer's best and only 
market is destroyed. The protective tariff system makes it possible 
for American wage earners to receive wages amounting to more than 
$12,000,000,000; salaried employees more than $5,000,000,000 and for 
millions to enjoy incomes amounting to more than $13,000,000,000. 
These figures are based n an estimated national income of from 
thirty to forty billion dollars. I can not believe that our farmers 
will listen to the cry of those who would lead them into free trade 
and thus destroy their home market and reduce them to further 
distress, 

Democratic Senators and Representatives know, and many of them 
admit, that anything short of protection means disaster to the coun- 
try. One of the most influential and highly respectable Democratic 
Representatives from a Southern State made an appeal to his col- 
leagues on the Democratic side when the present tariff law was under 
discussion, and said; “If the duty is lifted on cattle, it will drive 
every cattleman into bankruptcy.” A Senator from a rock-ribbed Demo- 
eratic State, where free trade has been as sacred as liberty, voted for a 
duty of 8 cents per pound on peanuts because there are more than 
2,000,000,000 pounds of peanuts exported yearly from the West Coast 
of Africa, British Isles, and China, of which we take about 50,000,000 
pounds of peanuts and 15,000,000 pounds of oil. Similar illustrations 
could be cited with other products from other States. These men, 
though they are Democrats, know that Argentina can produce livestock 
for a mere fraction of the cost of production in the United States; that 
Argentina and Canada can raise wheat for a fraction of what it costs 
to produce wheat in the United States; that New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia can raise sheep and export wool and mutton for much less than 
the cost of production in the United States; that citrus products can be 
grown in other countries more cheaply than in the United States; that 
Denmark and New Zealand can produce butter more cheaply than the 
United States; that sugar can be raised in Cuba at a much lower cost 
than in this country; that China and Japan can produce soy beans for 
less than the United States; that olives can be grown abroad more 
cheaply than in California; that Argentina can raise flax for less than 
the Dakota farmer can produce it; that Argentina and Canada can 
produce oats, rye, and barley for 15 to 20 cents per bushel less than 
they can be produced in the United States; that Argentina, Canada, 
Dominican Republic, and Kwangtung can produce corn for at least 15 
cents per bushel less; that China, Japan, Siam, British India, Mexico, 
and India ean produce rice more cheaply and gladly paid $2,000,000 in 
one year for the privilege of selling us 40,000,000 pounds of rice. 
There is no halfway place, as far as the farmer is concerned, between 
protection and free trade. If we do not give the American farmer a 
tariff that actually protects, we may as well give him none. Without 
a tariff the farmer must either go out of business or come down to the 
standard of foreign farmers, The Republican Party is unwilling to slip 
the wooden shoes of European peasants upon the feet of the American 
farmer, 

Notwithstanding the tariff, agriculture is not yet on a parity with 
industry and labor. This is attributable very largely to two major 


causes. First, the tariff is ineffective upon products of which we bave 
an exportable surplus. Second, by reason of the magnitude of the 
business of farming, it does not easily adapt itself to organization, 
and therefore has been unable to recover as quickly from the effects 
of the war as have industry and labor. To correct these two conditions, 
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farm leaders in and out of Congress have devoted the better part of 
the last six years to a study of this problem in the hope that a legis- 
lative solution may be found. To those who have become impatient with 
the delay and who perhaps may border upon disgust, let me suggest 
that this is the most comprehensive problem the Congress of the 
United States or any committee thereof has ever undertaken to solve. 
I have falth that a solution will be found and am convinced it will 
be found by the Republican Party. It will not be accomplished by 
destroying the protective tariff system. 

There are those who would create the impression that the Republican 
Party is and has been unfriendly to agriculture. Let me remind them 
that one of the first acts after the foundation of the Republican 
Party was the signing by Abraham Lincoln of the Morrill bill, which 
gave the proceeds from the sale of certain public lands for the crea- 
tion of the land-grant colleges for the specific purpose of teaching 
agriculture. The first Republican President, therefore, stands as 
sponsor for ours, the greatest system of agricultural education on earth. 

The Department of Agriculture itself was established by the Re- 
publican Party in 1863, When established, it had only 29 employees 
on the pay roll, and the first appropriation for carrying on its activi- 
ties was only $1,000. It has grown until to-day its personnel totals 
21,524 and the appropriation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, 
was $156,276,729. It started with one office, and to-day includes. 20 
comprehensive bureaus, among which are included the Weather Bureau, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Bureau of Entomology, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, Food, Drug, and In- 
secticide Administration, Federal Horticultural Board, Packer and 
Stockyards Administration, Grain Futures Administration, Forest Service, 
and a number of other important bureaus. 

The Hatch Act passed in 1887 created the agricultural experiment 
stations. This act was later supplemented by the Adams Act, passed by 
a Republican Congress in 1906 and signed by President Roosevelt, ap- 
propriating additional Federal money for the support of these institu- 
tions and the further scientific study of farming. 

In 1925 a Republican Congress passed the Purnell Act, which appro- 
priated additional funds for the agricultural experiment stations and 
made available Federal money for the scientific study of marketing farm 
products. This act was signed by President Coolidge. 

The farmers of the country will not forget that the Rural Free De- 
livery Service of the United States, which has no prototype anywhere else 
in the world, was authorized by a law passed by a Republican Congress 
and signed by President Taft. By this act the Republican Party gave 
evidence of its desire and determination to give to the farmer the same 
expeditious mail service as is enjoyed by those who live in the cities. 

The parcels post law, passed by a Republican Congress and signed by 
President Taft, likewise is a measure of peculiar benefit to the farmer, 

Several homestead laws and internal development laws haye been 
passed by Republican Congresses and signed by Republican Presidents. 

The dairy industry of the country was recognized by the Republican 
Party in the establishment of a dairy bureau within the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Republican Party sponsored and enacted an amendment to the 
Federal farm loan act by increasing the amount extended to any bor- 
rower from $10,000 to $25,000 and by giving authority to increase the 
rate to 5% per cent on the bonds, so they would sell more easily. 

The intermediate credit act, enacted by a Republican Congress and 
signed by a Republican President in 1923, providing for a flexible banking 
and credit system under the supervision of the Federal reserve act, 
extends farmers credit corresponding to their production without any 
departure from sound banking practices, 

In 1918 a Republican House and Senate enacted the farmers’ emer- 
gency tariff law, which gave quick relief to the farmers of the country 
who were almost bankrupt by reason of the Underwood tariff law. Presi- 
dent Wilson vetoed the bill, but in the very next session it was repassed 
by a Republican Congress and signed by President Harding. The Repub- 
lican Party showed its interest in the American farmer by immediately 
passing this farmers’ emergency relief and by not waiting until we could 
work out a general tarif law. The agricultural schedule in the farmers’ 
emergency relief were later incorporated in the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law. 

The War Finance Corporation was amended and had its life extended 
three different times to save the farmers by making agricultural loans. 
The act empowered the corporation not only to loan money to banking 
institutions but also to associations of producers themselves. 

The Federal Reserve Board act was amended so that agriculture 
should have representation upon the board as well as the financial, in- 
dustrial, and commercial interests of the country. Membership of the 
board was increased to make place for a farmer representative, 

The United States warehousing act was amended renewing the limita- 
tion upon the products that could be stored under the law and providing 
that banks must loan money at a fixed rate of interest to anyone who 
presents a United States warehouse receipt. 

Cooperative marketing associations were given recognition by a Repub- 
lican administration under a law passed in 1922. The act authorized 
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those who engage in the production of agricultural products and live- 
stock, including dairymen, planters, and fruit growers, to form associa- 
tions for collecting, preparing, and marketing their product with author- 
ity to engage in interstate and foreign commerce. This act expressly 
exempts farmers from prosecution under the antitrust laws. 

The butter standards act, passed in 1923 by a Republican Congress 
and signed by a Republican President, was enacted to prevent the flood- 
ing of the market with adulterated products, misbranded as butter. 
These products were not only lacking in nourishment because of their 
cheap production, but were driving genuine butter out of the market. 
The purpose of this act was to establish a standard for all products sold 
as butter, fixing a minimum percentage of butterfat, and other necessary 
food ingredients. 

The filled milk act was approved “in 1923 and prohibits the shipment 
of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce, Filled miik is an 
imitation of natural cow's milk made by mixing vegetable oils with 
skimmed milk, This act is of particular benefit to dairymen and those 
interested in pure food for the protection of the health of infants 
and children, 

A Republican Congress passed and a Republican President signed the 
packer and stockyards act in 1921, which prohibits livestock marketing 
agencies from charging unreasonable rates or engaging in unjust dis- 
criminatory or deceptive practices. ‘This act is calculated to give to the 
producer of livestock the very highest dollar for his product, 

The grain futures act passed by a Republican Congress has climinated 
the “bucket shops" by providing for a prohibitory tax upon every 
transaction which does not actually involve real grain. The effect of 
this act has been to eliminate manipulation and curtail violent market- 
depressing fluctuations. 

The grain standards act passed by a Republican Congress and signed 
by a Republican President authorized the establishment of a uniform set 
of standards for all grain entering interstate or foreign commerce and 
eliminates fraud and misrepresentation on the part of dealers aud 
shippers of grain. 

The Federal road act was amended by a Republican Congress so as to 
protect the Federal expenditures as well as insure the construction and 

‘tintenance of highways according to the best engineering practices, 

A recent Republican Congress passed the so-called Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution providing for an adjustment of freight rates by the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission with the least delay, so as to insure to agri- 
cultural products, including livestock, the lowest possible rates compat- 
ible with the maintenance of adequate transportation service. 

The present Republican Congress passed the Mississippi flood control 
act, which is of inestimable value to that great army of producers who 
live within the area adjacent to this greatest of all American rivers. 

The legislative enactment of the preceding Congress, supplemented by 
that passed by the present Congress, has deepened the channel of the 
Mississippi and its main tributaries and enlarged the barge line trans- 
portation so as to furnish a ready outlet to the markets for the 
abundant products of the Mississippi Valley. This will unquestionably 
affect the reduction of transportation rates to the extent of 5 cents per 
bushel, which will mean an increase to the farmer of 5 cents per bushel 
for each bushel of grain produced. This is now recognized as one of 
the most important measures ever passed in the interest of American 
agriculture. 

Last, but by no means least, the Republican Party passed and a Repub- 
lican President signed the present Republican tariff law, which repealed 
the iniquitous Democratic Underwood tariff law and replaced it by 
passing a bill which gives protection to American agriculture unparalleled 
in the history of the country. By the terms of this act practically 
everything the farmer produces is given protection and everything he 
buys is placed on the free list. If our Democratic friends contend that 
we ought to revise the tariff downward in order that the farmer may 
buy what he uses for less, let me remind you that the following articles 
which the farmer purchases are admitted to the country free of duty 
under the present Republican tariff act: Agricultural implements and 
repair parts for same, binding twine, fertilizer, building material, brick, 
cement, stone, shingles, pickets, palings, hoops, logs and timber, gloves, 
boots, shoes, saddles, harness, whetstones, horsepads, barbed wire, coal 
(both hard and soft), and other commodities he purchases in which 
wood enters. 

For the purposes of comparison, let me here call your attention to 
some outstanding differences between the Republican tariff act of 1922 
and the Democratic tariff act of 1913: 


Comparison of 3 afforded farm products under Republican tariff 
act of 1922 and Democratic act of 1913 


Republican tariff, 1922 vane tariff, 


Wheat (originally 30 cents per bushel).| 42 cents per bushel 1. Free. 


15 cents per bushel ..__ Do. 

928 — See ee ee M 
|-----d0_._......-...-..| 6 cents 

Butter (originally 8 cents per pound) 12 cents per pound 1.— 254 canta pec pound, 


sarin nits of duty increased by President Coolidge under exible provisions of the 
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Comparison of protection oy ease farm products under Republican tariff 
act of 1922 and 


emocratic act of 1913—Continued 


Republican tariff, 1922 | Democratic tariff, 


8 cents per doresn Free. 


1 cent per pound. 
Free. 

Do. 
10 cents per gallon. 
Free 


2 cents per pound 
3 cents per pound 


6 


2 cents per pound 
1 cent per pound 


SS S d ee 


$2 per ton. 
50 cents per hundred | Free. 


poun: 
57 cents per bushel oa per bushel. 
31 cents per pound. Free. 


In conclusion let me again suggest that the Nation has come to asso- 
ciate prosperity with Republican rule. It is the party of progress, 
a debt-paying rather than a debt-making party. Its record is an open 
book, and its history is inseparably linked with the growth and progress 
of ihe Nation. 

May I express the hope that each of you will go forth inspired by 
patriotic devotion akin to that which has guided those who have gone 
before and through whose devotion to party and country we have 
received this priceless heritage? I trust you will retell the story in 
every home and rekindle in every breast a love for the things for which 
it stands, to the end that the torch of liberty may burn on and on 
forever, to the further end that this Government—Abraham Lincoln's 
Government—of, by, and for the people shall not perish from the earth. 


MOUNT RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL COMMISSION . 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate 3848, creating the Mount Rush- 
more national memorial commission and defining its purposes 
and powers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a Senate 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the bill? 

Mr. LUCE. The Mount Rushmore national memorial com- 
mission bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, what is this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the entire bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the Mount Rushmore national memorial com- 
mission (hereafter referred to as the commission), to consist of 12 
members, who shall be appointed by the President. The members shall 
serve at the pleasure of the President, who shall fill all vacancies that 
from time to time occur. 

The members of the commission shall serve without compensation, 
except that their actual expenses in connection with the work of the 
commission may be paid from any funds appropriated for the purposes 
of this act or acquired by other means hereafter authorized: Provided, 
That the Secretary may be paid such reasonable stipend for his services 
as may be determined by the commission. Such expenses shall be paid 
by the treasurer of the commission upon the order of the Secretary 
thereof, and then only when approved and countersigned by the chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Src, 2. The commission when appointed shall organize by electing a 
chairman, a vice chairman, a secretary, and a treasurer: Provided, That 
a treasurer may be selected outside of the commission and may be a 
bank or trust company. Such treasurer shall execute a bond so con- 
ditioned and in such amount as shall insure the protection of funds 
coming into his possession. ~ 

The commission may also create from its own membership an execu- 
tive committee of five, which shall exercise such powers and functions 
within the purview of this act as may be authorized by the commission. 

Sec. 3. The purpose of the commission is to complete the carving of 
the Mount Rushmore national memorial to consist of heroic figures of 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, together with an en- 
tablature upon which there shall be cut a guitable inscription to be 
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indited by Calvin Coolidge, and to landscape the contiguous grounds 
and construct the entrances thereto. Such memoria] is to be con- 
structed according to designs and models by Gutzon Borglum, now 
owned or contracted for by the Mount Harney Memorial Association of 
South Dakota. 

Src. 4. The commission is authorized 

(a) To receive and take over all property, contracts, rights, and 
moneys now in the hands of and possessed by the Mount Harney 
Memorial Association, including memoranda, records, sketches, models, 
and the incompleted figures on Mount Rushmore. 

(b) To receive, solicit, and collect funds and pledges to cover the 
expense of finishing such memorial, and to pay out the same upon 
properly receipted vouchers to persons entitled. 

(c) To designate solicitors to collect funds and pledges for the 
prosecution of its work and pay such solicitors such expenses and 
compensation as it may deem proper. 

(d) To employ the services of such artists, sculptors, landscape 
architects, and others as it shall determine to be necessary to com- 
plete said memorial, including the landscaping of the grounds and con- 
struction of the entrances thereto. 

(e) To procure by purchase or gift such tools, machinery, struc- 
tures, and equipment as are necessary and proper to complete such 
memorial with expedition and economy; and generally, 

(f) To exercise such powers and functions as are necessary and 
proper to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. That one-half of the cost of such memorial and landscaping 
shall be borne by the United States, and an appropriation of not to 
exceed $250,000 is hereby authorized for the purpose. Upon requisition 
of the executive committee herein provided for, the proportionate share 
of the United States shall be advanced to the treasurer of said com- 
mission from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury out of 
any available appropriation, and in sufficient amounts to match the 
funds collected from other sources by said commission, whether such 
funds are in the hands of its treasurer or have already been expended 
upon such memorial by the commission or by its predecessor, the Mount 
Harney Memorial Association: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall first be satisfied that the funds received from sources 
other than the United States are actually available in the hands of 
the treasurer of the commission or have been properly expended in 
carrying out the purposes of this act. 

Src. 6. That such commission, on or before the Ist day of December 
of each year, shall transmit to Congress a report of its activities and 
proceedings for the preceding year, including a full and complete state- 
ment of its receipts and expenditures, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if the bill is to provide for heroic figures and not colossal 
figures, you may not be able to see them if this mountain is 
as large as it is stated to be. 

Mr. LUCE. The language of the bill, I think, was prepared 
by the commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this bill identical with the House bill we had up yesterday? 

Mr. LUCE. It is an identical bill, but after a conference 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] I intend 
to advise the House to accept certain amendments which ap- 
peared in the Recorp this morning, and I think the gentleman 
from New York has a change of one word which he desires to 
make. The House bill was identical with the Senate bill, and 
I am asking to consider the Senate bill rather than the House 
bill. 

Mr. GILBERT. There was a rumor on this side yesterday 
about which I would like to consult the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. The rumor was to the effect that 
the real purpose was to erect there a monument to the Presi- 
dent. In the hearings before the House committee there was 
no intimation of that kind, and I would like to know if there 
is any truth in that rumor? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
been a member of the national advisory committee of the South 
Dakota Rushmore National Memorial Commission ever since its 
inception, and there has never been any discussion about erect- 
ing a monument to any man now living as a part of the memo- 
rial, No such thing is in contemplation; it has never been dis- 
cussed, and has never been thought of by any member of the 
association, I wish to say that there is absolutely no founda- 
tion at all for that rumor. I first heard of it yesterday, and 
discussed it yesterday. I can assure the gentleman that his 
fears will never be realized. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If the gentleman will permit, 
I think I am responsible for that rumor, and I will tell you 
the genesis of it. An article appeared in the Springfield Re- 
publican to the effect that when the President was in South 
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Dakota last summer he was taken to the site of this monument 
by the sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, and shown the place reserved 
for his statue. 

This rumor has never been denied. The memorial proposes 
statues to Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt, and 
there is a place for a pedestal for another statue, and at that 
point Borglum is understood to haye said that it was reserved 
for the President. There is nothing in the bill to prevent a 
monument being constructed to any living American. In addi- 
tion, there is a criticism of this bill to the effect that there are 
no arrangements made for a memorial in the Northwest to a 
great President of the United States, Mr. Wilson. I promised 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Wimtramson] I would 
not object to this bill, because the folks in South Dakota seem 
to want it. If they want a statue of Coolidge out there to look 
at or laugh at or do anything else they want with, so far as I 
am concerned they are welcome to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Let me point out to the gentleman that 
I was present at that dedication, and nothing of the kind that 
the gentleman has suggested occurred there. At least no serious 
thought was given to any such suggestion. I am very certain 
of that. The President would be the last man to want to be 
included in the memorial. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill does not, in so many words, say 
that no living person shall have a statue there. It enumerates, 
however, certain figures, as I recall, that will be placed there, 
and there is no living person among them. Yesterday we passed 
a bill without question enumerating the figures of three Presi- 
dents to be commemorated at Nashville. There was no word in 
the bill that Al Smith’s figure should not be put there, or any 
other living person [laughter], but the fact that the name was 
not enumerated was sufficient assurance to the House that only 
these three persons would be commemorated there. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr, RAGON. I want to say that my objection yesterday to 
this bill was not prompted by any belief of any rumor that the 
figure of anyone, living or dead, other than the four enumerated, 
would be engraved upon this monument. I feel that if we are 
going to build memorials of this kind out in South Dakota or 
down in Tennessee, the States of South Dakota and Tennessee 
should be the ones to furnish the funds to construct the memo- 
rials. If the Republican Members can afford to go down in 
Tennessee and construct a memorial to Andrew Johnson and 
neglect here in the city of Washington memorials to William 
McKinley, General Grant, President Garfield, and various other 
Republican Presidents I might mention, or if the Democrats 
could afford to overlook Woodrow Wilson and Grover Cleveland 
and go down there and build one to James K. Polk, I felt that, 
in view of the fact that I did not know this Tennessee bill was 
55 fe calendar, I ought to withdraw my objection to the pend- 

g bill. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. So far as the memorial that is to be constructed 
in Tennessee is concerned, it has been planned for the three 
Presidents, Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew John- 
son, to be erected in Nashville because those three Presidents 
were citizens of Tennessee at the time they were elected to the 
Presidency, and the State of Tennessee is contributing 50 per 
cent of the cost. I understand the same thing to be true with 
reference to this memorial out in South Dakota; and it seems 
to me that under these circumstances Congress should not 
undertake to dictate to South Dakota, any more than to say 
to Tennessee, what that State shall do with reference to a 
memorial for ex-Presidents. The only question with Congress 
is whether or not it is willing, in view of the services of these 
ex-Presidents, to participate, and I think every President of 
the United States ought to have a memorial here or elsewhere. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. RAGON. I do, too. 

Mr. BYRNS. And so far as I am concerned, I shall never 
vote against any proposition to provide a reasonable memorial 
to any man who has enjoyed the high honor of being President. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. RAGON. If I may continue, I share exactly the gentle- 
man’s yiews, but my idea is that when you put a figure out 
there in South Dakota—I am going to speak frankly because 
that is the only way for us to understand each other—of 
Abraham Lincoln, you more or less detract from the wonderful 
memorial we have constructed to him here. So far as I can 
call to mind at this time there is not a statue erected by the 
Government to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
the Declaration of Independence, anywhere. 
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Mr. BYRNS and Mr. MOORE of Virginia rose, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I may call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that there is one in the Capitol itself. 

Mr. RAGON. That is a very small affair and I do not think 
that was put there by the Government. It was put there by 
the State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not mean in Statuary 
Hall, but in the Rotunda. 

Mr. RAGON. I do not bet, but, as the colored folks down in 
my country say, I would not be afraid “to lay” you a little 
it did not cost over $10,000. Thomas Jefferson’s home down 
here is not even owned by the Government. You have not 
any memorial to one of the greatest Americans that ever lived; 
and both parties in this country are proud to claim him as an 
American. I am in favor of giving the Presidents of the 
United States proper recognition by way of memorials, but 
let us put them in Washington here where the world can see 
them and put up something worth while to each one of them. 

This was the reason for my objecting to the bill, and had I 
known that the bill with respect to Tennessee was on the 
calendar I am frank to say to my friend that I would have 
accorded it the same treatment, and as soon as I discovered 
it had been passed I withdrew my objection to this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand there has been a 
bill pending for some time before the committee providing for 
a memorial in Washington to Mr. Jefferson. Does the gentle- 
man know anything about that bill and why it has not received 
favorable consideration? 

Mr. RAGON. I do not. It looks to me, from the way we 
are erecting memorials here, that we are providing for them 
on a pork-barrel scale. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; by building roads and the like. The 
gentleman gets what I mean. 

Mr. RAGON (continuing). And if anybody can go out and 
get a little monument for his district then he has done some- 
thing worth while. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did not the gentleman and his Democratic 
colleagues support the pork-barrel road bill for Virginia? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has a curious idea of things when he speaks of that bill 
as a pork-barrel bill. He forgets the history of his country 
and the reverence we owe to the greatest man the country has 
produced. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman from Wisconsin does not 
favor every kind of a raid on the Treasury under the guise of 
a memorial. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I see my colleague on the com- 
mittee on his feet. If he desires to make some further remarks 
I will yield to him. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was seeking to make some 
observations as a member of the Library Committee, which has 
been severely eriticized by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] throughout this session as spending so much money, 
and who on yesterday objected to a memorial to Nancy Hart 
that was to cost $1,000 on the ground that the committee was 
running wild. 

I supported this bill for $300,000 for the Tennessee memorial, 
and I am glad to say that I supported the South Dakota propo- 
sition. I am glad to say that the gentleman from Tennessee 
and others express themselves as favoring liberal appropria- 
tions for monuments, which meets with my approval. I want 
merely to have the House know that the intimation that there 
was something behind the bill—that the President was to have 
a monument there—had no foundation in fact. The gentleman 
from South Dakota assures me of that fact. 

What Roosevelt gave to the West is well known. I know of 
nothing that the President has given the West except to have 
his picture taken last summer in a cowboy suit, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I will yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman think that if 
Congress is to appropriate for a monument to ex-President 
Roosevelt, that the proper place for it is in the State of New 
York? 

Mr. GILBERT. No; I do not think so. I am glad to see 
the cooperation of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
ToN] in supporting the two resolutions calling for $600,000. 

Mr. LUCE. The Committee on the Library in the matter of 
the Roosevelt memorial is waiting the pleasure of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The question of erecting a monument 
in the State of New York is a broader question than the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association, and should be a question for the 
people of the State of New York. Does the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts consider the Tennessee bill and the bill we are 
now discussing as fixing a policy for the contribution by the 
Federal Treasury to any State that desires to erect a memorial 
to an ex-President of the United States? 

Mr. LUCH. The matter has been discussed in committee 
and will probably receive attention at the next session, but the 
committee has taken no fixed position on the matter, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In other words, if the State of New 
York should come to Congress with a similar proposition for 
its ex-Presidents Van Buren, Cleveland, and Roosevelt would 
that proposal be as liberally entertained as that of the Ten- 
nessee proposition and this bill? 

Mr. LUCE. The committee seeks to give consideration to all 
these matters. 

Mr. GILBERT. Will the gentleman permit me for one 
moment? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not want to be impatient, but timé is get- 
ting short. There are but a few hours left, and whatever we 
do must pass through the enrolling clerk’s office and the 
amendment must be accepted in the other branch. 

Mr. GILBERT. There have been so many coming and 
asking why the Library Committee did not take action toward 
the monument for Thomas Jefferson in the city of Washing- 
ton, that I as ranking Democratic member of the Library Com- 
mittee wish to say that I have voted consistently against these 
bills because they carried from $100,000 to $150,000. When the 
time is ripe to build a memorial to a man who occupies the 
position in history that a President of the United States and 
the author of the Declaration of Independence did I will support 
it. I will not support a memorial to Thomas Jefferson in 
the city of Washington that will cost $150,000 or $200,000, 
when we have a memorial here to Lincoln and Washington 
that cost millions of dollars. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I did not want to make a speech, but I 
wanted to ask one question. I remember the other day seeing 
where a bill passed the Senate to pension the widow of ex- 
President Woodrow Wilson, I wonder what has become of 
that bill? 

Mr. LUCE, That did not come before the Committee on 
the Library, and I can not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to know if the Bureau 
of the Budget, of which the President is the head, approves 
of this bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the Library Committee recommends 
this to the House on its own responsibility. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And I want to know whether any Mem- 
ber of the Pension Committee is on the floor at the present 
time who can reply to this inquiry. 

Mr. LUCE, I see none present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BYRNS. I say to the gentleman that a similar bill was 
passed yesterday by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


LINCOLN ELLSWORTH AND OTHERS 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3919) awarding a gold 
medal to Lincoln Ellsworth, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks unanimous consent to consider at this time S. 
3919, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that the amendment I suggested to the gentle- 
man last night will be accepted? 

Mr. LUCE. I shall advise the acceptance of the amendment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I would like to know what the bill is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to present a gold medal to Lincoln Ellsworth, the dis- 
tinguished American explorer, who, by his conspicuous courage, sagacity, 
and perseverance, made his famous polar flight of 1925 and the 
transpolar flight of 1926. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
to receive, in the name of the Nation, the American flag which the 
said Lincoln Wiisworth took over the top from Kings Bay over the 
North Pole to Point Barrow aud Teller, Alaska. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: Page 1, line 7, strike out the 
period and insert the following: “And the President is further author- 
ized to present gold medals of honor to Roald Amundsen, the dis- 
tinguished Norwegian explorer, and to Umberto Nobile, the distinguished 
Italian explorer, who participated with the said Lincoln Ellsworth 
in the trans-Polar flight of 1926.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 12456) was laid on the table. 

MOUNT RUSHMORE MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding now that the 
objection made a moment ago to the consideration of S. 3848, 
will be withdrawn, and I again call it up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. On account of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Wr1ramson] I withdraw my objection. He has 
explained the matter to me. . 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. I want to know what the bill is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the bill. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that this is a bill authorizing the cooperation of the 
Federal Government on a basis of equal contribution with the 
State of South Dakota to carve on the face of an immense cliff 
there the statues or figures of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Roosevelt. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Has the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CnAMrox] anything to do with this? 

Mr. LUCE. No. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Then I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendments 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Luce : Page 2, lines 3 to 9, inclusive, strike 
out all of the proviso. 

Page 3, line 5, after the word “ Dakota,” insert the following: “No 
charge shall ever be made for admission to the memorial grounds or 
for viewing the memorial. No money hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated shall be expended until the Secretary of the Treasury receives 
satisfactory assurance tbat said memorial when completed will be suit- 
ably maintained by the State of South Dakota.” 

Page 3, line 12, strike out the comma and the words “solicit, and 
collect.” 

Page 3, strike out all of lines 16 to 18, inclusive. 

Page 3, line 19, strike out “(d)” and insert in Meu thereof „(e).“ 

Page 3, strike out lines 24 and 25, inclusive, and lines 1 and 2, on 

ge 4. 
pte 4, line 3, strike out “(f)” and insert in lieu thereof “(d).” 

Page 4, line 5, insert after the word “that,” the words “not more 
than.” 

Page 4, lines 6 and 7, strike out the words “an appropriation of” 
and after the word “ authorized” insert the words “to be appro- 
priated.” 

Page 4, line 13, strike out the word “ collected“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ advanced.” 

Page 4, line 13, strike out the word “by” and insert the word “ to.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, on agreeing 
to the amendments offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

The amendments were agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 

d. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT ; 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I think it will be conyenient 
and save time if I now ask unanimous consent for the exten- 
sion of remarks of Members at the close of the session. Before 
making the request, however, I wish to state that, as I under- 
stand it, permission to extend remarks, not otherwise specified 


The question is on agreeing 
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in any way, simply means extending one’s own remarks, and 
does not include the printing of newspaper or magazine articles, 
newspaper editorials, or anything of that kind. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does it permit a Member to insert extracts 
from his own speeches? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; those are his own remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the unanimous-consent request, that 
for 10 days after the close of the session, and up to the time 
of the publication of the last number of the Recorp, all Members 
of the House may have leave to extend their own remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, will the distinguished leader 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I would like to ask if it is the gentleman's 
understanding that where there is a Record already printed and 
something has since transpired, prior to that time set, you can 
include in your own remarks extracts from a previous speech? 

Mr. TILSON. It merely means excluding from the RECORD, 
as a part of one’s remarks, somebody else’s articles, 

Mr. RANKIN. Anything that has been previously printed in 
the Recorp may be reprinted? 

Mr. TILSON. For a long reprint I understand that you 
would have to have special permission. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. For the information of the House, 
I may say that it is the usual thing for the Committee on Print- 
ing to have the last Recorp come out about 30 days after the 
adjournment of Congress, and at any time within those 30 days 
Members can insert their remarks in the Recorp. If a Mem- 
ber has prepared them and fixed them up within 30 days, he 
can get them into the Recorp. That, however, can only be 
brought about by order of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. TILSON. The Joint Committee on Printing has the 
right to extend the time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, extending one’s 
own remarks does not include platforms of parties or speeches 
made in conventions or otherwise? 

Mr. TILSON. I understand it does not. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If they are inserted, they must be 
inserted by authority of another body, which is usually done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connec- 
ticut asks unanimous consent that all Members be permitted, 
up to the date of the publication of the last Recorp, to extend 
their own remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think it would be well to have it understood whether this 
permission would apply to more than one extension if a Mem- 
ber so desires. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that a Member can make as many 
extensions as he wishes, provided they are his own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF MARTIN B. MADDEN 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and include as a part thereof 
a copy of the resolutions passed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations on the death of the late Martin B. MADDEN, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the . 
resolution passed by the Committee on Appropriations con- 
cerning the work and record of the late Marrmy B. MADDEN, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. A 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
therefor, I extend my remarks in the Recorp by including there- 
with the following: 

Whereas on the 27th day of April, 1928, at his post of duty in the 
National Capital, in the full vigor of his faculties, and in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, Hon. Martin B. Mappen, Representative in 
Congress from the State of Illinois, and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations since July, 1921, died as he wished to die 
and passed into the great beyond: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the committee, as follows: 

First. That in the death of its greatly beloved and distinguished 
chairman the committee has suffered an irreparable Joss, and each mem- 
ber of it has been deprived of a loyal friend, comrade, and counselor. 
The sorrow thus sustained by the members of the committee may be 
softened only by the memory of his splendid deeds and character, and 
by the indulgence of the honorable pride which is theirs because of their 
intimate service with him, and under his wise and effective leadership, 
in the accomplishment of great tasks of usefulness for the Nation. As 
chairman of the committee ever since there came to it the greatly 
increased powers and jurisdiction following the enactment of the Budget 
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act of 1921, he gave to the Nation and to its taxpayers a service of 
immeasurable value. 

Second. That because of the important work he so long and so ably 
performed for them—extending without break or interruption from the 
Fifty-ninth to the Seventieth Congress—his country and his country- 
men have also sustained a great and irreparable loss. His courage and 
sense of duty, his diligence and tact, his unselfish zeal, his marvelous 
knowledge and grasp of the fiscal and other affairs of the Nation, his 
broad experience and wide sympathies, his rugged honesty and sense of 
justice, and his sturdy patriotism were qualities that made him through- 
out a great generation of our American history an outstanding figure in 
the conduct of our national affairs. Self-made in the best and fullest 
sense of the term, and holding always the unstinted respect and esteem 
of his fellow citizens, his career epitomized and exemplified the richest 
and noblest values of American life and enterprise. Possessed in the 
highest degree of the common touch,” ripe with years and honors, and 
universally beloved, he has gone to his great reward, and his splendid 
life and achievements have become the heritage of the Nation and the 
memory of them a vital star in the Nation’s firmament. 

Third. That his faithful companion and helpmate and the other mem- 
bers of his family have suffered a bereavement which only time, faith, 
and the remembrance of his rare and noble character and of his all- 
embracing love and devotion for them may alleviate; and the committee 
and each member of it conveys to them the assurances of a profound 
sympathy and a tender solicitude. 

Fourth. That these resolutions be made a part of the records of the 
committee and that a copy of them be furnished to the bereaved family. 


DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DYER. Mr, Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House, on account of the real emergency 
existing in the United States court for the district in which 
Chieago is situated, due to the illness of one of the judges, 
where the law does not permit a successor to be appointed, I 
ask unanimous consent to consider Senate bill 4183. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to consider the bill S. 4183, which the 
Clerk will report. = 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 4183) authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring in the 
office of district fudge for the northern district of Illinois created by 
the act entitled “An act for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of additional 
district judges for certain districts, providing for an annual conference 
of certain judges, and for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
do I understand the gentleman to say that the Committee on 
the Judiciary is unanimously in favor of this action? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. This is not the creation of an addi- 
tional judge? 

Mr. DYER. Under the law as it exists now one of the 
judges appointed several years in the Chicago district is il 
and no successor can be appointed to succeed him. The present 
judge can not perform his duties any more, and this bill is to 
authorize the President to appoint a successor to him. That 
is all. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. It does not create an additional 

udge? 
4 Mr. DYER. It does not create an additional judge. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas, While this judge is living? 

Mr. DYER. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman intend to call up 
any more bills providing for the appointment of judges? 

Mr. DYER. If I get permission, I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You will have to call up the bill provid- 
ing for New York judges before you will get permission to call 
up any more bills for additional judges, I can assure you. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a vacancy occurring at any time in the 
office of district judge for the northern judicial district of Illinois, 
created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment of an additional 
circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, for the appointment of 
additional district judges for certain districts, providing for an annual 
conference of certain judges, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 14, 1922, is authorized to be filled. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SPEECH OF HON. TOM CONNALLY, OF TEXAS 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech made 
by the Hon. Tom CoNNALLx, a Member of this House, on his 
record in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following speech by 
8 CONNALLY, a Member of this House, on his record in 

e House: 


Without objection, it is so or- 


RECORD IN CONGRESS 


Mr. Chairman and the Democrats of Texas, to the midst of the splen- 
did district which has honored me with a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States I have come to open my campaign for 
United States Senator from Texas. Twelve years ago the people of 
this district elected me to Congress. Since that time I have had two 
contests for renomination, In the first the people gave me a majority 
of 22,500 votes. In 1926 I received a majority of 26,500. For your 
confidence and support I am deeply grateful. It has been my constant 
endeayor to render faithful and efficient service, with a vision of com- 
prehending not simply your local interests but including the interests 
of Texas and all of the people of the United States. In response to 
the invitation of those who have repeatedly honored and trusted me, 
I embrace this opportunity to launch my campaign for the United 
States Senate among those who have known me longest and who know 
me best. Their friendship and support have sustained me in the past 
and now give me strength and confidence as to the future. 

A candidate for public office should lay before the people his views 
upon political issues and publie policies. During 11 years of service, 
by my votes and speeches in the Congress, a public record has been 
made of my views and actions respecting most of the public questions 
now attracting attention. It will not be possible in a single speech to 
review, even briefly, legislation upon which my duty has required me 
to take action. It is due the public that I express my views on matters 
of current national interest. 


EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The eighteenth amendment is a part of the Constitution of the 
United States. I am sworn to uphold and defend it. In Congress I 
have consistently voted for its faithful and efficient enforcement. I 
stand for the enforcement of the law. Since of voting age I have 
uniformly yoted for local option and prohibition. 

RAILROAD RATES 

I favor the repeal of section 15 (a) of the Esch-Cummins trans- 
portation act and the restoration of “a reasonable rate” as a basis of 
rate making. On the 26th of May, 1921, I introduced a bill, H. R. 
6642, to accomplish that result. I voted against the Esch- Cummins 
bill. Freight rates on agricultural products and commodities which 
the farmer must buy are too high. I favor a survey of the whole rate 
structure with a view to its readjustment to meet present conditions. 

HELPFUL FARM LEGISLATION 


All legislation in behalf of agriculture that is beneficial and eco- 
nomically sound has had my consistent support, Legislation providing 
for an agricultural member on the Federal Reserve Board, the estab- 
lishment and continuance of the War Finance Corporation to aid in 
financing the exportation of agricultural products and products of the 
ranch, the establishment of intermediate credit banks to provide loans 
for carrying farm products and giving rediscount privileges for a 
longer period, and measures to promote cooperative marketing are 
among the measures which I have urged and advocated. 

The Aswell farm relief bill, offered by the Representative of a cotton 
district In Louisiana, had my active support. It provided $250,000,000 
capital with which export corporations should buy and carry cotton 
and farm products for farmers and maintain prices. This bill was 
in conformity to a Democratic platform demand. 

The Crisp farm relief bill, by Mr. Crisp, of Georgia, based upon 
the same general plan, with $250,000.000 with which to finance it, 
received my hearty support. Neither bill provided any tax or fee on 
the already overburdened farmer. 


NEW USES FOR COTTON 


On December 21, 1926, I offered in the House an amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill to provide 850,000 for a scientific investi- 
gation to discover new and further uses for cotton and aid the cotton 
farmer, When the bill reached the Senate an amendment of Senator 
Harris, of Georgia, for $25,000 was adopted in the committee and 
became a law. The Department of Agriculture is conducting a research 
under the direction of a Texan, Dr. B. Youngblood, until recently direc- 
tor of the Texas experiment station, a part of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, and under this plan has already accomplished much 
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toward the discovery of new and additional uses of cotton in the in- 
dustries, to the benefit of the cotton producer. 


CENSUS OF COTTON CARRY-OVER 


Congressman Marvin Jones, of Texas, on December 7, 1926, began 
the movement to provide a census of the cotton carry-over from year 
to year. The Jones bill had my hearty support and in substantial 
form became a law. It is intended to establish a record of the amount, 
the grade, and staple of the cotton surplus and stocks carried from 
year to year. It seeks to prevent low-grade stocks from depressing the 
market of the entire crop. Unspinnable and “ dog-tail” cotton in 
carry-over stocks had a tendency to depress the market. 


NEED FOR FARM RELIEF 


The depression in agriculture has admittedly been caused by the high 
Republican tariff, which forces the farmer to sell his products in a 
cheap world free market and buy his goods in a high protected market. 
Under Republican economic polices we have seen agriculture prostrated. 
The greatest industry in the land has been made to suffer hardships it 
has never heretofore known through the favoritism of the Republican 
Party to manufacturing and other pampered industries. The Republican 
Party, the author of the farmer's distress, plans to fasten the tariff 
on the farmer forever. 

Republican representatives from the farm States of Iowa and the 
Northwest are so wedded to the high-tariff policy that they join the 
eastern Republicans in robbing their own people. Their so-called relief 
bills are intended to rivet tariff shackles more firmly on the farmer. 
Their prime purpose is to perpetuate the tariff and rob the farmer under 
the pretense of aiding him. Farm prices are further depressed by the 
dumping of cotton on a seasonal market of three months rather than 
over an annual period. 

RELIEF PLAN PROPOSED 


How can these wrongs to the farmer be remedied? I have introduced 
a bill to create a Federal farm board, with power to organize an 
export corporation for each primary farm product, such as cotton and 
wheat. The Connally bill provides a revolving fund of $500,000,000, to 
be supplied by the Treasury of the United States. In periods of de- 
pression the cotton export corporation would go into the market and 
buy and hold cotton and feed it out into the market over an annual 
period. The bill further directs that the Treasury issue to exporters, 
farmers, cooperative societies, and others Treasury certificates on 
farm products exported to foreign countries. Certificates of 3 cents 
per pound on cotton and 21 cents per bushel on wheat are provided. 
The certificates are negotiable and may be sold for cash and are 
tenderable in payment of tariff customs on goods imported. The bill 
would directly bring to the farmers of the South $200,000,000 per 
year. Through stimulation of the market and the reduction in cost of 
manufactured goods it would give still greater indirect farm relief. 
The export corporations, with $500,000,000, will have sufficient funds 
to finance an entire crop without taxing the farmers with a new and 
burdensome tax. Other farm bills take money out of the farmer's 
pocket in the form of equalization fees of $10 to $25 per bale on 
cotton. My bill carries no unjust or unconstitutional fee, It adds 
$15 to the value of every bale of cotton instead of subtracting $15 to 
$25. It provides no army of employees and taxeaters to be paid for 
out of the farmer’s pocket. It gives the farmer an export bounty 
on his cotton exported just as the manufacturer gets a bounty out of 
the tariff on imports. It costs the farmer nothing. 

The industrial sections have been made prosperous at the expense of 
the farmer. The stock market is prosperous. Securities of the great 
corporations are active. The manufacturing centers are growing 
richer and richer. The farming sections have been growing poorer and 
poorer. The discrimination against agriculture must be destroyed. 
The Connally bill takes the tariff off the farmer’s back and gives him 
sound and real and workable relief. 

REGULATION OF COTTON EXCHANGES 


A bill introduced by me propeses to place the cotton exchanges under 
Government supervision and regulation, It is notorious that In the fall 
of 1927 the cotton market was scandalously manipulated and farmers 
were robbed by juggling and gambling. The August Government report 
of more than 13,000,000 bales put cotton up. Under a later estimate of 
a million bales less cotton the price was forced down $30 per bale. 
Through “ washing” and “straddling” the operators and manipulators 
of the cotton-future markets, through the accumulation in New York of 
large stocks of low-grade cotton, were able to depress the market in an 
endeavor to “shake out” spot cotton of the farmers and merchants 
and buy it at ruinous prices. The cotton farmers of the South haye 
been robbed of hundreds of millions of dollars through the cotton ex- 
changes. The Connally bill provides criminal prosecution for its viola- 
tion. It prohibits juggling and manipulation. It prevents gambling 
and “straddling” and washing“ the market, yet permits legitimate 
transactions. It will correct abuses and give the farmer relief. It will 


give the farmer an honest and fair market, 
VETERANS OF AMERICAN WARS 


Liberal provisions for hospitals for veterans of the World War and 
other wars, adequate care of dependents, the adjusted compensation act, 
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measures for training and rehabilitation and other yeteran relief, and 
the gold star mothers’ bill providing a trip to Europe for mothers of 
soldiers who sleep in France had my active support. In time of na- 
tional danger, when war is forced upon our country, when at last the 
sword must be drawn in defense of the lives and liberties of our people, 
the young manhood of the Nation has always responded, and with rifle 
and bayonet has marched away to the battle field. In the Spanish- 
American War our troops shed their blood in the fever-infested swamps 
of Cuba and in the distant jungles of the Philippines. In the World 
War, American boys from every section of the Republic answered the 
summons, and on every fighting field in Europe, from Cantigny to the 
forests and ravines and wire entanglements of the Argonne, blazed a 
pathway of glory. They gathered up the richest garlands of victory 
and laid them at their country's feet. Thousands sleep on the hillsides 
where they fell. Other thousands in their maimed and broken bodies 
will bear all the way to the tomb the badge of their courage and their 
sacrifice for their country. Others are infirm and ill from the seeds of 
the disease contracted in camp and in the trenches. Our great Republic 
must not be ungrateful to its heroic defenders. In times of peace we 
must adequately provide for those who served and suffered in times of 
war, 

Veterans of the Spanish-American War were ignored for nearly 30 
years. I actively advocated the pension acts which gave tardy recog- 
nition to the yeterans in 1898. 

In the World War we drafted the man power of the Nation. Industry 
and resources should be drafted if war should come again. Profits and 
wealth are no more sacred than human life. 


NICARAGUAN INTERVENTION 


As a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I have vigorously 
opposed the course of the administration in Nicaragua, Intervention 
ought to be limited to protecting American life and property. The 
United States should not have recognized the government of Diaz, 
the usurper and dictator who has been repudiated by the people of 
Nicaragua. The administration has become his partisan supporter, and 
with the Navy and marines has forced him upon the people of that 
Republic. Not one American civilian has been killed in Nicaragua. No 
American property has been degtroyed. The only American blood that 
has been shed has been that of marines who were sent into the jungles 
of Nicaragua without having their will consulted, A considerable num- 
ber of marines have been killed and wounded In the unauthorized war 
in Nicaragua. Congress has not declared war, but the State Department 
is waging war in the name of the American Government. I would not 
give the life of one American boy from an American home for all the 
concessions in Nicaragua. The blood of American boys is too dear to 
pour it out in the wilderness of Nicaragua in guerrilla warfare. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Deep-water ports and channels are necessary for modern commerce. 
Through the Gulf of Mexico the products of Texas find their markets 
tn distant corners of the earth. Deep-water ports reduce freight rates. 
They give an outlet to the world. 

They add revenue to what we sell and cheapen what we buy. They 
are not local. They serve the whole State. They are necessary to the 
prosperity of the Southwest. Improvement of all Gulf projects and all 
Texas ports and the Houston ship channel and the intercoastal canal 
have had my earnest support, as well as meritorious projects elsewhere. 
Such shall be my policy in the future, 


SAVE MUSCLE SHOALS 


At Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, in Alabama, the Government 
during the war began the building of a great dam and electric-power 
plant to manufacture nitrogen for the manufacture of munitions of 
war, The plant has cost $150,000,000. Electric-power interests have 
endeavored to secure control of the project. 

Muscle Shoals should not be turned over to the Alabama power in- 
terests and I shall oppose their efforts to secure control, That great 
plant should be operated to produce fertilizer for the farmers and 
power for the public. The soil is being impoverished and its fertility 
must be renewed. We should manufacture nitrate fertilizers at home, 
instead of importing them from Chile. Muscle Shoals can supply 
munitions In time of war. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—ARMY AND NAVY 


So long as naval armament is not limited by agreement of the 
powers I favor the maintenance of a Navy adequate to national needs. 
A Navy can not be quickly constructed in time of danger. American 
commerce and our possessions, as_well as self-defense, require such a 
Naval Establishment as will insure our complete protection. So long as 
foreign nations refuse to agree to the limitation of naval armament, I 
favor the maintenance of a Navy as powerful as that of any other 
nation. 

A large standing army in time of peace is not necessary. It is both 
expensive and dangerous to liberty and to peace, The present strength 
of the standing Army is sufficient for our national needs, However, 
proper preparedness requires liberal appropriations for the maintenance 
of the National Guard, the Organized Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and citizens military training camps, These services 
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must be maintained to train civilian officers to command and train the 
civilian armies called to the colors in time of war. I have vigorously 
urged proper support of these services. 

AVIATION IS VITAL 


Aviation fs a vital arm of the military and naval service. Its de- 
velopment has worked a revolution in warfare, Lack of aireraft pre- 
paredness was a handicap in the Great War. Obsolete planes and 
equipment hampered our gallant aviators in their daring exploits over 
the lines, We must not again send our boys into danger and death 
through false economy. The marvelous flights of Colonel Lindbergh 
have demonstrated what training and proper preparation and lofty cour- 
age can achieve. Aircraft is a powerful weapon of defense against 
hostile fleets and a mighty instrument of offense. I favor generous 
appropriations for the development of aircraft equipment, for the train- 
ing of aviators, and for military and naval aircraft. I favor the 
gradual extension of the nir mail service, We must keep pace with 
the world in the development of both military and commercial aviation. 

PROBLEM OF THE TARIFF 

The Democratic Party is opposed to high protective tariffs, I stand 
with my party for a tariff for revenue only or a tariff so adjusted as 
to derive revenue from imports, instead of shutting out imports by 
prohibitive rates. I spoke and voted against the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill. I favor a competitive tariff, with rates so adjusted as to 
equalize the costs of production at home and abroad, considering the 
cheaper labor abroad and other elements of cost. A competitive tariff 
is a tariff for revenue, because it promotes healthy competition and 
produces revenue, 

So long as the Government is committed to a tariff policy, I favor the 
inclusion of farm products and the products of the ranch. The tariff 
shonld not discriminate against the farmer and the ranchman, either 
as to their raw products or articles manufactured abroad from such 
raw products. They are as much entitled to the protection of the 
tariff as the manufacturers. 

GOOD ROADS PROGRAM 


The Federal Government, because of its interest in post and mili- 
tary roads has a distinct interest in the maintenance óf highways. 
Federal aid has always had my active support. It shall be my policy 
to advocate the extension of Federal aid in proportion to the adyance- 
ment of road building programs throughout the United States. Texas 
receives more money from this source than any other State. 

POSTAL LEGISLATION 


For many years the salaries of postal employees and carriers were 
much lower than those of others in Government employ. I have voted 
for the adjustment of salaries to equalize them. The efficiency of the 
Postal Service should be maintained, 

RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION 


In Congress I have supported restrictive immigration legislation. 
The conditions in Europe following the World War demanded that 
the United States protect its own interests and those of its people by 
preventing an influx of aliens, I voted against Japanese immigra- 
tion and took an active part in preventing the administration from 
handling that question by a “gentlemen's agreement.” To have tol- 
erated such a policy would have given immigration the color of being 
an international question. It is purely a domestic question, subject 
alone to the action of Congress and the American people. No other 
nation nor foreign influence has any right either to dictate or suggest 
to the people of the United States what their policy shall be with 
reference to immigration. 


WAR DEBTS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


By vote I opposed the cancellation of war debts due the Government 
of the United States by European countries. The bonded war debt is a 
mortgage upon the people of the United States. The debts of foreign 
nations to the United States should be paid. Their payment will relieve 
the burden of American taxpayers. 


TAXATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


The many billions in Liberty bonds and war obligations must be paid 
by Federal taxation. I have stood for so adjusting income and other 
taxes, as to place the burden upon those most able to bear it, consider- 
ing, however, the fact that the payment of taxes in some amount 
quickens the responsibility of the citizen and increases his interest in 
behalf of an economical administration of the Government. Graduated 
rates with a reasonable exemption afford the best standard. I have 
stood with the Democrats in Congress in support of tax reduction bills. 
In the tax reduction bill now pending I voted for the repeal of the 
excise tax on automobiles and for the repeal of nuisance taxes. They 
were imposed as war measures and should be removed. 


LAWS ORIGINATED 


While a member of the Texas House of Representatives I was one of 
the authors of the Connally-Meachum antitrust law of Texas of 1903. 
It bas brought millions of dollars into the treasury of Texas, 
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When the national defense act of 1920 was before Congress I was 
instrumental in securing the adoption of a number of amendments 
which liberalized that legislation. 

I offered in Congress and secured the approval of legislation requiring 
the discharge from the Army and Navy of boys under 21 years of age 
who enlisted without the written consent of their parents. Under the 
former law, boys of immature years were enticed from home to enlist ‘for 
long periods in the military or naval services against the wishes of 
their parents and to the neglect of their education, 

In 1921 I proposed an increase in the fee on passports, The policy 
was adopted and brought into the Treasury, during its operation, approx- 
imately $5,000,000 annually. 

On April 2, 1921, I offered an amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill to call an international conference on disarmament. The amend- 
ment was defeated by Republican votes. However, when the bill reached 
the Senate, Senator Borah’s amendment was adopted and the confer- 
ence was called. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS ~ Sds 


Legislation in the interest of special classes is harmful to the in- 
terest of the people. Selfish interests have their lobbyists at each 
session of Congress. They are there to kill legislation that may de- 
stroy the preference they are enjoying or that may investigate or regu- 
late them. Powerful lobbies, through propaganda, through political 
pressure, and by the seductive blandishments of personal and political 
assistance and advantage, seek to influence Members of the House 
and Senate. As your Senator I shall oppose the granting of special 
favors and shall resist the efforts of the paid or secret lobbyists to 
secure them. 

MONOPOLY AND THE TRUSTS 


With the inauguration of the Republican administration in 1921 
there immediately began an era of favoritism which has debased the 
public service and robbed and exploited the people of the United States, 
Under official sanction and favor there have been formed many gi- 
gantic mergers of corporate properties in industry and business. Con- 
solidation is centering in New York the control of industries that 
reach into every corner of the Republic. Individual business enter- 
prise is being hard pressed to survive. The Department of Justice 
has been indifferent to the growth of monopoly. The destruction of 
competition hurts honest and lawful business as surely as it op- 
presses the public. The control of great industries by a few men 
is dangerous to the economic freedom of the people. Large corporate 
organizations are necessary in modern finance and industry. How- 
ever, when they become so large or so powerful through combination 
as to become a monopoly, competition is destroyed and their power, be- 
comes an economic menace, Self-defense in such a case requires regu- 
lation and control. An instance is found in the case of the Chicago 
packers, Not content with control of the meat-packing business, 
they were acquiring control of the fruit, vegetable, and food canning 
business, and were invading the general grocery field. They were 
threatening to acquire a dominant position in the control of the food 
supplies of the American people. Regulation of their operation was the 
only remedy that could be employed. In the interest of the people 
the Government was reluctantly forced to adopt that policy. Compe- 
tition must be preserved. The small business and the individual of 
small capital is as much entitled to the protection of the law as the 
powerful concerns. I shall favor an investigation of the organization, 
methods, operations, and financing of monopolistic concerns to de- 
termine whether they are violating the Federal antitrust laws or are 
operating in violation of wholesome regulation of interstate commerce. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission was created to investigate unfair 
trade practices and the operation in interstate commerce of business 
concerns under the antitrust laws. It was conceived for a useful pur- 
pose. The Republican administration has deliberately stacked the com- 
mission. It has placed in control men who are boldly the friends of the 
trusts and the malefactors whose conduct the commission was created 
to investigate. Under the present chairman the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is the champion of monopoly, It is the haven of refuge for unfair 
and cutthroat business. It is a safe port for pirates and buccaneers 
who exploit the American people and prey upon their commerce, The 
$2,000,000,000 Bread Trust found safety under its protecting wings. 
As a Senator I shall endeavor to make the Federal Trade Commission 
an impartial arbiter between the people on the one hand and the inter- 
ests it is to investigate on the other. 


INVESTIGATION OF POWER TRUST 


Senator Tom WALSH, of Montana, performed outstanding service to 
the American people in his drastic unmasking and the liberty and cor- 
ruption involved in Teapot Dome and the Sinclair-Fall-Doheny oll-leas- 
ing scandals. Senator WALSH offered a resolution in the United States 
Senate providing for the investigation by a senatorial committee of the 
financing and organization of the Electric Power Trust engaged in inter- 
state business. The people have a right to know the truth about their 
Government and about the control and regulation on monopoly. They 
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ought to know the truth. Monopoly can exist only by the consent of 
government. The Government belongs to the people. The power which 
government exerts belongs to the people. The Government is responsible 
to the people for the exercise of that power. 

An inyestigation of the Power Trust could do no more than reveal the 
truth. The efforts of the Power Trust to secure control of the water- 
power sites belonging to the people is a matter of legitimate govern- 
mental concern. The people ought to know the truth about contribu- 
tions by the Power Trust to political campaigns and to candidates for 
office. 

When the Walsh resolution came before the United States Senate 
the stand-pat Republicans were against it. One of the most powerful 
lobbies ever gathered in Washington began to dig its grave. It did not 
want any investigation. Especially it did not want Senator WALSH 
to conduct the investigation. Everybody knows that Senator WALSH 
is honest. Everybody knows he would dig out the truth. Fearful of 
public indignation if the resolution were killed outright, the lobby deter- 
mined to first cripple it and then bury it alive. If investigation must 
come, it must be made by its friends. The burial ground was selected 
in the Federal Trade Commission. The hard-boiled Republicans in the 
Senate voted to send it there. A group of Democratic Senators joined 
them. Senator Mayrretp voted with the Republicans and the lobby. 

The Senate investigated Teapot Dome and Fall, Doheny, and Sinclair. 
Had that investigation been sent to the Federal Trade Commission, 
Fall would still be in the Cabinet with his black satchel filled with 
$100,000 in cash and $233,000 in Liberty bonds, Sinclair would still 
have Teapot Dome, and Doheny's oil rigs would be dotting the slopes 
of Elk Hills. Jim Reep, of Missouri, and a Senate committee investi- 
gating Varu in Pennsylvania and Frank Smith in Illinois and exposed 
the astounding corruption in election frauds. Could not the Senate be 
trusted to get at the truth as to the Power Trust? 


INSULL CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Samuel Insull, one of the commanding figures in the Power 
Trust, gave $125,000 to the campaign fund of Frank L. Smith, candi- 
date for Senator in Illinois. Why was Mr. Insull so deeply interested 
in having a friend in the United States Senate? Did he fear the Walsh 
resolution? Did he hope to have a Senator to vote to send it to the 
Federal Trade Commission? Mr. Insull when he contributed $125,000 
did not want a Senate investigation. He refused to tesitfy about his 
contributions until compelled by the court to do so. He does not want 
an investigation now. Mr. Frank Smith would have voted to send the 
Walsh resolution to the Federal Trade Commission. Mr, Frank Smith 
was thrown out of the Senate for receiving the Insull contribution. 
Some Senators who yoted to oust him voted just as Smith would have 
yoted had he been there. Even Illinois in the election last Tuesday 
repudiated Frank Smith for his alliance with Insull. Illinois has 
rebelled against her Senator becoming tied to the Power Trust. He 
wis ingloriously defeated. 

The Democratic Party is not the enemy of business. The proposal 
of the Democratic Senators to investigate the Power Trust was not an 
act of enmity to business. I am not against business. I am not a 
baiter of corporations, This is the electric age. We need power com- 
panies. I welcome them to Texas. I am glad they are here. I want 
them to get a fair and just return on their investment. I want to see 
their properties protected. As a Senator I shall not be unfair to 
them. All that I demand is that they submit to the laws and to 
investigation as other business enterprises. They enjoy corporate exist- 
ence by grace of the public. They are granted franchises and special 
privileges by the people. They are engaged in a public service. In 
their very nature they are monopolies. They possess enormous eco- 
nomic power and billions of dollars in financial resources. They ought 
not to object to proper investigation. In return for the privileges, 
franchises, and patronage given to them by the people they owe the 
people the duty to neither conceal the truth nor resist proper investi- 
gation. I hope that the power companies will not follow the lead of 
Mr. Insull. 

LABOR AND JUSTICE 

Human labor applied to natural resources creates all wealth, In 
mine and factory, field and shop, and in industry and commerce muscle 
and mind combine to produce the necessities and comforts of modern 
life. Labor is entitled to a fair return for its contribution to the 
creation of wealth and is entitled to enlightened and modern working 
conditions, Legislation giving fair and just consideration to labor 
has had my support. Labor has the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively with the industries which it serves. Industry is organized, 
and only through organization can labor effectively present its claims. 

The man who toils is the basis of all industry and commerce. He 
feeds and elothes the world. In the congested city and in the country 
sweating brows and bending backs bear the burden of civilized society. 
oiling hands erect the skyscraper of stone and steel. The fleets that 
carry the commerce of modern times are manned by men who toil. 
Through the day and through the night laboring men, amidst danger 
and peril, operate the railways that serve all mankind, The mass of 
our people are toilers and workers. Justice requires full and fair protec- 
tion of and regard for the rights of labor. 
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WATERS OF THE RIO GRANDE 


The uninterrupted use of the waters of the Rio Grande in Texas is vital 
to Texas citizens and to the Magic Valley. Some permanent agreement 
regarding their appropriation ought to be secured from Mexico. Two 
thirds of the water of the Rio Grande comes from the Mexican side. 
The property of the entire valley is dependent upon the permanence 
of the water supply. The waters of the Colorado River originate in the 
United States. Yet about 200,000 acres of land in Mexico, just below 
the California border, is irrigated from the Colorado. The United 
States, through control of the Colorado River, can effect an agreement 
with Mexico to secure continued use of the waters of the Rio Grande. 

The United States should not grant to Mexico the use of waters of 
the Colorado without securing to our citizens the use of the Rio Grande. 
I shall urge our Government to negotiate with Mexico a treaty con- 
firming the right to use water from the Rio Grande. The use of the 
Rio Grande waters is necessary to the life of the valley. 


CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


Beginning with Newberry in Michigan and most recently in the cases 
of Vane in Pennsylyania and Smith in IIlinois, selfish interests have 
expended millions of dollars in primary elections to elect Senators who 
would be subservient to their masters, Large sums of money are given 
with expectation of a return on the investment. Stupendous sums 
corrupt the ballot and degrade the public life of the country. Such 
practices are vicious and dangerous to free government. 


WII. SUPPORT NOMINEE 


Iam a Democrat. I shall support the nominee for President of the 
Democratic National Convention at Houston, whoever he may be. It 
has been my uniform practice to support the nominees of my party. 

To-day the American people are confronted by the tremendous issue 
of corruption in high office. In 1921 the Republicans came into power. 
They made haste to plunge into an orgy of bribery and conspiracy, 
They made merchandise of the oil resources of the Nation. The 
reserves pledged to the Nation's defense in time of war were bartered 
for gold, corroded with shame. 

The Department of Justice, established to prosecute violators of the 
law, became a nest of conspiracy against the law. 

The office of Alien Property Custodian criminally betrayed maimed 
and wounded veterans and pilfered the sacred funds of hospitals. It 
perpetrated vast frauds upon the Government. Members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet disgraced and debauched their high office and dragged 
the public seryice to the lowest depths of degradation. Never did 
there come from the head of the Republican Party rebuke or condem- 
nation, Never did there come from the White House either denuncta- 
tion or scorn, The tainted and odious spoils of bribery and barter 
found their way into the national treasury of the Republican Party. 
High officials of that party, with guilty knowledge, condoned and con- 
cealed the foul and corrupt scandal that debauched the Cabinet itself. 
More than $3,000,000 were poured into the ballot boxes by Republicans 
in a senatorial primary in Pennsylvania, In a Republican senatorial 
primary in Illinois a million dollars and more tarnished the election 
booths of that State. The successful candidates accepted contributions 
from a power magnate while still serving on the State commission 
which fixed power rates. Never was there such a putrid mass of cor- 
ruption and scandal under any administration in the history of the 
Republic. The Democratic Party is the only instrumentality with 
which the American people can drive from power the party responsible 
for those terrible wrongs. The Democratic Party is the only hope of 
redemption of the public honor. Honesty and public purpose are 
eternal issues. On those issues a united Democracy deserves to win. 
A united Democracy can win. There is no place in the United States 
Senate for a Texas Democrat who yotes with the enemies of democracy. 

KU-KLUX KLAN 

I have never been and never expect to be a member of the Ku-Klux 
Klan. I am opposed to secrecy in politics or government. One of the 
dearest traditions of America is that its Constitution guarantees to 
every citizen religious freedom, free press, and free speech. Secrecy in 
government is contrary to the genius of a free people, It was against 
the closed doors of the secret star chamber of the King that the cham- 
pions of English liberty hurled their attacks. 

The secret court of the Crown was a terrible and tyrannical instru- 
ment of oppression of the subject. The courts, legislative halls, and 
agencies of government ought to be conducted without the mask of 
secrecy. There should be no chamber the people can not enter. There 
should be no whispered words that the ear of the people can not bear— 
no screen behind which the eye of the people can not see. Secret politi- 
cal organizations are dangerous to free government and to the liberties 
of the citizen. Sooner or later they are employed by selfish and design- 
ing men for their own political or financial or personal gain. I am 
opposed to the participation of such organizations in politics or in an 
effort to control the Government, 


GROUP GOVERNMENT 


Government by any group or bloc is an attack on democratic institu- 
tions. This Government belongs to all the people and it ought not to be 
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controlled or dominated by any bloc, faction, or interest. Representa- 
tive institutions are based upon the right of all of the people to rule. 
Whenever a group or faction undertakes to gain control of the Govern- 
ment or endeavors to secure control of a political party for selfish 
advantage it is undermining real democracy and representative gov- 
ernment. 

In submitting my candidacy, I appeal to no clique, faction, bloc, group, 
nor special interest. My appeal is to all of the Democrats of Texas, as 
citizens and as lovers of free government. If elected I shall be the 
servant of all the people and not the tool of any secret or sinister 
master. My country and its people shall be my only masters. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

When a Senator takes the oath of office he does not swear allegiance 
to the Government of the United States. He makes no pledge of loy- 
alty to the President or to the courts or to the Congress. He assumes 
no oath of fealty to any administration. He makes no promise to 
support any official in Washington or out of it. His pledge is of 
‘deeper, stronger, and more fundamental things. He swears to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States. That is the meas- 
ure of his responsibility. That is the length and breadth of his duty. 

The Constitution invests the Government with whatever power and 
jurisdiction it possesses, It sets the limits and boundaries of govern- 
mental authority. By it the citizen is guaranteed rights that are placed 
beyond the reach of the arm of government. The Constitution pre- 
scribes and defines the functions and duties of the three departments 
of our system. It is the fundamental basis of American institutions. 
It is the charter of our rights and liberties as citizens of the United 
States. The Senate not alone possesses legislative power but under the 
Constitution has the function of confirming or rejecting appointments 
of ambassadors, judges, and of all officers, civil and military. 

As a court of impeachment it may sit in solemn judgment on the 
Supreme Court and upon the President himself. 

A treaty with a foreign nation is effective only when ratified by the 
Senate. Failure to obtain its consent dooms it to defeat. With its vast 
powers under the Constitution, the Senate of the United States is to- 
day the most powerful governmental assembly on this revolving globe. 
Its duties and responsibilities are commanding. As a forum for lofty 
service it is without an equal on this earth. A station so great chal- 
‘lenges all that is finest and best in one who counts it an honor to serve 
his country, and whose ambition is to advance the interests of his 
countrymen. If elected a Senator of the United States, I shall en- 
deavor to keep inviolate the sacred obligation which the Constitution 
imposes, No other oath or obligation shall stand in its way. A dis- 
charge of that duty comprehends a due regard for the welfare, the 
prosperity, and the rights of every citizen under the flag. 

With confidence in the Democrats of Texas and as assurance that 
I shall ever strive to justify their confidence by a faithful discharge of 
the tremendous responsibilities of the high station to which I aspire, 
I submit my candidacy for the United States Senate to the Democracy 
‘of Texas, 

CAMP OLARK, NEVADA, MO. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. R. 12951, a bill providing for the 
purchase of 640 acres of land, more or less, immediately adjoin- 
ing Camp Clark, at Nevada, Mo., and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
‘asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 
12951, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much of an appropriation is involved? 

Mr. JAMES. Seventy thousand dollars. It is approved by 
the Director of the Budget and the War Department, 

Mr. SCHAFER. And unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JAMES. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a sum not to exceed $70,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of 640 acres of land, more or 
less, described as follows: The south half of section 12, township 35 
north, range 31, and the south half of section 7, township 35 north, 
range 30, immediately adjoining and for use in connection with the 
present military reservation of Camp Clark, at Nevada, Mo.; and the 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized to make such purchase. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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DAM ACROSS THE KANKAKEE RIVER AT MOMENCE, IL. 


Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of H. R. 13831, relative to the dam 
across the Kankakee River at Momence, Kankakee County, III. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of H. R. 
13831, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is this bill? 

Mr. DENISON. It permits the construction of a small dam 
across a small river in northern Illinois. 

Mr. SCHAFER. By a private corporation? 

Mr. DENISON. It is a conservancy district and this is for 
city park purposes. 

or SCHAFER. It will not be constructed for power pur- 
poses 

Mr. DENISON. No. 
expressly prevents that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right 
to object for the purpose of making a statement. I will not 
object to the consideration of this bill, but we have had two 
days on the Consent Calendar and the Private Calendar. We 
are winding up this session and I hope too many requests will 
not be made for unanimous consent to consider bills which 
the House has not had a chance to look over, and when the 
various Members whose duty it is to object to these bills may 
not be present on the floor of the House. I have no objection 
to this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the United States be, and is 
hereby, given to the Menominee conservancy district and to its suc- 
cessors and assigns, without further authority from the United States, 
to construct and maintain a dam across the Kankakee River at Mo- 
mence, in Kankakee County, III., and to repair and improve same, ex- 
pressly reserving to the United States, however, the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act as the needs of navigation may hereafter re- 
quire: Provided, however, That this act shall not bave the effect of 
changing in any manner the liability of the owners of said dam for 
injury or damages to adjacent property. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, granted to the 
Momence conservancy district, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, repair, and improve a dam across the Kankakee River at 
Momence, in Kankakee County, III.: Provided, That work shall not be 
commenced until the plans therefor have been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and by the 
Secretary of War: Provided further, That in approving the plans for 
said dam such conditions and stipulations may be imposed as the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of War may deem necessary to protect 
the present and future interests of the United States: And provided 
further, That this act shall not be construed to authorize the use of 
such dam to develop water power or generate hydroelectric energy. 

“Sec. 2. The authority granted by this act shall cease and be null 
and void unless the actual construction of the dam hereby authorized 
is commenced within one year and completed within three years from 
the date of approval of this act: Provided, That from and after 30 
days’ notice from the Federal Power Commission, or other authorized 
agency of the United States, to said Momence conservancy district, or 
its successors and assigns, that desirable water-power development will 
be interfered with by the existence of said dam, the authority hereby 
granted to construct, maintain, repair, and improve said dam shall 
terminate and be at an end; and any grantee or licensee of the United 
States proposing to develop a power project at or near said dam shall 
have authority to remove, submerge, or utilize said dam under such 
conditions as said commission or other agency may determine, but such 
conditions shall not include compensation for the removal, submergence, 
or utilization of said dam. 

“Spc, 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


The bill contains a provision which 
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DIVERSION OF COMMERCE FROM UNITED STATES PORTS TO CANADIAN 
PORTS 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Resolution 184, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of House 
Resolution 184, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas during the past 10 years there has been diversion of com- 
merce from United States ports to Canadian ports, particularly in 
grain and other farm products, so great as to threaten the foundation 
of the future commerce and prosperity of the ports of the United 
States and to affect serlously the agricultural and transportation 
interests of this country, including the development of its merchant 
marine; and 

Whereas this diversion of commerce is the result of (1) more favor- 
able railroad rates between points in the United States and Canadian 
ports than between the same points and United States ports; (2) 
more stringent regulations as to grading and inspection of grain at 
ports of the United States than at Canadian ports, especially the 
higher grain standards and the dockage rules of the United States; 
(3) the preferential customs regulations of Canada, giving lower tariffs 
on products imported into Canada directly through Canadian ports 
than on those routed through ports of the United States; and (4) 
the preferential schedules of other ports of the British Empire, impos- 
ing lower duties or more favorable regulations on products of the 
United States routed through Canadian ports than on those shipped 
from United States ports; and 

Whereas the adoption by Congress of constructive legislation to meet 
these conditions is imperative and depends on the solution of problems 
within the respective provinces of the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the United States Shipping Board, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the United States Shipping Board, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are requested (1) to investigate, in cooperation with each 
other, the factors which are contributing to the diversion of commerce 
from points in the United States to Canadian ports and practicable 
remedies for preventing such diversion, and (2) to report thereon to 
the House at the beginning of the next regular session of the Seventieth 
Congress. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man whether he is authorized by the committee to bring up this 
resolution ? 

Mr. BEEDY. No. The resolution simply calls for an investi- 
gation. It has been passed by the Senate, and it asks for 
no appropriation. Several of the departments have been work- 
ing on this matter, and we thought it would be helpful to have 
them work together. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and the 
Chair would not want to recognize the gentleman to call up the 
resolution without the authorization of the committee. 

Mr. BEEDY. That committee will have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not want to 
recognize the gentleman under those conditions. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I thought I understood just what 
bills would probably be considered this afternoon under suspen- 
sion of the rules. I have just been told by the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Hawtgey] that I was probably in error with refer- 
ence to one bill and that it was intended to call up the so-called 
Austrian debt settlement bill. If that is so, I wish the Chair 
would advise me at this time, because I am very much opposed 
to that bill, and if I can, by parliamentary methods or other- 
wise, defeat the consideration of that bill between now and the 
adjournment at 5.30 I hope to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As far as the present occupant 
of the chair is concerned, he knows of no intention to call up 
that bill under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is it the purpose to bring in a rule 
to consider that particular bill? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not tell the gen- 


tleman at the present time, because he does not know. 
THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN PRODUCTS 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask-unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes and to extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes and to ex- 
tend his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, every dollar of American 
money spent on imported goods feeds cheap foreign labor, de- 
prives skilled American labor of wages, reduces American 
labor's ability to purchase from American retailers, and under- 
mines the American living standards, of which you as an 
American have been and should be justly proud. [Applause. ] 


BE LOYAL TO LABOR IN AMERICA 


There are many ways of demonstrating our loyalty to Amer- 
ica, but I know of no more practical way to express it than 
for us all to be quite certain that when we need articles of 
either necessity or luxury that we buy goods made in the 
United States of America, where a decently filled pay envelope 
is the reward for toil and service. Money spent for goods made 
in foreign countries does not put a dollar in the pay envelopes 
of American workers. The American workman has shorter 
hours, better working conditions, and higher wages than the 
workmen of any country in the world. He is enabled to not 
only purehase the necessities of life, but enjoys as well the 
luxuries, and has an opportunity to lay aside a few dollars for 
the proverbial rainy day. 


TOO MANY FOREIGN GOODS ON STORE SHELVES 


Foreign-made merchandise is sold at a tremendous profit, even 
after the tariff charges are paid by the importer. This is a 
result of starvation wages paid to labor in the countries where 
these goods are produced. Compared with the great mass of 
American workers, these people are just able to eke out a mere 
existence. America is the Mecca of the importer who has no 
pay roll to meet, and sends good American money to Europe 
to help the foreign manufacturer pay his employees, and fattens 
his own bank account with the profits that represent the dif- 
ference between cheap foreign goods and the high-price tag 
that is placed on them when offered for sale to the American 
public. Our stores are filled with pottery, china, glassware, 
jewelry, silks and satins, broadcloth, woolen textiles, dress 


goods, and every conceivable kind of novelty. These imported 


articles haye not furnished a single hour of labor to American 
workmen, and have not added a single dollar to an American 
manufacturer’s pay roll. 


WE NEED A TARIFF THAT REALLY PROTECTS 


Allow me to present a few of the importations since the 
Fordney-McCumber bill became law. The Democrats wept and 
wailed at the passage of that bill, declaring that the rates were 
so high that it would be impossible for the European countries 
to do any business in this country. The fact is that our foreign 
trade has increased by leaps and bounds and imports have in- 
creased to such an extent that we have averaged to take in at 
the customhouses $550,000,000 a year: 


Woolen fabrics imported, 1923-1927_____ AnS yards__ 106, 000, 000 
Carpets and rugs imported, 1923-1927, annually do- — 3, 000,000 


Total value in five years, over $90, 000, 000 
Scotch sweaters imported: 

2 — c 297, 000 

446, 000 

645, 365 

6, 534, 515 

Z 0 EAL ETS 6, 247, 267 
Knitted okies produced in United States of America: 

Bf 4 PER REESE SOA RAO —. Dae ee, 21, 308, 700 

r :.. ES 8. 339, 612 


Knitted outer wear, wool, imported, in 1926 increased 360 per 
cent over 1922, in spite of the fact that a fair rate of duty was 
collected on these importations. 


EXCESSIVE IMPORTATIONS OF CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


To appreciate the growing ascendancy of Europe in the 
markets of American construction industries it is necessary 
only to digest the following, by which the significance of trade 
movements may be gauged: 

Common brick imports have increased from 2,648,000 in 1923 
to 114,343,000 in 1926. 

Iron and steel imports in 1926 were 87 per cent of the 1920 
figures, while exports were only 23 per cent. 

In glass and glassware, imports in 1926 represented 245 per 
cent of those in 1920, while exports represented only 30 per cent. 

In plate glass, exports had almost entirely disappeared, 
whereas imports had increased to 390 per cent of the 1920 
figures. 

Cast-iron pipe exports dropped from $9,750,000 in 1920 to 
$4,094,000 in 1926, while imports were increasing from $41,074 
in 1920 to $2,500,000 in 1926. 


1928 


In the case of cement, in 1920 imports were valued at 
$1,310,000 and exports at $10,000,000, while in 1926 imports 
were valued at $5,487,000 and exports at $2,995,000. 

These figures show that Europe is extending its encroachment 
of American markets to every construction material. 

The effect of this invasion is not distinctly apparent to the 
casual observer in periods of national prosperity, but the indi- 
vidual industries are feeling the pressure and unemployment, as 
a result of shops running part time, is gradually cutting down 
the pay roll and reducing the purchasing power of the workmen 
of this country. 


EVERY DAY’S LABOR WE IMPORT TAKES THE PRICE OF A DAY’S LABOR FROM 
THE INCOME OF THE AMERICAN WAGE EARNER 


As a new country we believed in encouraging immigration until 
within the last decade the tide of immigration rose to more 
than a million a year. Congress then deemed it wise to make 
our immigration more selective and to reduce the number of 
immigrants to a total that can be readily assimilated. 

Labor fayored this restrictive legislation since the labor 
market was becoming glutted and American standards of living 
seriously threatened. Sane labor leaders to-day agree that if 
this restrictive legislation is beneficial when applied to men it 
should apply to their handiwork as well, and that we should 
not cripple our industries and deliberately create unemploy- 
ment by permitting the importation of vast quantities of com- 
modities produced abroad by these potential immigrants under 
conditions with which American labor can not compete. [Ap- 
plause.] Every day's labor we import takes the price of a 
day's labor from the income of the American wage earner. 
[ Applause. ] 

We have had in this country for a long period of years a 
protective tariff which has tended to build up the rate of wages, 
and at the same time has created a grade of values growing 
out of the wages of the labor that produced our buildings, 
machinery, and other capital investments. An increase in wage 
scales has resulted from the new immigration laws. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Why do the leaders of the Democratic Party persist in 
classing the farmers of this country as a group of citizens who 
must have their thinking done for them? Let me advise my 
Democratic friends that the American farmer no longer wears 
long chin whiskers, chews a straw, and swallows the time-worn 
doctrine of free trade with a little dash of “ tariff-for-revenue- 
only sauce“ to make it a little less nauseating. 

The American agriculturist rides in the first division and 
usually rides in his own limousine. He enjoys a greater degree 
of independence than perhaps any other citizen in the land, no 
matter what his position or mode of making a living may be. 
The American farmer is the greatest individualist of society 
to-day. Each man’s problem as to acreage, rotation of crops, 
soil analysis, the kind of stock most profitable, marketing cou- 
ditions, and shipping facilities is an individual one, and Mr. 
American Farmer solves them as they develop. He avails him- 

self of such assistance as his State agricultural department 
and his Federal agencies afford him and mixes with it a little 
common sense and American genius. But do not lose sight of 
the fact that farming is a brow-sweating, back-breaking job, 
even with the tremendous advantage supplied by modern 
machinery, and nowhere does this old adage, “ Man works from 
sun to sun, but woman's work is never done,” so well apply as 
on the farms of the country. They well deserve all the comforts 
und luxuries that have become a part of their daily program. 
Mr. Speaker, the average American farmer knows as much 
about the benefits of a protective tariff as the average Con- 
gressman can tell him. He keeps abreast of the times, is 
active in the grange, and subscribes to farm journals that pro- 
vide him with up-to-date news, and the telephone and radio keep 
him posted on current events and market conditions. 

He knows that we as a people can not be successful and 
prosperous in groups; we must prosper together. He realizes 
‘that his chances of marketing a profitable crop are better 
when the industrial plants of his neighboring cities are dis- 
tributing a full-sized pay envelope to their employees regu- 
larly every Saturday night. He is young enough to vision a 
still greater prosperity in this greatest of nations and old 
enough to remember the days of free trade when public soup 
houses were established and the price the farmers could com- 
mand for their produce would scarcely pay for seed. Every- 
thing was cheap in those days, but as a general proposition 
8 commodities are cheapest the people are least able to 

uy. 
PURE UNADULTERATED HYPOCRISY 


During this session of Congress the Democratic leaders have 
been pleading the cause of the American farmer. Let me call 
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to your attention the fact that when the Democratic Party was 
in power and wrote the Underwood-Simmons tariff bill they 
ignored the farmer completely. His case was given scant con- 
sideration, for, as they informed him, they were not believers 
in a protective tariff, and the result was that he was entirely 
out of the picture. If you will just glance at the following com- 
parison of rates in the Underwood bill and the Fordney- 
McCumber bill you observe that the Democrats told the Ameri- 
can farmer where to get off and helped him to dismount. This 
list has been published before, but it can not be published too 
often, as it illustrates the absolute hypocrisy manifested by the 
Democratic Party when they announce themselyes as the real 
friend of the farmer. 


Act of 1922, 


Act of 1913, 
Fordney-McCumber 


Commodity Underwood-Simmons 


pound Fres. 
134 and 2 cents per pound Do. 
1 cent per pound -- 15 per cent, 
. — prem c a 
cent per pound 0. 
E Do. 
4 cents per pound Do. 
25 cents per pound. Do. 
$2 per head Do. 
1 cent per pound Do. 
2 cents per pound Do. 
Lard opaa and substi- | 4 cents per pound Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
10 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound. 
Free. 
5 Do. 
Not dutlable. 
Free. 
Condensed ik sweetened.. Do. 
Condensed milk, unsweet- Do. 
Skimmed milk powder 14 cents per pound Not duitable. 
Whole milk powder ---| 3 cents per pound. Free 
Butter 1 cents per pound. va © cents per pound. 
Oleomargarine ä 
heese cents per pound. D per cent. 
Live poultry 3 cents per pound L 1 cent per pound. 
Dressed poultry_............. 6 cents per pound 2 cents per pound. 
Dried egg albumen 16 cents per pound 3 cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound.. -| 1 cent per pound. 
18 cents per pound 10 per cent. 
6 cents per pound. Free. 
8 cents per dozen. Do. 
18 cents per pound 10 cents per pound 
6 cents per pound 2 cents per pound.. 
20 cents per bushel 5 cents per bushel. 


3 cents per pound- cent ‘per pound. 
Shelled peanuts... 4 cents per pound. 4 cent per pound. 
Castor beans d. 15 cents per bushel. 
Cottonseed... Free. 
Flaxseed. ..------------------| 40 cents per bushel. ______._. 20 cents per bushel. 
Poppy seed. -| 15 cents per bushel. 
80 ee Free. 
‘Allalfa seed... Do. 
2 Do. 
Do. 
— —ä— Do. 
. Do. 
Do. 


25 cents per bushel. 
10 cents per bushel. 
-| 25 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

$2 per ton. 

50 cents per ton. 
$0.01005 per pound. 
Free. 


— 12 t031 cents per pound 


1Tariff on butter increased by Tariff Commission to 12 cents per pound. 
* Tariff on wheat increased to 42 cents. 


BENEFITS TO AGRICULTURE OF FLEXIBLE CLAUS 


Based on the investigations made by the Tariff Commission 
under the flexible clause of the Fordney-McCumber bill, the 
President has adjusted rates of duty on six agricultural prod- 
ucts—a raise on wheat from 30 to 42 cents a bushel; wheat 
flour, from 78 cents to 1.04 cents per hundred pounds; butter, 
from 8 to 12 cents per pound; and Swiss cheese, from 5 cents 
per pound and not less than 25 per cent ad valorem to 7½ 
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cents per pound and not less than 3714 per cent ad valorem. 
The duty on mill feeds, such as bran, shorts, and other by- 
product feeds, which the farmers purchase for feeding livestock, 
was reduced from 15 to 744 per cent ad valorem. 

DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCY REGARDING TARIFF 

The spectacle of Democratic leaders loudly abusing the policy 
of a protective tariff and then bending their united efforts to 
secure protection for the commodities produced or manufac- 
tured in their own States is highly amusing. We have a few 
Democratic Members of the House and Senate who are con- 
sistent in their attitude, and after they secure these favorable 
rates in the tariff act they vote for the bill. The great ma- 
jority, however, vote against a Republican tariff bill, but vote 
with their fingers crossed, praying that it will pass and that 
their constituents may benefit by its provisions. 

Right here I desire to present a letter signed by the governors 
of nine great Southern States, in which they request that the 
Tariff Commission give no heed to the demand for a reduction 
on vegetable oil: 

To the President of the United States and Honorable Tariff Commission: 

We, the undersigned chief executives of the cottonseed-producing 
States, feel impelled to collectively petition you on a matter which 18 
of grave importance to our farmers, 

There is now pending before the Tariff Commission a petition to 
reduce the duty on vegetable oil. We are informed that final deter- 
mination of this matter will soon be made, 

We desire to stress the fact that the only possible reason anyone can 
have for reducing the duty on vegetable oil is to reduce the market 
price of vegetable oil. ‘This positively will reduce the price of cotton- 
seed oil, which automatically will reduce the price the farmer can get 
for his cottonseed, as the price of cottonseed is completely controlled by 
the vegetable-oil market. 

The foregoing statement of fact is the beacon light which should be 
kept steadily in view by those who are seeking the truth. 

The national administration has repeatedly declared its desire to help 
the farmer. If the duty on vegetable oil is reduced, it will mean mil- 
lions of dollars taken from the farmers of this country. Those seeking 
a reduction of duty on vegetable oil are enjoying the duty that was 
given them on their manufactured products. 

On behalf of the farmers of this country we ask that the duty on 
vegetable oil be not lowered, 

CLIFFORD WALKER, Governor of Georgia. 

Tuos, G. MeLrob, Governor of South Carolina. 
Henry L. Fuqua, Governor of Louisiana. 

JOHN W. MARTIN, Governor of Florida. 

M. E. Trapp, Governor of Oklahoma. 

WILLIAM W. BRANDON, Governor of Alabama, 
Henry L. WHITFIELD, Governor of Mississippi. 
AUSTIN M, PEAY, Governor of Tennessee. 

Tom J. TERRAL, Governor of Arkansas. 

The commodities involved in the case are as follows: Cottonseed oil, 
animal and fish oils, peanut oil, coconut oil, soy-bean oil, and olive oil. 
UNDER PROTECTIVE TARIFF FARMERS TREBLE INCOME FROM WOOL IN LAST 

SIX YEARS 


Farmers of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana have trebled their income from wool in the last six 
years, according to a report published by the Ninth Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. The 1927 income totaled 
$12,000,000, as compared with $4,290,000 in 1921, the bank states, 
adding that “all signs point to a larger income in 1928 than in 
1927.“ The estimated wool clip in these States has increased 
from 26,454,000 pounds in 1920 to 36,787,000 in 1927, with Mon- 
tana furnishing two-thirds of the clip from the district. 

The farm price of wool has not been below 22 cents a pound 
since June, 1922, the bank points out, and for the last three years 
the income has averaged between $11,500,000 and $12,000,000. 


All signs point to a larger income from wool in 1928 than in 1927— 
The review states— 


The number of sheep on farms has increased from 4,855,000 on 
January 1, 1927, to 5,162,000 on January 1, 1928. The farm price of 
wool in Montana and South Dakota was 5 cents a pound higher in 
January and February than in the previous year. 

There also has been a gradual increase in the weight of the indi- 
vidual fleece, The average Montana fleece in 1927 weighed 8.6 pounds, 
compared with 8 pounds in 1920. South Dakota fleeces averaged 8 
pounds in 1927, compared with 7 pounds in 1920. There were similar 
increases in the weight per fleece in Minnesota and North Dakota. 


AGRICULTUBAL PRICES REACH HIGHER LEVELS 
Prices of farm products are higher in May, 1928, than they 


have been at any time in the past several years, except for four 
months in 1925, says Dr. G. F. Warren, agricultural economist 
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at Cornell University, in a statement on the agricultural 
situation. 

An index of farm prices in the United States, based on pre- 
war levels, rose from 141 in March to 145 in April, due to the 
general increases in many products. Of the shifts that occurred 
during the past months, eggs advanced 24 points, wool advanced 
9, beans 18, cotton 7, corn 6, oats and butter moved up 4 cents 
18 and potatoes advanced 3 points. Other changes were 

ight. 

Prices of cattle and cattle products may be expected to con- 
tinue high for several years, Doctor Warren says, because low 
prices resulted in a great reduction in the number of cattle, As 
for other farm products, some advances in prices may be tem- 
porary, however, he points out. 

Food production has been declining while population has been 
increasing. Such a condition inevitably results in an improve- 
ment in the farm situation. 

INDUSTBIES SUFFERING THAT WERE PLACED ON FREE LIST—SHINGLES AND 
POTASH 


The great shingle industry of the Northwest has been almost 
paralyzed as a result of having cedar shingles placed on the 
free list. The loss in revenue alone to the Government since 
the duty was removed amounts to nearly $20,000,000. The great 
mills of that region have been idle for months, while trainload 
after trainload of Canadian shingles produced by oriental labor 
at low wages have flooded the United States market. We have 
all received shingles from the State of Washington, and the label 
on the package reads as follows: 


Hundreds of men are out of employment; families and communities 
are suffering because American labor can not compete with orientals; 
cedar. mills idle—logging camps idle—tariff protection at this session 
of Congress is vital. 


This is a fair sample of what happens when protection is 
denied to an American production. Are the shingles any 
cheaper in price to the American consumer? Oh, no; that never 
happens when an article is placed on the free list. Potash was 
placed on the free list presumably to help the farmer, but once 
on the free list the German and French combination proceeded 
at once to raise the price. When the European manufacturers 
find that an American article has been placed on the free list 
they sell at a price that will completely destroy the industry in 
this country, and then proceed to raise the price all the traffic 
will bear. The promise of the Democrats that low tariff or free 
trade would result in the benefit of low prices to the ultimate 
consumer has never been fulfilled. 

CEMENT 


Cement is on the free list, and the importations from Europe 
are becoming a serious menace to the American producers. 
Imports in the last few years total 9,000,000 barrels, and the 
effect of this foreign competition upon the American industry 
has been to deprive the American plants of the markets they 
were built to supply; to lose to labor in the cement mills $4,- 
000,000 in wages in curtailing employment; to cost the Ameri- 
can seaboard mills more than $16,000,000 in lost revenue, due 
to displacement of domestic cement. 

These losses have been without compensation to the consumer 
of cement or of the concrete in which it is used. Cement is 
purchased for concrete work by contractors, who estimate their 
costs on the basis of the market price for American cement. 
If they are able to purchase foreign cement for the particular 
job at a saving, their contract price for the finished concrete 
does not change. In other words, the contractor pockets the 
profit, as under his contract he is not required to pass the sav- 
ing to the consumer, whether the consumer be a private concern 
or a public body. This has been demonstrated in cases where 
bidders were required to specify the use of either foreign or 
domestic cement, in which cases the cost to the consumer was 
shown to be the same. 

For these 9,000,000 million barrels of cement imported not a 
pound of domestic coal or gypsum was used. As a result, 
domestic coal mines lost the sale of 787,958 tons of coal and 
receipt of $1,741,387, of which the American coal miner would 
have received in wages $1,044,832. Gypsum mines lost revenue 
of $148,587, from which the gypsum miner would have received 
$52,005 in wages. 

The cement industry is one of the best customers of the 
eotton farmer and the textile mill. Ten per cent of the 1926 
business of domestic textile bag manufacturers was in cotton 
sacks for the cement industry. The foreign cement producer 
patronizes neither. He ships his cement in jute because it is 
cheaper, Cotton textile mills lost over one-half million dollars 
which should have been spent for cotton cement sacks but which 
was not because of foreign cement. The textile worker as a 
result was poorer by $132,082. And the cotton farmer, whose 
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income is not too encouraging at any time, dropped an additional 
$300,000. 

Let us carry the picture a little further. Cement and the 
materials for making it and carrying on its operations are 
bulk freight. This pays immense sums to American railroads. 
Almost all foreign cement is sold in seaboard markets and pays 
little or no freight. If these more than 9,000,000 barrels of 
foreign cement had not displaced a similar amount of cement 
of domestic production, American railroads would have received 
a total of revenue from them of over $6,000,000. Of this, the 
rail worker would have received 43 per cent, or $2,724,753. 

LEATHER AND BOOTS AND SHOES 

No one industry has been harder hit than the tanners whose 
products, including calf leather, were placed on the free list. 
Nearly 8,000,000 pounds of sole leather were imported during 
1926, and that figure has increased tremendously during 1927. 
Imports of calf leather will reach a total of 40,000,000 square 
feet for 1927. Importations of boots and shoes are gradually 
increasing, and the shoe and leather business is having a hard 
fight to continue its existence. The Shoe and Leather Reporter 
says: 

It may be said that the losses have been astounding. In spite of the 
large volume cf business resulting from keeping the feet of the Ameri- 
can people properly shod it is merely a question of arithmetic to 
demonstrate that the making of shoes and the tanning of leather has 
degenerated into an unprofitable business. It is well known that many 
firms have liquidated their affairs and abandoned the trade rather than 
to throw good money after bad. We need protection if any business 
ever did. 

Those of you who live in the vicinity of cities or towns where 
the leather-tanning industries were once prosperous, and where 
shoe shops ran full time with a full pay roll, have all seen the 
gradual decline of the business, and the unemployment, that 
means hard times. 


Wages 
France: 
Average hourly wage in Paris cents 15 
ED oo ee eee Sa Co 9% 
Ten-Gar GAT a Ft . 95-$1. 
Poland, skilled labor: Iron works, metal industries, and tex- 

Ree ana cate in 2 dE See ae cents per day.. 55-97 
Japan Average daily wage skilled textile workers do 54 
Belgium, plate-glass Workers dollars per day— 1.45 
United States, plate-glass workers ~-do-... 5.44 
Germany, textile workers: 

IO ee a ay Cae do 1.60 
r SES RAL UE do 00 


1 
ea A 
goman steel workers, rolling mils dollars per week — 8. 40 
United Kingdom, steel workers, rolling mills do. 13. 
United States, steel workers, rolling mills d 

These are a fair sample of the wide discrepancy between 
‘wages paid in the United States and in foreign countries. The 
tremendous advantage that this gives to the European producer 
is plain to be seen. The fact is that the difference in prođuction 
costs is becoming greater instead of less. Wages have gradually 
increased in this country since the World War and have 
decreased in Europe., 

Let us all unite in a common effort to maintain the wage 
scale that now prevails, and fight against any attempt that may 
be made to flood our country with cheap labor’s products. The 
most important thing we must insist on is that the purchasing 
power of our people shall not be destroyed. 

Democratie rule means low tariff, just as near free trade as 
they dare to go. This is their declared purpose, they boast of 
it, and seem quite delighted to present to the workers of the 
United States a plan that has always worked a hardship on our 
people, filled the streets with unemployed, established soup 
houses, driven the workers into debt, caused great business 
losses, and produced a general condition of chaos, 

THE PAY ROLL, THE PAY ROLL 

I have already called attention to the American pay roll, the 
result of three-quarters of a century of well-nigh unbroken 
Republican protection, now much larger than that of all the 
rest of the world. Are you interested to know what becomes of 
this huge sum, which, including salaries, exceeds $500,000,000 
each week of the year? 

Most of it is promptly spent for necessities, or comforts, or 
luxuries or foolishness. The balance is as promptly invested 
or deposited for some one else to use or invest. Much of it goes 
direct to the store. From the store it goes to the producer of 
what the merchant sells, then again to the pay roll, and back 
to the store. President McKinley estimated that wages and 
salaries made the circuit and back to the pay roll once a month. 

Early in the spring it was ascertained that 1,800,000 were 
unemployed. The effect on trade was noticeable, and Demo- 
crats featured it. The condition was temporary, but Rs sug- 

n as 


0 —.— 


gested what would have resulted had the number 
large as when President Wilson retired. 
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Samuel Gompers, president of the Federation of Labor, a 
close friend and adviser of President Wilson, estimated the 
unemployed at that time at 5,000,000, And that number was 
but half of the estimate when General Coxey led his army of 
mares across the country during Cleveland’s administra- 

on. 

Under present conditions, with foreign competition just reach- 
ing high tide, a Democratic tariff will send more than 10,000,000 
into the streets seeking work, and their children seeking bread. 

At the present scale of wages the discharge of 10,000,000 from 
the ranks of the gainfully employed will cut our cash pay roll 
more than $200,000,000 per week. 

The American pay roll is the one thing that distinguishes us 
from all other people. The American pay roll is the one thing 
that enables us to reduce our public debt while every other 
country increases theirs, and the preservation of this pay roll 
is the only issue of this campaign worth considering. 

A DEMOCRATIC SCARECROW SCOTCHED 

Have you ever heard of the Republican “tariff wall”? Of 
course you have. Democrats talk much about it, and interna- 
tional bankers talk of little else. It may interest you, therefore, 
to know that nothing of the kind exists. On the contrary, we 
always—not sometimes, but always—import more with ample 
protection than under a tariff for revenue only. 

The quarrel between the parties relates solely to the nature 
of the things imported. Under adequate protection we import 
little except raw material to keep our factories running, non- 
competitive merchandise, and luxuries. Under a tariff for rev- 
enue our markets are at once flooded with competitive products, 
such as we have hitherto produced. This must and does cut 
our pay roll, which restricts the buying power of our people. 
Then even imports drop to the minimum. 

This is the most logical thing in the world, and there has 
never been an instance when it has failed to work exactly that 


way. 

In his published answer to certain international bankers who 
had insisted that we must lower our tariffs and allow other 
nations to share our markets on terms of equality with our- 
selves or they would be unable to pay their debts to us, Secre- 
tary Mellon first showed from the records published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that at that very 
time we were importing more than under the Underwood tariff 
during its last year, and that our foreign commerce—imports 
and exports combined—was more than twice what it was in 
1914. 

Mr. Mellon then explained that ample protection by creating 
general prosperity always increases both imports and exports. 
He then formulated the fundamental truth in language all 
should remember and heed: 


It is the purchasing power of our people and not tariff rates that 
determine imports. 


Republicans are quite aS anxious for large imports as Demo- 
crats. But Republicans see to it that they shall consist of non- 
competitive products so as not to demolish the pay roll. Pro- 
tect the American pay roll and imports will be always large. 

HALLOO, KINFOLKS 


Governor Shaw tells of having been diverted by the saluta- 
tion his mountaineer companion on one of his campaigns 
through the hill country of Virginia would shout to men and 
women he chanced to see in field or yard. “ Halloo, kinfolks” 
was his ever-ready greeting. 

Kinfolks— 

Says Governor Shaw— 


is the cardinal principle of protection, and he who fails to recognize a 
true kinship with everyone beneath the flag has no right to call him- 
self a Republican, 


Democratic tariff legislation always proceeds on the assump- 
tion that it matters not who produces the things we need, pro- 
vided they are cheap. Republicans insist it is relatively unim- 
portant what we pay if we buy of ourselves, get what we pay 
for, and keep the money in the family. They promise to throw 
open to us the cheapest markets in the world in which to buy. 
We promise to protect for you the best market in the world in 
which to sell. You can take your choice, but you can not have 
both. 

As a result of this kinfolks principle when applied to polities, 
with ample protection for every product of soil as well as toil, 
our farms produce more than the farms of any other country 
on the map; we transport from the one State of Minnesota and 
leave in Ohio alone more iron ore than any other country 
mines; we have builded about the same mileage of railroads as 
all the rest of the world; our retail trade alone is the equal 
of all the international trade of creation; we manufacture more 
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than Great Britain, France, Germany, and Japan added to- 
gether plus thirty thousand million dollars’ worth every 12 
months; and we pay out in wages vastly more than all the rest 
of the human family. Halloo, kinfolks.” 

Our population is one-sixteenth of the aggregate on earth, 
but because of our enormous pay roll, wages and salaries com- 
bined exceeding $500,000,000 each week, passing as it does to the 
store or the bank and back again to the pay roll, we possess a 
buying power that astonishes even ourselves. Listen: We are 
the ultimate consumers of more than one-third of all the coal 
mined, nearly one-half of all copper, more than one-half of all 
coffee, two-thirds of all rubber, and of every gallon of petroleum 
pumped from mother earth the United States demand three 
quarts, while fifteen times as many people scattered elsewhere 
in the world get the other quart, and have all their needs 
require, 

Will you not, by your yote, help protect that American pay 
roll now at issue? 

ATTENTION FIRST VOTER 

Both political parties promise in their platforms, and each as 
soon as in power enact tariff laws. Both parties, therefore, 
believe in a tariff. But as they radically disagree on the 
purpose of tariff laws their enactments are entirely different, 
and bring opposite results. 

Republican tariffs are designed to foster industry. They 
foster all industries—industries of farm and factory, mill and 
mine, merchant and mechanic, North, South, Hast, and West. 

The Democratie tariff machine had its origin with the old 
ante-bellum slaveholder, with whom labor was a reproach, 
Their tariffs are based upon the theory that it is better to 
import that revenue may result than to produce that pay rolls 
may multiply. The third and fourth generation of these good 
people clinging religiously to the traditions of their ancestors, 
yote to legislate as did their fathers and grandfathers. 

But because a few southern Democrats desire protection on 
peanuts, citrus fruits, vegetable oil, and cane sugar, some ill- 
advised people think the tariff issue has been taken out of 
polities. Not until Democratic platforms promise general rather 
than sectional protection, and Democratie legislation make 
good these promises will protection of the American pay roll 
cease to be the paramount issue of every campaign. Few would 
be thoughtless enough to place an osteopathie practitioner in 
charge of an allopathic hospital simply because he had been 
known to buy castor oil for his own children. 

A FACT ELUCIDATED 


Republicans always give Americans an advantage in their 
own markets. This is called protection, and is accomplished 
by tariff rates that compel importers to pay into our Treasury 
such portion of what they receive as will fully offset the much 
higher wage paid in this country. This insures the pay roll. 

Democrats insist that protection is not only vicious in prac- 
tice, but that it violates the Constitution. They always so 
adjust their tariff rates as to give the foreigner such advantage 
in our markets as will permit importations of what American 
labor has hitherto produced. This is called“ tariff for revenue 
only,” and by demoralizing the pay roll it insures the soup 
house. i 

Only once in the memory of man has a Democratic tariff 
failed to work universal ruin. The one exception was when the 
World War afforded protection. The prosperity of the Wilson 
administration was war prosperity, and that ceased when the 
war ended. There were 5,000,000 men out of work when Presi- 
dent Harding was inaugurated. The emergency tariff, which 
was immediately enacted, brought prompt relief, and the present 
tariff law, plus immigration restriction, made unprecedented 
prosperity possible, 

Let Tammany once get control-and the floodgates not only 
of tax-free products from the ends of the earth, but of immigra- 
tion of the worst elements of Europe will be swung wide. 
Either of these will spell ruin to the American pay roll. 

THE FORDNEY-M'CUMBER ACT 


A few words should be added concerning the status of our 
foreign trade since the Fordney-McCumber Act went into opera- 
tion. We have in the last five years experienced a volume of 
imports and exports never before equaled in the history of 
the country. Imports since the act has been in force have 
averaged over $4,025,000,000, while the highest average ever 
attained under any previous act was $2,965,000,000, which oc- 
curred during the Underwood Act of 1913. Other features of 
interest are found in the fact that the duty collected since the 
act went into operation have amounted to two and a quarter 
billion dollars or an annual average in excess of $550,000,000. 
Such a statement is all the more interesting when it is realized 
that the percentage of duties collected to total imports is lower 
under the Fordney-McCumber Act than any other act in history 
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since 1860, with the exception of the Underwood Act. Duties 
collected under the Fordney-McCumber Act average 14.4 per 
cent of the volume of total imports, while under the Under- 
wood Act they were equivalent to 9.1 per cent and 19.3 under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act, before which time they were always in 
excess of 20 per cent. 

The Department of Commerce has recently published an esti- 
mate that the volume of importations into the United States 
for 1926 was 78 per cent greater than it was in 1913, which was 
the highest point in history prior to the war. These few bits 
of evidence are enough to indicate that the Fordney-McCumber 
Act is undeserving of the criticism that has been directed 
against it to the effect that it would stifle our import trade. 
Realization of the significance of these facts is important in 
considering the problem of the tariff of to-morrow. 

DEMOCRATIC PROMISES BETRAYED 

The platform on which Woodrow Wilson and a Democratic 
Congress were elected in 1912 contained the following: 

We denounce the profligate waste of the money wrung from the people 
by oppressive taxation through the lavish appropriations of recent 
Republican Congresses. We demand a return to that simplicity and 
economy that befits a democratic government and a reduction in the 
number of useless officers, the salaries of which drain the substance of 
the people. 


Within 12 months they added 10,000 additional names to the 
roster and $10,000,000 to the pay roll. Extravagunces multiplied 
and revenues dropped until President Wilson recommended an 
increase of $100,000,000 in income taxes to meet the growing 
deficiency. 

On April 10, 1914, three years before we entered the war, Rep- 
resentative Fitzgerald, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, denounced his party in these words: 


Whenever I think of the horrible mess I shall be called upon to present 
on behalf of the Democratic Party, I am tempted to quit my job. 


A week before that Congressman Sisson, of Mississippi, had 
said: 

We are writing ourselves down as the most outrageously and crimi- 
nally extravagant Congress that ever sat on the American Continent. 


And just two days before John Sharp Williams, also of Mis- 
sissippi, had said: 

The poor, dear, old foolish Democratic Party is going through the 
same game she can be generally depended upon to go through soon after 
she gets into power. That is its history. That is what led dear old 
Tom Reed to say in 1894, “ You can not last. You can not govern the 
country. You can not govern yourselves.” 


And Speaker Champ Clark had left the chair to utter his 
protest, in the course of which he had said: 

Tell it not in Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Askalon, that 
the Democratic Party will not keep faith with a confiding public. 


And dear old Ben Tillman, of South Carolina, had graphically 
expressed himself thus: 


The wild asses of the desert, athirst and hungry, have broken into 
the green corn, That applies all along the line. The Senators them- 
selves are green and the Democrats have been out in the cold so long 
they are simply wild. 


If that was their record under Wilson, what will it be under 
Tammany? f 


DEMOCRATS AND INTERNATIONAL BANKERS WOULD DESTROY PROTECTION 


The Democratic Party has a new ally in its attack upon 
the policy of a protective tariff. The international bankers who 
are vastly more interested in the industrial success of Burope 
than of America are urging the removal of tariff barriers. 
They have loaned vast sums to European countries for the re- 
habilitation of their manufacturing plants and they are moving 
heaven and earth to provide a market in the United States for 
these goods produced by the poorest-paid labor in the world. 
This same group is desirous of canceling the European war 
debt owed to this country. 

The Republican Party demands a continuance of high-living 
standards for our workers, payment of the war debts, a con- 
tinuation of restrictive immigration, and the maintenance of 
the policy of a protective tariff. 

Every country in the world has raised its tariff rates since 
the World War ended, except Canada. The United States is 


the best cash customer in the world, and this country has been 
flooded with literature and professional propagandists during 
the last few years, all for the purpose of creating discord and 
to discredit the protective policy. They would have us throw 
the gates wide open for the entrance of their manufactured 
goods and farm products, which would eventually drag our 
folks down to the level of European workers who just merely 


exist and do not live as we desire American workmen and 
their families to live. Let's keep America for Americans, see 
to it that we purchase goods made in the old United States of 
America, keep the pay envelope well filled, give our working 
folks a chance to educate the children, dress them comfortably, 
nourish them with good food, and at the same time allow them 


to enjoy not only the necessities of life but a few of the com- 


forts and luxuries. The folks that devote their lives to labor 
and production are and will-always be in the great majority; 
they are the backbone of the Nation, and it is our duty as 
Americans to keep the standard of their living high, and their 
field of opportunity the widest in all the world. [Applause.] 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13930) to author- 
ize an appropriation for the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, with Senate amendments, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman authority 
from his committee to submit the request? 

Mr. BURTON. I have not been able to poll the committee, 
but I am aware, however, it is favored by all the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I understand from the gentleman from Ohio that the 
only difference in this resolution as it passed the House is that 
the appropriation is made immediately available. 

Mr. BURTON. It is made immediately available and that 
is necessary because of the delay; otherwise the bill would be 
ineffective. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill and Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want the Recorp to show just what we 
are doing. I am not going to object, but the amendment is not 
to make the appropriation immediately available, but is to 
make it an appropriation instead of an authorization. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; that is what it is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I simply wanted the Recorp to show that. 
I do not object. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


MAJ, CHARLES F. EDDY 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12871) for -the 
relief of Maj. Charles F. Eddy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill (S. 3942) be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of 
Maj. Charles F. Eddy, Finance Department, United States Army, on 
account of the loss of public funds amounting to $2,872.85, for which 
he was responsible, and which were intrusted to Warrant Officer Clark 
T. Browning, United States Army, at Fort Bragg, N. C., on or about 
January 14, 1928, who embezzled these funds and deserted the service. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
CIVIL AVIATION 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on civil aviation by 
printing a speech delivered by me in the House on January 9, 
1928, while the bill H. R. 8269 was under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM B, OLIVER, OF ALABAMA, IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JANUARY 9, 1928 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


the committee, the comprehensive statements of my colleagues, 
Mr. Sureve and Mr. ACKERMAN, make it unnecessary for me to 
detain the House with further general statements relative to the 
pending bill as a whole. I feel, however, that the House may be 
interested in some data as to the progress of civil aviation. You 
will recall that the act authorizing Government aid was passed 
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in 1926 and that the Bureau of Civil Aeronautics was later cre- 
ated in the Department of Commerce and placed under the 
Hon. William P. McCracken, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
The first appropriation made for this service was carried in the 
deficiency act for the fiscal year 1927 and amounted to $550,000. 
The next appropriation was $3,700,000 plus, and then comes the 
appropriation carried in this bill approximating $4,300,000. Be- 
fore this Congress adjourns in June a further request will be 
made for an appropriation approximating $1,725,000, and I think 
the House can now feel assured that the deficiency bill will later 
carry this additional sum for the service. These amounts total 
about $9,725,000 and represent the sums heretofore spent and the 
additional amount to be spent during the fiscal year 1929. Aside 
from the salaries paid to service personnel the amount appro- 
priated has been expended in lighting and mapping the airways 
over which mail is carried and in providing equipment and 
emergency fields. 

On the map before you will be found marked in red the air- 
ways lighted during the fiscal year 1927, in blue the airways 
lighted during the fiscal year 1928, and in yellow the unlighted 
airway routes over which mail is regularly being carried under 
contract. The yellow with the blue lines show the airway 
routes that are to be considered for lighting during the fiscal 
year 1929. I will later ask the House for permission to insert 
a small copy of this map in the Recornp. (By way of parenthesis 
I will here say that while permission was granted by the House 
to insert the map, yet I found the information could be better 
communicated by providing a larger map than could be inserted 
in the Recorp; and such larger map, properly colored, will be 
mailed by me to every Member of the House.) From the map 
it will be seen that there was lighted 4,121 miles of airways 
prior to June 30, 1927; that during the fiscal year 1928, 3,577 
miles of lighted airways have been added, making the total on 
June 30, 1928, of lighted mail airways 7,698 miles. This will 
leave unlighted on June 30, 1928, 6,264 miles of air routes over 
which mail is now being carried under contract. The appro- 
priations carried in the pending bill and to be carried in the 
deficiency bill for the fiscal year 1929 will provide sufficient 
funds for the department to light approximately 5,300 miles of 
additional airways. This will give on June 30, 1929, about 13,000 
miles of lighted airways. It is well to remember in this con- 
nection that we are the only country in the world that has 
lighted its airways, and yet without lighted airways night 
flying is neither safe nor practicable. 

The map, you will observe, also shows additional airways 
which the Post Office Department is considering letting mail 
contracts for. Army airway routes are shown on the map and 
also 58 radio stations now established. The radio stations will 
be largely increased during the fiscal year 1929. Emergency or 
intermediate fields about 10 miles apart are maintained at the 
expense of the Government along this 13,000 miles of air routes. 

Certainly this chart furnishes a very gratifying and graphic 
picture of how rapidly our country has advanced since 1926 in 
the utilization of aircraft for the transportation of mail, freight, 
and passengers. This advance is accompanied by such a wide- 
spread public confidence in aircraft as to insure the continu- 
ance of a liberal policy by Congress that will serve to stimulate, 
enlarge, and maintain on a thoroughly efficient basis the com- 
mercial, the Army, and the Navy air services of the country. 
From the standpoint of national defense and commercial ad- 
vancement the importance of these three services can not be 
overemphasized. 

On and off the present mileage of existing air routes will be 
found 482 municipal and commercial fields in operation, and 
about 50 more under construction. Something like 400 more 
are being proposed and considered for early construction. 
When you add to the existing municipal and commercial fields 
the emergency fields, the Army and Navy fields, we have about 
1,600 safe landing places for planes. 

No progressive city should overlook the importance of pro- 
viding an adequate airport. Nothing is more certain than that 
the transportation of mail, packages, and passengers by air- 
planes will rapidly increase in the next few years, and the 
city without an airport will be like a town without a railroad. 
Some of our transcontinental rail lines are preparing now to 
establish a joint rail and air service, and when you further 
consider that many large business companies are providing 
planes for transporting their officials and advertising their 
products, the necessity of modern airports should be apparent 
to every forward-looking city. 

We now have air service with Cuba, and soon will have 
service with Haiti, San Domingo, Porto Rico, and Canada, and 
we hope with Mexico. The great oceanic liners, arriving and 
departing, are also installing an airship service, and it requires 
no dreamer to vision how communities in our country, pro- 
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vided with airports, may contemplate in the next five years 
daily trips to and from any State of the Union—yes; trips 
made under conditions insuring greater safety and comfort than 
could be found in motoring on long stretches of highways. 

Further evidence of the wide public interest shown by our 
people in civil aeronautics will be found in the educational 
and research work along this line at a number of our leading 
technical colleges. A large number of students are taking 
courses leading to degrees in aeronautical engineering. The 
liberal financial assistance extended these colleges by the Daniel 
Guggenheimer fund for the promotion of aeronautics has 
resulted in the establishment of aeronautical professorships 
and the addition of special equipment and buildings for research 
work and study. 

Schools for the training of pilots under Government super- 
vision and direction are maintained at different places, and 
very high physical and mental exactions are required for 
admission to such schocls. 

Referring again to the map, you will find that a proposed 
air-mail route is being considered from New Orleans to Laredo 
or Brownsville, Tex., with the expectation that it will be 
extended later to the City of Mexico and from there to the 
countries farther south. 
ee WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it contemplated that the routes 
southerly from the Mexican border and from Mexico down 
through Central America are to be an all-American- operated 
air service? In other words, is it contemplated that we shall 
extend our air mail route through Mexico? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That will be determined later by 
agreement with those countries. It is the confident hope that a 
satisfactory agreement can be made whereby those routes will 
be extended. Up to this time no definite arrangement or agree- 
ment has been reached. The route from Key West to Habana 
will likely be extended early during the fiscal year 1929 to 
Colon and the route will likely go first to Yucatan, then to 
British Honduras, to Honduras, to Nicaragua, to Costa Rica, 
and from there to Colon, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is not a definite project yet? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; but likely we will have defi- 
nite information of it when Congress meets in December. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Do we maintain those routes by treaties? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; but I am sure there is a keen 
and friendly interest as to the matter between the countries 
concerned, and it may not be long before those routes are estab- 
lished. That is the hope entertained in considering the estab- 
lishment of this air line to Laredo or to Brownsville. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. When I was in Salvador and Guate- 
mala last spring I found that one of the things that they were 
most interested in was the establishment of air mail service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. My impression is that all of the 
countries are friendly and well disposed toward the establish- 
ment of connecting air routes. The details must be worked out. 
We look forward to the execution of the projects in the near 
future. In this connection, you will recall that the Pan Ameri- 
can aviation treaty was drafted and approved in February, 
1928, and is now awaiting ratification by the various countries. 
When the treaty is ratified international communication with 
all countries to the South of us will be encouraged and I trust 
speedily realized. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY. There is a bill pending now before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to authorize the 
Postmaster General to fix the rates on aircraft for carrying 
the mail at $2 a mile. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I observe that the air mail 
between Washington and Texas is not satisfactory. The mail 
does not arrive any more promptly than the ordinary mail. May 
I inquire if that blue line delineated on the map goes to New 


Orleans? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. From there it will be 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


extended to Texas at an early day, I think. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At this time air mail is not expe- 
dited because it has to go to New Orleans and return? 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; but with the route extended 
into Texas from New Orleans the delay you refer to will be 
corrected. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Les. 

Mr. CRAIL. Can the gentleman tell us what is the com- 


‘parative cost and the receipts from the service? 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. From the Post Office Department? 

Mr, CRAIL. Yes. : - 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLY] could, perhaps, give more accurate infor- 
mation relative to the proceeds received by the Post Office 
Department than I could. I would be very glad to yield a few 
moments to him. 

Mr. KELLY. We have figures received from the Post Office 
Department covering the fiscal year 1927 and nine months of 
the fiscal year 1928, as follows: 


Contract air mail service 
CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL REPORT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1927 


3, 015, 993 


CONSOLIDATED STATISTICAL REPORT FOR 10 MONTHS, FISCAL YEAR 1928 


1927 
Joly. 6, 617 329 377, 336 375, 923 99, 589 $250, 891. 15 
August 6, 617 338 379, 991 376,998 | 102, 047 258, 963. 45 
September 7,340 384 455, 052 444,519 | 146, 486 312, 809. 88 
ber. 7,340 394 466, 638 449, 562 | 153, 649 329, 531. 51 
November. 7, 360 385 456, 534 413, 054 | 141, 080 304, 082. 70 
December. 7, 804 428 485, 504 165, 768 353, 253. 21 
1928 
January 7, 804 45314) 4%, 629 $31,310 | 144, 289 300, 281. 34 
Februar 8,815 5050 520, 785 450,058 | 153, 383 329, 379. 70 
March 8, 815 553 561, 693 523, 287 | 173,929 368, 191. 21 
April -ccc. 8, 872 527 544, 716 513,144 | 171,028 350, 182. 12 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, The statistics furnished by Mr. 
KELLY, of Pennsylvania, show a very gratifying increase in 
our air mail, and in that connection it should be stated that 
aid-mail pilots fly every day more than 25,000 miles. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania told the House a few days ago 
that legislation now pending before his committee would be 
favorably reported at this session, and, if passed, would result 
in a substantial reduction of rates on air mail. The Post Office 
Department estimates that the reduction of rates which will 
follow the passage of this legislation will increase the volume 
of air-mail business more than 100 per cent. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I ask whether the gentleman is 
going to touch on the subject of passenger transportation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And enlighten us as to the number 
of passengers that haye been carried in connection with the 
air-mail service. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. You understand that from New 
York to Chicago, from Chicago to San Francisco, from San 
Francisco to Seattle and San Diego, from Salt Lake City 
to Los Angeles, and from Boston to New York—all of the 
routes are now operated as mail and passenger routes. It 
is estimated that during 1927 there were more than 19,000 
passengers carried on the mail routes. On independent routes 
not connected with the mail service and from private landing 
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ane it is estimated that more than 600,000 passengers were 
carried. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, that includes the short rides 
over fields? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not from one point to another? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. That number includes short rides. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That includes short rides over fields, 
where they go up for a few minutes? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not merely short rides over 
fields, but short-distance rides from local fields. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I looked into that because I was so 
startled by the figures. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I say to the gentleman that I 
think the significant figures are the large number who traveled 
over scheduled air routes in connection with their various 
avocations. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It might be interesting to men- 
tion that the contractor who has the route from Chicago to San 
Francisco is putting on within the next few weeks three large 
planes each capable of carrying 12 passengers. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. The gentleman has very explicitly explained 
concerning this Army route. I would like to ask whether or not 
there will be any conflict by reason of the fact that that is 
designated as an Army route, which comes down through 
Springfield, Mo., and Joplin, Mo., my home town? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No. In other words, the Army is 
cooperating splendidly with the civil aviation branch and has 
been very helpful in making inspections and establishing routes. 
The Army routes may be used for commercial purposes, and 
when a paying business is developed on these routes the Govern- 
ment will light them. 

Mr. MANLOVE. That is, the Army routes? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. We are undertaking now to 
light only those airways over which mail is carried. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. How many passengers were carried between 
Cleveland and Detroit by the Ford outfit? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. PARKER. I am informed about 20,000 in the last 


year. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, That number, doubtless, is included 
in the total I gave. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I understand no passengers were lost on that 
route, and I think that is very significant. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I would like to invite the atten- 
tion of the House to page 45 of the hearings, where will be 
found an interesting tabulation of air accidents and giving 
causes therefor. In most instances it will be found that the 
aceidents were due to inexperienced pilots or to the use of 
unlicensed planes—one or both. The Department of Commerce 
is prepared to give full information as to schedules maintained 
on air routes, the name of the contractors on the several routes, 
type of equipment used, and so forth. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not fair to state at this point that 
the casualties on the regular lines, flying on schedules, are 
down to the minimum? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That the few casualties we have had 
have mostly taken place in the rides over the fields and before 
the Department of Commerce could establish supervision over 
them. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The information I referred to on 
page 45 of the hearings discloses that. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. I made the statement, when we were dis- 
cussing the civil aviation bill in the last Congress, that the 
one thing we needed to accomplish in order to make flying a 
suecess was the safety of the passengers. Does the gentleman 
concur in that? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Absolutely so, and it is important 
in that connection to remember that the bill as it finally passed 
did not clothe the department with authority to regulate intra- 
state flying. Intrastate flying unregulated may become a great 
menace to interstate flying, and when Mr. Lindbergh was 
before our committee, we asked his opinion as to the importance 
of centering authority in some one to control all air flying, and 
he gave hearty concurrence to the great importance of centering 
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authority in one Government agency to promulgate rules and 
regulations, to which all pilots and planes must conform. We 
have had very few accidents to carefully inspected planes 
operated by license pilots. 

The House, you will remember, in passing the air commerce 
act, undertook to provide a centralized control over air flights, 
both intrastate and interstate. The Senate limited the author- 
ity to interstate largely. It is interesting to note that many 
States have shown a sympathetic desire to cooperate, and 
some haye gone so far as to require that before a plane can 
be flown it must be inspected by the proper Federal officers and 
a license obtained for the operator. 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. I will say for the gentleman's information 
that the reason that was left out was because the commercial 
aviation bill could not have passed with that provision in it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The other day I very briefly stated the his- 
tory of the pioneer air-mail pilots, and the gentleman spoke 
about my putting in some history regarding the routes, and so 
forth. I wish the gentleman would do that in his discussion 
here to-day. I found it impossible because of lack of informa- 
tion. The Post Office Department did not have the information 
at its fingers’ ends. When we think of the air-mail routes 
being established in 1918 and think of all this pioneering 
work with millions of miles flown and 381,000 miles for each 
casualty, and then consider the months .of pioneering with 
only 32 crashes, it is a wonderful record, and I hope the 
gentleman and the other Members present here to-day will 
assist before the Committee on the Library in bringing about 
the establishment of the memorial asked in the joint resolution 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It was a most deserving tribute 
that the gentleman paid these patriotic fliers, and I shall be 
very glad to cooperate with him in getting the information for 
insertion in the Recorp either as an extension of the gentle- 
man’s remarks or as a part of mine. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I thank the gentleman. z 

Mr. McDUFFIE. May I interrupt the gentleman to ask how 
the development of commercial aviation in this country com- 
pares with that of other nations? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We think it is rapidly approaching 
what any other country has accomplished. Of course, the 
routes here are very much longer, and while we may not reach 
every part of our territory so well as some of the smaller 
countries do, yet we have established much longer routes than 
any of them; and when we consider how far one could go in 
the countries of Europe over our 13,000 miles of airways, more 
than one-half of which are lighted, you will understand we 
occupy an advanced place. No country has better planes, 
better pilots, and the industry here is well financed and fairly 
prosperous. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., In that connection, should it not be stated 
that all the foreign companies that haye shown any development 
have received direct subsidy from the government for the opera- 
tion of such lines, and we have no direct subsidy, of course? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We have not thought it necessary, 
and reports indicate that many operating companies are making 
money. 

Mr. KELLY. If the gentleman will permit a further answer 
to the question, in Germany, which is regarded as the foremost 
country in commercial aviation, they pay a subsidy of 77 cents 
a mile where the total cost is $1.11 a mile. We hear a great 
deal about the amount of freight carried there. The mail car- 
ried on all German lines is about 600,000 pounds a year. In the 
last six months in the United States on the air-mail lines we 
carried 800,000 pounds, so that in six months we haye carried 
more than they carried in an entire year., 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How about passenger service? 
does the carriage of passengers compare? 

Mr. KELLY. As to passengers, Germany carried 52,000 pas- 
sengers during the last year for which figures are available, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mostly Americans at that. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; mostly Americans. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama whether the appropriation carried in this bill for the 
aviation features are commensurate and in keeping with the 
spirit of the provision made for the five-year program with 
reference to commercial aviation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am not prepared to make the 
comparison, However, we are keeping fairly well up with the 
demands of the Post Office Department and, of course, that de- 
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termines largely our appropriations for lighting. The gentle- 
man will be interested to know that the area from Dallas to 
Galveston is in the area to be soon lighted. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am delighted to hear that, and I simply 
wanted to know whether there are funds enough provided to 
carry through the development. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am glad the gentleman has asked 
the question. Some question has been raised since this bill was 
reported as to whether we had provided funds sufficient to light 
the airways already let by the Post Office Department, and 
inquiries are now being prosecuted by the members of our sub- 
committee with a view of determining what additional amount, 
if any, is required. I am confident that an additional sum will 
be needed, and when the amount is definitely estimated for it 
will be provided in the deficiency bill this session. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand the Government has noth- 
ing to do with the establishment of airports; is that correct? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But they do provide these large beacon 
lights and the radio operators at the different places? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; at emergency fields and at 
points along the routes where radio stations are located. The 
emergency fields are supposed to be located about 10 miles 
apart, and large beacon lights every 30 miles. The emergency 
fields are well lighted and, though small, furnish safe landing 
places, An airport is a well-constructed field provided with full 
repair facilities and other requisites and is supposed to comprise 
an area of from 120 to 160 acres. Emergency fields are main- 
tained at the expense of the Government, but airports are main- 
tained by municipalities or private companies. 

Mr. BACHMANN. What control does the Government main- 
tain over this transcontinental route or its feeders? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Only over emergency fields and the 
air routes. They have no control over airports. These are 
owned and controlled by the towns, cities, or private interests, 

Mr. BACHMANN. If a private company were incorporated 
to carry passengers over this transcontinental route, could it do 
so without having a permit from the Government? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It would have to secure a permit 
from the Government, Their planes must be inspected and 
registered and their pilots would have to be licensed. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Then, any company could enter the field 
for the transportation of passengers if it had the necessary per- 
mit and met the tests? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; provided they met the re- 
quirements and observed the regulations of the department. 
They could not land at airports without the consent of the 
towns or cities that owned them. It is thought that airports 
eventually will prove sources of revenue. They keep fuel and 
maintain repair shops, and will be prepared to accommodate 
the public, just as railroad passenger stations do. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman know whether there 
are any great number of these private companies now engaged 
in the transportation of passengers over this transcontinental 
route? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; several. 

Mrs. KAHN. Are these emergency fields owned by the 
Government? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. They are either owned or leased. 
Most of them at present are rented, but a few are owned. We 
are paying from $7 to $10 an acre rent for emergency fields. 
In future lease contracts there will be carried a provision giv- 
ing the Government the right to purchase within the lease 
period for an agreed sum. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman state how many emer- 
gency fields there are? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
number is rapidly inereasing. 

Mr. MANLOVE. As I understand, anyone with a Govern- 
ment license can have the benefit of these lights and travel 
the same route? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Provided they comply with Gov- 
ernment regulations. The plane has to be identified, and cer 
tain rules must be observed by the pilots to insure safety. 

Mr. MANLOVE. But anybody in Missouri or Nebraska who 
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has a State license would have the right to use the lighted way 
in that State without a Government license? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Are we not coming to a point where that 
situation will have to be corrected? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think so. 
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Mr. PARKER. The use of the Government-lighted ways 
corresponds exactly to the use of the waterways. The bill 
was drawn with that in view? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; and to the use of the high- 
ways. 

Mr. PARKER. If they conform to the rules of the road 
and the rules set down by the Government, they have a right 
to use it? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I notice from the press that some fliers 
were unable to fly over this route on account of a blizzard or 
snowstorm. Does the gentleman know whether there is any 
movement to have the route placed farther south? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is contemplated that sooner 
or later there will be a southern transcontinental route; its 
western terminal will likely be San Diego, Calif. You will 
find it sketched on the map. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And over that southern route they will 
be able to transport the mails at all times? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; there are not many days 
they can not fiy over the present transcontinental route. They 
are sometimes prevented from landing. Machines can fly in all 
kinds of weather, but they can not always make a safe landing 
on account of fog or soft fields. The planes not infrequently 
are forced, because of weather conditions, to pass over some of 
the regular landing fields. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I notice that in reading the speech made 
by the gentleman last year he referred to Charles A. Lindbergh 
being the first air-mail pilot that flew from Chicago to Dallas— 
that he was the first man to fly over that lighted route and 
the thermometer was below zero. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. You will be interested to know 
that over that route, where he was the pioneer up to that time, 
there has never been an accident. They are never behind time. 
[Applause. | 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The interest the gentleman has taken has 
been a great contribution to the aviation of the country. [Ap- 
plause.] May I suggest that the committee give some study to- 
the advisability or desirability of offering a substantial prize 
for some fog piercing or penetrating light. When I flew from 
New York to Minnesota and back we laid in Cleveland 31 hours 
waiting for the fog to clear up. Would it not be well to offer 
a prize to develop some fog-piercing light so that we could over- 
come that difficulty? 

Mrs. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; certainly. 

Mrs. KAHN. I had a long talk with the Assistant Secretary 
of Aviation on that very subject because that is one of our 
troubles in San Francisco—the fog and low visibility. He told 
me that the department is making scientific research in order 
to discover something which will either dissipate the fog or 
render greater visibility. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of 
Standards is making a study of that, and the department has 
allocated funds for the purpose of having a study made along 
those lines. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER. Has the gentleman the figures of the percent- 
ages of landings and time of the air mail? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; I have not, but there have 
been very few delays. 

Mr. PARKER. As I understand it, the mail is delivered on 
time in over 90 per cent of the cases. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the percentage is greater 
than 90 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert in my re- 
marks these items to which I have referred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the data he used in the course of his remarks, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. \ 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, ever since farm-relief legislation has been before 
this body I have been a consistent supporter of the McNary- 
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Haugen bill, equalization fee and all included, but at the begin- 
ning of this session I began to see that it was a presidential 
year and there was a great diversity of opinion and that we 
would be expected to get up here at the tail end of the session 
and give a further excuse to the farmer, that on account of a 
division there would not be any farm-relief legislation. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wm11amMs], who spoke just 
a few moments ago, is now trying to relieve the administration 
of its failure to put through legislation for farm relief. Sup- 
pose certain farm leaders did say they wanted no legislation 
unless they had the McNary-Haugen bill with the equalization 
fee. Does this relieve the responsible leadership of the domi- 
nant party for its failure to bring in a bill that would give 
relief to the farmers, that would meet the views of the Execu- 
tive? 

Now, we have had plenty of time since the veto of the Presi- 
dent was not sustained for the responsible leadership of this 
House and the other body to get together and give the farmers 
of this country some substantial relief by bringing out a bill we 
could vote for, and not adjourn this Congress without giving 
such relief, 

You can not get by with any such excuse any longer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF WYOMING 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 14034) to estab- 
lish a commission for the participation of the United States 
fn the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Battle of Wyoming, an emergency measure. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
jeet 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, this involves no expense. It is 
simply for the appointment of a commission, one by the Presi- 
dent, three by the President of the Senate, and three by the 
Speaker of the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And after you get the commission, what 
are they going to do—develop a plan for an ornamental highway 
from here to Wyoming? 

Mr. LUCE. No; the celebration takes place the first week 
in July, and they will hardly have time to be that fertile. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If there is one commission that is not going 
to cost us anything, I am for it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby established a commission 
to be known as the United States Commission on the Sesquicentennial 
of the Battle of Wyoming (hereinafter referred to as the commission) 
and to be composed of seven commissioners, as follows: One to be 
appointed by the President of the United States, three Senators by 
the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to be appointed by the Speaker, to cooperate with the 
Wyoming Commemorative Association and the Wyoming Monument 
Association in the observance of the sesquicentennial of the Battle of 
Wyoming. The commission shall serve without compensation and 
shall select a chairman from among their number, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
A TRIBUTE TO HON. W. FRANK JAMES 


Mr, HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
tribute to the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. W. FRANK JAMES, 
by General Summerall, Chief of Staff of the Army, together 
with a short editorial from the Ironwood Globe. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I place herein the follow- 
ing tribute to the distinguished gentleman from Michigan, the 
acting chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, Hon. 
W. Frank James, by the Chief of Staff of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, together with editorial on General Sum- 
merall's tribute from the Daily Ironwood Globe of May 21, 1928: 


[From the Marquette Mining Journal, of Marquette, Mich., May 19, 
1928] 
SUMMERALL LAUDS JAMES IN ADDRESS IN THEATER 


Preliminary to his address yesterday afternoon in the Delft Theater, 
Major General Summerall, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
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paid a warm tribute to Congressman W. Frank James, of the twelfth 
district, as follows: 

“My presence here is due not only to my desire to share with my 
comrades of 1898 the observance of the day but to the even more potent 
appeal of your distinguished Representatives in Congress, W. FRANK 
James, Indeed, without his presentation of your very generous invi- 
tation, I should not have understood the significance of this event. 
Congressman James needs no testimonial from me to his fellow citizens 
and constituents. I can not, however, resist the desire to pay even a 
small tribute to his services to the Nation. 

“His lofty patriotism, his sterling integrity, his sound judgment, 
his keen insight into men and national affairs, and his absolute unself- 
ishness make him one of the greatest men in publie life to-day. His 
force of character and his honesty of purpose have won for him the 
complete confidence of all who know him. 

“As acting chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs in the 
House of Representatives, he has contributed, as few men have, to the 
development of every phase of the national defense. To me it has 
been an especial privilege to enjoy his friendship. The people of this 
congressional district are particularly fortunate in the choice of such a 
Representative, and after seeing you I feel that he but reflects the 
character and the ideals of his community and his State. His influence, 
and yours through him, is far-reaching and irresistable for the good of 
the country.” 


(Editorial in Daily Ironwood Globe, of Ironwood, Mich., May 21, 1928] 
SUMMBRALL PRAISES JAMES 


Preliminary to an address he made at Marquette recently on the 
occasion of a celebration by the Spanish War veterans of that city, 
Major General Summerall, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
spared no words in his tribute to W. Frank James, Congressman from 
this district. 

General Summerall declared that “his lofty patriotism, his sterling 
integrity, his sound judgment, his keen insight into men and national 
affairs, and his absolute unselfishness makes him one of the greatest 
men in public life to-day. His force of character and his honesty of 
purpose have won him the complete confidence of all who know him. 
As acting chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, he has contributed, as few men have, to the develop- 
ment of every phase of the national defense. To me it has been an 
especial privilege to enjoy his friendship.” 

Because of the aggressive manner in which Congressman James has 
sponsored better living conditions for the United States Army and bas 
otherwise contributed to the morale of the standing forces of the 
country, General Summerall would feel duty bound to praise Mr. 
JaMEs in the Congressman's own bailiwick. Yet no seasoned veteran 
like Summerall would go to such length to pay tribute to a Congress- 
man unless he thoroughly meant it. Old Army men are not prone to 
la vishness in praise, Under the circumstances the tribute to Mr. JAMES 
is all the greater. 


RENT FOR UNITED STATES VETERANS’ HOSPITAL NO. 90, MUSKOGEE, 
OKLA. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13199) authorizing 
the payment to the State of Oklahoma the sum of $4,955.36 in 
settlement for rent for United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 90 
at Muskogee, Okla. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman the authority of the 
committee? 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; but it is the unanimous report of the 
committee. It is on the calendar, and it is recommended by 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the State of Oklahoma 
the sum of $4,955.36, out of any money appropriated for rent, 
maintenance, or support of hospitals, the same being in full settle- 
ment for rent of United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 90 at 
Muskogee, Okla., from February 11 to April 30, 1925, being the date 
of passing of title to the Government of the United States for said 
hospital. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONTRACTS WITH THE SECRETARY OF WAR TO BE IN WRITING 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 12352), requiring certain contracts entered 
into by the Secretary of War or by officers authorized by him 
to make them to be in writing, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 
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The conference report and statement are as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12352) to require certain contracts entered into by the Secretary 
of War, or by officers authorized by him to make them, to be in 
writing, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed to be inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “ Provided, That this act shall cease to be in effect 
after June 80, 1930”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 
L. A. FROTHINGHAM, 
WILLIAM C. WRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Davin A. REED, 
FRANK L. GREENE, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 

Ñ Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12352) to require certain 
contracts entered into by the Secretary of War, or by officers 
authorized by him to make them, to be in writing, and for 
other purposes, submit the following written statement ex- 
plaining the effect of the action agreed on by the conference 
committee and submitted in the accompanying conference 
report: . 

On No. 1: The amendment to the measure agreed to by the 
Senate provided that the provisions of the act expire on June 
30, 1929, thereby giving but one year. An agreement was 
reached extending this time one year, making the date for the 
expiration June 30, 1930, and giving the War Department time 
to give the subject further study and recommend further legis- 
lation on the subject. 

W. FRANK JAMES, 

L. A. FROTHINGHAM, 

WILLIAM C. WRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
NECESSARY LEGISLATION 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I voted against both resolu- 
tions providing for adjournment this afternoon, because I believe 
there is a great deal of legislation which this Congress should 
have written into law before adjourning, legislation such as the 
Boulder Dam bill, the bill to restrict the immigration of Mexi- 
cans, farm relief, abolishment of the “lame-duck” session of 
Congress, Federal employee retirement liberalization, regulation 
of lobbyists, prohibition of tyrannical injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, modification of the Volstead Act, and complete investiga- 
tion of the administration of alien property. 

I sincerely hope that when Congress reconvenes in December 
the rules of this House will be liberalized so that a little power- 
ful group of the Rules Committee will not control and prevent 
the House from considering legislation which committees haye 
reported. [Applause.] 

I introduced H. R. 6098, a bill to regulate lobbyists and 
prevent their pernicious activity. [Applause.] Anyone who 
has followed the investigations of the Power Trust and the 
brazen, high-powered lobby for the repeal of the inheritance 
tax can not but reach the conclusion that the legislation as 
embodied in H. R. 6098 should be written into law. Under 
the existing conditions we have the disgraceful and deplor- 
able spectacle of former Members of Congress serving as 
highly paid propagandists and lobbyists and using the privilege 
of the floor of the House and Senate while those bodies are 
considering legislation which they are attempting to defeat or 
to 8. 

eee the sections of H. R. 6098 provides that any former 
Member of the Senate or the House who is employed as a 
lobbyist shall be denied the privilege of the floor of the House 
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and the Senate or the cloakrooms while he is employed as such. 
[Applause.] 

I hope the rules of the House will be so amended that 
legislation modifying the Volstead Act can be brought before 
the House and a roll call had, so that the country will be able 
to see some of those Members who are on both sides of the 
fence on this question jump one way or the other. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I can not yield; I have only a few minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When you did get a roll call you were sorry 
for it afterwards. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Oh, let me state to the gentleman that the 
roll call which he has in mind and to which he has frequently 
referred on the floor was not a roll call on modification, and 
the gentleman can not convince even the most ardent dry that 
it was. In 1926 the voters of Wisconsin, by an overwhelming 
majority in a referendum yote, favored the modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit the manufacture and sale of beverages 
containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight. 
The citizens of my congressional district voted 15 to 1 in favor 
of such modification. I introduced legislation to carry out the 
mandate of my constituents, and, in fact, have introduced 
modification bills in each Congress to which I have been elected. 
From the standpoint of the people of Wisconsin it is not only 
a question of modification but of principle, because political 
platforms in Wisconsin for many years have contained planks 
in favor of the initiative, referendum, and the recall. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Since the Legislature of Wisconsin submitted to the people 
of the State the question of modification, and they voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of modification, I believe all of the Rep- 
resentatives of the State whose constituency yoted for such 
modification should have introduced bills carrying out the man- 
date of their constituents, both in this and in the other body 
of Congress. Preaching in favor of referendum when running 
for office and failing to heed a referendum carried by an over- 
whelming vote is political dishonesty and obtaining public office 
by false pretense. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Has not Wisconsin very recently indorsed 
a dry candidate for the Presidency? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I say to the gentleman that I did not in- 
dorse any dry candidate, to whom he refers, and did not vote 
for the delegates pledged to him, not only because he was a 
consistent dry, but because he voted for the World Court, and 
for the discriminatory native-origin scheme for determining 
immigration quotas. On those three vital principles I could 
not agree with the politicians who brought forth their dry, 
World-Court, native-origin presidential candidate. I am aware 
there is some sentiment in Wisconsin for the Tammany chief- 
tain, Al Smith, mostly because he is classed as a liberal in so far 
as modification of the Volstead Act is concerned. If the Tam- 
many chieftain, Al Smith, runs for the Presidency on a dry 
platform, controlled by the Ku-Klux Klan and the Anti-Saloon 
League, he can never hope to carry the State of Wisconsin next 
November. [Applause.] 

THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS S. BUTLER 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, to-day in Pennsylvania is being 
laid to its last rest the body of one of our most beloved Mem- 
bers, the late Representative THomas S. Butter. This is the 
exact hour fixed for the funeral, 2.30 o'clock in the afternoon. 
As a mark of respect to his memory, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House now pause in its deliberations, and that the 
Chaplain be asked to lead us in prayer. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHaralx. Almighty God, Father of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, Thou art our Father and we are Thy 
children. Thou wilt surely hear üs when we call and answer 
us when we pray. We lift our eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh our strength. Do Thou arrest our minds and stay our 
deliberations as we pause and meditate upon the brevity and 
uncertainty of life. In this consciousness we praise Thee that 
Christ, our Saviour, has become the first fruits of them that 
sleep. As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive again. 

We ask Thy consoling blessing upon the sorrowing ones to- 
day. Be there as well as here and here as well as there. O 
Lord, help us in our limitations, pity us in our weakness, pity 
us in our frailties, pity us in our tendencies, pity us in our 
sins, pity us in the moment of death, and catch us when we 
fail. Abide with all of us in the measure of a great peace. 
Grant, O God, that the memory of Mr. Burier may be held as 
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a sacred memory in our lives. His stability, his conscientious- 
ness, his manly bearing, his just decisions are all virtues worthy 
of our emulation. The workman dies, but the work goes on 
forever. 

Now, as we are on the very verge of the last moments of 
this session, Thou God of infinite mercy, abide with all of us 
in the measure of a great peace, and as we move forward, and 
as the summer months pass by, may no plague come nigh our 
dwellings, Give wisdom to direct us; bless us with mercy to 
make us considerate of our fellows; and, Heavenly Father, re- 
gard us always in divine favor, and at the last, when one door 
is closing, may another door open; when earth begins to recede, 
may the skies eternal appear and lead us up the stairway 
through the darkness to the Father’s house, to the Father's 
arms, to the Father's breast, to the Father’s heart, to the 
Father's home, and we shall go out no more forever. 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me. . 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies; Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. Amen. 
ELECTION INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following Members 
to the election investigation committee in accordance with the 
resolution passed this morning. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. LEHLEACH, of New Jersey; Mr. Newton, of Minnesota; Mr. 
NELSON, of Maine; Mr. Racon, of Arkansas; Mr. BLACK, of New York. 


PRISONS BOARD 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following Members 
of the Prisons Board. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Cooper, of Ohio; Mr. Kopp, of Iowa; Mr. TABER, of New York; 
Mr. BELL, of Georgia; Mr. BOYLAN, of New York. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT GETTYSBURG MAY 30, 1928 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address 
which the President of the United States will deliver at Gettys- 
burg to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with consent 
granted by the House, I insert herewith copy of an address to be 
delivered by the President of the United States at Gettysburg 
on May 30, 1928. 

The address is as follows: 


My FELLOW Americans: This returning Decoration Day brings our 
entire Nation in reverence and respect to the graves of our departed sol- 
diers. Each year their number has increased, as that long blue line 
which stood so valiantly for the cause of the Union bas grown thinner 
and thinner, until to-day it has almost vanished from earthly view. 


“On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread. 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 

We do not come to lament, but to give thanks. With one acclaim the 
People bestow upon them all that divine salutation, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

To express our devotion we have come to the field of Gettysburg. It 
ranks as one of the great historic battle grounds of this continent. In 
the magnitude of its importance it compares with the Plains of Abra- 
ham, with Saratoga, and with Yorktown. It is associated with a great 
battle between the Union and Confederate forces and with one of the 
greatest addresses ever delivered by one of the greatest men eyer in the 
world, Abraham Lincoln. 

The respect in which the United States hold its service men is indi- 
cated by something more substantial than lip service. Between $6,000,- 
000,000 and $7,000,000,000 have gone out of the United States Treas- 
ury in pensions and gratuities to those who fought in that war which 
reached its crest upon this hard-fought field. These payments are still 
going on at the rate of about $200,000,000 each year. To the account 
of those who took part in the World War, for benefits and compensa- 
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tions in the short period of 10 years since its close already, there has 
been set aside almost $5,000,000,000, and payments are going on at the 
Tate of about $560,000,000 each year. Our people do something more 
for their service men and their dependents besides giving them a kind 
word while they live and placing a wreath on their last resting place 
when they are gone. 

All the countries on earth in all their history, all put together, have 
not done as much for those who have fought in their behalf as our 
country alone has done in the past 50 years. Our appreciation and 
our devotion is evidenced by something more than tributes and monu- 
ments and yearly assemblages devoted to their praise. 

While making these tremendous expenditures for the benefit of those 
who have seen military service, our country at the same time is making 
outlays in excess of those ever before made in time of peace for the 
purpose of national defense. Yet our military force is exceedingly mod- 
erate, our standing Army is small, our National Guard and Reserve 
represent little more than a supplementary police force, when we con- 
sider our great area at home and our obligations in our outlying pos- 
sessions, Our nayal force necessary for the protection of our com- 
merce, which is world wide and not exceeded In importance by that of 
any other country, while of very respectable proportions, needs to be 
strengthened in cruisers and other auxiliary craft. Such construction 
is already under way and plans are maturing for the necessary in- 
creases. Our air forces are being steadily improved and enlarged. 

While we are maintaining these moderate forces, we are especially 
anxious for the world to know that they are purely for defensive pur- 
poses and to promote general peace and tranquillity. No other nation 
has anything which we would think of taking by force. Our restrictive 
immigration law is a declaration of national policy against the acquisi- 
tion of the territory of any foreign people. Though we have at this 
time some of our forces in Haiti, Nicaragua, and China, they are in 
none of these places for the purpose of making war, but for the purpose 
of insuring peaceful conditions under which the rights of our nationals 
and their property may receive that protection to which they are entitled 
under the terms of international law. Our further purpose in Haiti and 
Nicaragua is to assist the peoples and governments of those two coun- 
tries in establishing stability, in maintaining orderly and peaceful insti- 
tutions in harmony with civilized society. We are there at their 
express invitation and in accordance with explicit agreements. 

The world-wide interests of the United States aside from the dictates 
of humanity make us view with peculiar disfavor not only any danger 
of being involved in war ourselves, but any danger of war among other 
nations. Our investments and trade relations are such that it is almost 
impossible to conceive of any conflict anywhere on earth which would 
not affect us injuriously. The one thing that we want above all else 
for ourselves and for other nations is a continuation of peace. Whether 
80 intended or not, any nations engaging in war would thereby neces- 
sarily be engaged in a course prejudicial to us. 

The strength of this Nation, however, is not expressed merely in 
terms of an Army and Navy. A yet greater power is derived from the 
happiness and contentment of the people. During recent years this 
has been our national position to a greater extent than ever experienced 
by any other people. A realization of the benefits derived from our 
political and economic institutions naturally results in patriotic devo- 
tion. The efforts made to establish a Government free from tyranny, 
in which the fullest freedom consistent with order and justice would 
be granted, and where opportunity would be open and industry attended 
with the largest rewards, all have an important bearing on the subject of 
national defense. 

But to the contentment and patriotism of the people there must be 
added the resources that are derived from prosperous industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce. Good credit, which is derived from sound finan- 
cial conditions, is the principle foundation of national defense. That 
country which has so ordered its finances as to be in a position to 
furnish the largest amount of money will always be in the best posi- 
tion to protect itself. Reduction of our national debt, permitting a 
reduction of taxes which stimulates private enterprise and increases 
our credit, is an important addition to our national strength. The 
industrial advance, the agricultural development, the financial resources, 
strengthened by wise policies in time of peace are of inestimable value 
in time of war. 

A people which gives itself over to great armaments and military 
display runs great danger of creating within itself a quarrelsome war 
spirit. But these other elements of power, although their importance 
is usually ignored, by contributing to the happiness and contentment 
of the people, are important influences for peace. Those who seek for 
vast military establishments requiring enormous expenditures of money 
are not necessarily contributing so much to national defense as those 
who would apply more of our revenue to the payment of our debt and a 
corresponding reduction of our taxes, which would be reflected in in- 
creased prosperity. With this method of preparedness, the more we 
have of it the more peaceful we become. 

It can be said of our country that in all its history it has never 
made preparations to attack any other country. Whenever it has been 
engaged in conflict it has entered it in such a state of unpreparedness 
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as to demonstrate that it was not sought or even expected. While 
others have felt that they were forced to prepare for war, our situa- 
tion has been such that we have always been preparing for peace. 

It is our theory that while the Army and Navy are an important 
and necessary part, they are by no means the only agency of national 
security. We know that there are times when race antagonisms and 
national animosities break out in the world in the most unexpected way. 
At other times all nations are subjected to more or less domestic tumult, 
In such cases the presence of adequate armed forces is the only practical 
method of protection for life and property. But the world has ad- 
vanced far enough now in civilization and experience so that a great 
*conflict is not likely to arise so much from design as from accident. 
It is realized that war can not be profitable. The trend of civiliza- 
tion is undoubtedly toward peace. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. War means the application 
of force. Peace means the application of reason. War is complete 
lawlessness. Peace is the rule of law. The principal effort of civiliza- 
tion, after all, is to bring the world under obedience to law. The great 
conflict which raged upon this battle field had for its ultimate decision 
the question of whether the power of the sword or the power of the 
Constitution was to be supreme, Under republican institutions an in- 
dustrions and law-abiding people will make a peaceful nation, while a 
lawless and riotous people will make a warlike nation, Like many 
other of our problems, the solution runs back to the individual and the 
home. If around the Nation's fireside respect for authority, reverence 
for holy things, and obedience to parental discipline are taught, the 
surest foundation for peace will be laid. Where these home influences 
are lacking the danger of conflict increases, 

While the people of the United States as a whole are peaceful and 
law-abiding to a remarkable degree, it can not be denied that we have 
had sporadic outbreaks of crime, especially those of violence, which are 
exceedingly disturbing. Such a condition will indicate, if continued, a 
loosening of the moral fiber of the Nation. It is very easy to cast the 
blame upon the police authorities, the prosecuting officers, and the 
courts. But if a criminal condition, continues to prevail, the blame 
goes beyond these officiais. We live under a system of popular gov- 
ernment. Our officers reflect to a very large degree public opinion. 

If the people themselves show that they are determined to have 
crime stamped out, there will be no lack of vigilance on the part of the 
police, no lack of energetic action on the part of prosecuting attorneys, 
and no lack of adequate penalty on the part of the courts. If the 
people are careless and indifferent, if they look with complacency on 
crime and assume a sentimental attitude toward criminals, little reform 
can be hoped for. If, on the other hand, the people remember that 
good government only can be secured by the exercise of eternal vigi- 
lance, that it is necessary constantly to resist evil tendencies, if they 
will take such action as is necessary to give adequate expression to 
their determination to terminate lawlessness and crime, it can be done. 

For the purpose of promoting a reign of Jaw in the world there is a 
special obligation resting upon all public officials. In our own coun- 
try, and in most others, the Government is one of limited powers, The 
purpose, as has been so well expressed, is to provide a government of 
law and not of men. The great majority of offices are those created by 
statute. Those who fill such places should be alert to ascertain the 
powers with which they have been invested and scrupulous to observe 
the law under which they have been appointed. But in addition to these 
there is a considerable body, executive, legislative, and judicial in its 
functions, which derive their authority directly from constitutional 
sources. None of these are all-powerful, but are held within strict 
limits. They have all come into existence because the people have de- 
creed by their Constitution that they should be clothed with certain 
limited authority. 

The chief temptations to go beyond the bounds which the people have 
set arise in legislatures. In their desire to take some action which they 
conceive to be in the publie interest, they oftentimes manifest a dis- 
position to exceed their constitutional authority. Such action is a 
larceny of power. Responsibility for it can not be evaded by the weak 
plea to let the Jaw be passed and the courts can decide its constitution- 
ality. Legislators are required to qualify upon their solemn oath. That 
oath is not that they will leave the courts to defend and support the 
Constitution, but that they themselves will defend and support it. 
When additional authority is required, they should apply to the people 
to amend the Constitution, and not atempt to evade it or strain it by 
subterfuge and misconception. 

The same necessity for being law-abiding at home applies to our 
citizens when they are abroad. Our people are granted free access on 
the same basis as others into all the countries of the world. As a gen- 
eral policy they go with the encouragement of our Government to 
engage in all kinds of enterprise. But when once they have set foot 
in foreign land, it is their duty to render obedience to the domestic 
and international law which is applicable to their proposed actions. 
Our Government necessarily has rights over its citizens and their prop- 
erty in whatever country they may be. While we do not and can not 
undertake to interfere in the application of domestic law to our na- 
tionals unless it contravenes the rights of our Government and people 
under international law, nevertheless the carelessness of some of our 
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citizens abroad in violating domestic law and in assuming an arrogant 
attitude toward the local inhabitants tends to bring our country into 
disrepute and endangers the continuance of friendly relations, 

A Government of the United States that falled in its duty to protect 
the lives and property of its citizens would be justly condemned at 
home and covered with derision abroad. But our citizens ought to 
remember that it is their duty so to conduct themselves in their rela- 
tions with foreign interests that they are worthy of whatever protection 
they may need from their home Government. 

Obedience to international law, however, is a reciprocal duty. It is 
necessary not only that we scrupulously observe it ourselves, but that it 
be known that we shall require such observance from others. When we 
make agreements with other nations we must see that they are per- 
formed. If they are ever to be abrogated, it must be only in accord- 
ence with their terms. For us to insist at all times and places on the 
observance of international law is to strengthen the main foundation ot 
Peace. By our influence and by our example we can do much to dis- 
courage all acts of international lawlessness, 

After all, peace is a spiritual attainment. We can set up material 
safeguards like fortifications and armaments, which will afford us much 
protection against attack, but unless we cultivate and cherish senti- 
ments of friendship and understanding they are no guaranty of peace, 
One method of arriving at a better state of understanding, so that 
friendship may be preserved, is to provide before the event for methods 
of negotiating and adjudicating matters in dispute. In furtherance 
of the plan of this Government to settle international controversies by 
pacific means and thereby lessen the causes of war, the United States 
is now negotiating new arbitration treaties and additional conciliation 
treaties with the principal nations of the world. 

The Pan American Conference, which met at Habana in January, 
1928, passed a resolution calling a conference of all the American States 
to meet in Washington within a year to draft treaties of arbitration 
and conciliation. For that purpose, such a conference probably will be 
held in Washington the latter part of this year. The peace of the 
world can not, of course, be obtained by any one single act, but every 
treaty of arbitration and conciliation and every agreement against 
resorting to war adds another barrier against those conflicts which from 
time to time have recurred in the history of nations, and it is the hope 
of mankind that these repeated steps may in time establish a mode of 
thought and a custom of action that will do much to prevent war, 

As is well known, we are also engaged in conversations with different 
powers for putting peace on a new basis and making it still more per- 
manent. In June, 1927, M. Briand, the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, made a historic proposal to this Government. He suggested 
that France and the United States sign a treaty condemning recourse 
to war and renouncing it as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations. During the 11 months that have since elapsed this 
suggested has been developed into one of the most impressive peace 
movements that the world has ever seen. The United States has ac- 
cepted the principle underlying M. Briand's suggestion and has advo- 
cated its extension so as to include within the scope of the proposed 
treaty not only France and the United States, but also Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, and any other nations of the world that 
might care to join with these six powers in a common renunciation of 
war. 

In order to facilitate discussion and to demonstrate that a treaty 
such as that desired by the United States could be short, simple, and 
straightforward, Mr. Kellogg, Secretary of State, submitted on April 
18, 1928, for the consideration of the other interested powers, a pre- 
liminary draft of a treaty representing in a general way the form of 
treaty which he suggested we were prepared to conclude. This draft 
treaty has met with very favorable reception. Not only has the idea of 
a multilateral treaty for the renunciation of war been indorsed by public 
opinion here and abroad but the governments themselves have ap- 
proached the matter with an interest and a sympathy which is most 
encouraging. 

We have gathered to pay tribute to our soldier dead. This day is 
consecreated to their memory. It seems to me that the greatest honor 
that we can do to those who have died on the field of battle that this 
Republic might live is soberly to pledge ourselves to bend our every 
effort to prevent any recurrence of war. The government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, which Lincoln described in his immortal 
address, is a government of peace not of war, and our dead will not 
have died in vain if, inspired by their sacrifice, we endeayor by every 
means within our power to prevent the shedding of human blood in 
the attempted settlement of international controversies, It is my 
earnest hope that success may crown the negotiations now in progress, 
and that the ideals which have inspired the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and the Secretary of State of the United States in their joint 
efforts to find a solution of the problem of peace may find a practical 
realization in the early making of a multilateral treaty limiting future 
resort to war. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Resolved, That a committee of two Members be appointed by the 
House, to join a similar committee appointed by the Senate, to wait 
upon the President of the United States to inform him that the two 
Houses have completed the business of the present session and are ready 
to adjourn, unless the President has some other communication to make 
to them. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
The Chair appointed the following members of the committee: 
Mr. Titson, of Connecticut, Mr. GARNER, of Texas. 
RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communications, which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 1 0 148 


The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

Dear MR. Speaker: Herewith I hand you, for presentation to the 
House, copy of a telegram which I have sent to the Governor of the 
State of Oregon tendering my resignation as a Member of this House, 
to take effect on the 31st of this month. 

Respectfully yours, 
N. J. SINNOTT, 
WasurncTon, D. C., May 29, 1928. 
Hon. I. L. PATTERSON, 
Governor of Oregon, Salem, Oreg. 

My Dear Governor: I hereby tender my resignation as Representa- 

tive in Congress from the second district of Oregon, to take effect 


May 31. 
3 N. J. Stxxorr. 


The SPEAKER. The letter and the accompanying telegram 

will be printed in the RECORD. 
AID FOR AUSTRIA 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for four minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the vigorous opposi- 
tion expressed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] to 
House Joint Resolution 247, which is entitled: 


A resolution to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to cooperate 
with other relief creditor governments and make it possible for Austria 
to float a loan in order to obtain funds for the furtherance of its 
reconstruction program and to include an agreement for the settlement 
of the indebtedness of Austria to the United States— 


And in view of the further fact that the gentleman from 
Texas has announced that he would resort to every parlia- 
mentary device to defeat that resolution, I regard it as utterly 
futile to bring it up this afternoon. But I can not too strongly 
express my regret that action has not been taken upon this 
measure at this time. 

What is the history of this measure? Under an act passed in 
1920 the United States Grain Corporation, an agency of the 
Nation, sold to Austria some $25,000,000 worth of food; speak- 
ing exactly, $24,055,000 worth of food. For those sales bonds 
were taken. Austria at that time was in a worse condition than 
any country in Europe. Her people were starving. At the 
same time other countries of Europe, friend and foe alike, 
advanced about $95,000,000 worth of food to her. Payment was 
guaranteed by the taxes on tobacco and other commodities, in 
fact, all the revenues of Austria. In 1922 an act was passed by 
Congress postponing the payment of this amount until 1943, and 
in the year 1923 a loan of $120,000,000 was made to Austria 
from divers countries, some of which guaranteed payment. 

That country, which formerly had some 40,000,000 people, is 
now reduced to 6,000,000, with Vienna, which was the metrop- 
olis of a great region, shut off from other parts of Europe by 
restrictive regulations and statutes of contiguous countries. 

She is in a condition of great distress. and it is desired that 
a further loan, amounting to $100,000,000, be made, and that 
the loan of this $24,055,000, to be paid in 1943, be postponed in 
its lien as above described so that a further loan of $100,000,000 
can be contracted by Austria. In an agreement to that effect, 
each of the countries of Europe which furnished food have 
joined for the much larger amount due to them—Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, the last three at war with Austria 
during the great contest; also the Netheriands, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. 

And what is our attitude in failing to pass this resolution? 
That while these countries, some of them enemy countries of 
Austria, are willing to be generous and postpone their lien for 
the amounts due to them, we decline to do so; that while Austria 
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is suffering and desirous of negotiating this loan, the United 
States alone, of nine countries, holds aloof. My friends and 
Members of the House, I can not face this situation with 
equanimity. I think it gives ground for the accusation made 
in Europe—I do not think it is rational, but it will cause the 
5 to be made that Uncle Sam is a Shylock. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for another minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. I want to say that just as soon as the House 
meets next December I shail make every effort to bring this 
resolution up for consideration and passage. It was reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. There is no dissenting 
report filed. So far as I know, the report was made, if not with 
practical unanimity, with general agreement. I have the 
greatest sympathy with that suffering country. I have visited 
it on several occasions since the Great War, and if there is any 
country of Europe, any country in the Old World or in the 
new, to which we should hold out a helping hand, it is Austria. 
I trust that next December, while I fear it may be too late to 
render efficient aid, we may pass this resolution by an over- 
whelming majority. [Applause.] 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that.the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization of the House be permitted to sit in Washington after 
the termination of this session and prior to the beginning of 
the next session and employ stenographers for the purpose of 
12 ying the immigration act and preparing proposed legis- 
ation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What is the purpose of this? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The purpose is to get rid 
of what we have, 150 bills, introduced by Members of Congress, 
so that if Members make inquiries concerning those bills after 
the election we may work with the stenographers for three 
weeks before the assembling of Congress. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Can the gentleman state what particular 
legislation they are going to discuss during this time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. A rather important bill will 
be that with reference to naturalization. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I would ask the gentleman to withdraw 
alia cag for a few minutes until we can find out about the 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is all there is to it. 
The committee can not do the work in the time at its 
disposal. It has not sufficient help, and we can have the 
5 — and aid of the solicitor of the State Department and 

ers, 
123 MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I will object for the time 
g. 
CLARK MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints on the Clark Memorial 
Commission, Mr. Woop, of Indiana; Mr, VestaL, of Indiana; and 
Mr. GIBERT, of Kentucky. 


BOARD OF ENGINEERS TO EXAMINE AND REPORT ON THE BOULDER 
DAM BILL 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 164, to 
appoint a board of engineers to examine and report upon the 
dam to be constructed under H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam 
bill, and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint 
Resolution 164. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, Reserving the right to object, what 
is the purpose of it? 

Mr. ARENTZ. There has been some question brought before 
this House by the objectors to the Swing-Johnson bill that 
there has not been sufficient engineer investigation to demon- 
strate the cost of material, the height of the dam, the site of 
the dam, and other features entering into the construction of 
this meritorious work. This resolution has to do with the 
appointment of five nationally known engineers, one of whom 
must be a retired Army officer. These men will investigate 
every feature of this proposed construction and report to 
Congress. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Does the gentleman admit the truth 
of his statement? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am willing to do everything I can to make 
sure in the mind of the gentleman from Utah that the engineer- 
ing features of the construction of the dam are sound. I 
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want these engineers to report back the exact truth, so that you 
will be satisfied, and if they find there is something wrong, or 
if they find there is nothing wrong, in the material, the site and 
height of the dam, and all other features going into the con- 
struction is true I want that to be brought out. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Does the gentleman claim that it is 
necessary to pass this resolution? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes; it is the thing to do. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Who is to appoint the commission? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The Secretary of the Interior will pick out 
well-known engineers from all over the United States—men of 
national reputation—and tell them to go down to the Colorado 
River and investigate; tell the men to go into the office of 
the Reclamation Service, study the maps and the details and 
everything, 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD, I regret, Mr. Speaker, to find myself 
in doubt as to this resolution. Only a few days ago I took up 
the question with the Secretary of the Interior as the result of 
a bill almost exactly the same in its provisions as the resolu- 
tion before us, being called up in the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. I wrote the Secretary of the Interior at that 
time and asked him if it was his purpose if such a bill or resolu- 
tion was passed to investigate and have further engineering 
work done on Boulder Dam. Inhisreply he stated that it had 
no connection whatever with Boulder Dam. Therefore I am 
constrained to believe that the gentleman from Nevada must 
be laboring under a serious mistake, and I object. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the rules be sus- 
pended and pass Senate Joint Resolution 164, to appoint a 
board of engineers to examine and report upon the dam to be 
constructed under H. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass Senate Joint Resolution 164. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I demand a second. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras] led the oppo- 
sition when the bill passed the House that he should be recog- 
nized. He is a member of the committee and also a member 
of the minority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I will yield in 
favor of the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho is entitled to 
20 minutes, and the gentleman from Utah to 20 minutes, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is almost identieal 
with the provision which was incorporated in the Boulder Dam 
bill when it passed the House. The only difference being spe- 
cial reference is made to the Boulder Dam project. The gentle- 
man from Utah is correct in his statement that a somewhat 
similar bill is pending before the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, but that bill was general in its provisions. 

This resolution is supported by the proponents as well as the 
opponents of this legislation in the Senate. It was offered by 
Senator PITTMAN, of Nevada, and was unanimously adopted with 
very little debate. I, as chairman of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, have been requested by those who are 
opposing as well as those who are supporting the Boulder Dam 
legislation to bring the resolution up this afternoon, so that the 
engineers could be appointed and an investigation made during 
the summer months. As has been stated by the gentleman from 
Nevada, this action is intended to meet the objections which 
have been raised to the engineering feasibility of this great 
enterprise. It is important, in my opinion, that the legislation 
should be enacted at once. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have read the resolution as it appears in 
the Recorp, and it seems to me to be word for word the same 
thing as was embodied in the amendment to the Boulder Dam 
bill, when it recently passed, offered on the floor of the House 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Swixol, including also 
the amendment to that amendment which I offered, and also 
the amendment to that amendment with reference to the ap- 
proval of the President and his sanction, which was offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. In other words, 
every syllable of this was approved by the House in the passage 
of the bill. 
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Mr. SMITH. With the exception that the resolution con- 
tains a provision with reference to the legislation embodied 
in H. R. 5773. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly, a reference to it. 

Mr. KINDRED. And this is intended to safeguard in a 
double way, so that all the conditions there would be favorable 
and proper, 

Mr. SMITH. Absolutely so. It is important to have this 
investigation made and report submitted by December next. 

Mr. DENISON. The resolution provides that the engineers 
are to be selected by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; with the approval of the President. 

Mr. BACON. I am very glad of that. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I am not one of those who would in any way put any 
obstacle in the way of passing legislation to safeguard life and 
property. I have asked for a second at this particular time 
simply to challenge the attention of the House to what has 
been contended all along by the opponents of this bill. Byer 
since the Weymouth report came out, one volume of which was 
suppressed, and access to which we were only recently able to 
get, it has been contended that nothing remained to be done 
so far as the engineering features of the Boulder Dam were 
concerned and with respect to an economic survey. The oppo- 
nents of the bill have at all times claimed that there was prac- 
tically no engineering foundation for it; that we were simply 
groping in the dark. I have claimed the floor to again call 
attention to the fact that at last the chairman of my committee 
and the proponents of this bill admit what we have contended 
all along, that there is nothing upon which to base the estimate 
as to the cost of this great dam. I am not opposed to doing 
anything that may be necessary to protect the people and the 
property below this proposed great dam, I again call attention 
to the fact that the Secretary of the Interior has denied that he 
needs this legislation. We have already incorporated it in the 
bill which was passed here last week. If, however, it is deemed 
necessary to protect the life and property of any people down 
there in the valley below the dam, I am the last man to put a 
straw in its way. I again call attention to the fact that now 
it is admitted that what has been claimed so strenuously all 
during the campaign for this bill was erroneous and was not 
based upon facts. r 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Instead of the action now proposed ad- 
mitting any such thing, instead of its admitting any doubt as 
to the soundness of the plans on which they are now proceeding, 
on the contrary, it demonstrates their confidence in those plans 
and their willingness to have them submitted to the scrutiny of 
a new and independent board of engineers. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Oh, yes! Mr. Speaker, I recognize 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is the great 
guardian of the West; and that he and he alone is able to 
speak the last word on anything that affects this great work. 
The only trouble with the gentleman is that he has not sat in 
on the hearings and heard the declarations about which I 
have been talking. Had the gentleman heard the claims made 
by the proponents of this bill, he would not have had the 
temerity to get up here and make such a statement. Under 
different circumstances I might agree with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], but I again say that this bill has 
never been based upon facts, and now I hope you will pass this 
resolution so that we may get some facts upon which to pro- 
ceed. [Applause.] 

15 DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Would it not be wise to ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution be amended to provide 
that the President shall make the appointment? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The resolution, I understand, pro- 
vides that the President shall approve the appointments. The 
appointments are to be made subject to the approval of the 
President. I have very great confidence in the President. We 
had one experience with fact finders that were appointed for 
a certain purpose, that being to ignore the rights of certain 
of the upper-basin States of the Colorado River Basin. If the 
President approves these appointments, I have confidence that 
my State will be protected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, To ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be amended to provide that the President shall 
make the appointment. 
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The SPEAKER. That would not be in order. The question 
is on suspending the rules and passing the resolution. 

The question was taken; and, in the opinion of the Chair, 
two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were sus- 
pended and the resolution was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up from the Speaker's table Senate Joint Resolution 131. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to call up Senate Joint Resolution 131, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) providing for the participation by the 
United States in the International Conference for the Revision of the 
Convention of 1914 for the Safety of Life at Sea 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the International Conference for 
the Revision of the Convention of 1914 for the Safety of Life at Sea, 
to be held in London, England, in 1929, including travel and sub- 
sistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other act), compensation of employees, stenographic and 
other services by contract if deemed necessary, rent of offices, purchase 
of necessary books and documents, printing and binding, printing of 
official visiting cards, and such other expenses as may be authorized by 
the Secretary of State. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think in these closing days of Congress when unani- 
mous requests are submitted to the House, Members should 
rise in their places in the House, so that the rest of the Mem- 
bers will know what legislation is being called up. I shall object 
to other requests to-day in cases where the Members pro- 
pounding the requests for unanimous consent walk up in the 
well to submit their requests, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
on his feet, and I think the Chair made a proper request. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I objected to this resolution the other day and 
yesterday, not on the merits, but because I thought the amount 
sought to be authorized was excessive. At that time the 
distinguished gentleman stated that he would furnish informa- 
tion respecting the necessity of expending $100,000. The in- 
formation that he submitted was not at all sufficient to show the 
necessity of that amount. Now the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania points out that this is only an authorization, and states 
that he would submit to the Committee on Appropriations the 
information he obtains, and the committee will decide what is 
really necessary. Personally, I do not think you will need 
more than $25,000, but inasmuch as this is only to send these 
delegates abroad, there will be no expenditure made until 
the money is appropriated. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman does not expect this 
appropriation to be made at this Congress? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, it is now within a couple of hours of the time when 
the House will adjourn under the resolution. I want to in- 
quire whether or not by the passage of these bills it is possible 
to get them to the President for his signature before we 
adjourn? i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is possible. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

A similar House resolution was laid on the table. 


Is there 


INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I have one more resolution to 
submit. I ask unanimous consent to call up from the Speaker's 
table Senate Joint Resolution 161. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to call up from the Speaker's table Senate 
Joint Resolution 161, which the Clerk will report. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 161 
Joint resolution authorizing the President to invite representatives of 
foreign governments to attend an international aeronautical confer- 
ence on civil aeronautics in Washington on December 12, 13, and 

14, 1928 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
requested to invite representatives of foreign governments to attend an 
international aeronautical conference on civil aeronautics to be held 
in Washington, D. C., December 12, 13, and 14, 1928. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $24,700, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses 
of such meeting, including salaries in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, 
transportation, subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other act), contract stenographic 
reporting services, official cards, and such expenses as may be 
actually and necessarily incurred by the Government of the United 
States by reason of such invitation in the observance of proper 
courtesies, 


The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A still further message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate agrees to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 1769) entitled “An act for the relief of the legal 
representatives of the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

55 NR. 802. An act to correct the military record of Curtis P. 
Wise; 

H. R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

H. R. 3241. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley ; 

H. R. 3539. An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 6432. An act for the relief of James E. Moyer; 

H. R. 6669. An act fixing the salary of the Public Printer and 
the Deputy Public Printer ; 

H. R. 10073. An act to change the name of Railroad Avenue 
between Nichols Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue; 

H. R. 10166. An act to amend the Foreign Service Buildings 
act, 1926; 

H. R. 11951. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 25, 1919, as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and 
February 27, 1926; 

H. R. 11981. An act to authorize officers of the Medical Corps 
to account certain service in computing their rights for retire- 
ment, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 325. An act repealing existing law requiring the Post- 
master General to report action taken on claims of postmasters ; 

H. R. 1533. An act for the relief of Theodore Herbert; 

II. R. 3170. An act for the relief of Franklin B. Morse; 

H. R. 3723. An act for the relief of John M. Andrews; 

H. R. 3844. An act for the relief of Myra Madry ; 

H. R. 5944. An act for the relief of Walter D. Lovell; 

H. R. 7354. An act to allow the Postmaster General to pro- 
mote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of special mechanics ; 

H. R. 8529. An act authorizing the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine questions of law involved in the alleged errone- 
ous collection of tonnage taxes in 1920 and 1921 on three vessels 
operated by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, under bareboat 
charter from a Danzig corporation ; 

H. R. 8628. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 

H. R. 8728. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
give motor-vehicle service employees credit for actual time 
served on a basis of one year for each 306 days of eight hours 
served as substitute; 

H. R. 9051. An act to amend section 1 of the act of February 
22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for 
other purposes”; 

H. R. 9319. An act for the relief of the Glens Falls Insurance 
Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y.; 

H. R. 9320. An act for the relief of the Home Insurance Co., 
of New York, N. X.; 

H. R.9710. An act for the relief of the State of South Caro- 
lina; 
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H. R. 10244. An act to credit the accounts of Richard J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard; 

H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion to William J. Tilson; 

H. R. 12605. An act to enable the Postmaster General to pur- 
chase and erect community mail boxes on rural routes and to 
rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural delivery; 

H. R. 10885. An act to amend sections 23 and 24 of the 
general leasing act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 
437) ; 

H. R. 13621. An act to authorize preparation and publication 
of supplements to the Code of Laws of the United States with 
perfecting amendments, printing of bills to codify the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia, and of such code and of 
supplements thereto, and for distribution; 

H. R. 5894. An act for the relief of the State Bank & Trust 
Co. of Fayetteville, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7236. An act for the relief of James M. Long; 

H. R. 11859. An act for the relief of B. C. Miller; 

H. R. 12951. An act providing for the purchase of 640 acres 
of land, more or less, immediately adjoining Camp Clark, at 
Nevada, Mo., and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 13406. An act to authorize the city of Fort Thomas, Ky., 
to widen, improve, reconstruct, and resurface Fort Thomas 
Avenue and to assess the cost thereof against the United States 
according to front feet of military reservation abutting thereon, 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 13778. An act authorizing Alex Gonzales, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Rio Grande near the town of Ysleta, Tex. ; 

H. R. 10435. An att providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of per- 
sons who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the World War; 

H. R. 11758. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way for a levee through Chalmette National Ceme- 
tery; 

H. R. 12280. An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

H. R. 12354. An act to grant to the city of Leominster, Mass., 
an easement over certain Government property; 

H. R. 12938. An act for the relief of the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or near 
Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the striking of 
a medal commemorative of the achievements of Thomas A. 
Edison in illuminating the path of progress through the develop- 
ment and application of inventions that have revolutionized 
civilization in the last century; 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to preserve for development 
the potential water power and park facilities of the gorge and 
Great Falls of the Potomac River; 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Ala- 
bama the silver service presented to the United States for the 
battleship Alabama; 

H. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 

H. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its suecessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, Tex. ; 

H. R. 13399. An act authorizing the Baltimore Gas Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a Maryland corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near Dunbar, W. Va.; 

H. R. 18644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes Light- 
house Reservation, La.; and 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr 
Ferry, La. 

The message also announced that the Senate concurred in the 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) establishing a commission to be 
known as the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which concur- 
rence of the House was requested: 

S. 4514. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to purchase 
certain property and real estate, to protect the interests of the 
United States, conveyed by the Charleston Industrial Corpora- 
tion, of Charleston, W. Va., in trust to secure the payment of 
certain indebtedness due to the United States; 
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S. 2069. An act to extend the provisions of section 1814 of the 
Revised Statutes to the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska; 

S. 4179. An act to amend the corrupt practices act by extend- 
ing the same to candidates for nomination and election to the 
offices of Representative and Senator in the Congress of the 
United States, and for other purposes; 

S. 4588. An act for the relief of Gustave Hoffman; 

S. 3936. An act to regulate the practice of the healing art to 
protect the public health in the District of Columbia ; 

S. 1314. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to secure 
for the United States title to certain private lands contiguous to 
1 55 ates the Militia Target Range Reservation, State of 

ah; 

S. 4566. An act authorizing the New York Development Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain. 
and operate a bridge across the St, Lawrence River near Alex- 
andria Bay, N. Y.; 

S. J. Res. 132. Joint resolution to create a commission to secure 
plans and designs for and to erect a memorial building for the 
National Memorial Association (Inc.), in the city of Wash- 
ington, as a tribute to the negro's contribution to the achieve- 
ments of America; and 

S. J. Res. 166. Joint resolution to pay certain employees of 
the Senate and committees a sum equal to one month's com- 
pensation of each thereof. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
the following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 259 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the 
announcement of the death of Hon. THOS. S. BUTLER, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect the Senate stand in 
recess until 1.30 o'clock p. m. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 

following resolution: 
Senate Resolution 260 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate to join a similar committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives to wait upon the President of the 
United States and inform him that the two Houses, having completed 
the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the 
President has some other communication to make to them. 


The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Swanson, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. Epox, Mr. 
BIncHAM and Mr. WAGNER members on the part of the Senate, 
of the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution No. 43. 

The message further announced that the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. Watson, Mr. Fess, and Mr. MCKELLAR members on 
the part of the Senate, of the George Rogers Clark Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, pursuant to Senate Joint Resolution No. 23, 

CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 13622) 
to amend and supplement the Code of Laws of the United 
States of America. It corrects the errors in the Code that have 
been discovered up to date. I ask that the House concur in the 
Senate amendment, which simply enlarges the phrase “ prima 
facie evidence” in the law, and none of the present law is 
repealed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13622) to amend and supplement the Code of Laws of 
the United States of America. 


The Senate amendment was read. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


THE REVENUE BILL ‘ 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, at 8 o'clock this morning 
the President, by his signature, gave Executive approval to 
H. R. 1, the reyenue act of 1928. The passage of this law marks 
the fourth great legislative participation in the reduction of 
Federal taxes since the World War. This tax reduction, 


together with the economic rehabilitation and stabilization of 
the United States since the Great War, is the greatest financial 


1928 


achievement of any nation in all history. The act which goes 
into effect to-day, through its schedules and rates of taxation, 
reduces the taxes to be collected from the people for the Fed- 
eral Government $222,450,000. It is the fourth great Federal 
tax reduction since the war. The first one, embodied in the 
revenue act of 1921, reduced such taxes by approximately 
$663,000,000 for the fiscal year 1923, as compared with the col- 
lections which would have been made under the prior law. 
The second similar act, the revenue act of 1924, granted like 
reductions amounting to $519,000,000. The revenue act of 1926 
added similar relief to the people amounting to $422,000,000, 
and the present act, which was passed by Congress on May 26, 
1928, has added over $222,000,000 to these reductions. Each of 
these laws in turn reduced taxes by the amount stated as com- 
pared with the amount which would have been collected under 
the act which it superseded. The total of these reductions is an 
amount in excess of $1,826,000,000. All of these tax reduction 
laws were passed by Republican Congresses during the Harding- 
Coolidge administrations, in the years 1921 to 1928. They were 
made possible by the efficiency and economy of the adminis- 
tration of the Government by the executive department and by 
the careful, consistent, and persistent reduction of appropria- 
tions by the several Congresses, under the leadership in the 
House of Representatives, which initiates appropriations, of 
the two chairmen of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
who served during that period, first, the Hon. James W. Good, 
of Iowa, and thereafter the late Hon. Martin B. Madden, of Mi- 
nois, whose service as chairman was unbroken from July 21, 
1921, to his lamented death on April 27, 1928. 

In the work of both the executive and legislative branches the 
most effective agency in the achievement of these great results 
was the Bureau of the Budget, which was established through a 
law passed by the Republican majority in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, and went into effect on June 10, 1921. With the estab- 
lishment of this bureau came also the centralization of the 
jurisdiction of appropriations, in the House of Representa- 
tives, in the single Committee on Appropriations instead of 
the distribution of that jurisdiction among a number of com- 
mittees which previously had recommended expenditures inde- 
pendently of each other and without reference to any uni- 
fied attempt at striking a balance between the income and 
outlay of the Federal Government. This wise establishment of 
legislative machinery by the Republican Congress has borne 
fruits in enormous savings to the taxpayers, represented, as 
stated, by tax reductions amounting to over one and three- 
quarters billion dollars in the brief space of seven years. Hand 
in hand with these reductions of expenditures and appropria- 
tions has gone the unprecedented efficient handling of the re- 
funding and other fiscal operations of the Government under the 
masterful guidance of the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon. [Applause.] 

REDUCTION OF TAXES 


The revenue act of 1921 superseded the revenue act of 1918. 
While the latter act may be said to have been more or less dis- 
tinctly a war measure, it was not passed by Congress and 
approved by the President until February 24, 1919, more than 
three months after the armistice. It was retroactive, however, 
as of January 1, 1918, in practically all of its provisions with 
reference to the computation and collection of taxes. This act 
continued in effect throughout the years 1919 and 1920, during 
which the Democratic administration under President Woodrow 
Wilson remained in power. It was not until the Republicans 
obtained control of the executive as well as the legislative 
branches of the Government in 1921 that they were able to give 
relief to the American people from the burdens of the war 
taxation. These burdens have been successively lightened by 
the four revenue acts passed by Republican Congresses in the 
years 1921 to 1928. Not only is the amount of these reductions, 
which is more than one and three-quarters billion dollars, most 
extraordinary, but the character and extent of the changes made 
in rates and schedules are equally notable. 

The income tax was, in the act of 1918, and is yet in the act 
of 1928, the main source of Federal income. An analysis of 

_ the differences between these two acts as to income-tax rates 
and schedules shows the nature and extent of the reductions 
which during the decade in question have been effected in this 
tax. : 

COMPARISON OF INCOME-Tax RATES 
REVENUE ACT OF 1918 AND REVENUE ACT OF 1928 


Part I.—Individuals 


The revenue act of 1918 imposed a normal tax of 6 per cent 
on the first $4,000 of the net income of individuals in excess of 
the personal exemptions and credits and 12 per cent on the 
remainder of such income. In addition to the normal tax there 
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was imposed a surtax beginning with 1 per cent on net incomes 
in excess of $5,000, and continuing at constantly increasing rates 
until amounts of net income in excess of $1,000,000 were sub- 
jected to a surtax of 65 per cent. No earned income deduction 
was allowed. 

The revenue act of 1928 imposes a normal tax of 114 per cent 
on the first $4,000 of the net income of individuals in excess of 
the personal exemptions and credits, 3 per cent on the second 
$4,000 of such income, and 5 per cent on the remainder of such 
income. In addition to the normal tax there is imposed a sur- 
tax beginning with 1 per cent on net incomes in excess of $10,000 
and continuing at constantly increasing rates until amounts of 
net income in excess of $100,000 are subjected to a surtax of 
20 per cent. In addition to personal exemptions and credits 
there is also allowed a 25 per cent tax credit in the case of 
earned incomes amounting to $30,000 or less. 

The above can be shown more concisely and accurately by 
the following tables: 

A. Personal exemptions 


1918 1928 
C ee a ee ee $1, 000 $1, 500 
ne Eee SE RI RIES 2, 000 3, 500 
Additional exemption for each dependent... + 200 400 
B. Normal rates 
1918 1928 
Per cent | Per cent 
Rate on first $4,000 of net income (in excess of A) 1 
Rate on second $4,000 of net income (in excess of A) 12 3 
Rate on amount of net income over $8,000 (in excess f) 12 5 
C. Surtas rates 
Net income class 1918 1928 


$20,000 to $22,000. _- 
$22,000 to $24,000. - 
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3888 


8 
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52 20 


8 
g 
8 
ESE 
8 
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$300,000 to 3 
$500,000 to 1,000,000 — 
SEONG 0G tips 5222 ean EE E ee aegis ee ee 


D. Earned income credit 
Up to $30,000: 
1918: None. 
1928: Twenty-five per cent of tax. 
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E. Capital gains E. Total tas yield—Corporations 
Limit to tax: 
1918: None. 
; ne-half cent of profi 
1928; Twelve and one- per profit. wae Total tax | Per dollar 
F. Tav yield 
Total tax collections 
from 
Year: individuals 
gb a a Bir SET ee SS Be MERITS EY e 
1, 269, 
+ 075, 053, 
719, 387, 106 
861, 057 
661, 666, 133 
704, 265 
734, 555, 183 
727,4 „ 
ee ene 2 5 8888 ' 
2 —— + 
1928 (estimated ae 1928 8 ' 


In order to visualize the results of the very OTEA oane 
tions in tax between 1918 and 1928 to the individual there is 
set forth below the total tax paid by a married man with no In this connection it should be noted that the tax yield is 
dependents with the specified net income under the 1918 and | always less than the tax rate, due to the exemptions to which 


ssuming that the maximum amount of income is the rate does not apply. 
beady on 5 J : It is obvious from the above that since the year 1918 when 


the excess-profits tax was abolished there has been no decrease 
in the corporation tax until the current year (1928). In fact, 
from 1922 to 1927, inclusive, there was a slight increase in 
the corporation tax yield, owing to the fact that the elimination 
of the capital stock tax brought a less decrease in revenue than 
was the increase in revenue from the higher income tax rates, 
imposed in lieu of the capital-stock tax. The revenue act of 
1928 therefore gives quite belated relief to the corporations of the 
country. 

All other taxes, aside from income taxes, have also been cor- 
respondingly reduced since 1921. 

In the matter of the estate tax, the 1918 act fixed a maximum 
of 25 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeded 
$10,000,000, while under the revenue act of 1926, which was 
not repealed by the revenue act of 1928, the maximum rate is 
Part I1.—Corporations reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent on a net estate exceeding 


The revenue act of 1918 imposed a tax of 12 per cent upon $10,000,000. In addition, of the estate tax now collected by 
the net income of all corporations. In the case of domestic cor- | the Federal Government a credit is allowed on account of similar 


rations an arbitrary exemption of $2,000 of the net income | taxes paid to the States to the extent of 80 per cent of the Fed- 
in allowed. In inp der 9 the Tie there was imposed | "al tax. Also, the exemption has been increased from $50,000 


"i to $100,000, 
1 Ro 8 Base 5 The transportation tax, imposed by the revenue act of 1918, 
amount equal to 8 per cent of the invested capital of the com- al ee 2 7555 at oe Pos has also the tax on domestic 
CCC ES pia lest 53 The tax on distilled spirits and still wines has been restored 


to the pre-war basis. 
5 we CS per leas F ae The tax on cereal beverages, which under the act of 1918 was 
in excess of 20 per cent of the invested capital. In addition to 15 Per cent of the sale price, has been entirely removed, as has 
the excess-profits tax there was also imposed 4 War- profits tax also the yexatious tax, under the revenue act of 1918, of 1 cent 


which in certain cases levied a tax as high as 80 per cent on ae 10 cents collected upon the sales of all kinds of soft 


certain portions of the net income of the corporation. $ 
The revenue act of 1928 imposes a tax of 12 per cent upon 1 Sf cean received a substantial reduction in the 


i s 
DE oe 45 . N . There was no exemption from the 10 per cent admissions tax 
$3,000 is allowed. There is no excess. profits or wür- profits tax under the revenue act of 1918. Under the revenue act of 1928 
andek the 1928 act me a 0 eee sey eee the 5 88 8 gece = 
z rhe es tax on automobiles and parts and accessories 
AR peaa lea O SA more concisely and accurately by the thereof has been totally eliminated, as have also the sales taxes 
on musical instruments, sporting goods, chewing gum, cameras, 
photographic films and plates, candies, hunting knives, portable 
electric fans, thermos bottles, pipes and other smokers’ articles, 
automatic slot vending machines, liveries and livery boots, hunt- 
ing and shooting garments, fur manufactures, toilet soaps and 
powders, motion picture films, art works, carpets and rugs, all 
kinds of wearing apparel, all kinds of jewelry, perfumes and 
similar other toilet articles, and various brands of medicines. 


88888888888 
8888888883 


A. Esemptions 


To corporations with incomes of not more than 825,00 %/ ᷑ũn 
To corporations with incomes of more than $26,000_............ 


: B, Normal corporation rates The capital stock tax on corporations has been repealed, as 
Standard corporation rate: Percent | has also the tax on brokers and proprietors of theaters, mu- 
1928———————————————.———————. 12 | seums, and circuses and other forms of public exhibitions, the 


tax on proprietors of billiard rooms, shooting galleries, and rid- 
ing academies, and on persons operating and renting passenger 
automobiles for hire. 
Other taxes that have been abolished are those on manufac- 
turers of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, based on the amount ` 
* e e e eee e en Percent | of sales, and the stamp taxes on drafts, checks, notes, convey- 
2. On corporations earning more than 8 per cent and less than. i ances, proxies, powers of attorney, and parcel-post packages. 
20 per cent of their invested capital... 30 0 In short, practically all of the obnoxious “ nuisance” taxes 
3, On balance of earnings over 20 per cent of the invested capital. 65 0| imposed by the revenue act of 1918 have been removed and the 
D. War consequent hinderances to business and enterprise obliterated. 
ei Weer pront tam Such have been the beneficent results of Republican revenue 
legislation. 


C. Eacess-profits taw rates 


CURTAILMENT OF EXPENDITURES 


Hand in hand with these tax reductions has gone the constant 
None. | curtailment of expenditures under direction of the Bureau of 
the Budget and by the action of the Congress. When the first 
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Republican Congress subsequent to President Wilson's election 
took up the matter of appropriations in May, 1919, it reduced 
the appropriations in eight supply bills, which had passed the 
House, but fortunately had failed of passage in the Senate dur- 
ing the Sixty-fifth Congress, from $3,768,000,000 to $2,828,000,000, 
a decrease of $940,000,000. The estimates of the Democratic 
administration for the fiscal years 1921 and 1922 were re- 
duced by Congress $2,950,000,000. With the advent of the 
Harding administration came the creation of the Bureau of 
the Budget, and since then, with the vigorous cooperation of the 
Congress which uniformly has reduced even the Budget esti- 
mates, appropriations have been kept at the lowest possible 
figures necessary for the administration of the Government, with 
the result that large surpluses have enriched the Federal Treas- 
ury, running from a minimum in 1921 of $86,723,000 to a maxi- 
mum in 1927 of $635,810,000. The total of the surpluses in 
the Treasury for the years 1921 to 1928 has been in excess of 
$2,800,000,000. With the reduction in expenditures and appro- 
priations has also come the reduction of the publie debt which 
at its peak on August 81, 1919, totaled $26,600,000,000, and on 
July 1, 1928, stood at $17,755,711,828, a decrease of 88, 844, 288.172. 
REFUNDING OF INDEBTEDNESS 

Not the least important of the achievements of the Republican 
administration of national affairs during the last eight years 
has been the refunding of the national debt. Large short-time 
issues of securities have been replaced at constantly reduced 
rates of interest. On March 4, 1921, when President Harding 
was inaugurated, seven and one-half billion dollars of short- 
term obligations were maturing within two and one-half years 
and another three and one-half billion dollars, including the 
third Liberty loan, were due in September, 1928. During the 
period from March, 1921, until September, 1928, over $11,000,- 
000,000 of national securities bearing high rates of interest 
will have been retired or refunded into obligations carrying 
lower rates of interest. In 1921 the average interest rate on 
thé public debt was 4.29 per cent, while on January 1, 1928, 
that rate was 3.88 per cent. Upon a principal of $18,000,000,000, 
the approximate total of our national debt, the saying in interest 
by these refunding processes alone amount to more than $73,- 
000,000. In addition, by wise negotiation, settlements have been 
secured with our principal foreign debtors, so that returns 
are now coming to the Federal Treasury out of payments from 
that source. The total of the debts so refunded is $11, 522,- 
354.000. 


THE FUTURE 


The American people have great energy, industry, and initia- 
tive. They deserve the success which attends their efforts 
individually and collectively. Beyond question our greatest 
national asset is the high character, clean living, and inherent 
honesty of our citizens. But other nations have like qualities. 
The collective life of a people gives the opportunity for and 
encouragement to individual effort. We are mighty in natural 
resources, capable in productive efficiency, enviable in geographic 
location and climatic conditions, but all of these prerequisites 
to success would not insure our welfare, if our Government 
were not properly administered. Discontent and rebellion are 
often most rife among those who are accustomed to the greatest 
advantages. Our people must be prosperous to be happy. They 
must be well clothed, well fed, and well sheltered to remain 
serene and satisfied. For these reasons an economic and eff- 
cient administration of our Government is of paramount im- 
portance. That result has been attained by the administration 
which has been given to the Nation by President Coolidge and 
his associates, supported by the Republican Congress. The 
people will not repudiate these achievements, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, If a Member of the House 
has secured permission to extend his remarks on a specific 
subject this would be an added permission on some other 


subject? 
The SPEAKER. Yes. 
Mr. TILSON. This giyes leave to extend as many different 


speeches as a Member may wish to extend if those speeches 
cover only his own remarks. 


ALLOWANCES IN LIEU OF TRANSPORTATION IN KIND 
Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 


with the approval of the Acting Chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, for the present consideration of Senate bill 
1825, to amend section 12 of the act approved June 10, 1922, 
entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
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Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Publie 
Health Service,” as amended by the act of June 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 
L. 680), so as to authorize an allowance of 8 cents per mile, in 
lieu of transportation in kind, for persons using privately owned 
conveyances while traveling under competent orders, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 1825, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I regret that I do not 
feel justified in permitting Senate amendments of this kind to 
be agreed to unless the Member has had an opportunity to 
submit them to the committee. The Speaker made such a 
ruling some time ago and I think it was a wise ruling, and we 
have adhered to it ever since. Where it is a very minor amend- 
ment, where the House has passed the bill, and when the only 
thing done by the Senate amendment is to correct a word, or 
something of that kind, naturally there would be no objection, 
but it seems to me that a bill of this importance which changes 
the whole basis of pay, should be considered by the committee. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman permit a statement? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. SPEAKS. All this bill seeks to accomplish is this: For 
instance, an officer is ordered to proceed from Washington to 
New York; he prefers to use his own automobile if the Govern- 
ment will allow him 3 cents a mile for gasoline, instead of 
going to the quartermaster, receiving railroad transportation 
and Pullman fare in addition. It means a saving of money to 
the Government. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. In addition, might I say that this is 
not a Senate amendment, but it is a Senate bill. S 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I know it is a Senate bill, and the 
best information I can get on this side of the House and on 
that side of the House is that the bill should be passed. I do 
not feel like taking the responsibility of making an objection to 
a matter I know absolutely nothing about, but I do say that 
in passing Senate bills an opportunity should be given to the 
committee to consider them before consent is asked to take 
them up in the House. It seems to me that a Senate bill which 
changes the basis of pay of military officers is of considerable 
importance. 

Mr. SPEAKS. There is absolutely no change of pay rates 
embodied in the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will say to my colleague from Texas that the purpose of this 
bill is to allow an officer 8 cents a mile for gasoline when 
he uses his own automobile instead of giving him railroad fare. 
It has developed in recent years that many officers travel hun- 
dreds of miles in their own automobiles; they have to buy their 
own gas but they prefer to travel that way rather than to go 
on a train. So the purpose of this bill is to give them an 
opportunity to use their own cars if they want to and to col- 
lect 3 cents a mile instead of riding on the train. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The only point in the mind of the gentle- 
man from Texas is whether or not the committee has ever con- 
sidered this legislation and reported it. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the committee has considered it and there is a bill 
on the calendar reported fayorably by the committee. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is all I wanted to know, and 
this bill is identical with the House bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he agrees entirely 
with the principles suggested by the gentleman from Texas, 
and he is not recognizing to-day, nor has he been for some 
time, any Member to take up a Senate bill or a House bill with 
Senate amendments unless the Chair is assured that the Mem- 
ber has submitted it to his committee and has at least the 
unofficial approval of the committee. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the joint service pay act of 
June 10, 1922, as amended, be further amended by inserting between 
the first and second paragraphs the following: 

“Individuals belonging to any of the services mentioned in the 
title of this act, including the National Guard and the reserves of such 
services, traveling under competent orders which entitle them to 
transportation or transportation and subsistence as distinguished from 
mileage, who, under regulations prescribed by the head of the depart- 
ment concerned, travel by privately owned conveyance shail be entitled. 
in lieu of transportation by the shortest usually traveled route now 
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authorized by law to be furnished in kind, to a money allowance at 
the rate of 3 cents per mile for the same distance: Provided, That 
this provision shall not apply to any person entitled to traveling ex- 
penses under the ‘subsistence expense act of 1926.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JUDGES OF THE TERRITORIES AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 11463) 
to fix the salaries of certain judges of the Territories and 
insular possessions of the United States, with Senate amend- 
ments, and move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the bill as passed by the Senate 
is just the same as passed by the House, with one exception, 
and that is to increase the pay of the circuit judges for the 
Territory of Hawaii. The bill which the Committee on the 
Judiciary reported to the House included that, but it was 
eliminated upon the floor of the House under a unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

By authority of the committee, I move to concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 3581) authorizing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. , 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understood the gentleman was going to bring up the House 
bill. I am opposed to the Senate bill. The wording is dif- 
ferent and the effect is very different. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN.. I will say to the gentleman that this bill was 
on the calendar. It comes from my committee and is a Senate 
bill. 

Mr. GILBERT. I understand; but I am opposed to the 
Senate bill. Did we not have a House bill? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. We have a House bill on the calendar, and 
we also have a Senate bill. 

Mr, GILBERT. The Senate bill is different and the people 
who are adyocating the House bill are opposed to the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I did not so understand it, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GILBERT. I will have to object, Mr. Speaker. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 4126) authorizing the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission to acquire title 
to land subject to limited rights to reserved and limited rights in 
land and authorzing the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital to lease und or existing build- 
ings for limited periods in certain instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


THE RIGHT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
that which men practice in life, rather than what they preach, 
constitutes the gauge by which their worth is generally meas- 
ured. Hence the common saying, Practice what you preach.” 
However much men may talk about honesty if they act dis- 
honestly then others will shun them. No matter how much 
men claim to love justice, if because they are powerful, they 
oppress others, then will they be hated. 

As it is with individuals, so it is with nations, for nations are 
merely groups of individuals. If a nation advocates justice in 
the conduct of nations toward each other and then itself prac- 
tices injustice toward weaker nations, such nation will become 
despised. If a nation proclaims the power of reason and the 
supremacy of mind in the adjustment of disputes between 
nations, but in practice strives to have the most powerful 
material instrument of force with which to compel submission 
to its demands, then such nation will be hated by the rest of 
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the world. So, too, if a nation proclaims the righteousness of 
the principle that all nations are free and independent and 
have the right to govern themselves without interference from 
other nations and then, after declaring this, seeks by force to 
dictate the laws for the government of smaller nations, such 
nation will be distrusted by all other nations and will be 
despised by lovers of justice everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, the declaration made to the world on July 4, 
1776, by the people of America, is the greatest statement in the 
history of this country. On that day was issued to the world the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States of America. 
That immortal document contains the following most important 
statement: 


Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 


That principle is sound. Upon obedience to that principle 
depends the life and welfare of the American Nation. That 
principle was, by the signers of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence, applied to all the peoples of the earth and we must respect 
it as a right of all other nations if we would have it respected 
as a right of the United States. He who would receive justice 
from others must be ever willing to do justice to others, ' 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, during recent years I have noted a 
tendency to disregard this sound and fundamental principle of 
government. Those intrusted by the American people with the 
power of government have more and more interfered with the 
right of the people of other nations to govern themselves. 

The people of the Philippine Islands have for almost three 
decades been pleading to be allowed to govern themselves, but 
instead of granting that request Congress has recently been 
urged to take away from them some of the power which is still 
possessed by the people of the Philippines. 

Some years ago United States officials forcibly took charge of 
the government of the Dominican Republic, and by so doing 
aroused toward our Government the ill will of the Dominican 
people. A few years ago our Government assumed control of 
the Republic of Haiti, and United States officials are still in 
control. 

I might refer to other instances where the United States Gov- 
ernment has forcibly interfered in the affairs of other nations, 
but the cases to which I have referred illustrate sufficiently the 
fact that the Government in recent years has disregarded the 
great principle announced by the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, expressed in the words: 


Governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 


The most common excuse given for the use of force by one 
government for the purpose of dictating policies and laws to 
another government is that some citizen of the government which 
uses force against the other has been wrongly denied privileges 
to which he thinks himself entitled. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, one of the principal reasons advanced in 
support of popular government is that there are very many 
opinions as to what is right and what is wrong. Popular gov- 
ernment allows every citizen to express his opinion, upon the 
understanding that the opinion supported by the largest number 
of citizens shall prevail. Certainly no one will claim that the 
majority of the people of the nations which were invaded 
approve such invasion. Moreover, when a powerful nation 
adopts a form of government disliked by other nations which 
consider themselves as more advanced and intelligent, that dis- 
like is generally shown by words only. Why this difference in 
methods of showing dislike and opposition? Is it honorable for 
nations to use force against small nations only when yictory is 
certain? 

While we are showing such regard for the rights of those 
who go to foreign countries to seek their fortunes it might 
be well to consider also the rights of all the people who are 
content to live in their own country. Everybody is not only 
willing but eager to guarantee to every citizen, as fully as pos- 
sible, every right he has under the laws governing the country. 
Is it just, however, that the people of a country should be re- 
quired to pay millions and even billions to send abroad great 
navies and armies and to sacrifice the lives of their sons in 
order to enforce what some self-important person, dwelling be- 
yond the limits of his own land, claims to be his rights in 
another country? It is sometimes assumed that international 
law upholds such a claim, but Oppenheim on International 
Law says: 

No citizen abroad has by international law a right to demand pro- 
tection from his home State. 


That statement of law is in accord with reason and justice. 
When nations recognize and acknowledge the right of other 
nations to adopt such form of government and laws as they 
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consider best, we shall have gone a long way toward establish- 
ing world peace. When a nation no longer tries to control the 
government of another country, on the pretext of upholding 
some fancied and questionable right of one of its citizens 
living in such country, then it can feel sure of the good will 
of the people of that country. 

When his own Government is, because of its fairness, trusted 
by the people of other countries, a citizen of this or any other 
Nation may be sure of friendly treatment when he visits foreign 
lands. 

When the nations of the world cease to strut, when they rid 
themselves of their foolish conceit and their false sense of su- 
periority, world peace will be assured. 

The United States on its part should reaffirm its adherence 
and sincere devotion to the principle of “ government by con- 
sent of the governed,” which, at its birth as a Nation, it 
solemnly declared to the world. 

If we had always acted according to this principle, we 
would have avoided very many of the troubles we have had 
in the West Indies and in Central America. [Applause.] 


ROADS 


Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute and to revise and extend my remarks by 
including some excerpts from statements of the Bureau of 
Roads and also an editorial from the Courier-Journal on the 
subject of roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include therein some excerpts 
from reports of the Bureau of Roads and an editorial from a 
newspaper on the subject of roads. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARE. Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said during 
this session of Congress upon the subject of roads and bridges. 
My State is particularly interested in this subject because of 
the fact it has on its northern, eastern, and western boundaries 
759 miles of navigable streams. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] has introduced 
a bill in this Congress which I had hoped would be passed, or 
at least given some consideration, relative to the regulation of 
tolls upon bridges. 5 

Public attention is being continually directed to the develop- 
ment of vehicular traffic in this country, and it necessarily 
follows that the construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges throughout the country is a question of vital importance 
and challenges the vision of those intrusted with making the 
laws and preserving the interests of the people both in the 
Federal and State Governments. 

From the time of the invention of the automobile a little 
more than a quarter of a century ago, the automobile industry 
has grown to be the largest manufacturing industry in America, 
producing more than 4,000,000 motor yehicles annually of a 
wholesale value of more than $4,000,000,000. Registration of 
motor vehicles in this country will probably reach 30,000,000 
ears within the next five years. We have now approximately 
23,000,000 motor vehicles registered in the United States. A 
survey of this field of industry arouses keen interest because it 
controls a large place among the gigantic enterprises of the 
Nation. It is a fact that from 1921 to 1926 the registration 
of motor vehicles much more than doubled in number. For 
the year 1926 motor vehicle taxes approximated $720,000,000, 
paid by purchasers and users of cars to the Federal, State, and 
municipal governments of this country, and it is estimated that 
more than $600,000,000 of this sum was paid to the States and 
political subdivisions for registration, license fees, gasoline 
taxes, and personal-property taxes. We may assume that these 
revenues will continue to increase with the added ownership 
of cars. With the development of this industry a similar scale 
of development has been and is going on in the construction of 
roads and bridges and their maintenance at great cost to the 
Federal Government and the States of the country. 

We have in the United States 3,000,000 miles of roads, not 
including city streets, and there are 600,000 miles of what are 
termed “surface” roads. During the year ending June 30, 
1927, the Bureau of Public Roads reports that there were com- 
pleted 8,306.9 miles of the system of Federal-aid highways, 
bringing the total mileage of roads improved by Federal aid 
up to 64,209.7 miles. At the end of that year construction was 
in progress on 10,103 miles, and projects involving the construc- 
tion of 2,395.6 additional miles had been approved, and with 
the end of another year we will have approximately 76,708.3 
miles of improved Federal-aid roads. The Federal-aid roads 
selected by the Federal and State authorities for improvement 
for highway traffic amount at this time to 185,722.2 miles. 
When compared with the 3,000,000 miles of roads it will be 
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found that they cover the most important highways. Practi- 
cally all the mileage completed on Federal-aid roads has been 
done since 1921; that is, with the exception of 7,000 miles. Of 
course, in addition to the Federal-aid roads the States are mak- 
ing and completing many thousand miles without aid from the 
Federal Government. The total of the State highways systems 
selected is about 300,000 miles, 115,000 miles more than the 
roads selected for Federal aid, which indicates the responsi- 
bility of the States in connection with construction and mainte- 
nance of roads. During the past few years—from July 1, 1921, 
to June 30, 1927—the Federal Government has contributed to 
Federal-aid roads the sum of $544,884,911.72, and when proj- 
ects now approved are completed within another year it will 
exceed $675,000,000. During the last year it contributed $81,- 
830,357.82 to Federal-aid roads. The disbursements made by 
the States on other than Federal-aid roads amounted to $453,- 
000,090, and this does not include the expenditures of counties 
independent of State control, which it is estimated will equal, 
if not exceed, that expended by the States. In fact, the ex- 
penditures for the construction and maintenance of public high- 
ways in the United States on the whole exceed more than 
$1,000,000,000 annually, and it is estimated by some at as much 
as one and one-third billion dollars. 

With the construction of roads, and as a necessary adjunct 
to them, bridges have been completed during the year ending 
June 30, 1927, aggregating 45.9 miles in length on the system 
of Federal-aid roads. Adding this number of miles to those 
already completed we have 167.6 miles of Federal-aid bridges 
in the United States. These are essential to the Federal and 
State system of highways, and publicly owned bridges, either 
free or ultimately to be free, should be encouraged, 

The Congress has indicated its desire that the Federal-aid 
system of highways, so far as is possible, shall be free by pro- 
viding in the Federal highway act of 1921 that— 


All highways constructed or reconstructed under this act shall be 
free from tolls of all kind. 


However, by an act passed by the Sixty-ninth Congress the 
States are permitted to finance their portion of the cost of 
Federal aid bridges by the collection of tolls, thus avoiding the 
necessity of toll bridges owned by private interests on import- 
ant highways. The States may now avail themselyes of this 
concession on the part of the Federal Government and where 
necessary the States may erect toll bridges and apply the tolls 
in payment of the cost thereof, and thus eventually make them 
free to the public. This in some measure removes the neces- 
sity of having privately owned toll bridges. Certainly, when- 
ever it is possible on important highways made at the expense 
of the people the burden of privately owned toll bridges should 
be removed. 

On this subject the Chief of the Bureau of Roads in his 
last report says: 


It is to be hoped that the increase in Federal-aid bridge construction 
evident in the mileage recently completed and under construction will 
continue, and that to a greater degree the States will resort to this 
means of reducing the local expense of large bridge structures rather 
than the distinctly objectionable means of permitting such important 
structures to be privately financed. 

The bridges are an essential part of the Federal-aid system. Con- 
gress has given abundant evidence of its intention that this inter- 
state system shall, so far as possible, be free for the use of the citizens 
of all States by forbidding the collection of tolls on all roads in the 
construction of which the Government participates and by prohibiting 
the use of Federal funds for the improvement of roads which constitute 
the immediate approach to toll bridges. 

The act passed at the last session, which permits the financing of 
the State’s portion of the cost of Federal-aid bridges by means of tolls 
collected by the State or its subdivision, removes the last reasonable 
excuse for permitting expensive bridges to be built by private initiative. 

The large earnings of toll bridges on important highways are made 
possible by the public improvement of the highways. The very great 
attractiveness of such bridges to private investors is proof of the high 
return upon the capital invested. It is common knowledge that the 
entire cost of many expensive and important structures operated pri- 
vately has been repaid by the tolls charged in a very few years, 
leaving the subsequent earnings, less a small amount for maintenance, 
as clear profit. 


The large expenditures of public money to provide the path- 
way for motor vehicle transportation has created a great de- 
mand for the privilege of building bridges by private enter- 
prise, and these utilities constructed by private interests at 
strategic points in the United States, will reap a harvest for 
themselves unless regulated and restrained by law in the inter- 
est of public welfare. The public roads of the Nation are being 
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commercialized by the continually increasing number of pri- 
vately owned bridges, and this exploitation of the people, stimu- 
lated by our improvement of the roads, should not be permitted 
to go on unregulated and unrestrained. It is asserted that many 
of these bridges levy an exhorbitant tribute on the motoring 
public, which far exceed what may be considered a reasonable 
return upon the amount invested. Figures given out by the 
American Automobile Association state there were 233 toll 
bridges in operation at the beginning of this year of which 191 
were privately owned, and that 29 new toll bridges are under 
construction and 163 are proposed. Of the 163 proposed 100 
will be constructed and operated on a toll basis by privately 
owned interests, All of the 425 toll bridges in operation, under 
construction, or proposed, as of January, 1928, are located on 
the Federal-aid highway system; that is, on the 185,000 miles of 
the main State and interstate roads built at public and Govern- 
ment expense. r 

Referring to roads and bridges in my own State of Kentucky, 
we expended during the calendar year of 1927 the sum of 
$16,430,000 in the construction of State and Federal-aid roads, 
which does include the expenditures of the counties, and the 
total of roads under State maintenance at the beginning of 
this year was 3,260 miles. It is probable that more miles will 
be constructed in the State of Kentucky during this coming 
year than ever have been constructed in a similar period. The 
general assembly of Kentucky recently passed an act under the 
concession made by the Federal Government enabling the State 
highway commission to construct bridges and issue bonds to 
pay for their construction where necessary, with the provision 
that the bonds shall be retired from tolls received, and after 
the bonds are retired the bridges to become free to the travel- 
ing public. Like other States we are interested in the future 
of Federal highways and interstate bridges, because there is 
attracted to the State annually a large number of tourists, and 
she has to-day a great project to make the world wonder 
Mammoth Cave a national park. On four of the Federal high- 
ways in Kentucky between given points it is estimated that 
4,000,000 cars pass annually. There passed over these four 
highways during the four summer months of 1927 more than 
one-half million foreign cars; that is, from without the State 
of Kentucky, carrying tourists to the number of 1,500,000 people. 

Kentucky is also interested in the future of free bridges, 
because it is surrounded on three sides by 759 miles of navigable 
water, having the Big Sandy on the east with 57 miles, the 
Ohio on the north with 653 miles, and the Mississippi on the 
west with 60 miles. In addition it has several hundred miles 
of navigable streams within the State. 

The bureau with reference to Kentucky road construction 
says: 7 

The Federal-aid highway system includes 3,702.5 miles, of which 
898 miles have been improved with Federal aid. Of the Improved mile- 
age, 110.6 miles were added during the year. At the close of the year 
393.4 miles were under construction and 42.8 miles were approved. 

The mileage improved with Federal aid consists of 411.2 miles of 
graded and drained earth roads, 160.6 miles of gravel, 41.4 miles of 
water-bound macadam, 153.4 miles of bituminous macadam, 126.9 
miles of Portland cement concrete, and 3.9 miles of brick, in addition 
to which there are bridges with a total length of 0.6 mile, 

The total cost of all Federal-aid roads completed, including 111.3 miles 
of stage construction, was $24,510,594.46, of which the Federal share 
was $10,092,978.19. The disbursement of Federal funds to the State 
was $1,420,029.31. This added to the disbursements made during the 
previous years and subtracted from the State’s total apportionment of 
$1,463,756, leaves a balance of $3,300,565.05 unexpended funds to the 
credit of the State, 


With the development of the automobile industry and the 
enormous expenditure of public money in the construction and 
maintenance of public highways, it may also be borne in mind 
that the growth of our population during the ensuing three or 
four decades will, it is estimated in the United States, bring 
it to 200,000,000 people, and as this population increases the 
greater will be the demand for an unhampered and unrestricted 
communication between the several States. The effect pro- 
duced by the motorization of America has had a great influence 
in the social and economic order of our people, and brings them 
into closer social and economic business relations. The people 
generally in America have attained a mobility that was a few 
years ago unknown and unexpected, like many advances of our 
age. It is said that the system of State and Federal highways 
now being consiructed in accordance with the plans already 
approved will, when completed, connect practically every town 
or city in this country of 5,000 or more inhabitants, and 90 per 
cent of the Nation’s population will live within 10 miles of a 
Federal-aid road, and practically all the remainder will be 
equally close to State roads of important character. Let us 
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hope that this prediction will soon be realized. It is also esti- 
mated that 40,000,000 of our people at this time spend at least a 
part of their vacation in motor travel and in touring over the 
great country which is unexcelled in scenery and unparalleled 
in progress. 

In view of what has been attained along the lines suggested, 
and what may be expected in the future development of our 
country, it is certain that the highways of the country ought to 
be free and tolls should be avoided wherever possible. Just as 
tolls have been abolished on the roads of the Nation, so should 
the tolls of ferries and bridges be superseded by free bridges at 
as early a date as possible, and with the development in this 
country of industry, transportation, and population our vision 
must necessarily carry us forward to that time when in a few 
decades we will be linked together by bridges as free as the 
highways within the borders of our States. 

There is now pending before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a bill introduced by the gentleman from 
illinois [Mr. Denison] providing for an amendment of the 
act of March 3, 1906, to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable streams by the Secretary of War and having the 
further purpose of providing for the valuation of all bridges and 
the regulation of tolls on all bridges over navigable streams by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Of course, it is well settled that the Federal Government has 
full power to regulate the operation of bridges over navigable 
streams, and it has for a long time regulated the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters, both interstate and intrastate, 
Congress has unlimited power to determine whether or not a 
bridge may be built over a navigable stream, and having that 
power it is invested with the right to impose the terms and 
conditions upon which any grant may be made. A policy has 
been adopted in all bridge bills granting to private persons or 
corporations the privilege of constructing bridges, providing for 
their recapture by a State or political subdivision thereof, and 
that they may be acquired and taken by purchase or by con- 
demnation in accordance with the laws of the States. 

While this provision in these bridge bills may limit the power 
of the persons or corporations and restrict them in the over- 
capitalization of a company, yet it is not certain that it will 
have the effect intended for it or preserve the real value and 
original cost for the benefit of the Government or the people 
who may in after years seek to take them over. The only way 
in which the Government and the people of the States may be 
protected against future unlawful encroachment by the owners 
of bridges operated as private enterprises is to make it unlaw- 
ful for any bridge company to issue any capital stock or any 
bonds or securities or other evidence of debt or to assume any 
obligation or liability unless and until it shall be authorized 
so to do by the Interstate Commerce Commission and that it 
pass upon the purpose and needs of the proposed issues and the 
use of proceeds thereof. Stocks, bonds, or securities should not 
be issued by any such company except for some lawful object 
within its corporate purpose and compatible with the public 
interest and which is necessary or appropriate for or consistent 
with the proper performance by the company of its service to 
the public and such as will not impair its ability to perform 
that service at a reasonable cost. 

In my judgment, the measure introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Denison] providing an amendment te the act 
of March 23, 1906, in so far as it regulates the construction of 
bridges over navigable streams and provides for the valuation 
of bridges and the regulation of tolls, is proper and should re- 
ceive the approval of the Congress, but it should be amended 
to proyide for supervision of the issue of stocks, bonds, and 
securities by Interstate Commerce Commission. They should 
not be left to supervise their own acts in this respect. 

It is important that the proposed legislation undertakes to 
regulate all bridges over navigable streams. The act of March 
23, 1906, regulating the construction of bridges and investing 
the Secretary of War wi.. power to regulate the tolls applied 
only to bridges built under the act subsequent to its passage. 
So also the recapture clause inserted in private bills applies 
ouly to the bridges specifically provided for by them. What 
we need is a general law regulating all privately owned traffic 
bridges whenever built. 

In my judgment the bill, in addition to providing for the valu- 
ation and the regulation of tolls by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, should also provide for the regulation of the issue 
and sale of stocks and bonds and securities by any person, firm, 
or corporation operating and controlling a privately owned 
bridge across any navigable stream. The purpose of the bill to 
value the bridges and regulate the tolls is a step forward, but 
I feel that the question of the regualtion of the issue of securi- 
ties is of equal importance. 
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I am satisfied that bridge companies not supervised may so 
manipulate the issue of stocks and bonds or the sale of their 
property as to greatly increase their capital without giving an 
equivalent in money or property. And while the provision in 
the recapture clause may apply as between the company and the 
Government, yet if stocks and securities are found in the hands 
of the unsuspecting public, those who may hereafter desire to 
take over the bridge may find themselves in the position of hay- 
ing to pay the capital value rather than the real value, or do a 
gveat injustice to uninformed or unsuspecting holders of securi- 
ties who may in future years ucquire stock from such corpora- 
tions. There are many ways of manipulating the purchase and 
sale of property in the construction as well as after construction 
of bridges so as to inflate the value of the project from time to 
time. The restrictions in the bridge bills may not be adhered 
to unless there is some supervision or regulation by a duiy 
authorized agency of the Government. 

It seems to be a matter of common knowledge that there are 
many privately owned bridges paying dividends on their invest- 
ments of from 40 to 150 per cent, and all of this is the result 
of increased travel over the public-road system of the country 
which is built at public expense. Of course, there may be many 
privately owned bridges operating on a sound business basis 
yielding a moderate and reasonable return and it is certain that 
these would not object to such regulations as, will protect the 
public; and on the other hand, it is quite certain that where 
you find objection to proper regulation, it will be due to the 
fact that they seek returns in excess of a reasonable profit and 
that they are enjoying some privilege or exacting some toll not 
sanctioned in good conscience, 

We have made much progress in the development of free high- 
ways and there must be no step backward in this respect, but 
rather we should continue to move forward with a progressive 
purpose to eliminate wherever possible the toll bridges that link 
together our great free system of highways. This may not be 
done all at once, but with a vision of the future needs and 
benefits to be derived therefrom we may prepare the way for 
the elimination of toll bridges and by proper regulation of pri- 
vately owned bridges, connecting Federal-aid interstate high- 
ways or over navigable streams either interstate or intrastate, 
protect the public interest. 

Upon this subject I desire to quote with approval the follow- 
ing recently published editorial of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal: 


America’s automobile trafic, the greatest revenue producer yet devel- 
oped, has been scized upon by promoters of privately owned toll bridges 
as an opportunity for enrichment, and now an effort is being made to 
gain control of motor highways and to place them under private opera- 
tion and control for the sake of the income to be derived therefrom. 
This distinct step backward in the direction of the old toll roads is 
proposed in Congress in a bill which would establish, the country over, 
so-called “express highways,” connecting important cities in a direct 
line, these to be constructed by private concerns by permission of the 
Government, with tolls to be charged for their use. 

“Fair and free is the king's highway,” runs the old song, and cer- 
tainly the American national highway system, which has been the 
Nation's boast since the old tollgate system was wiped out, should 
not deteriorate into a series of private holdups. Once such a group 
as this, which proposes building public toll roads, gets hold of the 
privilege, its next step would be to block the construction of free public 
roads and to make the public pay at every mile post. 

The automobile clubs and the automobile manufacturers have been 
most vigorous in their attacks upon this congressional proposal for toll 
roads, and Alfred Reeves, general manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, has warned the public of this obvious effort to 
seize the Federal highway system. Toll roads should not be tolerated 
and toll bridges should be approved only under the most strict super- 
vision. As to bridges, Mr. Reeves admits that there are times when 
a State or city can not afford immediately to finance such construction 
out of current funds, in which cases tolls may be charged until they 
are paid for. 

“All toll bridges should be constructed, owned, and administered by 
the State,” Reeves holds. “At present there is an organized move for 
the private construction of toll bridges. This is dangerous and should 
be avoided wherever possible. In any circumstances, it should be pro- 
vided that the bridge should ultimately revert to the public. All 
financial operations, as well as the administration of the bridge, should 
be under the contro! of the State.” 

Illustrating the tendency to set up and operate private toll bridges 
are figures of the United States Bureau of Public Roads, which show 
that 233 toll bridges were in operation in this country at the beginning 
of 1928, only 42 of which were owned by States or other political sub- 
divisions, Twenty-nine new toll bridges are now under construction, 
of which 20 are privately owned, Another 163 are proposed, of which 
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100 would be built by private capital. Clearly, the interests of the 
public need to be safeguarded. 

In most States, and surely in Kentucky, the motorist is paying suffi- 
cient taxation to build and maintain all the roads that can possibly be 
constructed efficiently and honestly. Kentucky's experience of the past 
has proved that many bridges can be built out of current funds. The 
new toll bridge law permits State construction and reimbursement 
through tolls. This power should be exercised with restraint. Con- 
demnation proceedings should be begun immediately to take over the 
few remaining private toll bridges on important State highways. 


It seems to me that the establishment of a free system of 
highways in this country is so confirmed by a settled public 
opinion that there can be no turning back in any sense of the 
word; but, on the other hand, it would seem that the whole 
trend of the public mind is uniformly in the direction of fur- 
ther unhampered development of free highways. We are glad 
to see that Congress has passed and the President has signed 
the bill to continue appropriations for Federal-aid roads. 

The free use of the roads should not be hampered by exces- 
sive tolls pending the solution of the bridge problem, and the 
Congress can at least adopt some regulation of privately owned 
bridges throughout the country and by the measures herein 
suggested prevent inflation of property or capital values of all 
bridges over navigable streams in the country. It is the only 
Government agency authorized to regulate interstate bridges. 
It will serve a present need in providing a reasonable toll, 
where it can not at present be dispensed with, and protect the 
future welfare by guarding against intrenched, enlarged, or 
excessive vested rights. 

DISCONTINUANCE OF CERTAIN REPORTS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12064) to discon- 
tinue certain reports now required by law to be made annually to 
Congress and concur in the Senate amendment. I have talked 
with the chairman of the committee and the ranking Democratic 
member on the committee, and it is agreeable to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill and the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


QUARTERS FOR THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of S. 4402, authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to assign to the Chief of Naval Operations 
the public quarters originally constructed for the Superintendent 
of the Naval Observatory in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of S. 4402, a 
similar bill having been reported and on the calendar. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, when this 
matter first came before the House it was a proviso on the 
appropriation bill. At that time I made a point of order 
against it and it went out. Subsequent to that it came upon the 
Consent Calendar. I then opposed it, pointing out that the 
approval of this bill would dispossess the Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory in his present home. We worked out a 
plan, where upon the grounds can be constructed a house for 
the superintendent, allowing him to vacate the large house. 
Now, I have such an amendment which I will offer. It provides 
for a sum not exceeding $30,000 for the construction of quarters 
for official residence for the Superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory and the second section provides for the transfer from 
the present quarters. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Can the gentleman give me some informa- 
tion? I understand that they have out there a team of coach 
horses and a coachman on the pay roll, but they have no coach. 
Would the gentleman be willing to accept an amendment to 
provide the coach so that they may haye this anomalous condi- 
tion cured? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am sure the gentleman from Michigan 
is not serious in his remarks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The information I am giving is very accu- 
rate, but I do not desire to insist on the amendment. 

Mr. 11 Does the gentleman say the horses are on the 
pay roll? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The coachman is on the pay roll but some- 
where they have lost the coach. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understand that the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory 
at this time desires to give up the possession of the building. 
I would like to have the gentleman give some information along 
that line, because this information was not available yesterday 
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when I objected. I thought it was the beginning of a moyement 
of one branch of the naval service to dispossess the officers in 
another branch, and I did not think the House would counte- 
nance anything of that kind. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I wish to say that in the last 20 minutes 
I haye discussed the matter with Captain Freeman, the com- 
mandant of the Naval Observatory, over the telephone, and he 
assures me that he will be very much pleased to give up the 
present quarters and permit the Chief of Naval Operations to 
take them. 

Mr. McCLINTIOC. In case the bill is considered, would the 
gentleman have any objection to an amendment that no addi- 
tional allowance for quarters will be asked for by the Chief 
of Naval Operations? : 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I can not see any good of it, but I would 
not object to an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It seems that inasmuch as we are going 
to turn over the building with 20 rooms to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, he ought not to try to draw an allowance for 
quarters 

Mr. WOODRUFF. He can not under the law. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York provide $30,000 for the construction of a 
home? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am going to make it $20,000. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have no objection to the amendment, 
but I think that any gentleman in the House who knows the 
cost of construction in Washington will not object to that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know a good deal about construction, 
but $30,000 is a good start. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When you consider union labor and 
wages, you can not expect to build much of a home unless we 
pay the price. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of union labor, 
but in my city where we build houses with union labor we do 
not pay $30,000 for them, and I am going to object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have reduced that amount to $20,000. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did the gentleman say that there was a 
20-room house that they were going to vacate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Then I suggest that they take about $5,000 
and make two apartments of 10 rooms each out of it. 

Mr. BACON. This is only an authorization. It has to be 
appropriated for later on. 

Mr. SCHAFER. You have Army and Navy officers in Gov- 
ernment buildings where they have their wives and their poodle 
dogs and have a 10 or 15 room house. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi objects. ¢ 


AMENDING RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr, GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill H. R. 13565, to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the clas- 
sified civil service and for other purposes,” approved July 3, 1926, 
which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
13565, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, what committee re- 
ports this bill? 

Mr. GIBSON. The Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is this the retirement bill, so called? 

Mr. GIBSON. No. 

Mr, HUDSON. Does the gentleman expect to bring up the 
retirement bill this afternoon? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is this a companion bill to the Dale retirement 
bill that we are waiting for? 

Mr, GIBSON. No; it is not. This simply takes care of a 
few employees in the architect’s office here in the Capitol 
who got beyond the retirement age before they were covered in 
under the retirement act, under the act of 1927. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, until the Dale 
retirement bill is brought up I am forced to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


APPOINTMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 13244, to 
make chiefs and assistant chiefs of branches of the Army 
eligible for appointment as general officers of the line, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
13244, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, here is a bill that it is contemplated to pass just an 
hour and a half before we adjourn. We have considered the 
Consent Calendar and we have considered the Private Calendar 
and haye gone through each of them. I think gentlemen ought 
not to call up these bills by unanimous consent at this time 
under the conditions now existing in the House. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Cotaaxs!] said that he objected to 
this yesterday, but that he now withdraws his objection. It 
is not my purpose to object, because I do not know anything 
about it; but I think it is bad practice to continue to call up 
bills by unanimous consent at this time when the bills have 
been objected to under unanimous consent heretofore, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject until we know something about the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 


Be it enacted, etc., That chiefs and assistant chiefs of branches of the 
Army and officers who have served as such shall be equally eligible 
under the law for appointment as brigadier generals of the line with 
colonels of the line of the Army. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Is this the bill that was introduced by the 
gentleman from New York and when the committee reported 
it out was changed in one section and then as to which the gen- 
tleman filed a minority report? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Oh, no. The gentleman is quite in 
error. That was the promotion retirement bill. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. What is the necessity for action at 
this time? - 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is a meritorious measure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why not wait until the next session 
and give the bill more deliberate consideration ? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The bill has had very deliberate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I think the House ought to consider 
it under conditions so that we may know something about it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman has any doubt about 
t— 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes; I have doubts about it, and, Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think I shall submit 
a unanimous-consent request that the House stand in recess 
until half past 4 or for an hour so that we will not be en- 
gaged in passing any of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
there are several other matters here which the Chair thinks 
it important to consider, 


ADDRESS OF HON, J. WILL TAYLOR 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein the 
Nashville Banner account of a speech by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. TayLor] as temporary chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Tennessee, at Nashville, on May 2, 


last. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The speech is as follows: 


[From the Nashville Banner, May 2, 1928] 


Taytor Sees G. O. P, Vicrory—Repusiican “ KEYNOTER” DEFENDS 
POLICIES OF PREVIOUS ADMINISTRATIONS 

Defending the policies of previous Republican administrations and 
expressing pity for Democrats, with raps for the Wilson administration, 
Senator Jim Rxep, and the Chattanooga News, J. WILL TAYLOR, 
national committeeman and State G. O. P, leader, to-day in his keynote 
address before the State convention predicted a sweeping victory for 
the ticket, State and National. 

His address in full follows: 


Mr, Chairman and fellow Republicans of Tennessee: It is indeed 
a great privilege and a very distinguished honor to preside over such a 
magnificent convention of stalwart Republicans as haye conyened here 
on this eventful and auspicious oceasion. The Republicans of Tennessee 
have been exceedingly kind to me, and at the very outset I want to take 
advantage of the moment to acknowledge my sincere and everlasting 
gratitude. By their grace and consideration I have had the honor 
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to serve them in practically every capacity in the party organization, 
from precinct committeeman to their representative on the greatest 
and most powerful political body on earth, the national Republican 
executive committee, In the exercise of the various positions that 
I have beld in the party, naturally and undoubtedly, I have made 
mistakes, but, my fellow citizens, my actions at all times have been 
inspired by a conscientious desire to render the highest possible quality 
of service to the party. Necessarily and inevitably I have made enemies. 
I am not a miracle worker, and therefore I have nof been able to master 
the impossible by giving two or more applicants the same position. Nev- 
ertheless, my allegiance and devotion to the party of the immortal Lin- 
coln is such that I stand now, as I have always stood, perfectly willing 
to submerge my every personal feeling and ambition in the interest of 
party harmony and party success. 
RAPS CHATTANOOGA NEWS 


Notwithstanding the fact that certain hostile newspapers—one In par- 
ticular—has devoted much news space and consumed much editorial ink 
and effort in an attempt to discredit the existing Republican organiza- 
tion in Tennessee, I assert to-day boldly and emphatically that the party 
has never had an organization that was more loyal or more consecrated 
to its welfare than the one that is now functioning. We boast of the 
fact that it is free from any entangling alliances with the opposition 
party, and if those who profess to be Republicans who stand off like the 
Pharisee and content themselyes with criticism; if those who have seen 
fit, in other words, “to sit in the seat of the scornful,” will come for- 
ward in true sportsmanlike fashion and give the party the support they 
owe it, we will work miracles in this poor, old, jaded, hide-bound, ring- 
ruled, tax-ridden Commonwealth next November, If the present party 
organization does not suit you, don’t try to cripple it and discredit it by 
methods ordinarily employed by the bushwhacker; don’t play the part 
of the dog in the manger; but go out in manly fashion using the orderly 
processes which are amply provided and change the organization to your 
own notion. For God's sake, don't stab the party in the back in order 
to revenge yourself on some Individual or set of individuals—that’s poor 
sportsmanship—but employ the regular instrumentalities to correct the 
evils, real or imaginary, that you think exist. Any time the Republicans 
of my district or the State, in their will and wisdom, see fit to retire 
me to the ranks, you shall hear no recrimination from me. I shall not 
sulk in my tent and nurse a grouch, but on the contrary, as a good 
Republican and a loyal party man, I shall submit gracefully to the ver- 
dict of the majority. This is the doctrine upon which our republic 
stands, and no party and no government can function successfully that 
does not recognize and support these principles, 


NO OUTSIDE MONEY 


There is one thing, fellow Republicans, for which I am preeminently 
proud—a thing which has not happened before since I haye had any 
knowledge of Tennessee politics—and that is, that not one single, soli- 
tary penny has come into this State from the outside to influence the 
election of a single delegate to our national convention. T hail this as 
a most excellent and salutary omen, and I trust that this wholesome 
precedent may never be violated in the future. It is immaterial to me 
who your choice may be for President, and I do not profess to know 
what great Republican the Kansas City convention may nominate; 
however, I make this preduction: That whoever he may be, he will be 
inaugurated as the Chief Executive of this Nation on the 4th of 
March, 1929. Personally, I am not concerned as to who your choice 
may be for United States Senator or governor, and I have no idea who 
our party may put forward, but with absolute confidence I make you this 
prophecy that with two strong men nominated for these positions, if 
every Republican will do his full duty by our party and its nominees, 
we will not only carry the State for the electoral ticket, but we will 
elect both a governor and United States Senator. 

There is a little, so-called newspaper over at Chattanooga daily 
expressing great solicitude for the Republican Party of Tennessee. Its 
eyery issue is brim full of fatherly advice to the Republicans of this 
State. My friends, beware of “Greeks bearing gifts.” Why should 
the Chattanooga News be so terribly concerned about Republican har- 
mony and Republican success in Tennessee? Be not deceived, This 
irresponsible, disreputable sheet is only endeavoring to foment strife 
and factionalism in our party in order that Denweratie candidates may 
profit thereby, The Republican Party of Tennessee is amply able to 
take care of its own affairs without any gratuitous suggestions or 
dictation from George F. Milton, jr., or any of his ilk. 

The Democratic Party has already inaugurated its usual campaign 
of scandal, slander, and calumny which will meet with the same rebuke 
at the hands of the voters as it has in the past. There is no argument 
in abuse, and no man or party was ever favored by the electorate be- 
cause he or it was possessed of the greatest capacity for the promulga- 
tion of vilification. That great apostle of yitriol from Missourl, the 
Right Hon. Jim Keep, has revived, revamped, and rejuvenated that old 
threadbare, weather-beaten slogan, “Turn the rascals out.” In the 
light of the colossal graft, corruption, and incompetency of the Wilson 
administration, how any Democrat can have the sublimated brass, the 
attenuated gall and nickel-plated nerve to charge anybody with being 
crooked is simply beyond my power of comprehension, “Turn the ras- 
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cals out,” cries the inflammatory Reen in sonorous and stentorian tones. 
My God, my friends, is it possible that Jim Rund is so dumb that he 
does not know that this was done by the American voter in 1920, and 
that by such a staggering, overwhelming majority tbat they will not 
soon return again. 

SORRY FOR DEMOCRATS 


Personally, my friends, I entertain no feeling of animosity whatever 
for Democrats; I am just sorry for them. I have always contended, 
and I insist to-day that there are worse things than being a Democrat. 
Yes, my friends; undoubtedly, there are worse things than being a 
Democrat, but to save my life I can't think of just what it is at this 
time. 

My fellow citizens, I regret to say that during recent years I have 
observed a tendency and disposition on the part of Republicans to wear 
their party garments a little too loosely. I am a stanch believer in 
party regularity and party responsibility. I can remember the days 
when if a Republican was guilty of party apostasy he became an out- 
cast, and when his neighbors saw him approaching on the highways, as 
in Biblical days, they threw up their hands and cried, “ Unclean, un- 
clean!” I would like to return again to those good old days of party 
loyalty. There is a tradition over in Union County, the county where 
I was born and raised, that many years ago, while going through a 
large forest, a Republican was caught in a terrific storm. The thunders 
roared, the lightning flashed, and the wind blew with great violence, 
and the poor fellow every moment expected to meet a tragic death. 
Finally he sought refuge in a convenient hollow log. He crawled up 
into the cavity of the log until he felt perfectly secure from the ominous 
onslaught of the angry elements. The rain descended in torrents on the 
log until finally it became soaking wet and began to swell and contract. 
He began to feel the log close in upon him and it began to look like it 
was only a question of a few minutes until he would be smothered to 
exhaustion. Just at that moment, however, in his reflections and medi- 
tations he happened to think that, though a professed Republican, he 
had voted the Democratic ticket in the last election, and he instantly 
became so small that with very little difficulty he slid out of the log to 
safety. Many of the old settlers can point out the identical log to you 
to this good day. w 

PROUD OF G: o. P. 


My fellow citizens, when we contemplate the magnificent record of the 
Republican Party since its birth beneath the historic oaks in Michigan, 
three-quarters of a century ago, is there any reason why we should not 
be proud of the fact that we hold membership in the grand old party? 
Some one has suggested that a history be written chronicling the 
achievements of the Republican Party, but this is entirely unnecessary 
and superfluous, because the history of the United States of America 
during the last 75 years is substantially a history of its exploits and 
achievements. Only on two occasions since the great Civil War have 
the American people entrusted this Government to the Democrats—one 
under Grover Cleveland and the other time under Woodrow Wilson. 

There are doubtless many in this vast audience to-day who with feel- 
ing of genuine anguish can remember the distressful Grover Cleveland 
times, Those days of panics, bread lines, and free-soup dispensaries, 
when a sheep could not be sold for 50 cents a head and when a choice 
yearling could be bought for less than $2. I have entirely too much 
sympathy and compassion in my heart to agonize your souls further, my 
friends, by referring to the heartaches and hard times of the Grover 
Cleveland administrations. 

Everybody admits that the election of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 was 
the result of a fluke, pure and simple. Three-quarters of a century 
ago the immortal Lincoln repeated that old Biblical verity that “a 
house divided against itself can not stand.” The Republicans attempted 
to refute this time-honored aphorism, and as a result Woodrow Wilson 
was elected President. However, my friends, it is consoling to reflect 
that notwithstanding the fact that thousands of good Republicans. 
disgusted with the selfishness and shortsightedness of our leadership 
at that time, refrained from casting their ballots, and thousands of 
others still more disgusted actually voted the Democratic ticket, the 
combined popular vote of Taft and Roosevelt far exceeded that of the 
Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated President on 
March 4, 1913, and almost automatically the business activities of this 
country began to slow down, until, when the war broke out in Europe 
in 1914, business stagnation was practically general throughout the 
country. As a result of the Underwood tariff law our mills and fac- 
tories ceased to operate and 5,000,000 workers were thrown out of 
employment. The grim old specter of want that had been banished 
since the days of Grover Cleveland returned from his exile and cast his 
ghastly shadow over every city and hamlet in the land. While it was, 
indeed, a great catastrophe to the world, the European war was cer- 
tainly a godsend to the Democratic Party, In 1914 the great European 
nations discontinued the manufacture of articles of peace and proceeded 
to devote their energies and industries to the production of implements 
of war. The United States, being the only nation in a position 
to supply the sinews of war, Europe looked to us to not only furnish 
the necessaries for their armies but for their. civilian population as 
well, Factories that had closed down after the inauguration of the 
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Democratic administration, with its unfriendly policies, suddenly re- 
sumed operations at maximum capacity, and for 24 hours per day. 
The 5,000,000 workers who had been walking the byways and highways 
of this country seeking employment immediately found work at a 
scale of wages hitherto unknown. Soup houses which had made their 
appearance in the large centers of population instantly vanished, and 
the United States became a veritable beehive of industry. 

In 1916 another presidential election came on. Wilson was again 
put forward by the Democrats. The war in Europe had been going on 
for two years and notwithstanding the fact that repeated depreda- 
tions had been committed against the sovereignty of our Nation and 
its flag, we had not become involved in that titanic struggle, In sup- 
port of the reelection of Mr. Wilson, his lieutenants were busy spread- 
ing the propaganda that Wilson had kept us out of war, and that the 
sure and certain way to stay out was to reelect him President, The 
world had never before seen such a brazen campaign of decep- 
tion and misrepresentation as that of 1916. The great President on 
more than one occasion declared that We are too proud to fight.” 
“Peace at any price” was the chief Democratic slogan. These specious 
claims and promises were made with the absolute and deliberate knowl- 
edge that a condition had been permitted to develop which rendered 
war inevitable. My friends, I want to say to-day as I have said 
heretofore that in my humble opinion the election of Woodrow Wilson 
in 1916, represented the rankest embezzlement of public confidence 
that has ever been practiced by any party, political or otherwise, in 
the history of the world. 

Well do we remember those strange, those abnormal days. Hundreds 
of thousands of good Republicans voted their first Democratic ticket 
in that November election for no other reason that they had been 
led to believe that the election of Wilson meant peace, whereas the 
election of Hughes meant war, I can see a typical old Republican 
patriarch leaving his home to go to the polls to cast his ballot on that 
crisp November morning. I can see his good wife follow him to the 
gute. I can see her throw her arms around his neck and with tears 
in her eyes, and with a voice almost choked with emotion, I can hear 
her say: “John, I know you are a good Republican, I know you have 
never scratched a ticket, but for God's sake, for my sake, and for the 
sake of our boys, please vote the Democratic ticket to-day and keep 
our country out of war and our boys at home.” I can see that old 
father’s frame shake with anguish as he reluctantly gives his wife 
the promise which gladdens her heart. I can see him shamble down 
to the polling place, call for a ballot and stagger hesitatingly into a 
booth. I can see the pallor overspread his face as he unsteadily marks 
his first and last Democratic ticket. The mockery performed, his sacred 
suffrage perverted and despoiled by willful deception, I see him fold 
his arms in humble contrition and resignation, and with his head 
bowed in humility, 1 see him return to his home and hear him confess 
to his household that he never felt more miserable and despicable in 
all the days of his life. 

Who could go up against a campaign of this character and hope to 
survive, my friends, and yet if California had run true to form we 
would have won in spite of these reprehensible tactics, 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Occasionally we hear Democratic spellbinders prate about the “ pros- 
perity“ of the Wilson administration. Lord forgive them for they 
know not what they do. Prosperity of the Wilson administration! 
“Ye gods and little fishes!” Prosperity based on human bloodshed and 
human misery. I wonder if the American people would like to have 
that species of prosperity again. Prosperity that cost the taxpayers 
of this country more than twenty-five billions and which will ulti- 
mately result in an aggregate cost of perhaps a hundred billions; 
prosperity that takes the young men of our country from happy homes 
and peaceful pursuits to foreign soil to sacrifice their lives and health 
fighting on foreign battle fields for people who do not appreciate the 
sacrifice, Or would they rather have the sort of prosperity that the 
Republican Party always vouchsafes—prosperity of the McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Coolidge variety—prosperity based on sound economic 
business principles, j 

My friends, the Republican Party has always stood for a firm, un- 
equivocal and constructive foreign policy. The Republican Party does 
not visualize Uncle Sam as a swaggering bully with a chip constantly 
on his shoulder, but it does believe in the sanctity of American citizen- 
ship, and that the American citizen is entitled to protection wherever he 
may be, on land or on sea. This policy of the Republican Party is under- 
going the acid test at this very moment in Nicaragua. For 30 years 
Nicaragua enjoyed an era of absolute peace, and during this period 
she invited American capital to come into her midst and help her 
develop her natural resources. As a result of this invitation, in per- 
fect good faith, millions of American dollars have gone into Nicaragua. 
Under its magie influence vast tropical orchards, coffee plantations, and 
mining projects have been established. Several thousand American citi- 
zens have gone to Nicaragua to develop and superintend these various 
enterprises. Almost over night a revolution was precipitated which 
placed American life and American property in jeopardy. In pursuit 
of well-established precedents the State Department dispatched the 
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marines to Nicaragua to protect American property. Immediately a 
loud protest was sounded from Democratic quarters, supplemented by 
attacks from certain newspapers in the United States, which from all 
appearances are financed by Bolshevist gold from abroad. 

There is an element in the United States and also a certain press or- 
ganization that sympathizes with and supports every other nation 
against our own. In our recently strained relations with Mexico they 
espoused the cause of Mexico. They have all the while been on the side 
of Russia and now they are terrifically exercised lest Uncle Sam disci- 
pline too severely the bandit Sandino and his little army of desperadoes. 
They are the loudest champions of war-debt cancellation, disarmament, 
or anything else that is contrary to the spirit of the Republican party 
and this administration. If they don't like Uncle Sam's style, if Old 
Glory has no appeal to their ideals and imagination, why don’t they go 
to Mexico, Russia, or Nicaragua, or some other clime that is more ac- 
ceptable to their tastes? It was perfectly satisfactory to these holier- 
than-thou critics when Woodrow Wilson sent the marines to Haiti and 
San Domingo in 1913 and 1914, where in an attempt to force down the 
throats of the almost defenseless Haitians and San Domingans a 
government whose constitution was actually written in the State 
Department at Washington, killed more than 2,500 natives. Noth- 
ing that begins to approach this episode has occurred or will occur in 
Nicaragua, 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


In addition to protecting life and property in Nicaragua, the Govern- 
ment has a valuable canal right to maintain, to say nothing of our duty 
to defend and preserve the Monroe doctrine. When President Monroe 
promulgated that celebrated creed, he guaranteed, by implication if not 
expressly, protection to the nationals of other Governments who might 
go to these Latin-American countries and find themselves or their prop- 
erty in jeopardy. In this instance, not only was American life and 
American investments jeopardized, but the lives and properties of the 
nationals of other countries were endangered. If we had not promptly 
employed aggressive measures in Nicaragua, England, France, Japan, 
and perhaps other countries who had nationals there might have 
done so, which would have constituted an inyasion of the Monroe 
doctrine which might have involved us in a war with a majoe 
nation. 

Congressman TAYLOR then addressed himself to the condition of the 
country when Harding was inaugurated, declaring that the Republicans 
were confronted by a goyernment disorganized in every department. He 
pointed out that the Harding administration was confronted with a 
bonded indebtedness of twenty-seven billions and a floating indebtedness 
of three-quarters of a billion. He said that Liberty bonds were being 
sold at 85 cents on the dollar and that approximately 5,000,000 work- 
ers were idle. He stated that the Harding administration immediately. 
set about to reduce the Federal pay roll, adopted a budget system and 
installed the most rigid and drastic measures of economy. He pointed 
out that within two years Liberty bonds which had sold for 85 cents 
on the dollar were bringing par, and boasted that the same Liberty 
bonds now were current at a premium. He stated that during Harding- 
Coolidge administrations the public debt had been reduced from twenty- 
seven billions to less than seventeen billions, and asserted that if 
Coolidge could be continued in the executive office and Andrew Melloa 
in charge of the Treasury, the public debt would soon be extinguished 
altogether, 

Mr. TAYLOR devoted some time to a discussion of the tariff, declaring 
that a high protective tariff was the salvation of the American laboring 
man. He said that with our high standards of living it was impossible 
for the American independent laborer to compete with the pauper labor 
of foreign countries. He defended the merchant marine, declaring that 
“we must establish foreign markets to take care of our surplus produc- 
tion,” and that “this can only be done by the establishment of an 
adequate merchant marine. We must consume more, produce less, or 
find a market for our surplus,” he declared. 

IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. TAYLOR devoted some time to a discussion of the immigration 
question, saying that to the Republican Party was due the credit for the 
passage of the first real restricted immigration legislation. He con- 
tended that as a result of immigration legislation passed since 1921, the 
influx of foreigners to our shores has been reduced from almost a million 
to about one hundred and fifty thousand. He said that the immigration 
laws are to labor what a protective tariff is to industry—that both 
reduce competition from abroad. 

Mr. TAYLOR closed his speech by declaring that the Democratic Party 
was in a pathetic and pitiable plight. He said that if they nominated 
Al Smith with his well-known wet and Tammany Hall entanglements, 
he would lose the support of thousands of good Democrats who had 
well-defined views on these vital subjects, and that if they did not nomi- 
nate Smith, the Smith adherents and Tammany would penalize who- 
ever may be nominated. “It is a case of be damned if they do and be 
damned if they don’t,” declared Taylor. He said the Democratic situa- 
tion reminded him of an incident that occurred in Union County many 
years ago. Two men were going through a field when a large bull ap- 
peared on the scene. One of them was wearing a red shirt, which 
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greatly agitated the bovine. With horns in the air and with his tail 
hoisted the excited bull made a rush for the two men, when one of 
them scampered up a tree and the other sought refuge in a cave near 
by. The bull rushed up to the mouth of the cave and began to bellow, 
paw up the ground with his hoofs, and skin the saplings with his horns. 
The fellow in the cave would ever and anon emerge to the mouth of the 
cave and peek out. The bull would make a vicious rush at him and he 
would retreat into the cavern again. Finally he appeared at the mouth 
of the cave, and his associate, who was safely ensconced amidst the 
branches of the tree, yelled out to him and said: “ Why don’t you stay 
in the cave, John, until the bull subsides and goes away!” “Stay in 
the cave, the devil,“ yelled back John, “there is a bear in the cave.“ 
Closing, he said that this story fairly illustrated the precarious predica- 
ment of the Democratic Party in this campaign. 


STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution adopted by the Stone Moun- 
tain Monumental Association, and ask that it be now read by 
the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States passed a special joint 
resolution providing for the appointment of a committee of 10 Members 
of the House of Representatives and five from the Senate to act as the 
accredited representatives of the Senate and House at the exercises held 
at Stone Mountain on April 9, 1928, incident to the unveiling of the 
mounted statue of Gen. Robert E. Lee, and the Speaker of the House, 
Hon. NichoLas LoNGworrH, subsequently appointed Hon. THOMAS M. 
Butt, of Georgia; Hon. Joun Q. TILSON, of Connecticut; Hon. WILLIAM 
W. HASTINGS, of Oklahoma; Hon. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, of Iowa; Hon. 
W. H. SPROUL, of Kansas; Hon. CHARLES L. Faust, of Missouri; Hon. 
C. R. Crisp, of Georgia; Hon. CLARENCE F. Lna, of California; Hon. 
Jomx J. O'Connor, of New York; and Hon. Witiiam W. ARNOLD, of 
Illinois, and said Representatives visited Atlanta and were present at the 
exercises referred to; 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Stone Mountain Monumental Associa- 
tion are hereby extended to the Congress of the United States for their 
gracious act in giving official recognition to this auspicious event in the 
manner recited, together with sincere assurances of the grateful ap- 
preciation of this association and all connected therewith, we being 
desirous of formally testifying to the high regard we entertain and feel 
for this renewed evidence of the sympathy and support of the Congress 
for the great monument being built upon Stone Mountain, on a prior 
occasion evidenced in such notable and historic manner. 

I hereby certify that the aboye and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of a resotution passed at a mecting of the executive committee of 
the Stone Mountain Confederate Monumental Association regularly and 
properly held on the 11th day of April, 1928. 

Witness my hand and the corporate seal of said association this 11th 
day of April, 1928. 

ROGERS WINTER, 
Secretary Stone Mountain 
Confederate Monumental Association, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission 
to speak a little while before we have the recess. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment in order that I may submit a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska, Yes; I will do anything for the 
promotion of harmony. 

SETTLEMENT OF SUITS AGAINST THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 3581. The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Girrerr] has withdrawn his objection to 
the present consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 8581) authorizing the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to settle claims and suits against the District of Columbia 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they hereby are, empowered to settle, in their discretion, 
claims and suits, either at law or in equity, against the District of 
Columbia whenever the cause of action— 

(a) Arises out of the negligence or wrongful act, either of commis- 
sion or omission, of any officer or employee of the District of Columbia 
for whose negligence or acts the District of Columbia is prima facie 
liable to respond in damages. 

(b) Arises out of the existence of facts and circumstances which place 
the claim or suit within the dectrines and principles of law decided 
by the courts of the District of Columbia or by the Supreme Court of 
the United States to be controlling in the District of Columbia, 
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Src. 2. No proceeding to cancel a tax assessment, or to recover taxes 
paid, shall be brought after one year from the date of the decision of a 
court of last resort holding void the law under which the tax was levied 
or paid. 

Suc. 3. No settlement of any claim or cause of action herein author- 
ized to be made by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall 
in any event exceed the sum of $3,000, and all settlements entered into 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia acting under the terms 
and provisions of this act shall be presented to the Congress, together 
with a brief statement of the nature of the claim or suit, the amount 
claimed, and the amount of the settlement, with a summary of the 
evidence and circumstances under which the settlement was made, Ap- 
propriations for the payment of such settlements ‘are hereby authorized, 
payment thereof to be made in the same manner as are other expendi- 
tures for the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from and after its passage, but 
nothing herein contained shall be construed as prohibiting the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia from proceeding according to the 
terms and provisions hereof to settle any claim or suit pending at the 
time of the enactment hereof, irrespective of the date of presentation of 
the claim to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia or the date 
of the filing of the suit, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 6, strike out all of section 2 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized and empowered to grant relief in claims for refund of taxes 
paid, or for cancellation of assessments heretofore made in such cases 
where like assessments, or assessments against property of similar 
character, have been held to be void or erroneous by decision of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, or the Supreme Court of the United States: 
Provided, That any claims for refunds of taxes heretofore paid or for 
cancellations of assessments heretofore made shall be filed within one 
year from the approval of this act. 

“Nothing contained in this act shall be construed as reducing the 
period of the statute of limitations.” 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “$3,000” and insert “ $5,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, : 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the Senate bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBJA BY THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I moye to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H. R. 13461 as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 13461 as amended, 
The Clerk will report the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That whenever the head of any executive depart- 
ment or independent bureau, or other officer of the United States, or 
any board or commission of the United States, hereinafter referred 
to as the acquiring authority, has been, or hereafter shall be, author- 
ized by law to acquire real property in the District of Columbia for 
the construction of any public building or work, or for parks, parkways, 
public playgrounds, or any other public purpose, such acquiring au- 
thority shall be, and hereby is, authorized to acquire the same in the 
name of the United States by condemnation under judicial process 
whenever in the opinion of such acquiring authority it is necessary 
or advantageous so to do; and in eyery such case the Attorney General 
of the United States, upon the request of such acquiring authority, 
shall cause a proceeding in rem for such condemnation to be instituted 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, holding a special 
term as a district court of the United States, which court is hereby 
vested with jurisdiction of all such cases of condenination with full 
power to hear and determine all issues of law and fact that may arise 
in the same. 


INSTITUTION OF PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 2. Every such condemnation proceeding shall be instituted by 
filing in said court a verified petition which shall contain or have 
annexed thereto the following: 

(1) A statement of the authority under which and the public use for 
which the lands are to be acquired, 

(2) A description of the lands to be acquired sufficient for the identifi- 
cation thereof. Where such lands, taken together, constitute all pri- 
vately owned land in any square in the city of Washington, it shall be 
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sufficient to designate the same by the number of the square as the 
same appears on the records of squares in the office of the surveyor 
of the District of Columbia. 

(3) A plan showing the lands to be acquired. 

(4) The names of the owners of the lands to be acquired, so far as 
ascertainable by reasonable inquiry, and of the persons in actual and 
open possession of the same. If it shall appear from the land records 
of the District of Columbia that a right, title, interest, or estate in 
said lands was formerly vested in any person who is known or may 
be presumed to be deceased, which right, title, interest, or estate, if 
valid and subsisting, would be adverse to the person in present posses- 
sion claiming to be owner of said lands, and the names of the heirs 
or devisees of such deeeased person are not known, it shall be sufficient 
to describe them in the petition and in any order of citation or publica- 
tion or other process thereon as “the unknown heirs or devisees” of 
such deceased person. And such designation shall be valid and effective 
to all intents and purposes as if all persons claiming by, through, or 
under said deceased person had been specifically named. 

(5) A statement of the estate or interest in said lands which peti- 
tioner intends to acquire for the public use stated. 

(6) A prayer that said lands be condemned and taken for the use of 
the United States and that the title to the same in fee simple, or such 
estate or interest as may be specified, be vested in the United States. 


CITATION AND NOTICE 


Sec. 3. The court shall cause public notice of the institution of such 
proceeding to be given by an order of citation requiring all persons 
claiming to have any right, title, interest, or estate in the lands to be 
acquired, or to be entitled to compensation in respect of the taking of 
the same, and all persons occupying the same, to appear in said court on 
a day to be named in said order of citation to answer the petition and 
make claim for the compensation to which they deem themselves 
entitled. 

Suc. 4. Such order of citation shall contain a description of the lands 
to be acquired sufficient for the identification thereof and the names of 
the persons given in the petition as claiming to have any right, title, 
interest, or estate in said lands or to be entitled to compensation in 
respect of the taking of the same and as occupying the same. If any 
such person is alleged in said petition to be a nonresident of the District 
of Columbia, the order of citation shall also state the last place of resi- 
dence of such person, if known. 

Src. 5. Said order of citation shall be published at least once a week 
for three consecutive weeks in some newspaper of general circulation 
published in the District of Columbia, 

Sec. 6. Upon the filing of said petition, the court shall pass an 
order directing a citation to issne for each of the persons named therein 
who is, so far as ascertainable by reasonable inquiry, residing, or 
sojourning at the time within the District of Columbia, to be served 
in the same manner as a citation in action at law and to be returned 
by some day to be named in said order, not less than 10 days or more 
than 20 days from the day of filing of said petition. If personal 
service be not had before the return day, the order may be renewed 
from time to time as the court may think proper. If any such person 
is reported nonresident or unknown, or is returned non est, the court 
may order the United States marshal for the District of Columbia to 
set up a copy of the order of citation for such persons upon the 
property. The court shall also require notice of said proceedings to 
be given by mailing, by registered mail, postpaid, a copy of said order 
of citation to such of the persons named therein as may be shown by 
said petition or by affidavit, or by information acquired by the United 
States marshal, to be nonresidents of the District of Columbia, such 
copy to be addressed to such person or persons at the last-known 
place of residence, 

DEFAULT IN APPEARANCE 


Sec. 7. Int default of appearance on or before the return day 
specified in sald order of citation (or on or before such further day 
as the court for cause shown may allow for the purpose) every per- 
son haying any right, title, interest, or estate in the lands described in 
said order, or entitled to compensation in respect of the taking of the 
game or entitled to the possession of, or occupying the same, shall 
be deemed to have consented to the taking and condemnation of said 
lands for the public purpose stated at and for such compensation as 
may be finally awarded therefor in the proceeding and shall be bound 
by all orders, judgments, and decrees that may be entered in said 
proceeding. 

Sec. 8. The court may, by order, upon application and for cause shown, 
at any time prior to final judgment permit any person claiming any 
right, title, interest, or estate in the lands to be acquired or to be 
entitled to compensation in respect of the taking of the same to 
appear in said proceeding upon such terms and conditions as the 
court may direct. 


GUARDIANS AD LITEM 


Src. 9. If any person having, or claiming to have, any right, title, 
interest, or estate in the lands to be acquired, or entitled, or claiming 
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to be entitled, to compensation in respect of the taking of the same, 
or entitled or claiming to be entitled, to the possession of the same, 
appears to be under legal disability by reason of infancy, insanity, 
idiocy, or other like cause, the court, after the return day specified 
in the order of citation, upon the application of any person interested, 
shall appoint some suitable person as guardian ad litem to appear 
for such person under disability. Failure to apply for the appoint- 
ment of a guardian ad litem for any such person under disability shall 
not affect the validity of the proceedings. 


VESTING OF TITLE AND RIGHT TO COMPENSATION 


Sec, 10. The petitioner may file in the cause, with the petition or at 
any time before judgment, a declaration of taking signed by the 
authority empowered by law to acquire the lands described in the 
petition, declaring that said lands are thereby taken for the use of 
the United States. Said declaration of taking shall contain or have 
annexed thereto— 

(1) A statement of the authority under which and the public use 
for which said lands are taken. 

(2) A description of the lands taken sufficient for the identification 
thereof, 

(3) A statement of the estate or interest in said lands taken for 
said public use. 

(4) A plan showing the lands taken, 

(5) A statement of the sum of money estimated by said acquiring 
authority to be just compensation for the land taken. 

Upon the filing of said declaration of taking and of the deposit in 
the registry of the court, to the use of the persons entitled thereto, 
an amount equal to the assessed value of the land to be taken, title 
to the said lands in fee simple absolute, or such less estate or interest 
therein as is specified in said declaration, shall vest in the United 
States of America, and said lands shall be deemed to be condemned 
and taken for the use of the United States, and the right to just 
compensation for the same shall vest in the persons entitled thereto; 
and said compensation shall be ascertained and awarded in said pro- 
ceeding and established by judgment therein, and the said judgment 
shall include, as part of the just compensation awarded, interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum on the amount finally awarded as the 
value of the property as of the date of taking, from said date to the 
date of payment; but interest shall not be allowed on so much 
thereof as shall have been paid into the registry. No sum so paid into 
the registry shall be charged with commissions or poundage. 

Upon the application of the parties in interest the court may order 
that the money deposited in the registry of the court, or any part 
thereof, be paid forthwith for or on account of the just compensation 
to be awarded in said proceeding. If the compensation finally awarded 
in respect of said lands or any parcel thereof shall exceed the amount 
of the money so received by any person entitled, the court shall enter 
judgment against the United States for the amount of the deficiency. 

Upon the filing of a declaration of taking, the court shall have 
power to fix the time within which and the terms upon which the 
parties in possession shall be required to surrender possession to the 
petitioner. The court shall have power to make such orders in 
respect of encumbrances, liens, rents, taxes, assessments, insurance, and 
other charges, if any, as shall be just and equitable. 


SETTING DATE FOR TRIAL AND SELECTION OF JURY 


Sec. 11, When all the persons who have been summoned or published 
against in said case, as hereinbefore provided, have either answered or 
are in default as aforesaid, and all persons under legal disability have 
answered by their guardians ad litem, or, in the judgment of the court, 
ample opportunity has been given for the same, the case shall be 
regarded as ready for trial, and, upon the application of any party to 
said suit, the court shall forthwith set an early date to be especially 
fixed by it, not less than 10 nor more than 20 days from the date of 
such application, for the trial of the issues of law and fact raised in 
said case and the ascertainment of the compensation or damages to be 
awarded for the taking of the lands to be condemned. The court shall 
thereupon order the jury commission to draw from the special box 
provided for by law the names of as many persons, not less than 20, 
as the court may direct, and to certify said names to the clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as a panel of prospective 
jurors. The persons so certified shall be thereupon summoned by the 
United States marshal for the District of Columbia to appear in said 
court on the day specially fixed for the trial of sald cause. Before 
selecting or impaneling said jury the court may, in its discretion, cause 
a second, third, or other further list of prospective jurors to be drawn, 
certified, and summoned in like manner. From the persons so certified 
and summoned the court, after examination on oath and in open court 
as to their qualifications, shall select and impanel a jury of five capable 
and disinterested persons who shall have the qualifications of jurors 
as prescribed by law for the courts of the District of Columbia, and in 
addition thereto shall be freeholders of said district and shall not be in 
the service or employment of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia. 
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OATH OF JUROR 


Sec. 12. To the jurors so selected and impaneled the court shall 
administer an oath or affirmation that they are not interested in any 
manner in the lands to be condemned and that they are not to their 
knowledge related to any person interested therein, and that they will 
impartially and to the best of their judgment ascertain, appraise, and 
award just compensation for the lands to be condemned and taken in 
said proceeding. 

VIEW 


Sec. 13. After being selected, impaneled, and sworn, and before hear- 
ing the evidence, the jury shall be taken by the marshal upon the lands 
to be acquired at a time to be fixed by the court in order to view 
the said lands; and all parties in interest, their attorneys, and repre- 
sentatives shall have the right to be present at such view. 


TRIAL 


Sec. 14. After such view and the jury shall have returned to the 
court, the trial of said cause shall be proceeded with before the court 
and jury. Any person who has appeared in the cause claiming any 
right, title, interest, or estate in the land to be taken, or compensa- 
tion on account of the taking of the same, shall have the right to submit 
evidence concerning the yalue of such land, parcel by parcel, the nature 
and extent of his right, interest, or estate therein, and the compensa- 
tion justly due for the taking of the same. No new structure or 
substantial alteration of a permanent nature, the purpose or natural 
effect of which is to enhance the value of the land to be taken, erected, 
or made thereon after the institution of the condemnation proceedings 
shall be taken into consideration in assessing and awarding compensa- 
tion for said land. If the land to be valued shall have been taken by 
virtue of a declaration of taking, as provided in this act, said land 
shall be valued for the purposes of compensation as of the date of such 
taking; and if, by act of the owner or other party claiming to be 
entitled to compensation, the value of the land for the use for which 
it is to be taken has been diminished, as by cutting trees, excavating, 
grading, or otherwise altering its physical condition, allowance, if peti- 
tioner so elects, shall be made in assessing compensation for such 
diminution in value. Every party, whether petitioner or respondent, 
may except to any ruling of the court admitting or excluding evidence, 
granting, rejecting, or modifying prayers for instruction, or other 
ruling made in the cause in like manner as in other civil trials. 


VERDICT 


Sec, 15. At the close of the evidence the court shall charge the 
jury as in other trials at law and furnish them with a written form to 
be used in returning their verdict. The members of the jury may 
separate when not engaged in the consideration of their verdict. 
When the jury, or a majority thereof, shall have agreed upon their 
verdict they shall, through their foreman, so notify the court, which 
shall thereupon pass an order setting a day for the return of the 
verdict in open court. The verdict shall be in writing subscribed 
by the jurors concurring therein, and shall set forth, parcel by parcel, 
the compensation to be paid for the taking of the lands to be con- 
demned. 


SETTING ASIDE VERDICT 


Sec. 16. The court shall have power to set aside or vacate the verdict 
of the jury, or any award contained therein, and to grant a new 
trial upon the same grounds as in other trials at law and upon the 
ground that said verdict, or any award contained therein is, in the 
judgment of the court, grossly excessive, or inadequate, or otherwise 
unreasonable or unjust. In case the verdict or any award contained 
therein is set aside or vacated, the court shall award a new trial with 
respect to the lands as to which said verdict or such award is set 
aside or vacated; and the court shall fix a date for a new trial and 
order a new panel of prospective jurors to be drawn, certified, and 
summoned as hereinbefore provided; and the cause shall be proceeded 
with as if no such verdict or award had been rendered. 

PROCEEDINGS AFTER VERDICT 

See. 17. No motion for a new trial or to set aside or vacate the 
verdict, in whole or in part, or any award contained therein, shall 
be made after the expiration of 20 days, Sundays and legal holidays 
excluded, from the rendition thereof; and if no such motion be filed 
within such time, the yerdict and the award or awards contained therein 
shall become final and conclusive, and judgment shall be entered 
thereon, 

JUDGMENT 

Sec. 18. In the event that any verdict or any award contained 
therein shall become final by lapse of time or that any motion filed 
to set aside or vacate the same or to grant a new trial in respect 
thereof shall have been denied or overruled, the court shall enter judg- 
ment against the United States in favor of the parties entitled for 
the sum or sums awarded as just compensation, respectively, for the 
lands condemned for the use of the United States. 

PAYMENT OF JUDGMENT 


Sec. 19. Any final judgment rendered against the United States un- 
der any provision of this act shall have like force and effect as a 
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money judgment rendered against the United States by the Court of 
Claims in a suit in respect of which the United States has expressly 
consented to be sued; and the amount of any such final judgment 
shall be paid out of any specific appropriation applicable to the case, if 
any such there be; and when no such appropriation exists, said judg- 
ment shall be paid in the same manner (except with respect to in- 
terest) as judgments rendered by the Court of Claims in cases under 
its general jurisdiction. ~ 
APPEAL 


Sec. 20. Any party aggrieved by any final judgment in a proceeding 
under this act may appeal therefrom to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, and upon such appeal said court shall have 
power to review said judgment and affirm, reverse, or modify the same 
as on appeals in other actions at law. No such appeal, nor any bond 
or undertaking given therein, shall operate to prevent or delay the 
vesting of title to said lands in the United States, but upon the filing 
of a declaration of taking or (if no declaration of taking is filed) 
upon payment to the party entitled or deposit in the registry of the 
court, of the amount awarded by any judgment, title shall yest in 
the United States, saving to all parties their right to just compensa- 
tion. In the event that the compensation finally awarded and ad- 
judged for such lands shall exceed the amount awarded and adjudged 
by the judgment appealed from, said court shall enter judgment for 
the deficiency with interest as hereinbefore provided. 

PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION INTO COURT 


Sec. 21. Payment into the registry of the court for the use of all 
parties entitled of the sum of money adjudged to be just compensation 
for the lands to be condemned and taken, or for any parcel thereof, or 
any interest therein, shall constitute payment of such compensation. 
Upon such payment the petitioner shall be entitled to an order declar- 
ing that the title to the lands in respect of which such compensation 
is so paid is vested in the United States of America. The money so 
paid into the registry of the court shall be deemed to be vested in 
the persons owning or interested in said lands, according to their 
respective estates and interests, and said money shall take the place 
and stand in lieu of the lands condemned. The court, upon the 
application of the petitioner or of any party in interest, shall have 
power to determine and direct who is entitled to receive payment of 
the money so paid into the registry, and may, in its discretion, order 
a reference to the auditor of the court or a special master to ascertain 
the facts on which such determination and direction are to be made. 


DELIVERY OF POSSESSION 


Sec. 22. In cases in which possession shall not have been awarded 
pursuant to a declaration of taking, when the adjudged compensation 
shall have been paid into the registry as directed in the judgment of 
the court and a certified copy of such judgment, with a certificate of 
the clerk of the court showing such payment, has been served upon 
the person in possession of said lands, such person shall, upon demand, 
deliver possession thereof to the petitioner. In case possession is not 
delivered when so demanded, the petitioner may apply to the court 
without notice (unless the court shall require notice to be given) for a 
writ of assistance, and the court, upon proof of the service of the 
copy of the final order or judgment and certificate of the clerk show- 
ing payment as aforesaid, shall thereupon cause such writ to be issued, 
which shall be executed in the same manner as when issued in other 
eases for the delivery of possession of real property. 


AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 23. In all proceedings under this act the court shall have 
power at any stage of the proceeding to allow amendments in form or 
substance in any petition, citation, summons, process, answer, declara- 
tion of taking, order, verdict, or other proceeding, including amend- 
ment in the description of the lands sought to be condemned, whenever 
such amendment will not impair the substantial rights of any party 
in interest. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 24. In all proceedings under this act, where the mode or man- 
ner of conducting the proceedings Is not expressly provided for by law, 
the court shall haye power to make all necessary orders and give all 
necessary directions to carry into effect the object and intent of this 
act and of the several acts of Congress heretofore or hereafter enacted 
conferring authority to acquire lands for the use of the United States. 


PROVISIONS FOR SAVING PENDING PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 25. The repeal, express or implied, of any existing law or the 
alteration or amendment thereof by virtue of anything in this act 
contained shall not affect (1) any act done or any right, including the 
right to appeal, accruing or accrued under the law so repeaied, altered, 
or amended, or (2) any suit or proceeding pending in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, or in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, or the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
writ of error, appeal, certificate, writ of certiorari, or upon applica- 
tion for writ of error, appeal, certificate, or writ of certiorari, at the 
time of the taking effect of this act; but all suits and proceedings 
shall be proceeded with and disposed of in the same manner and with 
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the same effect as if this act had not been passed, save and except only 
that in any condemnation suit or proceeding for the condemnation of 
land for the use of the United States pending in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia in which commissioners of appraisement shall 
not haye been appointed by the court at the time of the taking effect 
of this act, the trial of said condemnation suit or proceeding shall 
proceed and be conducted from that point forward in accordance with 
the provisions of this act; and all evidence as to the value of the 
property to be condemned and taken shall be given before the court and 
jury as in this act prescribed and the matter shall be proceeded with 
and disposed of in the same manner and with like effect as if the 
| proceeding had been originally begun and the petition filed and all prior 
proceedings had under and pursuant to the provisions of this act and 
after the taking effect of the same. 


PROCEBDINGS ON BEHALF OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NOT AFFECTED 
BY THIS ACT 


Src, 26. This act shall not affect any suit or proceeding begun, now 
pending, or hereafter to be instituted under chapter 15 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia, by or on behalf of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for the condemnation of land for sites of 
schoolhouses, fire or police stations, or for a right of way for sewers, 
or for any other municipal use; but as to all such suits and proceed- 
ings, and the right of said commissioners to institute the same, said 
chapter shall be and remain in full force and effect as if this act had 
not been made. 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 
Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and forty-five Mem- 
bers are present—not a quorum, “4 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 90] 

Allen Cullen Igoe Reece 
Almon Darrow Johnson, Okla. Reid, III. 
Andrew Davey Jones Rutherford 
Anthony Dempsey Kearns Sabath 
Auf der Heide De Kouen Kelly Sanders, N. Y, 
Bachara Dickinson, Mo. Kem: Sanders, Tex. 
Bachmann Dickstein Kendall Shreve 
Bankhead Doutrich Kerr Somers, N. Y. 
Beck, Pa yle Ketcham Spearing 
Beck, Drane Kunz Stalker 
Beers Drewry Kurtz Stevenson 
Begg Eaton pon ty Stobbs 
B r England Leec Strong, Pa. 
Black, Tex. Englebright Lindsay Strother 
Blanton Eslick Lyon Sullivan 
Bloom Estep cSwain Tatgenhorst 
Bohn Evans, Calif. Magrady Tillman 
Boies Fish artin, La, Underwood 
Bowles Fisher Menges Upale 
Bowling Fitzgerald. W. T. Michaelson Vincent, Mich, 

Fitzpatrick Moore, Ky. Vinson, Ga. 
Boylan Free Morgan Warren 
Brand, Ohio Fulmer Morin Wason 
Britten Gambrill Nelson, Me. Watres 
Bulwinkle Garrett, Tenn. Nelson, Wis, Watson 
Busho Golder Norton, N. J elch, Calif, 
Campbell Goldsborough O'Brien Weller 
Carley Goodwin O'Connell Welsh, Pa 
Chase Graham O'Connor, N. Y. White, Colo. 
Clancy Gregory Oldfield White, Kans, 
Cochran, Pa. Greenwood Oliver, N. Y. Wiliams, Mo, 
Cole, Iowa jriest Palmer Wilson, Miss. 
Combs Hall, IN. Peavey Wolverton 
Connally, Tex. Hammer Perkins Woodrum 
Conner Hancock Porter Wright 
Connolly, Pa. Hare Pou Wurzbach 
Corning Hersey Pratt Wyant 
Cox Hudspeth 8 Yates 
Crisp Hughes ansley Yon 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-two Members 
- are present, a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I object. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill with amendments? 

The SPEAKER. With amendments; yes. The Clerk will 
continue the reading of the bill as proposed to be amended. | 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second may be considered as ordered. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN and Mr. Scharm were appointed tellers. | 

The House divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 98, noes 2. 

So a second was ordered. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. From the fact that the teller vote has not 
revealed a quorum, it appears that automatically a call of the 
House on the point of no quorum is ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Chair will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and 
sixty-five Members are present, a quorum. The gentleman 
from Maryland is recognized for 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I am going to be very brief. I will state that the bill before 
the House is a new condemnation law for the use of the Fed- 
eral Government. It does not apply to condemnation proceed- 
ings of the District of Columbia. It is to amend the condemna- 
tion laws for the taking of public land in the District of 
Columbia. It is a meritorious measure; it is drafted by the 
Department of Justice and the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, and I certainly hope this bill will pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, we are considering House bill 
13461, making drastic changes in the condemnation proceedings 
of the District of Columbia. The committee reported this bill 
on May 15, but has not seen fit to haye it brought up for con- 
sideration in the House, where full and free debate could be 
had and opportunity given to offer and consider amendments. 
The committee reporting this bill have admitted 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I will yield for a question. 
` Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the gentleman for or against this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will state to the gentleman that if he will 
control his Democratic colleagues I will proceed and he will 
ascertain whether I am for or against the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to say that most of the disorder 
comes from the opposite side of the aisle. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I refuse to yield further. I appreciate the 
feeling of the membership of this House at this late hour, and 
over in the other body this morning we witnessed the same 
spectacle, when a gentleman was exercising his rights under the 
rules of the other body in representing the views of his con- 
stituents—— 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman said the committee saw 
fit. He does not mean an epileptic fit, does he? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Well, that facetious question does not merit 
a reply and I refuse to yield further. The Committee on the 
District of Columbia at this late hour admit that the bill as 
reported was not in proper shape to pass because the committee 
has incorporated far-reaching amendments with the motion to 
suspend. The Members haye not even had an opportunity to 
look at the bill with the drastic amendments incorporated. I 
for one do not intend to see this legislation logrolled through in 
the last hour of this session of Congress under suspension of the 
rules, and have therefore been using every opportunity under 
the parliamentary situation to prevent its passage, and if that 
can not be done, to delay its passage so that action can not be 
completed by the other body before adjournment. 

The committee amendments, which the House had no notice 
of but which you are incorporating in this long bill of 20 pages, 
provide that in the condemnation proceedings the owners will 
be paid the assessed valuation and then they will wait until 


the courts determine the full amount to be paid, but imme- 
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diately upon payment of the assessed valuation the title to the 
property will vest in the Government. 

This may protect the Government but it does not protect the 
rights of the citizens. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I can not yield right now. 

Section 10, as embodied in the bill reported by the committee, 
is not the section 10 which you are adopting if you vote for the 
motion to suspend the rules, because the committee has sub- 
mitted a very drastic amendment to section 10. The committee 
report states: 


Section 10 provides a method by which, when desired, not only 
possession but the vesting of absolute title to the land in the United 
States may be secured by making deposits of the estimated value in 
the registry of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the 
right to just compensation for the property taken at the same time 
vesting in the persons entitled thereto. 


The amendment which you are asked to incorporate in the 
bill, when you vote to pass the bill with the amendments which 
the committee include in the motion to suspend, provides for the 
assessed valuation instead of the estimated compensation. 

Page 3 of the committee report contains an argument in 
favor of the passage of the bill reading as follows: 


Third. At present the owner retains the title, possession, and control 
of the property in this District until the completion of the condemna- 
tion proceedings, until the final award is determined, and final payment 
has been made for the property to be taken. As a result it has occurred 
that owners, being opposed to the taking, have seriously injured the 
value of the property as to the public purposes for which it is sought, 
namely, by cutting down forests, excavating and grading the land, 
filling yalleys and streams, removing the growth and the top soil, and 
otherwise greatly damaging the property for park development or 
other public uses. Section 14 has been framed to prevent recurrence of 
such experiences, 


Now, is this Congress in the last hour of the session going to 
pass a 20-page bill, drastically amended by the committee, with- 
out having an opportunity to study the amendment, many Mem- 
bers not having an opportunity even to hear the amendments 
which are going to so drastically change the condemnation pro- 
cedure and affect the property rights of the American citizens 
owning property in the District of Columbia just because, 
perhaps, in the past there have been a few abuses? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will yield for a pertinent question, but not 
for any political interjection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I want to point out to the gentle- 
man that the gentleman himself voted for the same sort of 
amendment to the Mississippi flood control bill when he voted 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] and 
myself on the LaGuardia amendments. i 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will say to the gentleman I did no such 
thing. [Laughter and applause.] When I voted for the 
LaGuardia amendments I knew what amendments the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] was going to offer to 
the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. They were the same as this 
amendment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Those amendments were also debated and 
are not the same in fact or principle as the provisions of this 
bill. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman think the 
people of the Mississippi Valley are entitled to as much protec- 
tion as the people of the District? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I fear if Tammany is going to protect the 
people of the Mississippi Valley they will not get very much 
protection. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. They all voted for the bill 

Mr. SCHAFER. They especially will not get much protection 
if the practically impossible should happen and we should have 
a Tammany President, with Mr. Guffey, of alien-property fame, 
in the Cabinet, if we may take his record in handling the alien- 
property situation in New York and elsewhere under the Wilson 
administration as a criterion. We could not then look for much 
protection for the people of the Mississippi Valley or any of the 
other taxpayers. [Applause.] : 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does this have anything to do with 
flood control? The gentleman said something awhile ago about 
flood control. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I will state to the gentleman that the gen- 
tleman from New York, one of the assistant chieftains of Tam- 
many, interjected the flood-eontrol question. The bill under 
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consideration does not have anything to do with flood control, 
but with condemnation proceedings in the District. 

e earners What does it concern? What is it all 
about? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman know? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to know. The gentleman is 
trying to explain it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I am trying to explain it, and I believe 
there are a great many Members of Congress who do not know 
what it is all about, especially since amendments have been 
incorporated in the motion to suspend, of which they had no 
previous notice. 

I do not see why the District Committee desires to jam this 
bill of 20 pages through at this hour. Thirty minutes from now 
the Congress adjourns. Does that committee hope that the bill 
will be passed by the Senate at this session? If the bill which 
changes the condemnation proceedings and the property rights 
of the American citizens is so urgent, then I say the Committee 
on the District of Columbia should have made arrangements 
for its consideration on one of the District days. ` 

We had several District days when Congress adjourned at 
half past 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon. If this legislation 
were so urgent, why did not the committee bring it before Con- 
gress at that time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman is serious in his 
position and I want to answer his question. The District has 
had but two days this session. The last two days that the 
District was entitled to were taken for other legislation. This 
bill is necessary and will save the Government, if enacted, a 
million and a half to two million dollars. 

Mr. SCHAFER. On one of those two days when we had the 
Van Winkle bill up the District Committee of the House was 
willing to adjourn about 4 o’clock and did adjourn. 

Mr. Speaker, I can see the writing on the wall. I know from 
my experience in prior Congresses that in the closing hours 
some bills are passed very hurriedly without much considera- 
tion. I ask the Members before they cast their vote for this 
bill, before they adopt this 20-page bill with drastic amend- 
ments, under suspension of the rules, to hesitate a moment. 
The bill can not be engrossed and passed by the Senate at this 
session, so why be stampeded? y 

I appreciate the fact that when the Government is in the 
market to purchase property for a school site or a site for a 
Government building the owners ask for the property many 
times its assessed valuation. I can tell the District Committee 
how they can stop that practice. The present Supreme Court 
site has been under consideration by the Government for some 
time. The owners of the property have submitted a valuation 
and there is a great deal of other vacant property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Let us change the site of the Supreme Court 
and tell the assessors to assess the owners of the present pro- 
posed site on the full valuation that they have themselves now 
placed upon it. You will thereby notify all those who demand 
exorhitant prices for property which the Government desires to 
purchase that the Government will not be exploited.. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scnarer) there were 272 ayes and 34 noes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
the yeas and nays. All those in favor of taking the question 
by the yeas and nays will rise. [After counting.] Two Mem- 
bers standing, not a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays 
are refused. 

So two-thirds having voted in favor thereof the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 325. An act repealing existing law requiring the Post- 
master General to report action taken on claims of postmasters ; 

H. R. 802. An act to correct the military record of Curtis P. 
Wise; 

H. R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

H. R. 3241. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley; 

H. R. 3539. An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

H. R. 4380. An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 6669. An act fixing the salary of the Public Printer and 
the Deputy Public Printer ; 

H. R. 6685. An act to regulate the employment of minors 
within the District of Columbia ; 
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H. R. 7354. An act to allow the Postmaster General to pro- 
mote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of special mechanics; 
H. R. 7492. An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 

H. R. 8628. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 

H. R. 9051. An act to amend section 1 of the act of February 
22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for 
other purposes“; 

H. R. 10073. An act to change the name of Railroad Avenue, 
between Nichols Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue: 

II. R. 10166. An act to amend the Foreign Service buildings 
act, 1926; 

II. R. 10244. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. 
Shand, United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois 
National Guard; 

II. R. 10435. An act providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
persons who seryed in the military or nayal forces of the 
United States during the World War; 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
Territories and insular possessions of the United States; 

H.R.11758. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for a levee through the Chalmette National 
Cemetery ; 

H. R. 11931. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 25, 1919, as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and 
February 27, 1926; 

H. R. 11981. An act to authorize officers of the Medical Corps 
to account certain service in computing their rights for retire- 
ment, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12064. An act to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law to be made annually to Congress; 

H. R. 12280. An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compen- 
sation of William J. Tilson. 3 

H. R. 12352. An act to require certain contracts entered into 
by the Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to 
make them, to be in writing, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12605. An act to enable the Postmaster General to pur- 
chase and erect community mail boxes on rural routes and to 
rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural delivery ; 

H. R. 12938. An act for the relief of the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6. 1920; 

H. R. 13039. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; 

H. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport ; 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Alabama 
the silver service presented to the United States for the battle- 
ship Alabama; 

H. R. 13248. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of one fleet submarine ; 5 

H. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, 
Tex. ; 

H. R. 13399. An act authorizing the Baltimore Gas Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a Maryland corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near Dunbar, W. Va.; 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or near 
Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 13512. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1924; 

H. R. 13621. An act to authorize preparation and publication 
of supplements to the Code of Laws of the United States with 
perfecting amendments, printing of bills to codify the laws re- 
lating to the District of Columbia, and of such code and of 
supplements thereto, and for distribution; . 
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H. R. 13622. An act to amend and supplement the Code of 
the Laws of the United States of America; 

H. R. 13644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes 
Lighthouse Reservation, La. ; 

H. R. 18651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale 
County on the highway now under construction from Dothan 
to Enterprise; 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and the 
State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr Ferry, La.; 

H. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union; 

H. R. 13996. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl River 
at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss.; 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution providing for the granting 
of veterans’ proference in civil-service examinations; 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the striking of a 
medal commemorative of the achievements of Thomas A. Hdi- 
son in illumining the path of progress through the development 
and application of inventions that have revolutionized civiliza- 
tion in the last century; and 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to preserve for development 
the potential water power and park facilities of the gorge and 
Great Falls of the Potomac River. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 126. An act for the relief of May Gordon Rodes and Sara 
Louise Rodes, heirs at law of Tyree Rodes, deceased ; 

S. 343. An act for the relief of Sallie Stapleford, Mrs. J. C. 
Stuckert, Mary E. Hildebrand, Kate Wright, Mary M. Janvier, 
Harry L. Gray, Frank D. Carrow, Harry V. Buckson, George H. 
Swain, Claude N. Jester, and Charles H. Jamison ; 

S. 363. An act for the relief of Louise M. Cambouri; 

S. 433. An act for the relief of Harry C. Bradley; 

S. 443. An act for the relief of Larry M. Temple; 

S. 444. An act for the relief of H. C. Magoon ; 

S. 471. An act for the relief of Agnes McManus and George J. 
McManus; ; 

S. 513. An act for the relief of the Hottum-Kennedy Dry 
Dock Co., of Memphis, Tenn. ; ` 

S. 652. An act for the relief of Edgar Travis, sr. ; 

S. 1297. An act for the relief of Alice E. Moore; 

S. 1486. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Addison E. Bullard; 

S. 1541. An act for the relief of George A. Robertson; 

S. 1609. An act recognizing the heroic conduct, devotion to 
duty, and skill on the part of the officers and crews of the 
U. S. S. Republic, American Trader, President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Harding, and the British steamship Cameronia, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 1645. An act for reimbursement of W. H. Talbert; 

S. 1769. An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased ; 

S. 1825. To amend section 12 of the act approved June 10, 
1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service,“ as amended by the act of June 1, 1926 (44 
Stat. L. 680), so as to authorize an allowance of 3 cents per 
mile, in lieu of transportation in kind, for persons using pri- 
vately owned conveyances while traveling under competent 
orders: 

S. 1981. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock 
No. 6; 

S. 2061. An act for the relief of W. H. Kaufman; 

S. 2076. An act authorizing the allotment of Carl J. Reid 
Dussome as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust 
patent to him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reserva- 
tion, Okla. ; 

S. 2336. An act for the relief of Nina MacDonald, Zenus V. 
Johnston, Margaret E. Thompson, Arthur L. Beaman, and May 


An act for the relief of the firm of M. Levin & Sons; 
. An act for the relief of James E. Trussell ; 

. An act for the relief of C. R. Olberg; 

. An act for the relief of Charlie McDonald; 

. An act for the relief of Robert O. Edwards; 

. An act for the relief of Southern Shipyard Corpora- 


. An act for the relief of Donald M. Davidson; 
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S. 8314. An act for the relief of John J. Fitzgerald; 

S. 3632. An act for the relief of Commodore J. M. Moore, 
| United States Coast Guard, retired ; 
` §. 8794. An act for the relief of R. E. Hansen; 

8. 3919. An act awarding a gold medal to Lincoln Ellsworth; 

8.3931. An act for the relief of Augusta Cornog; 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of Maj. Charles F. Eddy; 

S. 3954. An act to quiet title in the heirs of Norbert Bou- 
dousuie to certain lands in Louisiana; 

8.3991. An act declaring certain designated purposes with 
respect to certain parts of Santa Rosa Island in Florida to be 
“public purposes ” within the meaning of the proviso in section 
7 of the act approved March 12, 1926, entitled “An act author- 
izing the use for permanent construction at military posts of 
the proceeds from the sale of surplus War Department real 
property, and authorizing the sale of certain military reserva- 
tions, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4022. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease land in Stanley County, S. Dak., to Henry A. O'Neil 
for a buffalo pasture; 

S. 4183. An act authorizing the filling of a vacancy occurring 
in the office of district judge for the northern district of 
Illinois created by the act entitled “An act for the appointment 
of an additional circuit judge for the fourth judicial circuit, 
for the appointment of additional district judges for certain 
districts, providing for an annual conference of certain judges, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 14, 1922; 

S8. 4315. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to sell 3,304.8 square feet of the Fort Brown Military 
Reservation, Brownsville, Tex., to the Gateway Bridge Co.; 

S. 4321. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in 
Arizona, and for other purposes; 

8. 4327. An act to relinquish the title of the United States to 
land in the claim of Seth Dean, situate in the county of Wash- 
ington, State of Alabama; 

S. 4344. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across White River at or near Clarendon, Ark. ; 

S. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution relating to the immigration of 
certain relatives of United States citizens and of aliens law- 
fully admitted to the United States; 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution suspending certain provisions 
of law in connection with the acquisition of lands within the 
Alabama National Forest ; X 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint Resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Jose J. Jimenez, a citizen of Vene- 
zuela. 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint Resolution authorizing the President to 
invite representatives of foreign governments to attend an in- 
ternational aeronautical conference on ciyil aeronautics in 
Washington on December 12, 13, and 14, 1928; and 

S. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution to appoint a board of engineers 
to examine and report upon the dam to be constructed under 
II. R. 5773, the Boulder Dam bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on the following 
dates the President approved and signed bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following titles: 

On May 24, 1928: 

H. R. 12632. An act to provide for the eradication or control of 
the European corn borer. 

On May 25, 1928: 

H. R. 10786. An act authorizing surveys and investigations to 
determine the best methods and means of utilizing the waters 
of the Gila River and its tributaries above the San Carlos 
Reservoir in New Mexico and Arizona ; 

HII. R. 2808. An act for the relief of Ella G. Richter, daughter 
of Henry W. Richter; : 

H. R. 5475. An act authorizing the New Cumberland Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near New Cumber- 
land, W. Va. 

H. R. 8031. An act for the relief of the Higgins Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

H. R. 8926. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across Red River at or near Garland City, 
Ark. 

H. R. 12676. An act to amend section 2 of an act approved 
February 14, 1926, granting consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across Red River at or near Fulton, Ark.; 

| and 
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H. R. 12677. An act to amend section 2 of an act approved 
March 12, 1928, granting consent of Congress for the construc- 
25 of a bridge across the Ouachita River at or near Calion, 

On May 26, 1928: 

H. R. 5898. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps to accept such decora- 
tions, orders, and medals as have been tendered them by foreign 
governments in appreciation of services rendered ; 

110 5 4926. An act for the relief of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
ne.); 

H. R. 9380. An act for the relief of Frank E. Shults; 

H. R. 10014. An act for the relief of A. F. Gallagher; 

II. R. 11134. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12063. An act for the relief of the widow of Surg. 
Mervin W. Glover, United States Public Health Service, 
deceased ; 

H. R. 13342. An act to authorize a per capita payment to the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South Dakota; 

H. R. 12571. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the Cum- 
berland River at or near Iuka, Ky.; 

H. R. 13141. An act authorizing T. S. Hassell, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Clifton, 
Wayne County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 13481. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Alabama State Bridge Corporation to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, 
Alabama, and Coosa Rivers, within the State of Alabama; 

H. R, 8742. An act to authorize the Secretary of War- to 
convey to the city of Baton Rouge, La., a portion of the Baton 
Rouge national cemetery for use as a public street; 

H. R. 12953. An act to authorize the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to accept 
the title to the State camp for veterans at Bath, N. Y.; 

H. R. 10649. An act providing for the transfer of a portion 
of the military reservation known as Camp Sherman, Ohio, to 
the Department of Justice; 

H. R. 1931. An act for the relief of Daniel Mangan; 

H. R. 12894. An act to extend the times for commencing-and 
completing the construction of an overhead viaduct across the 
Mahoning River at or near Niles, Ohio; 

H. R. 13380. An act authorizing D. T. Hargraves and John 
W. Dulaney, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Helena, Ark.; 

H. R. 12235. An act authorizing B. F. Peek, G. A. Shallberg, 
and ©. I. Josephson, of Moline, III.; J. W. Bettendorf, A. J. 
Russell, and J. L. Hecht, of Bettendorf and Davenport, Iowa, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; 

H. R. 13069. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Aitkin, 
Minn. ; 

H. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution for the relief of Mary M. Tilgh- 
man, former widow of Sergt. Frederick Coleman, deceased, 
United States Marine Corps; 

H. R. 1406. An act granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. 
Knox; 

eee 1951. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank A. 
Grab; 

H. R. 2272. An act for the relief of William Morin; 

H. R. 2472. An act for the relief of Emile Genireux; 

H. R. 2477. An act for the relief of Joseph S. Carroll; 

H. R. 2494. An act granting six months’ pay to Vincentia V. 
Irwin; 

H. R. 3971. An act for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
William Melbourne; 

H. R. 4652. An act for the relief of Charlie R. Pate; 

H. R. 4954. An act for the relief of Thomas Purdell; 

H. R. 5897. An act for the relief of Mary McCormick; 

H. R. 5910. An act for the relief of Ralph Ole Wright and 
Varina Belle Wright; 

H. R. 7268. An act for the relief of John Hervey; 

H. R. 7708. An act for the relief of John M. Brown; 

H. R. 10702. An act for the relief of Elbert L. Cox; 

H. R. 11917. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Cook, State of Illinois, to widen, maintain, and oper- 
ate the existing bridge across the Little Calumet River, in Cook 
County, State of Illinois; 
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H. R. 11950. An act to legalize a pier and wharf in Deer 
Island thoroughfare on the northerly side at the southeast end 
of Buckmaster Neck at the town of Stonington, Me. ; 

H. R. 11978. An act granting six months’ pay to Alexander 
Gingras, father of Louis W. Gingras, deceased private, United 
States Marine Corps, in active service; 

H. R. 12100. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Gateway Bridge Co. for con- 
siruction of a bridge across the Rio Grande between Browns- 
ville, Tex., and Matamoros, Mexico,” approved February 26, 
1926 ; 

H. R. 11980. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Fisher Lumber Corporation to construct, maintain, and operate 
a railroad bridge across the Tensas River in Louisiana; 

H. R. 12031. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near a point 2 miles south of the town of Tornillo, Tex. ; 

H. R. 12479. An act authorizing the sale of all of the interest 
and rights of the United States of America in the Columbia 
Arsenal property, situated in the ninth civil district of Maury 
County, Tenn., and providing that the net fund be deposited in 
the military post construction fund; 

H. R. 12694. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
proyide an escort for the bodies of deceased officers, enlisted 
men, and nurses; 

H. R. 12806. An act authorizing J. H. Harvell, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across New River at or near McCreery, Raleigh County, 
W. Va.; 

H. R. 12623. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Louisiana Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Sabine River at or 
near Starks, La.; 

H. R. 12913. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Allegheny 
River at or near the borough of Eldred, McKean County, Pa.; 

H. R. 1616. An act for the relief of Carl C. Back; 

H. R. 2657. An act for the relief of Thomas Huggins; 

H. R. 6049. An act to amend an act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make certain 
disposition of condemned ordnance, guns, projectiles, and other 
condemned material in their respective departments ; 

H. R. 12624. An act to amend section 17 of the act of June 10, 
1922. entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service,” as amended ; 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., 
to begin October 20, 1928; 

H. R. 6569. An act for the relief of Frank Hartman; 

I. R. 10714. An act for the relief of T. Abraham Hetrick; 

H. R. 12877. An act authorizing the Los Olmos International 
Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, 
Tex. ; 

H. J. Res. 140. Joint resolution to amend sections 1 and 2 of 
the act of March 3, 1891; 

H. J. Res. 318. Joint resolution amending the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to withhold his approval of the adjustment of the Northern 
Pacific land grants, and for other purposes,” approved June 5, 
1924 (43 Stat. 461), as amended by the joint resolution ap- 
proved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 1405) ; 

H. J. Res. 268. Joint resolution requesting the President to 
negotiate with the nations with which there is no such agree- 
ment treaties for the protection of American citizens of foreign 
birth or parentage from liability to military service in such 
nations ; 

H. R. 12706. An act for the relief of the town of Springdale, 
Utah; and 

H. R. 6908. An act for the relief of Michael IIitz. 

On May 28, 1928: 

H. R.4963. An act for the relief of the Randolph-Macon 
Academy, Front Royal, Va.; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service,” ap- 
proved June 10, 1922, as amended; 

H. R. 12038. An act to authorize the acquisition of certain 
patented land adjoining the Yosemite National Park boundary 
by exchange, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 12381. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 11471. An act extending the time of construction pay- 
ments on the Rio Grande Federal irrigation project, New 
Mexico-Texas; 

II. R. 13446. An act to amend the national defense act; 

H. R. 14057. An act for the relief of Edmund F. Hubbard; and 

H. R. 6518. An act to amend the salary rates contained in 
the compensation schedules of the act of March 4, 1928, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the classification of civilian posi- 
1225 within the District of Columbia and in the field services“; 
an 

H. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution concerning lands and property 
devised to the Government of the United States of America by 
Wesley Jordan, deceased, late of the township of Richland, 
county of Fairfield, and State of Ohio; 

On May 29, 1928: 

H. R. 1. An act to reduce and equalize taxation, provide reve- 
nue, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7378. An act for the relief of Wade Allen and Ed 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 9194. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
between the Sioux and Pawnee Indian Tribes in Hitchcock 
County, Nebr., fought in the year 1873; 

H. R. 11468. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to execute an agreement or agreements with drainage district 
or districts providing for drainage, and reclamation of Kootenai 
Indian allotments in Idaho within the exterior boundaries of 
such district or districts that may be benefited by the drainage 
and reclamation work, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12030. An act to amend Title II of an ‘act approved 
February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1066, U. S. C., title 39), regulating 
postal rates, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13563. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etc, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 13873. An act making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 
1929, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7373. An act providing for the meeting of electors of 
President and Vice President and for the issuance and transmis- 
sion of the certificates of their selection and of the result of 
their determination, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10487. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
S. 3936. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I reluctantly object. 


FRED R. MILLER 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 142 


Resolved, That there be paid, out of the contingent fund of the House, 
$200 to Fred R. Miller, for extra and expert services as expert examiner 
to the Committee on Pensions from January 1, 1928, to March 3, 1928, 
first session of the Seventieth Congress. . 


The SPEAKER. The question is on * to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
WALTER C. NEILSON 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present another privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 151 

Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House $1,000 to Walter C. Neilson for extra and expert services to 
the Committee on Pensions, from March 4, 1927, to January 4, 1928, 

as examiner to said committee by detail from the Bureau of Pensions 
r to law. 


ee SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the ERE 
on. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
MARGARET ELMA NAYLOR 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I present a further priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Accounts. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 129 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
$200 to Margaret Elma Naylor for extra and expert services to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, from December 15, 1926, to Febru- 
ary 15, 1927, as assistant clerk to said committee, by detail from the 
Bureau of Pensions, pursuant to law. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. £ 
The resolution was agreed to. 


SITTING OF COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, earlier in the day I ob- 
jected to a resolution presented by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHNson]. Since that time the resolution has been 
revised, and I now withdraw my objection and ask that it be 
considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

House Resolution 238 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
be authorized to sit during the recess and to employ necessary clerical 
assistance at a cost not exceeding $500, payable from the contingent 
fand of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as members of the 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, Mr. FROTHINGHAM, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. Bacon, of New York; Mr. Roy G. Frrz- 
GERALD, of Ohio; Mr. Byrns, of Tennessee; Mr. Crisp, of Georgia. 


NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, it seems appropriate in this 
closing hour of the session that we should pay tribute to one 
of our colleagues, Hon. NIcHOLAS J. Srynotr, of Oregon, whose 
resignation to the governor of his State was read this after- 
noon, It was my pleasure to enter this House 15 years ago 
with Mr. SN Norr, who, as you know, is retiring in order to 
accept an appointment on the bench of the Court of Claims 
by appointment by the President. I have served with Mr. 
Srtnnotr on the Committee on Public Lands and on the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation during our entire service 
here together. I am sure that everyone in the House has 
great respect, admiration, and affection for our colleague who 
is retiring. [Applause.] 

We not only respect and admire Judge SINNOTT because of 
his ability but also because of his genial personality. Some 
men succeed in this House because of their intellectual ability, 
some because they are good speakers, some because they are 
yery learned men, and others largely because of the esteem 
and affection that the Members have for them. Our friend 
Judge SINNOTT possesses all of these attributes. [Applause.] 

There are two kinds of statesmen in every legislative body. 
Some are constructive statesmen, who originate and advocate 
certain changes in the laws of our country. Others fill a very 
useful place by being obstructionists. Probably those who ob- 
struct legislation are just as important in our form of govern- 
ment as are those who propose legislation. Judge SINNOTT has 
originated and secured the enactment of a great many laws 
affecting the western country, particularly, which has been very 
helpful in developing the resources of the West and has helped 
to defeat legislation which he regarded as unwise. As chair- 
man of the Committee on the Public Lands, and as a member 
of the Committee on Irrigation he has made an impress on the 
Congress and the country, and has to his credit the enactment 
of splendid laws. 

Now that he is about to leave us, it seems most appropriate 
tat we should express our very great regret at his leaving 
and our esteem for him and our good wishes for him in the 
important position he is about to assume. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAwLEY] 
is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the retirement of my col- 
league, Hon. NicHotas J. Sinnott, from this House Oregon 
loses one of the most valuable men who have ever entered into 
her service. He commands the respect and confidence of the 
entire State, as he has earned such standing in Congress. His 
statements are believed as those of an honorable man of great 
intelligence and ability, who thoroughly prepares himself on 
any measure and who intends his opinions to stand any test 
of investigation, no matter how exacting. He is a great lawyer 
and understands the land laws better than any other person in 
this country. His discussions are characterized by lucid pres- 
entation and forceful analysis. 

His kindly character and friendly attitude have won and held 
the affection and admiration of his associates. He extends a 
helping hand to those who seek his aid in just causes. I never 
knew him to do an unkind act or speak an unjust word. He 
has been a powerful and beneficial influence in the behalf of 
the western half of the United States, over which the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on the Public Lands, of which he is 
chairman, extends. Lasting monuments to him in the form of 
material and social developments and benefits are found in 
every Western State. In his work he has developed a real 
statesmanship. We profoundly regret to have him leave Con- 
gress, but extend to him our heartfelt best wishes in his new 
work. His steady advancement has been due to indefatigable 
industry, inherent and developed ability, and great nobility of 
character. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. SINNOTT] 
is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues in the House, 
this is indeed a very solemn occasion for me, if not a sad occa- 
sion. It is my last day of service in the House; in the House 
where for 15 years I have had most pleasant relations upon 
both sides of the aisle. I do not think that I have had a harsh 
word with any Member of the House in all that time. My 
relations have been so pleasant that I sever them with mingled 
emotions and with a great deal of regret. 

The gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Sutrn] has kindly referred 
to the legislation coming from the Committee on Public Lands. 
If we have passed legislation of national import, it has been 
due to the confidence that the House has had in the Committee 
on Public Lands. The work upon that committee is very 
exacting. Every bill has to be carefully scrutinized. In the 
legislation coming from that committee there lurk more or less 
the possibilities of scandal unless the bills are carefully 
scrutinized. 

I am glad to say that no bills coming from that committee 
since I have been chairman have been vetoed by the President 
except one bill, which the Members themselves, the delegations 
from the States interested, requested the President to veto, so 
that they might give the matter more careful consideration. 

I regret to sever my relations with the House. I regret to 
sever my Official relations with our distinguished fair-minded 
Speaker. [Applause.] He is a whole year, a whole month, 
and a whole day older than Iam. That is the reason why the 
top of his head is whiter than mine, and that is the reason 
why I can affectionately refer to him as the “Old Nick.’ 
[Laughter and applause.] And I will say that the hardest and 
most embarrassing vote I ever cast in this House was when 
he was a candidate for Speaker and Martin B. Madden was 
also a candidate. There was a difficult choice to make. We 
loved them both. As Homer says: 


Not hate, but glory, made these two chiefs contend, 
And each brave foe was in his soul a friend. 


[Applause.] 

After this demonstration of your regard and affection I shall 
always consider this House as amicus curie of the Court of 
Claims. [Applause.] 


DEMOCRATIC HOPES IN COMING CAMPAIGN 


Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask for per- 
mission to speak for five minutes. 
Mr. SNELL. Make it one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to speak for three minutes. [Laughter]. 

Mr. HOWARD of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, this curtailment 
of my rights will be distressing, but I will do the best I can. 
I do not want any of you Republicans to listen. I am going 
to talk to Democrats alone for three minutes. 

A year ago, my friends, there was no hope in any Demo- 
cratic heart in all the world, but to-night the fires are burning 
brightly on the Democratic hearth, and why? Until this 
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blessed year of 1928 we have never entered a Democratic 
presidential campaign when any of us have had any hope that 
we would have enough money even to pay the postage Dill. 
[Laughter.] But it is different now. I naturally go out and 
seek bucolic surroundings when I get a chance, and out in the 
country recently I overheard the Democratic donkey and the 
Republican elephant talking together. I could not understand 
all that I heard. 

The Democratic donkey had told about the misfortunes and 

- hardships he had met heretofore without money, but now he 
looked the elephant square in the eye and said (paraphras- 
ing dear old Milton Nobles in The Phoenix): “In the coming 
contest I will have an eye as bright and a kick as strong, a 
voice as loud. and a purse as long as that of the beast I have to 
grapple with.” [Laughter and applause.] 

I hand this to you, my Democratic friends, in the hope that 
it may be as encouraging to you as the dream of it is sweet 
to me. [Applause.] 

* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

REVIEW OF MY RECORD IN CONGRESS 


Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, to my constituents, the 
people of Illinois: Under the leave granted to Members of the 
House of Representatives of printing in the Recorp their own 
statements on any subject, I am taking this opportunity to 
give a brief review of my record in Congress. I am serving 
my third term in the House of Representatives, having been 
elected in 1922 a Member of the Sixty-eighth Congress. I am 
again a candidate for reelection as Congressman at large. I 
shall stand or fall by the record I haye made, and I welcome 
this opportunity of rendering an account of my stewardship to 
my friends and constituents, who have so generously given 
me their confidence and support. 

BUSINESS 


I have consistently supported throughout my congressional 
career economy and business management in all the affairs of 
government, I have voted for tax reduction, lowering of the in- 
come-tax rates, raising of the exemption limits, and the cutting 
down of the nuisance taxes, as well as the abolition of the 
war tax on automobiles and auto parts. I have also voted for 
a revision of the postal rates and for legitimate and necessary 
expenditures on public buildings, 

MERCHANT MARINE 


I have voted for the merchant marine bill in order to promote 
American commerce and keep our flag upon the seas, 
PRIMARIES 


Nothing is more important to all legitimate business and to 
the welfare of the Nation in general than that the confidence of 
the people in their Representatives and Government should be 
maintained. For this reason, I have introduced a resolution for 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States giving 
power to Congress, which it would seem it does not now possess, 
to legislate upon the subject of contributions and expenditures 
in primary elections. I have also introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for a change in the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives which would make the present corrupt practices act appli- 
cable to primaries, so that any candidate violating the provisions 
of the act would be prevented from taking his seat. It is my 
firm belief that primary elections, being well-nigh, if not quite, 
as important as general elections, should be safeguarded in the 
interests of candidates and of Congress, as well as of the Nation. 

AGRICULTURE 


Every measure that has come before the House of Representa- 
tives since I have been a Member of that body in the interests 
of agriculture has had my earnest and enthusiastic support. 
Among these have been the various bills for the stabilization of 
prices for farm products, the corn sugar bill, the corn borer bill, 
and the Hoch resolution providing for a reduction of freight 
rates on farm products. The farmers of our State and Nation 
can count upon my continued cooperation with them in all their 
efforts to bring about a better condition of American agriculture. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


I have bent every effort to improve the condition of the Fed- 
eral employees in the various branches of the service. Among 
other things, I have voted for the increase of salaries for postal 
workers, for a night differential pay bill, and for reasonable 
allowances to fourth-class postmasters. The rural letter car- 
riers are aware of what I did in securing them a Christmas 
holiday. I have also supported the Lehlbach and Welch bills 


and the bill for the customs employees. 
CHILD LABOR 

The welfare of the children employed in gainful occupation 

has also had my most sympathetic consideration. 


Among other 
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measures in their interests that I have supported have been the 
child labor amendment and the child labor law for the District 
of Columbia. 
RAILROAD MEN 
The railroad workers know the part that I played in the 
battle to secure the abolition of the Railroad Labor Board and 
of the success which finally crowned our efforts in securing the 
enactment of the present railroad disputes act, I also helped 
to pass the longshoremen's and harbor workers’ bill, the bills 
providing for increased salaries for the policemen, firemen, and 
school-teachers of the District of Columbia, and the workmen’s 
compensation bill. 
MINERS 
The condition of the coal industry has also claimed my atten- 
tion. I have made every effort to secure what I believed to be 
a more fair adjustment of freight rates on coal shipped from 
the middle-western fields. I served as chairman of a committee 
of Congress which investigated the subject of prices of coal. 
I have also introduced a bill for the rehabilitation of the coal 
industry and better conditions for the miners. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
Among the bills which I have introduced in the interests of 
the working men and women of the United States are two bills 
on the subject of unemployment, namely, the setting aside of 
reserve funds for the construction of public works during slack 
times and the establishment of a system of labor exchanges. 
Realizing that industrial accidents are a great menace to the 
well-being of our people, I have introduced a bill providing for 
a division of safety in the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in order 
to guard against industrial accidents and occupational diseases, 
Two other bills for the benefit of workers in special branches of 
industry that I have been fighting for are one for the laborers 
in the Postal Service and another for the employees in the 
Bureau of Animal Industry engaged in meat inspection and 
providing for the payment of time and a half for overtime work. 
IMMIGRATION 


Believing that it is essential that America should be kept 
American and that our standard of living and citizenship should 
not be lowered, I have wholeheartedly supported restriction of 
immigration. However, I haye also supported the Jenkins’ bill, 
which sought to mitigate some of the harshness of the present 
law and to permit of parents and children of immigrants 
already in this country to be reunited with their families, 
without the number already established by law being exceeded. 

WATERWAYS 


The improvement of our waterways has been a question of 
much interest to me for many years. About 10 years ago I 
served as the chairman of a committee of business men of Chi- 
cago, which investigated this subject. I supported the rivers 
and harbors bill, which became law and which was of great 
importance to the people of Illinois and the Middle West. This 
bill removed the remaining obstructions to navigation in the 
Illinois River, authorized a sufficient diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes and made possible a deep waterway to the Guif 
of Mexico. At the same time I took up with General Jadwin 
the subject of the pollution of Chicago's water supply through 
the dumping of industrial waste by industries in Indiana into 
Lake Michigan, which I am happy to say has been stopped. 
I have also supported the Mississippi barge bill, as well as the 
flood control bill for the Mississippi Valley, which has just 
become law. 

POWER 

It has been my firm belief that one of the greatest develop- 
ments of the immediate future, as well as blessings to the hu- 
man race, lies in the furnishing of cheap power and electricity 
to the people. In order that the people may not be exploited 
and may have the full benefit of scientific development of elec- 
tric power in the home and on the farm at the least cost, I 
have supported such measures as the Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam bills, which kept such great public enterprises in 
the hands of the Government for the benefit of all the people. 

ROADS 


A national system of good roads is, in my judgment, one of 
the greatest needs of the Nation. For this reason I have intro- 
duced a bill providing for the construction of a transcontinental 
highway. I have also voted for Federal aid to good roads. I 
was also the chairman of the committee which drafted and 
secured the enactment of a traffic act for the District of 
Columbia. 

VETERANS 

Hardly a day has passed since I have become a Member of 
Congress that I have not had an opportunity of rendering some 
aid to service men or their dependents, There has not been 
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a measure in their interests that I have not gladly supported, 
among these being the adjusted compensation act, various 
hospitalization bills, the disabled emergency officers’ bill, and 
the Civil and Spanish War pension bills. At the instance of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I have introduced a bill providing 
for a system of pensions for World War veterans. 
RADIO 

Firmly believing that the radio is one of the greatest civiliz- 
ing agencies of the present age, I have supported legislation 
to bring order out of chaos, prevent interference, and place 
broadeasting on a sound and permanent basis. 

PRESERVING HISTORIC MEMORIES 

The memory of the past is the inspiration of the future. 
Believing firmly in the importance of preserving historic sites, 
I have introduced a number of bills, which have aroused great 
interest throughout the Nation. Among these is the bill for 
the purchase of the famous Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics, 
which has become a law. Other bills of a similar character 
are three bills providing for the survey and construction of 
Lincoln memorial highways running through and past practi- 
cally all of the places where Abraham Lincoln aud his parents 
liyed and where the most important events of his life took place 
before he went to Washington. I have also introduced a bill 
for the reconstruction of Old Ford’s Theater and the making 
of that historic building into a Lincoln museum and central 
headquarters of the Grand Army of the Republic, a, bill for 
the rehabilitation of the house where Lincoln died and a bill 
for the erection of a suitable monument to George Rogers Clark 
at Fort Gage, Ill. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 


While I have supported every measure for reasonable national 
defense, I have also done everything in my power to promote 
international good will and the peace of the world. I offered 
an amendment to the naval appropriation bill in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, which was later adopted, in favor of the co- 
operation of this country with other nations in an attempt to 
bring about a further limitation and reduction of naval arma- 
ments. I have also sought to define what I conceived to be the 
true policy which this country should follow in the matter of 
our foreign investments by a resolution, which I have intro- 
duced. This resolution contains a declaration that the United 
States will not go to war, intervene, nor exert armed or eco- 
nomie pressure upon otber nations in order to compel the pay- 
ment of private debts. 

I trust that the foregoing brief summary will give to my con- 
stituents and to those interested some idea of the things that 
I have stood for. I shall stand for the same principles in the 
future. My record is my platform. 

I am deeply grateful to the 7,000,000 people of the State of 
Illinois for their confidence and support. I have but one am- 
bition—to serve them and the Nation to the very best of my 
ability. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1928 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the American people have 
grown to expect, in presidential election years, unusual and 
depressing business conditions, and it is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the early months of 1928 should find a portion of them 
gullibly accepting wild estimates of unemployment and making 
ready to gaze at the pessimistic pictures that are bound to be 
painted during the coming weeks of the campaign by artists 
who delight in daubing the economic canvas with gloomy colors. 

The habit of looking forward to untoward conditions in 
presidential-election years was formed years ago, long before 
the Federal reserve system came into being and long before we 
had shown our ability to withstand fluctuations in industry. 
In days gone by the approach of a presidential year was believed 
to threaten the integrity of the monetary system of the country, 
but that this was a fallacy is shown quite conclusively by a 
survey made recently by the Cleveland Trust Co., which sets 
out the interesting fact that “ business has improved in election 
years more often than it has declined, for in 7 of 12 cases the 
year has closed with business at a higher level than it held 
when the year opened.” 

We are nearing the end of the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress, and it may be well to review the business situation 
of our country at this time fairly and impartially, so that we 
may take back to our people a picture of existing conditions. 
We may tell them that while Bureau of Labor statistics show 
that there is less employment than in recent years, that the 
total wages of labor hold up exceedingly well, and that there 
has been but a slight decline in purchasing power. Building 
activities are on the increase, the steel business is increasing 
in yolume, the electrical industry continues to expand, as does 
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the automobile business and the lumber business. Statements 
made by the banks of the country in response to the last call 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, February 28, indicate heavy 
deposits and a healthy improvement in banking conditions. 
Bond prices, on the average, are higher; the volume of trading 
in stocks is breaking records, and prices have advanced in many 
listed stocks over the 1927 levels. 

Francis I. Jones, director general of the United States 
Employment Service, says: 


The horizon is clearing, and the employment outlook is encouraging, 
The iron and steel industry, long recognized as a reliable barometer, 
has shown a definite improvement in both production and employment. 
Orders for structural materials, railroad cars, rails, and other equip- . 
ment, not to mention the increase in the demand for automobile 
materials, practically assure a steady increase to the forces employed 
in this basic industry. In view of this, there must follow a corre- 
sponding increase in allied plants and factories, 


WILD ESTIMATES ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


On March 5 the Senate passed the Wagner resolution, direct- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to conduct an investigation and 
report on unemployment in the United States. In support of 
his resolution Senator WAGNER, alarmed at “abominable unem- 
ployment conditions,” stated that he had much evidence of 
unemployment at hand, and summarized it as follows: 


(1) Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show a decline of 
more than 15 per cent in the number employed in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. This, of course, does not completely show the extent 
of unemployment, for many still on the pay roll are employed only 
part time and are therefore partially unemployed. 

(2) A decline of 13 per cent in the forces employed by Class I 
railroads of the country and a drop in freight-car loadings, with the 
lessened business activity which that portends. 

(3) A sharp increase in the ratio of applicants for work to th¢ 
number of positions listed by employment agencies. 

(4) Account must further be taken of two additional factors, 
namely, that there has been at least a 5 per cent increase of population 
between 1923 and 1928, thereby increasing considerably the number seek- 
ing employment, and a net flow of population from farm to city of 
3,100,000. Of this number, approximately 1,000,000 are in the wage- 
earning class. 7 


Secretary of Labor Davis did investigate and report. Using 
the same experts who in 1921 found a shrinkage in pay rolls of 
5,735,000, he reported that this year the shrinkage was 1,874,050. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics made the survey. One of the 
leading economists of the United States, Ethelbert Stewart, is 
the executive head of this bureau. He has had over 40 years’ 
experience in the statistical work of the Department of Labor, 
and was advanced by President Wilson from chief statistician 
to his present position, in which he was retained by President 
Harding and President Coolidge. His bureau maintains contact 
with 10,772 manufacturing plants in all parts of the country, 
and it is thus with some degree of authority that Mr. Stewart, 
whose honesty and accuracy has never been questioned, can say 
that the number of people out of work is “a very small per- 
centage of the number at work.” 

In endeavoring to estimate the number of persons unem- 
ployed with the greatest degree of accuracy possible under 
available machinery, the bureau experts took the year 1925 as 
a standard of comparison, because it was a census year for 
manufacturing industries and thus provided definite figures on 
the average or normal number at work. Nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five was a good year, with business prosperous, wages 
good, labor well employed, and savings deposits high, yet in 
comparison with that year it was found that the shrinkage was 
but 1,874,050. How different from the cry of the alarmists 
that there are 5,000,000 people out of work. 

The “shrinkage” in unemployment among wage earners, in- 
eluding manufacturing, transportation, mining, agriculture, 
trade, clerical and domestic groups, was said to be 7.43 per 
cent on the basis of those employed in 1925. Employment in 
manufacturing was 8,383,781 in January, 1925, as against 
7,739,907 for January, 1928. Railroad employment figures were 
1,752,589, against 1,643,356 in the initial month of the current 
year. 

Estimates of unemployment ranging from 2,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 are “wild and harmful guesses,” said Secretary Davis. 


In the best of times— 
He declares— 


there are always about 1,000,000 people out of work in the United 
States. Some are ill or injured. Many have left a job in one city to 
take a job in another. Some are resticss and nomadic. The seasons 
affect many in the building and garment trades and in farm and outdoor 
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work, These may be only temporarily out of employment, but on the 
books from which the records in the Department of Labor are taken 
these are rated as “ unemployed.” 


It had been widely heralded that there were 75,000 wage earn- 
ers out of employment in Baltimore. A police census was 
taken of the city of Baltimore, under the direction of the com- 
missioner of labor of Maryland and the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. It was 
found that there were 15,473 wage earners unemployed. Simi- 
lar statements concerning the volume of unemployment in other 
cities throughout the country were, upon investigation, found 
to be greatly overstressed. 

FACTORS IN UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 

There is admittedly a falling off in the number of people 
employed in agriculture and mining compared with a few years 
ago. The textile industry, too, is below normal, and has been 
for some time, both in the North Atlantic section and in some 
of the southern textile districts. There is a good deal of unem- 
ployment in the soft coal districts. 

However, among contributing causes of unemployment, Secre- 
tary Davis mentions the floods in the Mississippi Valley and in 
New England, the Florida tornado, the 253,023 immigrants enter- 
ing the United States last year, and the 2,000,000 boys and 
girls who become of wage-earning age each year. 


The wonder is— 


he says— 


is that, considering what the country has been through, we have not 
had an economic catastrophe. * * * We have witnessed a serious 
disturbance of more than a year’s duration in the soft coal industry, 
and the temporary closing of the largest single motor industry for 
readjustment. As a consequence we have had a business recession, 
though comparatively slight and passing. 

On top of this, new automatic machinery is steadily displacing hand 
labor, New scientific management methods and labor-saving devices 
enable many industries to turn out a greater production than ever, 
with fewer workers than ever. To cite a single instance, the railroads 
to-day are handling a record tonnage of freight with vastly fewer men. 
The same process is going on in industry. And the jobs thus wiped 
out are gone forever. 


GREAT INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


In the last five or six years there has been great expansion 
of employment in many major industries. Between 1921 and 
1926 the radio industry is estimated to have absorbed 125,000 
workers. The “ United States Banker” reports that the auto- 
motive industry, including workers in garages, gas stations, on 
bus lines, as chauffeurs, etc., has given employment to approxi- 
mately 758,000 more people. The telephone and cable people 
believe that there are about 73,000 more workers in their line. 
Additional workers in the electric light and power field are esti- 
mated at 53,000; electric refrigeration 20,000; oil heating 10,000; 
insurance agents 96,000; mail order houses 8,000; construction 
100,000. In the professional group, according to this magazine, 
there are 232,000 more teachers and professors; 25,000 more 
dentists, 22,000 lawyers and judges, and 150,000 more employed 
in the motion-picture industry. 

While the total employment is less than in recent years, the 
total wages of labor holds up well, and thereby the usual 
depressing cycle of events to date has been broken. It is 
usually the case that unemployment results in lower purchasing 
power and reduced consumption, but, using the best methods 
available, it is found that wages have only declined, in com- 
parison with 1919, to 97.7 per cent, while employment has fallen 
off to 87.9 per cent. 

The outlook is most encouraging. We have been able to 
meet rapid and vital industrial changes, with but little unem- 
ployment, Seasonal work is picking up to increase the number 
of workers and the total pay-roll disbursements. There will 
be vast municipal, State, and National construction projects to 
absorb a large percentage of the unemployed. 

“Calamity howlers” might profitably employ the time they 
spend in painting depressing pictures in endeavoring to place 
in jobs those they know to be unemployed; to exaggerate the 
present condition can only tend to cause further uneasiness 
and to defer the return to better times, with every man and 
woman who want to work in some form of employment. 

When it is considered that the Republican Party came into 
office following an administration that left behind it nearly 
6,000,000 of unemployed; that it put these millions back to 
work and has further absorbed all but a fraction of the millions 
who haye come into labor’s ranks through immigration and by 
reason of attaining working age, and has kept these millions 
at work despite sweeping advances in labor-saving devices and 
business methods, it would seem to me that those who would 
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use the “unemployment” ery as a political issue are in reality 
focusing the attention of the American people upon the great 
constructive accomplishments of the administration they seek 
to discredit. 

Under President Coolidge we have to-day attained a proud 
position among the countries of the earth. We have a wealth 
in dollars undreamed of and our people have investments in 
every country of the globe, We have a staggering array of 
physical plants, vast deposits of natural resources, and the 
highest standard of living in the world. In this glorious 
environment let every worth-while American pledge his 
best efforts to keep his country prosperous, so that everyone 
who desires to do so may be steadily employed, and at good 
wages. 

HERBERT HOOVER'S BOYHOOD IN IOWA 
_ Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, there was recently organ- 
ized in the Iowa district which I represent in Congress what is 
called the Cedar County Hoover Farm Club. Those who read 
about this in the current news may not have understood its 
significance. Under leave to extend my remarks in the Rxconn 
I will relate briefly the story back of this organization. 

It was in Cedar County, Iowa, in what was then the village 
of West Branch that Herbert Hoover was born in 1874. The 
house in which he was born was only once removed from 
a log cabin. Fortune did not smile on that birth; but neither 
did poverty frown so long as there was a willing father to toil 
for the little family. 

But if the house in which Herbert Hoover was born was 
humble the environment of that birth was fine. The country 
around West Branch is so fair to look upon and it is so abun- 
dant in those resources out of which strong men and noble 
women are produced that if one were permitted to choose the 
place of his birth, what need to look further? 

Herbert Hooyer was born not only in a typical American 
environment but of one of the basic American stocks, a stock 
from which our Republic has derived many of its most purpose- 
ful men, including Theodore Roosevelt and George W. Goethals 
in recent history. 

The American ancestry of the family begins with one Andrew 
Hoover who in 1740 came from Holland and settled in Mary- 
land. He was accompanied by two brothers. They were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, called Quakers. The family, 
no doubt, derived its religious views direct from William Penn 
himself. Penn's mother was a woman of Holland who taught 
her great son the language of her own country, so that he 
could preach in Dutch as well as in English. In the days of his 
ministry he sojourned often in Holland and made there many 
conyerts among his mother’s people. Many of these followed 
him to America. 

The Hoovers, like other Americans of that period, became a 
migratory people. The iure of those times was ever westward 
into the great open spaces beyond the mountains. Their first 
migration was to North Carolina and from there to Ohio in 
1802. In Ohio they tarried for nearly two generations. But 
a newer land of promise began to draw hardy and venturesome 
men when Iowa was admitted as a State in 1846. 

It was in 1853 that many of the Hoovers, accompanied by 
other Quaker families, crossed the Mississippi and proceeded 
westward to Cedar County, Iowa. There they founded West 
Branch and other Quaker settlements in Springdale Township. 
A well-known publicist of Iowa, William R. Boyd, himself a 
native of Cedar County, recently paid a notable tribute to the 
people of the Springdale settlements. He recalled that in a 
generation no bona fide resident of that township had been 
convicted of a crime, or had suffered arrest. They obeyed all 
the laws of man, eyen as they observed all the laws of God. 
Mr. Boyd said: 

It is an actual fact that the people there did not lock their doors. 
They were part of the salt of the earth and the best quality of salt, too. 

That they were lovers of freedom is attested by the fact that 
John Brown on his many journeys to and from Kansas always 
tarried among them. It was in Springdale Township, on the 
farm of one William Maxson, a Quaker, that Brown drilled a 
part of the little army with which he made his historie attack 
on Harpers Ferry, in Virginia. One-fifth of that army were 
Iowans, many of them Quaker boys who loved freedom even 
more than they loved peace. 

The Iowa Hoovers were a farming folk. But one among them, 
named Jesse, was of a mechanical turn of mind. He learned a 
trade and became the village blacksmith of West Branch. He 
was a strong man physically and an upright man morally. This 
Jesse Hoover married Huldah Minthorn, a woman of fine 
character and of many talents. To them were born three chil- 
dren, two sons and a daughter, of whom the second son was 
called Herbert Clark Hoover. 
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They were happy in their little home and modestly prosperous. 
But only for a few years. At the age of 33 the father died 
of typhoid fever. In that death many fond hopes and fair 
dreams were shattered. The boy Herbert was then only 6 years 
old. With all his hard labor at the forge and anvil, the father 
was able to leave his family a property valued at only $1,800. 
But part of that little fortune was in the form of a home that 
sheltered them. 

Left with three children to provide for, Huldah Hooyer did 
not despair. She was a woman of brave heart and willing 
hands. To support her little brood she did whatever her hands 
found to do, mostly sewing. Stitch by stitch she fed the bodies 
and nurtured the minds of her growing children. 

One might well pause here to pay a tribute to a mother who 
saw the light, though it must often have been dimly, through 
the darkness that encompassed her. But it is out of such 
environments and out of such hardships that God in heaven 
and mothers on earth have wrought many of the most marvelous 
miracles in character building. Have not many of the greatest 
careers of history been shaped in such surroundings? Did not 
Abraham Lincoln arise out of such conditions to endear himself 
to the people? 

But in a short time Huldah Hoover, the mother, found she 
had a gift greater than the deftness of her hands. It was the 
gift of speech and of service. As this became known, she was 
called more and more to speak in the Quaker settlements 
throughout eastern and central Iowa. She went everywhere, 
preaching and comforting her people. It was literally said of 
her that she went about doing good. 

While the mother was thus called away from home the care 
of the children was intrusted to a granduncle named Benejah 
Hooyer, who was a farmer near West Branch. In this farm 
home they were well cared for. In speaking before the Iowa 
Society of Washington last year Mr. Hoover recalled those 
years on the farm as among the happiest of his life. But it 
was the happiness of labor and not of idleness, The children 
were all taught to work. Mr. Hoover called them “days of 
chores and labor.” He spoke of “planting corn, hoeing gar- 
dens, learning to milk, sawing wood, and the other proper and 
normal occupations for boys.” He praised “the strong and 
healthy bodies which come from it all.“ It was while living on 
that farm that he acquired the rudiments of an education by 
walking mornings and evenings 3 miles to and from a country 
schoolhouse. - 

In 1884 the greatest of all sorrows for children befell the 
already bereaved family. It was in that year that Huldah 
Hoover, the mother, died. She had returned from one of her 
many visitations suffering from a cold which developed into 
pneumonia. Herbert was then 10 years of age. He was old 
enough to know what the death of a mother meant to a son. 
That bereayement became part of the permanent memories of 
his life. 

What to do with the three fatherless and motherless and 
homeless children was discussed in a council of the Hooyer and 
Minthorn families. The little property was placed in trust for 
the children and the children themselves were apportioned 
among such relatives as could best provide for them. Herbert 
in this distribution was allotted to an uncle, Allan Hooyer, a 
farmer who provided well for his household, Over this home 
presided a noble woman whose memory Herbert Hoover still 
cherishes in the name of “Aunt Millie.” 

The discipline of the new home was strict and almost severe. 
The Bible was the great book of the family. Nothing that was 
not founded on it was deemed good reading matter. There were 
also long hours spent in a primitive meeting house. All this 
may not have been recreation,” said Mr. Hoover in the address 
already alluded to, “but it was strong training in patience.” 
It was out of such experiences that the boy laid the foundations 
for the man of strength and achievements. 

When Herbert Hoover was 11 years old he left Iowa and went 
to Oregon. He had spent in his native State the formative 
years of his life. Another uncle, Dr. H. J. Minthorn, his 
mother’s brother, had gone to Oregon with other Quakers. In 
a settlement near Newburg they had founded an academy of 
which Doctor Minthorn was the head and his wife the princi- 
pal. In asking the boy to share their home they were mindful 
of the education which his mother had craved for him. The 
long journey to Oregon was Herbert Hoover's first great 
adventure. 

He thrived greatly in his new surroundings. He lived in an 
atmosphere of books. But nothing was given him. He had to 
earn it all. The Miathorns, like the Hoovers, believed in work 
and discipline. The boy paid fully for his care and education 
by doing the “chores” of the academy. He was a willing 
worker and an eager student. 
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While he was growing up in learning and labor, young Her- 
bert heard of a new university to be opened in California— 
Leland Stanford. He already had a purpose in life and an 
ideal. To fulfill the one and to attain the other he knew he 
needed a university education. So he went to Leland Stanford. 
He had nothing except his willingness to work to offer in 
return for his schooling. But that willingness was abundant. 
He literally worked his way through the university. He did 
whatever his hands found to do. He humbled himself enought to 
collect even the soiled linen of his more fortunate classmates for 
a commission from a laundry. But he got more out of the 
education he paid for in such ways than did those who had 
their educations given to them. 

It was while he was a student in Leland Stanford that he 
met the young woman who is now Mrs. Hoover, the mother of 
their two sons. Like himself, Miss Lou Henry had come from 
Iowa. Her father had been a village banker in Waterloo as his 
own father had been a village blacksmith in West Branch. It 
was their mutual interest in geology that first brought them 
together. She saw the future man in the youth. She believed 
in his future, although after his graduation as an engineer he 
could find nothing to do except as a day laborer in a mine. 

When Herbert Hoover rose to world fame, first through his 
work in Belgium, later in his own America, and after the close 
of the World War throughout afflicted Europe, feeding the peo- 
ple and relieving the distress of widows and orphans, those who 
had known him as a boy in Iowa and who had known his 
mother before him, said that the son was following in his 
mother’s footsteps. What she had done in a modest way in the 
Quaker settlements, he was doing on a world-wide scale. 

And many wondered how much of all he did for the orphans 
of Europe was done in remembrance of his own orphanhood in 
Towa. 

“Herbert Hoover is doing in the world what his mother, 
Huldah Hoover, did in the Iowa settlements,” is the way one 
man expressed this idea to me. 

It fs out of such memories and traditions as I have related 
that the Cedar County Hoover Farm Club was conceived and 
formed. It is in every way fitting that the community in which 
he was born and where his people were known and loved 
should so express itself at a time when he is a candidate for 
the highest office in the gift of the American people. They be- 
lieve and they know he is in every way fitted for such an office. 

So immediate was the response that the club had an initial 
membership of 500, all of them farmers or directly connected 
with farming. They selected for their president John Thomp- 
son, who operates a 500-acre farm near West Branch. The club 
is going to be represented at the national convention of the 
Republican Party in Kansas City. They are in earnest. 

On the membership cards, which they have signed, there is 
printed the following declaration of faith: 

The whole world knows Herbert Hoover as an engineer, administra- 
tor, humanitarian. We greet him as a native son of Cedar County, 
Towa. His work in developing and distributing the food resources of 
the Nation during the war saved millions on the battle fronts. His 
humanitarian work during and after the war makes his name a house- 
hold word in millions of homes whose lives and health were preserved. 
His name is synonymous with honesty, efficiency, and accomplishment. 

His genius in organization since he has been Secretary of Commerce 
has brought great advances to labor and industry, 

Agriculture needs the same genius in solving many perplexing prob- 
lenrs. When he becomes President he will be the President of all the 
people. 

We need him. We believe he can and will solve the farm problem. 
We pledge him our support. 


As the Representative of the district in which Herbert Hoover 
was born I think it fitting for me to present for publication 
in the Record of Congress, where his career has many times been 
the subject of debate, the story that lies back of the organiza- 
tion of the Cedar County Hoover Farm Club. 


VETO OF THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, running true to form, following 
blindly the false and selfish philosophy of the New England 
school of political thought, heeding the unwise counsel of 
Hoover, Jardine, and Mellon, the President has vetoed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. In so doing he deliberately slammed the 
door in the faces of the American farmers. He has listened to 
the selfish advice of the special-privilege classes who have fat- 
tened on governmental bounty. He has denied to the agricul- 
tural classes the consideration and aid he and his party have so 
generously granted to other yocational groups. 

His veto message is a declaration of war against agriculture; 
war to the knife, knife to the hilt, hilt to the hand. His veto 
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message, full of sophistry and special pleading, is a savage in the light of a sane and unprejudiced consideration of the 


assault on the man who turns the furrow and produces the food 
that satisfies the hunger of mankind. Agriculture is in dire 
distress, staggering under a crushing legislative and economic 
handicap that threatens destruction to the greatest of all basic 
industries. 

The principle embodied in the MeNary-Haugen bill is not a 
new one but has been employed times without number by the 
industrial and commercial groups to stabilize their industries 
and to increase their profits. The McNary-Haugen bill is not 
socialistic, bolshevistic, anarchistic, or unreasonable in its pro- 
visions. It is a conservatiye and well-thought-out measure, 
economically sound, and while no one claims it will entirely 
solve the farm problem it will nevertheless contribute materially 
to the rehabilitation of agriculture without injuriously affecting 
those engaged in other lines of business. But no, the President 
stubbornly refuses to grant to agriculture equality of oppor- 
tunity with other vocational groups. The Federal Government 
has enacted Inws to stabilize the business and increase the 
profits in many other lines of business but from agriculture all 
relief is withheld. 

The President contends that the provision in this bill for an 
equalization fee is unconstitutional. In answer to this claim I 
assert that even if the courts should hold this provision uncon- 
stitutional we would still have a workable system under this 
bill, because the act would still contain the marketing, loan, 
and insurance provisions which even the hard-boiled opponents 
of this measure admit are valid, and which they concede will 
afford the farmers substantial relief. But as to whether or not 
the equalization fee is constitutional can only be authoritatively 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States. Your 
saying that the act is unconstitutional, the President saying the 
act is unconstitutional, and my saying that`it is constitutional 
will never determine the question. The opinion of the Presi- 
dent, of Members of Congress, and members of the Cabinet; the 
opinion of the Attorney General, the opinion of learned attor- 
neys will not settle the question, because lawyers disagree as 
to whether or not the provision in question is constitutional, 

Many Federal and State laws are now in force, the consti- 
tutionality of which was challenged when Congress was con- 
sidering their passage. Many forward-looking acts of con- 
structive legislation were denounced as unconstitutional by able 
lawyers, yet when submitted to the Supreme Court that tribunal 
sustained the validity of these laws. The sensible thing to 
do was to approve the act, put it into effect, and then those 
who challenge the constitutionality of the equalization provision 
will have an opportunity to test its validity in the Supreme 
Court. 

I decline to accept and the American farmers decline to ac- 
cept the flippant and prejudiced opinion of the enemies of this 
bill as to its constitutionality. It is an easy matter for these 
self-styled constitutional dawyers to dismiss this great question 
with a wave of the hand and by pertly denouncing it as un- 
constitutional, I remind them that in the past many great 
lawyers have been wrong, dead wrong, in declaring acts of 
Congress unconstitutional. 

The President should have approved this measure. The great 
mass of American farmers believes in this legislation. They 
should have the privilege of putting it into operation, trying 
it out, testing its merits and demerits, and this would afford 
an opportunity to have its constitutionality determined by the 
Supreme Court. And if perchance that tribunal should hold 
the equalization fee unconstitutional, Congress could then seek 
another solution of the farm problem. But the American 
farmer will never abandon the McNary-Hangen plan until it 
has been enacted, given a fair trial, and its validity determined 
by the Supreme Court. The longer the President delays the 
application of the McNary-Haugen formula the stronger will 
be the demand for this form of farm relief. The plan is 
stronger now than ever before; its enemies may delay but they 
can not ultimately defeat this legislation. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
nine years ago the prohibition amendment was made a part of 
the Constitution of the United States, thereby initiating the 
greatest constructive reform of the age, one which by its very 
idealism was condemned to practical difficulties of administra- 
tion and discouragement, of which the wet forces of the Nation 
have been quick to make capital, They haye directed against 
it every possible form of attack, direct and indirect, open and 
insidious. They have plowed the field with propaganda and 
built upon the credulity and lethargy of the drifters-with-the- 
tide to create an attitude of scepticism as to the practical bene- 
fits of prohibition and a sense of grievance entirely unjustified 


problem. The campaign has been persistent, patient, ruthless, 
and unscrupulous in its resistance to the law, a continuous 
battering of defenses, which after nine years has projected the 
problem clearly into the foreground of public affairs as one 
of the outstanding issues of the day. All sorts of extravagant 
allegations have been made by the wet forces and the alarm- 
ists; the actual strength of the adversary will be measured by 
the vote of the people in the election of 1928. 


THE AMENDMENT WAS NOT ADOPTED WITHOUT DUE CONSIDERATION 


The wet forces contend that the majority of the people are 
opposed. to prohibition, were, in fact, opposed to it at the time 
of its enactment, and that they are in some way victims of a 
political “ fluke.” This illusion is freely indulged by those who 
attempt to reconcile their insistence on a recommitment of the 
issue to the people for yote with the principles of majority rule, 
the basis of our democratic form of Government. In their asser- 
tions they are singularly unmindful of the actual facts in the 
case. 

The resolution to amend the Constitution passed the Senate 
August 1, 1917, by a vote of 65 to 20, and the House on Decem- 
ber 17, 1917, by a vote of 282 to 128. It was ratified by 46 of 
the 48 States, the total vote in the lower houses of the legisla- 
tures of the 46 States being 3,782 for and 1,035 against, or 78.5 
per cent in favor of the amendment. The total vote in the sen- 
ates of the respective legislatures was 1,310 affirmative, 237 
negative, or 84.6 per cent affirmative, Moreover, 98.2 per cent 
of the population of the United States resided in the 46 States 
ratifying the amendment. Having been ratified by the required 
three-fourths majority of the States, the Secretary of State pro- 
claimed the amendment a part of the Constitution on January 
16, 1919, and it became effective one year later. 

Prior to the adoption of the amendment 33 States had adopted 
state-wide prohibition. These States and the date of adoption 
are as follows: 


New Hampshire__ 


New Mexico 
North Carolina- 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

By adding the area of these, you will find that 95.4 per cent 
of the total area of the United States in which lived 68.3 per 
cent of the total population was nonlicensed territory at the 
time the eighteenth amendment became effective. 

Such facts and figures are in direct refutation of the asser- 
tions that prohibition was “ put over” under stress of abnormal 
war-time conditions; that it was, so to speak, a “dark horse” 
on which a surprised American public found itself securely 
saddled under compulsion, in mid-stream. They show the un- 
mistakable, consistent, normal development of public opinion 
in fayor of the reform of which the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution was merely the ultimate inevitable expression. 


COST OF ENFORCEMENT 


The cost of prohibition enforcement is often cried in argument 
of a liberalization of the law and the sonorous roll of “ mil- 
lions“ under the tongues of wet spelibinders in many instances 
does have a hypnotic effect. But, actually, what are the facts? 

There were expended through the Prohibition Bureau during 
the past five years the following amounts, or an average annual 
expenditure of $9,225,539.69: 


SCT pla tant hehe RULES PESARE II cheatin nt ae ELN $8, 133, 842. 44 
TOME Goch ee Nera ear ge eee 7, 509, 146, 27 
OG ae rae rece ree Oe ee eS 9, 203, 384. 45 
I TT 9, 573, 791. 64 
2p a er AS CS aR aS LO REE 11, 720, 533. 63 


To spend $9,000,000 to enforce prohibition for 110,000,000 
people means about 8 cents per head, or 40 cents per family. 
The fines assessed and collected amount to in excess of 
$8,000,000, so the enforcement pays a large share of its way. 

Moreover,, Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, estimates that prohibition saves 
5 per cent that used to be wasted out of our incomes and adds 
another 5 per cent into the bargain. This double gain, through 
the transfer of energy from alcoholic consumption to something 
possessing true value, and the increase of energy as a result of 
effective prohibition, amounts to more than $6,000,000,000— 
and that does not include savings in the cost of jails, alms- 
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houses, asylums, and so forth, or any economic savings from 
reducing the death rate. If prohibition enforcement cost many 
times $9,000,000, it would still be eminently justified as an 
economic investment alone! 

STATE'S RIGHTS 


“ State's rights” is a catch phrase that is bandied freely by 
those who seek by any means to secure a modification of the 
law. They say, “Let us modify the Volstead Act so as to 
permit each State to make its own definition of intoxicating 
liquor in conformity with the desires of its people; then let this 
definition be binding both on the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” But what would this mean in practical administra- 
tion? It would be delegating to each of the States the power 
to interpret and enforce a provision of the Constitution. It 
would permit all 48 States different interpretations, so that 
we might have 48 different standards. New York might define 
intoxicating liquors to be only those containing in excess of 
6 per cent per volume of alcohol. Oklahoma might retain the 
present definition of one-half of 1 per cent, but New York 
could ship her 6 per cent liquor into the State of Oklahoma and 
nullify Oklahoma's prohibitory law. The State authorizing 
the highest volume of alcohol would haye a monopoly of sup- 
plying liquor to the several States and would reestablish and 
open saloons throughout the country. Such a law would make 
Uncle Sam powerless to enforce the Constitution prohibiting the 
sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes containing one- 
half of 1 per cent per volume. The Federal authority, now 
supreme, would be helpless in the face of the open and flagrant 
violation of the Constitution. Such a law would promote 
anarchy and restore and reestablish the controversy that the 
Civil War decided at so great a risk. 

ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULTIES NOT INSURMOUNTABLY 


The wet forces have exhausted every effort in painting the 
problem in as dark a hue as possible, loudly proclaiming the 
impossibility of prohibition from a practical standpoint, citing 
instances of violation to which their own destructive methods 
have largely contributed. But our experience, far from demon- 
stating the truth of their assertions, shows that our enforce- 
ment difficulties are rather the results of a process of moral 
chemicalization, the elimination of unhealthy matter incident 
to the purifying process, than indicative of an absolute, 
unmitigated failure. G 

True, habitual drunkards and moderate users will continue 
to violate the law and oppose it, but if we can prevent the 
younger generation from forming such habits, in the course of 
time there will be no disposition to violate the law. The vital 
thing is to break the chain by which the habit of drinking is 
parsed on from one generation to another. The open saloon has 
been an agency for passing on such habit. Its abolishment has 
broken the chain. 

Moreover, when contrasted with previous conditions, it can 
not be denied that we have made wonderful progress in 
temperance. 

PREPROHIBITION DAYS 

Before prohibition there were 177,790 licensed liquor saloons, 
most of them selling after legal hours and to minors and 
drunken persons, in addition to which there were 100,000 
speakeasies, 

The saloon used to be the bank where the laboring man 
received credit during the week and cashed his check, paying a 
third of his wages to the saloon keeper for drink, denying his 
wife and children the money with which to purchase the ne- 
cessities of life. The saloon keeper exacted the profits of his 
toil, the happiness of his home, and the opportunities of his 
children. 

The saloon became a rendezvous for criminals, drunkards, 
gamblers, loafers, drifters, and the irresponsible elements of 
society which the saloon keeper could control politically to- 
gether with the laboring element to which he extended credit. 
This made the saloon a power in politics. Being the dispenser 
of drinks, it was resorted to for a renewal of friendly relation- 
ships, and the drinks were offered as a preliminary request for 
political support. Not content with its exorbitant profits, its 
heavy exactions upon the social and economic life, it must rule 
and dominate the affairs of government. It must elect the 
members to the legislatures, Members in Congress, and judges on 
the bench so that all the various branches of the Government 
were permeated and controlled by the influences emanating 
from the saloon and brewery interests. 

In the old saloon days there were more than 100 Neal insti- 
tutes for the cure of alcoholism, and at the same time 77 
Keeley institutes. In addition, every city of considerable size 
had several independent institutes deyoted to the cure of 
drunkenness. To-day all the Neal institutes are defunct for 
lack of business and of the 77 Keeley cures only the parent 
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institution at Dwight, near Chicago, remains. It has shrunk to 
hardly one-tenth of its former size and patronage. 

The Washingtonian Home, the oldest drink cure in the United 
States, if not in éhe world, and which is said to be the only 
remaining cure in the city of Chicago, has less than a third as 
many men as it had during the three years prior to prohibition, 
when there were several other drink cures still running in the 
city. In the women’s division there were many times as many 
patients prior to prohibition as there are now. 

CANADA HELD UP AS A MODEL 


Confronted with the indisputable evidence of the corruption 
and unbridled evil which flowed with the liquor in the saloons 
before prohibition, the wet forces have seized on the idea of 
“Government control,” and have acclaimed it as the solution 
of the whole problem. Inspired by their own enthusiasm they 
hold Canada up to us as a model, with her so-called “ Govern- 
ment control,” urging us to follow in her footsteps. It is the 
most dangerous attack yet made on the law, a veritable wolf in 
sheep's clothing, and the “ wets” are forcing this issue with all 
the strength they are able to muster. They realize that it is 
their “best bet” and that once the barrier is losvered even a 
little the inpouring of the liquor tide in increasing volume will 
do the rest. 

But those who offer Canada as an illustration of the merit 
of their plan have failed to make a comparative analysis of 
the actual demonstration of their theory and the roseate claims 
they make for it. An examination of the facts shows them 
in the rather ludicrous position of clinging to a beloved fallacy 
the while they adduce as illustration of the merit of their 
plan a case which actually disproves the very theory they would 
make it support. 

CANADA’S FAILURE IN LIQUOR WAR 


Canadian experience with the so-called Government con- 
trol of liquor should be a warning to the United States. In 
practice this system seems to be Government control by 
liquor. The evils that are inseparable from the legalized liquor 
traffic are widespread wherever Canada has surrendered to the 
liquor element. Drunkenness, prostitution, political corruption. 
business depression—the whole long list of consequences of 
licensed liquor—accompany the Government-control system 
while bootlegging and rum running successfully compete with 
the Government stores, as the official reports confess. None 
will deny that the enforcement of prohibition has not been 100 


per cent effective, but neither can any serious student of con- 


ditions deny that our situation is, socially, far less serious than 
the tragic failure of the various permissive policies pursued by 
the Provinces of our sister nation. 

Ben Spence, of Toronto, a recognized leader in the prohibition 
forces and well known throughout Canada and the United 
States as a student of Canadian conditions, upon which he 
has written a number of authoritative books, has kindly pro- 
vided me with a digest of the essential facts in the situation 
and thus enabled me to present the following analysis of the 
results of the Canadian system of so-called liquor control. 
> CANADA AND LIQUOR 


There is no method of dealing with the liquor traffic that can 
properly be called Canadian. Each of the nine Provinces of 
Canada is practically autonomous in its handling of the question 
and there are therefore nine different systems. 

The reason for this is that, under the division of constitu- 
tional authority which obtains in Canada, the Federal Govern- 
ment has jurisdiction over manufacture, importation, exporta- 
tion, and interprovincial shipment and sale, while the Provinces 
have jurisdiction over keeping, having, selling, and distributing 
within the Province. Or, putting it another way, the production 
and main sources of supply of liquor are under Federal juris- 
diction; the possession and distribution, coming under what is 
termed in the British North American act, “matters of a 
local and private nature within the Province,” are under 
provincial jurisdiction. 

The actual history of the prohibition movement in Canada 
will make this clearer. 

PROVINCIAL PROHIBITION PERIOD 


Prior to and during the earlier years of the Great War there 
was a gradual development in Canada of legislation to limit 
the evil arising from the liquor traffic. This was expressed in 
increasingly restrictive license regulations, in local option by- 
laws and so forth, until eight of the nine Provinces of Canada had 
prohibited altogether the retail sale of liquor. The dates on 
which these provincial prohibition laws became effective in the 
various Provinces are as follows: 

Prince Edward Island, June 5, 1901. 

Manitoba, May 31, 1916. 

Alberta, July 1, 1916. 

Nova Scotia, September 15, 1916. 
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Ontario, September 17, 1916. 

Saskatchewan, December 31, 1916. 

New Brunswick, May 1, 1917. 

British Columbia, October 1, 1917. e 

TEMPORARY NATIONAL PROHIBITION 

In the closing months of 1917 under the stress of war condi- 
tions, a coalition Dominion Government was formed by leaders 
in the two great political parties in order that Canada might 
show a united front and that all the powers and resources of the 
Nation could be more completely mobilized. 

One of the first acts of this “Union Government” was to 
pass an order of national war-time prohibition. The announce- 
ment was in the following terms: 


It is essential, and indeed vital, for the efficient conduct of the war 
that wasteful or unnecessary expenditure should be prohibited, and that 
all articles capable of being utilized as food should be conserved. It is 
beyond question that the use of liquor affects adversely the realiza- 
tion of this purpose. 

The subject has been under consideration by the war committee of 
the cabinet and the following conclusions have been reached : 

1. Any liquor èr beverage containing more than 2% per cent alcohol 
shall be regarded as intoxicating liquor. 

2. The importation of intoxicating liquor into Canada is prohibited 
on and after December 24, 1917. This regulation shall not apply to 
importations for medicinal, sacramental, manufacturing, or chemical 
purposes. 

8. The transportation of liquor into any part of Canada wherein the 
sale of intoxicating liquor is illegal will be prohibited on and after 
April 1, 1918. 

4. The manufacture of intoxicating liquor within Canada will be 
prohibited on and after a date to be determined. 


The date finally fixed was April 1, 1918. 

This was not a legislative act but simply an order in council 
by the national cabinet under authority conferred by the war 
measures act. When the war was over this order was repealed, 
the repeal becoming effective on December 31, 1920. 


POSTPROHIBITION CONDITIONS 


As has been stated, before the time of this prohibitory order 
all but one of the Provinces had prohibited the sale of liquor. 
When, therefore, by the repeal of the national order in council, 
the brewers and distillers were again allowed to manufacture, 
they found themselves in the difficult position of having no sell- 
ing organization in eight of the nine Provinces through which 
they could market their liquor. The other Province, Quebec, 
had a system by which the sale of spirituous liquors was under 
Government control and only light beer could be sold by the 
brewers, 

In the Province of Ontario, 7 distilleries and 27 breweries 
resumed operations, although not a drop of the liquor manufac- 
tured could be legally sold for beverage purposes within the 
Province, and the medicinal, industrial, and sacramental sale 
was controlled by the Government. Rum running and bootleg- 
ging was the inevitable result. This nefarious trade reached 
enormous proportions and the two branches became inextricably 
interwoven. Much of the liquor presumably exported was short- 
circuited back into the hands of local bootleggers. 

The smuggling and rum-running scandal grew so great as to 
become a major national political issue resulting in a parlia- 
mentary inyestigation and finally in the appointment of a royal 
commission. 

The following is a partial summing up of the indictment 
against the brewers and distillers taken from the Toronto Globe 
of June 4, 1927: 

“Systematic and organized payments to and corruption of customs 
officials and agents, railway officials and employees, and police; switch- 
ing und camouflaging of cars of beer in order to pass them into the 
United States; theft of United States and Canadian customs seals, and 
the forgery or unlawful procuring of customs and shipping documents; 
sales of strong beer in Ontario, in violation of Provincial law; falsi- 
fication of records so as to conceal these sales; failure to show sales 
of strong beer on sales-tax returns to the Government—these are 
among the findings which Hon. N. W. Rowell, K. C., counsel for 
the Royal Customs Commission, will suggest that the commissioners 
make in regard to certain Ontario breweries. 


A glimpse of the extent to which these illegal practices were 
carried on is given in another press dispatch on September 13, 
1927, as follows: 

Arrears of Canadian breweries for sales tax were estimated at more 
than $2,300,000 before the Royal Customs Commission this afternoon. 
Estimated arrears of Canadian distilleries are from $1,750,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

BREWERS SEEK LARGER MARKET 

But this underworld market was not adequate. The old re- 

tail liquor trade had been so discredited throughout Canada 
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that it was hopeless to seek its reestablishment. The liquor 
manufacturers shrewdly capitalized the bad conditions regard- 
ing bootlegging, for which they themselyes were primarily 
responsible, and by skillfully playing upon the term “ Govern- 
ment control” succeeded in securing the establishment of sell- 
ing agencies for their liquors by the governments of six of the 
eight Provinces that had adopted Provincial prohibition. 

Evidence adduced before the royal commission establishes 
the fact that this was accomplished by the payment of enor- 
mous sums by the brewers and distillers, both in direct contri- 
butions to organizations, such as the Moderation League, and 
by newspaper publicity and active campaigning, and also by 
contributions to the political parties. 

GOVERNMENT SALE ESTABLISHED 


The six Provinces in which liquor is now sold by the Goyern- 
ment and the date when the new laws became operative are as 
follows: 

British Columbia, June 15, 1921. 

Manitoba, August 7, 1923. 

Alberta, May 10, 1924. 

Saskatchewan, April 15, 1925. 

Ontario, June 1, 1927. 

New Brunswick, September 6, 1927. 


HOW GOVERNMENT SALB WORKS 


In some of these Provinces the new system has been oper- 
ating for too short a time to permit the collating of informative 
statistics. In ail of them, the fact that the liquor-selling is 
done by the Government and is yielding a substantial profit 
adds to the difficulty of getting reliable information, and the 
fact that in four of these six Provinces liquor is only sold for 
consumption in private, still further complicates the situation. 

It may be said that, in general, these Government liquor- 
selling systems are conducted as we might expect any market- 
ing agency would be, and are showing the same results as if 
conducted under private auspices. Sale“ rather than “ con- 
trol” is the impetus. That they are operated for the profit of 
the liquor manufacturers is obyious when they are critically 
examined. 

In none of these Provinces does the Government attempt to 
control production. This is entirely in private hands, and with 
private profit. The Government therefore does not in any way 
control the liquor until it has purchased it from private inter- 
ests and warehoused it in its own establishments. The brewers 
and distillers make their full profit on all liquor sold to the 
Government, 

Moreover, the Government retains control of the liquor only 
so long as it remains in the Government shops. Once it is sold 
to the consumer, it passes from the control of the Government 
and under the control of the purchaser. Government control, 
therefore, is only exercised and can only be exercised, for the 
brief period in which the liquor is harmlessly upon the shop 
shelves. It only acts as intermediary between the purchaser 
and tbe consumer. The Government is selling agent for the 
brewers and distillers and purveyor to the drinkers, 


THE SITUATION IN ONTARIO 


Ontario is perhaps the most typically Canadian, as it is the 
most populous of the Provinces of Canada. At the session of 
the legislature in 1927, the present liquor control act was passed 
and an administrating commission set up with Mr. D. B. Hanna 
as chairman and Steward McClenaghan and R. J. Manion as 
associates. 

The new system came into operation on June 1 with the 
opening of stores in Toronto and other places. Additional 
stores haye been opened from time to time until now there are 
about 80 throughout the Province. The commission established 
and is continuing to establish its stores at strategic points, the 
locations apparently being chosen as a chain-store enterprise 
would select them, with a view to selling possibilities. Indeed, 
in Ontario the whole plan has been most efficiently worked out 
as a “sale” rather than a “control” proposition. 

According to the announced government policy, the commis- 
sion is selling beer at cost. This, however, the members care- 
fully explained, did not mean at cost to the brewers but just 
at cost to the government. As Mr. McClenaghan is reported 
to have nalvely said, “You would not expect the brewers to 
sell it without a profit.” 

Control was supposed to be exercised by the provision of the 
law which compelled every would-be purchaser to take out a 
permit, upon the back of which all purchases must be recorded. 
This permit plan was looked apon as a prime essential to the 
control policy. Indeed, the chairman, Mr. Hanna, has stated 


that but for the permit plan the law might be called “the 
liquor act.” . 

In actual working out, however, these permits facilitate rather 
than hinder the getting of liquor. Anyone 21 years of age, male 
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or female, rich or poor, black or white, native or foreign, resi- 
dent or visitor, may obtain a permit. 

True, if a permit holder is convicted of drunkenness or an 
offense against the liquor control act, the permit may be sus- 
pended for a stated period or canceled. If the offender is a 
drunk and his permit is canceled it simply means that another 
customer is immediately made for the bootlegger; if he is a 
bootlegger it means that he gets the use of another person's 
permit, It is a common thing for bootleggers to have permits 
in the names of a dozen. different persons, real or imaginary. 
A bootlegger arrested on the Niagara border recently had 12 
permits in his possession, upon all of which he had been pur- 


chasing liquor. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The fact is that there is an inexhaustible supply of liquor, 
easily available, for any and every citizen of the Province of 
Ontario. The price is exceedingly low, and everyone that wants 
liquor and has the price makes an effective demand. 

Control was also sought by providing that consumption could 
only take place in a private house. Then the proponents of the 
measure proceeded to widen the meaning of a private house, 
making it to include temporary residence, in a motor camp, 
a tent, a pleasure boat, or a hotel room. Here is a press dis- 
patch that shows how the tent provision works: 


Lonpox, ONTARIO.—Local police officers report that last night an 
American tourist calmly spread a robe over the branch of a tree at the 
side of the road near Lambeth and then drained a bottle of beer which 
he had purchased legally under permit In a local Government store. The 
man evidently knew the law, established a domicile, and drank the 
beer without fear of the police, 


The chief abuse, however, is in regard to hotel rooms. A 
hotel room is, according to the law, a private house. All that 
is required is that persons shall register and have baggage. 
Then in the room or suite assigned to them they can keep, haye, 
or give liquor without restriction as to the person or persons 
to whom it is given or the hour when it is supplied. 

Under the system, therefore, every hotel room is a potential 
saloon and to make this provision still more liberal hotel 
proprietors, lessees, managers, or employees are allowed to 
keep, have, and give liquor in the part of the hotel premises 
which they occupy as a residence. 

All standard hotels are allowed to sell 4.4 beer by the bottle 
or by the glass in beverage rooms, which they buy direct from 
the brewer and the cases are almost innumerable where the 
brewers supply stronger liquor. 

PROOF OF RESULTS 


As to practical results, these so-called “ Government control ” 
systems are just what might be expected from any liquor-selling 

lan. 

: Economically they are wasteful. The money that goes for 
liquor can not go for the goods merchants have to sell. Every 
dollar paid over the counter of the Government stores is 100 
cents less to go into the tills of the business men or to the 
farmers and the laborers to supply their families with the 
necessities of life. 

Furthermore, liquor buyers must pay cash for their liquor. 
There is therefore manifest a greater disposition to run credit 
for other goods, while those who do business on credit or on 
deferred-payment plans, and they are many and increasing, 
are finding collections increasingly difficult. 

Employers are again being bothered by the lack of punctual- 
ity and regularity of workers. They are also suffering from 
lowered efficiency, which is proportionate to the amount of 
liquor consumed. With this there is an increase in industrial 
accidents. 

LIQUOR AND GASOLINE 

In motor accidents particularly there has been a most notable 
increase. The record is by no means complete for it is only 
eases of those who are called “drunk” that appear in the 
courts. For every one of such there are many more who have 
been rendered less efficient or careful through what they would 
call moderate or harmless drinking. 

Addressing the annual meeting of the Ontario Motor League 
on February 20, 1928, Hon. G. S. Henry, minister of highways, 
said: 


Reckless-driving convictions increased from 2,300 to 3,200 and driving 
while drunk from 277 to 480. 

Speaking over the radio on October 11 last, as a member of 
the highway safety committee, J. P. Bickell, registrar of motor 
vehicles for Ontario, stated that 54 motor-car drivers had their 
licenses suspended during September for being intoxicated while 
in charge of a car. 

A drunken driver— 
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Said Mr. Bickell— 


is a potential murderer. Just in this connection let me point out that 
a man need not be hopelessly intoxicated to be convicted of this offense, 
A strong smell of liquor, combined with an accident, has on more than 
one occasion resulted in a jail holiday. My advice to all motorists is, 
don't drive after drinking. 


There is a growing recognition of the close connection between 
motor accidents and drink, that booze and gasoline make a 
dangerous mixture. 

Magistrate Hopewell, of Ottawa, is on record as saying: 

The time will come when no man will be given a license to drive an 
automobile unless he is an abstainer from liquor. 


PROHIBITION AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Recently the press played up a dispatch from New York as 
showing the failure of prohibition there. The headlines in the 
Toronto Globe were: “Twenty-four dead from alcoholism— 
New York City has fearful holiday drinking toll.” 

The following day there was a dispatch from Winnipeg, under 
government control, telling of 11 deaths in that city from 
Christmas orgies. New York has a population of 6,000,000, Win- 
nipeg of 200,000! 

EFFICIENCY IN LIQUOR SELLING 

The fact is that there has been set up in these Provinces of 
Canada smooth-running, highly efficient liquor-selling machines, 
respectabilized by government auspices. 

While many are shouting—and the brewers, distillers, and 
politicians loudest of all—that the temperance people should 
carry on an educational temperance campaign and confine them- 
selves to that, the very association of the government with the 
liquor trade and the status and prestige thus given to it cuts the 
ground from under the feet of all warnings that temperance 
reformers may issue and neutralizes to an extent the teaching 
that they may seek to impart. 

Liquor “control” in the Provinces of Canada is a huge suc- 
cess from the standpoint of those who make, and wish to derive 
a profit from the sale of liquor, and those who buy and 
wish to derive sensations of intoxication from the consumption 
of liquor; but, from the standpoint of those who seek to remedy 
the evils of alcoholism, it is a tragic, ghastly failure. 

Writ large in the experience of these Canadian Provinces is 
the truth, which ought to be self-evident, that the ravages of a 
plague can not be remedied by arranging for the dissemination 
of disease germs nor can the evils of alcoholism be prevented by 
providing facilities by which people may obtain alcoholic 
beverages. 

CANADIAN CONTROL ENCOURAGES CONSUMPTION 

We have thus reviewed the law and the results in the Cana- 
dian Provinces because Canada is now held up as the example 
for the people of this country to follow, as a demonstration of 
the superiority of government control for temperance over the 
existing law in this country. 

We submit the facts as proof of the failute of such control; 
that instead of being a deterrent to the consumption of liquor, 
it encourages, increases, and lends respectability to such con- 
sumption by legalizing it. No breaking of the chain, no hope 
of destroying the liquor habit there! It will continue to be 
handed down from generation to generation as long as the Gov- 
ernment says it is lawful. : 

It is different here. Millions of good, substantial citizens 
who used to take a drink now and then in the days of the con- 
venient, open saloon as an expression of their sociability and 
good will no longer do it. They have not the time, neither have 
they the inclination to enter into a conspiracy with some irre- 
sponsible bootlegger to violate the law. They go on about their 
business. They have found out they can get along as well 
without it as with it, and thus the chain is broken, the habit 
disappears. The next generations will not have the appetite; 
they will be free and unacquainted with the thirst. And as we 
minimize the temptation in keeping the saloons and drinking 
places outlawed we minimize the chances of their ever becoming 
partakers or addicts. In this way, from generation to genera- 
tion the taste for liquor will be bred out of what otherwise 
would be the generations of future consumers. 

TOO MUCH EXPECTED IN SHORT TIME 


The great trouble has been too much has been expected in 
sucha short time. It will take not less than 25 years to give the 
law a fair trial. Thus far the inefficient administration of 
the law in the hands of irresponsible, incompetent, crackbrained 
theorists has created doubt of the advisability of its retention 
in the minds of thousands of people disposed to support it. 

This condition was attempted to be remedied by the enact- 
ment of a law during the Sixty-ninth Congress, placing the 
enforcement personnel under civil service, requiring each ap- 
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plicant to pass an examination showing his qualifications, but 
again we are met with the hair-brained theorists in the civil 
service, putting out frivolous questionnaires to the 30,000 
applicants, showing the red tape and impracticability of admin- 
istration in that department. To create an enforcement organ- 
ization covering the entire United States is a task of no small 
magnitude. It alone will require years of experimentation and 
education to develop a quality of personnel measuring up to 
the responsibility and requirements of such public service. 
LAW HAS DEMONSTRATED ECONOMIC WORTH 


But even with all these handicaps, in closing the 177,790 
saloons—in outlawing them, in curtailing the amount spent for 
liquor and increasing the deposits in savings banks $6,000,000,000 
annually in diverting the moneys from the saloon till into 
the homes of the families for the benefit of the women and 
children in increased necessities of life and opportunities for 
education, the law has fully demonstrated its economic worth 
to the people of the country and the sound, sober judgment of 
the head of the family will hesitate long indeed before voting 
for repeal or those who stand for repeal, and a return of the 
open saloon with its gambling dens, to again destroy the youth 
of the country. 

SUGAR-COAT IT AS YOU WILL 


For, sugar-coat it as you will with mild phrases, a return to 
light wines and beers means a return to the open saloon. The 
light wines and beers would become stronger and stronger 
and flow down to the consumers in the seyeral States with in- 
creasing volume until normal saloon-day consumption would be 
restored with the disastrous effect of economic waste to the 
efficiency, earning power, and the savings of the people. In 
addition to that it would depreciate the quality of self-govern- 
ment by restoring the vicious political influences that insisted 
upon control in the days of the saloon. 

Those engaged in the selling of light wines and beers would 
have to have a place in which to transact their business. Natu- 
rally they would want all the business they could get. They 
would make their places of business attractive to lure the 
public. At first they would comply with the law, but as their 
profits and consumption increased the insatiable greed for more 
would restore the loafing places and gambling dens with ail 
their evil, habit-forming influences of former days. Instead of 
breaking chains it would be reforging them. It would 
reshackle the race! 

We live in a new epoch. Where we have 22,000,000 auto- 
mobiles in the country operated by the young and the old, by 
the experienced and the inexperienced, and the ever-increasing 
congestion of traffic upon the paved highways of the country 
and in the cities, where the turn of a wheel may mean sudden 
death to many, it raises the question of safety to life and 
property—whether or not your life should be subjected to the 
increasing hazard and danger. 

The seriousness of this phase of the question was recognized 
25 years ago by the executives of the railroads of the country 
and by the employees as well when they adopted the rule 
which is rigidly enforced to-day, of refusing employment to 
those who indulge in intoxicating liquors. That rule has been 
approved by the public, and even those who are strongest in 
the demand for a return of wine and beer, when riding in the 
coaches, demand its enforcement. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WILL SEE IT THROUGH 


In conclusion, after more than 50 years of agitation and in- 
vestigation, the people of this country by enormous majorities 
have undertaken this great moral reformation. They are going 
to see it through. They are making this great sacrifice for the 
benefit of the boys and girls of the country, not so much for 
themselves—and this is the patriotism of civil life—sacrificing 
for country and generations to follow. Patience, persistence, a 
consciousness of doing right, with a steadfast loyalty to the 
Constitution and the laws of our country, will finally demon- 
strate the economy and wisdom of our position to-day. 

Thomas Nelson Page, who has the power at times to clothe 
truth in the garments of imagination, once said: 


God, with His mighty wind, has shaken his hand over the river, and 
men are beginning to go dry-shod on the places where once there was no 
passage. 

In this age of the automobile, the airplane, the radio, the tele- 
vision, are concentrated new requirements, new obligations of 
the new day, of the new epoch, We must conform. We must 
comply. God has indeed “shaken his hand over the river.” 
He has exhibited new worlds of power to this generation. If 
we but have the vision to see and the faith to walk, we shall 
“go dry-shod on the places where once there was no passage.” 
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FOREGN TRADE UNDER PROTECTION 


Mr. COLE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, speaking some days ago 
on the merchant marine bill, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, GRIFFIN] assumed that American ships would be some- 
what useless so long as we maintain our present protective 
tariff. His mind was befogged with the hocus-pocus that we 
can not expect to sell except to those from whom we buy, nor 
more than we buy, and that a protective tariff is a barrier in 
foreign commerce. 

Fortunately the records of both imports and exports for more 
than a hundred years are available. But unfortunately the 
gentleman from New York did not avail himself of these records. 
If he had done so, he would have found that our foreign trade, 
including both exports and imports has prospered most under 
protection, and prospered least under so-called free trade, or, 
more properly, tariff for revenue. 

The Underwood-Simmons tariff law, avowedly a revenue 
measure, and of which the authors boasted that there was not 
an element of protection in it, was enacted in 1913. It was in 
full effect during all of 1914, and in spite of the fact of the 
increased demand for our products during the last six months 
of that year, due to the World War, our foreign trade declined 
77 $400,000,000 as compared with 1913 under the protective 
tariff. 

Our foreign commerce in 1914 under a revenue tariff was less 
than $4,000,000,000 as compared with over $9,000,000,000 for the 
year 1927 under protection. 

In 1927 under protection our exports alone exceeded by a 
billion dollars the combined exports and imports of 1914 under 
a tariff for revenue. 

That low tariffs promote foreign trade is only a theory. It 
is when we are most prosperous in America that we both buy 
and sell most in foreign trade. And it is under protective tariff 
that we are invariably most prosperous in America. When we 
are prosperous we buy liberally not only at home but abroad. 
Our imports under protection are, however, of a different kind. 
They consist largely of raw materials to be finished by Ameri- 
can labor and of luxuries. Such imports do not produce unem- 
ployment. 

Secretary Mellon in his answer to the International Bankers 
a year ago formulated the basic principle of foreign trade when 
he said: 

It is the consumptive capacity of our people and not tariff rates that 
control imports. 

A STATESMAN JUSTIFIED BY FACT 


Vision. and statesmanship are close kin. That Alexander 
Hamilton was a man of almost uncanny vision no one now at- 
tempts to deny. Talleyrand declared him to be the greatest 
living statesman and tells how he justified his theory of tariff 
protection for America by the confident prediction that ulti- 
mately either Philadelphia or New York would be the financial 
center of the world. Back in the interior he pictured another 
metropolis, and held the firm belief that we would in time 
expand to the Pacific: “And, if we built to that size,” said 
Hamilton, “ we must foster our industries.” 

From the teachings of Hamilton, Republicans have learned 
much, and following his precepts they have fostered every 
industry and fathered none. 

There is scarcely an American industry, except elementary 
ones—from pearl buttons to locomotives—that does not owe 
both its origin and its present existence to a protective tariff. 
I hurl the challenge broadcast and defy anyone between the 
seas to name a single industry now in successful operation that 
owes its origin to democratic legislation. No; there is not 
one, and Republicans have hundreds, and I suppose a thousand 
to their credit. 

The outstanding effect of fostering industries is the American 
pay roll, vastly larger, and by many believed to be twice as 
large as that of all the rest of the world. This constant flow 
of actual cash, dependent only upon the constant flow of pro- 
duction, is no less vital to the farmer and others who supply 
the needs of labor than to the recipients themselves. The 
preservation of this pay roll, on which we all directly or indi- 
rectly depend, is the one and all absorbing issue of this cam- 
paign. 

A LUCID ILLUSTRATION 

Would you start the erection of a building if you knew a 
revision of the law of gravitation was contemplated, a former 
Secretary of the Treasury asked me the other day, especially 
if a few previous revisions had been attempted and always with 
disaster? 

Will you enlarge your shop, will you increase activities in any 
direction, will you do anything but sit tight and await the inevi- 
table, and by sitting tight hasten the inevitable, if through the 
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indifference of voters the Democrats win the forthcoming elec- 
tion with their promise of tariff revision? Especially in the 
face of the ruin their previous revisions have entailed? 

The Democratic Party of 1928 is the Democratic Party of 
history. While certain members are protectionists the party in 
practice as in theory favors foreign producers and importers, 
and it will again, as it always has, give them some slight ad- 
vantage over Americans in the American markets for purposes 
of revenue only. Business men know this and will not await 
eyen inauguration before setting breaks. They never have. It 
was not President Wilson's oft quoted threat to “hang higher 
than Haman” if the captains of industry continued to slacken 
production in the face of the Underwood tariff, but the war that 
restored activity. A cyclone cloud need not burst to drive 
prudent men to their caves. If the Democrats win in November 
the pay roll will be cut in December. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], speaking on 
the tariff with special reference to proclamations under the so- 
called flexible clause sometime ago, said that with “the same 
pen” the President had used to veto the McNary-Haugen bill he 
had signed a proclamation increasing the duty on pig iron 
“50 per cent.” His evident purpose was to create the im- 
pression that the President, and by inference the Republican 
Party, is more interested in manufacturers than in agriculture. 
It was more an appeal to prejudice than a statement of fact. 

What are the facts? The duty on pig iron had been 75 
cents a ton. The increase of 50 per cent therefore was exactly 
3744 cents per ton, making the new duty $1.12%4 per ton. The 
gentleman who serves as the Democratic whip in the House 
used the phrase, “50 per cent,” because it sounded bigger than 
3714 cents. He sought to convey the idea that a gross favoritism 
had been shown to a manufacturing industry. > 

The gentleman forgot to say that the President proclaimed 
this increase because it had been recommended by the Tariff 
Commission, a bipartisan body. The Tariff Commission recom- 
mended it after years of study. They deemed it necessary 
to prevent a large number of laborers being thrown out of em- 
ployment in America. They found that large imports of pig 
iron were displacing the products of American mines and 
American wage earners, 

The gentleman from Arkansas apparently did not know that 
88 per cent of the cost of manufactured products is represented 
in food actually consumed during the processes of manufacture, 
If he had reasoned more correctly he would have found that 
nonemployment affects farmers almost as seriously as it does 
those who are thrown out of work. The farmer is dependent 
on the American pay roll, for it is out of the pay rolls that he is 
paid for his products. 

For aught I know, or that the gentleman from Arkansas 
knows, the President also used “the same pen” to proclaim an 
increase of “50 per cent” in the duty on butter. The duty on 
butter was 8 cents a pound, and this 50 per cent increase was 
therefore 4 cents per pound, making the present duty 12 cents 
a pound. Four cents a pound on butter means $80 a ton, which 
is more than an offset for 37½ cents a ton that the president, 
still with “ the same pen,” proclaimed on pig iron. 

So long as the farmer can receive $80 more a ton for his 
butter I am sure he is willing to pay 3714 cents more a ton for 
whatever pig irom he may use, be it in the form of barbed wire 
or farm machinery, or what else. The farmer's wife can take 
9 and a fraction pounds of butter to market, and out of the 
increase pay for the increase on a whole ton of pig iron. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
the House, H. R. 13512, a bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose 
of carrying out the mandate and purpose of Congress as ex- 
pressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and 
for other purposes,” as it finally went to the President after 
the adoption of the conference report by the Senate and House 
is one of the most constructive measures ever passed by any 
Congress in the history of our country. 

There are some expressions that require no elaboration. 
There are some bills which so cogently, clearly, and legisla- 
tively express national hope and purpose that any elaboration 
would be a supererogation. If I may be permitted the observa- 
tion, which has become solemnly historic, “and God said let 
there be light and there was light,” needs no ornament in 
the way of explanatory phraseology. Res ipsa locquitur—the 
thing speaks for itself. The bill is monumental in its ecò- 
nomic and transportation wisdom and patriotic scope. But 
it would be incomplete, masterpiece though it might be, if 
it stood alone, without the triumphal cap which has been given 
to it by the amendment agreed upon in conference, which 
reads, “The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
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cause an investigation and survey to be made of the inland 
water route from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C., with a 
view to determining the amount of actual or potential com- 
merce thereon and the feasibility and advisability of extend- 
ing the services of the Inland Waterways Corporation to the 
waterways included in such route or any section thereof, and 
to report thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable.” 

The proposed measure which I am sure will become a law 
by virtue of the President’s signature is such a harbinger of 
hope and performance to the advocates of inland and coastal 
waterway development that I am going to place it in my 
address at this point, so that the future might be glimpsed 
through its words. It is an archway through which gleams 
that untraveled world, the margin of which though still in the 
distance gives us knowledge of the wonders that are to come 
to ourselves and succeeding generations through the renais- 
sance of the revival of water traffic in the United States. The 
bill and the conference report adopted by the House and Senate 
make for such a great chapter in the history of transportation 
in the United States of America that I feel privileged to insert 
them here in my extension of remarks. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
create the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sections 201 
and 500 of the transportation act, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1924 (par. 152, ch. 5, title 49, U. S. C.; ch. 243, vol. 43, 
360 U. S. Stat. L.), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 2. The capital stock of the corporation shall be $15,000,000, 
all of which is hereby subscribed for by the United States. Such sub- 
scription shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury, within the 
appropriations therefor, upon call from time to time by the Secretary of 
War. Upon any such payment a receipt therefor shall be issued by the 
corporation to the United States, and delivered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and shall be evidence of the stock ownership of the United 
States. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$10,000,000, in addition to the $5,000,000 heretofore authorized, for the 
purpose of paying such subscription.” 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of said act be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3. (a) Until otherwise directed by Congress, the corporation 
shall continue the operation of the transportation and terminal facilities 
now being operated by or under the direction of the Secretary of War 
under section 201 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, and 
shall continue to operate the facilities now being operated or that may 
hereafter be operated by it under the provisions of this act; and shall, 
as soon as there is an improved channel sufficient to permit the same, 
initiate and continue the water carriage heretofore authorized by law 
upon the Mississippi River above St. Louis. 

“(b) When the improvement of any tributary or connecting waterway 
of the Mississippi River, not including the Ohio River, shall have been 
completed or advanced to the point where within two years thereafter 
there will have been substantially completed a sufficient and dependable 
channel for the safe operation of suitable barges and towboats thereon; 
and when the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army shall cer- 
tify that fact to the Secretary of War, the Secretry of War shall there- 
upon cause a survey of such tributary or connecting waterway to be 
made for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of traffic, the terminal 
facilities, and the through routes and joint tariff arrangements with 
connecting carriers, that are or will, within such years, probably 
be available on such tributary or connecting waterway. As soon there- 
after as such survey shall have been completed and a sufficient and 
dependable channel for the safe operation of suitable barges and tow- 
boats shall bave been substantially completed, the Secretary of War. 
may, if he finds from such survey that water transportation can, in the 
public interèst, be successfully operated on such tributary or connecting 
waterway, extend the service of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
thereon as soon as the corporation shall have suitable facilities avail- 
able therefor, 

„(e) It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to continue 
the transportation services of the corporation until (1) there shall 
have been completed in the rivers where the corporation operates, navi- 
gable channels, as authorized by Congress, adequate for reasonably 
dependable and regular transportation service thereon; (2) terminal 
facilities shall have been provided on such rivers reasonably adequate 
for joint rail and water service; (3) there shall have been published 
and filed under the provisions of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, such joint tariffs with rail carriers as shall make generally 
available the privileges of joint rail and water transportation upon 
terms reasonably fair to both rail and water carriers; and (4) private 
persons, companies, or corporations engage, or are ready and willing. 
to engage, in common-carrier service on such rivers. 

„d) When the Secretary of War shall find that navigable channels 
and adequate terminals are substantially available as provided in para- 
graph (c) of this section, and when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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shall report to the Secretary of War that joint tariffs with rail carriers 
have been published and filed as provided in said paragraph, the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized to lease for operation under private 
management, or to sell to private persons, companies, or corporations, 
the transportation facilities, or any unit thereof, belonging to the cor- 
poration: Provided, That the facilities of the corporation shall not be 
sold or leased (1) to any carrier by rail or to any person or company 
directly or indirectiy connected with any carrier by rail; or (2) to any 
person, company, or corporation who shall not give satisfactory assur- 
ance and agree, as part of the consideration for such sale or lease, that 
the facilities so sold or leased will be continued in the common-carrier 
service in a manner substantially similar to the service rendered by the 
corporation, together with ample security by bond or otherwise to insure 
the faithful performance of such agreement; or (3) until the same 
has been appraised and the fair value thereof ascertained and reported 
to the President by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the sale 
or lease thereof has been approved by the President, 

“(e) Any person, firm, or corporation, including the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, engaged or about to engage in conducting a common- 
carrier service upon the Warrior River or the Mississippi River, or any 
tributaries thereof, may apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall thereupon, 
by order, direct all connecting common carriers and their connections 
to join with such water carrier in through routes and joint rates with 
reasonable rules, regulations, and practices, as provided in paragraph 
(3) of section 15 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, and the 
commission shall, in such order, fix reasonable minimum differentials 
between all-rail rates and joint rates in connection with said water 
service to apply until changed by order of the commission. Such joint 
routes, rates, rules, regulations, and practices may be changed by order 
of the commission or by agreement of the water carriers and the other 
participating carriers. The commission shall further require the in- 
terested common carriers to enter into negotiations for the purpose of 
establishing equitable divisions of the aforesaid joint differential rates 
within 80 days after such joint rates are established, and if the car- 
riers are unable to agree upon equitable divisions within 120 days from 
date of publication the commission shall, by order, determine and estab- 
lish reasonable divisions to become effective coincident with the effective 
date of the joint rates. The commission is hereby given authority upon 
complaint, at once, and if it so orders without answer or other formal 
pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, but upon reasonable 
notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning (1) the reasonableness or 
lawfulness of any through route or joint rate filed pursuant to such 
order of the commission, or (2) the reasonableness of any minimum 
differentials between all-rail rates and joint rates in connection with any 
water service, or (3) the reasonableness of any division of joint rates 
ordered by the commission under the provisions of this act; and after 
full hearings the commission may make such order with reference to 
any such matters as it may find to be proper and in the public interest. 
At any such hearing the burden of proof concerning the unreasonable- 
ness or unlawfulness of any through route, joint rate, minimum differ- 
entials between all-rail rate and joint rate in connection with water 
service, or division of joint rates shall be upon the carrier or carriers 
making the complaint; and the commission shall give the hearing and 
decision of such questions preference over all other questions pending 
before it, except such questions as are given like preference by law, 
and decide the same as speedily as possible: Provided, That if the 
Inland Waterways Corporation sells or leases its transportation facili- 
ties to any person, firm, or corporation to be operated as a common 
earrier, such person, firm, or corporation shall be entitled to a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity upon making application therefor; 
and all through traffic arrangements and joint tariffs, with rules, regu- 
lations, and practices In connection therewith, published by the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and participated in by other carriers shall remain in full force 
and effect between such carriers and the person, firm, or corporation 
purchasing or leasing such transportation facilities from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and operating the same as common carriers 
until changed by order of the commission, except that such through- 
traffic arrangements and joint tariffs, with rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices therewith, may be changed by mutual consent of the water carrier 
and the other participating carriers. Joint rail and water rates as 
berein used shall be deemed to include every movement of traffic In 
which a water line can participate. 

“(f) The operation of the transportation and terminal facilities under 
this act shall be subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, and to the provisions of the shipping act, 1916, as 
amended, in the same manner and to the same extent as if such facili- 
ties were privately owned and operated; and all vessels of the corpora- 
tion operated and employed solely as merchant vessels shall be subject 
to all other laws, regulations, and liabilities governing merchant vessels.” 

Src. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to cause an 
investigation and survey to be made of the inland water route from 
Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C., with a view to determining the 
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amount of actual or potential commerce thereon and the feasibility and 
advisability of extending the service of the Inland Waterway Cor- 
poration to the waterways included in such route, or any section 
thereof, and to report thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable. 
He is authorized to pay the expenses of such a survey from the funds 
which may hereafter be appropriated for the purchase of stock in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the Dill (H. R. 13512) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to create the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and purpose of 
Congress, as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the transportation 
act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1924, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out 
by said amendment, and after the word “ Provided,“ in line 25, insert 
the following related matter: “That for the purpose of this paragraph 
the facilities of the corporation on the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries shall be considered one unit, and those on the Warrior River 
and its tributaries as one unit: Provided further”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its disagrec- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to cause 
an investigation and survey to be made of the inland water route from 
Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, N. C., with a view to determining the 
amount of actual or potential commerce thereon and the feasibility 
and advisability of extending the service of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation to the waterways included in such route, or any section 
thereof, and to report thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

James S. PARKER, 
E. E. DENISON, 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHas. L. McNary, 
FREDERIC M. Sackett, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill H. R. 13512, submit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee and 
embodied in the accompanying conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: The House bill, as it passed the House, provided that 
under certain conditions stated in the bill the Secretary of War would 
be authorized to sell or lease the facilities of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, or any unit thereof, to private persons, companies, or cor- 
porations. The word “unit” was not defined, but it was used in the 
House bill as meaning the facilities of the corporation operated on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries separate from the facilities of the 
corporation operated on the Warrior River, or vice versa. Senate 
amendment No. 1 struck out the words “or any unit thereof." The 
effect of the Senate amendment was to limit the power of the Secretary 
of War to sell or lease the facilities of the corporation so that he could 
only sell or lease them as a whole. The agreement reached by the con- 
ferees on the part of both Houses is to restore the language of the 
House bill and insert explanatory words defining the meaning of the 
word “unit.” It was agreed to insert language stating that within 
the meaning of the act the facilities of the corporation operated on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries should be one unit, and the facili- 
ties operated on the Warrior River and its tributaries should be another 
unit. So that the bill as agreed upon provides that under the condi- 
tions named therein the Secretary of War is authorized to lease or sell 
the facilities of the corporation operated on the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries as one unit, and those operated on the Warrior River as 
another unit. X 

On No. 2: Senate amendment No. 2 consisted of a new paragraph 
which authorized and ordered the Secretary of War to make a survey 
of the Coastwise Canal from Boston to Beaufort, N. C., to ascertain 
what trafic and terminals would be available with a view to future 
authorization for operations of the corporation on the Coastwise Canal. 
The Senate amendment also provided that the expenses for making such 
survey should be paid out of the capital stock of the corporation. The 
conferees on the part of the House receded from its disagreement to 
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that amendment and agreed to the same with an amendment which 
strikes out the provision for paying the expenses of the survey out of 
the capital stock of the corporation. The effect of the action of the 
conferees on that amendment is to leave it as a mere authorization to 
the Secretary of War to cause a survey of the Coastwise Canal to be 
made to ascertain the traffic and terminals that would be available 
thereof. 


Mr. Speaker, there will always be torchbearers in this world. 
There will always be men and women far in advance of the 
crowd, lighting the way for those who are inevitably to follow 
them. Many times the torch is flung from failing hands to other 
visionaries and seers of things and the great march to success is 
maintained and secured. T'was ever thus and it will always be 
so. Dreamers of dreams who in the night of despair foresee the 
glories of the day that is to come. Wandering by lone sea 
breakers and sitting by desolate streams these leaders of a 
dawning civilization pass out and are eventually forgotten, but 
their work survives until it gives way to a grander and finer 
thought. For each age is a dream that is dying or one that 
is coming to birth. As proof of this read this paragraph from 
the rivers and harbors bill of 1909, which points the way to an 
inland and intracoastal waterway from Boston, Mass., to the 
Rio Grande River, through as fine a section as will ever bless 
this earth. 

INTRACOASTAL WATERWAYS 

Survey for the construction of a continuous waterway, inland where 
practicable, from Boston, Mass., to Long Island Sound, including a 
waterway from the protected waters of Narragansett Bay through 
the ponds and lagoons lying along the southern coast of Rhode Island 
to Watch Hill and Fishers Island; thence to New York Bay; thence 
across the State of New Jersey to a suitable point on Delaware River 
or Bay; thence to Chesapeake Bay; thence from Norfolk, Va., to the 
sounds of North Carolina and Beaufort Inlet, N. C., for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the cost of a channel with a maximum depth 
of 25 feet, or such lesser depths along any section or sections of the 
said waterway as may be found to be sufficient for commercial, naval, 
or military purposes. Such survey shall include an examination of all 
practicable routes, the preparation of plans and estimates of cost along 
the most available route, and a report upon the desirability of utilizing 
as a part of such waterway any existing public or private canal, or 
any part thereof, and the probable cost of acquiring the same, 

Survey for the construction of a continuous waterway, inland where 
practicable, from Beaufort, N. C., to the Cape Fear River, N. C.; thence 
to Winyah Bay, S. C.; thence to St. Johns River, Fla.; thence to Key 
West, Fla., for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of a channel with 
a maximum depth of 12 feet, or such lesser depths along any section 
or sections of the said waterway as may be found to be sufficient for 
commercial, naval, or military purposes. Such survey shall include an 
examination of all practicable routes, the preparation of plans and esti- 
mates of cost along the most available route, and a report upon the 
desirability of utilizing as a part of such waterway any existing public 
or private canal, or any part thereof, and the probable cost of acquiring 
the same. 

Survey for the construction of a continuous inland waterway across 
the State of Florida, between suitable points on the eastern and Gulf 
coasts of said State, for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of a chan- 
nel with a maximum depth of 12 feet, or such lesser depths along any 
section or sections of said waterway as may be found sufficient for com- 
mercial, naval, and military purposes. Such survey shall include an 
examination of all practicable routes, the preparation of plans and 
estimates of cost along the most available route, and a report upon 
the desirability of utilizing as a part of such waterway any existing 
public or private canal, or any part thereof, and the probable cost of 
acquiring the same, 

Survey for the construction of a continuous waterway, inland where 
practicable, along the Gulf of Mexico from St. Georges Sound, Fla., 
to the Mississippi River at New Orleans, La., by way of St. Andrews 
Tay, Choctawhatchee Bay, Pensacola Bay, and Perdido Bay, Fia.; 
Mobile Bay, Ala.; Mississippi Sound, Ala. and Miss.; Lake Borgne and 
Lake Pontchartrain, La., for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of a 
channel with a maximum depth of 9 feet, or such lesser depths along 
any section or sections of the said waterway as may be found to be 
sufficient for commercial, naval, or military purposes, Such survey 
shall include an examination of all practicable routes, the preparation 
of plans and estimates of cost along the most available route, and a 
report upon the desirability of utilizing as a part of such waterway any 
existing public or private canal, or any part thereof, and the probable 
cost of acquiring the same. 

Survey for theeeonstruction of a continuous inland waterway in the 
State of California, between suitable points on Humboldt Bay and Eel 
River, with a view to obtaining a channel of suitable width and a 
maximum depth of 9 feet, or such lesser depths along any section or 


sections of said waterway as may be found desirable. Such survey 


shall include an examination of all practicable routes. 
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INLAND WATERWAY OF LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 


Survey for the construction of a continuous inland waterway from 
the Mississippi River to Bayou Teche; thence to Mermentau River; 
thence to Calcasieu River; thence to the Sabine River, La. and Tex.; 
thence to Galveston, Tex.; thence to Brazos River, Tex.; thence to Pass 
Cavallo; thence to Aransas Pass; thence to Point Isabel; and thence 
to the Rio Grande, for the purpose of ascertaining the cost of a channel 
with a maximum depth of 9 feet, or such lesser depths along any sec- 
tion or sections of the said waterway as may be found to be sufficient 
for commercial, nayal, or military purposes. Such survey shall include 
an examination of all practicable routes, the preparation of plans and 
estimates of cost along the most available route, and a report upon 
the desirability of utilizing as a part of such waterway any existing 
public or private canal, or any part thereof, and the probable cost of 
acquiring the same: Provided, That whenever, in the making of a sur- 
vey of any of the preceding waterways, field work shall indicate that 
the proposed improvement is clearly inadvisable, no detailed survey or 
plans shall be made, 


Within the next 20 years this dream will be a reality. New 
Orleans, on the banks of the Mississippi River, will be at the 
crossroads, as it were, of a commerce moving east and west 
upon this great system of waterways that will carry a mer- 
chandise so vast as to be unimaginable. That great and 
flourishing city now is destined by sheer force of its geographical 
position to become one of the greatest cities and trade marts 
of the world. , Flood control is assured, and that means a rain- 
bow to the storms of life, the evening beams that will smile the 
clouds away to the people of that fertile section known as the 
alluvial valley of the Mississippi. The flood control bill or act 
will always be regarded as one of the great achievements of the 
administration of Mr. Coolidge. It is a great, constructive legis- 
lative program. 

In the magnitude of the operations that will be conducted 
under and in conformity with this program even the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal must take second place. But the 
people of the Mississippi Valley must not be misled or deluded 
into the thought that their work in the way of solving the 
Mississippi problem is at an end. As long as rain and snow fall 
from above us on the places beneath between the Alleghenies 
and the Rocky Mountains and from far over the Canadian 
boundary line shall we have, in the springtime particularly, 
great volumes of water seeking in accordance with the law that 
governs them the lowest spots and terrain in the journey to the 
Gulf of Mexico and out into the Atlantic Ocean. The lowest 
spot is a great stretch, winding its way tortuously, so that at 
times it looks like a coil within a coil and sometimes like a 
great spiral, horizontally moving on to its ultimate destination. 
That is the Mississippi River and all of the rivers that flow into 
it from east to west and are called its tributaries. In the 
House caucus room there was exposed by the Committee on 
Flood Control during its many notable hearings in a great effort 
to solve the problem a skeleton of the Father of Waters and its 
many attendants. It attracted great attention because it focused 
the mind at once upon the vastness of the territory drained by 
this wonderful system, and at once the thought sprang into the 
mind of the beholder, Why is it that these rivers, traversing the 
heart of the continent, are not so cared for that they would make 
for the support of the greatest water transportation fleet that the 
world has ever known? ‘That query will not down. Like 
Banquo's ghost, it will not down. It will be asked by genera- 
tion after generation of Americans until the affirmative, satis- 
fying answer is given—a complete, navigable waterway cover- 
ing this tremendous reach of territory, upon which will float 
myriads of vessels, barges, rafts, and towboats that will carry 
to and fro the commerce of the multitude of people that will 
increase the already large population found upon the farms 
and in the cities of the valley. 

Mr. Speaker, vast as our imports and exports are they are 
relatively but a small part of our total commerce, foreign and 
domestic. And while that foreign commercé is greatly to be 
wished and much to be cared for, still if the necessities of some 
tremendous requirements demanded it we could live within 
ourselves and bid defiance to the rest of the world. Should we 
ever be pushed to it from any threat from beyond the Atlantic or 
the Pacific we could, with a waterway system properly de- 
veloped to meet the great demands that would be made upon it, 
so arrange our lines, without any great economic disturbance, to 
live among ourselves. Our domestic commerce would maintain 
the Republic, financially, commercially, and socially until 
troubled nights of danger were over. For that domestic com- 
merce, great as it is to-day, may be doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled within the next 10 years. For, Mr. Speaker, our 
civilization will not have justified itself until every home in 
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America, and throughout the world for that matter, is a home 
in the finest and noblest sense of the word, a home with suf- 
ficient rooms to make for that home life which is essential to the 
life of America. Every home should have a bathroom, be 
lighted by electricity for heating and cooking purposes. Our 
waterfalls throughout the country will some day be utilized 
to make for that power which will transmit electric energy to 
every household in the Republic. Upon the walls should be 
pictures that will ennoble the thought of the boy and girls in 
that home. Every parlor should be ornamented with statuary 
to stimulate the imagination of children to do noble things. 
There should be rugs and carpets upon the floor. There should 
be musical instruments; and upon every table there should be an 
abundance of foodstuffs so as to make for a great, healthy, 
vigorous America. It should be a land flowing with milk and 
honey so that its citizenry, men and women, will be willing 
to fight for it as a land that they will haye an even better 
cause than now to love for the great blessings that will spring 
from its life. 

The point I wish to make is that our domestic commerce is 
yet in its infancy and that its proper promotion, particularly 
in the way of encouraging finer homes, will make for a de- 
mand upon our factories that will keep their wheels revolving 
and humming, making sweetest music to the ears of a vast 
number of employees who will be happy in the good wages they 
will receive and the fact that they are adding to the pleasures 
of their countrymen by the generous output from their mills. 
This will make for enormous commerce, and I make the pre- 
diction, Mr. Speaker, that as a result of the operations of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation that the day is not far distant 
when railroads as the major factor in our transportation system 
will as a result of sheer economic necessity go into the opera- 
tion of great barges, flats, and towboats as a part of their 
transportation machinery. It would not be surprising if in 
the course of years our whole transportation system were not 
so changed as to be almost unthinkable from what it is to-day. 
Many bold thinkers already envision a future in which rail- 
roads will run at right angles to all of our great rivers and 
in this altered plan the highways will be made to render a sery- 
ice so as to make for the greatest low-cost transportation 
system obtainable. The Republic will be driven to this by eto- 
nomic law and as a result of a laudable ambition to remain in 
the vanguard of the civilization of the present time— 


Do well thy work—it shall succeed, 
In thine or in another's day, 

And thou that lack the vietor's need, 
Thou shall not want the toiler’s pay— 


is the stirring thought that has been in the minds of Americans 
from colonial times, a thought which acted upon has brought 
us to the wonderful place we have reached. But I say we are 
still at sunrise. Noon is far away, and we will go on toiling 
unremittingly so that our children’s children will enjoy the 
fruits of our labors and work for the tremendously brilliant 
future that lies ahead of them. Yes, Mr. Speaker, the signing 
of the flood control bill is a great day, but we must not forget 
that it is an authorization bill, and that under the provisions of 
another law, that creating the Bureu of the Budget, the Chief 
of Engineers will submit estimates from year to year for the 
work that will have to be done and that the Committee on 
Appropriations will write appropriation bills in accordance with 
the recommendations of the bureau. We must not forget that 
this is a world of change, congressionally as well as otherwise, 
and that there may be attempts made to so amend this great 
bill as to render its provisions nugatory. We must as watch- 
men upon the towers be ever upon the alert to not only prevent 
its emasculation but to improve it so as to make for that 
waterway system that has been in the minds not of dreamers 
but of statesmen like Herbert Hoover. 

The inland waterway biil does not make for the Government 
going into business. It is a great experiment, which its pro- 
ponents know will last as an experiment only for a few years, 
when it will undergo a change of hands as a result of its suc- 
cessful operation and private enterprise will pay handsomely 
for its then equipment. Great credit is due to the men who 
have advocated the operation of this line from the Twin 
Cities down to New Orleans and thence over to Mobile and 
Birmingham. They have planted a tree which will bear golden 
fruit. 

The territory pictured by me of the Mississippi Valley com- 
prises two-thirds of the total national area. It domiciles over 
half of the entire population. Its contributions to the national 
wealth are 68 per cent of exportable products, 52 per cent of 
manufactures, and 70 per cent of agricultural products of the 
Nation. 
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In this territory is contained the industrial center of the 
Nation, at the foot of Lake Michigan; the agricultural center, 
near the confluence of the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, and 
the center of population in southwestern Indiana, close to the 
Illinois line. 

For this chief wealth-producing section of the United States 
and of the world, the natural arteries of transportation are the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi-Illinois-Ohio River systems, 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Federal Government has spent nearly $430,000,000 on 
waterways in the Mississippi Basin. Of this, over $100,000,000 
were appropriated to the development of the Mississippi from 
its mouth to the Ohio, and about one hundred million more to 
the improvement of the Ohio and its immediate confluence. As 
a result of this national effort the Mississippi is navigable by 
barge of 9foot draught from Cairo to the Gulf, and the Ohio 
from the industrial centers of western Pennsylvania to its con- 
fiuence with the Mississippi. 

At an expenditure of $60,000,000 the people of the Sanitary 
District of Chicago have dredged and improved the northern 
link of the IIlinois-Mississippi waterway from Chicago to Joliet. 
The State of Illinois, at the cost of $20,000,000 more, has partly 
completed and has under construction the continuing link from 
Joliet to Utica, 

In the heart of this system of waterways—a clot, blocking off 
the circulation of lake traffic from the rivers to the south and 
east—is the undredged section of the IIlinois-Mississippi Rivers 
from Utica to Cairo. The opening of this artery involves the 
expenditure by the National Government of less than $5,000,000, 
plus an undetermined sum of perhaps $25,000,000 for compensat- 
ing works to maintain and restore lake levels. The improve- 
ment itself consists of deepening to 9 feet the two rivers between 
Utica and Cairo, removing four locks and dams in the Illinois, 
and assuring a constant and adequate flow of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi. 

Adequate navigation of the Mississippi from St. Louis and 
of the Ohio-Mississippi from Pittsburgh to the Gulf and the 
Great Lakes is dependent upon the construction of this link. 

The Goyernment has appropriated approximately $40,000,000 
for deepening the Missouri from Kansas City to St. Louis and 
the Mississippi from Minneapolis to the latter metropolis. The 
project will change the present 344-foot depth to one of 6 feet. 

Total Federal appropriations for the improvement of coast- 
wise harbors aggregate more than $500,000,000. The cost of the 
Panama Canal was nearly $400,000,000. These expenditures 
were borne by all of the people, yet because of the undeveloped 
link in the Lakes to Gulf waterway, agriculture and industry 
in this great central empire are withheld from their full share 
in the benefits of these improvements, and the shippers of this 
section are forced to compete disadvantageously with those of 
the eastern centers. 

An illustration of this inequality is in the fact that machin- 
ery can be shipped from points in the Middle West by rail to 
the eastern seaboard, thence by water through the Panama 
Canal to Pacific ports, more cheaply than it can be sent by 
rail, direct from the point of manufacture, to its western desti- 
nation. 

About 7,000,000 tons of cargo passed through the Panama 
Canal in 1919; in 1924 this tonnage had increased to between 
27,000,000 and 30,000,000. The Ohio-Monongahela-Allegheny 
Rivers system carried about 38,000,000 tons in 1923. The Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Rivers service, under adverse conditions, in the 
first years of operation transported 4,000,000 tons of freight. In 
about this same period one railroad operating between Chicago 
and the Gulf increased its freight tonnage from 38,000,000 to 
over 55,000,000, 

In the immediate territory traversed by the projected IIlinois- 
Mississippi improvement, 25,000,000 tons of freight a year are 
immediately available for the waterway, which will have an 
annual capacity of 60,000,000 tons. 

The city of Chicago alone uses annually about 38,000,000 tons 
of coal, with consumption increasing at the rate of 1,000,000 
tons a year, Over half of this coal is mined in southern 
Illinois, within one day's motor-truck haul of the Illinois River. 
The construction of the IIlinois-Mississippi deep waterway will 
lower the cost of this coal in the Chicago district by about $1 
a ton, with a commensurate reduction in the cost of coal shipped 
by this 9-foot channel to such lake cities as Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Superior, and Detroit. As another indicant of the ton- 
nage available for shipment by this waterway, 200,000,000 


bushels of grain are raised yearly in Illinois within hauling 
distance of the river. 

Every congressional district in the States of South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Ne- 
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braska, Ohio, and Missouri utilized the Mississippi barge line 
during its first five years of operation. The water rates being 
. 20 per cent lower than corresponding rail rates, this barge line 
saved for shippers, directly $3,392,000—and indirectly an inde- 
terminate sum through reduction in the rates of competing 
railroads, 

The industrial and agricultural centers of the Allegheny 
watershed and of the South can be linked by water routes 
with the Great Lakes only by the construction of the deep 
waterway between Utica and Cairo. 

Over half of the Nation’s population can secure the full 
benefits of the Panama Canal investment only through this 
construction. 

The Federal Government, by the small expenditure involved, 
can enhance immeasurably the value of the $550,000,000 in- 
yestment in Mississippi Basin waterways, and can give to all 
of the people of the United States the most comprehensive 
system of water transportation in the world. 

The matter is in the hands of the National Congress, and Con- 
gress will answer patriotically with the vision of statesmen. 
Millions will silently think, “ Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.” 

There remains but one task to be accomplished, and that will 
soon be finished when the rivers and harbors bill now pending 
in the House will be enacted into law. For that bill carries in 
its provisions a proposed survey of the industrial canal which 
in the lower part of the city of New Orleans connects the Mis- 
sissippi River and Lake Pontchartrain with a view of deter- 
mining the advisability of remunerating the local interests for 
the expenditures made in the construction of that great canal 
which is a sine qua non to the great waterways system and 
transportation agency that will build up a commerce so huge as 
to defy the efforts of the statisticians to approximate it in their 
prognostications. Only the one that has the faith in him can 
see the numberless towns and cities yet unborn that are to 
adorn the banks of this immense waterway—cities and towns 
that will promote the welfare of our country and bring happi- 
ness to millions who will find unending employment in the in- 
calculable commerce that will move over an inland route from 
Boston to the Rio Grande. Not only will this make for the de- 
velopment of a conmmerce that will pale into insignificance all of 
the argosies dreamed of in the past, but will make for a mili- 
tary defense that has been urged by Secretaries of War and 
Commerce for many years past in every succeeding administra- 
tion since the Civil War. 

Mr. Speaker, when the United States sprang into existence in 
1789 as a result of the great Constitutional Convention that gaye 
birth to that wonderful federation, no one believed that in the 
incredibly short period of 140 years that the United States 
would be composed of 48 great Commonwealths and would reach 
from the Canadian line down to the Gulf of Mexico. It was 
then only 13 States or Colonies straggling along the Atlantic 
coast, 

No dreamer was fantastic enough to look into the future 
and tell the world that he beheld a dream so dazzling as the 
imperial civilization that is our boast and our glory of to-day. 
Stand before a map of our country and look. See it as it 
rolls under your gaze from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ponder 
over the trials and tribulations of the American pioneers as 
they marched westward, settling around the Great Lakes, and 
then over the Mississippi and across the Louisiana Purchase, 
which became their own in 1803, and across the Rockies to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, either through the Oregon Terri- 
tory, the American title to which was established in 1846, 
or by way of the empire ceded to us by Mexico in 1848, and 
you will realize that performance has outgrown any promise 
that might have been made when the Constitution of our 
country was adopted. Gaze at that map and see the Lone-Star 
State, with a territory as great as that of the Republie of Ger- 
many. Look down and see Alaska at the bottom of the map, 
whose mountains and lakes defy the brush of the painter or 
the tongue of the poet to describe. Glance at the Philippines, 
queen of the eastern seas, fairest of all Edens, with Samoa, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and 
drink in the thought that Old Glory, the flag of our country, 
waves under the icy gale and beneath the northern lights as 
proudly as it floats under the balmy breezes and the soft and 
glorious radiance of the southern cross. 

Mr. Speaker, we who have fought the good fight for inland 
and coastal waterways are not mere dreamers. We have grown 
old witnessing many marvelous accomplishments by our coun- 
try. One great conquest after another has been her proud 
achievement. We who are looking westward see a greater des- 
tiny ahead than the wonderful civilization that blesses us 
to-day. The sunset of life gives us mystical lore and coming 
events cast their shadows before. Boston to the Rio Grande, 
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with New Orleans at the crossroads, means for the greater 
glory of our country in peace times and a means of national 
defense in times of war, which I hope will never come again to 
curse the world with its horrors, atrocities, and crucifixions. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to ex- 
tend remarks in the Recorp I insert the following speech I 
made to the farmers over radio station WTFF from Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 25, 1928: 


The question of substantial farm relief at this session of Congress is 
largely dependent upon the forces of the South and the West harmoniz- 
ing and getting together, thereby insuring sufficient votes to override 
the veto of the President, if necessary, and to place upon the statute 
books laws which will grant to the farmers equality with industry and 
with those specially favored by law, insuring to the farmer a reasonable 
return for his labors and efforts. 

For one who has consistently supported the McNary-Haugen bill I 
desire to appeal to those who each Congress put this legislation to the 
forefront to call into conference not only the western Members of Con- 


-gress but also those Members who come from that great agricultural 


section, the South, Let us come together this session of Congress and 
so frame this legislation as to enable the southern Members of Congress 
and the western Members of Congress to join forces and organize and to 
pass substantial farm relief legislation through Congress, and to have 
enough votes to override the veto of the President, in the event of his 
disapproval. The situation of the farmer is too critical for us to play 
politics with measures designed for his relief. What is needed is legis- 
lation, and this we can not secure at this session of Congress unless we 
iron out the differences and come together on the substantial principles 
of the McNary-Haugen proposal regardless of how it may affect the 
fortunes of certain statesmen ambitious to become President. 

Those who represent the great farm organizations of the country must 
realize that the plight of the farmer at this time makes it imperative that 
those of us who are consistently trying to give relief to him need more 
yotes in Congress than we had at the last session of Congress; and to 
secure these votes there must be unity among farm leaders and the real 
friends of the farmer in and out of Congress, and that there must be 
free, open, and full cooperation and organization to secure genuine farm 
relief this year. So let us counsel together for the common good. 

There are loud proclamations from certain quarters that the country 
is enjoying an era of prosperity, but no one can seriously contend that 
the farmer is sharing in this prosperity, if it really exists. Agriculture 
is beset on every hand. The prices to be paid by the farmer for what 
he is required to purchase are fixed by others than by himself and the 
prices which he receives for his labors and the things he produces is 
also beyond his control. And in this dilemma he finds himself year 
after year sinking deeper into the mire and the financial slough of 
despond. He has been told, and rightfully so, that laws now in force 
in the land are protecting and benefiting industry and others, with no 
resulting benefit to himself, and naturally he appeals to the Congress 
and to the powers that be in the Government to grant to him the same 
rights and privileges or to abolish the special privileges granted to 
others, It can not be denied that he is right in his demands. How is 
this to be brought about? The forces who are the recipients of privi- 
leges are strong and powerful, united and well organized, and the 
vantage ground gained by them they will seek to maintain and defend, 
and the battle is one which can only be won for the farmer by unity 
in the camp of his friends; hence the great necessity of harmonizing 
our forces for the conflict. 

There are many strong men in the country who have set forth this 
plan and that plan and there are many bills pending in Congress which 
haye for their purpose the relief of the farmer, but unless we can get 
away from pride of authorship and can center our forces on one con- 
crete plan it is well known, with the present conditions as they exist, 
that the outlook for farm relief is not bright. Favorable signs are 
appearing during the hearings before the House Agricultural Committee 
that lead us to expect from that great committee this session one legis- 
lative plan which will have the backing of the committee instead of 
having three bills reported from the committee, as was the case at the 
last session of Congress. 

One of the crying needs at this time is for the various States and also 
the National Government to bring about the reduction in the farmer's 
taxes. The total amount of taxes paid on farm property increased from 
about $544,000,000 in 1914 to about $870,000,000 in 1925, and in the 
years 1926 and 1927 there has been practically no relief given the 
farmer in his taxes, Land taxation is all out of proportion as com- 
pared with other forms of taxation, Prices received for farm products 
rose from an index of 100 in 1914 to 209 in 1919 and dropped to 136 
in 1926 and to about 130 in 1927. The burden of taxation practically 
wiped out farm earnings during the years of low returns from farm 
products, 

Need for readjustment of freight rates on agricultural products is im- 
perative. The agricultural situation has been and is now being studied 
by various groups and from various angles. 
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Members of Congress have been supplied with interesting and volumi- 
nous data. The National Industrial Conference Board and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States have just furnished us with a 273- 
page book prepared by the Business Men’s Commission on Agriculture, 
and more recently there bas been sent to our desks a “ Report on the 
agricultural situation by the special committee of the Association of 
Land-Grant College and Universities,” and various other organizations, 
groups, and individuals have sought to give us light on this perplexing 
problem. 

These various dissertations are helpful in the study of agricultural 
conditions, but our divided ranks is the most serious problem that con- 
fronts us in Congress to-day; and it is my candid opinion, as I said in 
the outset, what we need most at this critical time is more unity and 
not so many plans—more votes to effectuate legislative farm relief. 
Can we secure this harmony? I believe we can. When we do har- 
monize, there are enough real friends of the farmer in Congress to 
frame and pass appropriate legislation which will benefit the agricul- 
tural masses and give them equal rights and opportunities with others 
under the laws. 


VETO OF FARM RELIEF 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the most serious prob- 
lem before the country to-day is that of farm relief. Primarily 
it is the problem of the farmer, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
nation-wide in its scope and portent and must be considered 
as a national issue. 

Agriculture is the basic industry of America and will ever so 
remain. Nature has so decreed. The fertility of the soil is the 
richest resource of this continent. This inheritance must be 
preserved and the tiller of the soil remain an independent 
economic factor in our industrial system. 

There are 32,000,000 people on the farms and the 20,000,000 
more directly dependent upon the farms for their livelihood— 
52,000,000 people—one-half the continental population of the 
United States. The American farmer is the greatest market 
for the products of American industry. His purchasing power 
can not be seriously impaired without corresponding disastrous 
results to capital and labor. Industry can not permanently 
prosper, labor can not be permanently employed, with agricul- 
ture prostrate. Agriculture to-day is prostrate. Everybody 
knows that and everybody recognizes the fact. A year ago, in 
his veto message of the McNary-Haugen bill, the President 
said: 


That there is a real and vital agricultural problem is keenly appre- 
ciated by all informed men. The evidence is all too convincing that 
agriculture has not been receiving its fair share of the national income 
since the war. Farmers and business men directly dependent upon 
agriculture have suffered and in many cases still suffer from conditions 
beyond their control. They are entitled to and will have every con- 
sideration at the hands of the Government. 


Conditions have not changed and neither has the President. 
For the seeond time he has vetoed a measure intended to put 
agriculture on a parity with industry in this country. The 
President assigns many reasons for his veto, but in my judg- 
ment the real reason is the fact the administration is so wedded 
to the rich and powerful that the judgment of the President is 
warped and he is wholly out of sympathy with any prostrate 
industry. 

On the same day that he yetoed the McNary-Haugen bill at 
the last session, President Coolidge signed an order raising the 
tariff on pig iron. 

President Coolidge is ready to do anything for big business, 
for the railroads, for manufacturers; but the farmers can shift 
for themselves. 

It is all right for the Government to interfere with the law of 
supply and demand by putting a tariff on aluminum. That 
benefits only a handful of people, of whom Andrew Mellon is 
chief, It is all right to put a tariff on farm products so long 
as that tariff does not work. But the minute farmers come 
forward with a plan to make an agricultural tariff work and 
benefit 30,000,000 people President Coolidge swings the veto ax. 

It is a cardinal tenet in the political faith of the President 
that the Government first of all should look after the man at 
the top. Make the way easy for him, and he will take care of 
the rest of us. Make him prosperous, and some of his prosperity 
will seep down to those in the lower economic strata. The 
President could not approve the MeNary-Haugen bill because 
it would tax a whole community for the benefit of special 
classes, but he has had no scruples about signing orders raising 
the tariff duties on nearly a score of important commodities and 
thus taxing the whole country for the benefit of even smaller 
classes, 

The results of this nurturing of the big industrialists are seen 
in the census returns of manufactures. In 1925, the last year 
for which full data are available, the largest manufacturing 
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concerns, those with net incomes of $5,000,000 or more, showed 
an average gain of 25 per cent in their net income over 1923, 
while the concerns with incomes below $5,000,000 showed an 
average loss of 11 per cent as compared with 1923. Now, the 
concerns showing this loss constituted 99.9 per cent of the total. 
The improvement, then, was confined to the topmost one-tenth of 
1 per cent of the reporting establishments. 

It is a time for plain speaking. The farmers of this country 
have it in their power to get justice at the hands of any ad- 
ministration if they will use their power. Let them cease to 
vote for an administration that denies them justice and they 
will get the relief they are entitled to before next March. 

Let the farmers of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and 
the great farming States go to the polls in November next and 
register their disapproval of the administration that denies 
them justice and they will no longer haye to beg and plead 
and cringe for relief. 

The States I mention uniformily cast their votes for the bene- 
fit of New England and the manufacturing interests of the 
country. 

A brief review of the votes cast for the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill by men representing these distressed agricultural 
States might now be illuminating. 

The imperial State of Iowa, which probably produces more 
agricultural products than any other State in the Union, has 
11 votes in this House, and she cast 11 votes for the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill. 

Kansas, which produces almost twice as much wheat as any 
other State, has 8 votes to give, and gives all for this tariff bill. 

Nebraska gives her total of 6 votes to the cause of special 
privilege. 

Washington, the home of Mr. Sum ters, who now says he 
will never again vote for a tariff bill that does not give equal 
benefits to all classes, casts her 5 votes for the bill. 

Every vote cast by Colorado, South Dakota, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming was cast for the benefit of New England. 

When the roll was called Oregon, Montana, Utah, and Idaho 
found every Representative in his seat, and every man cast 
his vote for the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

North Dakota alone, out of all that empire stretching from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, cast 1 vote against 
this tariff bill. 

Now, when these 15 stricken States ask the great industrial 
interests of the country to reciprocate the favor bestowed, that 
great beehive of industry, New England, gives us 1 vote, and 
the President finds a hundred reasons for a veto. 

Let the farmers exercise the right of veto and see how 
quickly their problem is solved. : 


MY ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE FORTY-SECOND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress has just closed, and under the unanimous permission 
granted.to me by my colleagues in the House I have the honor 
of making this report to the voters of my district of my activi- 
ties with respect to the important legislation which has been 
under consideration by the Congress. 

As I said in my report two years ago, we must establish 
contacts. This, my fourth annual report, is distributed in the 
hope that it will stimulate thought and a deeper sense of the 
responsibility relative to the work of the National Legislature, 
as well as to enable you to determine to what degree and what 
manner I have striven to represent my district and its varie- 
gated interests, 

The Seventieth Congress convened December 5, 1927, the 
Members of which were elected in November of 1926. As you 
doubtless know each Congress has two sessions—a long session 
and a short session. The one just closed was what is known 
as the long session and continued from December 5 to May 29. 

Because of the multiplicity of important legislative matters 
that came up for consideration and deliberation, I can deal but 
briefly in this report with only the cutstanding questions that 
came before us. 

TAXATION 

The new revenue act which the two Houses finally passed 
and the President signed will cut taxes $222,000,000. In all the 
legislation affecting this branch of our economic legislation I 
have consistently maintained an attitude of opposition to any 
plan which sought to give a larger reduction to the wealthy 
than it would to those of low or moderate incomes, thus 
relieving that part of our public least able to bear the tax. 

In the new tax bill the Ways and Means Committee followed 
three principles. First, that the reductions should not be such 
as would produce a deficit in the Treasury; second, that the 
reductions should be distributed where relief appeared more 
necessary and advisable; and third, that the taxes that had 
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not been reduced since the World War should be given special 
attention. The following table will show precisely how each 
individual class is affected by the new rates: 
Decrease in revenue cffected under bill reducing tar cuts 
The rate changes provided by the new tax reduction bill follow: 
REDUCTION IN REVENUB 


Corporation rate, reduced 13½ to 12 per cent $123, 000, 000 
Corporation exemption, increased $2, to 383,000 12, 000, 000 
Automobile tax, repealed__....-.-_-_------__-------_. 66, , 000 
Admissions tax, exemption increased from 75 cents to $3- 17, 000, 000 
Club dues, exemption raised $10 to 825. 1, 000, 000 
Earned income allowance, increased $20,000 to $30,000_ 4, 500, 000 
Cereal beverages, repealed... — — 185, 000 


Wine taxes, reduced 
Foreign-built yachts, repealed_ 
Narcotics, druggists’ fee reduced fro 
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INCREASE IN REVENUE 


WIthKoniiie: ee a oe eesti 2, 000, 000 
Prize fights admissions, 25 per cent over $5_-._._..----- 750, 000 
Foreign-built yachts, eustoms 50, 000 


ile T—T—T— ta Se 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

One of the most important functions of the Government is the 
raising of revenue and appropriations. At the opening of each 
session the President, through the Bureau of the Budget, sub- 
mits an estimate of the money that will be necessary to carry 
on the work of the various governmental departments. Upon 
the basis of these estimates, which embraces approximately 
1,000 pages in the bill, the various appropriation committees 
submit the yarious supply bills. During the last session of 
Congress the total amount appropriated was $4,595,448,625.59. 
The following are the major appropriation bills and the amount 
carried in each bill: 


. Fel e $139, 138, 793. 88 
District ot IDA oA oo oe Pe 87, 625, 208. 00 
Executive and independent offices 527, 593, 111. 00 
redes ee ee a ea re 272, 656, 039. 00 
Legislative- 17, 746, 893. 26 
Navy 862, 145, 812. 00 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Lab 89, 820, 597. 64 
Treasury and Post Office 1, 061, 342, 060. 00 
Bs ae ee Ree S ETI IRS haa Maven eee ay , 517, 221, 50 
e te es Pe eS ee 200, 936, 668. 02 


99, 172, 485. 76 
1, 888, 753, 735. 53 


4, 595, 448, 625. 59 


The term “permanent appropriations” is used to indicate 
expenditures authorized by previous Congresses. 


REVENUES 


The following table shows the manner of raising reyenues to 
meet the above-mentioned expenditures: 


is internal revenue „545, 000, 00 
501, 952, 314. 00 


- 3, 809, 497, 314. 00 


753, 000, 000. 00 
Gross total receipts (estimated 


4, 562, 497, 314. 00 


While the foregoing would indicate a deficit, it is assumed, 
based on past experience, that actual cash withdrawals will 
fall sufficiently short of the sum total of the appropriations 
as actually to leave a surplus. 


THE POSTAL EMPLOYEES NIGHT DIFFERENTIAL BILL - 


After working for several years on a bill that would grant a 
differential in pay for night workers in the Postal Service, the 
bill was finally passed by the House and the Senate, but was 
vetoed by the President. I was very happy to give my hearty 
support to this meritorious legislation which is favored by all 
post-office employees and which finally became a law. To my, 
mind, it was a needed recognition of deserved public service in 
a substantial manner, And may I add that the men and women 
of the service gladdened my heart by their appreciation, as 
expressed by countless letters and telegrams. 


PASSPORT AND VISA FEES 


During the past session of Congress I introduced two bills for 
the reduction of passport and visa fees. This legislation is 
heartily indorsed by Americans who travel abroad and it also 
has the approval of the Secretary of State. It is hoped that: 
these bills will be enacted into law during the short session of 
Congress which convenes next December. 
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Next to universal peace the greatest problem of the day in our 
country as well as in every other country is the great problem 
of unemployment. Its proper solution will relieve many other 
perplexing problems. It should also reduce the tax burdens now 
overwhelming our cities, towns, and villages. It will greatly 
lessen the work now forced upon social service and charity or- 
ganizations, It will decrease the number now housed in alms- 
houses and other abiding places throughout the land. It will 
sharply decrease the temptation that prompts men to crime, with 
a consequent diminishing number of those that are held in soli- 
tary confinement throughout the country. In a word, it will 
eliminate the misery and grief that accompanies great periods 
of industrial depression with the contentment and happiness 
that goes with steady uninterrupted employment. 

I introduced a resolution calling for the creation of a joint 
committee to be appointed by the House and Senate to investi- 
gate this question of unemployment. This joint committee, in 
conjunction with the Labor Department, could initiate an ex- 
haustive study of the question and recommend remedial legisla- 
tion to Congress. The committee would also authorize the 
Labor Department to furnish us constantly and regularly with 
information as to the numer of men and women unemployed 
as well as the nature and the character of their work, so that 
with this information we could intelligently consider this all- 
important problem of unemployment. 

Senators WAGNER and La Forterre, as well as Representative 
JAcoBSTEIN, also introduced legislation bearing on this subject. 

European countries have studied this question for years, and 
in England and Germany the workers are insured against 
unemployment, 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

A question that has engaged the attention of Congress for 
several sessions is Muscle Shoals, and considerable discussion 
took place during the present session in the Senate and in the 
House upon this subject. 

The proponents of the measure advert to the already large 
governmental investment, the advantage of the plant as a means 
of producing cheap nitrate and fertilizer as a benefit to our 
farmers. The discussion developed the proposition that the 
United States, having so heavy an investment, could not afford 
at this time to abandon entirely the project, but should utilize 
the works for the benefit of the public in the production of 
electric energy that would furnish, in addition to nitrate and 
fertilizer, light and power as well to a tremendous section of 
the country. It is hoped that the public will get cheaper light 
and power because the Government will control the power 
project. 

An amendment was written into the bill which permits of the 
manufacture of nitrates and the development of electrical 
energy, but prevents the manufacture of fertilizer except for 
experimental purposes, I voted for the above amendment and 
for the bill. Muscle Shoals in operation is a great national 
asset; while idle it is a white elephant on our hands. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


The sympathy of the Nation went out to the poor people of 
the Mississippi Valley when that vast territory was inundated 
by an avalanche of water 300 miles in length and 100 miles in 
width, covering, as it did, every city, village, and farm. 

I believe it to be a national problem financed and controlled 
by the Federal Government, and for that reason I supported 
legislation recommended by the Flood Control Committee, which 
personally investigated this great question. This measure re- 
ceived the sanction of a large majority of the Members of the 
House and Senate, I voted in the affirmative, 

THE BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 

The paramount purpose of this legislation is the protection of 
human life and property in Imperial Valley, Calif., now under a 
constant menace of destruction from floods, A further explana- 
tion of the bill is found in the report of the present Secretary 
of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, in which he states: 


The general plan and purpose of this measure have my support and 


I favor its being made a national undertaking to be carried out and 
administered by the Federal Government. 


While Boulder Dam is primarily a flood control and irrigation 
project it is capable of developing considerable electrical power 
and will be a source of domestic water supply for southern Cali- 
fornia. Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals will add to the wealth 
of the Nation and provide employment to many thousands of 
our people. I voted for the Boulder Dam project. 

IMMIGRATION 


The House of Representatives enacted a bill liberalizing the 
present immigration laws by permitting, to a limited extent, 
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the reuniting of families who have been separated by reason 
of the immigration policy which has been in effect since the 
` enactment of the original quota restrictive immigration act of 
1921. It was my pleasure to support this humane legislation, 
because in my judgment it was a mistaken policy to permit the 
entry of a husband or father and to exclude for a great number 
of years the remainder of the family. 

This legislation, without interference with the quota assigned 
to the various nations, merely grants a preference to the fam- 
ilies of aliens who are already residents of the United States. 
It in no way changes our present immigration policy, but it 
selects, as it were, for future immigration those who are most 
likely to make America their permanent home. I very gladly 
supported this legislation permitting the reuniting of separated 
families. 

COAL 

Any number of bills and resolutions were presented bearing 
on this important subject. It is a matter of regret to report 
that no definite action was taken by those in control of either 
branch of the Congress to meet the issue and bring about a 
suitable solution of this very vital problem. Despite the recog- 
nized dilemma of the operators who are yerging on bankruptcy, 
that the miners are suffering with their families in untold 
hardship and misery, and that chaos and confusion obtains in 
both bituminous and anthracite fields, nothing has been done. 

Public opinion must in the end be concentrated upon a situa- 
tion that calls for constructive remedial legislation. 

The coal industry is one of the most disorganized in the 
United States. The public suffers from constant strikes, and 
the workers suffer from unemployment and low standards of 
living. 

RADIO 

I supported the bill extending the life of the Radio Commis- 
sion another year, believing it necessary to enable that body to 
work out the many important and difficult problems which sur- 
round the art of the radio. I opposed the amendment which 
directs the commission to make equal allocation to each of the 
five zones for the reason that the licensing authority already 
had sufficient power conferred upon them to deal with this ques- 
tion and because broadcasting should be allocated on the basis 
not of population but of radio receiving sets. The act of 1927 
provided briefly that there shall be an equitable distribution of 
radio service in the various five zones; this amendment ties the 
hands of the commission and retards the progress of the radio, 

AMENDMENT TO Tun CONSTITUTION 


The joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, fixing the commencement of the terms of President, Vice 
President, Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the 
assembling of Congress, was defeated in the House. s 

While this resolution was being considered many amendments 
were proposed, one of which would extend the terms of Repre- 
sentatives from two to four years, their elections to be held at 
the same time the President is elected. 

While I fayor summoning the Congress to meet at an earlier 
date than is now provided, I voted against the adoption of this 
resolution, because of the uncertainty of some of its provisions. 

Under this proposal the new Congress will have to canvass 
the electoral vote for President and Vice President, within 20 
days after it convenes, and should a deadlock occur serious con- 
sequences might result. I hope a perfected resolution will be 
offered in the next session; and if it is free from faulty pro- 
visions, I shall support it. While Democrats and Republicans 
voted on both sides of this question, all the western New York 
Members voted against it. 

In attempting to amend the Constitution it should not be done 
hurriedly ; deliberate rather than hasty consideration should be 
the rule. One recent amendment hastily considered has proven 
disastrous. It has been productive of graft, perjury, and other 
unlawful acts, including that of murders in its attempted en- 
forcement. The failure of the eighteenth amendment is still 
fresh in the minds of the people. Therefore let us consider 
carefully this amendment before submitting it to the States for 
ratification. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Haugen bill was introduced again and after passing the 
House and Senate, it was vetoed by the President, who de- 
nounced it as unsound economically, suggesting it would injure 
rather than benefit the farmer. Many agricultural organizations 
in our State and particularly in western New York opposed 
this bill fearing it would do great harm to the industry—I 
voted against this bill. The relief the farmers are asking for 


now is a reduction in freight rates on farm products, a reduc- 
tion in taxes, better roads, and improved marketing facilities. 
J have supported legislation designed to bring about this needed 
relief. 
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PRORIBITION 
Many bills were introduced to modify the Volstead Act, one 
of which I sponsored. They were all referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, but no action, I regret to say, was taken on them 
during this session. I also presented a resolution condemning 
the promiscuous use of firearms by Government agents in the 
enforcement of prohibition in which I called the attention of 
my colleagues to the shooting of Jacob Hanson, of Niagara 
Falls. Since I made my attack in the House of Representatives 
on the indiscriminate use and abuse of firearms by Coast 
Guardsmen and prohibition agents, an order has been issued 
by Commissioner Doran compelling all prohibition agents to 
wear distinctive uniforms so that private citizens can dis- 
tinguish them from bandits and hold-up men. 
PENSION BILLS 


With the exception of a bill increasing the rates of pensions 
for widows of Civil War veterans no pension bills except omni- 
bus bills were passed in the past session of Congress. Several 
widows residing in my district in whose cases I was interested 
were granted pensions and increases in pensions in the omnibus 
bill which passed the House and Senate and was signed by the 
President. 

The general pension bill increased the rates for Civil War 
veterans’ widows from $30 to $40 per month; also provided for 
the payment of this larger rate to all widows who had attained 
3 age of 75 but must have been married prior to June 27, 
1905. 

I was very glad to vote in favor of this bill for the dependent 
widows of our veterans of the Civil War. 

CONVICT LABOR BILL 

I voted for the bill which enables the State to prohibit the 
shipment of prison-made goods as articles of interstate com- 
merce. It was supported by organized labor and many business 
and civic organizations, ` 

WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 

To care for several thousand ex-service men who have not as 
yet applied for their adjusted compensation, the Congress en- 
acted legislation amending the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion law. This amendment comprised three major provisions as 
follows: 

First. It extended for a period of two years the time within 
which application may be filed for adjusted compensation. 

Second. It removed all doubt as to the finality of the deter- 
mination of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy concerning the validity of a lost application. 

Third. It extended the benefits of the act to dependents of 
veterans who have been absent from their homes, continuously 
and without explanation, for a period of seven years. 

This bill received the unanimous vote of the membership of 
the House of Representatives, among which I was glad to be 
numbered. It was a just and meritorious measure, 

AMENDMENT TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 

Other measures of concern to our ex-service men which re- 
ceived my support were the amendment to the World War 
veterans’ act, liberalizing the present war risk insurance re- 
quirements, and the Rogers bill providing $15,000,000 to ex- 
tend the hospitalization facilities of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

OTHER IMPORTANT BILLS 

In addition to the bills which I have thus far touched upon 
Congress acted upon many other measures of more or less im- 
portance, Among them may be included: 

The bill to investigate submarine disasters, postal rates revi- 
sion, alien property bill, coordination of public-health activities, 
merchant marine bill, good roads, migratory bird refuge bill, 
public buildings bill, Federal employees’ pay bill, customs inspec- 
tors’ pay bill, immigration inspectors’ pay bill, fourth-class post- 
master allowances, and aviation. With the exception of sey- 
eral amendments I supported these measures. 

» THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS $ 

Many important measures, some good, some bad, are not 
acted upon as the first session of the Seventieth Congress goes 
into history. These necessarily will be pressed by the pro- 
ponents when the second session is called to order early in De- 
cember. Among these I might mention: 

The all-American canal (Great Lakes to Hudson), the uni- 
yersal conscription act, reapportionment of Congress, railroad 
consolidation, resale price bill, regulation of motor busses, the 
Sunday observance (or blue law), postal employees’ Saturday 
half holiday, Pullman surcharge, coal bill, national education 
bill, amendment to retirement act, and prohibition modification. 

SUMMARY 


It is difficult to realize the vast amount of work that comes to 
the attention of the average Congressman every day in the week. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


I mean by this statement not only the legislation which has to 
be considered in the committees and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but also the many personal-service requests which 
arrive in every mail—requests for assitance in pension cases, 
compensation claims, eivil-service examinations, immigration 
and passport matters, Federal appointments, and innumerable 
minor matters, all of which enable the Congressman to be of 
better service to his constituents and arouse a greater and more 
personal interest on the part of the people in their Government. 

During the session I have not been absent from any of the 
important roll calls, except in case of illness, or when in con- 
ference with people of our district who were interested in 
important legislation. An inspection of the official yoting 
records will show my record of attendance to have been high. 

Never in a single instance was there any pursuasion from 
political boss, leader, or organization to influence me for or 
against any legislation. I cast my vote on eyery question 
according to conviction and haying in mind the best interests 
of the people. 

This intelligent and active cooperation between the people 
and their Representative is in every way essential if we expect 
to improve the machinery of our Government. To stimulate that 
interest in my district is the motive which prompts my publish- 
ing this annual report of my congressional activities. Although 
Congress has adjourned until December, my office at Washington 
will remain open to serve the people of our district. I shall 
also continue my Buffalo office at 79 Ideal Street, Buffalo, where 
I can be reached when Congress is not in session. By maintain- 
ing these two offices and by keeping them open throughout the 
year I am enabled to render effective service to the residents of 
the forty-second congressional district. 

Of course, at times Congress is subjected to unnecessary 
criticism, but regardless of any such criticism I regard it a very 
great honor to be the Representative of our district in the 
greatest and most powerful legislative body in the world. 

I am, therefore, profoundly grateful to all for the confidence 
reposed in me during my years of service in the House, and 
I shall continue to represent my district and its people to the 
very best of my ability. 


THE WORLD WAR VETERANS’ CERTIFICATES 


Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I wish to call your attention to House bill 13035, which has 
for its purpose the amendment of section 641 of the act ap- 
proved May 19, 1924, by which the Government gave to the 
World War veterans certificates payable 20 years after date, 
and which certificates after the first two years were negotiable 
for a loan not to exceed 4 per cent of the face value thereof. 
The object of this law, as I understand it, was to reimburse 
somewhat the World War veterans for what they lost while 
they were in the service of their country. Of course, the cer- 
tificate itself would not compensate the veterans even though 
the Government paid it in full in cash. The amendment that I 
proposed to this law is to make the certificate payable upon the 
duly sworn application of the veteran that he desires to apply 
the proceeds to the purchase of a home or to the paying off of 
an indebtedness on said home. 

Living among and associating daily with the people of my 
district, and through my connection with five building associa- 
tions, I know that a good many of the veterans do not own 
their homes, and that the few that do own them own them 
subject to heavy mortgages. That during the hard times 
through which we are passing the home of the veteran has been 
placed in jeopardy by foreclosure. This is true, Mr. Speaker, 
not only in my district but throughout the United States, for I 
have received letters from veterans in Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
and other sections of the country. I can not understand why 
the Government should have passed this bill in its present 
form. It makes the certificates payable to the wife, mother, 
and so forth, of the veteran upon his death, but refuses to pay 
it to the man who really served the Government until the lapse 
of 20 years. The certificate is an excellent memorandum for 
the rich man’s son, who can frame it and refer to it in years to 
come, but the poor veteran, who is compelled to toil day after 
day to support his parents or family, can not derive any 
present benefit from the certificate. The Government ought to 
cash the certificates and relieve the veteran of some of his 
burdens by way of enabling him to avoid paying rent, or, if he 
owns his home, by enabling him to pay interest on his mortgage. 

The certificate that the Government issued to the veterans 
reminds me of the man who says to his friend: “ When you 
need me, call on me and you can have anything you want,” 
and when he does call he is met with some alibi. During the 
war there was nothing too good for the soldier; they were then 
defending us and ours at home. Now that the war is over, the 


Government grants a bonus to the veteran with a string tied to 
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it in such a way that it is of little or no value to him. I trust 
that the Committee on Ways and Means will report this bill in 
the coming session of Congress in December, so that the vet- 
eran may during his lifetime derive some benefit from the 
certificate that has been given him. 


FIRST SESSION REPORT 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress opened on December 5 and has agreed 
to close on May 29. 

During this first session, Congress has appropriated $4,642,- 
293,897.57, a sum in excess by $627,304,761.17 of the current ap- 
propriation. About one-third of this latter sum, however, repre- 
sents the appropriation for the second deficiency bill which 
failed to pass in the Sixty-ninth Congress, and was carried into 
this session. 

Outstanding among the many measures passed in this ses- 
sion were the measure for flood control, the merchant marine 
act, the alien property settlement bill, the tax measures, and farm 
relief. I voted for all of these except the farm relief bill, which 
the President vetoed. His veto was sustained by the United 
States Senate. The particular objection the President had to 
this measure was the equalization fee. If the House had been 
successful in eliminating the equalization fee, I would have 
yoted in favor of the bill. 

The President also vetoed the emergency officers’ retirement 
act and two postal bills. One giving additional pay to the 
night workers in the Postal Service and the other giving rental 
and other allowances to fourth-class postmasters. I voted for 
these three acts and to override the President’s vetoes, 

During the last Congress $165,000,000 were authorized for pub- 
lic buildings. During this session the sum was increased by 
$125,000,000. I favored this increase. I voted in favor of ex- 
tending the life of the Federal Radio Commission, the appro- 
priation of $75,000,000 to assist States in road building, and the 
Rogers Act authorizing $15,000,000 for new hospital facilities. 

1 likewise voted for the railroad consolidation legislation and 
the compromise naval construction act, both of which bills, hav- 
ing failed of passage during this session, will retain their status 
until the termination of the Seventieth Congress. 

I voted to postpone the application of the national origins 
clause to the emigration law of 1924, believing that this national 
origins clause would write into legislation a principle founded 
on prejudice and would unjustly discriminate against certain 
people and certain nations. I voted for the amendment of the 
present law which made it easier for families and relatives to 
be united. Under this amendment, preference is given within 
the quota limitations to the fathers, mothers, and husbands of 
American citizens 21 years or more of age, and to families 
of agricultural laborers. Fifty per cent of the quota is re- 
served for the above, and the remainder of the quota is to be 
allotted whenever possible to the unmarried children under 
21 years of age and to the wives of unnaturalized emigrants. 

Further, it was my privilege to strenuously oppose every dry 
movement and to consistently vote against every dry measure 
presented to this Congress. 

All told, this Congress has been responsible for approximately 
1,000 new laws, most of which were minor measures of interest 
only to individuals or individual localities. By the importance 
of its enactments, it is my opinion that this Congress has 
marked itself as one of the most efficient in the history of the 
Nation. 


SENATOR CHARLES CURTIS 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a candidate for high 
office in this the greatest of all nations should be honest, able, 
learned, broad-minded, safe in judgment, experienced in Govern- 
ment affairs, of unusual executive ability, and without blemish of 
character. 

Such a man is Senator Cuartes Curtis. Born and reared 
in the heart of the Nation, he has so lived as to be beloved and 
trusted by all who have known him in his private and public 
life. 

Educated in the State capital of Kansas, he was a newspaper 
reporter at 17 and was admitted to the bar when 21 years of 
age. He was elected county attorney at 24 and reelected be- 
canse of the efficiency with which he fulfilled the duties of the 
office. He was elected to the Fifty-third Congress and reelected 
to the Fifty-fourth, Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, Fifty- 
eighth, Fifty-ninth, and Sixtieth Congresses. 

In 1907 he was elected to the United States Senate; he was 
President pro tempore of the Senate in 1911. He was selected 
as Republican whip and served until his selection as assistant 
floor leader of his party in 1915, and succeeded Senator Lodge 
as party leader in 1924, which position he now holds. His 
present term as Senator expires in 1933. 
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His private, professional, and public life have been clean 
and without reproach. A loving husband and father; a prose- 
cutor who enforced the law with favoritism to none; a legis- 
lator of ability and untiring energy; a successful leader of the 
majority party in the world's greatest law-making body. 

Always a stanch Republican and a loyal supporter of his 
party’s policies, his fairness, his kindness, and his ability won 
and held the confidence and good will of those who were not 
of his political faith. 

His repeated organization of the Senate in the face of a 
doubtful majority, keeping his party in control, is evidence of 
his ability as a leader and the high esteem in which he is held 
by his colleagues. 

He never sacrifices or betrays his principles nor his friends. 
He is just, yet tolerant; of modest dignity, he is friendly of 
disposition. He makes friends and keeps them, 

His promises are carefully given but never violated. He 
ihe raga an opportunity to serve those who are entitled to 

sa 

He has no enemies. No section of the Nation or the rep- 
resentatives of any group or industry can find cause tg oppose 
or condemn him. Labor and capital alike trust him. Indus- 
try and agriculture have faith in him. The East has confidence 
in him; the West believes in him. He fulfills the appeal in the 
poem by J. G. Holland: 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In publie duty and in private thinking. 

SHOULD H. R. 7729 PASS?—CAN CONGRESS TRANSFER TO THE STATES 
ITS CONSTITUTIONAL POWERS AND DUTIES TO REGULATE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE? ; 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the bill under consideration, H. R. 7729, is designated to 
prevent the products of prison labor coming into competition 
with the products of free labor in such way as to avoid serious 
detriment to free labor and the industries in which it may be 
employed. 

While thoroughly in sympathy with the purpose of such 
legislation, I am seriously doubtful that such results are possi- 
ble. Having been reared upon the farm, where I became prac- 
tically acquainted with all character of farm labor, and having 
afterwards been employed in coal mining, lead and zinc mining, 
in mills, and other industries, my prejudices and my sympathies 
are all with labor and the industries in which it is employed. 
It is, therefore, easy for me to give legislation of this character 
the most favorable consideration ; but, Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, I very much doubt the wisdom of passing this 
bill. To my way of looking at it, the bill is objectionable from 
three different points of view. 

First, I seriously doubt that it is constitutional. Among 
other powers bestowed by the Constitution upon Congress, sec- 
tion 8 places with Congress the power to regulate commerce 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes. This 
power was given to Congress by the thirteen original States 
because the States had learned from experience under the 
Articles of Confederation that they could not themselyes satis- 
factorily regulate commerce among themselves; so the States 
gave over all of their powers concerning interstate commerce to 
the Federal Goyernment as stated in the Constitution. 

It would be my opinion that the Congress can not part with 
this power and this duty incident to the power. If Congress 
should seek to give it back to the States, from whence it came, 
then Congress would act in yiolation of the original intentions 
and purposes of the States and in violation of the provisions 
of the Constitution. In giving away their power to regulate 
commerce among themselyes the States abrogated unto the Fed- 
eral Government all power they ever did have to regulate inter- 
state commerce. If Congress could part with the power to 
regulate the interstate commerce of one product, it certainly 
would have the power to pass away all of its power to regulate 
the interstate commerce of all subjects of interstate commerce, 
in which event the constitutional power and incident duty of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce would be destroyed 


and that which the Congress was empowered and authorized to 
do would have been rescinded and given back to the States. 
Does tlie Congress have the power to do that? It surely would 
seem that it does not have such power. 
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But it is said that Congress does not by this bill surrender 
its power to regulate interstate commerce; that even under this 
bill the free commerce of a particular commodity, even though 
prison made, may pass from one State into another and is in 
nowise interfered with by this bill. Possibly that is true in a 
sense, but indirectly it is not true. Indirectly prison-made 
goods of one State when passing freely and uninterfered with 
into another State may upon arrival be denied the free, unre- 
stricted channels of trade when this bill goes into effect. This 
denial and limitation may result in stepping the commerce of 
the product in question. Because of intrastate restrictions, the 
commerce of the product is ended. Suppose, under the law of 
Kansas, prison-made products may not be used other than by 
and in State institutions, and suppose that the State manager 
is the only purchasing agent for those products required by the 
State institution; then suppose that prison labor-made overalls 
of Missouri, which have heretofore been transported into Kansas 
and sold freely in all the markets of the State, should be in 
the ordinary channels of interstate commerce brought into 
Kansas, there to be sold; and suppose all markets for such 
products within the State of Kansas have been destroyed by the 
laws of the State as authorized by this bill, except to the State 
for use in State institutions; and suppose the prison-made over- 
alls from Missouri are offered for sale to the Kansas State 
manager, and he thereupon fails to purchase the prison-made 
overalls from Missouri, would not interstate commerce be inter- 
fered with and prohibited by the legislation of the State? If 
such legislation should be enacted by the various other States 
with reference to prison-labor-made goods, would not interstate 
commerce be unconstitutionally interfered with? And if such 
can be done with one commodity, then all other commodities 
may be treated the same way, and thus the power of Congress 
is passed from the Federal to the State government and the 
Constitution is nullified. And if such is done, surely the results 
would be bad instead of good. 

It is our contention that the acts of any State in regulating or 
interfering with the natural activities of interstate commerce 
are void, even though authorized by the Congress. The Con- 
gress, we believe, does not have power even to authorize.a State 
to interfere with interstate commerce. 

In support of our theory of the law on this subject we desire 
to cite the opinion written by Justice Field, of the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Pittsburgh Coal Co. v, Louisiana (156 
U. S. Rep. p. 598), which states: 


It has been uniformly held that States can not by legislation place 
burdens upon commerce with foreign nations or among the several 
States *' * it will be found that the legislation adjudged in- 
valid imposed a tax upon some instrument or subject of commerce, or 
exacted a license from parties engaged in commercial pursuits, or 
created an impediment to the free navigation of some public waters, or 
prescribed conditions in accordance with which commerce in particular 
articles or between particular places was required to be conducted. In 
all the cases the legislation condemned operated directly upon commerce, 
either by way of tax upon its business, license upon its pursuit in par- 
ticular channels, or conditions for carrying it on. * * * In con- 
ferring upon Congress the regulation of commerce it was never in- 
tended to cut the States off from legislating on all subjects relating to 
the health, life, and safety of their citizens, though the legislation 
might indirectly affect the commerce of the country. 


Again, in Minnesota Rate Cases (230 U. S. Rep. p. 398), the 
court, in an opinion written by Justice Hughes, held as follows: 


The general principles governing the exercise of State authority 
when interstate commerce is affected are well established. The power 
of Congress to regulate commerce among the several States is su- 
preme and plenary. It is “complete in itself, may be exercised to its 
utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations other than are pre- 
scribed in the Constitution.” (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 196.) 
The conviction of its necessity sprang from the disastrous experiences 
under the Confederation when the States vied in discriminatory meas- 
ures against each other. In order to end these evils the grant in the 
Constitution conferred upon Congress an authority at all times ade- 
quate to secure the freedom of interstate commercial intercourse from 
State control and to provide effective regulation of that intercourse as 
the national interest may demand. 

The words “among the several States” distinguish between the com- 
merce which concerns more States than one and that commerce which 
is confined within one State and does not affect other States. “ The 
genius and character of the whole Government,” said Chief Justice 
Marshall, “seems to be that its action is to be applied to all the 
external concerns of the Nation and to those internal concerns which 
affect the State generally; but not to those which are completely 
within a particular State, which do not affect other States, and 
with which it is not necessary to interfere for the purpose of execut- 
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ing some of the general powers of the Government. The com- 
pletely internal commerce of a State, then, may be considered as re- 
served for the State itself.“ (Id. p. 195.) This reservation to the 
States manifestly is only of that authority which is consistent with 
and not opposed to the grant of Congress, There is no room in our 
scheme of government for the assertion of State power in hostility to 
the authorized exercise of Federal power. The authority of Congress 
extends to every part of interstate commerce and to every instrumen- 
tality or agency by which it is carried on; and the full control by 
Congress of the subjects committed to its regulation is not to be 
denied or thwarted by the commingling of interstate and intrastate 
operations. This is not to say that the Nation may deal with the 
internal concerns of the State as such, but that the execution by 
Congress of its constitutional power to regulate interstate commerce is 
not limited by the fact that intrastate transactions may have become 
so interwoven therewith that the effective government of the former 
incidentally controls the latter. This conclusion necessarily results 
from the supremacy of the national power within its appointed sphere. 
(McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, 405, 426; the Daniel Bail, 10 
Wall. 557, 565; Smith v. Alabama, 124 U. S. 465, 473; Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 221 U. S. 612, 618, 
619; Southern Railway Co. v. United States, 222, U. S. 20, 26, 27; 
Mondou v. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 223 U. S. 1, 47, 54, 55.) 

The grant in the Constitution of its own force—that is, without action 
by Congress—established the essential immunity of interstate commer- 
cial intercourse from the direct control of the States with respect to 
those subjects embraced within the grant which are of such a nature 
as to demand that, if regulated at all, their regulation should be pre- 
scribed by a single authority. It has repeatedly been declared by this 
court that as to those subjects which require a general system or uni- 
formity of regulation the power of Congress is exclusive.” * * * 
The principle which determines this classification underlies the doctrine 
that the States can not under any guise impose direct burdens upon 
interstate commerce. For this is but to hold that the States are not 
permitted directly to regulate or restrain that which from its nature 
should be under the control of the one authority and be free from 
restriction save as it is governed in the manner that the National Leg- 
islature constitutionally ordains. 


It would seem, in view of the above authorities, that H. R. 
7729 would be clearly unconstitutional. Inasmuch as the con- 
ditions and restrictions for the use and sale of prison-made 
goods of one State would materially differ from the restrictions 
and conditions prescribed by the legislatures of every other one 
of the 48 States, there would be substantially the same trouble 
with interstate commerce which led to the abandonment of 
the Articles of Confederation and the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, which placed in the Congress all power over 
interstate commerce for the purpose of bringing about uniform 
interstate commerce regulations. 

But if this act should be held to be censtitutional, I fail to 
see how or wherein free labor could gain any material benefits 
from the operation of the law. Whenever prison labor is used 
to manufacture any of the requirements of domestic or business 
life, then in every such instance there is a displacement of 
whatever amount of labor would be required to produce the 
same character of products, 

If prison labor manufactures a pair of shoes which is used 
by any person who buys or uses shoes, then free labor is dis- 
placed to the extent of the services required to make such pair 
of shoes, and so it is with every other article produced by prison 
labor. It displaces so much free labor. It is therefore impos- 
sible for me to see how prison labor can be used in producing 
the necessities of life and yet not come into competition with 
free labor. In a large per cent of the Federal State prisons 
labor is used to produce the plainer and more commonly used 
products, such as plain furniture or plain work clothing such 
as jumpers, overalls, work shoes, and grain bags. 

All these products are generally purchased by the laboring 
people of the farm, factory, mine, or other industry. And if 
per chance the goods were purchased a little cheaper than 
other merchandise, it is difficult to see how any great harm 
would result. 

Besides, the prisons sre maintained at the expense of all 
taxpayers, and when the labor of prisons may be converted 
into money for the upkeep of the prisons, then and in such 
case all free labor is benefited by having its tax burdens light- 
ened. So, Mr. Speaker, how the bill H. R. 7729 can possibly 
bring about any net good I can not see; but, instead, it appears 
that much harm might result, 

RELATIONSHIP OF MUSCLE SHOALS PROJECT TO RESERVOIR SOURCE 
FLOOD CONTROL 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentle- 
men of the House, the meditated legislation now before the 
House, that relates to the Muscle Shoals question, is of more 
vital interest to the welfare of this country than perhaps many 
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of us have realized. It relates to the greatest question that 
has been before this Congress, the conserving of water. Should 
this legislation be signed by the President, it will demonstrate 
the practicability of flood control by the reservoir system. It 
will not only be of almost limitless value to the sections immedi- 
ately related to Cove Creek and the Tennessee River, but when 
the Tennessee Valley is at flood stage it will reduce the height 
of the Mississippi River at Cairo several feet. It will give real 
flood control to a great section that has suffered much from 
flood. 

The fleod-control question is a very simple one. All great 
floods are made up of many minor floods from the smaller flood 
areas. ‘There is not a county in the United States that has 
more rainfall upon it than it needs that year. There is not a 
single one of the minor flood areas that has more rainfall in 
any year than is needed that year. If the minor flood areas 
are reservoired the country will be without floods. I invite 
each and all of the engineering fraternity—of Army life, of 
civil life—to investigate specifically and contradict these propo- 
sitions if they can. I will go one step further and state that 
each one of the minor flood areas of the United States has all 
of the reservoir sites necessary for whatever reservoir control 
that is desired. I invite the same ones referred to to report 
on this proposition also. Having made these statements, I go 
a step further and state that there is no practical control of 
floods, except it shall be by the reservoir system, where they 
originate. That all other so-called flood-control plans mean 
the permanent establishment of floods on the country as a fixed 
policy. I go a step further and state that the cheapest plan 
of flood control in money expenditure that has been advocated 
is by way of reservoirs at flood sources. I go a step further 
and state that reservoir control may be had of the entire valley, 
from the Alleghenies to the Rockies, with an initial outlay of 
not over $600,000,000, of which $400,000,000 will, in all proba- 
bility, be reimbursive to the Government. I go a step further 
and state that it is the only plan that will, in any degree, be 
reimbursive. A step further, any one of the other plans that 
have been advocated will mean, in all probability, more than 
$2,000,000,000, on completion, with an upkeep charge of at least 
825,000,000 a year, which is interest money on $600,000,000 of 
added dead capital. I go a step further and say that of the 
many months of hearings before the Flood Control Committee 
the only plan that emerged with any degree of esteem, in the 
minds of those listening to the hearings, that related to flood 
control was by way of reseryoirs. I go a step further and 
charge that the Army officers of the engineering department 
in several instances deliberately tried to mislead the committee 
on material points. I go a step further and say that reservoir 
control was treated in a most unfair manner by the organization 
of the committee, but still, from every source, from every 
standpoint, it emerged as the only ideal plan of control, and one 
as to which its worst enemies were compelled to admit we 
must resort as the only real solution. I invite all of those 
who either secretly or openly oppose reservoir source control 
of flood waters to ask for a more definite and specific statement 
as to any of the points hereof. But there are other benefits 
growing out of reservoir source control, such as is meditated 
at Muscle Shoals, which will mean so much to the whole Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The control of the Tennessee River at the east of the valley 
will demonstrate what is already known to result to the Platte 
River and its valley by reason of the Pathfinder Dam. 

The Pathfinder Dam impounds a million acre-feet of water, 
which is applied to the soil surrounding Scotts Bluff, in western 
Nebraska. The flood flow has been reduced 45 per cent. The 
low-water period has been increased 47 per cent in flowage. 
More than 700,000 acre-feet of water have been kept thereby 
from the Mississippi River. Beneficially Scotts Bluff County 
has increased in value from $800,000 to $40,000,000. The Platte 
River now has a stabilized flow, although only partially reser- 
voired. The influence of the Platte is more than a foot at Cairo 
on the Mississippi. 

Should we be so foolish as to close our eyes and our judgment 
until we have a demonstration, although we know that we do 
not need a demonstration and we know that it has already been 
made, we will surely have that demonstration with the comple- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals, Cove Creek, and Platte River 
reservoirs. 

What are the benefits to be derived from reservoir-source con- 
trol? One is the doing away with great floods. Another the 
doing away with great droughts. Another the doing away 
with soil erosion to a great degree. Another the stabilization 
of our rivers and the increased yearly capacity of our water- 
ways to carry off excessive flood waters. Another is the fur- 
nishing of cheap power in many instances to the people. Cheap 
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power each day is getting to be more of a daily necessity in our 
national life. 

For 50 years inland navigation has been fought by the rail- 
roads. For years power development has been fought by the 
Insul and other power interests. Think of it, the normal devel 
opment of this country being not supplied in amplitude, but 
fought by our great aggregations of wealth and corporate life. 

But the cry goes up from more propaganda sources than the 
world has ever known before that the Government must not 
engage in reservoir control with all its far-reaching benefits 
because it will result in the Government, to some extent, engag- 
ing in private business and competing in some degree with these 
great aggregations. 

I take it for granted that no one prefers, in the first instance, 
that the Government shall engage in private enterprises. But I 
take it for granted that the people of the United States are 
entitled to all of the benefits stated herein. They are not only 
entitled to the benefits stated herein but they are entitled to 
them at reasonable rates for the service. Is anyone denying 
these propositions? If so, let him raise his hand, for I have 
offended him. For years, by reason of their peculiar activities, 
the power people have prevented Muscle Shoals from serving the 
southeast quarter of the United States. Those peculiar activi- 
ties would be most startling if placed on public record. For a 
number of years the power development of Muscle Shoals has 
been sold by the Government to these power distributors at 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour, and disposed of to men and women 
at 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, and at even higher rates. Such 
a condition can not be allowed to continue. A normal public 
arousement should give the death cry to the continyation of 
such a policy. 

The most shocking disclosures have been in the last year 
of the debauching of candidates, of schools, of colleges, of the 
press, in order to darken the public minds and to impede the 
coming of a just and normal policy to our people. 

There must be a criterion some place whereby to gauge and 
judge the question and help in the solution to a correct finality. 

Must it not be something akin to this: That the great national 
resources must be improved and conserved. That where the 
Government finds the people without a great and necessary serv- 
ice, if it is not to be furnished by a private enterprise very soon, 
then our country shall reserve the right to furnish that service 
and minister to the public welfare. Wherever a great and 
necessary service is being furnished, but at exorbitant rates, 
then our country reserves the right to furnish the service at 
reasonable rates. Where any section of our country is being 
impeded from development according to its best prospective, our 
country reserves the right to aid in that development according 
to its best prospective. Wherever there is organized propaganda 
against the welfare of the people, against the press in its free 
activity, against our schools, our colleges, the undermining of 
the fealty of candidates for public office, our country reserves 
the right to fully stamp out these evils. 

To stamp out these evils which have so devitalized our system 
and worked such wrongs to our country the individual voter 
must arouse himself and realize that the problem is his. If he 
wishes the evil to continue and increase, let him continue his 
sleep. If he refuses to recognize the condition that is now ours, 
or is in favor of it, let him refuse to assume his great 
responsibility. 

Personally, my own demand is that our great railroad systems 
and our great power organizations shall discontinue the policy 
of the past, but they shall right about face and join hands 
with the producing and consuming classes and work for the 
common welfare, knowing full well that their ample reward 
will come to them when they minister to the common welfare at 
reasonable compensation and that the strength of the foundation 
is necessary to the strength of the upper structure. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE SEVENTIETH 
CONGRESS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, there are certain outstand- 
ing features of the first session of the Seventieth Congress 
which are thoroughly well known to the Members of the House 
and in a general way to the citizens of the country, but the 
session now having ended, it is not out of place to lay special 
emphasis on these accomplishments. 

There are three major measures which have become law and 
which will add to the interest of the general public and dis- 
tinguish the session as one of constructive accomplishment. I 
refer to the revenue act of 1928, the alien property act, and the 
merchant marine act. 

I am glad to record the fact that the first two of these meas- 
ures are the result of the deliberations of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, the final drafts haying been agreed 
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upon by a conference committee composed of five members of 
that committee and an equal number of members of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1928 


The revenue act was the subject of sharp debate in the 
House, in which the gentleman from Texas [Mr GARNER] was 
an efficient if not a wise leader on his side of the Chamber. 
In my opinion it is fortunate that he was unable to carry 
through in conference his preliminary victories in the House. 
During the course of Mr. Garner's speech on the conference 
report he emphasized the fact that the final draft of the bill 
was nonpartisan. While this statement was true, I think it 
was misleading and should have been amplified or qualified. 
Mr. Garner carefully refrained from saying that the original 
attitude of the Democrats was in support of a taxation reduc- 
tion of at least $325,000,000, more than a hundred million of 
dollars more than the amount of reduction finally enacted. 

Mr. Garner also failed to state that at every opportunity, and 
in every place, suitable or otherwise, he and his colleagues un- 
hesitatingly attacked the policies of the administration and of 
Secretary Mellon, probably in large measure because Mr. Mellon 
is such a thorough student of finances and of governmental 
policies. At times it almost seemed as though the gentleman 
from Texas was obsessed with a jealous dislike of our able, 
dignified, and efficient Secretary of the Treasury. 

However, the taxpayers are not as much interested in the per- 
sonalities connected with legislation as in the actual accom- 
plishment. The revenue law of 1928 will reduce the burden 
of those who pay taxes to the Federal Government by $222,- 
495,000. The analysis of this reduction shows that the largest 
single item is the one beneficial to corporations and their stock- 
holders. Previous tax-reduction measures have left the cor- 
poration taxes high in comparison with individuals and partner- 
ships. The tax rate on corporations was reduced from 13½ 
to 12 per cent, resulting in a tax reduction of $123,000,000. In 
the case of small corporations with net income of $25,000 or 
less the exemption was increased from $2,000 to $3,000, result- 
ing in an additional saving of $12,000,000, or a total corporation- 
tax reduction of $135,000,000. It is estimated that there are 
not less than 3,000,000 individual owners of corporate stock in 
the United States, indicating that the benefit of this reduction 
will be widespread. 

The next largest reduction in taxes will benefit the purchasers 
of automobiles. The present tax on the sale of cars, amounting 
to 1 $66,000,000 and $67,000,000, has been entirely elimi- 
nated. 

One amendment which was inserted in the Senate was strenu- 
ously opposed by the House conferees and was finally elimi- 
nated. This was the so-called publicity amendment, which 
would have restored the provision repealed in the revenue act of 
1926, permitting general examination of income-tax returns, The 
experience of the Treasury proved this law to be very detrimental 
to the best interests of the Government and of the taxpayers. 
It is not likely that another effort will be made to revive this 
section when another revision is undertaken, 

The House conferees also prevented the adoption of a change 
in the tax on individual incomes ranging from $20,000 to $80,000. 
It was felt that when a person’s income reached these higher 
figures he was not unreasonably burdened by the retention of 
the present brackets. We did, however, accept the amendment 
aiming to increase the exemption on earned income up to 
$30,000. 

After the automobile item, the next largest item of reduction 
is in admissions and dues. The exemption from tax of such 
charges was raised from 75 cents to $3, making a total reduction 
in the admission tax of $17,000,000. 

The tax assessed against druggists and other dealers in nar- 
cotics was changed from $6 to $3 a year. The purpose of this 
tax is not to make money, but to secure an accurate registration 
of every person in the United States who dispenses or who is 
dealing in narcotics. 

The exemption on club dues was raised from $10 to $25, mak- 
ing a total reduction in that tax of $1,000,000. Members of 
clubs whose annual dues are $25 a year or less will pay no tax, 
This takes care of the smaller clubs, the country clubs, teachers“ 
clubs, and various similar organizations. 

Particular attention is invited to the rearrangement of many 
parts of the law in the act of 1928. This is the result of the 
authority contained in the reyenue act of 1926, creating the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 
The rearrangement materially simplifies the law by grouping the 
various related sections, and after it is put into general use the 
change will be found of great benefit to the student of taxation, 
the attorney, and the individual taxpayer. 
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Under the supervision of the joint congressional committee 
further work is in progress along this line, and it is hoped that 
before Congress again convenes a codification of the tax law 
will have been completed. 

In my judgment one serious omission in the new revenue act 
was the failure to repeal the Federal inheritance tax. An 
attempt to repeal this provision was defeated in the Ways and 
Means Committee and later on the floor of the Senate. While 
we gracefully bow to the will of the majority, it remains a fact 
that, as a matter of principle, this system of taxation has no 
place in a Federal law. 

ALIEN PROPERTY ACT 

The alien property act provides for the settlement of claims of 
American nationals against Germany, and of German nationals 
against the United States, and for the ultimate return of all 
property of German nationals held by the United States. 

During the World War an immense amount of property 
belonging to the citizens of Germany was seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian representing the United States Government. 
A large portion of this preperty was sold and the proceeds held 
by the custodian. Some of it was retained and is still held by 
him. In addition, we took over German ships which were in our 
harbors at the time war was declared, likewise a radio station 
and a large number of patents belonging to Germa It was 
understood that the damage caused by our taking over this 
property would eventually be made good. 

After the war was over many American citizens presented 
claims against Germany for losses sustained during the war 
period. It would haye been unfair to return the seized prop- 
erty to Germany without giving consideration to the claims of 
Americans. The alien property act provides a method of settle- 
ment of the claims of both sides, and its enactment is proof of 
this country’s good faith that it did not intend to confiscate the 
property of our late enemies in the World War. While the 
amount of property belonging to German nationals and the 
German Government is enormous, under this law a system has 
been established which will eventually mean its entire return 
and an accounting of the stewardship of this country, while the 
property was in its hands. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The merchant marine act, known as the Jones-White law, 
having been prepared jointly by Senator Jones, of Washington, 
and Representative WHITE of Maine, represents an effort on the 
part of this Government to further the development of a private 
merchant marine rather than a continuation of the shipping 
business under Government management. It provides a fund 
of $125,000,000 for this purpose, which may be loaned for the 
construction of private vessels, and in addition establishes favor- 
able mail contracts. It certainly is a long step forward in con- 
structive legislation for the purpose indicated. Those charged 
with drafting the measure state that it gives to the American 
merchant marine greater aids than have been provided by any 
legislation within three-quarters of a century. It is further 
stated that the law means the building of new ships of greater 
speed than any now flying the American flag; that it will revive 
the shipbuilding industry; that it will stimulate an increased 
use of American ships for American cargoes; that it will give 
us a larger measure of industrial and commercial independence ; 
that it will provide us with naval auxiliaries for the day of 
stress; and that it will carry to all the world notice of our 
settled purpose to retain upon the seas that which we now have 
and of our determination in due process of time to build and 
maintain a merchant marine of a size and efficiency com- 
meusurate with our national interests and national dignity. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


An outstanding feature of the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress is the large amount of funds apprepriated, totaling 
84.642.293, 897.57, exceeding the appropriations for the current 
year by $627,304,961.17. While the figure is very large, it can 
not be criticized as extravagant or excessive when analysis is 
made of the purposes for which the funds were provided. In 
the first place, $200,000,000 represents a hangover from the last 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, due to the failure of passage 
of the second deficiency bill by reason of a filibuster in the 
Senate during the closing days of that Congress, The benefits 
of these increased appropriations will be widespread. The 
amount of $15,000,000 was provided for the construction of two 
additional Veterans’ Bureau hospitals. Increased pensions were 
authorized in certain cases. Another large item is the adoption 
of a building program which will tend to beautify our Capital 
City and provide suitable buildings for various departments of 
the Government. Under this program many Federal buildings 
will be constructed throughout the country, thus relieving to 
some extent the present scrious congestion in certain field estab- 
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lishments of the Government and at the same time providing 
employment for many workmen. 

A very large increase has also been provided in the aggregate 
amount paid in salaries to Government employees, This is in 
accord with the tendency of the times toward better salaries to 
meet increased living expenses. 

Further details concerning the appropriations authorized will 
be found in the analyses submitted by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

ACTIVITIES OF MEMBER 


I realize that a Representative is expected to give something 
of an accounting of his activities and his position on leading 
questions to the voters in his own district. As a member of so 
active and busy an organization as the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, time does not permit as general participa- 
tion in debates in the House as one sometimes desires. I fre- 
quently feel that altogether too much time is taken up in desul- 
tory discussion when, as a matter of fact, every Member has 
decided in his own mind how he expects to vote on a pending 
measure. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


There are two outstanding bills which have been the source 
of a great deal of debate in Congress for a considerable length 
of time. Chief among this group is the so-called Muscle Shoals 
bill. The term “Muscle Shoals” commonly refers to a stretch 
in the Tennessee River extending about 35 miles upstreain from 
the town of Sheffield, Ala. The shoals section of the river has 
been before Congress intermittently for a hundred years. In 
1915 the subject was revived in an effort to obtain a large gov- 
ernmental appropriation for the development of the shoals for 
navigation purposes. Later on the element of a power project 
was included, as well as the manufacture of nitrates for use in 
explosives and fertilizer. In the period since 1915 so much has 
been written and said about the matter and so many schemes 
have been devised for the acquisition and operation of Muscle 
Shoals by the Government that it is needless for me to go into 
detail about it here. The first attempts to have the Govern- 
ment take over the project were unsuccessful, but during the 
war the proponents of the plan, aided by President Wilson, 
finally achieved their purpose. So far the Government has 
spent $125,000,000 on Muscle Shoals and now its advocates are 
Seeking the organization of a Federal corporation for the pro- 
duction of power and nitrates, ostensibly for the benefit of the 
farmer. This effort is, of course, largely political in its char- 
acter. The assistance proposed to be rendered is not such as 
appeals to the farmers of western Massachusetts. It is the ex- 
pressed opinion of leading representatives of the farming in- 
dustry in that section that the Muscle Shoals bill is not sound 
from a business standpoint and that they do not want that kind 
of help. The bill has passed the two Houses of Congress, but 
the session ended without the President having affixed his 
signature to the measure. 

FARM RELIEF 


My attitude on the McNary-Haugen so-called farm relief bill 
is too well known to my constituents to need other than a brief 
reference here. The veto messages of President Coolidge, both 
in the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth Congresses, are so clear and 
convincing that I commend their perusal to the general public. 

As part of the unfinished business which will be taken up at 
the next session of Congress there will be two measures in 
nae I am particularly interested, being the author of each of 

em. 

AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The first of these provides a system of compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance for the District of Columbia, the object 
being to assure security for personal injuries and death caused 
by the operation of motor vehicles within the District. For 
several years I had been strongly impressed with the great num- 
ber of careless and irresponsible drivers of motor cars in Wash- 
ington and the need for some such legislation as now obtains in 
Massachusetts. After careful consideration and much encour- 
agement from persons and organizations in Washington I intro- 
duced the pending bill on January 19, 1928. It is practically 
the same as the present Massachusetts statute, modified only to 
meet local conditions. The bill has been very well received by 
leading citizens and civic organizations, and has been strongly 
supported from the beginning by the leading afternoon paper. 
In fact, the press generally has favored the proposition. Hear- 
ings have been held before the Subcommittee on Insurance of 
the House Committee on the District of Columbia. The only 
opposition has come from those who are interested in the sale 
of second-hand cars. Owing to the limited time available for 
consideration of the measure during the last session, it has been 
agreed that the matter should go over until Congress recon- 
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yenes in the fall, at which time I shall press the matter actively 
and do my utmost to have this much-needed legislation enacted 
into law. 
PREFERENCE FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS IN GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 

The other bill which I have introduced will be of much inter- 
est to business concerns and manufacturers throughout the coun- 
try, including those in the first congressional district of Massa- 
chusetts. It is designed to give a 10 per cent preferential to 
American products over foreign products in purchases by the 
Government. While the present laws are intended to give 
preference to American goods, they often fail in this purpose. It 
is not proposed that foreign products shall be excluded from 
competition in Government purchases, but I feel that in spend- 
ing the American taxpayers’ money preference should be shown 
toward home products. 

There are two matters of special interest to the first con- 
gressional district. 

ADDITION TO PITTSFIELD POST OFFICE 

One of these is an appropriation of $195,000 for an extension 
to the post office in Pittsfield. While a matter of this kind 
rests upon the amount of business transacted by the office con- 
cerned, and to a certain extent upon the recommendations of 
the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
am nevertheless glad to report that I have been able to keep 
informed as to the progress of this appropriation and to see 
that the interests of the county seat of Berkshire were prop- 
erly looked after. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER NAVIGATION 


The other matter of local interest is a revival of the effort to 
secure a channel 12 feet in depth and 100 feet wide in the 
Connecticut River between Hartford and Holyoke. Soon after 
it became known that a license to develop additional power at 
Windsor Locks had been granted the Northern Connecticut 
Power Co., and after consultation with the Congressman from 
the second district, Mr. Bow Les introduced a bill to authorize 
a cooperative method of constructing the improvements for 
which the above-mentioned license was granted. It seems to us 
that the present is an opportune time to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Chief of Engineers as contained in a report 
made to Congress in 1915. A very satisfactory hearing was 
held before the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, A 
resolution was adopted calling on the Chief of Engineers for 
an up-to-date report on the Connecticut River project. It is 
hoped that when this report is received a further item can be 
inserted in the river and harbor bill covering the purposes of 
the measure which I introduced. 

POSTAL RATES 


The new postal rates law, recently signed by the President, 


is of interest and benefit to the people of the first district as 
well as to the country in general, It contains a number of re- 
ductions in present rates. On second-class matter there are 
some reductions in the zone rates. The transit rate, or the 
rate charged individuals as distinguished from publishers and 
other concerns mailing large quantitites of second-class matter, 
is cut in half. The third-class rates remain the same as in 
existing law with the exception of some slight modifications in 
the bulk rates. On fourth-class matter there is some reduc- 
tion in the service charge. On post cards and private mailing 
cards the rate is reduced from 2 cents to 1 cent. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


I wish at this point to again call attention to one feature of 
the present-day type of legislation. We are drifting directly 
contrary to the slogan of the late President Harding regarding 
less government in business, although we are living up to the 
other part of the slogan about more business in government. 
The Muscle Shoals, farm relief, Boulder Dam, and Mississippi 
barge bills are all typical examples of attempts to put the Gov- 
ernment into business when it is perfectly apparent that private 
corporations would be unsuccessful. In some instances such 
legislation would place the Government in direct competition 
with private companies engaged in similar business. This tend- 
ency must be checked, as the next step in this direction neces- 
sarily means the adoption of socialistic doctrines. 


POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


It was a source of regret that I felt obliged, out of respect to 
my own opinion and my conscientious duty, to vote against two 
veto messages submitted by President Coolidge. My own ex- 
perience both with post-office employees and with fourth-class 
post offices led me to believe that an increase in compensation, 
whether in the form of additional salary or in the way of in- 
creased allowances, was thoroughly justified. Other than on 
these two matters I believe my record is clear in acting in 
harmony with the President. 
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REQUESTS FROM CONSTITUENTS 

Throughout my congressional service I have regarded as an 
important part of my official duties attention to individual re- 
quests from constituents. It is a source of gratification to me 
that the volume of these requests has increased from year to 
year, indicating that those I have the honor to represent feel 
more and more free to entrust me with their affairs, whether of 
minor or major importance. The variety of these requests is 
infinite, indicating the increasing interest of the citizen in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Government. It is a pleasure to be able 
satisfactorily to execute these missions, and I highly prize the 
hundreds of letters of appreciation which I have on file. It has 
always seemed to me that this type of service means more to 
the average citizen than the attitude of the Congressman toward 
legislation with which the citizen is not familiar and in which 
he has no special interest. 

LENGTH OF SERVICE 


The gradual increase of responsibility and prestige that comes 
with advanced years of service is perhaps more apparent to the 
Member himself or to visitors to Washington than to those who 
do not come into actual contact with public affairs. A short 
time ago one of the Members from Colorado [Mr. Harpy] pub- 
lished in the ConeressionaL Recorp an article along this line 
entitled “ Unseen forces that help to control legislation in the 
United States Congress.” It will be a pleasure to send a copy 
of Congressman Harpy’s statement to anyone in my district 
who may be interested in the subject. 

Although this session has been adjourned sine die, the work 
in a Congressman’s office continues unabated during the recess. 
My services are just as available during this period as they are 
when the House is in action. 

RECORD OF PARTY 


The country is on the threshold of a presidential election. 
During the next month both of the great parties will hold their 
conventions for the purpose of nominating candidates and adopt- 
ing party platforms. Much reference will be made during the 
campaign to the records of the partiés. As the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress constitutes the latest public record of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, as well as of the administration, I, as 
one of the majority, feel especially gratified that so much has 
been accomplished in the interests of the people and of the 
country. It is not my purpose at this time to indulge in parti- 
san debate but to call attention in these brief remarks to a few 
of the leading items which go to make up the record upon which 
the people in a few months will pass judgment. At the last 
election the Republican Party was charged with the responsi- 
bility. It has kept faith with the people and can rightly ask 
for their indorsement and continuance in power on the record 
of the President, the officials under him, and the action of Con- 
gress under his leadership. 


A REPORT TO MY CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress is about closing, and under the unanimous permission 
granted by my colleagues in the House I have the honor of 
making this report to the voters of my district concerning my 
activities with respect to the more important matters which 
have come before Congress during this session for its con- 
sideration. 

On several occasions in public addresses I have referred to 
what I term the nonvoting evil. President Coolidge has also 
called the attention of the country to the significant fact that 
“since 1880 there has been a marked increase in the tendency to 
remain away from the polls on the part of those entitled to 
vote.” 

I have been informed that in the presidential election of 1920 
but 49 per cent of the qualified voters availed themselyes of 
their right to vote for the election of a President. In the follow- 
ing presidential election scarcely more than one-half of the duly 
qualified voters presented themselves on election day. In this 
respect we are trailing all the republics of the world, notwith- 
standing it was our forefathers who bled and died to free this 
Nation from the yoke of British tyranny, to make of this a 
Government of, for, and by the people. 

I believe one way to counteract this widespread apathy and 
indifference is to stimulate in each individual citizen a keener 
interest in our Government. 

I can think of no better use to which the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp may be put than to employ it as a means of acquaint- 
ing the stockholders of this great corporation, the United States 
Government, with the attitude of their Representatives in Con- 
gress on important questions and what the condition of the 
corporation is, 

The expense incident to this reprint and the addressing of the 
envelopes is not a charge upon the taxpayers; it is a personal 
charge. 
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I am pleased to present to the citizens of the eleyenth con- 
gressional district a condensed report of my activities and my 
personal yoting record with respect to every important measure, 
believing it will stimulate the citizen's interest in his Govern- 
ment and especially in my work in Congress, and better enable 
the people to determine to what degree and in what manner 
I have represented them in Washington. My time during this 
and all previous sessions to which I have been elected has been 
spent here in Washington, establishing contacts with the busi- 
ness of the Congress that would prove valuable to the district 
I represent particularly and to the Nation generally. 

Few people realize the tremendous amount of work that 
passes through a Congressman’s office. I refer not only to the 
legislative work but also to the personal service work rendered 
to constituents in taking up matters with the departments of 
the Government in Washington. Every mail brings many 
requests relating to such matters as veterans’ compensation 
claims, pension claims, immigration difficulties, passport re- 
quests, civil-service examinations, employment requests, ap- 
pointments to the Military Academy at West Point and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, innumerable requests for infor- 
mation, and for public documents of every description. 

I have been pleased by the number and variety of requests 
that have come to me for assistance in these matters, and I 
wish to thank the citizens of my district for advising me on 
many important and complicated legislative problems which 
have come up for action. Even though we may not always 
agree, it is a wholesome situation when the Congressman and 
his constituents’ can cooperate in a helpful way, and it gives 
the citizen a, deeper interest in his Government. 

During the first session of the Seventieth Congress there were 
19,770 proposed laws introduced, of which but 923 were enacted 
into law. Of the total number introduced only 1,323 were 
reported and recommended for passage by the House commit- 
tees to which they had been referred. 

The total membership of the House is 435, so the average 
number of bills enacted into law was two and a slight fraction 
for each Member of the House; a small number really, when 
one considers the large number of bills introduced and the long 
period given over to their consideration. y 

One of the most important functions of our Government is 
the raising of revenue and appropriations to meet the expenses 
of conducting the affairs of the Nation. 

At the beginning of each Congress the President, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, submits an estimate of the amount 
necessary to meet the requirements of the various departments. 

On the basis of these estimates which cover approximately 
1,000 pages, the various committees prepare the supply bills. 
These are finally approved by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and presented to the House for its approval. By amend- 
ment, any item in the bill may be increased, decreased, or 
eliminated entirely. 

During the session just closed the following appropriations 
were approved: 


KECUT ee eee oe eee a $139, 138, 793. 


District of undi. 37. 625, 208. 
Executive and independent offices — 527,593,111, 
Interior 272, 656, 039. 


Legislative 17. 746, 893. 
Navy 362, 145, 812. 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor x 

Treasury’ avid: Post Once. ee 1, 061, 342, 060. 
Ete pee Stace th cae Sanaa ek pcs ad eae NE eo EE 398, 517, 221. 
e x.. 200, 936, 668. 
Pennad detislemey .... . == 99, 172, 485. 


Permanent annual and indefinite 1, 388, 753, 735. 
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The term “permanent annual” is used to indicate expendi- 
tures authorized by a previous Congress. 
REVENCES 


The following table shows the manner of raising revenues to 
meet the above-mentioned expenditures : 
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e EE ee ee BT aie Se a 2, 065, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous internal reveuuee44„„6„7l, 640, 545, 000 
Miscellaneous recelpts „„ 501, 952, 314 

AIE | ea OSE SNES Cn oe nd SW te eS err ea 3, 809, 497, 314 


Revenue figures are exclusive of postal receipts estimated at 
$753,000,000. These appropriations are for the year beginning 
on July 1, 1928, and if not absolutely accurate, are approxi- 
mately so. 

FEDERAL BUILDING FOR STATEN ISLAND 


In the last Congress an appropriation was authorized by the 
House for the purchase of sites and the erection of publie build- 
ings, A filibuster in the Senate prevented the passage of this 
bill by that body, but in the early days of this session both 
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House and Senate made this authorization legal. It provides 
for the expenditure of many millions of dollars within a period 
of five years. 

Staten Island is included in this building program, and while 
the year for its erection has not been definitely agreed upon, 
Staten Island citizens are assured of a new Federal building. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Next to universal peace the biggest problem of our day in 
this country, as weli as in every other country, is the great 
problem of unemployment. Its proper solution will relieve many 
other perplexing problems. It will also reduce the tax burdens 
now overwhelming our cities, towns, and villages. It will 
greatly lessen the work now forced upon social service and 
charity organizations, It will decrease the number now housed 
in almshouses and other abiding places throughout the land. 
It should eliminate the temptation that prompts men to crime. 
In a word, it will supplant the misery and grief that accom- 
panies great periods of industrial depression with the content- 
ment and happiness that goes with steady uninterrupted em- 
ployment. 

I favored the introduction of a resolution calling for the 
creation of a joint committee to be appointed by the House and 
Senate to investigate this question of unemployment. This 
joint committee, in conjunction with the Labor Department, 
could initiate a study of the question and recommend remedial 
legislation to Congress. It cculd authorize the Labor Depart- 
ment to furnish us constantly and regularly with information 
as to the number of men unemployed as well as the nature and 
character of their work. With this information we could the 
more intelligently consider this all-important problem. 

PENSION BILLS 


With the exception of a bill increasing the rates of pensions 
for widows of Civil War veterans, no pension bills except omni- 
bus bills were enacted during the past session of Congress. 
Several widows residing in my district were granted pensions 
and increases in pensions in the omnibus bill which passed the 
House and Senate and was signed by the President. 

The general pension bill, which increased the rates for Civil 
War veterans’ widows from $30 to $40 per month, also provided 
for the payment of this larger rate to all widows who had 
attained the age of 75 years, irrespective of the date of marriage. 

I was glad to vote in favor of this bill for the dependent 
widows of our veterans of the Civil War. 

THE POSTAL EMPLOYEES NIGHT DIFFERENTIAL BILL 

After working for several years on a bill that would grant 
a differential in pay for night workers in the Postal Service, the 
bill was finally passed by the House and the Senate and sent 
to the President. I was very happy to give my hearty support 
to this meritorious legislation, which is favored by all post- 
office employees. To my mind, it was a needed recognition 
of deserved public service in a substantial manner. And may 
I add that the men and women of the service gladdened my 
heart by their appreciatiton, as expressed by countless letters 
and telegrams. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

A question that has engaged the attention of Congress for 
several sessions is Muscle Shoals, and considerable discussion 
took place during the present session in the Senate and in the 
House upon this subject. 

The proponents of the measure advert to the already large 
governmental investment, the advantage of the plant as a means 
of producing cheap nitrate and fertilizer as a benefit to our 
farmers. It has developed that the United States, having so 
heavy an investment, could not afford at this time to entirely 
abandon the project but should utilize the works for the benefit 
of the public in the production of nitrate and fertilizer. 

The opponents of the bill contend that the adoption of this 
legislation would put the Government into the business of manu- 
facturing chemical fertilizer for sale to farmers without cost 
and without profit in opposition to the manufacturers, despite 
the fact that the United States has spent $140,000,000 up to the 
present date on the plant. 

Much has been said upon both sides of this subject. By 
amendment the House removed from the bill the production of 
fertilizer and inserted nitrogen, and in that form it passed the 
House and Senate. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The sympathy of the Nation went out to the poor people of 
the Mississippi Valley when that vast territory was inundated 
by an avalanche of water 300 miles in length and 100 miles in 
width, covering as it did every city, village, and farm. Devasta- 
tion, destruction, disaster, and death followed in its wake. The 
total loss ran into many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I believe it to be a national problem, and for that reason I 
supported legislation recommended by the Flood Control Com- 
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mittee. This measure received the sanction of a large majority 
of the Members of the House and Senate and received the 
signature of the President. 
THE BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 

The paramount purpose of this legislation is the protection 
of human life and property in Imperial Valley, Calif., now under 
a constant menace of destruction from floods. A further expla- 
nation of the bill is found in the report of the present Secretary 
of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, in which he states: 

The general plan and purpose of this measure have my support, and 
1 favor its being made a national undertaking to be carried out and 
administered by the Federal Government. 


While Boulder Dam is primarily a flood control and irrigation 
project it is capable of developing consideration electrical power, 
and will be a source of domestic water supply for southern 
California, I yoted for this project. 

TAXATION 


The new revenue act which the two Houses finally passed and 


the President signed will cut taxes $222,495,000. In all the 


legislation affecting this branch of our economic legislation I 
have consistently maintained an attitude of opposition to any 
plan which sought to give a larger reduction to the wealthy 
than it would to those of low or moderate incomes, thus reliev- 
ing that part of our public least able to bear the tax. 

In the new tax bill the Ways and Means Committee followed 
three principles: First, that the reductions should not be such 
as would produce a deficit in the Treasury; second, that the 
reductions should be distributed where relief appeared more 
necessary and advisable; and third, that the taxes that had not 
been reduced since the World War should be given special 


attention. 
TAX REDUCTION 


Among the major cuts contained in the measure is the 12 
per cent flat corporation tax as against 1314; repeal of the 3 
per cent automobile tax; increase from $20,000 to $30,000 on 
income recognized as earned on which a 25 per cent credit is 
allowed; increase of exemptions on amusement admissions from 
75 cents to $3; exemption of tax on club dues up to $25. I voted 
for this bill. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Haugen bill was introduced again, and after passing the 
House and Senate it was vetoed by the President, who de- 
nounced it as unsound economically, suggesting it would injure 
rather than benefit the farmer. The relief the farmers are 
asking for now is a reduction in freight rates on farm products, 
a reduction in taxes, better roads, and improved marketing 
facilities. 

I voted against this bill, considering it unsound and unwise. 
It provided for price fixing on commodities such as wheat, corn, 
hogs, and so forth, and in my opinion would have materially 
increased the price of bread and other necessities to the great 
consuming public. In my judgment it was an attempt to help 
the farming interests at the expense of the consumers. 

COAL 


Any number of bills and resolutions were presented bearing 
on this important subject. It is a matter of regret to report 
that no definite action was taken by those in control of either 
branch of the Congress to meet the issue and bring about a 
suitable solution of this very vital problem. Despite the recog- 
nized dilemma of the operators, who are verging on bankruptcy, 
that the miners are suffering, with their families, in untold 
hardship and misery, and that chaos and confusion obtains in 
the bituminous and anthracite fields, nothing has been done. 

Public opinion must in the end be concentrated upon a situa- 
tion that calls for constructive remedial legislation. 

PROHIBITION 

Many bills were introduced to modify the Volstead Act and 
were all referred to the Judiciary Committee, but no action, I 
regret to say, was taken on them during this session. 

RADIO 

I supported the bill extending the life of the Radio Commis- 
sion another year, believing it necessary to enable that body 
to work out the many important and difficult problems which 
surround the art of the radio. I opposed the amendment which 
directs the commission to make equal allocation to each of the 
five zones for the reason that the licensing authority already 
had sufficient power conferred upon them to deal with this ques- 
tion. The act of 1927 provided, briefly, that there shall be an 
equitable distribution of radio service in the variqus five zones; 
this amendment ties the hands of the commission and, in my 
opinion, retards the progress of the radio. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

The joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 

tution fixing the commencement of the terms of President, Vice 
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President, Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the 
assembling of Congress was defeated in the House. 

While this resolution was being considered many amendments 
were proposed, one of which would extend the terms of Repre- 
sentatives from two to four years, their elections to be held at 
the same time the President is elected. I voted against this 
amendment, 

While I favor summoning the Congress to meet at an earlier 
date than is now provided, I voted against the adoption of this 
resolution because of the uncertainty of some of its provisions. 

Under this proposal the new Congress will haye to canvass 
the electoral yote for President and Vice President, within 20 
days after it convenes, and should a deadlock occur, serious 
ecnsequences might result. I hope a perfected resolution will 
be offered in the next session; and if it is free from faulty pro- 
visions I sha?! support it. 

In attempting to amend the Constitution it should not be done 
hurriedly ; deliberate rather than hasty consideration should be 
the rule. One recent amendment hastily considered has proven 
disastrous. It has been productive of graft. perjury, and other 
unlawful acts, including that of murder in ics attempted enforce- 
ment. The failure of the eighteenth amendment is still fresh 
in the minds of the people. Therefore, let us consider carefully 
not only this but any proposed amendment before submitting 
it to the States for ratification. 

IMMIGRATION 

The House of Representatives passed a bill liberalizing our 
present immigration laws by permitting to a very limited extent 
the reuniting of families who have been separated by reason 
of the immigration policy in effect since the enactment of the 
original quota restrictive immigration act of 1921. It was my 
pleasure to support this humane legislation, because in my judg- 
ment it was a mistaken policy to permit the entry of a husband 
or father and to exclude for a great number of years the re- 
mainder of the family. 

This legislation, without interference with the quota assigned 
to the various nations, merely grants a preference to the families 
of aliens who are already residents of the United States. It 
in no way breaks down our present immigration policy but it 
selects, as it were, for future immigration those who are most 
likely to make America their permanent home. I voted for this 
legislation. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 


To care for several thousand ex-service men who have not as 
yet applied for their adjusted compensation, the Congress en- 
acted legislation amending the World War adjusted compensa- 
tion law. This amendment comprised three major provisions, as 
follows: 

First. It extended for a period of two years the time within 
which application may be filed for adjusted compensation. 

Second. It removed all doubt as to the finality of the deter- 
mination of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
concerning the validity of a lost application. 

Third. It extended the benefits of the act to dependents of 
veterans who have been absent from their homes, continuously 
and without explanation, for a period of seven years. 

This bill received the unanimous vote of the membership of 
the House of Representatives, among which I was glad to be 
numbered. It was a just and meritorious measure. 

AMENDMENT TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Another measure of concern to our ex-service men which 
received my support was the amendment to the World War 
veterans’ act liberalizing the present war-risk insurance 
requirements. 

OTHER IMPORTANT BILLS 


In addition to the bills which I have thus far touched upon 
Congress acted upon many other measures of more or less 
importance. Among them may be included: The bill to investi- 
gate submarine disasters; postal rates; alien property bill; co- 
ordination of public-health activities; merchant marine bill; 
good roads; migratory bird refuge bill. 

THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Many important measures—some good, some bad—were not 
acted upon as the first session of the Seventieth Congress goes 
into history. These necessarily will be pressed by the pro- 
ponents when the second session is called to order early in 
December. Among these I might mention: The all-American 
canal (Great Lakes to Hudson); the universal conscription act; 
reapportionment ; railroad consolidation ; resale price bill; regu- 
lation of motor busses; the Sunday observance (or blue law) ; 
postal employees’ Saturday half holiday; Pullman surcharge ; 
coal; Reed education; modification of prohibition. 

I introduced several bills. Included among them was a bill 
for the relief of the depositors of the Mariners Harbor National 
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Bank. As I have already stated in this report, 19,770 bills were 
introduced and but 1,323 reported out by the committees to 
which they were referred. I am hopeful of haying these bills 
reported out in the second session of this Congress, which con- 
yenes early in December. 

VETO OF WESTERN ROAD BILL 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, the President has 
vetoed the western road bill, commonly called the Colton bill, 
designed to aid in the construction of roads through Indian res- 
ervations and other Government-owned land, including the na- 
tional forests. I am sure the President has been poorly advised 
or does not understand the situation in the western country. I 
feel this veto is based upon.a misunderstanding of the facts 
aud circumstances surrounding this legislation and I am going 
to ask your indulgence for just a few minutes while I explain 
its provisions. The veto is based mainly upon two provisions: 
First, that there is already an appropriation to take care of 
the forest roads. Out of the $7,500,000 that is being carried in 
the general road authorization bill there is used annually nearly 
83.000 000 for fire protection and for the development of the 
forests, so we do not have merely all of the amount appro- 
priated for the forest roads. At the present rate of road build- 
ing with forest funds for main roads in the forests it will take 
the Federal Government 45 years to complete these roads 
through Arizona, 95 years in California, 90 years in Colorado, 
24 years in Idaho, 33 years in Montana, 28 years in Utah, 
8 years in Washington, 55 years in Nevada, 30 years in New 
Mexico, 30 years in Oregon, and 31 years in Wyoming. 80 
that even the appropriations for main roads through the forests 
are woefully deficient. We are therefore from 8 to 90 years 
behind the Federal-aid building program in our forests and on 
our Indian lands. 

This bill is only for the purpose of speeding up the building 
program on these public lands during the next three years. The 
lands are owned exclusively by the United States, and in the 
main these roads will be used as connecting links in the Federal 
road system. There is no fund available for construction of 
roads across Indian reseryations and public lands, and in many 
cases vast areas are in such reservations exclusively owned by 
the United States, exempt from taxation, and the only way 
that roads can be built to connect up important highways 
through Federal-owned reservations is through passage of such 
a bill as is now before. us. 

Among other reasons assigned by the President in his veto 
he says: 


Having in mind the increasing ability of the States to finance road 
construction due to the general adoption of the gasoline tax and the 
increase in revenue from this source which would accrue to States from 
roads constructed through public and Indian lands therein, I see no 
reason why the States should be relieved from their contribution toward 
the construction of these roads as required by existing law. I am 
constrained, therefore, to returp this bill without my approval. 


The Western States are not asking to be relieved of their 
just burden of road building, they are only asking that the 
Government of the United States does not throw on us the 
burden of building roads through lands owned wholly by the 
Government. In this instanee, it is the Government that is 
shirking its duty and obligations, not the States. The fact of 
the matter is that only 23 to 57 per cent of the money which 
the States are putting on the roads now is derived from this tax. 
We are putting on our roads more money from other sources 
than we raise by the gasoline tax. Our public lands furnish 
the greatest example of absentee landlordism in the world. In 
Nevada, for instance, the Government owns 8744 per cent of the 
land. In Utah it owns about 74 per cent of the land, and in 
some of the States 50 per cent, in Montana 25 per cent, and we 
have not the means by which we can carry on this program. 

We are asking for this money to connect existing Federal- 
aid systems. We need this extra help and need it badly. I 
am sure the President has been somewhere badly advised. 
There are men, particularly in the Bureau of fhe Budget, whose 
western horizon is bounded by the Mississippi River. It would 
do them a world of good to see some of the West. It can not 
be seen from a Pullman car. Roads are needed to protect our 
forests. Often connecting links which at the present rate will 
not be built for years will, when built, be the means of protect- 
ing great forests. We have no means now to build across many 
of the Indian reservations. Moreover, there are needed connect- 
ing links on the public domain where the population is so sparse 
and the taxable property so small it will be years before main 
roads can be built. I do not want to be critical in my com- 


ment on this matter, but the conviction is growing in the minds 
of the people of the Western States that we live too far from 
New England. 
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ALASKAN LEGISLATION, FIRST SESSION SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege of ex- 
tending remarks, I herewith enumerate the measures pertaining 
to Alaska that have passed Congress or have been advanced to 
the calendars during the first session of the Seventieth Congress. 
All bills where authorship is not giyen, were introduced by the 
Delegate from Alaska: 

BILLS APPROVED AND NOW LAW 


H. R. 11279 (Public Law 328): An act to establish a uniform 
3 of registry of mail and to increase indemnity limit to 

This act increases the amount of valuables that may be car- 
ried in one package of registered mail from the present amount 
of $100 to $1,000. Shippers of furs or gold dust in Alaska may 
now mail in one package what they were formerly, under the 
law, required to place in 10 packages. This is a general act 
applicable to the United States, but it will be particularly 
convenient to Alaska. 

H. R. 328 (Public Law 263): An act to relieve the Territory 
of Alaska from the necessity of filing bonds in caurt proceedings. 

H. R. 343 (Public Law 264): An act to permit review of 
interlocutory orders of district courts. 

H. R. 7367 (Public Law 201): To permit issuance of school 
bonds by the town of Seward. 

H. R. 340 (Public Law 202): To permit issuance of school 
bonds by the town of Anchorage. 

H. R. 8126 (Public Law 452) by Mr. Curry: An act to remove 
limitations on appropriations for Mount McKinley Park. 

This bill was amended on the floor of the House by Mr. 
Cramton, of Michigan, to forbid the killing of game in the 
park. The right to prospect for minerals within the park 
boundaries remains in effect as before. 

H. R. 9031 (Public Law 190) by Mr. Suynorr: An act to pro- 
vide for disposal of abandoned military reservations in Alaska. 

PRIVATE BILLS 

H. R. 2145 (Private Law 7): For the relief of Albert J. 
Zyvoiski. Compensated for loss by fire of household goods and 
personal property on the Alaska Railroad. 

H. R. 2138 (Private Law 6): For the relief of the schooner 
Sentinel. A Coast Guard cutter collided with this vessel and 
Congress authorized payment for damages. 

H. R. 332 (Private Law 147): For the relief of Englehard 
Sperstad, who settled on land within the school grant and 
could not obtain title to his homestead except by this act of 
Congress. 

H. R. 333 (Private Law 67): An act to authorize the sale of 
lands to Jesse Lee Home at Seward. 


A FISH LABORATORY FOR ALASKA 


H. R. 13383 (by Mr. Warre): This act authorizes an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the establishment of a fisheries labora- 
tory in Alaska. This institution is for experimentation in prep- 
aration of all varieties of fish in Alaskan waters. The principal 
purpose is the processing of fish to suit market requirements. 

ROAD APPROPRIATION 


The amount of money appropriated for the Alaska Road Com- 
mission this year was $825,000. This is $175,000 less than last 
year. 

H. J. Res. 100 (Public Resolution 52): This resolution author- 
izes the Secretary of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for 
the regulation of Lowell Creek, provided that $25,000 of the 
above amount shall be contributed and paid in by the town of 
Seward or other local interests to be benefited by the proposed 
improvement before the said work is commenced. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 


The rivers and harbors bill for this session, now reported on 
the House calendar, carries the following items for Alaska: 


For a breakwater at Seward on Resurrection Bax 85, 
To improve the entrance to Port Alexander 


HARBOR SURVEYS AUTHORIZED 


The rivers and harbors bill carries the following items for 
new surveys in Alaska: 

Egegik River. 

Stikine River. 

Tanana River, at or near its confluence with the Yukon 
River. 

Kake Harbor. 

Kodiak Harbor, 

Petersburg Harbor. 

Wrangell Harbor. 

Kekhu Straits, 
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Isthmus south of Wedge Cape, Nagai Island, with a view to 
dredging a channel from East Nagai Strait to West Nagai 
Strait. 


BILLS THAT HAVE PASSED THE HOUSE AND ARB NOW IN THE SENATE 


H. R. 10157: An act making an additional grant of land for 
the support of the Alaska Agricultural College and School of 
Mines. 

This bill authorizes a grant of 100,000 acres of land, to be 
sold for not less than $5 per acre at public auction. This land 
may also be leased, and all returns to be for the benefit of the 
college, 

H. R. 13882 (by Mr. VrSraL) : An act to extend the benefits 
of the Hatch Act and the Smith-Lever Acts to the Alaska Agri- 
cultural College and School of Mines. 

II. R. 7200 (by Mr. Houston): An act to amend the Penal 
Code so that boxing matches may be permitted in the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. 

H. R. 2137: For the relief of Ed. Snyder, William Paddock, 
Ed. Strike, and A. A. Heydick. 

This bill would authorize the return of bonds forfeited by 
the court at Juneau. The individual under bond to appear 
before the grand jury committed suicide before the grand jury 
convened. i 

H. J. Res. 135 (by Mr. Curry): For the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaska Railroad. 

II. R. 10624: An act for the relief of William J. Casey. 

This bil would authorize the payment to William J. Casey 
of $1,440 in full for all claims against the United States for 
disability caused by injuries received while employed in the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the United States Army at Fort 
Gibbon, Alaska. 

FARM RELIEF 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with 
the authority given each Member of the House, I hereby extend 
my remarks by inserting the following statement on farm relief. 

When the farmer goes to vote in November he will be able 
to identify his friends. The platform of the Republican Party 
of 1924 is unfulfilled. To commend the record of the past four 
years, so far as agriculture is concerned, is to indorse and 
applaud the nullification of the promises in the 1924 platform. 
Such promises made and unfulfilled should eliminate those who 
held places of responsibility for the past four years. 

Criticism of those asking for farm relief on the theory that 
they refused the administration recommendations is easily 
answered, for in none of the recommendations was there any 
relief. The farmer was without help when his program was 
defeated, and also without help if the administration program 
was accepted. The contention that the administration is not 
responsible is answered by the fact that the administration has 
presented no program. Suggested recommendations by those 
in authority have never taken upon themselyes proper legisla- 
tive form. Loans to cooperative associations can not stabilize 
agriculture. This has been previously demonstrated in the case 
of tobacco and other large cooperatives handling a large per 
cent of the commodity produced. What is needed is a device 
by which nonmembers may be compelled to pay their share of 
the cost of stabilization, and that is the underlying principle of 
farm relief legislation. 

Stabilization corporations as suggested are not effective for 
the reason that it relies upon the fluctuating of prices for the 
profits under which it can continue in operation. Under stable 
prices the plan would break down because the income of such 
corporations would depend upon profit, and they would be com- 
pelled to buy the farmer’s product at a low price if a safe 
margin on the purchase was maintained. 

The suggestion that the equalization fee is the only provision 
of the bill objected to in the presidential veto is not carried out 
for the reason that the marketing agreement provided in the 
bill is the phase of the bill to which real objection is made. 
Under the marketing agreement we have the bargaining power 
that is now enjoyed by the combination of processors and by the 
various combinations in practically every line of trade, In an 
amendment to the Aswell bill defeated on the floor of the 
House wherein an effort was made to strike out the marketing 
agreement section was commented upon as follows: 


This provision is regarded by Fort as the fundamentally objection- 
able feature of the bill inasmuch as he believes this would be the 
machinery whereby prices would be fixed. The equalization fee, in 
his opinion, is merely incidental to this and devised to provide funds to 
put the plan into execution, 
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Abolition of the equalization fee without the repeal of the section 
to which he objects would make the bill even worse, the New Jersey 
Congressman said, because the expenses contingent to the execution 
of the MeNary-Haugen principle would have to be directly financed by 
the Federal Treasury without any opportunity for at least partial 
returns from equalization-fee collections. 


In the comment made upon the veto message by the mem- 
bers of the agricultural council, which is hereto attached at 
their request, indicates that the real objection to the bill is 
the fact that it is an effort to make the protective tariff effective, 
and eyen though the equalization fee was not included, the 
marketing agreement, which is the real crux of the bill, is 
likewise objected to by reason of its bargaining power. Under 
existing conditions farmers are at least in a position to say 
that they have lost nothing by not accepting any proposals that 
have been made as substitutes for the farm-relief legislation. 

The veto messige presents no new arguments. In fact, the 
whole tenor of the message is intemperate, cynical, and vindic- 
tive. To recede now from our western demands would brand us 
as cowards. The only conclusion that can be drawn therefrom is 
that eastern business thinks it has strength enough to run the 
country without the help of agriculture. For 60 years the Re- 
publican Party was represented by them. The failure to meet 
the present disagreement is a failure in leadership. Many be- 
lieve it is the failure of the leaders to comprehend the differ- 
ences and adjust the same. Self-centered leadership with in- 
dustrial leanings seem determined to concede nothing to the 
agricultural demands, 

Take the legislative line-up for the past session of Congress 
on flood control, Muscle Shoals, river and harbors, tax revision, 
farm relief, and other major projects, and it indicates a grow- 
ing alliance forced on account of economic conditions between 
the southern agricultural interests and the western agricultural 
interests. If this is permitted to continue, with revision of the 
tariff approaching, it is only fair to assume that the tariff 
schedule of the next tariff bill will be written by this same 
group of interests in the Congresses that are to come. 

Foremost in the minds of Republicans should be the desire to 
win. Developments in the State of New York for the past eight 
years indicate the loss of Republican strength. Whether this 
can be attributed to the strength of Governor Smith or not is 
immaterial, because the sentiment is there. This sentiment 
threatens Republican success in several neighboring States and 
may put them in the doubtful column. With the uncertainty 
of Republican strength it would be no less than deliberate politi- 
eal suicide to nominate a candidate unsatisfactory to the Corn 
Belt States. Success of the Republican Party in the Middle 
West is essential to a Republican victory. The election of a 
Republican is in doubt with two uncertain areas in the equa- 
tion. The only chance to make Republican victory certgin is to 
nominate a man certain of the electoral yote of the Corn Belt 
States and the border States. Why put two question marks in 
the campaign when victory can be assured with such an out- 
standing citizen as Frank O. Lowden, available as a candidate, 
whose election Democrats are practically willing to concede. 
In every State where the friends of Governor Lowden have used 
his name delegates favorable to his candidacy have been secured. 
In not a single, solitary State can he be listed as a losing 
candidate. 

Attached hereto with letter of submittal is an analysis of the 
veto as prepared by chairman of the executive committee of 
22 for insertion as part of my remarks: 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF TWENTY-TWO, 
Washington, D. O., May 28, 1928. 
Hon. L. J. Dickixsox, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dicktxson: Complying with your request for an analysis 
of the President’s message accompanying the McNary-Haugen bill, 
which he returned fb the Senate without his approval, I am submit- 
ting herein a general analysis of the major objections to the MeNary- 
Haugen bill raised by President Coolidge, together with comment which 
expresses the viewpoint of farm groups which cooperated in sponsoring 
and supporting the McNary-Haugen bill in the session of Congress 
just closed. This analysis has been prepared by Agricultural Service 
for farm and cooperative organizations. You are at liberty to use 
it in any way you see fit. 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce N. PEEK, 
Chairman Erecutire Committee of Twenty-two, 
North Central States Agricultural Conference. 
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THE McNary-Havcen BILL SECOND Veto MESSAGE 
(An analysis and reply, written by Agricultural Service, for farm and 
cooperative marketing associations, May 28, 1928) 
THE VETO OF THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 
Part I—The veto message in general 


Informed Members of Congress, who discussed the McNary-Haugen 
bill with President Coolidge after it passed Congress and before it was 
returned without his approval, reported that the President knew but 
little about the bill and what it contained. His veto message proves 
that this is still the case. It is a lengthy document, and an examina- 
tion of the veto messages of former Presidents from the day of the 
first use of the veto power by George Washington down to the present 
moment discloses no message that is equal to this one in intemperance 
and ill humor of its phrasing. 

Many of the assertions in the veto message can only be answered by 
a blunt statement that they are not true, either as economic fact or as 
interpretation of the bill. On the other hand, many assertions in the 
message seem to merit detailed replies. 

The message is in parts as intemperate as a fishwife’s tirade; but 
we are not concerned with its style. The use of epithets and the calling 
of names are not argument; they can only be answered in kind, and it 
is best that such passages be ignored, even though that means ignoring 
much of the last message, which, compared with the veto message of 
February, 1927, adds many new adjectives but no new ideas to the 
discussion. 

The present analysis of the veto message takes up first a few of its 
fundamental revelations and logical defects, and, second, presents in 
detail a discussion of some of the important objections which the 
President expresses. In general, the veto message shows (1) that the 
real Coolidge objection is not against the equalization fee, as has been 
frequently stated, but is against making the protective tariff operate 
to enhance the price of farm crops, of which we produce a domestic 
surplus; (2) that his interest in cooperative-marketing development is 
pretended, not real; (3) that in order to support his criticism of the 
measure the President is forced to assume that the board, which he 
alone would appoint, would be foolish or criminal] in its administration 
of the act; (4) that he has no constructive proposal for an agricul- 
tural policy, except the dangerous one that American farm production 
must be reduced to meet domestic demands, which is economically 
unsound and nationally unwise; and (5) that he is unwilling to permit 
the Supreme Court to pass upon the constitutional questions involved. 


1. OPPOSES MAKING FARM TARIFFS EFFECTIVE 

The yeto message exposes clearly the real grounds for the Coolidge 
objections to the McNary-Haugen bill. For months it has been stated 
on his behalf that his real objection was to the equalization-fee provi- 
sions of the measure. His second message reveals that such is not the 
ease. Talk about the equalization fee is only camouflage. The veto 
serves notice upon the farmers that they will be permitted to secure no 
benefit from protective tariffs on the surplus crops except over the 
politically dead bodies of Coolidge, Hoover, and Mellon. The funda- 
mental objection which underlies his entire message stands against any 
device intended to make protective tariffs effective on our major farm 
crops. It would apply equally against the debenture plan, or, indeed, 
against agricultural tariffs themselves if in any way they were to be 
made really effective to raise the farm prices of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. 

The very crux of the Coolidge objection is stated in the opening 
sentence of the second paragraph of the veto message: 

“In its essentials the objectionable plan proposed here is the stimu- 
lation of the price of agricultural commodities and products thereof by 
artificially controlling the surpluses so that there will be an apparent 
scarcity on the market.” g 

Here is the heart of the whole matter. President Coolidge objects 
to surplus control if the object of such control is the “stimulation of 
prices of agricultural crops and products thereof.” Therefore he ob- 
jects to the debenture plan. He would object to the result even if 
cooperative associations acting for themselves without. Government 
assistance could accomp}ish it. It is true the President implies that he 
would not object to price stimulation if it were secured in the way 
he proposes—that is, the reduction of production to the needs of the 
domestic market—but let no one be deluded by such an inference from 
the President's statements on agriculture; he would object to such 
artificial “limitation of production,” even though he has so naively 
(to use the pet word of the veto message) proposed it as his remedy 
for the ills of agriculture, if by that means a searcity on the domestic 
market resulted and prices rose accordingly. The President probably 
feels safe in taking the position that price enhancement for the farm- 
ers is all right if they secure it by cutting down their production; but 
if by some means production could be adjusted, as he suggests, so that 
tariffs would operate to raise food and raw-material prices in the 
United States, then according to the Coolidge logic such tariffs would 
have to go; they would tend to raise the price of raw commodities 
used by American manufacturers in competition with foreign producers, 
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a result which when applied to farmers’ products is repugnant to the 
whole Coolidge philosophy, although he sees no harm in exactly that 
same handicap which is now being imposed on agricultural producers 
through the protective laws and devices by which the Government has 
supported centralized industries. 

It should be noted that his statement on the “essentials” of the 
“ objectionable plan” does not refer at all to the equalization fee. The 
objection is to price enhancement through surplus control. This is 
the essence of the Coolidge veto. The message would have been fairly 
complete if it had contained nothing more than this one sentence. 

In the same paragraph the message, unintentionally perhaps, misrep- 
resents the provisions of the bill when it refers to surpluses “ accumu- 
lated by the board“ and “ to be sold by export and otherwise directly“ 
by the board. There is no provision in the bill whereby the board buys 
or sells for its own account, or otherwise accumulates or owns any 
portion of the agricultural surplus. On the contrary, the whole theory 
of the bill is that the board by means of the commodity funds at its 
disposal would enable the cooperative associations or other agencies 
dealing in the commodity to handle the surplus effectively. 


2. HAS NO REAL INTEREST IN COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

The veto message exposes President Coolidge’s pretended interest in 
cooperative-marketing development as a sham. In defense against the 
first surplus-control bills, supporters of the administration raised the 
ery that whatever was done in the direction of surplus control must be 
done through cooperative organizations of farmers themselyes. Leaders 
of the farm organizations accepted the President at his word. They 
completely changed the form and nature of the surplus-contro) legisla- 
tion which they advocated. The only bills aimed to assist in the con- 
trol of agricultural surpluses which have been sent to the President by 
Congress have been based on the principle that agricultural surpluses 
could and should be handled by cooperative organizations. They em- 
bodied the principles which practical experience of the cooperative 
associations handling the major cash crops has demonstrated are 
necessary to enable them to handle surpluses in an effective and intel- 
ligent manner. Here was President Coolidge’s opportunity to demon- 
strate his good faith. The bill as presented to him would build coop» 
erative associations. Testimony of men experienced in the cooperative 
marketing of cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, and livestock establishes that 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. The same testimony would convince any 
open-minded man that the cooperative associations, aided by the pro- 
visions of the McNary-Haugen bill, would be able to meet the surplus 
problem in the interest of agricultural stability and adequate protection. 
But Mr. Coolidge has turned his back upon that bill, with its carefully 
worked-out provisions to do the job he admits need to be done, and 
through the very agencies which he himself has suggested for the task. 


3. ASSUMES HIS OWN BOARD WOULD BE STUPID OR CRIMINAL 

The veto message is based from beginning to end on the President's 
assumption that the bill would not be intelligently administered. In 
fact, at every point in his message where the practical operations of 
the measure are considered the President. assumes that the official acts 
of the board, which he alone and without restriction was authorized to 
appoint, would be foolish or criminal, or both. It would be possible 
by employing that line of reasoning to condemn any major legislation 
which has ever been enacted into law in the United States in advance 
of its enactment. It would not be surprising to see such tactical logic 
employed in the argument of a high-school debating society. A veto 
message built upon such a basis is unworthy of the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


4. SHOWS BARRENNESS OF CONSTRUCTIVE THOUGHT 

The veto message contains no constructive proposal for agriculture, 
although it recognizes that “the severity of the agricultural depres- 
sion in the United States must not be underestimated.” ‘The message 
does refer to the last annual message of the President, which in its 
reference to agriculture was so vague and general as to be almost 
meaningless. The only specific suggestion in the message of last 
December aimed to show how agricultural prices might be enhanced 
was the proposal that our agricultural acreage and agricultural pro- 
duction should be reduced to the needs of the domestic market. 

This suggestion brings out into the open the plan of some indus- 
trialists, for whom the President is spokesman, to seize if ble all 
of our export markets for the manufactured products of industry, 
ignoring the fact that the normal farm market is incalculably more 
important to business generally than the export market. 

The proposal to eliminate entirely the agricultural surplus is as 
unsound from the standpoint of America's economic interests as any 
proposal could well be. Only a little thought is required to make that 
perfectly clear. For example, the world wheat market draws annually 
about 200,000,000 bushels of its supply from the United States. If the 
farmers of the United States cease to produce that additional 200,000,000 
bushels, they would be produced elsewhere, employing the land, the 
capital, and the labor of non-American farmers to this additional 
degree. From the standpoint of world wheat prices if makes little 
difference whether this 200,000,000 bushels is produced in the United 
States or elsewhere, but from the standpoint of the economic welfare 
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of the United States it makes a great deal of difference. The main 
economic question involved here is whether the United States will 
not be better off to continue producing this 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in addition to our domestic requirements, while supplying the 
domestic market at a price which the American Congress and the 
President have declared to be fair from the standpoint of the difference 
between production costs in this country and in foreign competitive 
lands, that price being the amount of tariff above the price prevailing 
outside the United States, rather than to starve out the farmers now 
engaged in producing that 200,000,000 bushels and forcing them into 
the cities to add to the vast number of unemployed. 
5. UNWILLING TO PERMIT SUPREME COURT TO DECIDE 


Appended to the message is the report of the Attorney General on 
the constitutional questions raised by the bill. 

“The bill still is unconstitutional,” the President states with all the 
finality of a Supreme Court. “This position is supported by the 
opinion of the Attorney General which is hereto attached.” 

The Attorney General sums up his conclusions as follows: 

“The act in question, if approved, would violate the Constitution of 
the United States, in that legislation having for its main purpose the 
control of the price of food in the interest of the producer is not author- 
ized by the Constitution; in that if Congress possessed the power to do 
the things attempted by this act it could not delegate it, as it is legis- 
lative in character; in that it vests in those not officers or agents of 
the United States the power and duty of participating in appointment 
to fill places in the service of the United States; in that it contravenes 
the provisions of the Constitution against the taking of property with- 
out due process of law.” 

Every one of these points was fully discussed in the legal opinion 
carried in the House and Senate committee report on the bill. Every 
objection is there answered fully. The Attorney General does not con- 
tend that the provisions of the bill in important particulars are pro- 
hibited by the Constitution but that they are not specifically authorized 
by it. The sponsors of this legislation admit that there are constitu- 
tional questions involved which can only be finally settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the committee reports referred 
to set forth the reasons for the faith that the Supreme Court would 
uphold the yalidity of the act. But if the Supreme Court should decide 
that those portions of the bill which the Attorney General attacks are 
invalid, so that the provisions for marketing agreements, advisory coun- 
cils, and equatizution fee should thereby become inoperative, the rest 
of the bill would still stand as a workable whole, embodying as nearly 
as can be deduced from his vague and general phrases, the provisions 
for farm relief toward which President Coolidge has expressed himself 
as favorable. 

Part IIl.—The veto message in detail 


Following a preliminary statement on the bill, the veto message sum- 
marizes the six “major weaknesses and perils” which the President 
professes to see iri the measure. Most of them are founded either on 
misconception of the provisions of the bill or on the assumption that the 
administrative body charged with the responsibility of carrying out its 
provisions would deliberately seek to find some foolish or criminal way 
to execute each duty or agreement which arose in the course of business. 
These six points are discussed in the veto message under the following 
headings: 

First. Its “attempted price-fixing fallacy.” 

Second. The “ tax characteristics of the equalization fee.” 

Third. The “ widespread bureaucracy which it would set up.” 

Fourth, Its “ encouragement to profiteering and wasteful distribution 
by middlemen.” 

Fifth. Its “stimulation of overproduction.” 

Sixth. Its “aid to our foreign agricultural competitors,” 


1. ITS “ATTEMPTED PRICE-FIXING FALLACY” 

The message says “this measure is è + cruelly deceptive in 
its disguise as Government price-fixing legislation.” As a matter of 
fact the measure is not “disguised as governmental price-fixing legis- 
lation.” Neither is it price-fixing legislation at all in the sense which 
the President charges. The forces that govern and otherwise “ fix 
prices” are now in existence. This measure proposes to utilize such 
forces so that their effect may be more favorable to the producers 
than at present. For example, competition from abroad, as modified 
by existing tariffs, would “fix” the upper price limit that could be 
maintained under the McNary-Haugen bill or under any other plan 
for the farmers of this country. There was no need to write this 
provision into the bill. Tariff schedules are already on our statute 
books. The President either fails to recognize or else deliberately 
ignores the fact that, in tariff-protected commodities, it is the tariff 
which fixes the upper limit to which prices might be raised in this 
country above prices outside the United States, and that this is the 
same upper limit that would obtain if Mr. Hoover's theory as to how 
tariffs might be made of benefit to American producers, through reduc- 
tion of our production to the bare domestic needs, were carried out. 

Mr. Coolidge criticizes the bill as “naively implying that the law 
of supply and demand can thus be legislatively distorted in his (the 
farmer’s) favor,” Since the message was made public it has been 
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repeatedly pointed out that it is the Coolidge statement that fs 
“naive.” As President he has signed a great number of bills and 
orders which “legislatively distort the law of supply and demand“ 
in somebody’s favor. Every tariff schedule attempts to do so; that 
is the main purpose of changes in the tariff. The ship subsidy bill, 
which went to the President in the same envelope as the McNary- 
Haugen bill and which the President approved, was a “ legislative 
distortion of supply and demand“ and competition in the field of 
ocean transportation. 

The message complains: 

“The board would be compelled to arrive in some way at the premium 
on the domestic price which would be demanded from the consumer, 
and this figure would have to be fixed in the contracts which it would 
make.” 

In the opinion of students who are more familiar than Mr. Coolidge 
with the provisions of this bill, his interpretation is incorrect. Prices 
would not have to be “fixed” by the board arbitrarily or otherwise. 
This statement is one of the many economic misunderstandings of the 
provisions and working of the bill. The board’s concern would be to 
enable the cooperative associations to get control of the surplus supplies 
which they would withhold from the market until the market required 
them. Prices would respond until imports threatened to check the rise 
in price, which would be just as truly a controlling upper price limit 
as it would be in the case of Mr. Coolidge’s proposal to cut down 
domestic production. 

The message states: 

“ In previous bills definite yardsticks have been determined by which 
prices were to be established by the Government. They are omitted 
from this bill, which thereby leaves almost no restraint whatever upon 
the discretion of the board in this respect. The present measure, there- 
fore, has even less merit than its predecessors in this regard, since it 
carries no limitation as to the extent of price inflation which it can 
undertake.” s 

This is an inaccurate statement. In the surplus control bill which 
the President vetoed last year there was no definite price yardstick, 
but, on the contrary, the provisions of last year’s bill and of this year's 
bill on this point were absolutely identical. 

In addition to the definite price limitation fixed by the duties on im- 
ports there is another factor for which Mr. Coolidge makes no allow- 
ance whatever. That is the business judgment of the Federal farm 
board, the commodity advisory councils, and the cooperative associa- 
tions. Mr. Coolidge himself has pointed out as one of his six “ major 
weaknesses and perils” in the bill one factor which would safeguard 
the consuming public from unreasonable price enhancement on these 
major agricultural products; that is, the fact that if an unreasonable 
advance in the price of any one of the important farm commodities took 
place, the advance would be checked and balance restored by an in- 
crease in the volume of the production of that commodity. It is only 
by keeping a fair balance in the price relationships of the important 
acreage crops through proper surplus control that the serious overpro- 
duction which has been one of the main causes of agricultural distress 
in the past could be avoided. 

The criticism that the bill carried “no limitation as to the extent 
of price inflation which it can undertake" might have been applied to 
the Federal reserve act; it might be used to-day as an indictment of 
the powers of the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve banks 
and system. The President seems to feel reasonably secure against 
the abuse of banking powers by these official agencies, and the farmers 
of the Nation have the right to demand from him the same mental 
attitude in regard to the powers of the Federal farm board. 


2. THE “TAX CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EQUALIZATION FEE” 

The veto message asserts that the equalization fee “is a sales tax 
upon the entire community.” The first two paragraphs of the Coolidge 
discussion of the equalization fee proceeds on the assumption that the 
fee is a tax. The President has, quite conveniently, appended the 
Attorney General's opinion, which is as clear a refutation of this asser- 
tion of the President’s as anyone could wish, because the Attorney 
General makes it perfectly clear in his opinion that the equalization fee 
is not a tax, but is a charge to be collected as a regulation of com- 
merce, 

The President complains that the equalization fee “can be assessed 
on the commodity in transit to the consumer and its burdens can often 
unmistakably be passed on to him.” Who pays the freight on wheat or 
corn or cotton or hogs or cattle which the farmers send to market? 
The farmer has no illusions on that score. He knows it is deducted 
from the price he receives. The equalization fee would fall exactly as 
the freight charge does. There is no need for an extended discussion 
on that point. 

This section of the Coolidge veto message produces one of its most 
paradoxical paragraphs—a passage which is intended as a climax to 
the Coolidge denunciation of the equalization fee, yet nearly every 
word of which can be applied with equal truthfulness and accuracy to 
the protective tariff. 

The President said: 

“Incidentally this taxation or fee would not be for purposes of reve- 
nue in the accepted sense, but would simply yield a subsidy for the 
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special benefit of particular groups of processors and exporters. It 
would be a consumption or sales tax on the vital necessities of life, 
regulated not by the ability of the people to pay but only by the 
requirements and export losses of various trading intermediaries. It 
would be difficult indeed to conceive of a more flagrant case of the 
employment of all of the coercive powers of the Government for the 
profit of a small number of specially privileged groups.” 

The Senator from Mississippi, Mr. Harrison, nailed this inconsis- 
tency when on May 25 he read the paragraph quoted and said: 

“That is the high language of the President. Yet his party has 


proclaimed, and he has proclaimed from the housetops, that he favors- 


a high tariff, that he favors subsidies, that a certain class or special 
group in this country must be protected. Yes; lay the taxes for a 
special group who do not need it, a privileged class. Yes; keeping the 
cost of living high to the amount of $4,000,000,000 on the American 
consumer through the retention of the present tariff rates. The Presi- 
dent knows his party has done that, and with his advice, consent, and 
connivance, and yet he inveighs in this message against the very prin- 
ciple that he otherwise invokes.” 

From beginning to the end the message is filled with such incon- 
sistencies as this in which a high-tariff, special-privilege man condemns 
what he conceives to be special privilege for agriculture. In addition 
the message contains many statements which directly contradict each 
other. It will be noted that the President charges that the subsidy is 
“for a special benefit of particular groups of processors and exporters.” 
It is strange then to find him in the next paragraph asserting that no 
board would be able to resist the pressure of political forces which could 
be mustered in behalf of each staple commodity.” In other words, in 
one breath the President charges that the producers would not benefit 
from a law which would “ yield a subsidy to processors and exporters,” 
while in the next breath he warns that the board would not be permitted 
to hold the equalization fee for use as a last resort, because of the 
demand of the producers that it be invoked immediately in their behalf. 


3. THE “ WIDESPREAD BUREAUCRACY WHICH IT WOULD SET UP” 


In his discussion under this head the writer of the message beconres 
almost hysterical. His reference by number to the processors, millers, 
and packers serves no purpose other than to confuse and mislead. This 
is evidently the intention when the message points out that had the 
bill been in operation in 1925 it would have involved collections upon 
an aggregate of 16,00% 000,000 units of wheat, corn, and cotton. 

This is exactly as if the President were to criticize the automobile 
tax by painting a picture of hordes of inspectors, sleuths, and auditors 
chasing the 20,000,000 automobile owners of the United States about 
the country in an effort to collect from them, one at a time, the auto- 
mobile sales tax. One illustration is about as reasonable as the other. 
It would be fully as reasonable to depict a Government inspector, him- 
self checked by an auditor, at every little motion-picture house in the 
country, stationed there to collect the Government tax on the hundreds 
of millions of admission fees paid on which the Government levies a tax. 
The type of argument which is embodied in this portion of the veto 
message could be applied with equal justification in an indictment of 
any Government board or bureau or department. For example, an 
opponent of the income tax when Congress had it under consideration 
might have employed the following paragraph in his harangue with 
only slight changes: 

“Such autocratic domination over our major industry, its dependent 
trades, and the everyday activities of hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens would indeed be profoundly repugnant to every instinct of our 
institutions. It would undermine individual initiative, place a premium 
upon evasion and dishonesty, and poison the very wellsprings of our 
national spirit of providing abundant rewards for thrift and for open 
competitive effort.” 

Or the paragraph next following might, with few changes in wording 
but no change in the sense, be employed to-day in attack upon the 
Federal Reserve Board and the officers of the Federal reserve banks in 
their exercise of powers and duties of tremendous importance to each 
citizen of the land: 

“The arbitrary powers in the hands of the 12 members of the board 
are almost incredible. * * ® ‘These men could throw the entire 
machinery of the Government into an attempt to raise or lower domestic 
prices at will. Even though such efforts would ultimately be doomed 
to certain failure, these men would meanwhile, during the course of 
costly experiment, hold in their hands the fate of vast industries using 
farm products, employing millions of persons, and of great cooperatives 
with thousands of farmer members. They could disrupt the settled 
channels of trade and commerce; they could alter at will the cost of 
living, influence wage levels in all lines of industry, and affect condi- 
tions of business in every part of the country. The mere enumeration 
of such powers is the complete answer to the proposal that they be 
granted.” 

4. ITS “ ENCOURAGEMENT TO PROFITEERING AND WASTEFUL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MIDDLEMEN ” 

The President’s message here simply repeats one of the standard 

misrepresentations of the McNary-Haugen bill which has been used until 
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it is threadbare by the professional opponents of this legislation, and 
which has been exploded every time it has been used. 

The message says: 

“As was pointed out in the veto last year, it seems almost incredible 
that the farmers of this country are being offered this scheme of legis- 
lative relief in which the only persons who are guaranteed to benefit 
are the exporters, packers, millers, canners, spinners, and other proc- 
essors. Their profits are definitely assured. They have, in other words, 
no particular incentive toward careful operation, since each of them 
holding a contract, no matter how unscrupulous, wasteful, or inefficient 
his operations may haye been, would be fully reimbursed for all of his 
losses.” 

The argument that packers and millers would have their profits 
guaranteed under the operations of this bill is sheer demagoguery. 
There has been more misrepresentation on this than any other pro- 
vision in the bill. There are certain commodities with which, if any 
surplus operations are undertaken at all, the export business should 
be in processed, not in raw form, This is true of wheat; it is true 
of pork. No one wants to put the board or the farm cooperatives 
into the milling business. No one wants to put them in the packing 
business. Operations, therefore, would necessitate contracts to allow 
for the processing and the exportation of these commodities in finished 
form. But these contracts only cover the physical handling and ex- 
porting of definite portions of the crop—definite surpluses for export. 
Such contracts would have nothing whatever to do with the entire 
operations of a mill or a packing plant. They would have nothing 
to do with guaranteeing a final profit or with preventing a final loss 
by a mill or packing plant on its year’s operations. Such contracts 
would be let on a competitive basis. Since there is an excess capacity 
both of flour mills and packing plants in the United States, it is 
certain that there would be keen competition for these contracts. It 
is certain, furthermore, that commodities like wheat and pork could be 
handled at greater economic advantage and at less cost in this than in 
any other way. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the Millers’ National Federation, and 
one of the most uncompromising opponents of the McNary-Haugen 
bill in his testimony before the House committee, completely destroys the 
argument of the President. 

The hearings by the House committee contain the following passage 
(Serial E, pt. 7, p. 554): 

“Mr. ANDERSON. The probabilities are that there would be competi- 
tion among mills for these contracts, and that that competition would 
probably prevent the realization, or might prevent the realization, of 
either the entire recoupment of losses and probably would result in no 
recoupment of profits in those transactions, so far as that goes. 

Mr. Jones. At least it would keep you from dictating terms to the 
board, would it not? 

“Mr. ANDERSON. I think so, very definitely.” 

What is true of milling interests is true of packers. In no sense 
would there be any guaranty of the profits of any of them; neither 
would the contracts need to be made with any large number of agencies. 
Another point which the President overlooks is that the board would be 
responsible for these contracts. The board would be the custodian of 
the producers’ funds, and it is nonsense to argue that the board would 
deliberately enter into contracts that would be unfair to the producers, 
particularly in view of the fact that the competition for these contracts 
among processors would be so great that the board would be enabled 
within reasonable bounds to dictate the contract terms. Yet here as 
elsewhere throughout the message the President assumes that the 
board in making the contracts would deliberately choose to follow a 
foolish or criminal course. 


5. ITS “ STIMULATION OF OVERPRODUCTION ” 

“An economic law as well settled as the law of gravitation,” says the 
President, “is that increased prices decrease consumption; they also 
increase production.” But the “law” to which the President refers 
is no “law” at all as applied to the sale and consumption of basic 
farm commodities. The demand for the staple foodstuffs and raw 
materials is not elastic; people buy and consume about the same quan- 
tities of them regardless of the price to the farmer, except in the cases 
where they can turn to cheaper substitutes. The consumption of wheat 
and meat does not follow the same “law” that applies to automobiles, 
radios, and articles of comfort and luxury. According to the Presi- 
dent's theory, the consumption of wheat since the war should have 
increased compared with pre-war, since its relative price has been low, 
yet the Department of Agriculture advises that the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat has fallen off about 25 per cent since before the war. 

Neither is it a dependable rule that increased prices increase produc- 
tion unless the price increase applies only to one of several competitive 
commodities, in which case there is a shift of acreage from one to 
another, This was well illustrated in the case of cotton acreage from 
1922 to 1926. During the early part of that period the price of cotton 
was very high relative to prices for wheat, corn, and livestock. The 
records show that approximately 17,000,000 acres were withdrawn from 
the production of livestock and grain and devoted to cotton, Had the 
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prices for these important farm crops been steady with relation to each 
other this shift would not have occurred. 

One factor which the President's message entirely overlooks is fanda- 
mental in the attitude of a farmer to his year's operations. The farmer 
has an expensive plant with fixed charges for interest, taxes, and certain 
operating items which must be met. He can not stop these expenses by 
curtailing his operations when supply exceeds demand and prices are 
low. ‘The only way in which he can meet these charges is to keep on 
producing, and if possible to produce more when prices are low than 
when they are high. A smaller amount of production is required to 
meet these fixed charges during a period of satisfactory prices than 
when prices are below production costs, and there is nbundant reason for 
belief that if surpluses were held in control in the interest of fair and 
stable prices the farmers would adjust their production accordingly and 
enter into an era of more satisfactory country life. Hours of labor on 
the farm would be shortened, there would be less child and women labor 
in the fields, The standard of living in the country would be raised and 
maintained on a higher plane, which ought to be the object of any 
national policy toward agriculture in this country. 

6. ITS “AID TO OUR FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL COMPETITORS ” 

In this section the President's message presents one of its most 
amazing paradoxes. The discussion starts out with the assertion that 
the operation of this measure would “ encourage the foreign peasant”; 
while in the next paragraph it asserts that operation of the measure 
would threaten the foreign peasant with dire disaster; that the United 
States would come into “direct conflict with the dumping and similar 
trade laws of many foreign lands which are interested in the main- 
tenance of his own agricultural industries.” 

Obviously, both of these assertions can not be true. The President 
should have selected one, but he can not use both of them as the basis 
of his argument. 

The operations of the cooperative associations assisted by the board 
under the McNary-Haugen bill would be the exact reverse of dumping, 
notwithstanding the contention of the veto message. The sensible aim 
of all operations would certainly be to sell in the world market at the 
best obtainable prices. The important thing is that these agencies 
would haye the greatest power possible back of their bargaining efforts, 
Operating under contract with the board they would have the power and 
financial backing to hold the surplus of a commodity until an advan- 
tageous sale could be realized. There would be no necessity for dump- 
ing, as the message argues. 

It is a grotesque misconception of the provisions of the bill to assume 
that a commodity surplus would have to be disposed of as soon as 
purchased by the agency which undertook with the cooperation of the 
board to withdraw and handle it in an orderly manner. : 

Moreover, the foreign countries in which we market our foodstuffs are 
themselves deficient in food production, and they are vitally interested 
in the maintenance of an abundant supply of the necessities of life. 
The suggestion of the President’s messages that our course should be to 
starve out acreage in order to force the farmers of the United States 
to curtail their production so that they would withdraw from the export 
market entirely is infinitely more threatening to the countries of Europe 
which purchase and use our excess farm products than is any provision 
of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

As for the argument that the McNary-Haugen bill proposes to 
“dump” corn and other feedstuffs abroad so that foreign livestock 
consumers would be enabled to compete with the American livestock in- 
dustry on a more advantageous basis, that also is based upon a miscon- 
ception of the operations of the measure. Corn is the only important 
feed crop to which the President refers. The authors of the McNary- 
Haugen bill clearly recognized that with corn the problem is rather to 
overcome the effect of excessive production one year and scant supplies 
the next than to dispose of a large exportable surplus abroad. There 
is no reason to believe it impossible or unwise to secure the price benefit 
of the small corn tariff, both through an intelligent carry-over program 
and export sales. Mill feed presumably is classed in the President's 
mind with corn, notwithstanding that a policy of exporting wheat as 
flour would retail mill feed in this country and thus cheapen its home 
price. 

The same misconception is apparent in the references in the veto 
message to cotton. “Under this bill,” the message states, “it would 
be quite conceivable that foreign mills could obtain American cotton 
for prices substantially less than those paid by domestic mills.” 

There is no tariff on cotton. American exports constitute about 
two-thirds of the world’s international trade in cotton. The President 
accuses the board, which he himself would appoint, and the cooperative 
associations in which he has expressed such confidence, of almost 
unbelievable folly when he assumes that they would overlook the fact 
that by withholding surpluses from the world's markets and by per- 
mitting the American cotton to move in an orderly stream, they could 
secure all of the price benefits that are economically obtainable. 

There would be no thought, and in fact no real possibility, of 
maintaining a domestic price for cotton above the price obtaining 
throughout the world. Yet, assuming for the moment that this would 
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be possible and wise, what would be unjust and unfair to the American 
cotton manufacturers in such a system? The protective tariff gives 
cotton-textile interests an enormous advantage in our domestic market 
over their foreign competitors, but this advantage is not reflected to 
the cotton grower by as much as a fraction of a cent. The American 
cotton grower's prices is the same whether he sells his cotton to 
a New England or a North Carolina spinner, or disposes of it in 
England. The American cotton manufacturer, instead of complaining 
against the cotton growers for their advocacy of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, ought to be grateful to them for their forbearance. Organized 
cotton growers have been asking for no part of the tariff benefit which 
the textile interests derive. They merely want power to control their 
surplus, so that the purchaser, whether he lives in America or in 
Europe, can secure his cotton at a fair price and on exactly the same 
basis as others are supplied—and this is just what the McNary- 
Haugen bill provides in the case of cotton. 

THE MBPSSAGE’S CONCLUSION 

The veto message complains that the provision for insurance of 
cooperative associations against a decline in the average open-market 
price for their commodity during a marketing season is an objectionable 
feature not found in last year's bill. Again the President is mis- 
taken; the insurance provision was present in last year’s bill, even 
though the President has forgotten it. 

The objections to the insurance plan which are raised in the message 
are not based on a correct understanding of the method of operation 
of the cooperative associations which might be expected to make use of 
the insurance proposal, nor are its conclusions justified by the terms 
of the insurance provision itself. 

The final paragraph of the President's message brings out another 
contradiction, this time with his veto message to the former McNary- 
Haugen bill. It will be recalled that one of the grounds for the Presi- 
dent's disapproval was that the former bill provided a way in which 
an equalization fee might be collected on the importation of an agri- 
cultural commodity in its original form, but failed to provide for the 
collection of equivalent equalization fees on the manufactured products 
of such commodity. This, the President complained last year, would 
result in a serious handicap upon our domestic manufacturers, This 
year’s MeNary-Haugen bill contained a provision supplying exactly 
what the President complained was missing from last year's bill, yet 
the veto message now under consideration attacks the new provision 
and criticizes it severely. 

One of the grounds of his objection to this provision which, as stated, 
was inserted upon the suggestion of the President himself, is his claim 
that it would “nullify the provision of the tariff act that tariff rates 
shall be based on differences in cost of production here and abroad, so 
far as that provision relates to agricultural products.” 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The bill assumes that our 
tariff rates represent the judgment of Congress upon the difference 
between the cost of production of a commodity in this country and 
the cost in the principal competing country, Standing on that assump- 
tion the bill proposes to make it possible for agricultural producers to 
secure that advantage which Congress clearly intended they should have 
when it enacted the last tariff law. 

The message asserts that the loan provisions which the McNary- 
Haugen bill proposes as an alternative method of assisting cooperative 
associations to deal with surplus production is, in fact, no alternative 
at all, for the reason that the three conditions precedent to action 
which the board is required to find, will always prevail. The section 
referred to (section 8) requires the board to make a formal Investigation 
of the supply and demand condition in a commodity before it can com- 
mence a marketing period for the commodity. The board does not have 
to undertake such an investigation unless the producers through their 
cooperative associations, or through their advisory council, demand it. 
The whole context of the bill makes it clear that such an investiga- 
tion which is necessarily precedent to the establishment of any market- 
ing period would not be undertaken except at a time when a surplus 
condition threatened to develop of such a serious nature that it would 
substantially interfere with the objectives set forth in section 1, where 
the policy of Congress in this bill is declared. 

The veto message violently denies that the President has ever ad- 
vocated any plan for farm relief which would enable farmers to employ 
their surpluses in such a way as to maintain domestic prices back of 
the tariff wall, It is well that at last he has made it perfectly 
clear that as long as he, and the interests which he so well repre- 
sents, remain in contro] of the Government, no measure aiming to make 
the protective tariff operative for the American producers of surplus 
farm crops will be permitted to become law, Here again the President 
exposes the real grounds for his objection to this measure. He objecta 
because, he says, “the real objective of the plan in this bill is to raise 
domestic prices to artificially high levels by Government price fixing 
and dump the surplus abroad.“ This is obviously an unfair and 
prejudiced statement of the provisions of the bill, yet as a matter of 
fact what he objects to for agriculture is precisely the present praedee 
of a well-organized industry. For example, the United States Steel 
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Corporation openly states that it markets its surplus in exactly the 
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manner which the McNary-Haugen bill proposes for agriculture. Up 
to date there is no record that the President has ever voiced any 
objection to that. 

The President's concluding proposal for what he calls “the only 
sound basis for further Federal Government action in behalf of agri- 
culture“ is vague and general. For further details he refers Congress 
to his last annual message, but a perusal of that message yields the 
farmers only cold comfort, The only plan for increased farm prices 
which the President suggests is that farmers should curtail their 
acreage and production to a domestic basis. That means further re- 
duction in the number of farmers, it means a continuing deflation of 
agriculture, it means crowding more workers into the cities, it means 
spreading the distress of this basic industry which already has pro- 
gressed too far. It means to do all these things in the face of the 
fact that our agricultural production per capita of population is 
steadily falling behind our domestic production. 

The object of this is not to save agriculture, since it could only be 
realized by further impairment of the farming industry. The object is 
to carry out the well-known Hoover theory of forcing agriculture to 
withdraw from the export market in order that American industrial 
manufacturers may enjoy a monopoly in that field. 

This is a proposal so “ cruelly deceptive” (to employ the President's 
language) and so hopeless as far as agriculture is concerned, that it 
draws the line sharply between those who favor a real and per- 
manent agricultural foundation in this country and those who favor 
proceeding with the industrialization of America at the expense of 
agriculture at the most rapid rate possible. 


PERSONAL LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, it is now seven years since 
I commenced my services in this House. During that time I 
haye never attempted to summarize my services here for the 
information of my constituents, though many have requested 
that I do so. No man has actively served in this body and 
escaped criticism. Our motives are frequently misunderstood, 
our sincerity sometimes challenged, and our political opponents 
do not hesitate to misrepresent our records. If we show inde- 
pendence we are denounced for not supporting the administra- 
tion, and if we are regular we are hooted at for following the 
dictates of the “ bosses.” For my part, I have assumed that I 
have as much right to form my own opinions as anybody else, 
and I have never hesitated to exercise my own best judgment in 
advocating or opposing legislation. While seeking every proper 
advantage for my district, I have sought to do my part as a 
Member of Congress in shaping general policies and working 
out the larger problems that affect the general welfare of all. 
In doing this I have not infrequently come into conflict with 
both the House leadership and the administration, but haye stood 
my ground for what I considered right. That my constituents 
the people back home—may be better able to judge the merits of 
my services, I avail myself of this opportunity to briefly sum- 
marize my record as it appears in the archives of this body. 

EX-SERVICE MEN 

The World War left innumerable problems to be disposed of, 
one of the most important of which was the care of the disabled 
veterans. I have supported every piece of legislation for their 
relief and care and have given personal attention to hundreds 
of cases of needy ex-service men who have appealed to me for 
aid. With the balance of the South Dakota delegation I did 
my part to secure the new veterans’ hospital at Hot Springs 
and have consistently supported the movement to draft wealth 
as well as men in time of war. 

FOREIGN DEBTS 

Some $10,000,000,000 were loaned by the United States to for- 
eign countries during and immediately following the World War. 
From the start I insisted on full payment, and this has been the 
basis of all adjustments so far made. The Italian settlement has 
been criticized and the claim made that we settled for 20 cents 
on the dollar, Of course, nothing of the sort was done. The 
settlement appears in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan- 
uary 15, 1926. An inspection of this shows that we loaned Italy, 
all told, $1,648,034,050.90. This, together with interest at 414 
per cent to December 15, 1922, amounted to $1,899,880,705.69. 
With this as a new principal, interest was computed at 3 per 
cent to June 15, 1925. The final principal, after allowing for 
certain cash payments by Italy, amounted, on that date, to 
$2,042,000,000, for which amount Italy issued her bonds to the 
United States. The only concession given to Italy was a low 
rate of interest upon the installments during the 62-year repay- 
ment period. The period for repayment is the same as for all 
other countries. 

SQUARE DEAL FOR AGRICULTURE 


Throughout my entire career in Congress I have fought with 
those seeking a square deal for agriculture. In the Sixty- 
seventh Congress we organized the farm bloc, which was largely 
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responsible for the farmers’ agricultural tariff, without which 
agriculture could not have survived, and for the free schedules 
covering the most important items that the farmer is required 
to buy for his operations. At that Congress I supported and 
helped put through the following important bills: Bill reviving 
the War Finance Corporation, bill placing dirt farmer on Fed- 
eral Reserye Board as a protection against another deflation, 
packers and stockyards act, futures trading act, filled milk bill, 
good roads bill, farmers’ cooperative marketing bill, seed grain, 
and other relief bills. We then went to work on what became 
known as the McNary-Haugen bill. Twice we failed to pass it, 
but in 1927 and again in 1928 finally mustered sufficient support 
to put it through Congress, only to meet with presidential vetoes. 
The fight for a square deal for agriculture will finally be won 
if those who are making it here continue to have the support of 
their several constituencies. The South Dakota delegation 
to-day has three chairmanships—mine being that on expendi- 
1 wields more influence than it ever did on important 

i 

FEDERAL TAXATION 

I have consistently fought the sales tax, which would put the 
burden of taxes upon those least able to pay, and resisted the 
attempted repeal of the surtax and excess-profits tax until the 
burden was lifted from the small incomes, and have helped re- 
tain the Federal inheritance tax on the descent of large estates. 
At this session I supported the conference report repealing the 
automobile tax, reducing the tax on small corporations, and 
abolishing the last of the so-called nuisance taxes. The Federal 
income faxes have been reduced to a point where they are a 
negligible factor in South Dakota. This has been brought 
about by writing our own tax bills in defiance of the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Mellon. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Since coming here I have resisted with every resource at my 
command the consistent and tremendous effort made in and out 
of Congress to turn over Muscle Shoals to Henry Ford and the 
Power Trust. This hydroelectric plant has been paid for by the 
people and should be retained and operated for their benefit. 
A bill providing for its operation by a Government corporation 
has passed both Houses of Congress at this session and awaits 
the action of the President. This accomplishment was a great 
achievement for the people and was put across in spite of a very 
active Power Trust lobby. 

CONGRESSIONAL SALARY 

I opposed the increase of congressional salaries, taking the 
position at the time that the proposed increase was not justified 
in view of the conditions then prevailing in the agricultural in- 
dustry. It seemed to me that if there were to be an increase it 
might well await the return of prosperity to our most important 
producers. 

FEDERAL RESERVE PENSION BILL 

In the last Congress I fought the proposed scheme to pension 
the highly paid employees of the Federal reserve system and 
wrote a minority report on the bill which effectively put it to 
sleep. At this session it was again reported out by the com- 
mittee in charge but was killed in the House. 

BELLE FOURCHE PROJECT 

As the Members of this body are well aware, I made a last- 
ditch fight to save the Belle Fourche irrigation project when the 
powerful Committee on Appropriations sought to put it out of 
business. In the end we got an appropriation and secured a 
charge off of $1,200,000 on construction and back operation and 
maintenance charges. By the splendid aid of W. D. Buchholz, 
secretary of the irrigation district, we obtained a most favorable 
contract, under which the settlers are bringing the project to a 
high state of prosperity. 

FORT MEADE 


Since coming to Congress I have been active in the efforts 
made to regarrison Fort Meade, near the city of Sturgis. The 
fort is now filled to capacity, to the great advantage of the 
whole Hills section. 

WIND CAVE AND THE PRESIDENT 

This year, through the active cooperation of Senator 
Norspeck and myself, we have secured an appropriation of 
$40,000 for road improvement in the Wind Cave National 
Park, and last year I took an active hand in the efforts which 
finally brought President Coolidge to South Dakota. for his 
summer sojourn. 

LEGISLATIVE RECORD 

In sponsoring and helping put through legislation affecting 
my district, the following bills which have become a part of 
the laws of the land are worth noting: Three Norbeck-William- 
son bills relating to the Custer State Park, introduced in suc- 
cessive Congresses, extending boundaries, providing for 
patenting certain lands to the State, and donating outright 
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1,600 acres of Government lands within the park for park pur- 
poses; bill adjusting boundary of the Black Hills National 
Forest; three separate extension acts, giving additional time 
for settlers to make payments upon their homesteads; three 
reorganization of Goyernment departments bills, one of which 
has been signed by the President. The other two are pending 
in the Senate. When enacted these will make a considerable 
annual saving and will add to the efficiency of the service. 
The McMaster-Williamson Rushmore memorial bill, creating a 
national memorial commission and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $250,000 as Federal aid toward the cost of construction 
of the $500,000 project, has passed both Houses and is ready 
for the conferees, Time will not permit mention of a score of 
other bills introduced by me that have become laws. 
INDIAN BILLS 


Shortly after my arrival here I sponsored the distribution to 
the Rosebud Sioux of the “million-dollar” fund, a $30 per 
capita payment to the Cheyenne River Indians, and have intro- 
duced and secured the passage of the following bills: $5,000 
monument bill for the Rosebud Sioux; bill creating a loan 
fund for the Rosebud Sioux; bill appropriating $50,000 for 
reconstruction at Rapid City Indian School; bills adjusting 
and making payment to Cheyenne River Indians for some 500 
head of horses killed in 1895, 1896, and 1897 by the unauthor- 
ized act of Government agents; general bill authorizing per 
capita payments to Cheyenne River Indians; individual claims 
bill; Sioux benefits bill; Norbeck-Williamson Rosebud Sioux 
per capita payment bill; and McMaster-Williamson Pine Ridge 
per capita payment bill. 

LAME-DUCK SESSIONS 

I believe that the so-called “lame-duck sessions” should be 
abolished and have consistently supported and voted for the 
Norris resolution providing for the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent and the convening of Congress shortly after election. 


~ WORLD PEACE 


The maintenance of world peace should be a primary object 
of governments. My influence has always been exerted toward 
working out a program for the settlement of international dis- 
putes without a resort to force. I believe that binding treaties 
should be entered into with the leading powers of the earth 
with a view to outlawing war and bringing about permanent 
peace among the nations. 

TRANSPORTATION AND RATES 

We in the Middle West are isolated by reason of the long 
haul and high freight rate. We have constantly been discrimi- 
nated against in favor of both the East and the West so as to 
prevent the development of industries in our section. Our 
fight for lower freight rates has had meager results. I have 
been a consistent booster for the Government barge line on the 
Mississippi River and believe that it should be extended up the 
Missouri. This competition will force the railways to cut their 
rates in order to save their heavy traffic. The completion of 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence deep waterway would mean 
an additional income for the mid-western farmers of $75,000,000 
to $100,000,000 a year by lowering freight rates to foreign 
ports, which would be reflected back in enhanced prices for all 
products of which we produce an exportable surplus. 

No one thing can bring prosperity to our section. There must 
be adjustments along a multitude of lines, and it should be our 
constant effort to bring these about. A lot of noise, bluster, 
and promises will not do it, but hard and untiring effort in the 
right direction will bring results. 


THE BOULDER DAM PROJECT 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, the objections that have been 
urged on the floor of this House against the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect are not new. They have been urged over and over again and 
as often have been thoroughly and completely met and answered, 
both in the engineering investigations and reports and in the 
hearings before the House and Senate committees. 

The trouble with the opponents of this bill is that they dare 
not disclose their true position. Arizona and Utah have fought 
this project from the beginning, not because of constitutional 
objections, not because they are being deprived of anything they 
now possess, not because their citizens are to be denied water 
or power from the project on equal terms with citizens of other 
States—they are making this fight because they seek to compel 
the Government to grant them special concessions and special 
privileges in the way of royalties and taxes to which they are 
not entitled. 

These two States are being aided and abetted in their opposi- 
tion by the power corporations who are determined to balk the 
plan of the Government to protect the lives and property of its 
citizens and develop its own property, unless they are first 
assured of handsome profits out of the undertaking. 
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All the doubts and fears that have been expressed here about 
the engineering feasibility and economic practicability of the 
proposal will fade away as the project begins to take form 
and come into being. These same fears and doubts have always 
been urged by some one against every big and worthwhile propo- 
sition. Jefferson was thought a fool by some of the people 
of his time for the Louisiana Purchase, buying land so vast in 
extent that they said there would never be any need or use for 
it. The admission of Texas into the Union was bitterly de- 
nounced as throwing a heavy burden on the Public Treasury, 
many declaring that the new State should be spelt T-a-x-e-s 
instead of T-e-x-a-s. The admission of far-away California 
was opposed as a move that would bankrupt the Government 
to pay the mileage of the Congressman of the Pacifie coast. 
The purchase of Alaska was at the time commonly referred to 
as “Seward's Folly.” Even the digging of the Panama Canal 
in our own day was decried, first, as engineeringly unfeasible; 
and, secondly, as economically impracticable. The country was 
told that there would never be enough ships passing through the 
canal to pay its operating expenses. Looking back on those 
former days, how foolish the opposition to those great projects 
now seems, 

So likewise in this case, the future will justify every asser- 
tion that has been made in behalf of the Boulder Dam project, 
and on a roll of honor will be spread the names of those men 
who had the vision and the courage to make its construction 
possible. Time will dispel all the doubts and fears which the 
opposition have sought to throw around it and leave it standing, 
in magnificent grandeur, clear cut against the sky, the greatest 
accomplishment of our generation in this or any other country 
in the world. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK A GREAT EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, no list of the important legislation 
passed at the first session of the Seventieth Congress would be 
complete without giving a prominent place to H. R. 9495. 
This measure, known as the Capper-Ketcham bill, authorizes 
the appropriation of additional funds for carrying on agricul- 
tural extension work by the Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the agricultural colleges in the various States, 
This work, which has been carried on since 1914 under the pro- 
visións of the so-called Smith-Lever Act, has become a great 
educational movement. Under the terms of the Smith-Lever 
Act, increased appropriations were made for this work by the 
Federal Government annually until 1923, when the act ma- 
tured. Consequently each year witnessed an increase in the 
scope of the work. Since 1923, however, there has been no in- 
crease in Federal funds, and no extensions of the work have 
been made, except where there was an increase in State and 
county funds available for the purpose. The present act does 
not in any way affect the appropriations authorized under the 
Smith-Lever bill, but authorizes an additional appropriation of 
$960,000 for the next and each succeeding year, to be divided 
on the basis of $20,000 for each State, and $500,000 additional 
the following year and each year thereafter, to be allotted to 
the States on the basis of rural population, and on condition 
that the State or subdivisions thereof furnish an equal amount. 
It is hoped that in succeeding years further increased authori- 
zations may be had, so that the work may continue to progress 
and develop. 

This extension work is a matter of tremendous importance 
to the great industry of agriculture. I can perhaps best illus- 
trate its scope by telling what is being done in my own State, 
I may 
be pardoned perhaps for calling attention to the fact that the 
Seventh Kansas district is one of the greatest agricultural dis- 
tricts of the United States and has the distinction of producing 
more wheat than any similar political unit in the country, In 
1926 this district produced over 82,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
which was considerably more than half of that produced by 
the State of Kansas, was approximately one-tenth of the produc- 
tion of the entire country, and more than was produced by any 
other entire State, North Dakota, with 77,000,000 bushels, being 
next to Kansas for that year. While the production eyery year 
is not as large as that, yet predictions are now being made, 
based upon the present condition of the crop, that the total 
yield for this year will be almost if not as great as in 1926. 
Furthermore, there is no recent year in which this district has 
not produced more wheat than any other congressional district. 
It should be remembered also that all of this is the best grade 
of hard winter wheat, running high in protein content. But 
wheat is the only one of the many crops produced m this dis- 
trict. It is one of the three or four greatest districts in the 
country in the production of grain sorghums. It is a great 
broomeorn country. It produces a great deal of corn, alfalfa, 


and sugar beets. Poultry raising and dairying are rapidly grow- 
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ing industries, and the abundance of feed and the mild climate 
make it an ideal country for all varieties of livestock. 

The State of Kansas has always taken great interest in 
agricultural extension work, as is shown by the fact that its 
State, county, and local contributions for this purpose for the 
present year are $424,555.15, or more than three times the 
amount required to match the Federal appropriation. My dis- 
trict has been a leader in the development of this work, and no 
part of the State can show more splendid results from the work 
done. It is a matter of particular pleasure to note the won- 
derful success which has been made in boys’ and girls’ club 
work. 

Last December, at the Sixth Annual Boys and Girls’ Club 
Conference in Chicago, Marie Antrim, a fine, wholesome Kansas 
girl from Kingman County, one of the best agricultural counties 
in the seventh district, was acclaimed the 4-H girls’ health 
champion of the United States. At the same time Miss Lola 
Adams, from Ford County, which is also one of the great agri- 
cultural counties of the district, won third place in the 4-H 
national baking contest, after having won first place in the 
Kansas contest, and showed her good sense after returning by 
saying that while she had a fine time on her trip she would 
much rather be a Kansas farmer's wife than to live in Chicago. 

Agricultural extension work as contemplated under the Smith- 
Lever and Capper-Ketcham Acts is divided into three parts: 
The practical agricultural work dealing with improved methods 
of tillage, crop production, and farm management as carried on 
under the direction of the county agent; the home demonstra- 
tion work as carried out by the women on the farms under the 
direction of the home demonstration agent; and the 4-H Club 
work among the boys and girls under the direction of the club 
leaders. 

The work in Kansas has been organized long enough that it 
is possible to show its value by comparing farm production and 
farm conditions in adjoining counties, where one is and the other 
is not carrying on this work. The director of extension work 
in Kansas, Dean Umberger, of the State agricultural college at 
Manhattan, has furnished me with comparative figures from a 
number of counties which give a graphic Mustration of the 
value of the extension work in farm management and produc- 
tion. The results are the same in every case, showing a large 
increase in productive efficiency in the counties having county 
agents; but I shall take time now to cite only one or two spe- 
cific cases. Jewell gnd Mitchell are adjoining counties in the 
north central part of Kansas, in the district represented by my 
colleague Hon. Hays B. WHITE. Jewell County has had a farm 
bureau for 12 years; Mitchell County has never had one. 

The counties are similar in every way and a comparison be- 
tween them ought to offer some idea of the value of county 
extension work. With this thought in mind a comparison was 
made by Mr. Umberger, between the two counties on the basis 
of crop yields, poultry produced, total value of crops, alfalfa 
acreage, sweet clover acreage, and hog losses. The figures used 
were for the seven years prior to the organization of the farm 
bureau in Jewell County and the seven years following its 
organization. Between the two periods, Jewell County in- 
creased the area farmed one-half of 1 per cent, while the 
Mitchell increase was 2½ per cent. The total increase in the 
production of farm crops in Jewell County was 43 per cent, 
while in Mitchell County it was only 12 per cent, or a differ- 
ence in favor of Jewell County of 31 per cent. Jewell County 
increased corn yields 10 per cent, while Mitchell County had 
a 3½ per cent increase, or a margin in favor of Jewell County 
of 614 per cent. On the average planting of 144,000 acres this 
would give Jewell County an advantage of 176,000 bushels per 
year, or 1,232,000 bushels for the seven years. Jewell County 
gained 25 per cent in alfalfa, while Mitchell lost 5 per cent, or a 
difference of 30 per cent in favor of Jewell. Jewell increased 
poultry production 56 per cent while Mitchell increased 35 per 
cent, or a difference in favor of Jewell of 21 per cent. On its 
average poultry production of $440,663 this would mean an 
advantage of $92,539 per year, or $647,773 for the seven-year 
period. It is universally admitted that sweet clover is the 
most valuable soil improyement crop grown, the increased aver- 
age in this crop in the counties therefore indicates the interest 
which the farmers in the two counties are taking in soil im- 
provement. During the first seven years in which it had a farm 
bureau, Jewell County has had a total of 11,293 acres in sweet 
clover, while during the same period Mitchell has had a total 
acreage of 92 acres. 

Two adjoining counties in my own district, one of which has 
and the other which has not a farm bureau, show that in the first 
six years after the organization of the farm bureau the county 

ntaining it showed a 72 per cent gain in the value of field 
ps over the average of the eight years preceding the organiza- 
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tion of the farm bureau, while, on the other hand, the county 
which did not have a farm bureau showed only a 22 per cent 
gain for a similar period. On the basis of the average value of 
field crops per acre, the farm bureau county showed an increase 
of 80 per cent, while the other county showed an increase of 42 
per cent. On the value of products other than field crops, the 
farm bureau county showed a gain of 77 per cent and the other 
county a gain of 42 per cent. 

One might go on by showing a large number of such instances, 
but suffice to say the results of the comparisons made have been 
the same in every instance, and no doubt every State in which 
agricultural extension work has been carried on can furnish 
just as striking illustrations. 

The home demonstration work as carried out under the 
Smith-Lever Act has been no less successful than the work in 
practical farming. Owing, however, to the lack of funds, it has 
not been as widely extended. The Capper-Ketcham bill recog- 
nizes this, and those interested in home demonstration work 
will be glad to learn, I am sure, of the provision in the measure 
0 specifically states that the funds authorized to be appro- 

ted 


shall be so expended that the extension agents appointed under its 
provisions shall be men and women in fair and just proportions, 


This provision was inserted in the bill by the Committee on 
Agriculture at the urgent suggestion of Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman, president of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This specific language will necessarily mean that in the 
future more attention will be paid to home-demonstration work 
and to club work among the girls. 

Home-demonstration work has touched every point in rural 
life. It has meant health, wholesome recreation, and higher 
standards of home and community life. It has been of great 
practical benefit and has resulted in the farm family being 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed. In recent years, 
when farm incomes have in many cases been low and expenses 
high, the farm woman, as a result of home-demonstration work, 
has been able to add materially to the family income. That 
home-demonstration work is welcomed by farm women is best 
illustrated by the fact that last year 126,709 farm women 
volunteered to assist the demonstration agents without pay, 
giving an average of 12 days’ time each. 

But great as has been the value of extension work along 
practical farming and home-demonstration lines, in my opinion 
the most important and inspiring results have been obtained 
from the boys’ and girls’ club work. Last year there were 
619,000 boys and girls enrolled in 4-H clubs throughout the 
Nation and the number is increasing each year. 

For years and years we have been making a great mistake 
in our rural education. We have been taxing ourselves to build 
up a fine educational system in our rural communities, so that 
to-day in most of our States the boy or girl on the farm has, as 
he should have, the same opportunity to obtain a high-school 
education as the boy or girl in our larger cities. 

The farmers of my State and district have stinted themselves 
and made splendid sacrifices to inaugurate and maintain a 
wonderful rural-school system, but the result of it has been to 
a large extent to educate boys and girls away from the farm 
because the subjects taught were such as to interest them in 
other lines of endeavor. As a consequence, the farms of 
America have been furnishing the leaders for every other occu- 
pation. Some way must be found to stop this constant drain 
on rural life. 

The 4-H club work is education along the right line because it 
teaches boys and girls the possibilities of farm life; it gives 
them practical instruction along the line of becoming efficient 
farmers and home makers and shows how to make of them- 
selves useful citizens and leaders in rural affairs. 

It has always been recognized that an independent, stable, 
and prosperous rural population is the soundest basis for a 
nation’s economic and political well-being. We know that the 
fall of great nations in the past has been preceded by the 
decadence of agriculture. America has become the great Nation 
that it is because of the splendid character of its rural popula- 
tion. The boys and girls in the 4-H club of to-day are the 
best assurance we have that the future of our Nation is secure. 


COST AND GAINS FROM PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the re- 
cent appropriation bill the question of the cost of prohibition 
was discussed on the floor. I desire under the privilege granted 
to-day to extend further the discussion of the cost incident to 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

The enforcement of the eighteenth amendment has laid no 
additional financial burdens upon the people of this Nation, 
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but, rather, has relieved them of burdens which were onerous 
and unnecessary. The enemies of this policy of government 
vainly endeavor to arouse a feeling of alarm among the people 
by pointing to the fact that this House recently passed an ap- 
propriation bill setting aside the sum of $12,729,140 for the 
enforcement of prohibition for the year 1929. To this sum they 
add the amount of $15,064,930, which we appropriated for the 
maintenance of the Coast Guard, and $787,000 for the border 
patrol. This makes a total of $28,581,070 for these three 
branches of the public service. This total sum they charge up 
to the cost of the enforcement of prohibition and then suggest 
that instead of this large outlay of money.the Government 
might receive in revenue the sums whose magnitude is only 
limited by the fertility of their imaginations, if we violated our 
caths of office, permitted the sale of intoxicating beverages, and 
imposed upon them a revenue tax. 

The Coast Guard has many duties which have nothing what- 
ever to do with the enforcement of the national prohibition 
laws. It would still require an appropriation substantially the 
same as that which it now receives even if the task of fighting 
rum running were not a part of its duties. It is manifestly 
unfair for anyone to suggest that this item be counted as 
wholly chargeable to the enforcement bill of the Nation. This 
is equally true of the appropriations for the border patrol. An 
intoxicant is not the only thing smuggled into America. Drugs, 
jewels, and aliens are also brought in via violation of law. The 
men who smuggle intoxicants are often part of the same crowd 
that smuggle drugs and that bring over aliens who could not be 
admitted through the ordinary immigration channels. 

The actual fact is that the enforcement of prohibition has not 
added to but rather subtracted from the costs of government. 
While it was never intended as a revenue-producing measure, it 
has, nevertheless, brought back into the General Treasury, 
through the fines and penalties collected, nearly as much as was 
expended from that same Treasury, while if we included the 
sums that flowed into the treasuries of the various States from 
the fast-emptying purses of the liquor criminals, we would find 
the net gain surprisingly large. The total amount of fines and 
penalties collected—not merely imposed—during the eight years 
of prohibition and the amount of expenditures in those same 
years is as follows: 


Total fines and 
Year penalties Expenditures 
collected 
04 $2, 059, 774. 32 
00 6, 300, 581. 25 
14 6, 543, 094. 30 
2 8,135, 842. 44 
24 7, 509, 146. 27 
10 9, 208, 384. 45 
53 9, 573, 791. 64 
. 73 12, 801, 013. 41 


This covers the work done by the Federal Prohibition Unit 
during this period. Even in 1927, when expenditures were 
higher than in preceding years, the receipts were not far from 
one-half of the total expenditures. 

These receipts from fines and penalties collected under the 
Federal prohibition law do not cover all such items. Because 
Federal officers frequently find it easier to work under the 
State law, and because there is less congestion of cases on the 
docket of the State courts, many of the liquor criminals cap- 
tured by the Federal agents are not tried before the Federal 
courts. The fact that in many States the laws are more strict, 
penalties more severe, and the legal technicalities less difficult 
encourages this practice. In Ohio, for instance, the comparison 
between the expenditures for the enforcement of prohibition and 
the receipts from fines imposed upon liquor criminals shows that 
the State receives about $10 for every $1 it expends. In the 
three last fiscal years the total fines collected were: 
r Se ee ae Cee a ye ae O 
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One-half of these fines were paid into the State treasury, 
Until the middle of 1927 the other half went to the township, 
municipality, or county whose magistrate or judge tried the 
case, giving the State a revenue of 51.101.382.32 for 1925, 
$919,123.05 for 1926, and $780,303.24 for 1927. 

The total cost to the State for the enforcement of prohibition 
in these same years was $105,702.02 for 1925, $137,320.64 for 
1926, and $146,778 for 1927. 

Besides this, not a few municipalities in Ohio, including some 
of the larger cities, have prohibition ordinances, and cases 
arising in those municipalities were brought under the ordi- 
nhances, and then all the fines collected went to the munici- 
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pality. None of such fines, therefore, appear in the total fines 
above given. 

Wyoming also has a department of law enforcement where 
they keep track of the amount of their expenditures and the 
receipts from fines imposed upon violators of the law. 

This department made 329 arrests in 1927, of which 211 were 
for violations of liquor laws. The total expenditures of the 
department were $20,482.76. The fines collected amounted to 
$28,206.10. In two years’ activities the department assessed in 
abatement cases and in fines $83,070. 

During the fiscal years 1920 to January 1, 1926, the State 
of Wisconsin collected, under the Mulberger law and the 
Severson Act, a total of $2,347,361.33 and expended $302,856.74, 
leaving a balance of $2,044,504.59, which represents the amounts 
collected in excess of the actual expenditures: 


Appropriations 


$300, 000. 00 
16, O41, 11 


316, 041. 11 
13, 184. 37 


8302, 856. 74 


— — 
— 2, 048, 563. 00 
298, 798. 33 


Total appropriations... a ccna 
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Total disbursements__.......-..-_--..--------------- 302, 856. 74 


Balance (amounts collected in excess) 2 2, 044, 504. 59 


Illinois in 48 counties spent $47,560 and collected $300,811. 

As one studies the record of the penalties paid by liquor law 
violators one realizes the sardonic truth in the utterance of one 
of our judges who said, “I have never seen or heard of a rich 
bootlegger. This lawlessness does not pay any more than other 
forms of crime.” 

The suggestion that we might find a source of revenue instead 
of a source of expenditure in our attitude toward the liquor 
traffic is dangerous. A sound taxation policy taxes business and 
not commercialized vice. To make a wholesale profit from the 
retail vices of the people is one of the most shortsighted pro- 
posals. Our present prosperity and the existing surplus in the 
Treasury are the product of prohibition. Because of the 20 
per cent increase in our industrial efficiency, the greatly in- 
creased production, unprecedented savings, and widely distrib- 
uted prosperity we have been enabled to plan cuts in taxation 
while steadily reducing our national debt. All this is the more 
remarkable in that we are to-day passing through a readjust- 
ment due to the continuous mechanization of industry, which 
has temporarily thrown out of employment a very considerable 
group of our workers. Had such a dislocation in our industrial 
world occurred under the license era, we would have had soup 
kitchens opened and bread lines established in all our larger 
cities. Because of prohibition, however, we are making this 
readjustment without difficulty and without shock. The buying 
level of the Nation continues high and our standard of living 
has not been lowered. It is interesting to note that when the 
Nation passed through a somewhat similar period of readjust- 
ment a few years ago, while the amount of wages paid de- 
creased, the amount of savings deposited in our savings banks 
increased. Nothing of that sort could have occurred had the 
saloons been open to drain away the money of the workers of 
the Nation. Legitimate business and not destructive vice pays 
the taxes of the Nation. 

No less an authority than Irving Fisher, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Yale University, whose reputation as one of the 
greatest authorities on economic questions is international, has 
said: 


But we do hear it said that prohibition is costly to administer, and 
that it deprives us of a source of revenue for taxes. This also is 
“economic nonsense,” since the real source of taxation is income. Not 
only income taxes but all taxes are paid out of income. Prohibition 
has added $6,000,000,000 a year to this stream of income, the source 
of all taxes. It is therefore penny-wise and pound-foolish to argue that 
prohibition destroys revenue, It simply requires a transfer of taxes 
from alcoholic beverages to nonalcoholic beverages and to the other 
products to which our energies haye been transferred, 
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To return to the old-time method whereby a city, State, or the 
Nation granted to a group of men the privilege of debauching 
their fellows with impunity on payment of a small license tax 
would be folly. It would be just as sensible, just as moral, and 
just as profitable for us to copy the old-time Japan which 
licensed a Yoshiswara district, that made the Government a 
panderer or Monte Carlo, or other places that capitalize the 
gambling impulse. 

The receipts from taxation upon any form of the legalized 
liquor traffic were fictitious. They were never net receipts. 
For every dollar we thus recelyed we were forced to spend more 
dollars in caring for the vice, crime, pauperism, and insanity 
that were the by-products of the liquor traffic. Furthermore, 
the liquor interest, as was shown by the investigation made by 
the Senate of the United States, robbed the Federal Government 
of much of the money due in taxes, expended millions of dollars 
yearly to corrupt elections, degraded our patrons, slowed up pro- 
duction in industry, added to production costs, caused industrial 
accidents, diverted from retail trade billions of dollars each 
year, and placed upon charity enormous burdens for the care of 
those made destitute by intemperance. 

VERMONT AND REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to ex- 
tend remarks I desire to submit the following address delivered 
as chairman of the Republican State convention at Burlington, 
Vt., May 18, 1928: 

The militant party that has led Vermont for nearly three-quarters 
of a century to cast her electoral vote for Republican candidates is to 
be congratulated upon presenting a united front for the campaign of 
1928. i 

At the opening of this convention I present to you the greetings 
of your senior Senator, who has been so gallantly fighting his way 
back to health, Frank L. GREENE, a better man than whom never 
served a constituency; that of your junior Senator, who is taking high 
rank as a legislator for the people, Porter H. DALE, whose presence 
here indicates his deep interest in party success; and that of my hard- 
working, conscientious, able colleague in the House, ELBERT S. BRIG- 
nau. They are all striving to serve the people of the State honestly 
and faithfully. They regret that the press of public business incident 
to adjournment prevents them all from joining with you to-day, 

I pay my respects, too, to another Vermonter who, while he resides 
outside of the State, yet takes as intense an interest in her welfare as 
any citizen within her borders, one of the greatest Presidents of the 
Republic, that true and loyal son of Vermont, Calvin Coolidge. 

THE TEST 


In order to merit the confidence of the American people to the 
extent of being intrusted with executlye and legislative power, any 
party must render honest and efficient service. It must be able to give 
a satisfactory account of its stewardship. This is the test applied by 
the voter. It is well, then, to inquire if the Republican Party has met 
that test. If it is found that it has, then it is entitled to continue to 
guide the affairs of the State and the Nation, 

Historically the Republican Party is a great party. Under its con- 
trol of more than a half a century there has been written into the law 
of the land more progressive and humanitarian legislation than has 
otherwise become the rule of mankind since the birth of Christ. Under 
its guidance the United States has become the most powerful nation of 
the world and a leader in thought and action. A nation struggling to 
maintain an existence when the party first came into power has, 
through able party leadership, passed into an era of remarkable com- 
mercial development and attained a commanding position in the affairs 
of nations. Our people enjoy more of the luxuries of life than those 
of any other nation now or ever in existence. The wonderful oppor- 
tunities of life here and the stability of our orderly liberty have at- 
tracted the peoples of every land, so that now literally millions are 
waiting at the gateways to enter and share with us the blessing of 
freedom in this, our America. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Vermont is a small State when measured by area and population. 
When measured by the standard of her men and women, by the stand- 
ard of its progressive laws, by the standard of service, she stands at 
the head of the sisterhood. In the efficient conduct of her own affairs 
she has no superior. The decisions of her courts have become the 
precedents of the common-law world. The sterling integrity of her 
citizens is now a model for the entire Nation. 

Last autumn, when we were successfully waging a fight for a better 
Vermont, we suffered the greatest disaster that ever overtook a State. 
We do not at the present time fully visualize its far-reaching effect. 
Property equal in amount to one-tenth of all assessed for taxes was 
swept away overnight. Our road and bridge damage, falling on 
352,000 people, was in excess of the road and bridge damage falling on 
19,000,000 people in the seven States of the Mississippi Valley by 
reason of that great flood. The road damage per person for Vermont 
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was $21. The highest damage per person in the Mississippi Valley 
States was 72 cents in Arkansas. The damage to highways and bridges 
per mile of road in Vermont was $495, while the highest in the other 
States was only $17.64. The entire per capita flood damage for Ver- 
mont was $86. The nearest approach to it was the per capita damage 
of $25.65 in Mississippi. 

It was a disaster that tried the souls of citizens. 
It called for acts of heroism. 


It came unawares. 
It called for wise leadership, for states- 
manship of the highest order. In the face of this emergency there was 
no faltering, no hesitation. Our people from the lowest to the highest 
met the emergency with heroism, with the true Vermont spirit, They 
exhibited a resourcefulness and a self-reliance without a parallel. They 
Swept away in a day any doubt as to the quality of citizenship of the 
Vermont of this day and generation. The State administration, under 
the leadership of that able Christian gentleman, John E. Weeks, our 
governor, facing problems such as no other executive ever faced in the 
administration of our home affairs, has led us safely through the dark- 
ness of the night and into the full light of a new day filled with renewed 
hope of lasting prosperity. 

The agencies of rehabilitation were marshalled. The Red Cross, like 
a ministering Angel of Mercy, came to our stricken valleys. Financial 
agencies were set into motion. Our troops guarded and helped in the 
dark hours. The legislature was called into session and performed its 
task with ability and dispatch, 

To be sure, party lines were not drawn. Everywhere in the State 
everybody joined in the work. Partisan differences were not thought of. 
Leaders of the Democratic Party rendered assistance as great as any. 
It is not a time in Vermont, and it is not my purpose to criticize the 
portion of our people who have been loyal to the principles of the Demo- 
eratic Party. But the burden of leadership rested on the party in 
power. The only question with which we are concerned is: Did it meet 
the test? 

The present State administration has given us a permanent hard- 
surface road policy; has provided for the Champlain Bridge; initiated 
a new era of development along all lines; the advantages of the State 
have been set forth; and among the hills and along the valleys there 
has been a quickening faith in Vermont. We have met the test and 
kept the faith. 

Highway and bridge damage has brought us the problem of how best 
to help the smaller units of government, our towns, in their work of 
rehabilitation. It will be necessary to advance much money from the 
State treasury for that purpose. The situation has been so handled 
thus far as to reflect much credit on the people of the State. The ex- 
penditure of these funds must be carefully watched and held within 
proper bonds. The essential elements of honesty and common sense will 
guide us safely in working out this new policy lest it have a tendency 
to take away the independence of our towns in the conduct of their own 
affairs. I am sure we will all unite and follow that course of action 
that is for the common good of all our people. 

THE STATE DELEGATION 


In dealing with the interrelated affairs of the State and the Nation 
the people send Senators and Representatives to the Congress of the 
United States. It is only just and fair to the members of our delega- 
tion that attention be called to some of the things accomplished during 
the past two years that directly affect Vermont. We have worked in 
harmony in all matters in order that we could render the best service to 
our constitutents. 

We have secured an appropriation for the purchase of land for an 
artillery range, thus insuring the continued use of Fort Ethan Allen 
as an Army post. 

We have helped in the successful fight to preserve our representation 
in the House. While mindful of the provisions of the Constitution, 
we were also mindful of the injustice that would haye resulted from 
a reapportionment under the census of 1920. 

We have, under the new public-building policy, secured the allocation 
of new public buildings at Bellows Falls and Springfield. We expect 
to add Rutland and White River Junction to the list in the immediate 
future. 

We have helped initiate a new policy of the Government, that of 
buildings customs and immigrations stations on the border, at the 
smaller ports of entry. A survey of the needs of the country has been 
made, and out of 47 buildings recommended, 11 will go to Vermont. 
Three of these have already been placed in the Budget estimates, 

We have caused a study to be made by the Bureau of Fisheries of 
all of the streams of the State, to determine what further aid the 
Federal Government may extend in the restocking of our streams. 

Our manufacturers have been put into touch with the Department 
of Commerce, with a view to encouraging their export trade. 

We have helped to pass legislation to secure increased appropriation 
for agricultural extension work. The survey of our needs in that 
field of rehabilitation is now under way. 

An item has been placed in the War Department appropriation bill 
which will take care of the survey of our streams by Army engineers 
for the purpose of recommending means of flood control. 
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We haye secured an appropriation of $2,654,000 from the Federal 
Treasury for the rehabilitation of our highways and bridges. This 
sum is immediately available and available until expended. 


THR ISSUE OF CLEAN GOVERNMENT 


Some of our Democratic friends are proclaiming that the paramount 
issue in the coming campaign will be that of clean government. 

The recent scandals are not confined to one party. It can not be 
denied, however, that they constitute a challenge to representative gov- 
ernment. But the Republican Party does not, in the present instance, 
and never has, tolerated corruption in public office, and it matters not 
whether it concerns oil leases in the West, or sewer graft, street-clean- 
ing graft, or milk graft in Tammany-ridden New York. Its position 
was well set forth in the speech of President Coolidge, delivered in 
New York: 

“Lately there have been most startling revelations concerning the 
leasing of Government oil lands. It is my duty to extend to every 
individual the constitutional right to the presumption of innocence 
until proven guilty. But I have another duty equally constitutional, 
and even more important, of securing the enforcement of the law. 
In that duty I do not intend to fail. 

“Character is the only secure foundation of the State. We know 
well that all plans for improving the machinery of government and all 
measures for social betterment fail and the hopes of progress wither 
when corruption touches administration. At the revelation of greed 
making its subtle approaches to public officers, of the prostitution of 
high place to private profit, we are filled with scorn and with indigna- 
tion. We have a deep sense of humiliation at such gross betrayal of 
trust, and we lament the undermining of public confidence in official 
integrity. But we can not rest with righteous wrath; still less can we 
permit ourselves to give way to cynicism. The heart of the American 
people is sound. Their officers with rare exception are faithful and 
high minded. For us, we propose to follow the clear open path of 
justice. There will be immediate, adequate, unshrinking prosecution, 
criminal and civil, to punish the guilty and to protect every national 
interest. In this effort there will be no politics and no partisanship. 
It will be speedy; it will be just. I am a Republican, but I can not 
on that account shield anyone because he is a Republican. I am a 
Republican, but I can not on that account prosecute anyone because 
he is a Democrat.” 

Steadfastly and resolutely the administration has proceeded to bring 
everyone guilty of dishonesty in the discharge of a public trust to the 
bar of justice. Civil suits have been successfully prosecuted, returning 
to the control of the Government all of the property sought to have 
been acquired under the oil leases. 

Dishonesty in governmental matters will creep in through human 
wenkness, but when discovered it must be promptly eliminated. The 
administration has met the test. There need be no hesitancy in boldly 
defending its record. 

CARE OF VETERANS 


The record of the Republican Party is its strongest appeal for public 
approval. The strong nation, the one resting upon a lasting founda- 
tion, is the one that in time of peace generously cares for its defend- 
ers in times of peril. No country has ever shown a more generous 
disposition in fhe care of its veterans, 

From the first declaration in its party platform in 1868 to that of 
1924 the Republican Party has steadfastly adhered to one policy, that 
of liberally and completely providing for the defenders of the United 
States. Its party platforms have always meant performance. 

A total of $12,000,000,000 has been expended in that connection since 
1868. 

The party secured the establishment of the Veterans’ Bureau, that is 
now disbursing more than a million dollars each day of the year. It 
backed the establishment of an insurance system that carries obliga- 
tions of more than $3,000,000,000. It helped to provide the most 
complete, up-to-date, scientific hospital service in existence. We are 
maintaining 95 hospitals, with nearly 30,000 available beds. Since 
1919, 600,000 veterans have been cared for in these Government institu- 
tions. Nothing like this humanitarian work has ever been recorded. 

The bonus act is being carried forward to successful administration, 
3,383,530 adjusted compensation certificates having been issued. 
Already more than $100,000,000 has been expended. This law, one of 
justice to the service man, is now regarded as a measure making for 
practical economy. 

Over 170,000 ex-service men have received the benefits of vocational 
| trainin: 4 

8 billion dollars has already been expended for disability com- 

| pensation. Continuance of the Republican Party in power means a 
| continuance of care for the disabled veteran. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The objective of the administration in foreign affairs is the attain- 
i ment of universal peace. We initiated the disarmament conference, 


sought by every honorable means further limitation through the Geneva 
conference, and are now moving straight toward the goal of the aboli- 
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tion of future war through mutual and binding agreements. We are 
the enemies of no nation. ‘We are afraid of no nation. Our diplomacy 
is founded on the basis of mutual good will and fair dealing. 

We have defended the Monroe doctrine and protected the Latin 
American Republics from European interference and have helped them 
in the establishment of orderly governments. 

Some of our friends of the Democratic Party have complained of our 
policy in respect to Nicaragua. But they forget that it was the patri- 
otic Democratie President, Grover Cleveland, who first used the marines 
to maintain peace south of the Rio Grande and in the Caribbean 
Islands; that it was another Democrat, William Jennings Bryan, who 
as Secretary of State negotiated the treaty which gave us the right to 
construct a canal across Nicaragua, secured our rights in Fonseca Bay, 
and negotiated the loan with New York bankers and obligated us to 
duties we can not shirk. 

We are in Nicaragua only after the demands of more than 30 Ameri- 
can concerns for protection and upon the insistent demand of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy that we discharge our duty and protect 
their nationals. If we had hesitated, their warships would have 
patrolled the waters of the Caribbean and we would have been face to 
face with a grave problem. 

We are in Nicaragua to protect rights secured by treaty, to carry 
out our solemn agreement to superintend and guarantee a fair election, 
and to establish an orderly government. We are there to place a people 
struggling to master the rudiments of government in a position which 
they may enjoy freedom and attain prosperity. 

Shall we under those conditions haul down the flag of freedom and 
say to the world that this great Nation, that believes in peace, will 
do nothing to help a people who are begging us to put them on their 
feet and help them, as we have helped Cuba, Haiti, and San Domingo? 
No! We will remain until we have done our whole duty to those people 
and to the world, 

FOREIGN LOANS 


During the World War we issued Liberty bonds and used the proceeds 
to help foreign nations, relying on their promise to repay us. 

We created the Foreign Debt Commission to deal with the situation 
thereby created. Agreements have been reached with 11. different 
nations, by the terms of which we are to receive back $22,000,000,000 
for the’$9,850,860,799 loaned. These governments are now making pay- 
ments at the rate of about $175,000,000 per year. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Republican Party stands for economy in the expenditure of 
public moneys and for efficiency in the administration of the Nation's 
affairs, 

The campaign for economy began in 1919 with the advent of a 
Republican Congress. In the time between that and 1921 the Repub- 
lican Congress had cut over $3,000,000,000 from the estimates of the 
Democratic Executive. 

But even with that showing when the party cume into full power 
in 1921 an emergency existed. Extravagance, lack of morale, and 
unregulated expenses had laid a paralyzing hand upon business and 
the industry of the Nation. In spite of the situatiton our finances 
were so well handled that soon we were able to pass a tax-reduction 
measure, increasing exemptions and reducing taxes directly affecting 
the people. Immediate business improvement followed. 

In 1924 another sweeping reduction affecting the average citizen 
was made, The measure provided a blanket reduction on all incomes. 

Again in 1925 another reduction was effected. Altogether from 1921 
to 1925 the Republican Party lifted a tax burden of $1,800,000,000 
annually from the people of this country. Before the present session 
of Congress adjourns a further reduction of $200,000,000 will be made. 

But this enormous reduction in taxes did not retard reduction in the 
public debt. March 1, 1921, this debt was more than $24,000,000,000. 
On May 1, 1928, the debt had been reduced to nearly $17,000,000,000, 
a reduction of $7,000,000,000, or more than a billion dollars a year, 

When the Republican Party came into power the interest on the 
public debt was more than a billion dollars annually, a sum greater 
than all governmental expenditures in 1915. The program of refund- 
ing, reduction, and readjustment has served to reduce our interest 
charges $269,000,000 annually. 

Business methods have been introduced in Government routine with 
the result that expenses have been reduced $2,279,000,000 annually. 
In 1921 the annual cost of the maintenance of the Government was 
$5,538,000,000. This was reduced in 1927 to $3,259,000,000. The net 
result of Republican control has been a reduction of the public debt of 
nearly $7,000,000,000 ; a reduction of $269,000,000 in fixed charges; a 
reduction of $2,300,000,000 in routine expenses; and a reduction of 
$2,000,000,000 in taxes. 

What Government, anywhere, at any time can match that record? 
It constitutes a party achievement that challenges the admiration of 
the financial experts of the world. While foreign nations are increasing 
taxes in a struggle for balanced budgets we are reducing taxes, reducing 
our debt, and having an annual surplus. 
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The last Congress in the interest of labor extended the workmen's 
compensation benefits to maritime workers. It corrected some injustices 
in the employees’ compensation act and extended and liberalized the 
original law. The United States Board of Mediation was created to 
supplant the useless labor board. This new board disposes of all 
disputes between railroads and their employees. The new agency 
insures peace in the transportation world for a decade to come. 

A retirement system has been provided for Government employees 
which was liberalized by the last Congress. We are about to increase 
the pay of Government employees by $18,000,000 per annum. The Civil 
Service Committees are working constantly on legislation to improve 
the conditions of the Government employees, in order that more effi- 
cient service may be rendered. It is a matter of record in the eight 
years before the Republican Party came into power not a single meet- 
ing of the House committee was held. 


BUILDING UP VERMONT 


We have many grave problems before us. None is of more importance 
than that of building up agriculture and industry in our own State. 
During the years of the past we have been sending our money into the 
West and the Southwest, where it has been used to develop and build 
up those sections. With our money we have helped the farmer of the 
West to compete with our own, with the natural result that the 
number of our farms has steadily decreased and the lot of our farmer 
has not improved. We should adopt a new policy. Put Vermont money 
to work for Vermont. Out of such a policy will come a greater measure 
of prosperity than we have ever known before. 

Let us all unite with a common purpose to work for the mainte- 
nance of rural communities, for the encouragement of industry, for the 
betterment of agricultural conditions, for the highest standard of edu- 
cation, and the good of all classes of our people. Then Vermont will 
emerge from the crisis through which we are passing—a greater State, 
a better State. 

We have come together to select delegates to the national convention 
for the nomination of the next President and Vice President of the 
Nation. These delegates will interpret the will of the sturdy Re- 
publicans of the State. There are many able men from which to make 
choice. It may be the choice will fall upon that able Senate leader, 
Senator Cuartes Curtis, of Kansas, or upon that distinguished ex- 
Governor of Illinois, Frahk O. Lowden, or upon a gifted Senator who 
has won the support of the Hoosier State, James E. WATSON, or upon 
the dynamic personality who presides over the United States Senate, 
our Vice President, or upon that splendid administrator, the Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover. It may be that the call from the voters 
of the country will be so insistent that the Kansas City convention will 
draft that great son of Vermont to again become the standard bearer. 

But whoever is selected to lead, Vermont will be found marching in 
the front rank proudly carrying the banner of Republicanism, em- 
blazoned with the slogan, We have never failed the Grand Old Party.” 


FLOOD CONTROL ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. DRIVER. Mr. Speaker, when the President affixed his 
signature on May 15, 1928, to the act “for the control of floods 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries,” there was launched 
the greatest engineering project undertaken in the history of 
nations. This action of the Congress is the culmination of 
intermittent investigations and fitful and disconnected efforts 
to control the floods of the Mississippi River, running through 
a period of 211 years and beginning in the year 1717 with the 
first levee construction under direction of De La Tour, the 
French engineer, for the protection of the city of New Orleans. 


HISTORY OF FLOOD CONTROL 


The manifestation by the Congress of a determined effort to 
curb the floods of the river and afford ease and facility to navi- 
gation thereon had its beginning with the creation of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission on June 28, 1879, which dgency, while 
charged with the duty of providing necessary flood protection, 
was limited in its operation by the funds provided, and there- 
fore, in effect, compelled to direct its operation to the demands 
of navigation, relying upon the local landowners to conform 
their levee construction to the uncertain and indefinite flood- 
control plan of such agency. This condition continued for the 
period of 37 years, when it became apparent to the Congress 
that, notwithstanding the change from individual effort to the 
organization of local levee districts, the local interests could not 
provide the necessary flood-control structures. The act of March 
1, 1917, was passed, which provided for national participation, 
under the principle of local contribution and fixed the ratio of 
cost on the basis of 50-50, with the Government providing two- 
thirds of the cost of levee construction and the local interests 
one-third, all necessary rights of way, levee adjustment, and 
maintenance. The provision for a definite annual expenditure 
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was thus provided, to be made under the supervision of the 
Mississippi River Commission, which agency was thus given the 
means of bringing about a connected and consistent construc- 
tion, and to fix grades and section for strength and security to 
the levees. This law speeded up the work, which was further 
accelerated through the act of March 2, 1923, increasing the 
annual appropriations for flood-control works and hurrying the 
improvement to the tentative grade and section to what was 
believed to be a complete protection. 


FLOOD OF 1927 


The flood of 1927 demonstrated that the grade and section of 
levees as fixed by the Mississippi River Commission as the 
requisite strength for complete security was insufficient, 1s many 
of the levee lines had reached the maximum. The levees were 
breached in 52 places, inundating 12,000,000 acres of the 
17,500,000 acres embraced within the organized levee districts 
and destroying 246 lives and more than $350,000,000 of the 
property within such areas, which stupendous losses, combined 
with the knowledge that the maximum flood heights in the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries had not been reached, 
awakened the Nation to a realization anew of the duty and 
responsibility for the control of the flood waters and the pro- 
tection of the lives and properties of the inhabitants of the 
alluvial region. The necessity for auxiliary methods to the 
levee system was impressed upon the engineering forces by 
the flood of 1927. 

With the recession of the flood waters the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army and the Mississippi River 
Commission commenced a thorough and comprehensive study 
of the conditions resulting from the unusual flood and pre- 
pared comprehensive plans for the treatment of floods, not only 
of the volume of the 1927 flood but to flood heights 25 per cent 
in excess of that attained in that year. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Responding to the situation, Hon. Frank R. Rem, chairman 
of the Flood Control Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, called the committee into informal session on the 7th 
day of November, 1927, thus initiating the work of preparing 
legislation for the preservation of the alluvial valley. The 
hearings continued for 92 days, during which time more than 
300 witnesses, including the most eminent engineers of the 
Nation, were heard, and a record comprising 5,248 pages was 
written, constituting one of the most exhaustive investigations 
made in congressional history. To this hearing was added a 
thorough investigation by the Commerce Committee of the United 
States Senate, and resulted in the preparation and the reporting 
out to the respective Houses bills adopting the plan recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army as a basis, 
with directions to a board created for the purpose of recon- 
ciling the differences in such plan and the plans offered by 
the Mississippi River Commission for the complete flood pro- 
tection of the valley as a national responsibility at national 
expense, and for investigations and determination of projects 
on the tributary streams. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army was submitted to the Congress on the 8th day of Decem- 
ber, 1927, and immediately referred to the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House and the Commerce Committee of the Senate, 
and thereafter the report of the Mississippi River Commission 
was brought before the Flood Control Committee and made a 
public document at its instance. 

Following the customary and usual parliamentary procedure, 
Senate bill No. 3740, as amended by the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House and on the floor of the respective bodies, 
was enacted into law. 


ACT OF MAY 15, 1928 


Section 1 declares the purpose of the act and provides for the 
control of floods.on the Mississippi River from the Head of the 
Passes at the Mouth of the Mississippi River in Louisiana to 
Cape Girardeau, in Missouri, head of the alluvial plane, and 
adopts the engineering plan of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army as a basis. A flood-control board, to consist 
of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, the presi- 
dent of the Mississippi River Commission, and a civilian engi- 
neer, is created, with directions to consider the engineering 
differences between the plan of the Chief of Engineers and the 
plans recommended by the Mississippi River Commission in its 
special report dated November 28, 1927, with authority to make 
further surveys and investigations and to reconcile the engi- 
neering differences between said plans and make its report 
thereon to the President. 
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The plan recommended by the Chief of Engineers provides 
for the enlargement of existing levees on the main stem of the 
Mississippi River from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the mouth of 
the Mississippi River in Louisiana, with a factor of safety 
against a flood 25 per cent greater than the flood of 1927 if the 
waters of such flood had been confined. 

The estimated gauges at the three pivotal points on the Mis- 
sissippi River in the flood of 1927 if confined are: Cairo, III., 
58.5 feet; Arkansas City, Ark., 69 feet; and the mouth of Old 
River in Louisiana, 61.5 feet. Therefore, the maximum flood 
gauges to be provided for would amount to 65.4 feet at Cairo, 
III.; 74.5 feet at Arkansas City, Ark.; and 64.5 feet at the mouth 
of Old River in Louisiana, the equivalent of 2,250,000 second- 
feet of flow at Cairo, 2,850,000 second-feet at Arkansas City, 
Ark., and 2,650,000 second-feet at the mouth of Old River in 
Louisiana. 

Realizing the extreme danger of reliance upon levees alone 
for the control of a flood of the magnitude estimated, recom- 
mendation was made for diversions to be provided at four 
points, to wit: 

A flood way 5 miles in width, for the protection of the city of 
Cairo, Ill., beginning at Birds Point, in Missouri, and extending 
to New Madrid, in said State, through which it is estimated 
the gauge at Cairo would be reduced practically 5 feet, with 
the flood waters so diverted, returning to the main channel and 
following the same to the mouth of the Arkansas River, where 
the second diversion is recommended, beginning at Cypress 
Creek and carrying 900,000 second-feet through the Boeuf River 
Basin into Old River at the head of the Atchafalaya Basin. A 
diversion is proposed through the Atchafalaya Basin of 1,500,000 
fcet per second, and for the protection of the city of New 
Orleans, a spillway at Bonnet Carre, about 40 miles aboye that 
city and on the east side of the river, carrying 250,000 second- 
feet into Lake Pontchartrain, in order to reduce the flow passing 
New Orleans to not exceed 1,400,000 second-feet. 

The plan also provides side levees to the flood ways and spill- 
ways and for a levee on the south side of the Arkansas River 
from Pine Bluff, Ark., to the intersection of the Mississippi 
River Levee for the protection of the Tensas Basin against the 
flood waters of that river. 

At the points of diversion into flood ways the plan of the 
Chief of Engineers recommended what is termed “ fuse-plug” 
levees, which is in fact a line of levee 3 feet lower than the gen- 
eral grade of levees and which is designed to overtop when 
flood heights reach the 1927 maximum, thus crevassing and per- 
mitting the excess to pass through the diversion channels. This 
plan was estimated to cost $296,000,000, including $110,000,000 
to be applied to revetment work, leaving for flood-control pur- 
poses the sum of $186,000,000, and did not embrace an estimate 
of the value of flowage rights over the flood-way lands or rights 
of way for the levee foundations along the diversions. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION PLANS 


The Mississippi River Commission offered what is designated 
as the comprehensive plan, which consists of levee enlargement 
along the main river from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to the Head of 
the Passes at the mouth of the Mississippi in Louisiana, to pro- 
tect against the maximum flood of 25 per cent in excess of the 
1927 crest, if confined, with a free board of 5 feet, including 
enlargement of the tributary levees within the limit of the back- 
water areas therein from the Mississippi River, with four pro- 
posed controlled diversions, to wit: 

One at Cypress Creek through the Boeuf River Basin, with a 
capacity of 600,000 second-feet, and another through the Atcha- 
falaya Basin with a capacity of 900,000 second-feet. It also 
provided a spillway at Bonnet Carre, with a capacity of 250,000 
second-feet and one at Caernarvon, 15 miles south of New 
Orleans, where an artificial crevasse was made in 1927 for the 
relief of said city, with a diversion of 250,000 second-feet. 

The plan also provided for the enlargement of the levees now 
existing from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Rock Island, III. The esti- 
mated cost was $775,000,000, which includes an estimate of 
$165,000,000 for revetment, leaving the estimated cost of the 
flood-control works $610,000,000. This estimate embraces the 
value of flowage rights and rights of way for diversion levees. 
But the Mississippi River Commission recommended that the 
comprehensive plan be not adopted until further investiga- 
tions were made, and especially the question of the reservoir 
effect on the waters of the Arkansas and White Rivers in 
Arkansas. The reservoir board appointed by the Chief of 
Engineers made an investigation touching the effect of reser- 
yoir control of tributary floods and estimated the cost of 
reducing the flood heights to a factor of safety in the main 
channel of the Mississippi River at $1,300,000,000, but esti- 
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mated that at an expense of $240,000,000 eleven reservoirs on 
the Arkansas and White Rivers would reduce the flood gauge at 
Arkansas City, near the mouth of the Arkansas River, prac- 
tically 8 feet, which influence would be exerted on the gauge 
heights at the mouth of Old River and down the main channel 
by New Orleans, as well as the amount of water passing 
through the Atchafalaya Basin, and it was this feature of the 
report of the reservoir board which caused the recommenda- 
tion to be made by the Mississippi River Commission for further 
study. Pending such investigations, the Mississippi River 
Commission recommended the adoption of what is termed the 
interim plan, which included levee enlargement, bank revet- 
ment, Atchafalaya and Boeuf River flood ways, and the Bonnet 
Carre spillway, at an estimated cost of $407,500,000, including 
$75,000,000 for bank revetment, or an estimated cost for flood- 
control structures of $332,500,000. 
DIFFERENCE IN PLANS 

The essential differences between the plan offered by the 
Chief of Engineers and the plans of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission will be found— 

First, in the matter of levee enlargement. 

ae Chief of Engineers’ plan provides a reasonable factor of 
safety. 

Ae Mississippi River Commission plans provide a freeboard 
of 5 feet. 

Second. The plan of the Chief of Engineers recommends “ fuse- 
plug” levees at the head of the diversion channels, which are 
expected to crevasse when the water overtops such levee, and 
thus in the opinion of many engineers, render an uncertain 
amount of diversion to be measured only by the extent to which 
the inflow will be permitted through the widening of the cre- 
vasse or crevasses. Such opinion extends to the uncertainty of 
a sufficient amount of water finding its way through such 
flood ways to relieve the main channel of the flood waters in 
excess of the amount intended to be relieved against. 

The Mississippi River Commission plans provide for a con- 
trolled flood way at the head of such diversions, thus providing 
against the crevassing of the levees and regulating the quantity 
of diversion. 

Third. The plan of the Chief of Engineers provides for a 
diversion of 900,000 second-feet through the Beouf River Basin. 

The plans of the Mississippi River Commission limit such 
diversion to 600,000 second-feet, which, in the opinion of engi- 
neers familiar with the topography therein, will restrict the 
area of such flood way at least one-half, thus reducing to such 
extent the amount of land required for flowage easement. 

Fourth. The Chief of Engineers’ plan provides for a diversion 
of 1,500,000 second-feet through the Atchafalaya Basin, which 
necessitates two distinct flood ways, one on each side of the 
Atchafalaya River. 

The Mississippi River Commission plans provide for a diver- 
sion of 900,000 second-feet to be carried through the Atchafalaya 
River, by enlarging its channel capacity through levee setbacks 
and enlargements along the same. 

Fifth. The plan of the Chief of Engineers provides for one 
controlled spillway located at Bonnet Carre. 

The Mississippi River Commission plans provide for two 
controlled spillways—one at Bonnet Carre and one at Caer- 
naryon. 

Sixth. The Chief of Engineers’ plan provides a flood way from 
Birds Point to New Madrid in Missouri. 

The Mississippi River Commission plans provide for increased 
levee heights at Cairo, and do not recommend the Birds Point 
diversion, 

Seventh. The plans of the Mississippi River Commission pro- 
vide for enlarged levees from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Rock 
Island, III. 

The plan of the Chief of Engineers makes no such provision. 

All plans provide for bank revetment, the difference being 
only in the amount. The plan of the Chief of Engineers pro- 
poses to use $110,000,000 for such work, while the comprehensive 
plan of the Mississippi River Commission proposes an expendi- 
ture of $175,000,000 and the interim plan $75,000,000. 

BOARD OF FLOOD CONTROL 

The duty of the board will be confined to a determination of 
the plan to be executed by reconciling the differences between 
the three plans as outlined. A clean engineering problem, with 
no great amount of latitude within which discretion may be 
exercised. When such duty is performed the flood control board 
passes out of the picture. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 

The execution of the plan is delegated to the Mississippi River 
Commission, whose personnel is in no manner changed by the 
present iaw, but the individual members thereof, instead of 
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meeting with the President and Secretary at stated intervals, 
will now be required to devote their entire time to the duties 
and responsibilities of the office, with directions to make per- 
sonal inspection trips over the affected territory at intervals 
throughout the year, and hold hearings to afford an opportunity 
to the people concerned to be heard. Such commission is now 
empowered to employ all necessary engineering personnel and to 
provide the needed equipment and make contracts with respect 
to the work committed to it, thereby obviating the conditions 
heretofore existing making necessary the use of the engineering 
talent provided by other agencies. 

COST 


An authorization of $325,000,000 is provided for the work, of 
which the sum of $15,000,000 was appropriated by the present 
Congress and contained in the second and last deficiency act, 
and in addition thereto the unexpended balance of the annual 
appropriation of $10,000,000 carried in the appropriation for 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department of the present 
session is turned into the fund available for the prosecution of 
the work of the next fiscal year. As provision was made in the 
first deficiency act of this session for the repayment of the 
money expended in the effort to protect against the flood of 
1927, but a small part, if any, of the $10,000,000 appropriation 
has been spent, and, therefore, $24,000,000 is made available for 
the prosecution of the actual flood control and revetment work 
during the fiscal year, and $1,000,000 is available for emergency 
work on the tributary streams beyond the backwater areas 
thereof. 

The law provides that the work provided for under the rec- 
onciled plan shall be made as a national duty and at the expense 
of the United States, except it is made the duty of the local 
interests along the main stem of the river, including that por- 
tion from Cape Girardeau, Mo., to Rock Island, III., and on the 
tributaries within the backwater areas, to provide rights of 
way, and maintain the work, not including, however, repairs 
and replacements. 

In the language of the law the duty of the United States is to 
“provide flowage rights for additional destructive flood waters 
that will pass by reason of diversions from the main channel of 
the Mississippi River.“ This particular language is employed 
to differentiate the natural reservoirs and streams which are 
now charged with the burden of natural drainage—that is, 
such rivers, bayous, and depressions through which usually pass 
the waters falling and are drained through the same, as dis- 
tinguished from the areas which will be charged with waters 
not accustomed to flow over the land through natural drainage. 

The duty is placed on the United States to provide flowage 
rights over the lands within the flood ways and spillways, and 
to provide rights of way for the protection levees along such 
flood ways and spillways, and to maintain the same. The law 
also provides that in the event the local interests on auy sec- 
tion of the river shall be unable to maintain the levees on 
direction of the Secretary of War the same shall be maintained 
out of the public funds. 

TRIBUTARIES 

The law provides for the earliest practical surveys and in- 
vestigations of the main tributaries of the Mississippi River and 
their tributaries, which include the Illinois, St. Francis, White, 
Arkansas, Yazoo, and Red Rivers, with directions for reports 
on flood-control projects thereon to Congress, and carries an 
authorization of $5,000,000 for such surveys. Pending the work- 
ing out of projects on such streams, provision is made for an 
expenditure of not exceeding $10,000,000 on levee enlargement 
and construction between the intersection of such rivers with 
the Mississippi and the limit of the backwater thereon. This 
provision is but the enactment of the existing law with respect 
to such areas, and carries with it the duty of the local interests 
to provide necessary rights of way and maintenance and to pay 
one-third of the cost of such enlargement and construction. 

EMERGENCY FUND 

The law authorizes an emergency fund of $5,000,000 for flood 
protection on the tributary streams beyond the backwater areas, 
to be expended under directions of the Secretary of War, acting 
through the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, and 
it is expressly provided that such monies may be applied to 
repairing and rebuilding structures within such limits as were 
damaged or destroyed by the flood waters of 1927. As stated, 
$1,000,000 of such amount is appropriated, and is available 
for the purposes mentioned. 

DIRECT DAMAGE 

The law also provides that where, through the construction 
of necessary flood-control works on one side of the river, a 
direct damage is inflicted on the lands on the opposite side of 
the river, or the damages done by previous works are 
the amount thereof shall be ascertained and reported to the 
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Congress for appropriate action and an express declaration of 
liability is made therefor. This provision arises out of the 
national duty assumed to protect lives and property in the 
alluvial area, and is especially applicable to the unprotected 
basins along the river in west Tennessee and south of Natchez 
in Mississippi. The duty is first to afford protection to such 
areas, but if an investigation discloses that such protection is 
not feasible or is uneconomical to the extent that the works 
now provided for shall enhance the damage or cause to be 
overflowed lands which are not now subject to inundation, an 
ad-measurement of damages will be made and reported to the 
Congress. 

Much divergence of opinion exists among enginéers on the 
ultimate cost of flood control for the Mississippi Valley. Neces- 
sarily it is largely a matter of speculation. On the main river 
the project will eventually call for an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $450,000,000. The data collected and information avail- 
able is not sufficient to afford a basis for computation as to the 
cost of tributary control. Every Member of the two bodies of 
Congress realizes that the duty to provide adequate protection to 
the lives and property of the people along the tributary streams 
in all respects is equal to the responsibility assumed on the 
main river. 

The provision for tributary investigations and surveys is 
made for the purpose of securing speedy action in the working 
out of flood-control projects thereon, that the Congress may act 
with the utmost expedition in discharging the obligation assumed 
to the lives and property interests involved in such areas. 


REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURE 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the veto of a single 
bill, the McNary-Haugen bill, which was opposed and supported 
by members of both political parties, is being used in an attempt 
to make the friends of agriculture believe that their trust in 
the Republican Party has not been justified. 

I wish, therefore, to recite the facts. The election of a Demo- 
cratic administration in 1912 was the result of a split in the 
Republican Party and not the result of a lack of national 
prosperity. 

The first legislation of importance enacted under the Wilson 
administration was the “ Underwood tariff law,” which substi- 
tuted for the protection of American industry and American 
agriculture, “a tariff for revenue only,” that opened American 
markets to the manufacturer, the farmer, and the laboring 
man of other nations. Immediately industry began to lag and 
labor to be without employment. Wheat fell to 65 cents per 
bushel and other agricultural products in proportion. 

National disaster to agriculture was averted by the world 
conflict which brought war prices, but with the restoration of 
peace our markets were again flooded with merchandise and 
food products that came in either duty free or because of in- 
adequate tariff protection. 

Five million men were soon out of work and agriculture in 
distress. The price of wheat was reduced to 70 cents a bushel; 
corn to 27 cents, and the Nation’s bonds were soon selling far 
below par. 

In their distress the people elected a Republican Congress 
in 1918, which served during the last two years of the Demo- 
cratic administration and began the restoration of our national 
prosperity, I shall recount only the legislation the Republican 
Party has since passed in the interest of agriculture. 

It repealed the so-called daylight saving law, over President 
Wilson’s veto, 

It passed the uniform cold storage bill. 

It passed over the veto of President Wilson the act reviving 
the War Finance Corporation, to finance the marketing and 
exportation of agricultural products. 

It liberalized the Federal reserve act and the farm loan act 
in the interest of the farmers. 

It passed the farmers’ emergency tariff act only to have it 
vetoed by President Wilson in keeping with the fundamental 
free-trade policy of the Democratic Party. 

In 1921 the Republican Party came into complete control of 
the Government. Within a little more than a month after 
the convening of Congress, in special session on April 11, 1921, 
the Republican Congress had passed and a Republican Presi- 
dent had approved the farmers’ emergency tariff act, which 
stopped the importations of wheat, milk, and cheese from 
Canada, corn and beef from Argentina, wool and mutton from 
Australia, eggs from China, and butter from Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, with which the markets of this country had been 
flooded under the free-trade provisions of the Underwood Demo- 
cratic tariff. 

Let me set forth the deadly parallel between the Republican 
and Democratic tariff on agricultural products: 
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Comparison of protection afforded farm products under Republican tariff 
act of 1922 and Democratic act of 1913 


Republican 
tariff 1922 


eat, originally 30 cents per bushel . 42 cents per bushel 1 


h 
CCC | 15 cents per bushel 
TE EDESSA A Olle: 8 $ 
1 A 6 cents per bushel. 
12 cents per pound 1. 244 cents per 
pound. 
TT. T ee eed 8 cents per doren Free. 
| cents per pound l cent per pound. 
| 214 cents per gallon____| Free. 
| 20 cents per ean Do. 
-| cents per pound 10 cents per gallon. 
4 cents per pound Free. 
1 to 4 cents per pound. Do. 
1 cent per pound Do. 
-| 2cents per pound Do. 
3 cents per pound Do. 
1% na cents per Do. 
pound. 
20 per cent Do. 
4 cents per pound Do. 
244 cents per pound Do. 
$2 per hend Do. 
34 cent per pound Do. 
2 cents per pound Do. 
1 cent per pound Do. 
4cents per pound Do. 
NU $2 per ton. 
50 cents per 100 Free. 
pounds. 
o TTT 57 cents per bushel 3 
ree. 


Wool, seoured. --. 2... .c22 5552s | 31 cents per pound 


1 Rates of duty increased by President Coolidge under flexible provisions of the 
tariff act. 

Under the Republican tariff law of 1922 the following were 
placed upon the free list: 


Agricultural implements, including picks, tooth and disk harrows, 
harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills and planters, mowers (except 
lawn mowers), horse rakes, cultivators, threshing machines, cotton 
gins, wagons, and carts. 

Livestock imported for breeding purposes, antitoxins, vaccines, 
serums, and bacterines, 

Binding twine; barbed wire, either plain or galvanized; fertilizers. 

Oil cake and oil-cake meals. 

Building material, including shingles, pickets, palings, wood, logs, 
timber, cement. 

Leather goods, including harness, boots and shoes, gloves, etc. 

Coal. 


In the same Congress the Federal farm loan act was liber- 
alized to give improved service to farm borrowers and the sale 
and marketing of the farm-bank bonds facilitated so as to 
secure lower rates on farm loans with the result that up to 
April 30 of this year 467,403 farm loans had been made, totaling 
the immense sum of $1,487,450,000. 

The agriculture credit act was passed establishing the inter- 
mediate credit banks in connection with the Federal farm- 
loan banks, thus establishing a financial system for the market- 
ing of agricultural products which now cooperates with the 
United States warehousing act by making loans on United 
States warehouse receipts. Up to April 30 of this year loans 
so made, including rediscounts and renewals, had amounted 
to $665,000,000. 

The cooperative marketing act was passed authorizing and 
legalizing the formation of cooperative marketing associations 
to sell farm products and to buy farm supplies. 

The war finance corporation act was amended so that loans 
might be made to agricultural interests, and a billion-dollar 
revolying fund was provided for that purpose. 

The Federal reserve act was amended so as to add a member 
to the board who should represent the interest of agriculture. 

In fact, so much legislation in the interest of agriculture was 
enacted that the legislative representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in his report to the executive com- 
mittee, under date of April 6, 1923, said: 


It is not too much to say that the 26 laws passed by that (the 
Sixty-seventh Congress), which were initiated or supported by us, are 
of far more importance to American agriculture than all the legisla- 
tion relating to agriculture passed since the adoption of the Consti- 


tution, 


A Republican Congress, backed by a Republican administra- 
tion, has continued to pass legislation in the interest of agricul- 
ture, as follows: 

Revised United States warehousing act, complementing the 
agricultural credit act, increasing the number of agricultural 
products which could be put in bonded warehouses in return 
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for which receipts could be issued upon which money could be 
borrowed under the intermediate or agricuitural credits act. 

Butter standard act. 

Filled milk act, prohibiting the shipment of filled milk in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

Act creating a dairy bureau in the Department of Agriculture. 

Packers and stockyards act. 

Act to regulate all grain exchanges and dealings in “ futures.” 

Revised Federal highways act. 

Two seed Ioan acts to relieve emergencies in the drought- 
stricken districts of the Northwest and Southwest, 

A series of acts giving leeway on payments due from those 
agricultural producers on irrigated or reclamation projects, 
those who had purchased Indian lands, and those who were 
using Government lands for grazing purposes—trelief acts made 
necessary because of crop failures and the agricultural crisis 
which had brought the producers face to face with bankruptcy. 

Appropriation of $10,000,000 for purchases of American food 
products to be sent to Russia. 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, continuing farmers’ protective 
schedules enacted in the emergency tariff act. 

Hoch-Smith joint resolution, providing for an adjustment of 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
least practicable delay, so as to insure to agricultural products, 
including livestock, the lowest possible rates compatible with 
the maintenance of adequate transportation service. 

Act establishing in the Department of Agriculture a bureau 
to assist farmers in cooperative marketing, 

Amendment to the agricultural credits act to permit inter- 
mediate credit banks—previously restricted to the making of 
loans on crops harvested and stored for market—to make loans 
on growing crops, thus further assisting in the financing of 
agriculture. 

MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL ACF 


Legislation providing for the canalization of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Illinois Rivers, which will be completed by 1930. 

Legislation providing for the extension and operation of Gov- 
ernment barge-line service on such rivers as soon as the channels 
authorized shall be completed, with a provision directing the 
establishment of joint rail and water rates. 

The last two pieces of legislation are the most important in 
the interest of the Central West that have passed the Congress, 
for it insures cheap water transportation for the great terri- 
tory covered by the Mississippi River system. 

Coincident with the Republican legislative program, adminis- 
trative changes of far-reaching importance have been made to 
expand the usefulness of the Government to agriculture. The 
activities of the Department of Agriculture have been reor- 
ganized to include a Bureau of Agricultural Economics and a 
new livestock reporting service. There has been a reorganiza- 
tion and expansion of the extension service and an organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Home Economics. In fact, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has to-day the largest and most capable 
force of experts working along many lines of research under 
one department of Government known to the world. 

Other departments of the Government have aiso been helpful 
to agriculture, including the Department of Commerce, in which, 
early in the Republican administration, was established a food- 
stuff division, the principal function of which has been to find 
increased outlets for American farm products. 

In the face of this record of legislation, that has resulted in 
increased prices of agricultural products, is it possible that any 
farmer or person interested in agriculture can be misled into 
believing that the Republican Party has not been the friend of 
the great group of its citizens who produce the Nation's food? 
HON. LESLIE M. SHAW ON PRESIDENT COOLIDGES M NART-HAUUEN 

VETO 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
with the exception of the President, probably no other person 
in the United States—either in or out of Congress—has more 
closely studied the provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill than 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, who was Secretary of the Treasury for 
five years during the Roosevelt administration. 

In his consideration of the bill Secretary Shaw brought to 
bear not only his experience as a former head of the Govern- 
ment's financial system but his experience as an Iowa farmer, 
lawyer, banker, and former governor of that great Corn Beit 

te. 
eine had the privilege of hearing the former Secretary dis- 
cuss the measure both prior to and subsequent to the publication 
of President Coolidge’s veto message, his observations impressed 
me as being well worthy of consideration by every American 
citizen either as an advocate of the measure or as opposed to it. 
Accordingly, I asked him to write me his views. 
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Under the permission granted me by the House, I am attach- 
ing herewith the ex-Secretary’s letter for the Recorp, and would 
commend its perusal to everyone who is regretful over the fail- 
ure of the bill to become law, as well as to those who believe 
that President Coolidge enunciated the soundest of principles 
when he declined to sign the measure: 

Wasurincton, D. C., May 28, 1928. 
Hon. ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN : Agreeable to your suggestion, I put in con- 
crete form the substance of what I said to you the other evening at the 
hotel, with reference to the President's recent veto message. You are 
at liberty to make such use of it as you deem appropriate and wise. 

Our discussion, you will recall, was based upon this thesis: “If the 
Republican Party remains true to its principles it will have abundant 
capital with which to resume business, though it lose all the offices; 
but if it abandons sound economic principles it will have no capital on 
which to continne business, though it retain all the offices.” The Re- 
publican party is a party of principles, and if it shall ever exchange 
economic soundness for expediency it should and will become a recol- 
lection. 

Children are not alone in sometimes wanting what is not good for 
them. Seventy-five per cent of the American people favored an un- 
limited issue of irredeemable paper currency, commonly called green- 
backs, in the seventies nnd were saved from themsetves by President 
Grant when he vetoed, in 1874, a preliminary measure, then known as 
the inflation bill. a 

A yet larger per cent demanded free silver in the nineties, and to 
please their constituents one branch of Congress passed such a bill. 
Again the wisdom and courage of a President saved the people from 
themselves. President Cleveland let it be known that he would veto any 
such legislation if he ever got the chance, and the other branch, by a 
small margin, saved the necessity. To-day there are not 10 men between 
the seas who will admit ever having favored either of those fantastic 
propositions, 

A much larger proportion of western farmers demanded free silver 
32 years ago than favored the McNary-Haugen bill to-day. Not only 
did debased currency appeal to the fearfully oppressed farmers of that 
period but even the delegation from my State, Iowa, contained but one 
gold-standard man. Both Senators and 10 of the 11 Congressmen 
were committed to free silver. It evidenced consummate courage for 
the Republican convention of 1896 to pledge the maintenance of the 
gold standard in the face of the sentiment of every State west of the 
Mississippi River and risk educating the people between then and 
election day. But Americans usually sense truth when properly pre- 
sented, and in that instance five months proved sufficient. 

I consider the McNary-Haugen bill quite as bad in principle, and 
if it shall ever become a law it will prove quite as ruinous in opera- 
tion as greenbackism or free silver would have been, either of which 
could have been operated, and both were constitutional. The sole 
objection to those measures was their economic unsoundness. The 
President shows to a demonstration that the McNary-Haugen bill is 
unsound economically, that it is so cumbersome and involved that it 
can not be made to function; and the Attorney General declares it 
unconstitutional. For the third time in our history the courage of a 
President saves the country from economic hara-kiri. 

President Coolidge has been many years in public life and thus far 
no one claims to have discovered from his lip or his pen an insincere 
word, an unsupported statement, or a promise that he does not think 
he can and does not intend to redeem, Like all men of prominence, he 
is not loved by everyone, but, unlike most men whom I have known, 
no one accuses him of duplicity or insincerity, I therefore feel free to 
quote, without supporting argument, a few of the concrete statements 
contained in his message, though with all of them you are already 
familiar, 

He says: “It embodies a formidable array of perils for agriculture 
„ è 2 a maze of ponderous, futile bureaucratic paraphernalia * * + 
unworkable price regulation * * a régime of delusive experiments 
in price fixing * * * a nation-wide system of regulatory policing, 
intolerable espionage. * * These provisions would disappoint the 
farmer by implying that the law of supply and demand can be thus 
legislatively distorted in his favor. Fiat prices match the folly of flat 
money. A bureaucratic tyranny of unprecedented propor- 
tions would be let down on the backs of the farm industry * * s 
thousands of contracts with the 4,400 millers, the 1,200 meat-packing 
plants, the 3,000 or more cotton and woolen mills, and the 2,700 can- 
ners. If this bill had been in operation in 1925 it would have involved 
collections upon an aggregate of over 16,000,000,000 units of wheat, 
corn, and cotton. This is bureaucracy gone mad, * * * If there 
be any conclusion we can announce as final * * è after the bitter 
and excessively costly war-time experiences, it is that we can not main- 
tain a bureaucracy of such vast proportions without constant danger 
of corruption, mismanagement, and prodigious tax burden 
Swarms of inspectors, auditors, disbursers, accountants, and regulatory 
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officers would be let loose. »The plague of petty officialdom 
would set up an intolerable tyranny over the daily lives of farmers and 
every individual and firm engaged in distributing farm products.” 

I think the inevitably ruinous effect of the dumping provisions of the 
bill upon our foreign commerce, as discussed by the President, gives 
ample justification for the veto independent of all other considerations. 

The Dingley tariff law contained a provision the operation of which, 
without Executive order, compelled Russia during McKinley’s adminis- 
tration to abandon her practice of aiding her beet-sugar industry in its 
policy of dumping its product on the American market, and under our 
present law the President is clothed with power and is expected to 
protect against any country imposing upon our industries as the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill directs that we impose upon the agricultural interests 
of others, 

While Secretary of the Treasury I had, of course, extensive experi- 
ence in the administration of custom laws, and I noted their effect 
upon international relations. Governments are often unable to protect 
against dumping by the nationals of other countries acting on their 
own initiative, but no country will tolerate dumping by direct authority 
of Congress, as provided in this bill, without retaliating in such manner 
as will seriously affect agriculture as well as every other industry. 

To illustrate, in 1927 we exported practically $1,500,000,000 worth of 
factory products during the various stages of the production, of which 
there was consumed, according to the estimate of the Department of 
Commerce, more than $500,000,000 in food. Of course this was not farm 
values, and yet if those exportations of factory products are shut off 
our surpluses of foods will be much larger than at present. The farm- 
ers’ best market is the laborer’s table which he supplies, and every time 
we export $1,000 factory value of factory products it is the equivalent 
of sending 38 per cent thereof—$380 of food at American prices. 

At the rate we are now progressing, 10 years of adequate protection 
for every product of the American farm, both in the raw and processed, 
and all other competitive merchandise will convert the United States 
into an extensive importer of foods. Of course, everything should be 
done and must be done to aid agriculture at the present time, but 
nothing must be permitted that will dim the ever-brightening prospects 
of our agricultural future. 

Yours very truly, 
LESLIE M. Snaw. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, on May 19, 1924, “An act to 
provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
and for other purposes,” was passed by Congress. This law 
provided for the payment of adjusted compensation to veterans 
who performed active service in the military or naval forces 
during the World War in the following manner: 

First. The issuance of a certificate to the veteran, if alive, 
of a face value equal to the amount in dollars of a 20-year 
endowment insurance that the amount of his adjusted-service 
credit increased by 25 per cent would purchase at his age on 
the birthday nearest the date of the certificate, if applied as a 
net single premium. 

Second. To the dependents of the veteran if the veteran had 
died before making an application, the amount of his adjusted- 
service credit in 10 equal quarterly installments. 

Third. Cash to the veteran or dependent if the amount of the 
adjusted-service credit was not in excess of $50. 

The amount of adjusted-seryice credit was, under the provi- 
sions of this act, to be computed at the rate of $1 per day for 
each day of home service in excess of 60 days after April 5, 
1917, and before July 1, 1919, and $1.25 for each day of over- 
sea service during this period. The maximum amount of 
adjusted-service credit authorized for home service was $500 
and the maximum amount for oversea service was $625. 

The order of preference of dependents was as follows: 

First. To the widow or widower, if unmarried. 

Second. If no unmarried widow or widower, then to the 
children share and share alike. 

Third, If no unmarried widow or widower or children, then 
to the mother. 

Fourth. If no unmarried widow or widower, children, or 
mother, then to the father. 

The benefits payable under this act were exempted from 
taxation, assignment, and attachment or levy under any legal 
or equitable proceeds. 

A penalty clause was incorporated in the act, making it 
illegal for any person to charge any fee or other compensation 
for assisting a veteran or his dependent in obtaining the 
benefits of this act. 

The veteran was permitted to designate any person as bene- 
ficiary for the adjusted-service certificate and the face value 
of the certificate was made payable at the end of 20 years to 
the veteran, if alive, or if he died before the expiration of the 
20 years the face value was payable to the designated bene- 
ficiary in a lump sum, 
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Provision was made whereby any bank or trust company in- 
corporated under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, 
or the District of Columbia might loan to the veteran, after the 
expiration of two years from the date of his adjusted-service 
certificate, an amount not in excess of the loan value thereof. 

1 act also contained provisions for the administration 
thereof. 

On June 5, 1924, the President approved S. 3181, “An act to 
authorize an appropriation to enable the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to provide additional hospital facili- 
ties,” which authorized an appropriation of $6,850,000 for the 
construction of additional hospital and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for patients of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

On March 3, 1925, the President approved H. R. 11633, “An 
act to authorize an appropriation to provide additional hospital 
and out-patient dispensary facilities for persons entitled to hos- 
pitalization under the World War veterans’ act, 1924.“ which 
authorized an appropriation of $10,000,000 for the construction 
of additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facilities for 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

On May 23, 1928, the President approved the Rogers bill 
(H. R. 12281), “An act to authorize an appropriation to pro- 
vide additional hospital, domiciliary, and out-patient dispensary 
facilities for persons entitled to hospitalization under the 
World War veterans’ act, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
which authorized an appropriation of $15,000,000 for the con- 
struction of additional hospital and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties for the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The World War veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924, 
was the result of a desire on the part of the officials of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, representatives of veterans’ 
organizations, and of the Congress itself, to remove the flaws 
and inadequacies that appeared in the preceding acts of Con- 
gress, codify the laws affecting veterans of the World War, 
and to enlarge upon the relief functions of the bureau. In 
this codification were incorporated all the pertinent provisions 
of the war risk insurance act, as amended, the vocational 
rehabilitation act, as amended, and the act approved August 9, 
1921, establishing the United States Veterans’ Bureau; and 
those acts were thereupon repealed, all rights accrued there- 
under, however, being expressly saved. In the repeal of these 
old statutes and the codification of the provisions which the 
Congress desired to retain on the statute books, many impor- 
tunt changes were made in the legislation, the most important 
of which may be summarized as follows: 

Tuberculosis which developed to a degree of 10 per cent or 
more prior to January 1, 1925, was conclusively presumed to 
be of service origin, while neuropsychiatric diseases, paralysis 
agitans, encephalitis lethargica, and amebic dysentery, de- 
veloping to a degree of 10 per cent or more of disability before 
January 1, 1925, were given the benefit of a rebuttable pre- 
sumption of service connection. This provision alone brought 
within the purview of the legislation thousands of veterans 
who theretofore had been unable to connect their disabilities 
with the service, so as to be eligible for compensation and 
hospital treatment. 

Veterans of any war, occupation, or expedition since 1897 
who were not dishonorably discharged from the service were 
accorded the benefits of hospitalization without regard to the 
nature or origin of their disabilities, in so far as existing 
Government facilities would permit, preference to be given 
to those veterans who were financially unable to pay for hos- 
pitalization and necessary traveling expenses. 

Provision was made for the establishment of regional offices 
and subregional offices, thus decentralizing the administration 
of benefits. 

National guardsmen disabled after being called into the 
Federal service were brought within the provisions of the law 
in the same manner as inducted men. 

The “ line of duty“ requirement was repealed, the misconduct 
provision, however, being continued. The time during which 
the disability or disease must have been contracted was limited 
to the period from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921. 

í Compensation for widows and children was increased as fol- 
ows: 

If there is a widow but no child, from $25 to $30 a month. 

If there is a widow and one child, from $35 to $40 a month, 
with $6 a month for each additional child. This is an increase 
of $1 a month per child, with no limitation on the number. 

If there is no widow, but three children, $40 a month, with 
$5 for each additional child. 

The burial provision was liberalized to provide for payment 
of expenses of burial and transportation of the body in all cases, 
without regard to indigency, where the veteran dies while re- 
ceiving compensation or vocational training, or away from home 
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at a place to which he was ordered by the bureau for treatment 
or training, or while traveling under orders of the bureau, 

Provision was made for a temporary total rating for a period 
of six months for veterans who, after a period of one year’s 
hospitalization for tuberculosis, have reached a condition of 
eomplete arrest. Veterans hospitalized for tuberculosis for a 
period of one year and who, in the judgment of the director, 
will not reach a condition of arrest by further hospitalization, 
and whose discharge from the hospital will not be prejudicial 
to themselyes or their families, were accorded the privilege of 
discharge from the hospital with a temporary total rating for 
three years. 

The principles of ratings were changed so as to make the 
degree of disability dependent upon the average impairment of 
earning capacity resulting from injuries in civil occupations 
similar to the occupation of the injured man at the time of 
enlistment and not upon the impairment in each individual case, 
as formerly. 

; Ta allowance for an attendant was increased from $20 
0 x 

Provision was made for reimbursement for treatment ob- 
tained in emergencies from private sources. 

Provision was made that, except in case of fraud, no reduc- 
tion in compensation should be retroactive and no reduction or 
discontinuance should be effective until the first day of the third 
calendar month next succeeding that in which such reduction 
or discontinuance was determined. 

The time for filing claims wis extended one year longer, in 
the discretion of the director. 

Proyision was made for payment of compensation for injuries 
incurred as result of treatment or training. 

The final date for reinstatement and conversion of term in- 
surance was fixed as July 2, 1926. 

The provision relative to prevention of lapse of insurance 
where at time of lapse the insured had uncollected compensa- 
tion and such compensation was still uncollected at time of 
permanent total disability or death in an amount sufficient to 
have covered the premium due was changed to provide that in 
such a case the amount of insurance prevented from lapse 
should be the amount the uncollected compensation would pur- 
chase if applied as premiums. Under the previous law it was 
necessary to have uncollected compensation sufficient to cover 
premiums on the whole amount of insurance covered by the 
contract. 

On March 4, 1925, the President approved the bill amending 
the World War yeterans’ act, 1924, more commonly known as 
the Reed-Johnson Act. This amendatory act greatly liberalizes 
the provisions of the laws providing relief for ex-service men 
who served in the World War and also for veterans of any 
war, military occupation, or expedition since 1897. 

One of the most outstanding features of this amendment is 
the provision which makes compensation payable to all those 
veterans of the World War who are suffering with paralysis, 
paresis, or blindness, or who are helpless or bedridden as a 
result of any disability, without regard to whether such disa- 
bility is the result of willful misconduct, and irrespective of 
whether the veteran is actually hospitalized. Prior to this 
amendment willful misconduct barred all right to compensa- 
tion except where the veteran was suffering with paralysis, 
paresis, blindness, or constitutional lues as a result of a disease 
requiring hospitalization, and it was necessary that such vet- 
erans be hospitalized in Veterans’ Bureau hospitals before any 
compensation could be paid. 

Another important provision in the new legislation is the 
consolidation of the former provisions of the World War veter- 
ans’ act relating to forfeitures of compensation. Under the 
amendment each period of service stands alone and a dishon- 
orable discharge from one enlistment will have no effect on the 
payment of compensation for disabilities incurred during an 
enlistment from which the man was honorably discharged. It 
is also proyided that the forfeiture provisions shall apply to 
conscientious objectors only where they refused to perform mili- 
tary duty or to wear the uniform, and further that aliens, 
allied or neutral, shall not be affected by the forfeiture pro- 
visions if their service was honest and faithful and they were 
not discharged prior to November 11, 1918, on their own solici- 
tation because of alienage. All insurance is removed from the 
operation of these forfeiture provisions except where death was 
inflicted as a lawful punishment for crime or military offense. 
Under the law as it formerly stood a dishonorable discharge 
from the service on the ground that the man was guilty of any 
offense involving moral turpitude or willful and persistent mis- 
conduct would bar his right to insurance as well as compen- 
sation and training. The amendment, as stated above, takes 
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insurance out of the operation of this provision unless death 
was inflicted as a lawful punishment for crime or military 
offense. It is further provided that the discharge of a person 
for having concealed the fact that he was a minor at time of 
enlistment will not bar the benefits provided that service was 
otherwise honorable. These amendments are all retroactive to 
April 6, 1917. - 

The provision for burial expenses has been extended to in- 
clude “funeral expenses” as well as “burial expenses.” Con- 
gress has also left it to the judgment of the director as to 
whether the deceased leaves assets sufficient to meet the expense 
of his funeral and the transportation of his body, eliminating 
the language formerly in the statute requiring an administrative 
finding as to whether or not such expenses were otherwise pro- 
vided for. The director is also authorized to provide by regula- 
tion what items shall be included as expenses of burial and 
funeral, and to what persons payment shall be made. The 
restriction as to the payment of transportation expenses within 
the continental limits of the United States has been removed 
and it is now possible for the bureau to pay the expenses of 
transportation of the body of a deceased veteran to the place 
of burial in the United States or its territories or possessions. 

The provisions of the statute which prohibited the concurrent 
payment of compensation and pension to child, widow, or 
parent, other than a mother, have been removed. Under the 
amendment a person who is entitled to receive a pension on 
account of some one other than the person on whose account 
the compensation is payable will be permitted to receive both. 

The director is also given authority to furnish at the expense 
of the Government special clothing made necessary by the wear- 
ing of prosthetic appliances furnished by the bureau to correct 
disabilities of service origin. 

A provision is also included in the amendment by virtue of 
which the director is authorized to apportion disability com- 
pensation of insane inmates of institutions to the wife, children, 
and dependent parents of such inmates under regulations to be 
prescribed by the bureau. 

The section of the law under which veterans of any war, 
expedition, or occupation since 1897 are hospitalized in Govern- 
ment hospitals, irrespective of the nature or origin of their 
disabilities, has been amended to permit the bureau to furnish 
such hospitalization in other than Government hospitals in the 
insular possessions, where at the present time there are no 
Government hospitals which will receive tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric patients, 

A new section has been enacted whereby the director is 
authorized to designate persons at hospitals who shall have 
the authority to make arrests for crimes or offenses against the 
United States committed on the hospital reservation. This au- 
thority will be a potent factor in the maintenance of order and 
the enforcement of laws, especially the liquor and narcotic laws, 
on hospital reservations, ° 

The amendment also brings within the compensation pro- 
visions of the law disabilities incurred while pursuing courses 
of vocational training under the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and disabilities suffered as a result of examination 
ordered by the bureau in connection with claims for compen- 
sation or medical treatment. Before this amendment, disabili- 
ties incurred during training under the Federal board were not 
compensable and neither were injuries suffered during examina- 
tion in connection with claims and treatment. The time in 
which application may be made for this compensation is ex- 
tended to two years from the date of the passage of.the amend- 
ment on March 4, 1925, or to two years after the injury occurs, 
whichever is the later. Where an injury compensable under 
this provision occurs under circumstances which place the lia- 
bility on some one other than the Government to pay damages, 
the Government is subrogated to the rights of the claimant. 

There are also.many insurance features covered by the amend- 
ment, among which are the following: (1) The restoration of 
the essential policy provisions formerly contained in the war 
risk insurance act, which were repealed by the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, such as the unqualified right to change a 
beneficiary within the permitted class without the consent of 
the designated beneficiary, and the provision which provides 
that where a beneficiary at the time of designation is within the 
permitted class and is the designated beneficiary at the time of 
maturity because of the death of the insured, such beneficiary 
shall be deemed to be within the permitted class even though 
the status of such beneficiary shall have been changed, and so 
forth; (2) the provision permitting reinstatement of insurance 
within three months after lapse, provided that insured is at 
time of reinstatement in as good health as at time of lapse; 
(8) the elimination of the necessity for actual proof of service 
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origin where the disability has been connected with the service 
for compensation purposes; (4) the provision for payment of 
insurance in one sum to the estate where no beneficiary is named 
or the designated beneficiary dies before receiving all the install- 
ments of insurance. This provision will preclude the necessity 
of distributing payments over a period of perhaps 20 years 
and thus permit the expeditious closing of estates. 

Authority is also given to the director to make regulations 
under which trainees who have completed their courses may be 
allowed to retain books and equipment which they have used 
during training and which may be useful to them when entering 
employment in line with their training. 

The amount allowed as a fee to attorneys who bring suits 
against the bureau is increased from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
of the amount recovered. The duty of deducting this amount is 
placed upon the bureau and such deduction is to be made before 
the judgment is paid. A penalty of $500 or imprisonment at 
hard labor for two years, or both, is provided for those attorneys 
who charge fees in excess of the amount allowed. 

The general penal provisions of the statute are amended to 
provide a penalty of fine and imprisonment for persons who 
receive maintenance and support allowance, as well as com- 
pensation, insurance, or any other money or check, without 
being entitled thereto with intent to defraud the United States 
or any beneficiary of the bureau, and also to provide a penalty 
of fine and imprisonment for any person who shall make a 
fraudulent claim for maintenance and support allowance. 
Claims for maintenance and support allowance were not in- 
cluded in the penal provisions heretofore. 

A new section is added to provide for fine and imprisonment 
of guardians, curators, committees, or persons otherwise legally 
vested with the responsibility or care of a claimant or his 
estate who embezzle or fraudulently convert to their own use 
money paid to them in a fiduciary capacity under any law ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

On June 2, 1926, Public, 325, Sixty-ninth Congress, was ap- 
proved by the President, and extended the time for reinstate- 
ment and conversion of yearly renewable term insurance one 
year—to July 2, 1927—with a further provision that this time 
might be extended by regulation where reinstatement and con- 
version was impracticable or impossible due to the mental 
condition or disappearance of the insured. This act also pro- 
vided that where the amount of an individual monthly payment 
was less than $5 such amount might be allowed to accumulate 
without interest and be disbursed annually, 


ACT OF JULY 2, 1926 


Section 4: The director’s salary is increased from $10,000 to 
$12,000. 

Section 10: Authority is granted for the hospitalization of 
women veterans in other than Government hospitals. 

Authority is granted for the alteration, extension, and im- 
provement of existing hospital and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties without the approval of the President, providing that such 
alteration, extension, or improvement does not materially in- 
crease the bed capacity. 

Section 21: Authority is granted to the director to refuse to 
make further payments to any guardian, curator, conservator, 
or other fiduciary in the District of Columbia who, in the opin- 
ion of the director, is acting as fiduciary in such a number of 
cases as to make it impracticable to properly conserve the 
estates or supervise the persons of the wards. In any case 
where a fiduciary is not properly executing the duties of his 
trust or is collecting inequitable fees or commissions, the 
director is authorized to appear in court and make presenta- 
tion of such matters. Suspension of payments may be made in 
any case where the fiduciary neglects or refuses to render an 
account showing proper application of payments for the benefit 
of the ward. Authority is granted for payment of court or 
other expenses incident to investigation or court proceeding 
relative to appointment or removal of fiduciaries. 

Section 26: Where the accrued amount due at the time of the 
death of the beneficiary is $1,000 or less, payment may be made 
direct to the person who would take under the laws of intestacy 
without necessity of letters of administration. 

Section 28: Provision is made for the reimbursement of the 
Government life-insurance fund from the military and naval 
insurance fund in any case where recovery is waived of an 
overpayment under a converted policy. 

Section $1: Provision is made for reimbursement of benefi- 
ciaries who sustain loss of personal effects through fire in 
bureau hospitals. This provision is retroactive. 

Section 33: Authority is granted for the provision of courses 
of instruction for the professional personnel of the bureau. 
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Authority is also granted for the detailing of not more than 
2 per cent of the professional personnel to attend professional 
courses offered through nongovernmental agencies, employees so 
detailed to be entitled to payment of their expenses in addition 
to their compensation. 

Section 200: Women citizens of the United States who were 
taken from the United States by the Government and who 
served in base hospitals overseas, are included within the pro- 
visions of the World War veterans’ act as amended. 

Spinal meningitis is included among those diseases conclu- 
sively held to be of service origin when developing to a degree 
of 10 per cent or more prior to January 1, 1925. 

Section 201: The allowance for burial expenses is made avail- 
able for women who served as Army nurses under contracts 
between April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, 

The director is authorized to decide when a veteran leaves 
assets which should be applied to burial and funeral expenses, 
his decision to be binding for all purposes. 

Section 202: Organic loss of speech is included among those 
conditions classed as permanent and total disability. 

Provision is made for the reimbursement of State hospitals 
for hospitalization furnished the disabled ex-service man prior 
to the time he was taken over by the bureau. It is also pro- 
vided that if the disabled person or his estate has borne the 
expenses of such hospitalization, reimbursement shall be made 
to such person or his estate. 

Section 202 (7): This section is amended by substituting the 
phrase “Government of. the United States” for the word 
“ bureau,” so that the subdivision will apply where the veteran 
is hospitalized in any Government institution. Provision is 
made for the payment of such additional sum as would equal 
the total sum by which compensation is reduced through this 
subdivision in the event the disabled person recovers his reason 
and is discharged. 

Provision is made for the payment of not less than $50 per 
month for life in arrested tuberculosis cases. This provision is 
effective as of the date of the passage of the act and is spe- 
cifically made not retroactive. 

Women who served as Army nurses between April 21, 1897, 
and February 2, 1921, are brought within the provisions of 
section 202 (10). 

Authority is granted for the furnishing of clothing and pros- 
thetic appliances (and repairs thereto) to veterans entitled to 
the benefits of this subdivision who are financially unable to 
supply themselves with same. Pensions of veterans entitled 
to the benefits of this section are specifically removed from 
the purview of the now existing statutes which provide for 
deductions for board and maintenance while they are main- 
tained in Government hospitals. The director is authorized 
to use other than Government hospitals in the Territories as 
well as insular possessions of the United States. 

Section 203: Provision is made for a straight per diem allow- 
ance of $2.65 per day in lieu of loss of wages incurred while 
submitting to examination in connection with applications for 
treatment or compensation. 

Section 206: The time for filing evidence of service origin of 
a disability is extended three years from the passage of the 
World War veterans’ act, that is, until June 7, 1927. 

Section 209: The director is authorized to extend the time 
for filing claim not to exceed five years for good cause shown. 

Section 212. This section is amended to make the proyision 
therein, which states that compensation shall not be paid while 
a person is in receipt of active service or retirement pay, effec- 
tive as of April 6, 1917. This removes the present bar against 
payment of compensation while the veteran was receiving 
reserve pay. : 

Provision is also made that the schedule of ratings provided 
by the World War veterans’ act shall hereafter be applicable 
to disabilities compensable only under the war risk insurance 
act as amended, that is, disabilities incurred between April 6, 
1917, and July 2, 1921, and which heretofore have been governed 
by the rating table adopted under the war risk insurance act. 

Section 300: Applications for insurance heretofore made by 
reserve officers on active duty at training camp or station are 
validated. 

Members of the Coast Guard are included within those en- 
titled to apply for insurance. 

Section 304: The time for reinstatement of insurance by ex- 
service men suffering with disabilities of service origin is ex- 
tended one year from the passage of this act. The unpaid 
premiums may be carried as an interest-bearing indebtedness 
against the policy to be deducted from any settlement made 
thereunder in a case where all the other requirements of rein- 
statement are complied with, but the veteran is unable to pay 
the premiums in arrears with interest. The time for reinstat- 
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ing yearly renewable term insurance generally is extended to 
July 2, 1927. 

Section 305: This section is amended to apply to canceled 
or reduced insurance as well as lapsed insurance, and a new 
proviso is added limiting the payment of insurance revived 
under this section to the insured, his widow, child or children, 
or dependent parents, and in the order named unless otherwise 
designated by the insured during his lifetime or by his last will 
and testament. f 

Section 308: This is a new section to provide that where the 
insurance lapsed and the insured forwards not later than the 
seventh day of the month following the grace period an amount 
sufficient to reinstate the insurance, reinstatement may be made 
whenever it is shown that the insured was in the required state 
of health at time of remittance. 

Section 309: This is a new section to provide that where any 
person allowed his insurance to lapse and died after February 
24, 1919, prior to collecting the $60 bonus, the insurance shall 
not be considered to have lapsed during such period as the uncol- 
lected bonus would, if applied in payment of premiums when 
due, equal, or exceed the same. The payment of insurance 
revived under this section is payable only to the classes men- 
tioned in the proviso added to section 305. 

Section 406: This section is amended to extend the time for 
those veterans in placement training on June 30, 1926, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, and to those in institutional training two years 
from the date this legislation is enacted. 

Language is also included in this section which will permit 
the payment of the two months’ allowance provided by section 
404 to all trainees wheneyer rehabilitation is determined. 
Under the old law, by reason of the language in section 406 
providing that no training allowance should be paid after June 
30, 1926, those men who were rehabilitated after May 1, 1926, 
were discriminated against in respect to the two months’ 
pe Sar aia 1 

Section : This is a new section exten the penal pro- 
visions of the statute to the Philippine anda si is 

RÉSUMÉ OF PROVISIONS OF ACT OF JULY 3, 1926 
(Public 472, 69th Cong.) 

On July 3, 1926, the President approved H. R. 10277, “An act 
to amend the World War adjusted compensation act,” which 
contains the following important provisions: 

First. A provision to validate payments where the veteran 
died while his application for adjusted compensation was in the 

Second. A provision whereby application is valid if the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy finds that it bears 
the signature of the applicant and discloses an intention to 
claim the benefits of the act, regardless of whether the veteran 
is alive at the time of the filing of the application, provided 
application is filed by January 1, 1928. 

Third. A provision whereby an adjusted service certificate 
may be issued to the widow of a veteran who died between 
May 19, 1924, and July 1, 1924, without making application, 
provided the application is filed by the widow on or before 
January 1, 1928. 

Fourth, A provision whereby no deductions shall be made 
from the adjusted service credit or amounts due under the act 
= account of any indebtedness of the veteran to the United 

tates. 

Fifth. A provision whereby a widow or widower who re- 
marries before receiving the 10 quarterly installments from a 
deceased veteran's adjusted service credit shall not forfeit 
their rights by such remarriage. 

Sixth. A provision whereby the mother or father of a veteran 
who was 60 years of age before January 2, 1928, or if the 
mother was unmarried before that date they shall be presumed 
to be dependent. In addition the date of dependency was 
changed from the time of the death of the veteran to “at any 
time thereafter and before January 2, 1928.” 

Seventh. A provision whereby the sum of $60 is authorized 
to be paid in a lump sum to the dependents of the veteran 
who died while in the service and before July 1, 1919, if an 
adjusted-service credit has been or is, after this action taken, 
certified to the director. 

On March 3, 1927, the President approved H. R. 16886, “An 
act to authorize the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to make loans to yeterans upon security of adjusted 
service certificate,” which provides authority to the director to 
make loans to veterans upon their adjusted-service certificate 
upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable in cases 
of loans made by a bank. The director was authorized to make 
such loans through the regional offices, suboffices, and hospitals 
of the bureau. 


1928 


On March 3, 1927, paragraph 7 of section 202 of the World 
War veterans’ act, as amended, which provided for the reduc- 
tion of compensation of all veterans in hospitals who had no 
dependents to $40 a month as of June 80, 1927, was repealed. 

The Senate and House of Representatives passed a bill (S. 
777) “An act making eligible for retirement under certain con- 
ditions officers and former officers of the Army, Nayy, or Marine 
Corps of the United States, other than officers of the Regular 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who incurred physical disability 
in line of duty while in service of the United States during the 
World War.” This bill provides for the retirement of ex- 
emergency officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps who 
were disabled in line of duty during the World War and who 
have or may hereafter within one year be rated by the bureau 
at not less than 30 per cent permanent for a disability directly 
resulting from war service with pay at the rate of 75 per cent 
of that to which they were entitled at the time of discharge 
from their commissioned service, except pay under act of May 
18, 1920. They are also entitled to the same privileges as mem- 
bers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps retired for 
disability, and also to hospitalization and medical treatment 
under the World War veterans’ act, as amended. 

This act also provides for a register of all disabled emer- 
gency officers of the World War, and provides that such officers 
who have or may hereafter be rated less than 30 per cent and 
more than 10 per cent permanently disabled for disability di- 
rectly resulting from war service shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of retired officers, excepting pay. 

On May 29, 1928, the President affixed his signature to H. R. 
13039, “A bill to amend the World War veterans’ act, as 
amended,” which contains many important provisions, the most 
important of which are as follows: 

First. A statute of limitations on insurance suits providing 
that suits on contracts of insurance must be brought within 
six years after the claim accrues or one year after the passage 
of the act, whichever is the later. At the present time, under 
the conformity act, the statutes of limitation of the different 
States apply. 

Second. Provision for payment of original expenses of ap- 
pointment of guardians. 

Third. Provision for the payment of death compensation to 
a child after the age of 18 and until the completion of educa- 
tion or training (but not after such child reaches the age of 
21 years), 

Fourth. A provision that the payment of compensation to 
dependent parents shall be made during the period of de- 
pendency and that such compensation shall be payable whether 
the dependency arises before or after the death of the veteran. 

Fifth. Provision for the payment of burial expenses in the 
amount of $107 in all cases in which the director, in his discre- 
tion and with due regard to the circumstances of each case, 
may decide that this sum may be allowed. 

Sixth. A provision whereby widows and children of veterans 
who are now being paid compensation by virtue of an accrued 
right under the war risk insurance act, as amended, which was 
repealed by the World War veterans’ act of June 7, 1924, are 
placed on a parity with widows and children: of veterans who 
are receiving compensation under the World War veterans’ act. 

Seventh. A provision to authorize the director, in his discre- 
tion, to apportion compensation in the case of a disabled person 
who is a patient in a hospital or is living separate and apart 
from his wife and/or children. This provision was made to 
overcome the difficulties now existing which makes mandatory 
the apportionment of compensation to persons who are unde- 
serving or in behalf of persons who have been separated from 
their families for many years or can not be located. 

Eighth. A provision to extend the time for filing evidence to 
establish service connection to April 6, 1930. 

Ninth. A provision which authorizes the director, in his dis- 
cretion, to extend the time for filing claim for benefits under 
this act to April 6, 1930. 

Tenth. A provision which permits the use of uncollected com- 
pensation not payable because of the provisions of section 310 
of the war risk insurance act and section 210 of the World War 
veterans’ act, as amended, for the purpose of reviving insurance 
under section 305 of the World War veterans’ act, as amended. 
This provision places the legislative stamp of approval on the 
interpretation of section 305 of the World War veterans’ act, 
as amended, heretofore made by the bureau but which has 
recently been overruled by the Comptroller General. 

Eleventh. A provision whereby reconversion of insurance to 
a lower premium rate may be made upon proof of good health, 
satisfactory to the director. 

Twelfth. A provision which removes the restriction on the 
designation of beneficiaries for United States Government life 
(converted) insurance. 
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Thirteenth. A provision whereby application for United States 
Government life (converted) insurance may be made by any 
person who has heretofore applied or been eligible to apply for 
yearly renewable term insurance or United States Gevernment 
life insurance, provided that such person is in good health and 
furnishes evidence satisfactory to the director to that effect. 

Fourteenth. A provision whereby persons now holding United 
States Government life insurance and who are in good health 
may apply for the insertion in their contract of a disability 
clause providing for the payment of disability benefits where 
total disability has existed for 12 months. The director, under 
this amendment, is required to fix a rate of premium for this 
added feature to the insured to cover the necessary cost of the 
same. 

On May’ 29, 1928, the President approved H. R. 10487, a bill 
to amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended, which contains the following important provisions: 

First. A provision to extend the time for filing applications 
for the benefits of the World War adjusted compensation act to 
January 2, 1930. 

Second. A provision to permit the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War to certify to the Veterans’ Bureau the 
adjusted service credit of a veteran where an application had 
been made by the veteran but was lost after haying been re- 
ceived by one of the departments. 

Third: A provision to authorize the presumption of death of 
an individual where he has been absent from his home and 
family for a period of seven years, during which period no 
information of his existence has been received. 

Fourth, A provision to authorize a veteran to designate more 
than one beneficiary under his adjusted-compensation certificate. 


MY STEWARDSHIP REVIEWED—SOME THINGS I HAVE TRIED TO DO 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, during my service on the 
Committee on Military Affairs I have taken a great interest 
in trying to procure a satisfactory solution of the much vexed 
problem of Muscle Shoals. Our Goyernment has many millions 
of dollars invested there originally as a war proposition in 
order to insure for us an ample domestic supply of nitrogen for 
the making of powder and other explosives in time of war. 
Fortunately, the very element, to wit, nitrogen, which is essen- 
tial for powder is also essential as a fertilizer, and it looked 
like a very fine combination to be able to use this plant for 
the benefit of agriculture in peace and for the defense of the 
Nation in war. Consequently, I have tried hard to work out 
that combination, and the various bills that have been before 
the committee have been earnestly and studiously considered 
by me with that end in view. I took a particular interest in 
trying to reform and amend the bill known as the Madden bill, 
which really contained the offer of the American Cyanimid 
Co., and offered a great many amendments, most of which were 
accepted by the company. However, we were unable to agree 
upon three fundamental and highly important amendments and 
for that reason the committee never could report that bill 


favorably. 
THE FARMER AND MUSCLE SHOALS 


Finally, what is known as the “Norris bill” was passed by 
the Senate by an overwhelming vote and came to the House 
and was referred to our committee. There were various fea- 
tures of that bill which I could not approve, especially one that 
undertook to confer upon the Federal Power Commission the 
right to fix the rates at which any utility company buying 
power generated at Muscle Shoals should retail said power to 
the public. I considered that an unconstitutional infringement 
of the reserved rights of the States, and still so regard it. I 
furthermore considered the framework of the Norris bill as 
unsound, in that it undertook to confer the operation of the 
plant upon both the Secretary of Wat and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and I felt satisfied that the operation under such 
conditions would finally rest in the hands of some irresponsible 
subordinate officer, and the failure of the project under such 
circumstances would almost be certain. Furthermore, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and his advisers had plainly confessed 
that they could see no hope for agriculture to obtain cheap 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. Therefore, I worked hard and finally 
offered a bill in the form of a substitute for the Norris bill. 
This was referred by the full committee to a subcommittee of 
five, of which I was a member and was taken as the framework 
around which the subcommittee finally formulated a bill which 
was recommended to the full committee for its consideration. 
When the full committee approved of it, it was then introduced 
by the chairman, the Hon. Jonx M. Morty, of Pennsylvania, 
and henceforth became known as his bill. I worked hard in 
assisting to prepare the report from the committee on this bill 
in order that the Members of the House might better understand 
it. When the House cut out the fertilizer feature I could still 
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see that there was hope for the farmer in the right of the cor- 
poration to manufacture and sell fixed nitrogen. Therefore I 
urged my friends to stand by the bill and to send it to confer- 
ence, where the bill was so shaped up as to commend itself 
to the favorable consideration of both Houses and is now in 
the hands of the President. 

I hope the President will approve the bill. He has vetoed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, which most of the farmers and most of 
their friends have strongly indorsed. The President has said 
that there are other means of aiding and encouraging the farmer 
than by the employment of the agencies contemplated by the 
MeNary-Haugen bill. I hope the President can see that the 
program contemplated by the Muscle Shoals corporation is con- 
sistent with his ideas of public welfare. I hope that he can 
see that it is essential to an adequate policy of national defense. 
I hope that he can see that it will be a great blessing to the 
farmers to be able to buy plant food in the form of nitrogen 
for not exceeding one-half of what the farmers now pay for 
Chilean nitrates. However, if the President should veto the 
bill, that is his responsibility and not mine. I am assuming 
that the President would have approved the Madden bill, which 
was introduced by the late Hon. Martin B. Madden, chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, one of the President's 
staunchest and most loyal friends. The Madden bill contem- 
plated the building of the dam at Cove Creek and also con- 
templated the building of Dam No. 3, all at a total expenditure 
of over $60,000,000. I think that the Morin bill more nearly 
safeguards the national defense and more nearly protects our 
property at Muscle Shoals, and more wisely proposes to serve 
agriculture than the Madden bill. If, therefore, the President 
would have approved the Madden bill, he surely can afford to 
approve the Morin bill. However, it is impossible at this time 
to forecast what the President will do, and we can only say 
that if the President should veto the Morin bill, then the Muscle 
Shoals problem will be before us at the next session of Con- 
gress and will remain eternally before us until some bill is 
passed by Congress and signed by the President. 

The bill now before the President is the only one that Con- 
gress has been able to pass relating to a policy at Muscle Shoals. 
If it takes another eight years for the Congress to be able to 
pass another bill, and if we continue to lose $8,000 a day at 
Muscle Shoals from the sale of power alone, and continue to 
lose 40,000 tons of nitrogen a year for the next eight years, 
then the loss in money and in plant food, and by reason thereof 
the loss to the farmers, will be enormous. 

The responsibility for such loss will not be on my head. I 
have tried for five years to get the committee to agree upon 
something. Having agreed upon the Morin bill, I tried hard 
to get the House to approve it. The House did approve it after 
substantial amendments. I then tried hard to reconcile the 
differences between the House and the Senate, and that was 
finally done. However, I am now at the end of my rope. I do 
not claim to have any influence with the President. I have 
no way of approaching him. I presume that he would not care 
for my opinion on this subject. If he does, it has been abun- 
dantly expressed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. If the Presi- 
dent realizes the serious and perilous predicament of agricul- 
ture at this time, he will help to bring relief by signing the 
Morin-Norris Muscle Shoals bill. 

PROGRESS OF AVIATION 


Mr. Speaker, the marvelous change that has come about in the 
development of aviation in America within the last three or 
four years is such as to arrest attention and call for an ex- 
planation. Just three or four years ago the critics of our back- 
wardness in aviation were numerous. It was charged that our 
progress in aviation was being retarded by jealous and narrow- 
minded bureaucrats in both the Army and the Navy. Further- 
more, the manufacturers of aircraft generally were complaining 
of lack of orders, were threatening bankruptcy, and saying that 
they must go out of business unless a change should be brought 
about. The Army and the Navy conducted in all about 25 dif- 
ferent investigations. Finally the President appointed what was 
known as the President's Aircraft Board, and popularly called 
the Morrow Board, headed by Dwight W. Morrow, now our min- 
ister to Mexico. Into the ears of this commission were poured 
all the complaints of the discontented and especially those of 
the manufacturers themselyes. It did appear that America was 
about to bring up the rear in the matter of navigating the air. 

But, Mr. Speaker, public sentiment was aroused and the Con- 
gress responded, as it always does, to the demands of popular 
opinion. Therefore both the Committees on Naval Affairs and 
Military Affairs brought in bills inaugurating five-year pro- 
grams for the Army and Navy, respectively. These programs 
authorized the authorities to set up a program of development 
and enlargement and expansion that the manufacturers could 
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count on. Furthermore, a subcommittee from each of these two 
legislative committees worked out a bill looking to the develop- 
ment of designs in aircraft by the enlistment of the inventive 
genius of our people. This same bill, while retaining all the 
benefits of publicity from advertisement and competition, per- 
mits the War Department and the Navy Department to recog- 
nize merit and the ability to perform on the part of aircraft as 
factors in fixing the purchase price thereof in connection with 
letting bids for the construction of aircraft. This particular 
feature was contrary to the recommendations of the Morrow 
Board, but was worked out in such a way as to finally commend 
itself to the good judgment of the conservative men in both the 
Army and the Navy. The result has been highly satisfactory. 
The five-year program has permitted the training of a large per- 
sonnel, and the new purchasing law has encouraged the manu- 
facturers of aircraft to build a superior type. These two forces 
have combined to produce a degree of progress in aviation that 
is startling. : 

So, Mr. Speaker, we no longer hear complaints about our 
backwardness in aviation. Nothing but praise is found on the 
tongues of all. The newspaper reports are to the effect that 
the manufacturers of aircraft are working to the limit of their 
capacity on orders, The stock sales of holdings in aircraft 
manufactures show that they are regarded as fine investments. 
American aviators have led the world. They have circled the 
globe, they have hopped the Atlantic and the Pacific, and our 
popular hero, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, on May 21, 1927, 
startled the work by a nonstop flight of a little more than 34 
hours from New York to Paris. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
this wonderful change in the sentiment of our people and change 
in the condition of the aircraft industry and these wonderful 
achievements of our aviators are certainly due in a large 
measure at least to the legislation inaugurated by Congress, 

AGRICULTURAL DECLINE 


Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that agriculture is on the 
decline in this Nation, and that in our part of the country it 
is in a desperate condition. I am deeply interested in the 
subject by necessity and by choice. I recognize that the pros- 
perity of the Nation depends upon its agricultural resources 
in the last analysis. I recognize that agriculture is the only 
really creative industry. All other industries take created 
wealth, such as raw cotton or lumber or iron, and convert this 
material into other forms for the use and convenience of the 
people, but agriculture takes the God-given soil and sunshine 
and rain and human labor and from this combination brings 
into existence new things. It gives life for the first time to the 
grains of corn and wheat to produce the bread of mankind, 
It gives form and texture for the first time to cotton and wool, 
from which man produces clothing and covering for his com- 
fort and pleasure. Agriculture takes the grass and grain of 
the field and by feeding them to the livestock and by breeding 
the livestock produces milk and butter and meat to supply 
strength to human bodies, 

ECONOMIC TREND FAVORS INDUSTRY AGAINST AGRICULTURE 


But the whole economic trend of the time is toward more 
industrialism. Within a generation the population has so 
shifted that now practically two-thirds of all the people live in 
cities and towns and are engaged in commercial, financial, and 
industrial occupations. It is true that improved methods of 
agriculture and wonderful agricultural implements make it 
possible for one-third of the people to produce more than that 
third and the other two thirds can consume. Hence we are 
compelled to find foreign markets for our overproduction of 
cotton, of wheat, and of meat, and yet, in spite of a world 
market and a huge city demand, agriculture languishes. 

Intelligent and honorable men by the tens of thousands have 
devoted their best energies for a lifetime to their farms and 
find themselves still in debt and barely able to have a few of 
the conveniences of life and with meager educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. Why. should the basic industry of 
the Nation be the least remunerative of all? Without the farm 
producing these raw materials, and especially the meat and 
bread for the industrial population gathered in town and city, 
life in our great cities and centers of population would de im- 
possible. Those who transport by rail and truck the things 
from the farm for the city folks to eat are reasonably well 
paid, and railroad stocks for the first time in history are now 
paying dividends. Those that labor as distributing agencies 
are reasonably well paid when compared with the farmer. 
Those who finance the transactions of commerce and industry 
are well paid, and the interest rate of money continues high. 
During the last two years stocks and securities in the financial 
centers of New York and Boston and Chicago have soared 
higher than ever before in history. 
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HOW ONE (TRM OF $281,440 WAS SAVED AT FORT BLISS, TEX. 

I call attention briefly to the fact that by an amendment 
to a pending bill and by some remarks made in connection there- 
with there was saved to the Treasury in one transaction $281,- 
440. This was in connection with the purchase of additional 
land for use at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army and the commanding general 
at Fort Bliss came before the committee urging the report of 
a bill to buy 3,600 acres of land for about $360,000. The par- 
ticular tract of land was described, and left no discretion with 
the War Department as to either the exact land or the price. 

I realize that an average of $100 per acre for land in the 
vicinity of El Paso, Tex., is too high. I therefore insisted that 
the bill be amended so as to authorize an appropriation of such 
sum of money as might be necessary, not exceeding $360,000, 
for the purchase of any land situated near Fort Bliss and suit- 
able for use in connection with Fort Bliss, so that the various 
and numerous landowners in that vicinity might come in and 
offer their several tracts of land and thus be put to bidding one 
against the other for the sale of their land to the Government. 
The result was that the War Department, after such bidding— 
in that case the bidding taking the form of the lowest price 
offered for suitable land—bought 4,500 acres at a saving of 
$281,440. After the result of this was published and came to 
the attention of the Hon. John C. McKenzie, formerly chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and now in private life 
and living at his home in Illinois, he wrote me the following 
letter, which I greatly appreciate and haye great pride in call- 
ing to the attention of the country. Here is the letter: 


Hon. J. J. McSwain, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Frrenp Mac: It is impossible for me to forget my associations 
with members of the Committee on Military Affairs, and naturally I 
am interested in following the work of the committee, notwithstanding 
I am far away. I am especially pleased to note that through your 
efforts to guard the interest of the Government in the motion you made 
in connection with the Fort Bliss land bill in the last session has re- 
sulted in saving the people of our Government the snug sum of 
$281,440 and in the acquiring of 4,532 acres, thus giving us 900 acres 
more than was proposed in the bill submitted to us. Such an achieve- 
ment is surely worth while and only demonstrates the necessity of the 
members of that great committee being ever diligent in protecting the 
Government's interests, You can feel that in being alert and submitting 
the proper motion at the time you saved enough to warrant the retain- 
ing you in Congress the remainder of your life. I often think of you 
and all the boys, and I wish you all well and hope that you all will be 
on guard to head off not only land exploiters but personal exploiters, 
of which there are many. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Your friend, 
JoHN C. MCKENZIE. 


EFFECT OF RECENT FLOOD BILL ON THE TRIBUTARIES 


Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, there has come to me so many 
requests for information in regard to the provisions of the 
recent flood bill, particularly with reference to its effect on 
the tributaries, that I feel a few observations upon the bill 
may be of some service. 

For the first time in the history of the country a policy of 
flood control on the tributaries has been announced and a pro- 
gram to develop this policy has been put into action. 

I have always felt a proper control of the lower Mississippi 
Biver floods could only be effected through a control of the 
tributaries. I have only given study to flood control on the 
Arkansas, White, and Red Rivers; but the annual flood damages 
on these three rivers constitute an economic wastage running 
into millions of dollars. These conditions are due to the fact 
that the Government, which holds supreme power and control 
over these streams, has for the last 25 years completely neg- 
lected them. 

When Congress met last December they found surveys and 
suggestions prepared by Army engineers for the control of 
flood waters on the Mississippi from Cairo to the Gulf, but 
there were no surveys nor were there any suggestions of a 
program to be followed on any of the tributaries. The result 
was any action taken by Congress for flood control on the 
tributaries, if effective in the prevention of future floods, 
would be merely a leap into the dark. Therefore the friends 
of tributary flood control found that their first task was to 
adopt a policy and get a survey which would show us what 
could be done and an estimate of the cost involved. I am 
glad to say this was done, but not without a very determined 
fight being urged by Members of Congress liying on the 
tributaries. 

I shall not enlarge upon any part of the bill except that 
which relates to the tributaries and for the sake of brevity 
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shall only quote those sections which deal directly with the 
problems of the Arkansas, White, and Red Rivers. 
Section 10 of the flood bill provides: 


That it is the sense of Congress that the surveys of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries, authorized pursuant to the act of January 
21, 1927, and the House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
first session, be prosecuted as speedily as practicable, and the Nec- 
retary of War, through the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
is directed to prepare and submit to Congress at the earliest practi- 
cable date projects for flood control on all tributary streams of the 
Mississippi River system subject to destructive floods, which projects 
shall include: The Red River and tributaries, the Yazoo River and 
tributaries, the White River and tributaries, the St. Francis River 
and tributaries, the Arkansas River and tributaries, the Ohio River 
and tributaries, the Missouri River and tributaries, and the Illinois 
River and tributaries; and the reports thereon, in addition to the 
surveys provided by said House Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, shall include the effect on the subject of further 
flood control of the lower Mississippi River to be attained through 
the control of the flood waters in the drainage basins of the tribu- 
taries by the establishment of a reservoir system; the benefits that 
will accrue to navigation and agriculture from the prevention of 
erosion and siltage entering the stream; a determination of the 
capacity of the soils of the district to receive and hold waters from 
such reservoirs; that prospective income from the disposal of reser- 
voired waters; the extent to which reservoired waters may be made 
available for public and private uses; and inquiry as to the return 
flow of waters placed in the soils from reservoirs, and as to their 
stabilizing effect on stream flow as a means of preventing erosion, 
siltage, and improving navigation: Provided, That before transmit- 
ting such reports to Congress the same shall be presented to the 
Mississippi River Commission, and its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions thereon shall be transmitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
War with his report. 

The sum of $5,000,000 is hereby authorized to be used out of the 
appropriation herein authorized in section 1 of this act, in addition to 
amounts authorized in the river and harbor act of January 21, 1927, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers for the preparation of the flood- 
control projects authorized to be submitted to Congress under this sec- 
tion: Provided further, That the flood surveys herein provided for shall 
be made simultaneously with the flood-control work on the Mississippi 


“River provided for in this act: And provided further, That the Presi- 


dent shall proceed to ascertain through the Secretary of Agriculture 
and such other agencies as he may deem proper, the extent to and 
manner in which the floods in the Mississippi Valley may be controlled 
by proper forestry practice. 


It will be noticed that the first part of section 10 refers to 
House Document 308, of the Sixty-ninth Congress. The pur- 
port of the legislation incorporated in this document is to direct 
the Secretary of War, through the Chief of Engineers, to make 
surveys of certain rivers to determine the feasibility of power 
development, irrigation, flood control, and so forth. It will be 
noted that this section after reference to the House Document 
308 directs the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
to prepare and submit to Congress at the earliest practicable 
date project for flood control on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi subject to destructive floods. The Red, White, and 
Arkansas Rivers and their tributaries are specifically mentioned 
in this section. The Arkansas and the Petit Jean, the latter a 
tributary of the Arkansas, were incorporated in the House docu- 
ment. However, it will be seen from a close reading of the 
section that the purpose set forth in section 10 is to cull out of 
the information procured from the surveys provided in the 
House document a program for flood control on these tribu- 
taries. These flood-control projects will be submitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of War. It will be noted that $5,000,000 
is authorized for the purpose of preparing flood-control projects, 
There has already been an allocation made of approximately 
$65,000 for use on the Arkansas and Petit Jean in the prepara- 
tion of surveys under the provisions of House Document 308. 

It will be noted that flood surveys shall be made simul- 
taneously with flood control on the Mississippi River. The 
purpose of this provision is to speed up the flood-coxtrol proj- 
ects on the Arkansas and other tributaries, This provision will 
also enable the Flood Commission within a short time to arrive 
at the proper determination of the effect the tributary flood 
waters haye on the lower Mississippi River and I believe will 
eventuate in treating of the lower Mississippi and the tribu- 
taries as one project. I have always maintained the proper 
control of the flood in the Mississippi River Valley should be 
handled as one project. 

Section 7 of the bill provides: 


That the sum of $5,000,000 is authorized to be appropriated as an 
emergency fund to be allotted by the Secretary of War, on the recom- 
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mendation of the Chief of Engineers, in rescue work or in the repair 
or maintenance of any flood-control work on any tributaries of the 
Mississippi River threatened or destroyed by flood, including the flood 
of 1927. 


I was successful in haying this section amended on the floor 
so as to reach back and cover the flood damages of 1927. The 
effect of this provision depends much upon the construction 
given it by the Chief of Engineers and his associates. The 
chairman of the committee, when asked on the floor of the 
House the this section was to serve, replied it was to 
take care of districts in the condition of the one represented by 
Mr. Racon, of Arkansas. Therefore the legislative intention 
back of this section was to do emergency work where levees 
were destroyed or crevasses made by floods of 1927 and subse- 
quent floods. I am sure the legislative intent was to assist in 
the reconstruction of flood-control works where their destruc- 
tion imperiled any considerable amount of land. However, as 
stated before, this section, and particularly the word “ emer- 
gency ” included therein, has not yet been construed, and the 
extent to which this fund will be available to those in the 
Arkansas Valley remains to be determined. 

In addition to this $10,000,000 which is given outright to 
tributary work, we were able to procure $10,000,000 additional 
to apply to work on the tributaries where they were affected by 
backwaters of the Mississippi. This $10,000,000 can be spent 
only where there is a contribution of one-third part by the 
landowners of the affected area. In other words, in the area 
affected by backwaters of the Mississippi, the Government gives 
$2 and local interests give $1 for flood-control purposes. Hence 
it will be seen that the recent flood control bill carries $20,- 
000,000 for the purpose of flood-control work on the tributaries. 

It is understood that this bill is not in its entirety what the 
Members in the flooded districts wanted. The Members on the 
lower Mississippi and tributary streams were dissatisfied with 
some of the features. The opposition to the bill was so obsti- 
nate it was necessary to compromise if we were to meet the 
perils of another flood which might break loose on us at any 
time. However, as a whole the bill is a good start in the right 
direction and future sessions of Congress can iron out the 
mistakes or failures, if any, in the present bill. Congress has 
given a great skeleton for those interested in flood control to 
work upon in the future. A comprehensive flood-control project 
is not a job to be accomplished in a year, but will require the 
work of years. 

The people in the Arkansas River Valley from Pueblo, Colo., 
to the Mississippi River have for the first time in history a 
start toward the control of the devastating waters of the Ar- 
kansas River. I would remind those interested that the work 
of no individual Congressman or Senator, nor the work of all 
the Congressmen and Senators in the affected area, can accom- 
plish this purpose. They can be effective, but to accomplish 
the full purpose of flood control in the Arkansas River Valley 
they must have the support of every force in the valley. Cham- 
bers of commerce, civic organizations, men of influence in the 
financial and professional world must get in behind the project. 
Their work must not be confined to the influence they may have 
over some individual Congressman or Senator, but their in- 
fluence must be wielded over engineers and those in the execu- 
tive positions of this Government. 

I believe the people in the valley are aroused as never before 
to the terrific effect of the wastage of $60,000,000 which the 
flood of 1927 caused in the Arkansas River Valley. I received 
many letters manifesting interest from individuals and organi- 
zations as far west as Oklahoma City and Wichita, Kans. I 
hope that every chamber of commerce along the Arkansas River 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado will feel their individual responsibility and awaken to the 
great opportunity which lies before us in the procurement of a 
comprehensive flood-control plan for the Arkansas River. I feel 
that Congress has discharged well its duty toward our stricken 
people, and it shall be my purpose during this vacation to acquaint 
the people of my State, and particularly the district which I have 
the honor to serve, with conditions as they are and assist them 
in mobilizing their forces for a long and continued struggle. 


NEW MEXICO LEGISLATION PASSED IN THE SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, in order that my constituents 
may know the legislation passed by me in the House, bills affect- 
ing New Mexico, during the Seventieth Congress, first session, I 
insert herein a short history of each measure which is now a 
Jaw or has passed the House. The list includes only the legisla- 
tion passed and is not a record of the departmental work 
involved in a congressional office, 
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Public Law 169: Authorizing an appropriation of $100,000 to 
the Middle Rio Grande conservancy district, New Mexico, for 
reclamation, flood control, and irrigation of Indian lands which 
intersperse white lands in the district. 

Public Resolution 7: To amend the constitution of New 
Mexico in order to submit to the voters of the State the pro- 
posed amendment passed by the eighth State legislature deal- 
ing with contracts for the development and protection of min- 
erals on State lands. 

Fish hatchery bill: For the establishment of a fish-cultural 
station in New Mexico; included in the omnibus fish hatchery 
bill [H. R. 13383], which passed both the House and Senate. 
Now before the President for signature. 

H. R. 4215: For the relief of Frank L. Merrifield, Raton, 
N. Mex. Passed the House May 25, 1928. Change record of 
discharge in War Department to read “ Honorable discharge.” 

Public Law 194: Approved March 27, 1928. For the protec- 
tion of the watershed within the Caron National Forest, from 
which water is obtained for the Taos Pueblo; N. Mex. 

Private Law 240: For the relief of Omer D. Lewis, for in- 
juries received while aiding Federal officers engaged in sup- 
pressing the sale of liquor to Indians, 

Public Law 553: Granting 250,000 acres of land to the coun- 
ties of Santa Fe, Grant, Luna, and Hidalgo, and the town of 
Silver City, N. Mex., to reimburse them for bonds issued in the 
aid of railroads. Approved May 28, 1928. 

Private Law 255: For the relief of Harry C. Bradley, bring- 
ing Mr. Bradley under the employees’ compensation act for 
tuberculosis contracted in the service of the United States. 

Public Law 296: Providing for acquisition of right of way 
through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. Ap- 
proved April 21, 1928. 

Public Law 279: Extending the provision of the act of 
Congress approved March 20, 1922, entitled “An act to consoli- 
date national forest land.” Act is made applicable to lands 
within former Spanish or Mexican land grants which lie within 
or contiguous to the boundaries of the Carson, Manzano, or 
one Fe National Forests, New Mexico. Approved April 16, 

Increase of pension for Mrs. Lottie A. Rice, Lincoln, N. Mex., 
to $50 per month; Civil War widow. 

H. R. 6496, 6497, 6498, and 6499: Bills providing for compacts 


between New Mexico and adjoining States on rivers in which 


States are jointly interested. Rivers: Rio Grande, Pecos, Cana- 
dian or Red, San Juan, Las Animas, Gila, San Francisco, and 
Cimarron. States: New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
Arizona. 

The four bills favorably reported by Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of the House. On Consent Calendar for pas- 
sage at opening of second session Seventieth Congress, in De- 
cember, 1928. 

Public Law 508: To provide for investigation and survey 
of methods for utilization of Gila River, N. Mex. and Ariz. 
Approved May 25, 1928. 

Public Law 556: Introduced by Congressman HUDSPETH, 
of Texas. For extending the time of construction payments on 
the Rio Grande Federal irrigation project, New Mexico-Texas. 
Reported favorably by Mr. Morrow, from Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. Due to illness of Mr. Hupsrern, Mr. 
Morrow, in conjunction with Texas delegation, worked for 
passage of the bill. Approved May 28, 1928. 

Private Law No. 53: Granting issuance of patent to Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions for a tract of church land on the 
Mescalero Indian Reservation, N. Mex. 

Public Law No. 481: Reserving 14,000 acres of land to the 
Acoma Indians, New Mexico, for grazing purposes. Approved 
May 23, 1928. 

H. R. 12113: Providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain also 
within such State. Passed House May 21, 1928. On Senate 
Calendar for attention second session, Seventieth Congress. 

Public Law 114: An act to grant extension of time under coal 
permits. Introduced by Senator Brarton in the Senate. Favor- 
ably reported by Mr. Morrow from the House Committee on 
the Public Lands. Approved March 9, 1928. 

Appropriations included in the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, approved May 29, 1928, which are of vital importance 
to the State of New Mexico: 

First. One hundred thousand dollars for the middle Rio 
Grande conservancy district, N. Mex., for reclamation, flood 
control, and irrigation of Indian lands in the district. 
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Second. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for raising 
Avalon Dam, Carlsbad irrigation project, N. Mex. 

Third. Seyen thousand five hundred dollars for construction 
of Jemez Bridge, Sia Pueblo, N. Mex. 

Fourth. Seventy thousand dollars to pay the Hatch flood dam- 
ages, New Mexico. 

I feel that all the legislation quoted is constructive and 
beneficial for the future development of New Mexico. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE A. E. B. STEPHENS 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, while I can add nothing to 
the eloquent and heartfelt tributes which have been rendered 
by my colleagues to Colonel STEPHENS, I can not let this occa- 
sion pass without bearing my testimony to his worth as a 
citizen, statesman, and friend. It has been my privilege to 
know him intimately for many years, and I hoped against hope 
in the busy days which attended the closing of the last Con- 
gress that his life would be spared and that we would continue 
to benefit here from his wise counsel and untiring zeal in the 
discharge of the duties of his high office. 

But in the wisdom of Providence it was not to be. We who 
knew him well realize the greatness of our loss, and with 
pride in his achievements and affection for the man do honor 
to his memory. 

For many years Colonel SterpHens served his city faithfully 
and well. As a citizen he never shirked a call to duty, and in 
response to that call he came here to Congress at a time when 
the opportunity for service was never greater. The World 
War had just ended, and he at once devoted himself unspar- 
ingly to the perplexing problems and the heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility which confronted Congress in that trying time. 

His statesmanship was not of the showy type which gains 
for itself headlines in the newspapers. He never sought for 
such publicity, but it would be well for us if we had more 
men willing, as he was, to submit to the drudgery of hard 
work necessary to a thorough understanding of the legislative 
proposals upon which a Member of this body must constantly 
pass judgment. And I think it was in his deyotion to the 
work of his committee—for it is in the committees of the House 
that the more laborious work of the Congress is accomplished ; 
there the facts are gathered and the evidence weighed—that 
he achieved his greatest success, and there his work came to 
full fruition and has left its permanent impress upon the rec- 
ord of the last four Congresses. No committee of the House 
is charged with heavier responsibilities than the great Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Colonel SrepHens’s colleagues on 
that committee have testified to the great value of his work 
there, but it has come to me also to haye some knowledge of it, 
and I know that it entitles him to a well-earned place among 
the constructive statesmen of the last decade. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, it is not as a citizen or statesman that 
he will be best remembered, but as a friend. I doubt if any 
man I have eyer known had more real friends. Quiet and un- 
assuming, with a keen wit and a rare capacity for sympathy, 
always ready to give the best that was in him, Buzz STEPHENS 
endeared himself to a host of friends who will eyer hold him in 
affectionate remembrance, 


STONE MOUNTAIN EXERCISES 


Mr. FAUST. Mr, Speaker, on April 9, at Stone Mountain, 
near Atlanta, Ga., appropriate dedicatory exercises were held 
by the Stone Mountain Memorial Association. 

The monumental undertaking was far from completion but 
had reached the stage where the unveiling ceremonies might 
fittingly be held. The Congress by joint resolution provided 
for a commission of Senators and Representatives to be present 
at the dedicatory service. It was my good fortune to be desig- 
nated as one of the House members of the commission. 

Representative THOMAS M. BELL, of the ninth Georgia dis- 
trict, adjacent to Atlanta, who had been a director of the under- 
taking for many years, was also appointed on the commission, 
and to his unfailing thoughtfulness his colleagues were much 
indebted for many pleasant courtesies. Among them was an 
impromptu reception at the railroad station of his home city, 
where citizens had gathered to greet and welcome their Con- 
gressman and those in his party. It was a splendid expression 
of the esteem and affection in which Congressman BELL is held 
by his constituents. 

The program at Atlanta, both of entertainment and dedica- 
tion, left nothing to be desired. On the afternoon of the ap- 
pointed day a large assemblage gathered at the base of Stone 
Mountain. The president of the association, Mr. Hollis M. 
Randolph, had charge of the program. The exercises were held 
at the foot of this giant rock. Stone Mountain itself is suf- 
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ficient to excite wonder and comment. Its base is nearly 10 
miles in circumference. It rises abruptly to a height of 700 
feet. The side upon which the sculptor is working out the 
details of his conception is almost perpendicular. The sub- 
stance of the mountain is a particularly hard granite. Geolo- 
gists say that the wear of time and elements upon the figures 
wrought will be almost imperceptible. Great masses of the 
outer material have been removed from the place where the 
likenesses are being carved, so that the figures that are chiseled 
therein are on the virgin stone, unmarred by wind or weather. 

When the work so far completed was disclosed by the drop- 
ping of the curtain, the magnitude of the entire undertaking 
became apparent. There was a rough hewn but plainly dis- 
cernible outline of the faithful horse Traveller, and the figure 
of General Lee mounted was almost complete in every detail. 
About twenty times life size, it is up to now the most ambitious 
undertaking of any sculptor. Other figures will join the silent 
leader as the work progresses. 

The exercises attendant upon the unveiling were notable. 
The chief address of presentation was delivered in masterly 
form by Judge Marcus A. Beck, a justice of the Supreme Court 
of Georgia. He traced in interesting and eloquent detail the life, 
activities, and character of General Lee. This address, as well 
as the response and other proceedings, are available, and would 
be found entertaining and valuable. 

The response and acceptance for the Nation was fittingly 
and happily made by Mayor Walker, of New York City. An 
interesting part of the exercises was the signal for the unveil- 
ing, which was given by the release of carrier pigeons, the door 
being opened by Robert E. Lee, 4th, the sturdy and handsome 
3-year-old great-grandson of the general, 

Of course, in such an atmosphere and at such an event the 
memories and traditions of the southland were a part. The 
personality and character of their chieftain will always be 
revered. The visual imagery upon Stone Mountain is but an 
added expression of the memories and sentiments they cherish. 
More than two generations after the conflict in which he played 
an important part, it seems most appropriate that the exercises 
should be joined by those from all sections of the country and 
official cognizance taken by the Congress. All could sincerely 
join in the feeling that here indeed was an occasion that 
emphasized again the reunion of North and South, which 
happily has for years been accomplished. 


MY ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE NINTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK : 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress has just closed, and under the unanimous 
permission granted to me by my colleagues in the House I haye 
the honor of making this report to the voters of my district of 
my activities with respect to the important legislation which 
has been under consideration by the Congress. 

As I said in my report two years ago, we must establish 
contacts. This, my fourth annual report, is distributed in the 
hope that it will stimulate thought and a deeper sense of the 
responsibility relative to the work of the National Legislature, 
as well as to enable you to determine to what degree and in 
what manner I haye striven to represent my district and its 
variegated interests. 

The Seventieth Congress convened December 5, 1927, the 
Members of which were elected in November of 1926. As you 
doubtless know each Congress has two sessions—a long session 
and a short session. The one just closed was what is known 
as the long session and continued from December 5 to May 29. 

Because of the multiplicity of important legislative matters 
that came up for consideration and deliberation, I can deal but 
briefly in this report with only the outstanding questions that 
came before us. 

TAXATION 


The new revenue act which the two Houses finally passed 
and the President signed will cut taxes $222,000,000. In all the 
legislation affecting this branch of our economic legislation I 
have consistently maintained an attitude of opposition to any 
plan which sought to give a larger reduction to the wealthy 
than it would to those of low or moderate incomes, thus 
relieving that part of our public least able to bear the tax. 

In the new tax bill the Ways and Means Committee followed 
three principles. First, that the reductions should not be such 
as would produce a deficit in the Treasury; second, that the 
reductions should be distributed where relief appeared more 
necessary and advisable; and third, that the taxes that had 
not been reduced since the World War should be given special 
attention. The following table will show precisely how each 
individual class is affected by the new rates: 
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Decrease in revenue effected under bill reducing tar cuts 
The rate changes provided by the new tax reduction bill follow: 
i REDUCTION IN REVENUB 


Corporation rate, reduced 13½ to 12 per cent $123, 000, 000 
Corporation exemption, increased $2,000 to 83,000 12, 000, 000 
Automobile tax, repealed -<ne 66, 000, 000 

Admissions tax, exemption increased from 75 cents to $3- aM pry 000 


Club dues, exemption raised $10 to 825 
Earned inne on increased $20,000 to $30,000_ 4, 500, 000 


INCREASE IN REVENUE 


Withholding tax at source „„ 2, 000, 000 
Prize fights admissions, 25 per cent over 85. — 750, 000 
Foreign-built yachts, customs ----.-.------_---------- 50, 000 

int :.... 8 2. 800, 000 
Mot COROIN Sea ORI sweeter eS Ueno eR e 222, 495, 000 


APPROPRIATIONS 


One of the most important functions of the Government is the 
raising of revenue and appropriations. At the opening of each 
session the President, through the Bureau of the Budget; sub- 
mits an estimate of the money that will be necessary to carry 
on the work of the various governmental departments. Upon 
the basis of these estimates, which embraces approximately 
1,000 pages in the bill, the various appropriation committees 
submit the various supply bills. During the last session of 
Congress the total amount appropriated was $4,595,448,625.59. 
The following are the major appropriation bills and the amount 
carried in each bill: 


Jay pel hee herd oak ob oat Late Dots ment ad Heth $139, 325 793. 88 
District of Tolumbiz—„%7) 87, 625, 208. 00 
Executive and independent offices___.______ —— 527, 593, 111. 00 
peal nr for nce aa ea SG) ee Se ny +t 7 856, 5 = 
Renee | BO EE OO 
State, Justice, Commie, and Labor. , 820, 597. 

— 1, 061, 342, 060. 00 

Treasury and Post Office. St 911 221: 50 
First deficiency ~--~- 

Second a S NES ASE 9, 172, 485. 76 

Permanent pRa] and indefinites - 1. 388. 753. 735. 53 

A TTT eve 595, 448, 625. 59 


The term “ permanent appropriations ” is used to indicate 
expenditures authorized by previous Congresses. 
REVENUES 
The following table shows the manner of raising revenues to 
meet the above-mentioned expenditures : 


(Ber nS eee Sed ely SNOS a ee 5 eee Ra as a See $602, , 000. 00 
ipo Wy} ATO ORENT URAT TRA ee ie ee 2, 065, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 640, 545, 000. 00 


501, 952, 314. 00 


Total 3. 809, 497, 314. 00 
Gross total receiptsz . 753, 000, 000. 00 


Gross total receipts (estimated — 4,562, 497, 314. 00 


While the foregoing would indicate a deficit, it is assumed, 
based on past experience, that actual cash withdrawals will 
fall sufficiently short of the sum total of the appropriations 
as actually to leave a surplus. 

THE POSTAL EMPLOYEES NIGHT DIFFERENTIAL BILL 

After working for several years on a bill that would grant a 
differential in pay for night workers in the Postal Service, the 
bill was finally passed by the House and the Senate, but was 
vetoed by the President. I was very happy to give my hearty 
support to this meritorious legislation which is favored by all 
post-office employees and which finally became a law. To my 
mind, it was a needed recognition of deserved public service in 
a substantial manner. And may I add that the men and women 
of the service gladdened my heart by their appreciation, as 
expressed by countless letters and telegrams. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Next to universal peace the greatest problem of the day in our 
country, aS well as in every other country, is the great problem 
of unemployment. Its proper solution will relieve many other 
perplexing problems. It should also reduce the tax burdens now 
overwhelming our cities, towns, and villages. It will greatly 
lessen the work now forced upon social service and charity or- 
ganizations. It will decrease the number now housed in alms- 
houses and other abiding places throughout the land. It will 
sharply decrease the temptation that prompts men to crime, with 
a consequent diminishing number of those that are held in soli- 
tary confinement throughout the country. In a word, it will 
eliminate the misery and grief that accompanies great periods 
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of industrial depression with the contentment and happiness 
that goes with steady uninterrupted employment. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


A question that has engaged the attention of Congress for 
several sessions is Muscle Shoals, and considerable discussion 
took place during the present session in the Senate and in the 
House upon this subject. 

The proponents of the measure advert to the already large 
governmental investment, the advantage of the plant as a means 
of producing cheap nitrate and fertilizer as a benefit to our 
farmers. The discussion developed the proposition that the 
United States, having so heavy an investment, could not afford 
at this time to entirely abandon the project, but should utilize 
the works for the benefit of the public in the production of 
electric energy that would furnish, in addition to nitrate and 
fertilizer, light and power as well to a tremendous section of 
the country, It is hoped that the public will get cheaper light 
and power, because the Government will control the power 
project. 

An amendment was written into the bill which permits of the 
manufacture of nitrates and the development of electrical 
energy, but prevents the manufacture of fertilizer except for 
experimental purposes, I voted for the above amendment and 
for the bill. Muscle Shoals in operation is a great national 
asset; while idle it is a white elephant on our hands. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The sympathy of the Nation went out to the poor people of 
the Mississippi Valley when that vast territory was inundated 
by an avalanche of water 300 miles in length and 100 miles in 
width, covering, as it did, every city, village, and farm. 

I believe it to be a national problem financed and controlled 
by the Federal Government, and for that reason I supported 
legislation recommended by the Flood Control Committee, which 
personally investigated this great question. This measure re- 
ceived the sanction of a large majority of the Members of the 
House and Senate. I voted in the affirmative. 


THE BOULDER CANYON PROJECT 


The paramount purpose of this legislation is the protection of 
human life and property in Imperial Valley, Calif., now under a 
constant menace of destruction from floods. A further explana- 
tion of the bill is found in the report of the present Secretary 
of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, in which he states: 


The general plan and purpose of this measure have my support and 
I favor its being made a national undertaking to be carried out and 
administered by the Federal Government, 


While Boulder Dam is primarily a flood-control and irrigation 
project, it is capable of developing considerable electrical power 
and will be a source of domestic water supply for southern Cali- 
fornia. Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals will add to the wealth 
of the Nation and provide employment to many thousands of 
our people. I voted for the Boulder Dam project. 


IMMIGRATION 


The House of Representatives enacted a bill liberalizing the 
present immigration laws by permitting, to a limited extent, 
the reuniting of families who have been separated by reason 
of the immigration policy which has been in effect since the 
enactment of the original quota restrictive immigration act of 
1921. It was my pleasure to support this human legislation, 
because in my judgment it was a mistaken policy to permit the 
entry of a husband or father and to exclude for a great number 
of years the remainder of the family. 

This legislation, without interference with the quota assigned 
to the various nations, merely grants a preference to the fam- 
ilies of aliens who are already residents of the United States. 
It in no way changes our present immigration policy, but it 
selects, as it were, for future immigration those who are most 
likely to make America their permanent home. I very gladly 
supported this legislation permitting the reuniting of separated 
families. 

COAL 


Any number of bills and resolutions were presented bearing 
on this important subject. It is a matter of regret to report 
that no definite action was taken by those in control of either 
branch of the Congress to meet the issue and bring about a 
suitable solution of this very vital problem. Despite the recog- 
nized dilemma of the operators who are verging on bankruptcy, 
that the miners are suffering with their families in untold 
hardship and misery, and that chaos and confusion obtains in 
both bituminous and anthracite fields, nothing has been done. 

Public opinion must in the end be concentrated upon a situa- 
tion that calls for constructive remedial legislation. 


0 
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The coal industry is one of the most disorganized in the 
United States. The public suffers from constant strikes, and 
the workers suffer from unemployment and low standards of 
living. 

RADIO 

I supported the bill extending the life of the Radio Commis- 
sion another year, believing it necessary to enable that body to 
work out the many important and difficult problems which sur- 
round the art of the radio. I opposed the amendment which 
directs the commission to make equal allocation to each of the 
five zones for the reason that the licensing authority already 
had sufficient power conferred upon them to deal with this ques- 
tion and because broadcasting should be allocated on the basis 
not of population but of radio receiving sets. The act of 1927 
provided briefly that there shall be an equitable distribution of 
radio service in the various five zones; this amendment ties the 
hands of the commission and retards the progress of the radio. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

The joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion fixing the commencement of the terms of President, Vice 
President, Members of Congress, and fixing the time of the 
assembling of Congress, was defeated in the House. 

While this resolution was being considered many amendments 
were proposed, one of which would extend the terms of Repre- 
sentatives from two to four years, their elections to be held at 
the same time the President is elected. 

While I favor summoning the Congress to meet at an earlier 
date than is now provided, I voted against the adoption of this 
resolution because of the uncertainty of some of its provisions. 

Under this proposal the new Congress will have to canvass 
the electoral vote for President and Vice President within 20 
days after it convenes, and should a deadlock occur serious con- 
sequences might result. I hope a perfected resolution will be 
offered in the next session, and if it is free from faulty pro- 
visions, I shall support it. 

In attempting to amend the Constitution it should not be done 
hurriedly ; deliberate rather than hasty consideration should be 
the rule. One recent amendment hastily considered has proven 
disastrous. It has been productive of graft, perjury, and other 
unlawful acts, including that of murders, in its attempted en- 
forcement. The failure of the eighteenth amendment is still 
fresh in the minds of the people. Therefore let us consider 
carefully this amendment before submitting it to the States for 
ratification. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Haugen bill was introduced again, and after passing the 
House and Senate it was vetoed by the President, who de- 
nounced it as unsound economically, suggesting it would injure 
rather than benefit the farmer. Many agricultural organizations 
in our State opposed this bill, fearing it would do great harm 
to the industry—I yoted against this bill. The relief the farm- 
ers are asking for now is a reduction in freight rates on farm 
products, a reduction in taxes, better roads, and improved 
marketing facilities, I have supported legislation designed to 
bring about this needed relief. 

PROHIBITION 

Many bills were introduced to modify the Volstead Act. 
They were all referred to the Judiciary Committee, but no 
action, I regret to say, was taken on them during this session. 

PENSION BILLS 


With the exception of a bill increasing the rates of pensions 
for widows of Civil War veterans no pension bills except omni- 
bus bills were passed in the past session of Congress. Several 
widows residing in my district in whose cases I was interested 
were granted pensions and increases in pensions in the omnibus 
bill which passed the House and Senate and was signed by the 
President. 

The general pension bill increased the rates for Civil War 
veterans’ widows from $30 to $40 per month; also provided for 
the payment of this larger rate to all widows who had attained 
the age of 75 but must have been married prior to June 27, 
1905. 

I was very glad to yote in favor of this bill for the dependent 
widows of our veterans of the Civil War. 


CONVICT LABOR BILL 
I voted for the bill which enables the State to prohibit the 
shipment of prison-made goods as articles of interstate com- 
merce, It was supported by organized labor and many business 
and civic organizations. 
WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 
To care for several thousand ex-service men who have not as 


yet applied for their adjusted compensation, the Congress en- 
acted legislation amending the World War adjusted compensa- 
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tion law. This amendment comprised three major provisions as 
follows: 

First. It extended for a period of two years the time within 
which application may be filed for adjusted compensation. 

Second. It removed all doubt as to the finality of the deter- 
mination of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy concerning the validity of a lost application. 

Third. It extended the benefits of the act to dependents of 
veterans who bave been absent from their homes, continuousiy 
and without explanation, for a period of seven years. 

This bill received the unanimous vote of the membership of 
the House of Representatives, among which I was glad to be 
numbered. It was a just and meritorious measure. 

AMENDMENTS TO WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Other measures of concern to our ex-service men which re- 
ceived my support were the amendment to the World War 
veterans’ act, liberalizing the present war risk insurance re- 
quirements, and the Rogers bill providing $15,000,000 to ex- 
tend the hospitalization facilities of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

OTHER IMPORTANT BILLS 


In addition to the bills which I have thus far touched upon 
Congress acted upon many other measures of more or less im- 
portance. Among them may be included: 

The bill to investigate submarine disasters, postal rates reyi- 
sion, alien property bill, coordination of public-health activities, 
merchant marine bill, good roads, migratory bird refuge bill, 
public buildings bill, Federal employees’ pay bill, customs inspec- 
tors’ pay bill, immigration inspectors’ pay bill, fourth-class post- 
master allowances, and aviation. With the exception of sev- 
eral amendments, I supported these measures. 

THE UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Many important measures, some good, some bad, are not 
acted upon as the first session of the Seventieth Congress goes 
into history. These necessarily will be pressed by the pro- 
ponents when the second session is called to order early in De- 
cember. Among these I might mention: 

The all-American canal (Great Lakes to Hudson), the uni- 
versal conscription act, reapportionment of Congress, railroad 
consolidation, resale price bill, regulation of motor busses, the 
Sunday observance (or blue law), postal employees’ Saturday 
half holiday, Pullman surcharge, coal bill, national education 
bill, amendment to retirement act, and prohibition modification. 

SUMMARY 


It is difficult to realize the vast amount of work that comes to 
the attention of the average Congressman every day in the week. 
I mean by this statement not only the legislation which has to 
be considered in the committees and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives but also the many personal-service requests which 
arrive in eyery mail—requests for assistance in pension cases, 
compensation claims, civil-service examinations, immigration 
and passport matters, Federal appointments, and innumerable 
minor matters, all of which enable the Congressman to be of 
better service to his constituents and arouse a greater and more 
personal interest on the part of the people in their Government. 

During the session I haye not been absent from any of the 
important roll calls, except in case of illness or when in con- 
ference with people of our district who were interested in 
important legislation. An inspection of the official voting 
records will show my record of attendance to have been high. 

Never in a single instance was there any persuasion from 
political boss, leader, or organization to influence me for or 
against any legislation. I cast my vote on every question 
according to conviction and having in mind the best interests 
of the people. 

This intelligent and active cooperation between the people 
and their Representative is in every way essential if we expect 
to improve the machinery of our Government. To stimulate that 
interest in my district is the motive which prompts my publish- 
ing this annual report of my congressional activities. Although 
Congress has adjourned until December, my office at Washington 
will remain open to serve the people of our district. I shall 
also continue my Brooklyn office, where I can be reached when 
Congress is not in session. By maintaining these two offices 
and by keeping them open throughout the year I am enabled 
to render effective service to the residents of the ninth congres- 
sional district. 

Of course, at times Congress is subjected to unnecessary 
criticism, but regardless of any such criticism I regard it a very 
great honor to be the Representative of our district in the 
greatest and most powerful legislative body in the world. 

I am therefore profoundly grateful to all for the confidence 
reposed in me during my years of service in the House, and 
I shall continue to represent my district and its people to the 
very best of my ability. 
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DECAYING SHRINES AND TEMPLES OF CHINA 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, on a recent visit to China, I 
was appalled to see the state of dilapidation and ruin into 
which most of the temples and shrines of that unknown country 
has fallen. Old buildings and monuments whose lovely beauty 
has enthralled dignitaries and scholarly travelers are going 
fast into decay and if left alone these manifestations of Chinese 
civilization will follow into dust those of the Aztec and Incas. 

Beautiful shrines and temples on the approach to the Ming 
Tombs are nearly naked. Others at the Summer Palace and 
Yellow Temple and at all the sacred spots in that untouched 
country are already defaced. The orange red and blue walls 
and the three-tiered roofs of superb yellow tiles that charac- 
terize so many of the historic places in China are falling apart 
and will soon be gone. Many of these buildings are of frame 
construction, except ‘their tiled roofs, and they will go more 
rapidly than the others. 

Money is needed to restore them all. The Chinese are with- 
out the means to do it. Poverty is almost the rule with them. 
Their spending capacity is almost nil, and added to this, politi- 
cal chaos exists throughout their land. If these monuments 
and temples are to be saved, the time to do it is now and 
delay will mean their ruin and loss. Forward-looking citi- 
zens of our own country, I trust, will rise to the opportunity and 
save these beautiful buildings that speak so fully of the artis- 
tic struggles of by-gone orientals. 

It is only fair to those that come after us for us to preserve 
intact for them not only our own art and architecture but as 
well the art and architecture of the ancients. We do not do 
our full duty merely by passing on to them our own works. 
It is our equal duty to pass on to them the art of the ancients 
and other expressions of their creative genius. 


THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, from Chester C. Davis, for- 
merly commissioner of agriculture for my State of Montana, I 
have just received a very warm letter of appreciation of what 
I have done in Congress in connection with legislative matters 
having a bearing on the welfare of the farmers of my State and 
district, as well as of the Nation. Mr. Davis, who is now con- 
nected with the Agricultural Service in Washington, an office 
which conducts research, information, and representation work 
for various agricultural organizations, including the Farmers’ 
Union and the American Farm Bureau Federation, states that 
it was at the suggestion of the farm groups that the letter 
was written. 

I deeply appreciate this communication from the farm or- 
ganizations. I appreciate it especially because Mr. Davis states 
therein that I have always been active in this regard, and 
very graciously adds that he recalls the day when I made the 
first address delivered in the House of Representatives for the 
farm bill of 1924, during my first session in Congress. 

My hope is that this evidence of work already done and of 
interest shown will assure me a patient hearing here and 
among the people it is my honor to represent as I call attention 
to what I know to be a very dangerous proposal advanced in a 
seductive manner to the farmers of this country. I refer to 
the false and misleading doctrine that agriculture will be helped 
by downing the tariff. 

Several speeches have been made here covering in a broad 
way the beneficial effects to agriculture of a protective tariff, 
I shall refer only to wheat, sheep and wool, cattle, pouitry, 
dairy products, and sugar. I select these because they are 
basic commodities in my State, 

The history is written in both laws and experience to prove 
the value and necessity of tariffs on these articles. This his- 
tory is that under the tariff law of 1913, when the Democratic 
theory of the tariff on agricultural products was put into effect, 
all of these basic Montana products except sugar were put on 
the free list without any tariff protection whatever, and that 
sugar had a much lower rate than it has now under a Repub- 
lican tariff. As soon as the war was over and the trade of the 
world began to flow normally again, the farmers of America 
paid for that fundamental error with the ruin of their industry. 
At once the stored-up food and animal products of South 
America, Australia, and all the low-cost sections of the earth 
appeared at our ports in tremendous cargoes. With no ade- 
quate tariff wall to hurdle they came in, cheap and free. Thus 
American farmers paid the price of a shortsighted policy by 
direct and disastrous competition with countries of low living 
standards, ill-paid labor, and cheap transportation by water. 

In the midst of that tragedy a Republican Congress was 
elected and it wrote at once an emergency tariff bill. But there 
was a Democratic President then who held the traditional 
theory of free trade or low duties on agriculture, and he vetoed 
the bill. That is bitter history, and history repeats itself, 
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In 1921 there was a Republican President, as well as a Repub- 
lican majority in Congress, and the first concern was again for 
agriculture. An emergency bill was passed and signed, putting 
protective rates to guard our own farm products and save the 
American market for our own producers. In 1922 the present 
tariff law was enacted, and on each and every one of these 
Montana products a protective tariff was placed or materially 
increased. None was left on the free list, and every farmer who 
produces these things benefited greatly thereby. 

I am aware, of course, that the opposition questions the value 
to the farmer of a tariff on some of these products. They 
select, for example, dates when the tariff on wheat has not by 
itself held the Minneapolis prices on comparative grades above 
those at Winnipeg. But that is like saying that the Battle of 
Bull Run proves that the Union lost the Civil War. It is true 
that a large surplus here and a shortage in Canada will reduce 
or overcome the benefit of our tariff. Our surplus sold abroad 
is continually dragging down the domestic price by competition 
at Liverpool. But the established fact is—and it can not be 
controverted—that under the existing tariff wheat prices do 
tend to be higher in the United States than in Canada. And 
this in spite of the fact that Canadian wheat averages higher 
in intrinsic quality, considering our entire country. It is only 
Montana which meets and competes successfully with Canada in 
quality. 

The food research institute of Stanford University says, 
basing its conclusions on Government reports and individual 
investigations, and comparing the Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
markets through the crop years of 1923-24, 1924-25, and 1925-26, 
that under the present tariff on wheat, in the ordinary crop year, 
the price margin in favor of American spring wheat averages 
about 26 cents a bushel. The margin varies and it is some- 
times wiped out or even reversed, but altogether there is no 
question that with a substantial tariff duty on wheat imported 
into the United States for domestic consumption wheat prices 
tend to stand higher in the United States than in Canada. We 
do not get the full benefit of the 42 cents tariff rate because we 
export a surplus. The control of that surplus until our popu- 
lation increases to consume it is the most acute of our prob- 
lems. I am also quite convinced that there would be benefits to 
the producers of Montana high-grade wheat from the repeal of 
the drawback or milling in bond provision of the tariff. I shall 
press for a consideration of that point when the revision of the 
tariff confronts the next Congress. There are also other eco- 
nomic forces which reduce and at times reverse the margin. 
But there is some real benefit, and certainly no one who under- 
stands the facts will say that because the tariff on wheat is not 
fully 100 per cent effective, the remedy is to rob the farmers of 
what benefit they do receive. Surely no one can suggest that 
except he whose ingrained political theories ans traditions set 
his prejudices above his judgment, 

Montana has also become a sugar-producing State. In 1926 
Montana and the contiguous fields of Wyoming produced 130, 
000 tons of sugar beets. In that same year imports into the 
United States of cane and beet sugar amounted to $244,000,000, 
a value of two and one-half times the farm value of our national 
domestic production. The average quantity of sugar obtained that 
year from a ton of beets was about 254 pounds. The mini- 
mum guaranteed price as a whole was $7 a ton, so that the 
grower received a minimum of 2.76 cents a pound for sugar 
in the beet. The Cuban grower got 1 cent a pound for his is 
the cane. The difference is 1.76 cents, which is the tariff 
rate per pound. The American beet grower got the benefit. 
But the tariff rate under the democratic law of 1913 was only 
1.005 cents, and I have personally in debate wrung from two 
Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
men who would help write the new tariff law should their 
party come back into power, the statement that they would 
again reduce the tariff on sugar. Reduction to the rate of the 
1913 law would cost the beet grower about $1.90 on every ton 
of beets he grew. No; it must be neither reduced nor elimi- 
nated, but instead it must be made more permanently effec- 
tive by limiting the importation of free sugar from the 
Philippines. 

Now as to wool. The Democratic tariff law of 1913 put wool 
on the free list, and there is high Democratie authority in 
both the Senate and the House that they would also do that 
again if they could. The Republican law of 1922 put a duty 
on wool of from 12 cents to 31 cents a pound. Montana pro- 
duces about 24,000,000 pounds of wool. The effect of the tariff 
therefore interests us materially. In January, 1914, while the 
Democratic tariff law of 1913 was in effect and before war 
prices prevailed, the Boston price of wool was actually below 
that of London, and in 1921 it was only 15.1 cents above. Then 
came the emergency act of 1921 and the act of 1922 establish- 
ing the present wool duty. In 1922 the Boston price went 31.5 
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cents above the London price, and it has exceeded it by from 
21 cents to 33 cents ever since. And it was not wool alone 
which was on the free list under the Democratic law. Sheep, 
mutton, and lamb likewise came in free. All are protected by 
tariff duties to-day. 

The raisers of cattle are likewise greatly benefited by the 
tariff as it is now written. Instead of any reduction the in- 
clusion of hides is advisable. The Democratic tariff law of 
1913 put fresh beef, veal, and live cattle on the free list and 
thus in open competition with the Argentine and all the world. 
We still import a part of our beef supply and the tariff is 
therefore effective in protecting our domestic price. This is 
likewise true of butter and poultry. Both have been given 
advanced rates which must be maintained and increased, for 
any reduction would be well-nigh fatal to these industries. 

The growers of all these Montana products are keenly alive 
to the value of the present tariff to themselves. That is evi- 
denced by the fact that I have heard from representatives of 
them all asking me to help maintain and in some instances to 
secure increases in the existing schedules. I now have before 
the Tariff Commission a case of the poultry producers for 
increases. The Montana Stockgrowers’ Association has asked 
for an advance in the tariff on beef products and for a duty on 
hides. The beet-sugar growers have asked defense of the 
integrity of their schedules and protection from the advancing 
competition of free sugar from the Philippines. The wheat 
growers and the wool men are of like mind, and I am in 
accord with them all. The protective tariff is a necessity to 
maintain our own farm industry against cheap foreign products. 

But what, you ask, has this to do with the dangerous fallacy 
that downward Democratic revision of the tariff will elevate 
the farmer? Just this: The history of Democratic tariff writing 
is that while they are reducing the tariff schedules on industry, 
and thus lessening the power of labor and industry to buy the 
farmer's products, they have always even more greatly reduced 
or eliminated entirely the tariff on products of the farm. 

That, however, is not the only reason for caution in accept- 
ing such a doctrine. While it is important to take into account 
immediate price problems in considering the tariff, we must not 
fail also to look well and clearly into the future. In indulg- 
ing the hope to increase the benefits of the tariff to agricul- 
ture we must recognize some important facts. And one out- 
standing fact is that our agriculture is becoming less de- 
pendent on the foreign market while industry is becoming more 
dependent on it. Agricultural exports are now a diminishing 
part not only of our total exports but also are becoming a 
smaller percentage of the total domestic production in agri- 
culture. On the other hand, exported industrial products are 
rapidly becoming a greater per cent of our total exports, and 
also a gradually increasing percentage of the fast-mounting 
output of our industries. 

A few figures will illustrate these fundamental and inter- 
esting tendencies. In 1900 our agricultural exports were 62 
per cent of the total value of all our national exports, In 1910 
our agricultural exports had fallen to 51 per cent, in 1914 
to 49 per cent, and in 1926 to only 41 per cent of our total 
exports. In the four-year period 1899 to 1903 we exported ap- 
proximately 23.9 per cent of the total value of all our animal 
products and of our farm crops not fed. The per cent had 
fallen to 14.4 by 1909-1913. In 1914-1918 the percentage in- 
creased to 18.5 on account of exceptional conditions occasioned 
by the war, but it had declined again to 14.7 in 1926. 

Now let us see what has happened regarding manufactured 
exports in relation to the domestic production of industry for 
the same period. In 1899 we exported 9.8 per cent of the value 
added by manufacturers in this country, compared with 13.1 
per cent in 1913, 12.6 per cent in 1921, 8.8 per cent in 1923, and 
10.4 per cent in 1925. Thus the proportion which manufactured 
exports bear to the total value added by manufactures in this 
country has more than held its own since the beginning of the 
century, notwithstanding the phenomenal increase of 546 per 
cent in the total value added by domestic manufactures. In 
approximately the same period—1900-1904 to 1922-1926—the 
value of agricultural exports increased only 122 per cent, while 
that of all other exports advanced 338 per cent. 

In view of this fact that agriculture is becoming continually 
less and industry steadily more dependent on the foreign 
market, it would be dangerous for the friends of the farmer to 
urge a drastic downward revision of the tariff. As industry 
becomes more dependent on world markets and as our foreign 
investments grow—that is to say, as we become more and more 
a creditor nation—the sentiment for lower tariffs or for free 
trade will grew stronger and stronger among the nonagricul- 
tural population and the cities’ interest in cheap food will aid 
in bringing about this change of sentiment. Then when pro- 
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tectionism and free trade shall have traded supporters and the 
farmers shall be even more clear than they are now as to the 
need to themselyes of protection they may not be strong enough 
in numbers to maintain the protective system which some of 
their mistaken friends are now so willing in their ignorance to 
destroy. 

At that time we may find in this country too late a repetition 
of the history of England in the first half of the nineteenth 
eentury. Then the farmers of England became too weak in 
Parliament, through the growth of the cities, to maintain tariff 
protection and their markets were thrown open to foreign com- 
petition, with resulting ruin and disaster. It is certainly in 
the interest of all our farmers, especially of those of Montana 
and of all other States similarly situated, to maintain and 
strengthen—not destroy—that protective system from which 
they are now in a position to derive ever-increasing benefits. 

It is not only a study of such facts and figures which con- 
vinces me of this danger. I have in my files the propaganda 
of textile manufacturers of New England for a reduction of the 
tariff on wool. I have the propaganda of the international 
bankers, who have great investments abroad, for tariff reduc- 
tions to open wide our markets to the products of the world. I 
have the evidence of city populations along the eastern coast and 
elsewhere demanding the cheap food which can so easily reach 
them by sea. Many of them know as relatives the producers 
in foreign lands better than they yet know the people and the 
needs of the great farm areas of the interior of America. To 
them the vision of building and maintaining a mighty America 
through the development of all its own resources may not always 
be as clear as the vision of cheaper meat and sugar and bread 
and butter and poultry and clothes, and in that regard I regret 
to say that they see eye to eye with those who hold the free- 
trade and low-tariff tradition of the Democrats. 

Thus join together the free traders and the international 
bankers in a league for a transparent effort to make of the 
farmers a catspaw to begin the tearing down of that pro- 
tective tariff system which at once guards agriculture from 
ruinous competition in what it sells and helps to keep pros- 
perous and possessed of high purchasing power domestic in- 
dustry and labor, which furnish it the best home market in the 
world. In that home market our farmers sell nearly 90 per cent 
of what they produce. The words Down with the tariff“ in 
the mouth of a farmer are the words of suicide. 

There will be revisions in the tariff law, but they must be 
made by a Republican Congress, which will again protect agri- 
culture along with labor and industry, and not under the Demo- 
cratic theory, which will repeat history by not only opening the 
gate but throwing down the fence. 


STATUS OF BILLS REFERRED TO THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
AT CLOSE OF FIRST SESSION SEVENTIETH CONGRESS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I am inserting in the Recorp 
the usual report of the Committee on Indian Affairs covering 
the bills considered during the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress. It is my intention to complete this report at the 
end of the Congress, including a more detailed discussion of the 
status and need of legislation having to do with the welfare of 
the American Indians. Since the statement at the close of the 
last Congress there has been received the report of the Institute 
for Government Research covering the problem of Indian ad- 
ministration. It has been too recently received, however, for 
discussion at this time or for application to the deliberations of 
the committee in the session just closed. It is, however, in 
the hands of the members of the committee. 

During the session 89 bills were given final consideration and 
reported to the House. Of these, 58 have already become law 
and 1 was removed from the calendar because its provisions 
were included in the second deficiency bill. There are 14 
measures which have passed the House and are pending in the 
Senate. Eight bills which have passed the Senate are now 
pending before the House committee. The status of all bills 
which have been reported is shown in the following tabulation. 
The bills are arranged numerically, an asterisk (*) being used 
to indicate those which have become law. Since 992 bilis have 
become law during the entire session, these 58 comprise 5.74 per 
cent of the total for the session: 

*H.R.70: Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to exe- 
cute an agreement with the Middle Rio Grande conservancy 
district providing for conservation, irrigation, drainage, and 
fiood control for the Pueblo Indian lands in the Rio Grande 
Valley, N. Mex. (H. Rept. 380. S. 700 substituted. Public 
Law 169.) 

H. R. 167: To amend the act of February 12, 1925 (Public, 
No, 402, 68th Cong.), so as to permit the Cowlitz Tribe of 
Indians to file suit in the Court of Claims under said act. (H. 
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Rept. 1029. Passed House May 7, 1928. Passed Senate May 10, 
1928. May 18, 1928, returned with veto message. May 19, 1028, 
referred to committee.) 

+ H.R.173: To provide funds for the upkeep of the Puyallup 
Indian Cemetery at Tacoma, Wash. (H. Rept. 547. Public 
Law 204.) 

H. R. 308: Authorizing an appropriation for the survey and 
investigation of the placing of water on the Michaud division 
and other lands on the Fort Hall Indian Reservation. (H. 
Rept. 485. Public Law 203.) 

H. R. 356: To amend section 2 of the act of March 3, 1905, 
entitled “An act to ratify und amend an agreement with the 
Indians residing on the Shoshone or Wind River Indian Reser- 
vation, in the State of Wyoming, and to make appropriations 
to carry the same into effect.” (H. Rept. 549. Public Law 192.) 

II. R. 431: To authorize the payment of certain taxes to 
Okanogan County, in the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes. (H. Rept. 736. Public Law 301.) 

*H.R.441: To authorize an appropriation to pay half the 
cost of a bridge and road on the Hoopa Valley Reservation, 
Calif. (H. Rept. 480. Public Law 402.) 

H. R. 462: Providing for a per capita payment of $100 to 
each enrolled member of the Chippewa Tribe of Minnesota from 
the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of the United 
States. (H. Rept. 589. Amended to provide payment of $25. 
Public Law 172.) 

II. R. 491: Authorizing the attorney general of the State of 
California to bring suit in the Court of Claims on behalf of the 
Indians of California. (H. Rept. 951. Public Law 423.) 

H. R. 3539: For the relief of Frank Murray. (H. Rept. 
1390. Private Law 279.) 

H. R. 5479. To provide for the purchase of land, livestock, and 
agricultural equipment for the Alabama and Coushatta Indians 
in Polk County, Tex., and for other purposes. (H. Rept, 824. 
Included in the second deficiency bill, H. R. 13878, in slightly 
different form. The latter bill became public law.) 

H.R. 5574. Authorizing the Lower Spokane and the Lower 
Pend d'Oreille or Lower Kalispell Tribes or Bands of Indians 
of the State of Washington, or any of them, to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims. (H. Rept. 958. S. 1480, which 
is listed below, substituted and passed by House on May 7, 
1928.) 

H. R. 6862. Authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of indi- 
vidual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States. (H. Rept. 940. Public 
Law 347.) 

H. R. 7204. To authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, 
and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1358.) 

H. R. 7207. To appropriate treaty funds due the Wisconsin 
Pottawatomie Indians. (H. Rept. 553. S. 1759, listed below, 
substituted and passed.) 

H. R. 7346: Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment thereon in 
claims which the Winnebago Tribe of Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1389. 
Passed House in amended form on May 21, 1928.) 

*H. R. 7463: Amending an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims. (H. Rept. 948. Public Law 267.) 

H. R. 8280: Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims which the 
northwestern bands of Shoshone Indians may have against the 
United States. (H. Rept. 1030. S. 710, listed below, substi- 
tuted and passed House in amended form on April 16, 1928.) 

H. R. 8281: To provide for the withdrawal of certain de- 
scribed lands in the State of Nevada for the use and benefit of 
the Indians of the Walker River Reservation, (H. Rept. 176. 
Public Law 88.) 

+H. R. 8282: To provide for the permanent withdrawal of 
certain lands bordering on and adjacent to Summit Lake, Nev., 
for the Paiute, Shoshone, and other Indians. (H. Rept. 177. 
Public Law 89.) 

H. R. 8291: To amend section 1 of the act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. L. 855), “An act to provide for determining the heirs 
of deceased Indians, for the disposition and sale of allotments 
of deceased Indians, for the leasing of allotments, and for other 
purposes.” (H. Rept. 465. Public Law 90.) 

II. R. 8292: To reserve 120 acres on the public domain for 
the use and benefit of the Koosharem Band of Indians residing 
in the vicinity of Koosharem, Utah. (H. Rept. 178. Public 
Law 91.) 


H. R. 8293: To amend an act entitled “An act for the relief 
of Indians occupying railroad lands in Arizona, New Mexico, or 
California,” approved March 4, 1913. 
Law 151.) 


(H. Rept. 464. Public 
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H. R. 8326: To authorize the construction of a dormitory at 
Riyerside Indian School at Anadarko, Okla. (H. Rept. 632. 
Public Law 233.) 

H. R. 8542: To provide for the construction of a hospital at 
the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Calif. (H. Rept. 554, Public 
Law 199.) 

H. R. 8543: To provide for the construction of a school 
building at the Fort Bidwell Indian School, Calif. (H. Rept. 
555, Public Law 200.) 

H. R.8731: To authorize an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. (H. 
ee 8. 1478 (listed below) substituted and passed by 

onse. 

H. R. 8824: To provide for the protection of the watershed 
within the Carson National Forest from which water is ob- 
tained for the Taos Pueblo, N. Mex. (H. Rept. 483. Public 
Law 194.) 

H. R. 8831: To provide for the collection of fees from royalties 
on production of minerals from leased Indian lands. (H. Rept. 
463. Passed House February 20, 1928. Passed Senate April 9, 
1928, amended.) 

H. R. 8898: To provide for the restoration to the public domain 
of certain lands in the State of California which are now re- ` 
served for Indian allotment purposes. (H. Rept. 556. Passed 
House February 20, 1928.) 

H. R. 8901: To amend and further extend the benefits of the 
act approved March 3, 1925, entitled “An act conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any and all claims, of whatever nature, 
which the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians may have or claim 
to have against the United States, and for other purposes.” 
(H. Rept, 1387.) 

H. R. 9033: To amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. 1249), entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An 
act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage 
Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes.” (H. Rept. 
179 75 e to the committee on March 2, 1928. See H. R. 
13407. 

H. R. 9037: To provide for the permanent withdrawal of cer- 
tain lands in Inyo County, Calif., for Indian use. (H. Rept. 
557. Public Law 92.) 

„H. R. 9046: To amend section 17 of the act of March 2, 1899, 
entitled “An act to divide a portion of the reservation of the 
Sioux Nation of Indians into separate reseryations and to secure 
the relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder, and for 
other purposes,” as amended by the act of June 10, 1896. (H. 
Rept. 1154. Public Law 460.) 

H. R. 9483: To provide for the acquisition of rights of way 
through the lands of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. (H. 
Rept. 816. Public Law 296.) 

H. R. 9994: To reimburse certain Indians of the Fort Bel- 
knap Reservation, Mont., for part or full value of an allot- 
ment of land to which they were individually entitled. (H, 
Rept. 462. Private Law 26.) : 

H. R. 10042: To provide for the addition of the names of cer- 
tain persons to the final roll of the Indians of the Flathead 


Indian Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 
957. Passed House April 20, 1928.) 
H. R. 10327: For the relief of Charles J. Hunt. (H. Rept. 864. 


Passed House March 30, 1928.) 

H. R. 10360: To confer additional jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims under an act entitled “An act authorizing the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of 
Claims,“ approved May 14, 1926. (H. Rept. 746. Public 
Law 422.) 

H. R. 10372: Regulating Indian allotments disposed of by will. 
(H. Rept. 1781. Passed House May 28, 1928.) 

H. R. 10475: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
a patent to the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions for a cer- 
tain tract of land on the Mescalero Reservation, N. Mex. 
(H. Rept. 818. S. 3007 (listed below) substituted and passed 
on May 24, 1928, by the House.) 

H. R. 11064: For the relief of F. Stanley Millichamp. (H. 
Rept. 1522. Passed House May 25, 1928.) 

„H. R. 11276: To authorize an appropriation from tribal funds 
to pay part of the cost of the construction of a road on the 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. (H. Rept. 1044. S. 3435 sub- 
stituted and passed by House on April 14, 1928. Public 
Law 275.) 

H. R. 11359: For the relief of the Arapahoe and Cheyenne 
Indians and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 954. S. 3343 (listed 
below) substituted and passed.) 

„H. R. 11365: To authorize a per capita payment to the Sho- 
shone and Arapahoe Indians of Wyoming from funds held in 


trust for them by the United States. (H. Rept. 1238. S. 3366 
substituted and passed by House on April 21, 1928. Public 
Law 324.) 

„II. R. 11468. Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
execute an agreement or agreements with drainage district or 
districts providing for drainage and reclamation of Kootenai 
Indian allotments in Idaho within the exterior boundaries of 
such district or districts that may be benefited by the drainage 
and reclamation work, and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1506. 
Approved May 29, 1928. Public Law 564.) 

II. R. 11478: To amend an act to allot lands to children on 
the Crow Reservation, Mont. (H. Rept. 950. Public Law 342.) 

II. R. 11479: To reserve certain lands on the public domain 
in Valencia County, N. Mex., for the use and benefit of the 
Acoma Pueblo Indians. (H. Rept. 945. Public Law 481.) 

H. R. 11484: Authorizing a per capita payment to the Rose- 
bud Sioux Indians, S. Dak. (H. Rept. 1145; S. 3438 (listed 
below) substituted by House and passed.) 

H. R. 11580: To authorize the leasing or sale of land reserved 
for administrative purposes on the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, Mont. (H. Rept. 1250. Passed House May 8, 1928. See 
S. 3503.) 

H. R. 11582: To authorize the cancellation of the balance due 
on a reimbursable agreement for the sale of cattle to certain 
Rosebud Indians. (H. Rept. 955. House substitutes and passes 
S. 3355 (listed below) on March 24, 1928.) 

+H. R. 11629: To amend the proviso of the act approved 
August 24, 1912, with reference to educational leave to em- 
ployees of the Indian Service. (H. Rept. 956. Publie Law 355.) 

H. R. 11983: To provide for issuance of perpetual easement to 
the department of fish and game, State of Idaho, to certain lands 
situated within the original boundaries of the Nez Perce Indian 
Reservation, State of Idaho. (H. Rept. 1246. Passed House 
May 12, 1928.) 

H. R. 12000: To extend the period of restrictions on lands 
of certain members of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes. (H. Rept. 1193. House substitutes and passes S. 
3594 on May 10, 1928. Public Law 360. See H. R. 13711 
amending this.) 

+H. R. 12067: To set aside certain lands for the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota. (H. Rept. 1239. Public 
Law 461.) 

II. R. 12312: For the relief of James Hunts Along, (H. Rept. 
1724. Passed House May 28, 1928.) 

H. R. 12414: Authorizing the classification of the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota, and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1851.) 

H. R. 12446. To approve a deed of conveyance of certain 
land in the Seneca Oil Spring Reservation, N. Y. (H. Rept. 
1251. Private Law 162.) 

+H. R. 12574. To extend certain existing leases upon the 
coal and asphalt deposits in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations to September 25, 1932, and permit extension of time 
to complete payments on coal purchases. (H. Rept. 1421. 
S. 3867 substituted and passed by House on May 21, 1928. 
Public Law 507.) 

H. R. 12604: Authorizing an advancement of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of 
the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for the 
Creek Nation, and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1586. S. 3868, 
listed below, substituted and passed by the House.) 

HI. R. 13342: To authorize a per capita payment to the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South Dakota. (H. Rept. 1424. 
Approved May 29, 1928. Public Law 517.) 

H. R. 13407: Relating to the tribal and individual affairs of 
the Osage Indians of Oklahoma. (H. Rept, 1458.) 

H. R. 13506: Fixing the salary of the Commissioner of In- 
diąn Affairs and the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
(H. Rept. 1653.) 

H. R. 13606: For the relief of Russell White Bear. 
Rept. 1726. May 28, 1928, passed House.) 

H. R. 13711: To amend section 4 of an act entitled “An act 
to extend the period of restrictions in lands of certain members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other purposes.” (See 
H. R. 12000.) (H. Rept. 1654. House substitutes S. 4448, with 
amendment, on May 19, 1928. Public Law 504.) 

H. R. 13753: Authorizing an expenditure of certain funds 
standing to the credit of the Cherokee Nation in the Treasury 
of the United States to be paid to one of the attorneys for 
the Cherokee Nation, and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1730. 
Passed House May 28, 1928. Passed Senate May 29, 1928.) 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
H. J. Res. 76: For the relief of Leah Frank, Creek Indian, 


new born, roll No. 294. (H. Rept. 1254. Passed House May 
25, 1928.) 


(H. 
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II. J. Res. 260: For the relief of Eloise Childers, Creek Indian, 


minor, roll No. 354. 
1928.) 
H. J. Res. 261: For the relief of Effa Cowe, Creek Indian, 
fen born, roll No. 78. (H. Rept. 1493. Passed House May 25, 
$ . 


(H. Rept. 1587. Passed H May 25, 


SENATE BILLS 

S. 710: Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, adjudicate, and render judgment in claims which the 
northwestern bands of Shoshone Indians may have against 
the United States. Substituted for H. R. 8280 on April 16, 
1928, and passed by House with amendments. May 10, 1928, 
House accepts conference report. 

8. 1145: To authorize an appropriation for roads on Indian 
reservations. (H. Rept. 1247. Public Law 520.) 

S. 1191: To amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled “An 
act providing for allotment of lands in seyeralty to the Indians 
residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting patents therefor, and for other purposes. (H. 
Rept. 1639. Approved May 29, 1928. Public Law 622.) 

8. 1456. To authorize an appropriation for a road on the 
Zuni Indian Reservation, N. Mex. (H. Rept. 1142.) 

S. 1480: Authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, or any 
of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present their 
sere 0 the Court of Claims. (H. Rept. 1490. Vetoed May 
18, 1928.) 

* S. 1662: To change the boundaries of the Tule River Indian 
Reservation, Calif. (H. Rept. 1252. Public Law 421.) 

* 8.1759: To appropriate treaty funds due the Wisconsin 
Pottawatomie Indians. (February 20, 1928, passed as substitute 
for H. R. 7207. Public Law 85.) 

8. 2076: Authorizing the allotment of Carl J. Reid Dussome 
as a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust patent to 
him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reservation, Okla. 
(H. Rept. 1655. Approved May 29, 1928. Private Law 268.) 

S. 2084: For the purchase of land in the vicinity of Winne- 
mucca, Nev., for an Indian colony, and for other purposes. 
(H. Rept. 1240. Public Law 444.) 

8. 2279: Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase certain lands in the city of Bismarck, Burleigh County, 
N. Dak., for Indian school purposes. (H. Rept. 862. Public 
Law 186.) 

S8. 2306: For the relief of William E. Thackrey. H. Rept. 
1253. Approved May 28, 1928. Public Law 236.) 

S. 2360: To amend section of the act of Congress of March 3, 
1921 (41 Stat. L. 1249), entitled “An act to amend section 3 of 
the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An act for the 
division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians in Okla- 
homa and for other purposes.“ (H. Rept. 1901.) 

8. 2738: For the relief of C. R. Olberg (H. Rept. 1656. 
Approved May 29, 1928. Private Law 295.) 

S. 2792: Reinvesting title to certain lands in the Yankton 
Sioux Tribe of Indians. (H. Rept. 1852.) 

S. 3007: To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
a patent to the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions for a cer- 
tain tract of land on the Mescalero Reservation, N. Mex, (Sub- 
stituted for H. R. 10475 and passed on March 24, 1928. Private 
Law 53.) 

8. 3026: Authorizing the construction of a fence along the 
east boundary of the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz. (H. 
Rept. 1248. Public Law 443.) 

*S. 3343: For the relief of the Arapahoe and Cheyenne In- 
dians, and for other purposes. (Substituted for H. R. 11359 and 
passed by House on March 23, 1928. Public Law 208.) 

S. 3355: To authorize the cancellation of the balance due on 
a reimbursable agreement for the sale of cattle to certain Rose- 
bud Indians, (Substituted for H. R. 11582 and passed by House 
on March 24, 1928. Public Law 209.) 

„S8. 3305: To authorize allotments to unallotted Indians on the 
Shoshone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo. (H. Rept. 1249. 
Public Law 442.) 

8. 3438: Authorizing a per capita payment to the Rosebud 
Sioux Indians, South Dakota. (Substituted for H. R. 11484 and 
passed by House on May 4, 1928. Public Law 362.) 

8. 3593: To authorize the leasing or sale of lands reserved 
for agency, schools, and other purposes. on the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Mont. (H. Rept. 1723. Approved May 26, 
1928. Public Law 552.) 

S. 3779: To authorize the construction of a telephone line from 
Flagstaff to Kayenta on the Western Navajo Indian Reserya- 
tion, Ariz. (H. Rept. 1640.) 

8. 3794: For the relief of R. E. Hansen. 
Approved May 29, 1928. Private Law 288.) 

S. 3868: Authorizing an advancement of certain funds stand- 
ing to the credit of the Creek Nation in the Treasury of the 


(H. Rept. 1729. 
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United States to be paid to the attorney for the Creek Nation, 
and for other purposes. (Substituted for H. R. 12604 and 
passed by House on May 25, 1928. Approved May 29, 1928. 
Public Law 567.) x 

S8. 4321: Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dispose 
of two bridges on the San Carlos Indian Reservation, in 
Arizona, and for other purposes. (H. Rept. 1728. Approved 
May 29, 1928. Public Law 590.) 

*§.4346: To authorize an appropriation for the purchase of 
certain privately owned lands within the Fort Apache Indian 
Reservation, Ariz. (H. Rept. 1853. Approved May 29, 1928. 
Public Law 583.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the subcommittee of the House 
Committee of the District of Columbia making a study of the 
government of the District and its different agencies has pre- 
sented to the full committee its report for the first session of 
the Seventieth Congress. This report deals only with matters 
of a constructive nature, 

The subcommittee has acted in complete harmony with the 
Committee on Appropriations, and to that committee is due in 
a large measure the actual accomplishments of the subcommitee 
of the District Committee. 

At the conclusion of the study of any department of the 
District government recommendations have been submitied to 
the Committee on Appropriations for action if the object to be 
attained could be covered in an appropriation bill. In other 
cases involving purely administrative matters the recommenda- 
tions have been submitted to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict. The members of the subcommittee felt that their duty 
did not end with simply recommending changes, and so have 
taken every means possible to have them actually carried into 
effect. 

Changes already adopted as a result of the survey mean an 
annual saving of $186,470 in perpetuity. Two bills are now 
pending which, if enacted into law, will raise the annual say- 
ing to $308,470. Other suggestions now pending will, if adopted, 
result in further saying of $870,400. 


Recommendations adopted 
Discontinuing the printing of the District of Columbia 


general schedule of supplies $3, 500 
Purchase of supplies, other than food supplies, under the 

definite-quantity purchase plan 8. 000 
Purchasd of miscellaneous items through the general supply 

schedule instead of through contracts made by the com- 

missioners solely for District of Columbia needs 10, 000 


Purchase of food supplies in bulk in definite quantities 10, 000 
Production of carbon-copy record of purchase orders to 


I F t for the quality of hay ot 
nspection o y and payment for the quality of hay 
Actually POCO Os i a ee ee 7, 500 
Purchase of printed matter from the Government Printing 
~ Office instead of from private contractors___._._._____-_-__ 20, 000 
Taking of discounts on purchases, which has been made pos- 

sible by the adoption of approved methods 10, 000 
Printing by addressograph equipment the nanres and ad- 

dresses of real property taxpayers, and the location, area, 

etc, of each tract on tax b field books, and other 

records ne 6, 500 
Manufacture of additional brick at reformator y 36, 000 
Production of lime at reformatory from surplus oyster shells_ 3, 600 
Manufacture of automobile license tags at the reformatory__ 5, 250 
Manufacture of castings at reformatory foundryy 14, 000 
Issue of motor-vehicle registration tags by improved methods 1, 100 


Installation of additional traffic signal lights in congested 
area repairing in relief of 6 full-time police officers._..__ 
Transfer of auto repair work for police department to Dis- 
trict auto repair op s 18, 000 


Use of printed forms in copying deeds for record in office of 
recorder of deeds APRES eb 5, 000 
Total annual savings of 186, 470 

Recommendations pending action 

Payment of one-half of personal tax due when returns are 

ROR ae nie ere a ee ey 48, 500 
P: ent of personal-property tax on automobiles as a con- : 

ition precedent to the issue of license tags 73, 400 

Preparation of personal-tax ledgers from o documents 

instead of from memorandum cards now especially pre- 
pared for this poo Bey Segre a geen PS TT BED 1, 000 
Preparation of paint by paint-grinding machine 4, 500 

Reduction of premium rates charged by stock fire insurance 

companies to place them on a parity with the average for 
the whole United States 600, 000 

Adoption of photostat process by office of recorder of deeds 
for cope 3 copies of documents________-____-__-._-__-- 17, 000 

Reduction o rbage and utilization of by-products by im- 
proved methodi oo. 5 e tie 126, 000 
Total annual savings of 870, 400 
——— 

SUMMARY 

Annual savings from recommendations adopted 186, 470 
Annual savings from recommendations pending action 870, 400 


Total 


— 1, 056, 870 
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Through the activities of the subcommittee surplus Federal 
property was secured without cost to the District of Columbia, 
which resulted in a single saving amounting to approximately 
$75,000. As a result of the investigation of traffic-signal con- 
tracts the District of Columbia also sayed $11,238.60. Finally, 
the charging of cement against special assessment jobs at actual 
cost has resulted in an annual saving to certain District of 
Columbia taxpayers amounting to $6,250. 

The subcommittee has followed a definite policy of construc- 
tive endeavor with a single view to improving the administration 
affairs in the District of Columbia. Many of the most valu- 
able results of the investigation can not be measured in dollars 
and cents, but they are already apparent in a better morale 
among District employees and in the improved service which 
is being rendered to the public. Furthermore, the labors of the 
subcommittee will furnish to future District and Appropria- 
tions Committees the foundation for the development of the 
District of Columbia, which should make it a model of munici- 
pal government for the United States. 


SHALL WE CONTINUE TO HAVE GOVERNMENT BY “LAME DUCKS”? 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Speaker, monarchies function on the 
assumption that the masses of the people are incapable of self- 
government, 

Democracy functions on the assumption that the masses of 
the people are capable of governing themselves. 

From the beginning of our experiment in goyernment under 
democracy there has been in this country a large number of 
the cynical minded who have sneered at the idea of self- 
government. - 

To reinforce their arguments they point to the fact that half 
of the people are not sufficiently interested in their Government 
to bother yoting even in a presidential election. 


PREFER DICTATOR 


There are increasing numbers in America who frankly approve 
the adventure of Mussolini in Italy and quite a number who 
with equal frankness insist that it would be better for this 
country if it were ruled by a dictator. 

The aristocratic few whose theory of government is personi- 
fied in Alexander Hamilton, Mussolini, and other extreme indi- 
vidualists always have done everything possible to separate the 
people from their government by the barb-wire entanglements 
of technical legislative obstruction. 

But if we interpret history correctly it is evident that the 
fathers of our Republic had no intention of legalizing a prece- 
dent that would eventually establish government by what, in 
popular political parlance, is known as “lame ducks.” A lame 
duck is a politician who is politically dead but not buried, an 
unwanted officeholder who still remains in office after being 
defeated at the polls. 


AN INDEFENSIBLE CUSTOM 


Contemptuous thwarting of the efforts of the people to rule 
themselves is the indefensible custom of political parties. Even 
Presidents appoint to high office politicians who have been put 
in the lame-duck class by the voters. 

One of the most responsible positions in the President’s Cab- 
inet to-day is occupied by a lame-duck politician who was over- 
whelmingly defeated at election by the people of his own State. 

By presidential lame-duck appointment this man who was 
refused permission to serye his own State now serves all the 
States, in spite of the people. 

Is it any wonder half the voters stay away from the polls? 
Many have come to the conclusion that more and more we are 
tending toward government of politicians, for politicians, and 
by politicians. ` 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF WHY WE HAVE “ MISREPRESENTATIVE ™ GOVERNMENT 


Defeated Congressmen and Senators remain in office 13 
months after they have been defeated and their successors 
chosen. 

In any well-organized business an employee that proved un- 
satisfactory to the voting stockholders would, upon official 
request to resign, comply with that request and make room for 
his successor. ; 

As a matter of practical common sense this would seem the 
obvious and the only thing to do. But when it comes to using 
this same common-sense principle in government the will of the 
voting stockholder is blocked by constitutional provision, with 
the result that after being elected a Congressman has to wait 
for 13 months before he is permitted to assume the responsi- 
bilities of his office, and during the 13 months the man whom 


1928 


the people have indicated by their votes that they do not want 
nevertheless continues to serve them. 

Thus, instead of having representative government, we have 
a condition approved by the Constitution where “ misrepresenta- 
tive” government is possible. 


SUPPOSE THE ISSUE WERE PEACE OR WAR? 


Not only is it possible for these lame ducks to ram legislation 
down the people's throats to which they are bitterly opposed, 
but far more serious than that is the possibility of a lame-duck 
Congress selecting the man who is to be President. 

If no presidential candidate receives the majority of the 
electorial vote the selection of a president goes to the old 
Congress. The Congress that is to make this momentous de- 
cision may be one that has been overwhelmingly repudiated by 
the people. 

Suppose the issue in a presidential campaign were the vital 
one affecting the American people such as the issue involving 
peace or war. In that event how serious would it be for a 
repudiated Congress to have the responsibility of deciding the 
issue of peace or war or deciding a presidential election in the 
circumstance such a decision were put up to Congress? 


THE CIVIL WAR MIGHT NOT HAVE BEEN 


In their appeal favoring legislation to remedy this condition 
the members of the conservative American Bar Association have 
gone so far as to express the belief that if President Lincoln 
had been inaugurated in January instead of March the Civil 
War might have been avoided. 

Article 1, section 4, of the Federal Constitution provides: 
Congress shall assemble at least once each year and such meet- 
ings shall be on the first Monday in December unless they shall 
by law designate a different day. 

A new Congress comes into existence on March 4 following 
the biennial congressional election, To assemble in advance of 
March 4 it is necessary to amend our organic law. Proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States fixing the 
commencement of the terms of President, Vice President, and 
the Members of Congress and fixing the time of the assembling 
of Congress has been repeatedly approved by the Senate but 
always blocked in the House. 


SOME ARGUMENTS OF THE OPPOSITION 


Those responsible for defeating the measure have included 
among their reasons such conclusions as the Goyernment has 
survived 150 years under the present system, the people need 
13 months to cool off after a heated campaign, and so forth, 
and they express a feeling that there is too great a tendency 
in these modern times to trifle with the Constitution. 

In one session, the sixty-seventh, I believe, 71 constitutional 
amendments were presented. All together there have been pro- 
posed over 2,000 amendments to the Constitution. 

These are samples of impressive arguments offered by those 
who favor letting alone the obsolete processes of misrepre- 
sentative government, hy which lame ducks vote their will in 
defiance of the people, while their successors are kept out of 
office for a period of 13 months after being elected. 


MAKE IT A CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


Nothing is stated here that is news, This is merely a pre- 
sentation of what everybody knows and what everybody thinks, 
with the exception of a powerful few in Congress who so far 
have been successful in thwarting the apparent wishes of the 
people. 
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These reactionaries probably will continue in their successful 
efforts to block this needed constitutional change unless the 
people make it an issue in the campaign and send to Congress 
men pledged to vote for an amendment to the Constitution 
that will eliminate government of the people by representa- 
tives who no longer are authorized to represent. 


STATISTICS OF REVENUE, 1918—1928 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Division of Investigation 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation has pre- 
pared, at my suggestion, certain statistics relating to the 
ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Government for the 
period 1918 to 1928, inclusive, including certain tabulations as 
to the rates of tax which were in effect over the same period. 

Inasmuch as such statistics haye been, and undoubtedly will 
be, continually referred to by Members of Congress and others 
interested in taxation, I believe it is important to have this 
data published where it can be referred to as a whole, because 
at present it is necessary to search for these figures through 
various reports of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Accordingly I am offering for the Recorp a report by Mr. 
Parker, Chief of the Division of Investigation, containing the 
statistics above referred to: 


CONGRESS OF THR UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, May 29, 1928. 
Hon. WiLLIs C. HAWLEY, 
Chairman Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN : There is submitted herewith, as per your in- 
structions, certain statistics in regard to Treasury receipts and expendi- 
tures for the period 1918 to 1928, inclusive, including a tabulation of 
the more important rates of tax effective during the same period. These 
statistics are classified under the following schedules: 

“Schedule No. 1: Summary of all ordinary receipts and expenditures 
for fiscal years 1918 to 1928, inclusive. Also, reduction in revenue 
estimated at time of passage of new acts. 

“Schedule No. 2: Receipts from internal revenue and other Treasury 
receipts, fiscal years 1918 to 1928, inclusive. (With supporting statis- 
tics.) 

“Schedule No. 3: Comparison of rates of taxation, 1918 to 1928, 
inclusive.” 

The above figures are compiled almost entirely from the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the reports of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Some of the estimated figures for 1928 are from 
estimates by the Treasury Department and a few have been made by 
this division on the latest information available. Estimates of re- 
duction to be expected from new revenue acts, as signed, are from 
the statements of the chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate or the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the receipts of the Government 
are published on four different bases, and if an apparent discrepancy 
exists on comparison of the submitted figures with other published 
statements, reference should be made to pages 421 and 422 of the 
“Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1927,” in order that such 
apparent discrepancy may be reconciled. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. H. PARKER, 
Chief Division of Investigation. 


SCHEDULE 1 
Summary of all ordinary receipts and expenditures for fiscal years 1918 to 1988, inclusive, also reduction in revenue estimated at time of passage of new acts 


Ordinary receipts, 


2? Expenditures chargeable against ordinary receipts, 


Reduction 
by 


Revenues ! 


Expenditures * 


$4, 180, 425,156 | $13, 791, 907,895 | 89, 611. 482, 79 Feb. 24,1919 
4, 654, 380, 899 18, 952, 141, 180 | 14, 207, 760, 814 
6, 694, 565, 389 6, 482, 077, 241 C TT 
5, 624, 932, 961 5, 538, 040, 689 86, 892, 272 | $835, 200, 000 | Nov. 23, 1921 
4, 109, 104, 151 3, 795, 302, 500 B16, SON; GOR EA EE EEPE AR E Arh ESE 
4, 007, 135, 481 3, 697, 478, 020 th LAE LN ES SU yee N 
4, 012, 044, 702 3, 506, 677, 715 505, 366, 987 490, 000,000 June 2, 1924 
3, 780, 148, 684 3,520, 643, 446 c ne scnplacusscenacancs 
3, 962, 755, 690 3, 584, 987, 873 377, 767, 817 387, 811,000 Feb. 26, 1926 
4, 129, 394, 441 8, 493, 584, 519 Lee oil Ol DEE E WAI ISSR = Se 
4, O41, 325, 280 3, 668, 003, 279 373, 322, 001 222, 495,000 | May 29, 1928 


í Estimated. 


SCHEDULE 2 


7 Summary Receipts from internal revenue and other Treasury receipts, fiscal years 1918 to 1928, inclusive 
[Norx.— The receipts shown in the column for the year 1918 are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918; for the year 1919, are for the yr ending June 30, 1919, and so on. It should be noted that the figures for the fiscal year 1928 


are estimated on the latest figures available 


1922 1923 1924 1928! 

A. Income and profits taxes $2, 228, 137, 674 | $2, 086, 918, 465 | $1, 091, 089, 535 | $1, 841, 750, 317 | $1, 761, 059, 049 | $1, 974, 104, 141 | $2, 219, 952, 444 | $2, 104, 000, 000 
B. Estates and 154, 043, 260 | 139, 418,846 | ' 126, 705, 207 | 1 762 | 108,930, 895 216, 375 100, 339, 852 0, 500, 000 
©. Distilled 82, 598, 065 45, 563, 350 x 1 902, 820 4 430, 334 21, 194, 660 15, 154, 180 
D. Fermen 25, 364 46, 086 š 28 1, 954 15, 694 1 
Bi Topaded |uetuocts. ss. -ucegeucke uk E 255, 219, 385 | 270, 750, 384 309,015,493 | 328, 638, 931 345, 247, 211 370, 666,439 | 370, 170, 206 895, 498, 000 
F. Current revenue acts: 

1. Documentary stamps 45, 843, 131 72, 468, 012 58, 706, 964 64, 875, 380 62, 257, 554 49, 251, 784 54, 014, 240 46, 870, 000 

2. Transportation. 237, 889, 572 301, 512, 414 198, 790, 250 34, 662, 429 

3. Insurance ~- 1 881 18, 902, 004 eee ‘lke 

4. 75, 463, 674 177, EN 2 143, su, 632 30, 357, 

6. eee 2,215, 181 | 10, 084, 220° 110, 271, 619 64, 320,484 | 32,608, 505 | 85, 301,170 | 10, 494,935 | 7,731,300 | 1088, 1111 125, 000 

Occupational and special. 489, 54 80, 215, 342 187, 172, 140 170, 544, 630 136, 503, 484 136, 968, 988 85, 890, 000 

CCC. 3, 494, 849 4, 427, 418 7. 165, 8, 000, 363 15, 781, 973 4, 379, 515 5, 607, 814 7, 088, 000 

Grand total, internal revenue 850, 150, 079 4, 505, 357, 062 3, 197, 451,083 | 2, 621, 745, 228 2, 584, 140, 268 | 2, 835, 999, 892 | 2, 865, 683, 

Grand total, other treasury receipts... 805 230, 820 1.020, 576, 800 911, 653,068 | 1, 385, 390, 253 1, 196, 008, 416 7 124 728 708 1, 263, 711,311 | 1. 263, 000, 000 

Grand total, all receipts (ordinary) 4, 180,425, 156 | 4, 654, 380, 809 5, 624, 932, 961 | 4, 109, 104,151 | 4,007, 135,481 | 4, 012,044,702 | 3,780, 148, 684 | 3, 962, 755,690 | 4, 129, 394, 441 


RECEIPTS FROM INTERNAL REVENUE 


1918 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928? 
s: Income and profits 7 — art hi $845, 426, 352 $879, 124, 407 we 939, 911 $856, 800, 000 
ndividuals and partnerships -....... ji 

2. Corporations. -|}s2, 839, 027, 939 $3, 956, 936, 004 | $3, 228, 137, 674 | $2, 086, 918, 466 81, 691, 089, 535 | $1, 841, 759, 317 916, 232, 697 1, 094, 979, 734 | 1, 308, 012, 533 1, 307, 200. 000 
3. Munitions manufacturers, netincome.| 13, 200, 927 |__......-....---|-.. ?!?!. ß,, ,, , .., ] m•m²P ; ̃ .,. .. 8 
Subtotal, income ta 1, 761, 659,049 | 1,974, 104, 141 2, 210, 96: 952, 444 _% 164, 000, 000 

B. a and gifts 
. Transfer of estates of decedents „ 101, 421, 766 116, 041, 036 100, 339, 852 59, 500, 000 
2 AU Ä ͤͤw„ / ⁵ ⁵—V—— „ ͤ . ⁵ . ᷣ ᷣ v ĩ˙ AAA ]¶ 2 7, 518, 120 Müh y 
Subtotal, estate and gift ta 103, 635, 563 154, 043, 260 108, 939, 895 119, 216, 375 100, 339, 852 59, 500, 000 
SS. ̃]⅛ SS ̃ĩ ... — . . ̃ ——cözd SS 


C. Distilled spirits: 
. Distilled spirits (beverage, and non- 


bevera: 186, 799 78, 471, 493 372, 455 180, 609 799, 527 56, 779 13, 600, 000 
2. Rectified s 3,012, 381 "181, 015 ais 19, 192 7 * 7, 987 16, 419 12, 000 
8. 3 5 187 110, 453 68, 87, 401 87, 835 66, 741 67, 500 
4. Spirits ſor ex 12, 685 34. 7, 567 2,049 5il 491 257 1 
5. 2 ill or 3 ing wines, cordials, eto 9, 124, 369 4, 017, 597 2,001, 780 306, 1, 531, 991 1, 595, 489 1, 679, 434 795, 603 889, 000 
6. is obit dy for wine fortification.. 641, 669 5 1, 115, 647 376, 704 475,112 322, 182 400, 760 205, 000 
4 Recliners, nga . 3, 516, 033 2, 134, 916 687, 519 543, 249 450, 182 533, 307 535, 262 1, 148, 050 367, 000 
Wert OLAS ERPI EY AE PERN T „ 
Miscellaneous collections relating to 5 : 7 
distilled spirits 113, 727, 536 42, 436, 493 24, 025, 623 613, 123 135, 652 83, 206 17, 216 8, 616 10, 060 13, 500 
Subtotal, distilled spirits 317, 553, 688 305,211, 252 97, 905, 276 82, 598, 065 45, 563, 350 30, 354, 007 25, 902, 820 26, 436, 334 21, 194, 669 15, 154, 180 
|5 T— — — —ôͤß! ES Se === — 
D. Fermented liquors: 
S Fermented liquors (barrel) 125, 727, 581 117, 503, 896 41, 743, 891 17, 134 35, 240 889 15, 161 AEG EL AE 
2. Brewers and malt-liquor dealers 558, 276 335, 706 221, 983 8, 230 |) 10, 846 1,065 533 737 100 
Subtotal, fermented liquors 126, 285, 857 117, 839, 602 41, 065, 874 | 25, 364 46, 086 1, 954 
E E E = — 
E. Tob; 
1. 30, 034, 477 36, O86, 247 55, 423, 814 51, 076, 563 44, 183, 575 43, 346, 812 
2. 875, 727 925, 017 992, 114 1, 013, 510 968, 527 730, 853 
3. 121, 306 162, 34 232, 258 118, 478 109, 523 
4. 66, 370, , 440, 807 151, 262, 215 135, 053, 370 150, 127, 514 225, 032, 702 
5. p 4,049, 402 5, 134, 366 6, 948, 5, 795, 402 A 7, 005, 089 6, 753, 620 
6. Tobacco, chewing and smoking 47, 485, 438 57, 491, 384 * 663, 768 59, 330, 627 66, 341, 839 66, 700, 456 66, 922, 389 
7. Cigarette papers 2 1, 382 1, 020, 1, 541, 746 1, 184, 186 1. 001, 510 1, 029, 203 1, 189, 408 
$ e . 538, 486 789, 109 032, 304 1, 229, 286 988, 275 1, 137, 148 1, 125, 915 
and tobacco -525- 22-22 cu.. i i 
9. Miscellaneous taxes 3 to to- k H 1 
AAEN T SE E O 6, 281, 480 13, 953, 281 3, 712, 262 180, 183 82, 085 28, 142 35, 989 40, 963 
Subtotal, tobacco 156, 188, 660 206, 003, 092 295, 809, 355 255, 219, 385 309, 015, 493 325, 638, 931 345, 247, 211 
3 — 
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D. Current revenue acts: 


1. Docnmen 8 ae AFE 
(o) Sales — 4, 336, 182 10, 199, 467 24, 437, 894 20, 880, 869 14, 616, 958 12, 418, 180 
d) Bonnes ae stock issues, 2 828 0 a 29, pe 
7 1 18, 747, 421 277, 437 32, 670, 622 26, 730, 794 „ 
(O Capital Stock 8 2. 236, 040 7, 540, 881 13 372, 164 8750 905 9, 012, EH 7, 936, 832 
(d) Produce sales (futures) 2, 353, 889 7, 263, 571 8, 171, 870 7, 521, 675 5, T 015, 382 7 557, 577 5, 397, 148 4,183, 
(e) Playing cards 1, 276, 505 2, 091, 791 3, 088, 462 2, 603, 941 2, 787, 921 3, 385, 3, 731, 537 8, 183, 385 4, 213, 414 


Subtotal, documentary 
Rane 


45, 843, 131 B4, 347, 827 72, 468, 012 62, 257, 554 54, 014, 240 


2. Transportation— 

(7, „ Licht. 116, 345, 977 130, 785, 811 140, 019, 200 

(6) Express. 4, 301, 90 17, 597, 638 17, 093, 036 

(c) Persons. 98, 786, 636 97, 481, 076 

(d) Seats, berths, and staterooms. 6, 074, 556 8, 485, 016 

(e) Oil by pipe lines K 1, 694 8. 426, 406 DiQOO re re 
H Telegraph and telephone 26, 631, 837 27, 360, 361 O86, 886 33, 238, 

) Leased Wiik . eee 23, 166 1, 045, 204 1, 082, O51 1,184,636.) . 1,302,440] «1,698,366 [onc ccc .... . 


550 287, 839, 572 301, 512,414 106;'700;:250!| 30,380,784 | 3,00249 e e 
= — 


Subtotal, transportation 


8. Insurance (life, marine, fire, and 
an 


14, 508, 881 18, 421, 754 TO, 886, 404 |i oon E E e e . 


4. Manufacturers’ excise— 
(a) Automobile Bg and auto- 


mobile wagons 1, 934, 223 
(b) Other eatomebiiss and motor 
76, 315, 814 


PP 41, 991, 773 
. 4, 908, 276 53, 135, 513 
Pianos and organs 18, 624, 121 


14, 471, 464 11, 510, 563 7, 807, 811 6, 817, 100 

540 112, 870, 537 94,141,549 | 113, 133, 246 : 

7 5 as 33, 633, 610 22! 737, 385 TAEI EIT A Rae ah ROE AOR Wipes yN 
Ht ee ANGE DSR SBT EE Cc CROPS PEINER 


8, 404, 558 
e 


f Cameras and lenses 8 849, 940 airy eae 653, 545 


876, 735 


Candy. 
be Firearms, shells, 
Hunting and bowie knives 


6, 527 
12,589,210 | 20, 880, 07 TDT“ (374,084) 297,583 | 128,018 „ an low owen anne nen nnn len mn nnn nnncnnnenlaneesnenvercconn|oonenene 
218, 304 


0) Cigar holders, pipes, eto 
) Automatic slot machines 
q) Liveries, livery boots, etc... 
Hunting garments -.......... 
) Articles made of fur... 
t) Yachts, motor boats, e 
u) Toilet soaps and 8 és 
(v) , sens (Revenue act, 
CCC rr e bakes anstNshs EANES 
55 Nag films (loased) 4, 381, 276 
Mah-jong, 


224, 757 
15, 311, 214 
212, 685 
1, 919, 308 


nber tesa ee TITRA g 


6. Dealers’ excise— 

(a) Sompture paintings, stat- 
C 1, 543, 134 
(b) Carpets, tru 
DAO T FAE SA A 17, 903, 611 
(e) Jewelry, e clocks, 
Spee cares A MO sons cua claweansetesseas es 25, 863, 607 

(d) Perfumes, 8 A petal 
and proprietary medicines, 
rtf! 1, 500, 019 


175, 900, 047 180, 357, 163 142, 416, 867 
Å —y—— — 


ge! 
3 
ASNOH—AUOQAU TYNOISSHUPDNOD 


1, 116, 337 
20, 374, 604 400, 990 1, BB, S41 |... rene nena leew enn nn cnn ne nen) cnnenewnsenerncslennaneeseesenen: 
2A, 303, 937 


6, 427, 881 BOO TES) || E TT EASA ccc A EA 


2, 215, 181 
2, 215, 181 


7, 182, 219 
10, 984, 229 


57, 460, 956 
109, 199, 189 


58, 675, 973 
110, 271, 619 


10, 181, 807 10, 418, 8660 ——— 


35, 391, 179 10, 494, 935 | 


Subtotal, dealers’ exciso... 


7. Occupational and special taxes— 
(a Capital stock on corporations. 
b) oreak museums, circuses, 


24, 996, 205 28, 775, 750 93, 020, 421 81, 525, 653 81, 567, 739 


a ee es 865, 361 1, 349, 742 2, 048, 806 1, 703, 382 1, 865, 289 F R AE E T EE A — 

(c) Bowling alley, billiard and SS 
pool tables 1, 086, 308 1, 611, 980 2, 782, 157 2, 368, 009 2, 371, 002 2,312, 814 2, 289, 831 D A A COS a GO 

(ad) Biootine CCC 8, 987 35, 166 23, 314 19, 401 17, 075 16, 523 Mr --- — 
1 Estimated. ? Estimated on 10 months’ figures. 0 


RECEIPTS FROM INTERNAL REVENUE—Continued 


F. Current revenue acts—Con. 


$3, 526 $16, 940 $12, 668 $13, 208 $12, 016 r 
507, 721 1, 776, 494 1, 785, 620 1, 907, 399 PIO o Ure) err wencue 
190, 765 731, 093 545, 841 216, 315 301, 456 $10, 000 
(h 333, 397 1, 048, 578 1, 966, 313 1, 934, 180 1, 642, 878 1, 326, 657 
26, 357, 339 60, 919, 608 89, 730, 833 73, 384, 956 70, 175, 147 30, 907, 809 17, 94 6 17, 310, 000 
rt 2, 259, 057 4, 6, 159, 818 6, 615, 634 7,170, 731 „ 690, 10, 436, 021 10, 280, 000 
(k) Narcotics, importers, manu- 
facturers, dealers, et- 185, 359 726, 136 1, 170, 291 1, 269, 040 1, 013, 266 1, 090, 934 797, 825 790, 000 
Subtotal, occupational and 
special taxes 56, 489, 548 187, 172, 140 170, 544, 630 167, 962, 465 182, 085, 557 136, 503, 484 38, 152, 680 35, 890, 000 
G. Miscellaneous: | 
Oleomargarine, colored 562, 725 921, 192 494, 006 678, 980 1, 231, 939 1, 073, 937 1, 161, 977 1, 244, 000 
2. Oleomargarine, uncolored.. 829, 606 655, 427 452, 774 507, 708 570, 605 510, 363 588, 904 619, 680 698, 000 
3. Oleomargarine manufactur 
— GERN 944, 576 1, 409, 846 1, 174, 300 1, 067, 843 1, 254, 181 1, 296, 626 1, 407, 377 1, 382, 562 1, 457, 000 
4, Adulterated butter, cheese, 
Rer.... 60, 128 507 50, 978 83, 456 52, 780 49, 360 25, 228 22, 322 21.078 14, 000 
6. Collections under prohibition laws 2, 152, 388 1, 979, 587 720, 244 855, 395 560, 888 416, 198 502, 877 750, 000 
6. Internal revenue collecte 
CORTON OT Oe ee . ee 356, 200 495, 559 109, 291 29, 036 51, 054 55, 005 40, 303 25, 000 
7. Opium, manufactured for smoking 4 25 470 BIO: AE N EEES ES N EEEE POE N 
8. Other miscellaneous recelptss 1, 091, 814 1, 619, 671 3, 370, 631 8, 015, 787 4, 203, 601 12, 105, 875 $15, 712 1, 960, 337 2, 900, 000 
Subtotal, miscellaneous. 7, 165, 823 8, 000, 363 6, 162, 103 | 7, 951, 772 15, 781, 973 4, 379, 515 5, 607, 814 7, 088, 000 
22 X:... PPP 


SS ...... 222. A 
Grand total (internal revenue) . 3, 608, 955,821 | 3,850, 150, 079 5, 407, 580,252 | 4, 595,357,062 | 3, 197, 441, 


2, 621, 745, 228 | 2, 706, 170, 257 | 2, 584, 140,268 | 2, 835, 999, 802 2, 865, 685, 130 | 2 2, 778, 325, 280 


Nork.—Tbe above figures are compiled from the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and are based on reports of actual collections. 
OTHER TREASURY RECEIPTS 


o ETE EE $182, 758, 989 $183, 428, 625 $322, 902, 650 $308, 564, 391 $356, 443, 387 $561, 928, 867 $545, 637, 504 $547, 561, 220 $579, 430, 093 $605, 499, 983 
Sales of public lands 1, 969, 455 1, 404, 705 1, 910, 140 „e cee read Wablepdgncanckssancul sue hey 
Federal reserve bank franchise taz 4 4 q „„ 2, 703, 804 DO PUNTER la vdGnwagucbyuch e A ces E 
Interest on foreign obligations... eee 3, 751, 433 31. 142, 983 26, 548, 513 201, 332, 248 160, 684, 808 160, 389, 978 160, 090, 686 160, 389, 600 161, 000, 000 
Repayment of foreign obligation „„ 70, 545, 188 „ 678, 223 48, 673, 555 31, 656, 908 ôl, 867 $ 23, 247, 699 34, 147, 272 45, 699, 573 , 000, 000 
Sale of surplus war poppia e ASIEN E E 309, 272, 820 183, 6092, 849 113, 606, 800 91, 706, 388 46, 774, 600 23, 768, 975 25, 672, 013 18, 088, 530 10, 000, 000 
Retirement of stock of Grain Corporation S 850, 000, 000 e , , SBT . A LE TAN 
6, 414, 570 6, 777, OAT 5, 664, 741 12, 280, 742 11, 747, 092 17, 271, 855 27, 063, 204 23, O89, 958 24, 648, 569 25, 768, 390 26, 000, 
anlenavanyawndqense|wecddpiqanaascon|sncansuamessecce|sungequsmanca=annfeusesanncnns han 99, 207, 348 O4, 873, 536 143, 911, 421 86, 735, 327 89, 737, 950 109, 000, 000 
ALP othe n. os is . . nalcm E 26, 079, 128 46, 361, 372 9, 602, 405 19, 843, 302 34, 568, 379 63, 474, 987 „ 000, 
A EEE T E I SE E PESA eI A / TT. kane 43,113, 438 26, 862, 680 30, 643, 799 33, 373, 481 39, 796, 558 48, 476, 631 52, 000, 000 
/ PATE LRA A 65, 911, 406 29, 609, 735 29, 803, 432 18, 694, 008 14, 361, 494 14, 000, 000 
293, 238, 657 622, 539, 528 222, 782, 946 246, 891, 611 270, 638, 981 240, 333, 649 211, 408, 186, 183, 321 171, 433, 409 188, 502, 953 188, 000, 000 


15, 802, 174 —1, 022, 221 5, 035, 623 1, 639, 484 8, 731, 311 


—2, 912, 336 —9, 919, 085 —2, 548, 675 1, 069, 919 


Grand total, other Treasury receipts.....| 481, 469, 335 | 8004, 230, 820 | l. 286, 985, 137 1. 029, 675, 809 1, 126, 755, 798 | 1, 263, 711, 311 
Oooo Oe SS ——— — —-—tſ 
Grand total, all ordinary receipts. _._. 4, 180, 425, 156 | 4, 654, 380, 899 | 6, 004, 665,380 | 5,024,982, 001 | 4; 100, 104, 151 4, 041, 325, 280 


1 Estimated. 
2 Estimated on 10 months’ figures, 


Nor -The figures for ‘‘ Other Treasury receipts” are from the annual reports of the A Mn the Treasury, and are on the basis of daily Treasury statements. It should be noted that there is a slight difference between 
rears erent of internal revenue which are reported by the commissioner and the figures of the Treasury Departtment based on daily ‘Treasury statements; this requires the use of a “ Reconciliation between Treasury receipts 
and internal-revenue collections” as shown. 
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SCHEDULE 3 


Comparison of rates of taration, 1918 to 1928, inclusive 
A. INCOME AND EXCESS—WAR PROFITS RATES 


ms | mo | wo | om | wa | some | wa | amas | room | sm | rom 


Normal rates 


1. Individuals 
PORTION OF NET INCOME 


= Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per 


3 3 


Per = Per cent | Per cent | Per on 

1 1 1 

3 3 
5 5 5 5 


PRIE 
ack 

7 
TE 


rr eee 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

to 88,000 2 2 2 2 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
$8,000 to 10,000 3 3 3 3 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
$10,000 to 512,000 4 4 4 4 2 2 1 1 1 i 1 
$12,000 to $14,000... 5 5 5 5 3 3 1 1 1 1 1 
$14,000 to $16, 6 6 6 6 4 4 2 2 2 2 2 
$16,000 to $18,000... 7 7 7 7 5 5 3 3 3 3 3 
$18,000 to 820.000 8 8 8 8 6 6 4 4 4 4 4 
$20,000 to $22,000.. 9 9 9 9 8 8 5 5 5 5 5 
$22,000 to $24,000... 10 10 10 10 9 9 6 6 6 6 6 
$24,000 to $26,000. _- 11 11 11 11 10 10 7 7 7 7 7 
$28,000 to 828,000 12 12 12 12 11 11 8 7 7 7 7 
$28,000 to $30,000- 13 13 13 13 12 9 8 8 8 8 
$30,000 to 82,000 14 14 14 14 13 10 8 8 8 8 
$32,000 to $34,000___ 15 15 15 15 15 15 10 9 9 9 9 
$34,000 to $36,000... 16 16 16 16 15 15 11 9 9 9 9 
$36,000 to $38,000... 17 17 17 17 16 16 10 10 10 
$38,000 to $40,000__. 18 18 18 18 17 17 10 10 10 
$40,000 to $42,000... 19 19 19 19 18 18 11 li 11 
$42,000 to 44.000 20 20 20 20 19 19 11 11 11 
$44,000 to $46,000... 21 21 21 21 20 20 12 12 12 
$46,000 to 848.000 2 22 2 2 2 21 16 12 12 12 
$48,000 to 550.000 2 2 2 2 22 2 1 13 13 
$50,000 to 882,000 4 20 24 A 23 2 13 13 13 
$52,000 tó $54,000... 25 25 25 25 24 24 14 14 14 
$54,000 to 850,000. 28 26 26 26 25 25 14 14 14 
$56,000 to 858,000 27 27 27 27 25 26 15 15 15 
$58,000 to 880,000 28 28 28 28 27 27 15 15 15 
$60,000 to $62,000... 29 29 29 29 25 28 16 16 16 
$62,000 to $64,000__- 30 30 30 30 29 29 16 16 16 
$64,000 to 888,000 31 31 31 31 30 30 17 17 17 
$66,000 to 88.000 32 22 32 32 31 31 17 17 17 
$68,000 to $70,000. - 33 33 33 33 32 32 17 17 17 
$70,000 to 872.000 34 34 34 34 33 33 18 18 18 
$72,000 to 874.000 35 35 35 35 34 34 18 18 18 
$74,000 to $76,000. 36 36 36 36 35 35 18 18 18 
$76,000 to $78,000. 37 37 37 37 36 36 18 18 18 
$78,000 to $80,000 38 38 38 38 37 37 18 18 18 
$80,000 to $82,000- 39 39 39 39 8 38 19 19 19 
$82,000 to $84,000. 40 40 40 40 39 39 19 19 19 
$84,000 to $86,000_ 41 41 41 41 40 40 19 19 19 
$86,000 to $88,000. 42 42 42 42 41 41 19 19 19 
$88,000 to $90,000 - 43 43 43 43 42 42 19 19 19 
$90,000 to $92,000. “4 “4 “4 m 43 43 19 19 19 
$02,000 to $94,000. 45 45 45 45 44 “4 19 19 19 
$94,000 to $96,000. 46 46 40 46 45 45 19 19 19 
$96,000 to $98,000 47 47 47 47 46 46 19 19 19 
$98,000 to $100,000.. 48 48 48 48 47 47 19 19 19 
$100,000 to $150,000 52 52 52 52 48 48 20 20 20 
$150,000 to 000 56 56 56 56 49 49 20 20 20 
$200,000 to $300,000 00 60 60 60 50 50 20 
$300,000 to $500,000 63 63 63 63 50 50 20 
$500,000 to $1,000, 64 64 64 04 50 50 20 
OVERSEOUAOM ec cas ees eM Bee oa 65 65 65 65 50 50 20 

1 


1918 1919 1920 1927 
PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS—CREDITS 
CCC Sooo nn tess see A $1,000 | $1,000} $1,000 $1, 500 
ani sate HE income not get pn $5,000). . re 8 28 1 50 
arried person (net income over 2 
Credit for each dependent $ 200 200 200 à 400 
EARNED INCOME TAX CREDIT 
Portion of earned net income: Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
$0 to $10,000 = 25 25 25 
25 
CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
Limit to tax on capital assets held over 2 years. 12% 


325 per cent of 1923 tax rebated by 1924 act in case of individuals only. 
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ScHEDULE 3—Continued 
Comparison of rates of tazation, 1918 to 1928, inclusire—Continued 
A. INCOME AND EXCESS—WAR PROFITS RATES—continued 


2. Corporations 


NORMAL CORPORATION RATES 
Standard corporation rate - 
EXCESS-PROFITS TAX RATES 


WAR-PROFITS TAX RATE 
In certain cases on portion of income 
EXEMPTIONS 


Amount of income exempt from tax, scenes with 
net income not over $25,000. 
Amount of income exempt 
net income over 25,0 ů 


222 a ees 
+ sie ae rates, exemptions, etc., shown above, and relating to the income tax on individuals and corporations, are all based on the rates and exemptions effective for 
e calendar year. 
B. ESTATES AND GIFTS 


1918! 19192 


1. Estate Tar 


AMOUNTS OF NET TAXABLE ESTATE 


ent cent cent Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
$0 to $50,000. 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 
$50,000 to $ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
$100,000 to 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 
$150,000 to 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
$200,000 to 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 
$250,000 to 4 + 4 4 4 4 4 
$400,000 to 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 
$450,000 to 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 
$600,000 to 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
$750,000 to 8 8 8 8 6 6 6 
$800,000 to- $ 8 8 8 7 7 7 
$1,000,000 10 10 10 10 8 8 8 
$1,500,000 12 12 12 12 9 9 9 
$2,000,000 14 14 14 14 10 10 10 
$2,500,000 14 14 14 14 11 11 il 
$3,000,000 16 16 16 16 12 12 12 
$3,500,000 16 16 16 16 13 B 13 
$4,000,000 18 18 18 18 14 l4 14 
$5,000,000 20 20 20 2 20 15 15 15 
$8,000,000 20 20 20 2 20 16 16 16 
$7,000,000 20 20 2 20 20 17 17 17 
$8,000,000 22 2 2 22 22 18 18 18 
$9,000,000 to 22 22 2 2 22 19 19 19 
Over $10,000,000. 25 235 25 25 25 2 2 2 


£ 
8 
£ 
8 
8 
8 
£ 
8 
5 
8 


TAX CREDIT FOR STATE INHERITANCE TAXES 
e ⁰y d ß E ES E 80 80 80 
2. Gift Tar 


1 1917 act effective. 
? 1918 act effective. 


3 Rates shown are after retroactive amendment. 

Rates same as estate tax for 1919. 

Nor. Estate tax: The revenue act of 1917 was effective in the case of decedents whose date of death 3 in 1918; the revenue act of 1918 was effective in the case 
ofdecedents whose date of death occurred after Feb. 24, 1919; the revenue act of 1926 was effective in the case of decedents whose date of death occurred after Feb. 28, 1928. 


Gift tax: The gift tax was effective for the calendar years 1924 and 1925 only. 


C. DISTILLED SPIRITS—RATES OF TAX 
Nork.—A classification of the various rates of tax on these products appears unnecessary, as the changes in rates have been relatively small. The important factor in 
this connection is the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. The revenue from this source has fallen from $365,900,000 for the fiseat year 1919 to about $15,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year and is due almost entirely to the amendment above noted. : 
D. FERMENTED LIQUORS—RATES OF TAX 
Norx. The same remarks apply as under O above. The revenue has fallen from $126,000,000 for the fiscal year 1918 to $100 for the fiscal year 1928. 


E, TOBACCO—RATES OF TAX 


Revenue act of 1918 Revenue act of 1924 Revenue act of 1926 | Revenue act of 1923 


Revenue act of 1921 


Cigars Garge): : 2 
Retail price not more than 6 cents .-| $4 per thousand . . $4 per thousand f per thousand .. $2 per thousand per thousend. 
eae ee ike een Se ee sees ey $6 per thousand per thousand per thousand per thousand ..____. per thousand. 
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E. TOBACCO—RATES OF TAX—continued” 


Revenue act of 1921 Revenue act of 1924 Revenue act of 1926 Revenue act of 1928 


Cin ORTO ares 
a s more than 15 and not more than 20 | $12 per thousand --..--{-$12 per thousand. $12 per thousand $10.50 per thousand = per thou- 
sand. 


18 cents per pound d 
Cigarette TTT V l 1 cent per hundred d 


Nork.— The above are the most important taxes. Special taxes on the manufacturers of tobacco were largely removed by the 1926 act. 
F. CURRENT REVENUE ACTS 


1. Documentary stamps—Rates of taz 


Bonds and capital-stock issues 5 cents per 8100. . 5 cents per 8100.5 cents per $100. 
Capital-stock transfers. 2 cents per $100 2 cents per 8100. 2 cents per $100. 
Produce sales (futures) 1 cent per $100 1 cent per $100. 


Note.—The above appear to be the most important stamp taxes, other stamp taxes are omitted for the sake of brevity. 
£. Transportation 
Inasmuch as the taxes on freight, express, persons and other forms of transportation have now all been removed, it appears unnecessary to list these rates in detail. 


J. Insurance 
Special taxes on insurance companies have now all been removed. 


4. Manufacturers’ excise—Rates of taz 


Automobile trucks g per cent (over 81,000 ....-.----- 
Automobiles t 5 per cent 3 per cent 
3 d 


10 per cent. 


igar per 
Automatic slot machines 5 Ant 105 pe cent 
Liveries, livery boots, etc... a pe cout 3 


ő. Child labor — Rates of tar 
Employers of child labor 1 Upton Sor 


: n, wearing . — Gi Sd DELTAS Ls ROALD Eaton eee A Bea 
Jewelry, viene = eto 
* cosmeti i 
bee aml 


7. nee. and special tazes—Rates of t 
Capital stock tase) EO a g 


to 
10 per cent (over 50 10 per cent (over 


$200 each. 
10 pa pire etc. (over 10 per cent (over 


cents). cents). F 
10) s ane (over 810) 10 per cent (over 810) 10 per cent (over $10)..| 10 * cent (over 


N. 
$24, 
812. 
8. 
81. 


1 This tax declared unconstitutional by United States Supreme Court May 15,1922, 
G. MISCELLANEOUS 
Norz.—There have been no substantial changes in these taxes, and it appears unnecessary to detail the rates. 
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THE FLEXIBLE PROVISIONS OF THE TARIFF LAW—THE TARIFF AND 
THE FARMER 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, often in the discussion of politi- 
cal questions nonessentials are emphasized and we forget the 
fundamental issues involved. It is well, in the beginning of 
the coming campaign, to call attention to a few of the basic 
principles upon which the economic life and prosperity of this 
Nation depends. 

Since the World War the American farmers have struggled 
yaliantly to overcome the depression that fell upon agriculture 
at the close of that terrible conflict. They are, however, to be 
congratulated upon the substantial progress that has been made 
toward recovery, and I am sure may look forward with hope to 
the time when agriculture is on a parity with other industries. 

In order to discredit the tariff and its helpfulness to the 
farmers in their efforts to recover from the effects of the de- 
pression following the war much has been unjustly attributed 
to the tariff law and its administration. It has even been 
charged that it was an unlawful and unconstitutional law and I 
want to direct your attention to that phase of the question for 
a few moments. 

SUPREMB COURT UPHOLDS PROTECTIVE-TARIFF POLICY 
(See copy of decision herewith submitted) 


In what may become one of the most important and history- 
making decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that court, for the first time in history, has recently held that 
Congress acts well within its powers granted under the Consti- 
tution when it passes a tariff act in which are fixed rates of 
duty high enough to protect or to encourage domestic indus- 
tries. As far as the Constitution is concerned, Congress has 
the right to fix the rates of duty on imported articles as high 
or as low as it chooses. It may levy absolutely prohibitive 
duties if it should so desire and yet be within its constitutional 
richts and powers. Or Congress has the power to remove all 
duties on all products imported and to leave all domestic in- 
dustries liable to absolutely free competition with imports from 
foreign countries, This decision leaves no doubt about the 
question of the constitutionality of the Republican tariff laws. 
In the minds of most people there never has been any doubt 
about the matter. It is now fully established that Congress 
has the power to protect the domestic industries from destruc- 
tive foreign competition by levying adequate tariff rates. 

The opinion of the court rendered April 9, 1928, was unani- 
mous and delivered by Chief Justice Taft. The two following 
quotations give the conclusions of this point: 


Whatever we may think of the wisdom of a protection policy, we 
can not hold it unconstitutional. 

* © „ the fact that Congress declares that one of its motives in 
fixing the rates of duty is so to fix them that they shall encourage 
the industries of this country in the competition with producers in 
other countries in the sale of goods in this country can not invalidate 
a revenue act so framed. 


SECTION 315 ALSO DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL 


Another extremely important point covered by that decision of 
the Supreme Court is in relation to the adjustment of the cus- 
toms duties by the President after scientific investigations by 
the Tariff Commission. One of the great powers conferred on 
Congress by the Federal Constitution, Article I, section 8, is 
that of levying and collecting taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
Congress has exercised that power in the past to the best of its 
ability, and before the commerce of this great Nation became so 
great and complicated it was able to do a fair job at it without 
the assistance of a body of technical experts to advise about the 
conditions in the various industries. At present, however, there 
are literally tens of thousands of articles of commerce that are 
imported into the United States each year and that compete 
with like or similar articles produced in this country. Many of 
these products are unknown to the average man. No adequate 
understanding of the problems involved in the growth or pro- 
duction of these thousands of articles is possible unless careful 
and complete data regarding them are systematically gathered, 
arranged, and interpreted by specialists who make it their busi- 
ness day after day to study and report on such problems. 
Congress realized this condition and organized the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1916, with its staff of now more than 200 experts, for 
the purpose of supplying the President and Congress with the 
information about these many articles of commerce necessary 
to fix or adjust the customs duties in an equitable and reason- 
able way based upon the actual facts existing in the industries 
of the United States and in competing foreign countries. Con- 
gress realized that without some such scientific body as the 
commission the Ways and Means Committee would be left to 
determine the rates from the maze of conflicting testimony of 
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the interested parties that appear before that committee either 
to have the duty as high as possible or as low as possible. 

In 1922 the Republican Party went further than the Demo- 
crats did in 1916 with the Tariff Commission idea. We gave 
the commission additional responsibilities. One of these addi- 
tional tasks was the investigation of costs of production of 
articles of commerce in the United States and in the principal 
competing foreign countries for the purpose of assisting the 
Baye in the administration of section 315 of the tariff act 
0 5 

The commission proceeded to carry out its duty under the 
law and made reports to the President, who acted upon the 
information furnished him by the commission, which was his 
duty under the law, and raised or lowered the customs duties as 
the evidence indicated was necessary to equalize the costs of 
production. Now the question of the constitutionality was 
raised with respect to section 315, under the authority of which 
the President adjusted certain tariff duties, and the decision of 
the Supreme Court, just mentioned, was that section 315 was 
constitutional, and that the President and the Tariff Commis- 
sion acted within their powers and were merely doing their 
duty by so investigating costs of production and equalizing them 
by the adjustment of the customs duties in the manner de- 
scribed in that section of the law. The court said the President 
or the Tariff Commission, or any other body when designated 
by Congress, as they are, might adjust the customs duties just 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission adjusts the freight 
rates. Further, if the Congress should decide that all com- 
petitive conditions at home and abroad should be equalized 
rather than merely the costs of production at home and abroad, 
a law embodying such a policy would be constitutional. And if 
Congress should revise the law to give the Tariff Commission 
itself authority to change the customs rates as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now changes freight rates, such a law 
would also be constitutional. Because of the wide powers that 
Congress may delegate to the Tariff Commission this decision of 
the Supreme Court opens up the way for a real test of the 
flexible tariff provision on its merits and for such amendments 
to that provision as may be found essential to its successful and 
satisfactory operation. 

The following quotation taken from the opinion rendered by 
Chief Justice Taft gives the essence of the conclusions of the 
court: 


The same principle that permits Congress to exercise its rate- 
making power in interstate commerce by declaring the rule which 
shall prevail in the legislative fixing of rates, and enables it to 
remit to a rate-making body created in accordance with its provi- 
sions the fixing of such rates, justifies a similar provision for the 
fixing of customs duties on imported merchandise. If Congress shall 
lay down by legislative act an intelligible principle to which the 
person or body authorized to fix such rates is directed to conform, 
such legislative action is not a forbidden delegation of legislative 
power. If it is thought wise to vary the customs duties according 
to changing conditions of production at home and abroad, it may 
authorize the Chief Executive to carry out this purpose, with the 
advisory assistance of a Tariff Commission appointed under con- 
gressional authority, This conclusion is amply sustained by a case 
in which there was no advisory commission furnished the President— 
a case to which this court gave the fullest consideration nearly 40 
years ago. (Field v. Clark, 143 U. 8. 649, 680.) 

FLEXIBLE TARIFF PROVISION WORKS WELL 


Recently a majority of a select committee of another body 
of Congress recommended the repeal of the flexible provisions 
of the tariff of 1922, and particularly the section which con- 
fers authority upon the President to revise tariff rates. That 
committee maintained that the practical value of the flexible 
provisions had not been demonstrated. With this view I 
take sharp issue. 

Under the provisions of section 315 the President has ad- 
justed the rates of duty upon some 35 or 40 articles imported 
into the United States. A number of these articles upon 
which the duty has been adjusted have been agricultural 
products upon which the duty has been increased. The in- 
crease in the duty on such products as wheat, flour, butter, 
swiss cheese, and cherries have greatly benefited the farmers 
of the country and especially those of the West where such 
products are grown in surplus quantities. 

The duty on mill feeds which the farmers buy for the pur- 
pose of feeding their livestock was reduced under the flexible 
provision. This reduction greatly benefited the farmers by per- 
mitting them to obtain such feeds at lower prices and large 
importations have come in from Canada for such purpose. 

It may be interesting to some to know that during the first 
three or four years the value of the commodities on which a 
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reduction was made was about equal to the value of those on 
which an increase was made. Since then there has been a 
change and the ratio is about one-third to two-thirds, the value 
of the increased commodities being the larger. 

This quiet and unostentatious operation of the flexible tariff 
provision has gone on successfully. There has been no general 
turmoil in industry such as that which accompanies general 
tariff revisions. The industries of the country have prospered 
continuously during its operation. The maladjustment of the 
customs duties on imported foreign products is gradually being 
overcome and corrected by the operation of the flexible tariff 
under the excellent administration of President Coolidge with 
the assistance of the Tariff Commission. 

While the adjustments in the tariff rates haye been slower 
than was anticipated at the time the tariff act was passed, yet 
they have proceeded on a conservative and careful basis, and 
after thorough investigations by the Tariff Commission and due 
consideration by the President the country at large has greatly 
benefited by the adjustments that have been made. 

The Republican Party is to be congratulated upon its far- 
sightedness in adopting the flexible tariff provision in the tariff 
act of 1922. The party may well be proud of the achievements 
of President Coolidge in his administration of the act. He has 
accomplished much good in spite of the opposition to his policy 
from certain members of the opposition on the Tariff Commis- 
sion and from certain members of the opposition in Congress. 

Not only has the flexible provision of the tariff act of 
1922 already made possible the adjustment of a number of the 
inadequate original duties of the Fordney-McCumber Act, but 
the Tariff Commission has in process at the present time 40 
or more additional investigations which will lead to further 
adjustments of tariff rates that are now out of line because of 
changed conditions since 1922. And in addition to the 75 or 80 
investigations that have already been undertaken by the Tariff 
Commission, there are many other investigations that ought to 
be undertaken and that will be undertaken by the commission 
as funds are made available by the Congress for such work, and 
the duties will be adjusted by the President, as far as possible 
under the law, to equalize costs of production in the United 
States and in the principal competing country. 

Thus without the usual upheaval in business that invariably 
goes along with the general revisions of the tariff, those duties 
that are out of line, being either too high or too low, will in 
time be adjusted by the operation of the flexible tariff pro- 
vision, so that costs of production in the United States and 
in the principal competing country will be equalized by the 
rates of duties collected on imports of such products. 

THE REPUBLICAN TARIFF POLICY IS A LIBERAL ONE 


The adjustment of rates of duties on this basis is a liberal 
tariff policy. It permits the products of foreign countries to 
enter into competition in the markets of the United States on 
an equal basis with the products of the United States. The 
tariff policy of few, if any, other protectionist countries is so 
liberal as that. It is certainly fair to foreign producers and 
importers of foreign products. 

While there is much sentiment in the United States, and 
much pressure has been brought to bear upon Members of Con- 
gress to induce the adoption of a tariff policy that would 
exclude foreign products from entrance into the United States, 
and thus keep them from coming into competition with the 
domestic products in the markets of the United States, yet the 
Republican Party has deliberately adopted the liberal policy of 
adjusting tariff rates to equalize costs of production of foreign 
and domestic products in our own domestic markets. 

What can be fairer than such a policy? A more liberal 
tariff policy at this time would be un-American and would 
certainly not be for the best interests of the United States. 

REPUBLICAN TARIFF HAS CONTRIBUTED TOWARD PRESENT PROSPERITY 


The policy of protection for the purpose of encouraging domes- 
tic industries has, under the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922, as 
under the former Republican tariffs, proved to be one of the 
outstanding and important factors contributing toward the 
present prosperity of the domestic industries and of the people 
in general of the United States. The Republican Party gladly 
issues the challenge to anybody to disprove that fact. 

If the Democratic Party desires to go before the American 
people in 1928 on the tariff issue, the Republican Party will be 
delighted to accept the challenge and leave the result to the 
votes of the people with no fear of the outcome. 

The people of this country understand by this time, after 
much experience, that to permit free entry of foreign agricul- 
tural and manufactured products to compete with their own 
products on the American markets, is to cut their own incomes 
and to make more difficult their own existence. Because the 
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American people are now well aware of this fact, the Republican 
Party is anxious at any time to make the tariff the paramount 
issue in any presidential campaign. 


PROTECTION ACCORDED TO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BY REPUBLICAN TARIFF 
OF 1922 


It is sometimes recklessly charged that the farmer is not 
benefited by the tariff. Let us look at that for a moment. 

Schedule 7, the agricultural schedule of the tariff act of 1922, 
is a very important schedule. It is one of the largest and most 
active schedules of the whole tariff law. Import duties have 
been collected on about 350 specifically classified agricultural 
products and almost that many forestry products. Some of the 
important farm products imported under this schedule in con- 
siderable quantities are as follows: 


Butter, milk and cream, wool, mutton, beef, fresh and frozen, cattle, 
swine, eggs, egg products, sugar beets, sugar, hay, corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, rice, fiaxseed, clover seed, alfalfa seed, tobacco, onions, 
tomatoes, apples, oranges, berries, cottonseed, other fruits, peanuts and 
other nuts. 


The protection of the domestic markets of these products for 
the benefit of the farmers of this country has helped greatly in 
the agricultural situation during the past six years. The sheep 
and cattle men of the West have been greatly benefited. These 
industries are in a relatively profitable condition at the present 
time. 

The beet-sugar industry has gone through a most difficult and 
almost ruinous period. The duty of 1 per cent per pound on 
sugar fixed in the Underwood Tariff Act of 1913 was entirely 
inadequate for the protection of the domestic industry. Had it 
not been for the World War the domestic sugar industry would 
have been ruined during the period that that act was in opera- 
tion. During the war the Cuban sugar industry increased its 
production so tremendously and exported sugar to Europe in 
such large quantities that after the war, when the European 
beet-sugar industry began to get on its feet again, Cuba found 
herself with an overburdening surplus of sugar being produced. 

The production in Cuba since the war has not been reduced 
to anything like the pre-war level. With the tremendous over- 
production in Cuba hanging over the American market, prices 
of sugar in the United States have, in spite of the tariff, been so 
low as to almost bankrupt the domestic sugar industry. If it 
had not been for the Republican tariff the domestic sugar in- 
dustry would have been completely ruined. The Republican 
tariff without a doubt is the only thing that really saved the 
domestic sugar industry from annihilation. 

It is true that on a number of these products the duty is not 
sufficiently high to afford the protection needed. I understand, 
however, that the farmers have applied to the President and 
the United States Tariff Commission, through Congress in a 
number of cases, for investigations under section 315 in order 
that the duties on a number of these agricultural products may 
be adjusted. The commission now has under investigation 
milk and cream, eggs and egg products, corn, flaxseed, onions, 
peanuts, soya beans, cottonseed, fresh and canned tomatoes, 
and so on. These investigations are nearing completion and 
adjustment of the duties may be expected. 

I am advised, and it is a significant fact, that no applications 
have been filed by farmers themselves or by farm organizations 
requesting reductions in duties on domestic manufactured 
products, 

The farmers of the United States are at the present time 
more interested in the tariff than ever before. The tariff act 
of 1922 was in reality largely made up in accordance with sug- 
gestions from the Senators and Representatives from the 
agricultural districts. The rates of duty on farm products 
fixed in the act were thought at the time to be adequate for 
the protection of agriculture. If there are duties that are still 
inadequate, when the tariff is revised by Congress the Repub- 
lican Party will undoubtedly place adequate duties on such 
farm products. 

It has often been contended that tariff legislation is class 
legislation, but if that was ever true it is not true now. The 
low tariff advocates now generally accept the fact that the 
wage earners have accepted the tariff as an economic necessity 
and the advocates of the low tariff are beginning to fix their 
attention almost entirely on the farmer in an effort to capitalize 
his discontent. 

They now declare that the protective tariff favors the manu- 
facturer and the wage earner at the expense of the farmer. 
The farmer is being told that the tariff does not benefit him 
either directly or indirectly, but on the contrary he is penalized 
by having to pay higher prices for what he buys because of the 
protective tariff. 
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The fallacy of this argument is apparent when the farmer 
realizes that by protection the wage earners are guaranteed 
steady employment in the cities and towns, thereby giving him 
a great home market of buyers who are able to purchase the 
same quality of goods and food products as the average member 
of the so-called European upper classes are able to buy. In 
addition to this the farmer knows that he has a direct benefit 
from protection. Many of our farm crops could not exist under 
our present wage system in competition with cheap labor in 
foreign fields, 

In the State of Utah in 1927 one beet sugar company paid 
two and a quarter millions of dollars for labor and four millions 
to the farmers for sugar beets in that year. Without a reason- 
able tariff on sugar this factory would be out of business. 
This is only one small item of the direct benefit to the farmers. 

Our opponents would not dare this year to advocate the 
repeal of the tariff, but they are on record in the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress as favoring a revision of the tariff 
downward. This would mean that on all of the agricultural 
produets there would be a downward revision of the tariff. Let 
this be known among the farmers of this Nation and I am not 
afraid of the result. Let the issue be squarely drawn between 
the great protective tariff as advocated by the Republicans and 
the uncertain undefinable attitude of the Democratic Party and 
without question the people of America will continue in power 
the great party that has been the greatest contributing factor 
in making America the leading nation of the world. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT TO THE VOTERS OF THE FOURTH DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA >» 


Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress has ended, and under the leave granted to Members of 
Congress to print in the Recorp their statements on any subject, 
I am utilizing this privilege once more to render to the voters 
of the fourth congressional district of California a brief résumé 
of the activities and accomplishments of the present Congress, 
with especial reference to my own votes and views on the legis- 
lative matters that have been before the Congress and the 
Nation during the session just ended. 

The expense incident to the distribution of this report is not 
a charge upon the taxpayers; out of my own funds I shall pay 
for the reprinting of this statement, also for the addressing of 
the envelopes. I have estimated that the printing and dis- 
tribution of this report to the 100,000 voters in the fourth con- 
gressional district of California will cost me between $450 and 
$500. Being mailed as a public document it has the adyantage, 
of course, of the franking privilege and carries no postage. 
However, as explained in my previous report, I can think of no 
better use to which the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp can be put than 
to employ it as a means of acquainting the voters with the 
legislative record of Congress and with the attitude and vote of 
their own Representative on the important questions with which 
Congress has had to deal. The voters are in a true sense 
stockholders in this greatest corporation, the United States 
Government, and as stockholders are entitled to know what the 
directors—the Members of Congress—are doing and what the 
condition of the corporation is. 

LEGISLATION 


During the session of Congress just ended there were four 
major measures of national scope which particularly interested 
me: I refer to the revenue act of 1928, the merchant marine 
act, flood control, and the alien property act. These measures 
are now Jaw, and in my opinion distinguish the session of Con- 
gress that achieved their enactment as one of constructive ac- 
complishment. 

It might be of interest here to note that during the session cf 
Congress just ended there were 4,577 bills introduced in the 
Senate and 14,148 bills introduced in the House. In addition 
to these bills a large number of resolutions were introduced. 
These bills are referred to appropriate committees and by them 
referred to the departments affected for report; later they are 
returned to the committees for consideration and report to 
their respective Houses and placed on the proper calendar of tie 
House or Senate. While it is a physical impossibility for a 
Member to keep up with all the bills introduced and pending 
before Congress each Member is expected to become familiar 
with those reported from the committees of which he or she is 
a member, and every conscientious Member must study the bills 
of general importance to the Nation, and especially those which 
peculiarly affect his or her own district or State. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-two bills were enacted during this session of 
Congress. 

COMMITTEES 

I am a member of four committees: First, Committee on 
Education; second, Committee on the Census; third, Committee 
on War Claims; and fourth, Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
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and Measures. I have attended on an average of four com- 
mittee meetings each week, and have taken an active part in 
all matters coming before them for consideration, action, and 
report. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1928 


When the Seventieth Congress convened last December the 
first subject to engage its attention was that of tax reduction. 
I voted for this bill. The revenues collected and the payment 
of interest and part of the principal due on our foreign debts 
were in excess of our expenditures, which justified a further re- 
duction of taxes. The money absolutely necessary to maintain 
the Government with rigid economy should, I believe, be col- 
lected from the people, taking into consideration their wealth 
and their ability to pay. With this in view, I favor a graduated 
income tax; in the first place, granting liberal exemptions to 
persons of small income and beginning with a lower tax upon 
those of moderate income and exacting a greater percentage 
from the larger incomes. 

In the formation of the tax revision bill of 1928 three princi- 
ples were followed: First, that the reductions should not be such 
as would produce a deficit in the Treasury; second, that the 
reductions should be distributed where the need for relief 
appeared most necessary and advisable; and third, that the 
taxes that had not been reduced since the World War should 
be giyen special attention. 

The following table will show precisely how each individual 
class is affected by the new rates: 


Reduction in revenue 


Corporation rate, reduced 13% to 12 per cent $123, 000, 000 
Corporation exemption, increased $2, to 83,000 12, 000, 000 
Automobile tax, repealed———— 66, 000, 000 
Admission tax, exemption increased from 75 cents to 17, 000, 000 
Club dues, exemption raised $10 to 8255 1, 600, 000 
Earned income allowance, increased $20,000 to $30,000__ 4, 500, 000 
Cereal beverages, repealed————— 185, 000 
Wine taxes; reduced. — sp 1, 000, 000 
Foreign-built yachts, repealed——— Ti 10, 000 
Narcotics, druggists’ fees reduced from $6 to $3_------- 150, 000 

Totel neten a 225, 295, 000 


The analysis of this reduction shows that the largest single 
item is the one beneficial to corporations and their stockholders. 
Previous tax-reduction measures had left the corporation taxes 
high in comparison with individuals and partnerships. The 
tax rate on corporations was reduced from 13% to 12 per cent, 
resulting in a tax reduction of $123,000,000. In the case of 
small corporations with net income of $25,000 or less the exemp- 
tion was increased from $2,000 to $3,000 resulting in an addi- 
tional saving of $12,000,000 or a total corporation tax reduction 
of $135,000,000. It is estimated that there are not less than 
8,000,000 individual owners of corporate stock in the United 
States, indicating that the benefit of this reduction will be 
widespread. 

The second largest reduction in taxes will benefit the pur- 
chasers of automobiles. The present tax on the sale of cars, 
amounting to between $66,000,000 and $67,000,000, has been 
entirely eliminated. 

The next largest item of reduction is in admissions. The 
exemption from tax of such charges was raised from 75 cents 
to $3, making a total reduction in the admission tax of 
$17,000,000. 

The tax assessed against druggists and other dealers in nar- 
coties was changed from $6 to $3 a year. I might explain 
that the purpose of this tax is not so much for revenue as to 
secure an accurate registration of every person in the United 
States who dispenses, or who is dealing in, narcotics. 

The exemption on club dues was raised from $10 to $25, 
making a total reduction in that tax of $1,000,000. Members of 
clubs whose annual dues are $25 a year or less will pay no tax. 
This takes care of the smaller clubs, teachers clubs, country 
clubs, and various similar organizations. 

The new tax bill provides for several administrative changes, 
which materially simplify the law by grouping the various 
related sections, and after these changes are put into general 
use they will be found to be of great benefit to the individual 
taxpayer, the student of taxation, and the attorney. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


One of the most important functions of Congress is to wisely 
appropriate money to operate properly and efficiently this great- 
est Government in the world. At the opening of each session 
of Congress the President, through the Bureau of the Budget, 
submits an estimate of the money which will be necessary to 
carry on the work of the various governmental departments. 
Upon the basis of these estimates the Appropriations Commit- 
tee submits the various supply bills. During the session of 
Congress just ended the total amount appropriated was $4,595,- 
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448,625.59. The following are the major appropriation bills and 
the amount carried in each bill: 


COE an en aa $180,188 7088S 
, 625, 209. 00 
527, 593, 111. 00 


Post Office ees ce Se see 1, 061, 342, 060: 00 
War ct fanaa Z 398, 517, 221. 50 
1 Fe et 
Second deficiency > 2 . 
Permanent annual and indefinites Z Í, 388, 753, 735. 53 


TTT 4, 595, 448, 625. 59 


Happily, we are living through peaceful and prosperous years, 
and this is and should be a period of progress and of construc- 
tive development. While I have insistently voted against all 
unnecessary expenditures, I have supported certain measures 
carrying large appropriations that will yield returns in good 
roads, public buildings, flood control, and so forth, which I re- 
gard as investments. I believe, however, that all appropriations 
for nonproductive purposes should be closely scrutinized and 
reduced to the minimum. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT 

The merchant marine act represents an effort on the part of 
our Government to further the development of a private mer- 
chant marine rather than a continuation of the shipping busi- 
ness under Government management. It provides a fund of 
$125,000,000 for this purpose, which may be loaned for the con- 
struction of private vessels, and in addition establishes favor- 
able mail contracts. This act is considered a long step forward 
in American shipping. It will make possible the building of 
new ships of greater speed than any now flying the American 
flag, and so revive the shipbuilding industry in this country. 

It is expected that it will stimulate an increased use of 
American ships for carrying American cargoes, as well as give 
us a larger measure of industrial and commercial independence. 
Also, it will provide us with naval auxiliaries in times of stress. 
But more important than all these advantages, the passage of 
this act served notice to the world that it is our settled purpose 
to retain upon the seas that which we now have and that it is 
our determination in due process of time to build and maintain 


a merchant marine of a size and efficiency commensurate with 


our national interests and national dignity. 
FLOOD CONTROL 

After extensive hearings, numerous conferences, and negotia- 
tions between congressional leaders and the executive branch 
of the Government, a flood-control measure was enacted which 
recognizes the principle that this is a national problem and obli- 
gation. The sympathy of the Nation went out to the people of 
the Mississippi Valley when that vast territory was inundated 
by a great avalanche of water, covering as it did every city, 
village, and farm in its path. Devastation, destruction, disaster, 
and death followed in its wake, and the total loss ran into many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. I believe that flood control is 
a national problem, and I supported the legislation recommended 
by the Flood Control Committee, carrying an appropriation of 
$325,000,000 for flood-control work. 

ALIEN PROPERTY ACT 

During the World War an immense amount of property be- 
longing to the citizens of Germany was seized by the Alien 
Property Custodian representing the United States Government. 
In addition, we took over German ships which were in our har- 
bors at the time war was declared, likewise a radio station and 
a large number of patents belonging to Germans. After the 
war was over many American citizens presented claims against 
Germany for losses sustained during the war period. It would 
have been unfair to return the seized property to Germany 
without giving consideration to the claims of Americans. The 
alien property act provides for the settlement of claims of 
American nationals against Germany, and of German nationals 
against the United States, and for the ultimate return of all 
property of German nationals held by the United States. 

SAN FRANCISCO FIRE CLAIMANTS 

When this legislation providing for the disposition of alien 
property was before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House I appeared before that committee to press the claims 
of the Californians who suffered losses in 1906 at the hands 
of certain German and Austrian insurance companies who 
either completely failed to meet their obligations or met them 
only in part. It was decided, however, that consideration could 
be obtained for the California fire claimants through an amend- 
ment to be offered in the Senate after the bill should pass the 
House and be referred to the Senate. During the considera- 
tion of the bill in the Senate Senator SHORTRIDGE offered such 
an amendment, which was adopted by the Senate, but, unfor- 
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tunately, it was stricken out of the bill in conference. Nat- 
urally, this was a keen disappointment to all of us interested 
in obtaining relief for the people who were so unjustly treated 
by the foreign insurance companies. 


RADIO 


Believing that radio is one of the greatest civilizing agencies 
of the present age, I supported the bill extending the life of the 
Radio Commission another year. This was necessary to en- 
able that body to work out the many important and difficult 
problems which surround the art of radio. The act amends 
the previous law so as to require more nearly equal distribution 
of broadcasting stations, waye lengths, and operating hours 
among the five geographical radio zones. Order must be brought 
out of the existing chaos, interference prevented as much as 
possible, and broadcasting must be placed on a sound and per- 
manent basis. 

REVISION OF POSTAL RATES 


The new postal rates law, providing for a reduction in rates 
estimated at more than $16,000,000 annually, is of interest and 
benefit to the people of the fourth district, as well as to the 
country in general, 

Under this law the rate is reduced from 2 cents to 1 cent on 
post cards and private mailing cards. Provision is also made 
for the acceptance of business reply cards and letters in busi- 
ness reply envelopes without prepayment of postage. The pur- 
pose of this provision is to meet a demand from advertisers 
for a means by which they can encourage replies to advertising 
matter by the payment of the postage on such replies without 
the necessity for inclosing stamped post cards or stamped enye- 
lopes along with the advertising matter. 

Second-class rates on advertising sections of publications and 
the postage on magazines and newspapers, when sent by others 
than the publisher or news agent, are reduced. A minimum 
charge per piece is fixed on second-class matter when there are 
more than 32 pieces to the pound. 

The third-class rates remain the same as in existing law 
with the exception of some slight modifications in bulk rates. 

Postage rates on fourth-class matter are reduced, and provi- 
sion is made for bulk pound rates on third-class matter, a 
special rate on library books and combined special handling 
and delivery at reduced rates. 

A bill has also been passed authorizing a new schedule of 
rates on air mail. 

The Cuban parcel post bill, in which considerable interest 
has been expressed, remains on the calendar. 


CONVICT LABOR BILL 


I voted for this bill, which makes it possible for the State 
to prohibit the shipment of prison-made goods as articles of 
interstate commerce. It was supported by organized labor and 
many business and civic organizations. 


VETERANS 


A general bill increasing the pension rate for certain widows 
of Civil War veterans was enacted during the past session of 
Congress, Under this law Civil War veterans’ widows who 
have attained the age of 75 and who were married prior to 
June 27, 1905, will have their pensions increased from $30 to 
$40 per month. 

It is unfortunate that many bills of this character are 
brought up in the House under suspension of the rules, which 
prevents discussion in detail or amendment; in such instances 
the Members are compelled to vote for the bill as it stands 
and without change. 

Omnibus pension bills, taking care of special Civil War and 
Spanish-American War as well as other cases, have also been 
passed during the session just ended. 

Congress has also passed legislation further benefiting the 
World War veterans, including authorization of additional ap- 
propriations for hospitalization purposes, extending the time 
for conversion of insurance, prolonging the time for vocational 
training, liberalizing the law with reference to the filing of 
claims for compensation and the bonus, and the retirement bill 
for the disabled emergency officers. 

A statement recently made by Representative ROYAL C. JOHN- 
sox, chairman of the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, will prove of interest here: 

Since the conclusion of the World War the Government of the United 
States has been most liberal in its treatment of disabled service men. 
Under the laws existing at the close of the war a soldier totally and 
permanently disabled with the most grieyous injuries would receive 
compensation in the sum of but $30 per month. 

By the passage of the Sweet bill that was increased so that total 
permanent disability to-day is compensated at the rate of $100 per 
month, and the soldier temporarily disabled receives $80 per month, 
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with allowances for dependents. With the passage of the veterans’ act 
of 1924 the act was further liberalized. 

Men disabled by mental diseases and by tuberculosis were by that law 
presumed to have received their disability in line of duty if the diseases 
were contracted prior to January 1, 1925, and by an amendment to the 
act, men arrested of tuberculosis receive for life compensation in the 
sum of $50 per month. 

In the law (H. R. 13039) enacted in this present session of Congress, 
recently signed by the President, every service man is given the right, 
physically fit, to take Government insurance, and the time has been 
extended for all service men in which to file claims and present evidence 
showing that they have a compensable disability. 

No country in the world has been as liberal to its service men. 


I have actively supported all legislation in the interests of our 
veterans and their dependents. Hardly a day has passed since 
I have been a Member of Congress that I have not had oppor- 
tunity to render some aid to ex-Service men or their dependents 
in connection with pensions or increase of pensions, insurance 
settlements, compensation, hospitalization, and so forth. I be- 
lieve the people who have actually made sacrifices for their 
country are entitled to every consideration. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


I have put forth every effort to improve conditions for the 
Federal employees. I supported the Welch bill, providing gen- 
eral salary increases, the Bacharach bill for the customs em- 
ployees, as well as the differential pay bill for night workers in 
the Postal Service. 

The bill liberalizing the Federal employees’ retirement law 
was passed by the Senate, but failed to come up in the House. 
However, this bill retains its status on the calendar, and I am 
hopeful that it will be one of the first measures passed by the 
House at the December session of Congress. It can then be 
sent to the President for approval. 

I introduced a bill (H. R. 10478) providing for the retirement 
of the licensed officers of the Army transport service. This bill 
was passed by the House on May 16, 1928. It is now before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. I shall continue my 
efforts in behalf of this measure, and I believe those interested 
ean be hopeful that the next session of Congress will see this 
bill enacted into law. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


A question which has engaged the attention of Congress for 
several sessions is Muscle Shoals, and considerable discussion 
took place during the present session on this subject. Much 
has been said upon both sides of the matter, and a bill was 
finally passed by the House and the Senate and sent to the 
President for approval. The President has not signed the bill, 
and there is considerable question now regarding its real status. 
ies possible that the Supreme Court will have to decide the 

185 FARM-RELIEP LEGISLATION 

The MeNary-Haugen bill was introduced again, and after 
passing the House and Senate was vetoed by the President, who 
denounced it as unsound economically, suggesting it would in- 
jure rather than benefit the farmer. I voted against this bill. 
I believe that reduction in freight rates on farm products, 
reduction in taxes, better roads, and improved marketing facil- 
ities will prove of greater assistance to the farmer than the 
plan carried in the McNary-Haugen measure. 

EDUCATION BILL 


The Committee on Education, of which I am a member, held 
further hearings on the so-called Curtis-Reed bill, which provides 
for the creation of a Federal department of education with a 
secretary in the President’s Cabinet. The present bill elimi- 
nates Federal subsidies to States and thereby gains increased 
support, As yet the bill has not been reported to the House. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 


The bill for the apportionment of Representatives in Congress 
was defeated. Under the Constitution of the United States, rep- 
resentation in the House is provided for by giving each State at 
least one Representative and representation otherwise in pro- 
portion to its population. The Constitution provides for the 
census to be taken within every 10-year period. These pro- 
visions of the Constitution recognize the certainty of the in- 
crease of population and the inevitable changes in the distribu- 
tion of population, and the Constitution intrusted the Congress 
with the duty of readjusting representation to population for 
each 10-year period. At the end of each decade, with the ex- 
ception of the last one, Congress functioned by reapportioning 
as provided by the Constitution. Following the census of 1920, 
Congress failed to reapportion, partly because of opposition to 
inereasing the membership of the House and partly because of 
the opposition from States that would lose representation on 
reapportionment. ‘The bill brought up in the House during the 
session just ended gave Congress its opportunity to perform its 
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constitutional duty by providing in advance for reapportionment 
under the census of 1930. Its enactment would have provided 
a permanent system for reapportionment on the basis prescribed 
by the Constitution. Its passage would have given assurance 
to all States in the country that just representation would not 
be denied them. As a member of the Committee on the Census, 
I worked diligently for a favorable report on this legislation, 
and I voted for the bill when it was finally brought up in the 
House. California, whose population has increased tremen- 
dously during the past 10 years, is one of the States denied 
just representation through the failure of Congress to pass this 
legislation. Our State is justly entitled to at least three addi- 
tional Representatives. While the measure has failed for the 
time, I believe that eventually right will prevail and this situa- 
tion will be corrected. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

The joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, fixing the commencement of the terms of President, 
Vice President, Members of Congress, and fixing the time of 
the assembling of Congress, was defeated in the House. Dur- 
ing the consideration of this resolution many amendments were 
proposed, one of which would extend the terms of Representa- 
tives from two to four years, their elections to be held at the 
same time the President is elected. As the discussion pro- 
gressed the entire question became so involved that the best 
constitutional lawyers in Congress could not agree as to how 
the resolution would work out should it become a law. In 
attempting to amend the Constitution it should be done deliber- 
ately and carefully, and where any change can be accomplished 
by legislation rather than by amendment I favor the legislative 
process. If, during the next session of Congress, a less com- 
plicated measure is brought up in the House on this subject, I 
shall be very glad to consider it. 

PROHIBITION 


Approximately 60 bills were introduced to modify the Volstead 
Act, one of which I sponsored. These bills were all referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, but no action, I regret to say, was 
taken on them during this session. I consider the prohibition 
situation most deplorable, and I firmly believe that if the Vol- 
stead Act were amended to the extent of permitting the manu- 
facture and sale of light wines and beer it would do much 
toward eliminating many of the evils that prohibition has 
brought about. Some most unfortunate accidents have occurred 
through the indiscriminate use of firearms by Coast Guard men 
and prohibition agents; I have advocated distinctive uniforms 
for these officials so that unoffending private citizens can dis- 
tinguish them and be on their guard against accidents. 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY BRIDGE 


Hearings were held before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House and before the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate on bills to permit the construction of 
a bridge across San Francisco Bay. Cooperating with Con- 
gressman WELCH and a delegation of San Francisco officials, 
I appeared before the House committee to urge the necessity 
of such a bridge for the commuting public between San Fran- 
cisco and the bay cities. The Senate committee made a fayor- 
able report on the matter to the Senate, but as yet the House 
committee has not taken any action in the premises. I shall 
renew my efforts in behalf of this project at the December 
session of Congress. 

HETCH HETCHY 


Toward the close of the session San Francisco was unjustly 
attacked in connection with the Hetch Hetchy project and our 
compliance with the provisions of the so-called Raker Act. I 
defended San Francisco against the charges made, and those 
interested in this controversy can find the details in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 19, 1928. My statement appears on 
pages 9247-9251. 

PRESIDIO ROADS 


Early in the session I introduced a bill authorizing the 
appropriation of $47,200 for the improvement of the roads in 
the Presidio. This measure was approved by the President 
on May 3, 1928, and this very necessary work will be done in 
the near future. 

BOULDER DAM 


One of the big issues before Congress is Boulder Dam. The 
bill authorizing the development of this project has been passed 
by the House, and is the unfinished business of the Senate, to 
be taken up early in the December session of Congress. The 
paramount purpose of this legislation is the protection of 
human life and property in the Imperial Valley, now under a 
constant menace of destruction from floods. In a comprehensive 
report by the Secretary of the Interior, he states, among other 
things: 
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The general plan and purpose of this measure have my support, and I 
favor its being made a national undertaking, to be carried out and 
administered by the Federal Government. 

PEACE 

While the Members of the House of Representatives have 
practically no voice in negotiations with foreign governments, I 
have followed with a great deal of interest the efforts of the 
President and the Secretary of State to bring about the accept- 
ance of a multilateral treaty among the principal nations of the 
world renouncing war as an instrument of national policy in 
their mutual relations, 

The trend of civilization is undoubtedly toward peace, and I 
believe that we as a nation can feel satisfied with the efforts 
of our Government in this connection. As President Coolidge 
has pointed out, the peace of the world can not be obtained 
by any one single act; but every treaty of arbitration and 
conciliation and every agreement against resorting to war adds 
another barrier against those conflicts which from time to time 
have recurred in the history of nations. It is the hope of man- 
kind that these repeated steps may in time establish a mode 
of thought and a custom of action that will do much to prevent 
war. I believe we must cultivate and cherish sentiments of 
friendship and understanding, but I believe, too, that we must 
be mindful of our national defenses for the millennium has not 
yet been reached. 

OUR DUTY AS CITIZENS 

In an address before the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, President Coolidge called attention to the significant fact 
that— 


since 1880 there has been a marked increase in the tendency to remain 
away from the polls on the part of those entitled to vote, 


One way to counteract this widespread apathy and indiffer- 
ence is to stimulate in each individual citizen a keener interest 
in the business of Congress. This, my second annual report, is 
distributed in the hope that it will stimulate thought and a 
deeper sense of responsibility relative to the work of Congress, 
and also enable you, the voters, to determine to what degree 
and in what manner I haye represented you and your interests. 

PERSONAL SERVICE TO CONSTITUENTS 


It is almost impossible to give an adequate description of the 
tremendous amount of work involved in the service rendered by 
a Representative to his or her constituents in an individual ca- 
pacity. At times it is difficult to keep up with the daily de- 
mands and render the needed service as promptly and efficiently 
as it should be. 

The requests for information and assistance require close 
cooperation with practically every Government department. 
They include inguiries regarding pending legislation, immigra- 
tion and deportation cases, claims of ex-service men, pension 
cases, income-tax matters, the securing of passports for trav- 
elers, discharge of enlisted men in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, appointments to West Point and Annapolis, pardon 
cases, recommendations for appointments and transfers, the 
supply of general information on many subjects, the furnishing 
of publications, and so forth. 

During the sessions of Congress my office is open every day 
in Washington, and during the adjournment periods of Congress 
I maintain an office at home in San Francisco, where I am 
always glad to see my friends and constituents and take up 
with them personally the matters in which they are interested. 
My office in San Francisco this year is located at 1027 Mer- 
chants Exchange Building, where I shall be until the convening 
of Congress next December. 

In closing I can say with the utmost sincerity that I have 
continued to adhere to the established policies of Julius Kahn. 
Like him, I am a firm believer in party government, but blind 
partisanship was never his guide to action in voting on meas- 
ures. I have voted on each measure purely on the basis of the 
merits of each question. I appreciate the splendid cooperation 
that has been given me by individuals and groups in the district. 
Only through your cooperation and your advice will teamwork 
in government come about. 

I am a candidate for reelection as the Representative of the 
fourth congressional district of California. I am willing to 
stand on my record. 

THE STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the congressional 
committee appointed to represent Congress at the unveiling of the 
Lee Statue on Stone Mountain on the 9th of April, 1928, I desire 
to express an appreciation of having served in that capacity. I 
appreciate the thoughtful consideration and many courtesies 
extended to us on the trip by our colleague, Congressman BELL. 
The genial and admirable qualities of Mr. BELL are known to 
all our colleagues. At no time were those qualities more 
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appreciated than in his capacity of host to the congressienal 
committee on this occasion. We found that our Georgia col- 
league was only a sample of that same geniality and hospitality 
we met generally among the people of Atlanta. 

Certain unique features of this unveiling at Stone Mountain 
were impressive. Stone Mountain itself is unique among the 
mountains of the world. Detached from any range of mountains, 
it rises out of a comparatively level country, forming a con- 
spicuous silhouette against the southern sky. It is not a great 
heap of soil, rocks, and brush, canyons and cliffs, as we ordi- 
narily think of a mountain. It rather impresses one as a great 
monument, lifting up and spreading out in majestic propor- 
tions, fashioned by the Master Architect from one gigantic 
stone. The solidity of its materials and the vastness of its pro- 
portions make it secure against the destructive elements of all 
time. We gaze upon it and are reminded of “ yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” The color of its gray granite adapts itself to the 
comparable uniform of the heroic characters to which it is now 
dedicated. Its enduring qualities are comparable to the endur- 
ing fame of the great leader. It rises up out of the heart of 
the land that gives such a tribute of affection and devotion to 
the memory of her great captain, such as has never been sur- 
passed by the tributes paid to the victorious heroes of this 
earth, and the equal of which has rarely, if ever, been bestowed 
on the heroes of the lost causes of history. 

The date of the unveiling was in itself significant. The 
9th of April was the anniversary of Appomattox. It was there 
the cause of Lee and the South became the “lost cause.” Appo- 
mattox was Lee’s Gethsemane, From Appomattox Lee and his 
men turned away in defeat. The union of the Confederate 
States, as a separate government, was defeated forever. The 
Union of the States of America was confirmed forever. 

Yet the memorial at Stone Mountain is not a monument to 
defeat but rather a tribute to triumph. The Union established 
and confirmed at Appomattox is now accepted without regrets— 
yea, happily. The memorial at Stone Mountain is a tribute to 
heroic and uncomplaining sacrifices to courage and to all those 
other great qualities of heart, mind, and soul of the southern 
people which find their noblest exemplification in the life, serv- 
ices, and character of Robert E. Lee. 

In the travail of war and doubly in the following decades, 
when the South with patient toil, unmeasured discouragements 
and ultimate success sought its restoration, there was comfort 
and inspiration in the memory of Lee. In their poverty of mate- 
rial things, they yet had inspiration, pride, honor; they had 
spiritual wealth in affection, admiration, and reverence for 
their great leader. These remained as assets to the South. 
Stone Mountain stood on the 9th of April as a tribute to victory 
out of defeat. 

Visitors will come from all lands to behold this tribute of a 
great people to the leader of their lost cause. They will behold 
a tribute unsurpassed by any similar monument on the face of 
the earth. 

Behold the monument's majestic front, 

The mighty captain carven in the stone! 
Proudly he strides his peerless Traveler 
Facing the battle field as when he viewed 
His tried divisions march across to death. 
High art has triumphed where an army failed. 


Not the least pleasing feature of this dedication was the pres- 
ence of little Robert E. Lee, great-grandson of the Confederate 
general. As the flags drawn aside revealed the heroic statue, 
little Robert released 48 pigeons, each representing a State of 
this happy, united country. With winged delight they arose 
and circled above the face of the mountain side. 

This little 3-year-old great-grandson has a distinctive per- 
sonality. He has a reserve power in embryo, a personal charm, 
the wholesomeness of a morning in spring, and a tinge of 
thoughtful calmness in a face that exhibits unusual mental pene- 
tration for one of his years. Manifestly he shares the rich 
heritage of his great-grandfather’s blood. 

FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, every thinking person in the 
land realizes that there is a farm problem. Everyone must 
realize that although many other industries are prosperous, as 
they never were before, that agriculture as a whole is in the 
worst state of depression in which it has ever been. The ques- 
tion of farm legislation has been up for discussion in Congress 
and in the country for several years. What are we going to do 
about it? Are we going to sit supinely by while the greatest 
industry in our land languishes? The question of farm relief 
has been raised. It must be met and it must be settled. Farm- 
ers from one end of our land to the other have awakened to 
their condition and to their rights and are justly demanding 
that agriculture be given justice. It has been wisely said by a 
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wise man, When tillage begins, the other arts follow; the 
farmers are therefore the founders of human civilization.” 

_ The farmers have been the pioneers in all the advancement 
of our country. It was the farmer who went forth to clear 
away the forests and turn the sod of the prairie to make it a 
home for man that products may be brought forth to feed and 
clothe the world. He went into the tractless forest before the 
railroads went there or the factories or other businesses went 
there, and there never would have been railroads and factories 
or towns if the pioneer farmer had not blazed the way and settled 
the country and brought forth by his labor the things that the 
railroads, the factories, and all used to build towns. Every 
other industry in the land should want agriculture to be pros- 
perous. If the farmers are not prosperous the revenue of the 
railroads shrink and labor upon the railroads is idle. If agri- 
culture is not prosperous the smoke will cease to lift from the 
factories and their business shall perish from the earth, and 
thousands upon thousands of men and women will be left out of 
employment because the farmer will not have money with which 
to buy the output of the factories. So, with the merchants and 
the banks. We are all interdependent upon each other, and if 
the greatest and most basic of all industries is not prosperous 
then every other industry fails in prosperity. 

To show you that other industries are prosperous and the 
farmers are not we have but to refer to the income-tax returns 
for the past six years. After Congress had made three great 
reductions in income-tax rates the surplus collected last from 
this tax was $635,000,000, which shows conclusively that many 
men and many industries are prosperous. What is the tragic 
story of agriculture? Within the last 15 years the wealth of 
the country has increased more than $200,000,000,000, while 
farm values have shrunk $20,000,000,000 and farm indebtedness 
has grown nearly $10,000,000,000. A further fact showing the 
depressed condition in our agricultural sections in answer to the 
boast of the prosperity under Republican administration, it may 
be cited that during the Harding and Coolidge administration 
there haye been 3,785 bank failures and 2,800 of these failures 
occurred in the 12 leading agricultural States. 

On top of this hundreds and even thousands of business 
houses haye been forced to close their doors in these agricul- 
tural States because the farmer in his depressed condition was 
not able to patronize business concerns. These conditions stare 
the farmer in the face, and yet he has to buy upon a high price 
level and sell upon a low price level. The things that he has to 
buy are protected and the price made higher by tariff laws, and 
the things he has to sell are sold in open competition with the 
whole world. The tariff in a few lines of agriculture will help 
the producer, but in the vast majority of instances it is a snare 
and a delusion. Take cotton, for instance. America exports 
millions of bales each year and imports no cotton that would 
come in competition with the export cotton; therefore, a tariff 
on ordinary cotton, it matters not how high, would be of abso- 
lutely no benefit to the cotton farmer, as there is no competi- 
tion to meet. Therefore, the only hope of the man who pro- 
duces cotton is that the discriminations in the law against him 
be removed, and by better marketing conditions and in the aid 
of the strong arm of the Government these conditions may be 
brought about. This is part of the tragic story of agriculture. 
This is why the farmers throughout the land are crying out for 
justice and for Congress to take out the discriminations in the 
present law and pass other laws that will give them justice 
and a square deal. 

If I sat on the Republican side of the House, regardless of 
what my President said as to the details of relief, I would join 
those who are seeking an honest solution of the farm problem. 
I would go further. I would vote to pass this bill over his veto 
the same as I would if the President of my party sat in the 
White House at this time and vetoed the measure that we have 
before us. The boasted prosperity under this Republican ad- 
ministration has never reached the farmers. The farmer will 
believe that prosperity has come to him like it has come to 
other people when he is able to pay his notes at the bank, pay 
the merchant, get out of debt, and have some left to clothe and 
feed his family and to buy them books that his children may go 
to school, and enough more left to buy some of the comforts 
and pleasures of life that all others seem to enjoy. 

Two years ago I supported farm relief legislation. I am 
supporting farm legislation at this session of Congress, and I 
believe that the passage of this so-called MeNary-Haugen bill, 
eyen though it has some features in it that I would like to see 
eliminated, will be a great step forward for the benefit of 
agriculture. Given an honest, intelligent, patriotic board, non- 
partisan in its character, with $400,000,000 to buy up surplus 
crops and hold them off the market and to feed them gradually 
to the market with the constant threat to those who would try 
to manipulate the market and cheat the farmers, we will see a 
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new day dawn for agriculture. Some of the timid ones in this 
House say they fear the power of the board created by this law. 
Any board is to be feared that is not composed of wise and 
patriotic men, and every board and every commission in this 
Government could be made an agency of great oppression if it 
were composed of the wrong sort of men. We have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that has power over the whole rail- 
road industry and the right to fix the rates that the railroads 
receive and that every shipper and every consumer must pay. 
This is a vast power, but who would be so bold as to ask for 
the repeal of the interstate commerce act and let the railroads 
go unbridled and back to the old days of rebates and favoring 
of the big shipper as against the small shipper? The Federal 
Reserve Board has great power, but who among you would advo- 
cate the repeal of the Federal reserve act that has done more 
to keep the country out of money panics than any piece of 
legislation passed in the last half century? Who would repeal 
the Federal farm loan act just because it has a board to admin- 
ister it when it has loaned hundreds of millions to the farmers 
at a low rate of interest? The same can be said of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. If we can live under these boards and 
not fear their power, then why fear the power of this board 
when we believe that it will have such powers and duties that 
will bring about relief to agriculture? The farmer not only 
wants some legislation for his benefit but he also wants you to 
remove some of the discriminations that already exist in the 
laws that are a constant burden upon him. Our Republican 
friends boast that agricultural implements are on the free list. 
This is a half truth. 

Agricultural implements as such are on the free list, but 
every pound of steel and iron that goes into them is heavily 
taxed under your discriminating tariff law, increasing the 
price of every plow, every hoe, every wagon, every piece of 
harness that he uses in his labor on the farm. What has 1 
administration done for the farmer? Nothing, except to pile 
his burdens higher by laws that favor the rich and discrimi- 
nate against the poor. Never in the history of the last genera- 
tion have farm products sold as high as they did under the last 
Democratic administration. Cotton and wheat reached an un- 
precedented price during that administration. Prices have 
decreased and agriculture has languished since the Harding 
and Coolidge administrations have been in power. What did 
the Democrats do while they were in power? We passed the 
farm loan act that was a boon to agriculture. We passed the 
Federal reserve act that has kept down panics and that has 
kept money in the banks for the farmers to get; and after that 
we passed the Smith-Lever extension act and many other acts 
too numerous to mention that helped and did not hurt agricul- 
ture. Since the Republicans have been in power they have 
passed no laws except to place upon the statute books laws that 
have been discriminatory and hurtful. 

Every patriotic American, be he Republican or Democrat, 
should hope for the prosperity of agriculture, for every sensible 
man must know that the life of this Republic and the per- 
petuity of these free institutions of ours rests in the last analy- 
sis upon the prosperity, peace, and happiness of all classes of 
people. We must rear in this land a healthy, happy, virile 
race if we are to preserve the good in the Government traus- 
mitted to us by those who died to bring it into existence and 
who have fought for more than a hundred years to preserve it. 
In every war for liberty and the preservation of our institu- 
tions the farmers and their sons have gone to war, and upon 
the farms of our land have the torches of patriotism always 
been held high. More nations have gone down to defeat and 
bave passed out of existence from hunger than from invading 
armies. 

I know the condition of agriculture generally over the coun- 
try, and especially do I know it in the five counties of the great 
district that I have the honor to represent. It is worse now 
than it has ever been, When I am at home I live on the farm. 
I watch conditions there. I am a director in the Fannin County 
Fair, my home county, where we are all trying by demonstra- 
tion, by better seed, by better farming, by terracing land to 
preserve it, by dairying and livestock raising and by general 
diversification and getting away from one or two crops to help 
the conditions of agriculture. Yet with all this the farmers 
are not prosperous. It is harder to make a living on the farm 
now than ever before. In the district that I have the honor to 
represent the land is as rich, the people as intelligent, as 
patriotic, and as industrious as any under the sun; and if such 
people living in such a land as that can not be prosperous, 
then woe to this great industry from one end of the land to the 
other. These conditions should challenge the best thought and 
the highest patriotism of every American, whether he lives upon 
the farms or in the towns and cities. I warn you gentlemen 
from the cities and the great manufacturing sections that no 
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longer can you be prosperous if the men who till the soil do not 
have money to buy the output of your factories and your busi- 
ness houses. Even this bill in some of its particulars may not 
suit you and may not suit me. It is the best thought of those 
who have labored long and faithfully on this question, and 
remember that we must start somewhere, by some law, in order 
to bring about a solution of this almost appalling problem. 

Again, I repeat, something must be done. It is the tragedy of 
the age and a black page on our history that this Congress 
should adjourn with nothing done for agriculture. My hope and 
frust is that in the coming election the people will rise up in 
their might, in their power, and in their patriotism and elect 
a President and a Congress that will do its duty and do justice 
to agriculture, that greatest of all our great industries. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave 
to extend remarks I desire to submit the following address 
delivered as chairman of the Democratic State convention at 
Jackson, Miss.: 


I wish first of all to express my appreciation of the high honor 
conferred upon me in being chosen temporary chairman of the 
convention. 

We have turned aside from private pursuits and have assembled to 
consider public affairs. We must take high ground as we renew our 
allegiance to the fundamental principles of representative government 
and interpret the political faith of the people of Mississippi. There 
must be no rancor, discord, or dissention. We must banish the shams, 
hypocrisies, and nonessentials that frequently obtain in political con- 
ventions. The views of all should be considered and the decision of the 
majority should control. 

We haye met here conscious of our beneficent heritage and alive to 
the duties and obligations of citizenship. The Government is our 
greatest enterprise and participation in its affairs is an essential part of 
all our activities. Each must do his part; each must assume his share 
in the discharge of civic duties. He who is unwilling to shoulder his 
civic burden or to take his place in public affairs has no right to com- 
plain of misrule or injustice. The State or National Government will 
be good or bad as the citizen serves or neglects his country. A good 
government means a happy and prosperous people; a bad government 
means a discontented and oppressed people. Fertile lands, great natural 
resources, and mighty rivers do not make a great people. Only that 
land is great where the people are patriotic. The material is not 
enough; it will not suffice. The character and intelligence of the 
people and not material things make a country prosperous. The path 
of human history is marked by the wrecks and ruins of republics that 
fell because the people forgot and neglected their government. The 
government was bad and the people lost hope. Both the government 
and the people passed from the stage of history. 

All government is human; none is perfect. The society that is 
satisfied is lost. No civilization is good unless it is growing better. 
We refer to the past, we recall the present, in order to point to the 
future. We review the fundamental principles of democracy in order 
to solve the complex and multiplying public problems of to-day. 


FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 


There is much confusion in the public mind to-day. Good men and 
women in Mississippi are anxious as to their proper course in the 
approaching presidential campaign. I have an abiding confidence 
in the people of Mississippi, and I believe that they will always do 
the right when once they analyze the real issues involved. 

What are the real functions of government? It is not the province 
of the Government to engage in business or compete with private en- 
terprise. It is not the function of the Government to supplant private 
initiative or to destroy the place of the individual in our economic life. 
It is not the function of the Government to deprive the individual of 
his self-reliance or take the place of competition in trade and com- 
merce. Its aim is to protect society and to promote the peace and 
progress of the people. In the language of Thomas Jefferson, 

“The freedom and happiness of man are the sole objects of all 
legitimate government.“ 

MISSISSIPPI LIBERAL AND PROGRESSIVE 


I can not refrain from expressing the satisfaction that all Missis- 
sippians feel in the forward and progressive legislation enacted by 
the present and immediately preceding State administrations during 
the past four years. 

We can not live unto ourselyes, The good opinion of others is 
a vital asset. Mississippi is regaining her prestige among the sister 
States of the Union. The recent constructive legislation, the favor- 
able attitude toward both labor and capital, and the equal treatment 
of corporations and industrial enterprises have attracted favorable 
comment in the forum, in the public press, and in the business circles 
of the country. The State is being advertised as progressive and 
liberal, A new day of hope and of opportunity is breaking. The eyes 
of the Nation are turning to the South. We welcome industries and 
factories to our borders. 
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I am tempted to refer here to local problems—to the pressing neces- 
sity of reorganizing both State and county governments. I should like 
to emphasize a few of the important questions confronting the people 
of this State, questions that can be solved only by the cordial and sin- 
cere cooperation of the executive and the legislature, each working in 
the proper sphere as provided by the constitution. These problems are 
important, and they include revision and distribution of taxation, effi- 
ciency in administration, the use of the merit system in the selection of 
employees of the State, and a permanent highway program whereby 
those who use the highways shall pay for them. These questions can 
only be solved by mutual trust and confidence, in a spirit of cooperation, 
and in their solution there will be glory enough for all. 


NATIONAL QUESTIONS 


But we have come together primarily for the consideration of national 
issues. We are here to recall the fundamental principles of democracy, 
the great political truths for which the Nation was ordained, and the 
spirit and genius of the Declaration of Independence made a vital and 
living force by the Constitution of the United States. We are not here 
to straddle; we are here to confer; we are here to counsel and delib- 
erate; we are here to think clearly and to speak plainly; we are here to 
interpret and proclaim the political convictions of the people of Mis- 
sissippi. We are here to send to the national councils of democracy 
delegates to speak for us, delegates who are familiar with the best 
traditions of our people, of broad views, well grounded in the science 
of public affairs, honest and capable, who know our rights and are 
considerate of the rights of others, who are typical of our political 
ideals, courageous and resourceful, and determined to cooperate with 
the democracy of the Nation for the public welfare of all the people, 
and who will plan for victory in the coming campaign. 

The people of Mississippi have a real interest in the issues before the 
country. There are questions that underlie the freedom and happiness 
of the people. I wish that the first inaugural address of Thomas 
Jefferson, the philosopher of Democracy, the great lover of the people, 
the most consummate politician and statesman of his or any other 
day, a message consisting of scarcely 4,000 words, might be read in 
every forum and proclaimed in every political meeting in the cam- 
paign of 1928. It enunciates the essential principles of good govern- 
ment, principles that are essential now as they were then. I recall 
a few of them: ; 

“Equal and exact justice to all men; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none; the sup- 
port of the State governments in all their rights, as the most com- 
petent administrations for our domestic concerns and the surest 
bulwarks against antirepublican tendencies; the preservation of the 
General Government in its whole constitutional yigor, as the sheet 
anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people—a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which are lopped by the sword of revolution where peaceable remedies 
are unprovided ; absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, 
the vital principle of republics, from which there is no appeal but 
to force, the vital principle and immediate parent of despotism; 
economy in public expense, that labor may be lightly burthened; 
encouragement of agriculture and of commerce as its handmaid; the 
diffusion of information and arraignment of all abuses at the bar of 
public reason.“ 

Jefferson emphasized the necessity of a wise and frugal government, 
which restrains men from injuring one another and leaves them free 
to regulate their own pursuits, and the imperative necessity of a 
government not taking from the mouth of labor the bread that it 
has earned. In a word, Jefferson summed up good government, and 
the principles he enunciated are as applicable to our own day as they 
were when he delivered his first inaugural address on March 4, 1801. 

JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON 


There are two theories of government, It is the age-long conflict be- 
tween two great schools of thought—one the rule of the few, the other 
the rule of the many; one the centralization of power, the other the 
distribution of authority; one the exaltation of a class, the other the 
welfare of all; one special privileges, the other equal rights; one the 
Hamiltonian theory, the other the Jeffersonian creed. The conflict is 
just as real to-day as it was in the days of Jefferson and Hamilton; 
greed and avarice are just as selfish now as then. Eternal vigilance is 
just as applicable to peace as to war; it is always essential to success 
and victory. There are some issues that are national and not political, 
humanitarian and not economic, but the Republican Party adheres to 
the school of Hamilton and the Democratic Party is the spokesman for 
the principles of Jefferson, Under which banner will Mississippi march 
to the polls in November, 1928? 

Have we forgotten the days of reconstruction? Insidious efforts are 
being made to create false issues and to revive settled issues, issues 
settled by both Constitution and by statutes, which no Congress can or 
will repeal, in the hope of dividing Democracy and in the hope of 
diverting attention from the real issues of the campaign. The party of 
Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and Wilson is called upon again to do 
battle for the people against the entrenched powers of greed, monopoly, 
and corruption. The people are not receiving a square deal, and they 
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know it. If Democracy is united on essentials and if a leader is chosen 
who has the confidence of the great body of the people, the masses of 
Democracy will rally to his standard as they have never rallied to the 
call of a political leader since the days of Andrew Jackson. What shall 
be our battle cry? Who shall lead the hosts of Democracy against the 
boasting forees of deception and corruption? Who shall lead in the 
battle to restore the Government to the people? 

We have a direct interest in national questions, and I mention but 
a few: The tariff, taxation, centralization, bureaucracy, agriculture, and 
foreign relations, 

The average citizen may not pay a tariff at the customhouse, or a 
direct tax; but we pay them nevertheless. We pay them in the food 
we eat and in the clothes we wear; they are included in the rent we 
pay. All taxation is not direct; it is largely indirect, and ultimately 
falls upon the producers, wage earners, and consumers of the country. 
Let us turn aside from the nonessentials that so frequently engage the 
attention of our people and consider for a few moments some of the 
paramount questions in the coming campaign. 

HIGH COST OF GOVERNMENT 


The costs of government are alarming and they are steadily mount- 
ing. In 1923 the Budget estimated that the average cost of the Gov- 
ernment for 1921 to each man, woman, and child in cities of more than 
30,000 inhabitants in the country was $96.16. This is $480 con- 
tributed annually by the average American family of five to the costs 
of government. 

There is one person on the public pay roll of the State, municipal, or 
National Government for every 12 persons over 16 years of age. Surely 
and certainly we are building a bureaucratic system of government. 
It is the most inefficient and demoralizing form of government ever 
conceived by man. Expenditures are made and appropriations author- 
ized that are utterly indefensible. Every increase appropriation in the 
legislature or in Congress means more taxes, and those who ask for 
increased appropriations must know that they will pay for these appro- 
priations in the long rnn. The National Budget for 1928 is about 
$4,700,000,000; just a few years before the World War it was only 
$800,000,000; and now, 10 years after the war, it is almost $5,000,- 
000,000. The people are being burdened unnecessarily and unjust taxa- 
tion is depriving them of the comforts of life. It is subversive of 
good government; it leads to corruption and unless checked it will re- 
sult in the downfall of the Republic. 

It is said that one person out of every five was supported by the 
Government at the beginning of the French Revolution. The bureau- 
eratic Government of France fell and all other bureaucratic govern- 
ments that have gone before have fallen. A bureaucratic system is not 
only destructive of the individual, depriving him of his self-reliance, the 
labor of his hand and the fruit of his brain, but it is destructive of the 
government. The tendency is to pass the taxes to the wage earners 
and consumers; the selfish effort is to shift responsibility from those 
who accumulate under our economic system to those who labor and 
toil. 

DISHONEST TARIFF 


What is the interest of the people of Mississippi in the present dis- 
honest and unscrupulously high protective tarif? Our chief product 
is cotton, 60 per cent of which is exported annually. We receive the 
world price and we must compete with cheap foreign labor, We are 
for a reasonable tariff, an honest tariff; we would not disrupt the in- 
dustrial life of the Nation, but the high schedules of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff are not for the laborer; they are for the benefit of the 
manufacturer. A high protective tariff is not necessary to protect 
American industry. The employees in the automobile industry receive 
the highest wages in the country, and yet the automobile industry has 
developed marvelously without a tariff. 

Again, no matter what may have been our views about a tariff be- 
fore the World War, the situation is now completely changed. Seventy- 
five years ago England became the great creditor nation of the world 
and the protective tariff system was abolished. The United States has 
retained it, but the United States of 1928 is far different from the 
United States of 1914. We are now the great creditor nation of the 
world. We have become a lender instead of a borrower. We are no 
longer in our economic Infancy. Our World War allies owe us $10,000,- 
000,000; we have increased our loans abroad until the foreign loans 
of American citizens now aggregate some $15,000,000,000. In my judg- 
ment there is danger in further foreign investment unless the policy 
is restricted in European countries upon condition that the large mili- 
tary forces now being maintained are materially reduced, There is 
no way for our foreign debtors or foreign customers to pay unless they 
can exchange their products for our gold. The expansion of the pro- 
tective system will spell economic and financial ruin for the United 
States. 

. FOREIGN POLICY AND TRADE RELATIONS 

What is the place of the United States among the nations? Wash- 
ington proclaimed it and Jefferson reaffirmed it: Peace and friendship 
with all nations and entangling alliances with none. We oppose a 
policy of isolation, we oppose a policy of indifference; we favor a policy 
ef good will and of peace, The cotton growers of the South are con- 
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cerned in better trade relations with all nations. The voice of America 
should be heard in all economic and international councils so that 
peace may prevail, commerce may be carried on among the people, and 
American rights and privileges may be everywhere recognized and 
protected. The American flag, whose stars and stripes have been bap- 
tized in the blood of our heroes, must protect the sons and daughters 
of the Republic on every sea and in every land, and must protect trade 
and commerce with all people. The markets of the world must be 
open to American trade and to American products. We are determined 
that neither the Army nor the Navy shall be used as a constabulary | 
to protect and promote the greed and exploitations of those who would 
rob and plunder in Mexico, Central or South America, or elsewhere, 
AGRICULTURE 


Those who do not understand the problem of agriculture and those 
who are not interested dismiss the plea of the farmer by saying that 
laws can not aid agriculture. It is said that the farmer must work 
out his own salvation. This is the stock reply of those who are now 
enjoying the benefits of national legislation when the farmer asks that 
the aid now given to others be accorded to him. When the manufac- 
turer pleads for a tariff, when labor asked for laws to protect the 
interests of those who toil, when banking asked for the Federal re- 
serve system, when transportation pleaded for loans for rehabilitation 
after the war, did Congress ignore their appeals and tell each of 
them to work out their own salvation? The machinery has been pro- 
vided to aid labor, industry, banking, and transportation. Tho 
farmer asks no special favors. He pleads for a square deal. He has 
not refused to work, but he asks for an adequate return for his daily 
toil. He asks that the Government provide the same yardstick in 
dealing with agriculture that has been established for the other 
interests of the Nation. 

There is something wrong with both the laws and economic system of 
the country when the large cotton crops of 1925 and 1926 did not bring 
to the grower as much by 25 per cent in the aggregate each year as 
the average normal crop in preceding years. There should be some 
relief when the agricultural wealth has actually decreased since 1913, 
while the national wealth has steadily increased. The aim is not to put 
the Government in business, but it is to enable the fundamental indus- 
try of the Nation to function properly. The surplus should be the sal- 
vation and not the destruction of the farmer. Agriculture of itself and 
by itself can not solve the problem. I know of no panacea for all the 
ills of the farmer; I know of no magic wand whose wave will make Me 
improvident prosperous and the inefficient successful, but I do know 
that the present economic system, under which the aggregate value of 
the large crop is less than the aggregate value of the small crop, under 
which the large crop is really a curse instead of a blessing, is wrong 
and ought to be remedied. The benefits that have been extended by the 
Government to others should be extended to agriculture or they should 
be withdrawn. 

The problem is not local or State; it is national. Agriculture is 
entitled to the help of industry, trade, finance, and the Government. 
Taxes of farm property in 1926 were approximately 250 per cent of 
what they were in 1914, whereas the increase in the price of farm prod- 
ucts was only 130 per cent of the 1914 figure. Taxes on lands must be 
reduced. The States can best help, not by endeavoring to control the 
weather and the yield, when statistics show that in the case of cotton 
46 per cent of the factors affecting the yield is due to acreage and 54 
per cent is due to weather, insects. and other conditions, but by reliev- 
ing the lands of the burdens of taxation. The Federal Government can 
best help by promoting marketing and by financing the surplus. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

The flood of 1927 wrought frightful destruction in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley. The heart of the Nation was touched and the conscience 
of the country was aroused. The people were of one accord. There 
was never such unanimity of sentiment about any matter of national 
import. From shore to shore, from Lakes to Gulf, the country was of 
one mind. American public opinion was unanimous. The problem was 
not sectional or political, but national. The Government has recognized 
the obligation and the flood control act of 1928 is the most constructive 
legislation for a great public internal improvement ever authorized by a 
law-making body. 

The burden of taxation for levees and flood control has been trans- 
ferred from the shoulders of the people along the river to the shoulders 
of the Nation, The flocd control of the Mississippi River means the 
dawn of a more prosperous era in the Mississippi Delta, I here and 
now gladly acknowledge the debt of gratitude of the people of the 
Mississippi Delta to the National Congress, to my colleagues in the 
House, to the Senators from Mississippi, to the Governor of Mississippi, 
and to the legislature, and to all of the people for the kind and sym- 
pathetic interest and for the fine cooperation and adequate legislation 
that meant so much to the people of the Delta, who were overwhelmed 
by the great flood of 1927. 

PROHIBITION AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The Democracy of Mississippi is for law enforcement and for pro- 

hibition. Ours was the first State to ratify the eighteenth amendment. 


State-wide prohibition has obtained in Mississippi since 1908. Thirty- 
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three States had enacted prohibition laws, covering 95 per cent of the 
area and 68 per cent of the people of the United States, before the 
eighteenth amendment was ratified by 46 States. The majority of the 
people and the vast majority of the States have spoken. The saloon 
has gone, never to return. The people of Mississippi stand squarely 
for prohibition. We are opposed to the modification of the eighteenth 
amendment or to the repeal of prohibition statutes. There is not now, 
nor can there be any uncertainty as to where the Democracy of Missis- 
sippi stands on prohibition. 

Again, the sentiment of the country is for prohibition. The expressed 
will of the majority of the American people is being attacked by a mili- 
tant minority. The task of the friends of prohibition and law enforce- 
ment is to promote public opinion by example as well as by precept. 
We live under a government of men and women rather than of laws. It 
is not necessary for the patriot to hold office to be of service to the 
country. The man or woman who shapes public opinion exercises a 
greater power than the judge who writes judicial decrees or the legis- 
lator who enacts laws. 

A policy of education and observance will help. Public opinion must 
be right. It will not do to denounce the man who differs with us on 
the prohibition question. He has the right to exercise his own judg- 
ment. Many of our best friends differ with us; they are entitled to 
their views. I accord to any man the right to advocate the repeal of 
any law or the modification of any constitutional amendment that in 
his judgment is unwise and not for the public welfare. I do not 
denounce the man or woman who advocates a change in statute or 
Constitution. It is his privilege. It is both intellectual cowardice to 
denounce the man who differs with us on political questions. The 
resort should be to the bar of reason and not the forum of denuncia- 
tion. The better way is to persuade and educate. The successful way 
is to reason and convince. A man may be thoroughly orthodox on the 
prohibition question and absolutely unfit to represent the people in any 
capacity on scores of other questions. I am interested in a man’s 
record on prohibition, but when he undertakes to shape public senti- 
ment or aspires to political preferment, I am more interested in his 
honesty, capacity, and loyalty to the public service. Freedom is one 
thing but disobedience to law and constituted authority is quite another 
thing. Laws ought to be obeyed by those who opposed as well as by 
those who favored their passage. Disregard of law breeds disorder 
and makes for anarchy. The best guaranty of liberty and freedom is 
obedience to the law. The man who disobeys has no right to ask for 
the repeal of a law. The Constitution must be obeyed. I take my 
stand with Jackson for the Union and for the Constitution. The 
tendency to evade, to disregard, and disobey the law gives me the most 
concern. I am interested in public sentiment and in promoting public 
opinion, but I am more interested in the cultivation of a public con- 
science for the enforcement of all laws. 

Prohibition is entitled to a fair trial. The advocates of repeal and 
modification would strengthen their case if they would couple with 
their appeal a plea for the enforcement of the Volstead Act. There is 
no place for bigotry in representative government, nor is there any 
place for those who violate either statute or Constitution. Violation 
debauches the public conscience; it tears the very heart out of good 
government, We stand for the enforcement of all laws; we stand for 
the Constitution from the first to the seventh article and from the first 
to the nineteenth amendment. There may be those who advocate 
repeal, but there can be none who advocates disobedience. Some, either 
by careless thinking or by design, would create division in our ranks, 
but the democracy of Mississippi stands for prohibition and temperance 
no matter who may be nominated or elected President of the United 
States. 

WOMEN IN POLITICS 

We welcome the women in the solution of the prohibition question. 
They can play a constructive part in promoting temperance. We welcome 
them to share with us the responsibilities of voting. The ballot is not 
a right, nor yet a privilege, but it is a trust—a sacred trust—to be dis- 
charged not for personal gain but in the public and national interest. 
The Government was made for man and not man for the, Government. 
Its aims are more and more in the interest of human welfare and social 
well being. I believe that woman has come into the political kingdom 
for just such a time as this. She can supplement and reinforce the 
fight for clean and honest government. 


LEADERSHIP 


A nation without leadership is doomed. “ Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” Those who lead in thinking and in shaping public 
opinion in Mississippi can clarify the political atmosphere. The political 
leaders in Mississippi must not be shirkers or slackers; the leaders can 
not seek an easy place for safety nor a safe place for retreat. No man 
can lead who ever sold the truth to serve the hour. The conflict between 
justice and injustice, between right and might, between the forces of 
ill-gotten gain and the advocates of liberty, is on. Those who command 
and those in the ranks must not fail; there must be no turning back. 
And in the conflict where would Jefferson take his stand? In whose 
column would Andrew Jackson ride? 
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MISRULE AND CORRUPTION 


There are issues vital to the perpetuity of the Republic; they strike 
at its very foundations. It is the eternal conflict between man and 
mammon, between honesty and dishonesty, between the protectors and 
the betrayers of the people. The corrupting power and influence of 
money must be eliminated from the body politic. The very temple of 
the Republic has been invaded. The use of money is debauching the 
publie conscience. Corrupt and tainted campaign funds can not be 
retained by those who preach clean government and clean politics. The 
fight is on; the battle lines are forming, and the issue is between 
democracy and plutocracy. 

The Democratic Party, under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, 
fought the greatest of all wars without taint of fraud in any branch 
of the Government, and put on the statute books the most constructive 
legislation in the history of the United States. But after the muck 
and mire and blood and destruction of war, with the return of peace, 
the country tired of the ideals of Wilson. We went back to the flesh- 
pots again, we turned from the human ideals to material gains, from 
the protection of human rights and the promotion of human freedom 
to the accumulation of wealth. But the country has paid the price. 
The public service is being corrupted. The Republican administration 
is now discredited and demoralized. The party in power has been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. The public domain, the 
great oil reserve, the property of the people, were bartered to swell the 
campaign funds of the Republican Party. Cabinet officers have be- 
trayed their trusts and have been driven in disgrace from their places. 
The charges of bold fraud have been sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The appropriations of a grateful Nation for the 
veterans of the greatest of all wars have been embezzled. Public 
offices have been assigned to the largest campaign contributors. Seats 
in the greatest deliberative body of the world have been sold to the 
highest bidder. The official benefactors of the most corrupt and 
gigantic bribery in history have retained the fruits of crooked and 
tainted money without a word of protest or a murmur. The Nation has 
been shocked; the time is ripe for a change. The Republican Party 
must be scourged from place and power. The battle is on. The spirit 
of Jefferson, Jackson, and Wilson is hovering over the democracy of the 
Nation. 

“Now has come the time for action, 
Clear away all thought of faction.” 


PARTIES AND MAJORITY RULE 


In a democracy the people are sovereign. They speak through their 
representatives and the mmjority rules. Party government is essential 
in a republic. Parties are inevitable; majority rule is fundamental. 
No free country has been without parties; a republican form of gov- 
ernment can not exist or function without them. 

The meaning of democracy is the rule of the majority. 
tion is based upon equality and majority rule. There is and can be 
no better rule. No man is bigger than his party and no party is 
bigger than its principles. Party government is not a matter of 
blindly following, nor is it a matter of herding the voters like sheep or 
cattle, but it is a matter of every person asserting his rights, par- 
ticipating in public affairs, doing his civic duty, not passively but 
actively, and then abiding by the will of the majority. The majority 
must rule in the Nation and it must rule in the party. 

The fewer the political parties the better for the country. We have 
no place for the bloc system. It is a product of continental Europe. 
The multiplicity of parties is a menace to any government, It results 
in the rule of the minority. Blocs and minorities lead to autocracies 
and dictatorships. It is said that in Spain, Italy, and Turkey there is 
a separate party for every statesman, and the result is that the 
dictator has succeeded the premier. There must be patience and coop- 
eration in government. The majority must rule; the principle is the 
very genius of our institutions. There is no place for the slacker; 
there is no place for the political coward. Achilles dragging Hector 
around the walls of Troy is always preferable to Achilles sulking in his 
tent, 

Mississippi can afford to trust her delegates to the national conven- 
tion. If they are good enough to be sent, they are good enough to be 
trusted. Why should the delegates of Mississippi, of all delegates in 
the Union, be singled out by negative and undemocratic instructions? 
They are entitled to the same freedom of action and the same oppor- 
tunity to promote the interests of our people that have been accorded 
to other delegates. There must be no repetition of Madison Square 
Garden. The voice of Mississippi must not be silenced nor the arm 
of Mississippi made impotent by any instructiohs that will thwart the 
delegates at every turn. 

I respect the man and the woman with courage and conviction, 
although I may not agree with their views. Robert E. Lee believed 
that secession was wrong. He opposed it, but he cast his lot with 
the majority of his people, and he offered his sword to the people 
and State of his own Virginia. The late President Woodrow Wilson 
differed from Congress on the prohibition question, but no official 
was ever appointed who advocated disobeying the laws of the land, 
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nor would any judge or other official advocating disobedience of the 


laws or Constitution have been confirmed by the Senate. The vast 
majority of the House and Senate is dry and the vast majority of 
the next House and Senate will be dry. Republicans and Democrats 
alike voted for prohibition, and they will sustain prohibition. There 
is no danger of repealing the eighteenth amendment, no matter who 
may be elected President of the United States. It gives comfort to 
those who love their country to know that no man has ever been 
or will ever be elected Chief Executive who will not advocate the 
enforcement of all laws; no man has ever been or will ever be elected 
President who has disgraced the office by becoming a traitor to his 
people. No such man is being seriously considered by either great 
party to-day as a candidate for the Presidency, 


MISSISSIPPI DEMOCRATIC 


The South is as strongly Democratic as New England is Republican. 
In Mississippi and the South the people and democracy are the same. 
No independent party has ever shaped or controlled legislation for the 
Nation. Mississippi and the South will remain Democratic as long 
as the Republican Party is affiliated with the office-selling, political- 
trafficking, black-and-tan, alleged Republicans, masquerading in the 
livery of a great party, but in reality debauchers of the publie service. 

The recent efforts of some otherwise excellent citizens to organize a 
lily-white Republican Party in the State proved abortive. The itching 
for office and the urge for political pie caused them to embrace with 
open arms the political outcasts that even the black-and-tan, regu- 
larly recognized, colored-in-fact, disreputable regular organization would 
not tolerate. It is ours to condemn and not to commend the political 
trafficking and Federal office selling that have obtained in Mississippi 
under the Republican Party for the last seven years. There is not a 
chance for those who are Republican from principle to have a look-in 
in the voice and control of the Republican Party in Mississippi or in 
the South. Our hope in the future as in the past lies in cooperating 
with the Democrats of the Nation. . 


HARMONY AND VICTORY 


I have been in a storm at sea. I have seen the waves rise and 
lash the ship in fury. During the storm the ship made but little 
progress, but after the storm, when the sea was calm, the ship 
sailed on in its course. It is only when the sea is quiet that the 
heights and depths can be measured. It is only when the sea is 
calm that the surveyor measures the depths and the astronomer 
calculates the heights. 

The campaign of 1928 will be memorable. It will be bitter. Yes: 
there will be strife. Tempests will rage and the storms of passion 
end prejudice will be violent. The billows of hate will roll. But 
when the storms subside the judgment of the American people will 
be formed. The great voice of America will be heard, and that voice 
will not come from the universities, the colleges, or the great edu- 
cators; it will not come from the banks or the counting rooms, but it 
will come from among the plains, over the hills and through the 
valleys. The voice will gain in volume and authority as it comes 
from the homes of the United States, and it will be the voice of 
liberty and equal rights. The verdict of the people will be given 
when prejudice and passion have been overcome by reason and justice, 
for after the political tempest has subsided the thoughtful voters of 
the United States, around 10,000,000 firesides in America will recall 
the struggles and sacrifices of our heroic dead, give thanks to Almighty 
God for our great country and our greater men and women, recount 
the glories of the past, the high privileges of the present, the hopes 
and dreams of the future, and in the light of peace, with good will for 
all men, as reason holds sway and conscience sits enthroned, the men 
and women of America, with the love of home and country in their 
hearts, will yote to preserve and perpetuate the Government for which 
Thomas Jefferson thought, Andrew Jackson fought, and Woodrow Wilson 
wrought. 


IMMIGRATION FROM COUNTRIES OF WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the general 
leave to print I wish to insert the following address before the 
Immigration Committee of the House on February 21, 1928, as 
follows: 


Judge Box. I will now ask Mr. Sanvgrs, of the third congressional 
district of the State of Texas, to make a statement in regard to this 
bill. 


Mr. Sanpers. As a result of my experience in appearing before and 
serving on committees of the Congress I know the value of time, and I 
may saye a little time for this committee if I may have permission to 
incorporate in the record, without reading them, some remarks and 
clippings that I had in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the Representative will be 
granted permission to extend his remarks in the record. 

Mr. SANDERS. Thank you. I desire to say, at the outset, that when 
I was first elected to Congress I advocated prohibiting all immigration. 
I still feel that way about the matter of immigration. 

I am supporting Judge Box's bill whole-heartedly. 
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Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, ours is a democracy 
and our Government is representative in form. 

It is our duty as representatives of the people to translate their 
wishes into law. The immigration problem is one of the most important 
with which we have to deal. Its importance is more fully realized now 
than ever before, for the reason that the World War opened our eyes 
on this important question. When the United States became involved 
in the World War and preparations were made for the registering of 
our citizenship, we found to our surprise and sorrow that we had mil- 
lions in the United States enjoying the blessings of liberty and living 
under the protection of our flag who were with us but not of us, and 
not for us. This condition ought not to exist. This Congress at this 
session ought to enact such legislation as will make it Impossible for 
these conditions to continue. Congress is to be congratulated because 
of the immigration act and amendments which have been passed in 
recent years, but it is my belief that Congress has not gone as far in 
that direction as a vast majority of the citizens of the United States 
desire. While Congress was applauded for the act of 1924, yet at that 
time, in my judgment, the country as a whole was demanding that all 
immigration should be stopped for at least a period of five years. 
Abraham Lincoln once said that “this country could not endure half 
slave and half free.” 

May I now apply that saying to the present by saying that the 
United States can not endure half citizen and half foreign? I do not 
mean to say that those of foreign birth are all bad. Many of them are 
good citizens and have contributed much to our present greatness and 
past glory, and I would not pluck one star from their crown. Many of 
them made good soldiers in war and have made good citizens in times 
of peace, but the fact remains that we have now in the United States 
7,000,000 of foreign birth who are not American citizens. A man ought 
not to be permitted to live under the shadow of our flag and enjoy the 
protection of our laws who does not think enough of this country to 
qualify as a citizen and discharge the duties of a citizen. A man ought 
not to be permitted to live in this country who does not prefer it above 
all other countries. “If you don't like your Uncle Sammy, go back to 
your home over the seas; to the land from whence you came, whatever 
be its name; don't be ungrateful to me. If you don't like the stars in 
Old Glory, if you don’t like its red, white, and blue, don’t be like the 
cur in the story; don’t bite the hand that’s feeding you.” And in this 
connection I wish to say to the committee that I am glad that you have 
reported a deportation law, and trust that it will pass soon and become 
a law. Of course, I realize that you are not going to report out a bill 
at this time restricting immigration entirely, but I do hope that you 
report out the Box bill. I can't conceive of any reason why the quota 
law should not be made to apply to Mexico, Canada, and South Ameri- 
can countries. 

I know I voice the sentiment of the majority of the citizens, not 
only in my district but in the great State of Texas, when I say they 
indorse the Box bill. The only opposition to it that I know anything 
about comes from that class, small in numbers, who are farming by 
proxy—that is, who do not till the soil themselves, but have their land 
cultivated by cheap Mexican labor. They are not looking out for the 
public welfare but for No. 1. With them it is a matter of dollars 
and cents, regardless of country and regardless of citizenship. This 
small class oppose this legislation, of course. It interferes with their 
business. Jesus Christ encountered opposition in the country of the 
Gadarenes because He ran their swine into the sea. Their position is 
illustrated by the story of the negro in the World War. When told 
that he would have to go to war he asked. What for?“ He was told 
“To fight for his country.” He said he didn't give a darn for the 
country; he lived in town. 

Many tell us that one of the troubles with agriculture at this time is 
that our farms are producing too much. These cheap Mexicans are 
helping to aggravate this condition. When we apply the quota law as 
provided in the Box bill we are rendering a service to our country, and 
we are really assisting the real honest-to-goodness farmer who toils 
through the long hot days to feed the world. The class of immigration 
which would be excluded by this bill are not worth anything as citizens, 
even if they could become citizens. They are decidedly a liability and 
not an asset, They do not build schoolhouses and churches, nor do 
they contribute anything worth while to the community or to the 
country. If we are to keep our Nation great and strong and preserve 
our Government and its institutions and transmit the blessings of 
liberty to those who are to come after us, we must look well to our 
citizenship. 

In order to show you how the people of my district feel about this 
immigration matter, and especially about the bill which is now pending 
before you, introduced by my colleague, Hon. Jonx C. Box, I wish to 
incorporate here a letter received from the manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Henderson, Tex. : 

HENDERSON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Henderson, Rusk County, Tes., February 10, 1928. 
Hon. Morean G. Sanpers, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. SANDERS: I am requested to advise you that the Henderson 

Chamber of Commerce has passed a resolution indorsing the bill of your 
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colleague the Hon. Jonx C. Box on immigration, having particular 
reference to the provision to prohibit the importation of the large 
quantities of Mexicans to Texas. 

We are of the opinion that these are bronght in to cultivate large 
acreage on cheap labor, in competition to the tenant farmer, who, we 
believe, it is the Government's duty to protect and encourage. 

Large acres of the western plains through the importation of the 
Mexicans are being cultivated in cotton on a large scale, which is dis- 
astrous to the entire South, as the one particular question with us is 
to reduce rather than increase the present cotton acreage. 

We are advising you this that you may know our attitude in the 
matter, With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours truly, 
E. M. Preston, Managing Director, 


I also wish tọ incorporate at this point a copy of a letter which I 

reccived from the commissioner of labor of the State of Texas: 
BUREAU or Lanon STATISTICS, 
Austin, Tex., February 6, 1923, 
Hon. Morgan G. Sanprrs, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The “ Box bill” now pending in Congress has our unquali- 
fied support. Seemingly, it is the consensus of opinion that the defeat 
of this measure would be an irreparable loss to the laboring masses of 
this country. 

The fact that we have had a serious employment problem since the 
war is convincing proof that the tide of immigration should recede, and 
that instead of lowering the standards of our own workmen something 
should be done to sustain and elevate them. 

Land barons and other special interests may desire to make labor a 
cheap commodity; they may maintain a lobby and petition your body 
from time to time, but the great masses of this country who can not be 
heard demand the passage of this act. 

Texas is now flooded with undesirable Mexicans, immigrants. On 
every corner the tamale and chili vendor is shouting his wares. On the 
large farms he has replaced the white man, due to the fact that his 
living standards are low, and it takes little to satisfy his needs. In 
railroad gangs and on public works Mexicans and negroes have pushed 
the white man out and threaten the respectability of the most numerous 
American families. 

Records of this department indicate a tremendous oversupply of 
labor and an investigation discloses that this condition is traceable to 
the vast influx of Mexican immigration. 

An expression from you as to the position you are taking on this bill 
will be duly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Caas. McKemy, 
Commissioner of Labor. 


I want to give you an extract from a letter which I have received 
from Mr. J. L. McKinley, a farmer at Big Sandy, Tex., which shows 
you how the farmers are feeling generally on this proposition: 

“I wish you would render all the assistance you can to the Hon. 
Jony C. Box in trying to control the hordes of daily germ-carrying 
Mexicans from flooding our State with cheap labor. They are hurting 
the cause of all the common people to such an extent that it will breed 
something bad if not stopped. I have been here a long time and must 
say that I have never seen the like before. Thousands of people can't 
get work and other thousands who are lucky enough to get work find 
wages so low that they can't make both ends meet, and it is all caused 
by these hordes of Mexicans, They are used, trainloads, on all big 
construction works and our common labor is crowded out. We don't 
need them on the farms. We are raising too much cotton now. They 
ruin the schools; they carry germs; they add nothing to society, All 
they want is a hovel in which to stay. Must we common people be 
brought to their level? We can not do so. Please do what you can to 
help us.” 

I also wish to incorporate just here a letter received from Mr. O. W. 
Otterbury, of San Antonio, Tex., which is as follows: 

124 DREXEL AVENUS, 
San Antonio, Tez. 
Hon. Morcan C. Saxpres, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE Sir: Permit me, as a voter who lives in a city where he 
can see and appreciate the social and economic menace of the Mexican 
peon in the United States, to say that there are literally thousands of 
American voters in San Antonio who long will hold in appreciative re- 
membrance those members of our national legislative body who give 
their whole-hearted support to the Box immigration bill. 

I am, my dear sir, most sincerely, 
O. W. OTTERBURY. 


I also submit for your consideration copy of a letter which I have 
received from the San Antonio Typographical Union, No. 172, as fol- 
lows: 
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Dran Str: 

“ Whereas the restrictions by law of immigration has operated to 
materially reduce the menace to the American workingman of com- 
petition by a large volume of cheap European labor with its attendant 
low standards of living, and has thus proven of incalculable benefit 
as a factor in maintaining and enhancing the social and material wel- 
fare of the people of this Nation, thereby demonstrating its right to an 
honorable and permanent place in the laws of our land; and 

“Whereas this law bas failed of application in so far as it concerns 
the great influx of the peon class from the Republic of Mexico, thus 
leaving wide open a portal through which annually countless thousands 
of the most undesirable of aliens flock into our country; and 

“ Whereas this great inpouring of people constitutes a growing men- 
ace by reason of its large percentage of moral and financial pauperism, 
incapable of development away from that condition, whose influence is 
toward the breaking down of our social and economic fabric; and 

“Whereas the employment furnished to these people by those who 
clamor loudest for their continued admission in unlimited number is of 
a seasonable nature only, at wages which permit of the purchase only 
of the bare necessities for a temporary existence, thus filling our south- 
ern cities and towns during the greater portion of the year with a large 
and growing army of unemployed, who become immediate objects of 
charity, constituting a heavy financial burden upon our people; and 

“Whereas, by reason of their inability to support themselves, to- 
gether with their lack of established morals, they become in large meas- 
ure, as soon as admitted to citizenship, a great volume of purchasable 
vote, thus debauching our political franchise system; also, in unnum- 
bered instances, they become lawless invaders of the rights and property 
of our self-respecting citizenship; and 

“Whereas they populate and propagate in congested areas and in 
filthy hovels; and their personal habits, their lack of sanitation and 
hygiene, and their general uncleanliness are conducive of the breeding 
and transmitting of perilous epidemics and loathsome diseases; and 

“Whereas from time to time the undesirables migrate farther inland, 
invading other and various cities and communities of the United States, 
thus becoming cheap bidders for employment. against better paid, better 
fed, more capable workers throughout the length and breadth of our 
land, at the same time carrying with them their ignorance of and indif- 
ference toward established laws of health, their lawlessness, and their 
marketable votes; and 

“Whereas the unlimited admission into the United States of this 
wholly objectionable and dangerous class is of benefit only to the indi- 
vidual few whose personal greed for cheap labor constitutes their own 
highest ideal, and is altogether repugnant to every thinking citizen who 
has at heart the welfare of the country at large rather than the filling 
of his own pockets at the expense of the hopeless; and 

“ Whereas the restricted immigration bill now before the Congress of 
the United States, known as the Box bill, embodies those provisions and 
regulations best calculated to safeguard the moral, mental, physical, 
and economic welfare of our citizenship, and should have the unqualified 
indorsement and support of the people generally: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That San Antonio Typographical Union, No. 172, an 
organization of approximately 200 thinking men, who have deeply at 
heart the welfare of the many against the selfishness of the few, de- 
clares by unanimous vote in regular session assembled that its sym- 
pathies and encouragement, both as an organization and as individual 
members, are hereby extended to the author of the bill and to its 
proponents in unlimited measure, believing in the righteousness of their 
endeavors to prevent the undermining of the very foundations of our 
existence, with full confidence that in the eternal order of events right 
must and will prevail; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution, bearing the official seal of 
this organization, be sent to such individuals and into such quarters as 
are deemed necessary in order that its import shall carry the utmost 
weight in fayor of the bill.” 

Adopted by unanimous vote, Sunday, February 5, 1928. 

Wittim B. ARNOLD, President. 
E. G. Korrrs, Secretary. 

There is much talk at this time about flood control, and it is an 
important question, and I expect to support any matter which offers 
any solution to that difficult problem, but I also recognize that equally 
as important is the flood control of this immigration. Only 80,000 
immigrants came to this country in the first 250 years after the discoy- 
ery of America. From 1890 until 1924, when we enacted the immigra- 
tion law, this country received 22,000,000 immigrants, about one-fifth 
of our present population. Many of these immigrants came from coun- 
tries which had no orderly government, and they brought their Bol- 
shevik ideas with them, and they know nothing about our Government 
and its institutions, and care less. É 

From the press of the United States, which reflects the sentiments 
of the people on this question, we must conclude that the great mass 
of our citizenship want our immigration restricted even more than it 
is now, and if we are to preserve American standards, and preserve 
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this country of ours and transmit to those who are to come after us in 
such a way that they will enjoy the blessings of liberty which we now 
have, we must look well to restricting immigration. 

Mr. Free. Will the white Americans pick cotton? 

Mr. Sanvers of Texas. Yes. I myself have picked it. 

Mr. Free. But, generally speaking, it is picked by the colored people 
or the Mexicans, is it not? 

Mr. Sanpers. No. The colored people do pick cotton, but many of 
the white folks in my section of the country that I know also pick 
cotton. They not only pick cotton in their own section of the country, 
but they move as the crop ripens to other sections of the country. If 
the crop opens in west Texas, they harvest it and then move eastward. 

Mr. Free. If you were to push out of this country all the Mexicans 
who are here unlawfully and then reduce the immigration to a quota 
basis, would you have enough laborers to pick your cotton? 

Mr. Sanpers. I think we would. That is true. When you talk about 
labor, I say that my view is that it is vastly more important to protect 
our citizenship and to build up our American country properly for 
Americans, even If somebody does suffer by way of labor, but I do not 
admit there would be a shortage of labor. 

Mr. Free. If the State of California should reach out and take a 
large number of your negroes away from you, would you then have 
enough left? 

Mr. Sanprrs. I think so. I would not regret it if many negroes in 
our country should leave. 

Mr. Free. Would you still be able to harvest your crop satisfactorily? 

Mr. Saxbns. Yes; we would. Certainly we would. A large number 
of people in my section of the country do not covet the negro, and they 
would give him to any section or sections that want him. 

The CHamMan. The inference is that the permitting of Mexicans to 
come into the United States in large numbers is creating a problem 
that would be more troublesome than the negro problem has been 
to you? 

Mr. SANDERS. Yes; that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Mexican people bring about a condition 
where the white people can not work side by side with them? 

Mr. Sanpers. That is true. 

Mr. Free. Do you believe that the Mexicans who come in are more 
or less itinerant? Do you find that they come and go, or do they remain 
in a community once they settle there? 

Mr. Sanpers. There are two classes of them. A great many of them 
go back, while a great many of them remain. My own judgment is that 
very few return to Mexico; that the vast majority of the Mexicans 
who come to the United States remain here. 

Mr. Free. Do they remain in the particular community to which they 
first came or do they circulate about? 

Mr. SANDERS. They remain in the same communities generally, but 
they circulate about some also. 

Mr. SaBaTH. They do not remain on the border, but they go farther 
east, so much so that thousands and thousands of them are to be found 
in the Middle West. 

Mr. SANvers. I did not understand that question. He asked whether 
they remained in the community where they first located. They are 
inyading all of our southwestern territory. In my district, which is 
300 or 400 miles from the border, I receive letters complaining about 
conditions there, and it is in the northeastern part of Texas. 

Mr. Free. Do you find any competition between the negroes and 
Mexicans in the sort of labor the Mexicans themselves engage in? 

Mr. Sanpzrs. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Free. Do you find that the Mexicans are displacing the negroes 
in labor? 

Mr. Sanpers. They have not invaded my territory to any large ex- 
tent, but my understanding is that they have displaced large numbers 
of negroes in other sections of my State. My territory covers the 
northeastern part of Texas. 

Mr. Free. Are the crops there similar to what they are in the south- 
ern and western part? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Mr. Free. What crops do you grow? 

Mr. SANDERS. Corn, cotton, strawberries, vegetables, and all sorts of 
garden truck. In fact, I believe we grow almost every kind of thing 
there. 

Mr. Free. Southern Texas is devoted more to growing cotton than 
anything else, is it not? 

Mr. Sanpers. I think so. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Have you not a device down there now whereby a 
man with two mules may handle 5 or 6 bales of cotton a day? 

Mr. SANDERS. That has not been a success. 5 

Mr. Fren. The cotton does not come on all at once. It is a continuing 
crop, and that is perhaps the reason. 

Mr. Sanpers. The difficulty with the machine is that it will not reach 
out and actually pick the cotton. 

Mr. SapnatuH. The first letter you read a little while ago was from a 
gentleman who is interested in the tenant. Who are these tenants; 
are they Americans? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 
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Mr. Sanark. By whom is this land owned, the land upon which these 
tenants live? Is it owned by corporations or private individuals? 

Mr. Sanpers. In some instances it is owned by corporations, but we 
have many prosperous farmers who own more land than they can 
personally look after, and they have to rent it to white folks and 
negroes as tenants. 

Mr. Free. You have prosperous farmers in Texas? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; that is to say, they prosper as much as they can 
under present conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your incoming Mexican is not much of a taxpayer? 

Mr. Sanpers, He is not a taxpayer. He is a drone and barnacle upon 
society. He is not worth anything. He is in our social organization 
what a pound of putty would be in the stomach of a dyspeptic. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Free. Are the tenants mostly white or colored people? 

Mr. Saxpzns. White. We have some colored tenants and we have 
some colored people who own their own farms. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I take it that the American negro, as a farmer, is 
suffering as a result of the cheap labor from Mexico the same as the 
white man is suffering from it. 

Mr. SANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. Schxxwrn. Which is the more preferable as a citizen in Texas 
at the present time, the American negro or the average peon from 
Mexico? F 

Mr. Sanpers. I think that the negro is the more preferable. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is all right to ask the question, but I do not think 
that matter should be brought in. You must remember that the entire 
negro population of the United States, with few exceptions, were born 
here and are citizens, whereas the Mexicans largely are newcomers. 
The Mexican is a newcomer. There are some people of Mexican an- 
cestry, but it is the duty of this committee to inquire into conditions 
with a view to protecting the negro population in these Southern States 
as well as to protect any other people there, 

Mr. SCHNEIDER, I think it is a fair question. The American negro 
should be given the same consideration that the white American is 
given. 

The CHAIRMAN. We do not want to get into any comparison of 
peoples, even though one set are our own people and the other set are 
newcomers. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I take it that if we had a quota restriction the 
condition of the negro laborer would be very much improved in the 
State of Texas, $ 

Mr. Sanpers, I think so, 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The negro will be leaving Texas for elsewhere under 
present conditions, will he not? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; they are crowding him out to some extent. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. What would the people of your section of the country 
say to the importation by certain absentees, landowuers, of negroes 
from Haiti, South Africa, or some other country? 

Mr. SANDERS. That is the same as if they were brought in from any- 
where else. The people who own these large tracts could import their 
labor from the places you have mentioned, but it would be all the same, 
They would be brought into competition with the honest-to-goodness 
farmer and would be likely to drive him out. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no further questions to ask Mr, SANDERS 
and he has nothing further to say, let us hear further from Judge Box. 

Mr. Box. It has been expected that Prof. Robert de C. Ward, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., would be here to present his 
views to-day, but he is unable to be here, and his son, Mr. Henry de C. 
Ward, of Boston, is here to present his views. 


THE TOLL BRIDGE OCTOPUS 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, convinced the 
highway toll bridge, privately owned, should no longer be sanc- 
tioned by Congress unless proper provisions are made to safe- 
guard the public interest, I propose at the opening of the next 
session to introduce a resolution providing for a thorough in- 
vestigation of the toll-bridge question. 

My resolution will either provide for an investigation by the 
Committee on Roads or a special committee consisting of five 
members of the Committee on Roads and five members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The Roads 
Committee would, I feel, be the proper committee to make such 
an inyestigation, because the toll bridge is fast becoming a part 
of our national highway system. 

The Committee on Roads has jurisdiction over all legislation 
affecting public highways as well as Federal aid for road con- 
struction, and while the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce considers all bridge legislation, it simply approves 
applications for bridge franchises. 

I hope by such an investigation to show beyond question, 
first, that individuals and corporations have petitioned and 
secured from Congress its consent to construct bridges when as 
a matter of fact the sole purpose was to sell the franchise; 
Second, to prove a large number of projects have been financed 
far in excess of the actual cost; third, disclose that the majority 
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of the privately owned toll bridges are charging excessive tolls, 
some earning as high as 50 per cent on the actual investment; 
fourth, that the situation calls for an immediate revision of the 
privately owned toll bridge bill forms. 

The revision of the bridge bill forms is most important. 
The bills should provide, first, that the individuals or corpora- 
tion can not assign the grant, but must either construct the 
bridge or forfeit the rights; second, that all privately owned 
toll bridges shall be subject to the jurisdiction and supervision 
of the Government if an interstate bridge, and by the States, 
county, or municipality if an intrastate bridge; third, that a 
provision be inserted providing for the creation of a sinking 
fund, where a certain per cent of the tolls shall be deposited ; 
this money to be used to retire bonds, and when all bonds are 
retired the bridge shall be forever free; fourth, that some pro- 
vision be made whereby the Government shall have control 
over the amount of securities that can be issued in connection 
with an interstate bridge, and by the States in the case of 
intrastate bridges. 

The consent of Congress certainly should be vested in the 
corporation that actually constructs and operates the bridge, 
and not in the name of promoters who simply dispose of their 
rights, thus adding to the cost of the structure. 

Unless drastic action is taken by the Congress, toll bridges 
will dot the Federal-aid highways of the United States, 

A survey just completed by the Bureau of Public Roads dis- 
closes that on October 1, 1927, there were 233 toll bridges oper- 
ating in the United States, and on the same date 29 other toll 
bridges were in process of construction. Of the 233, but 42 
were owned by the public, the remaining 191 being privately 
owned. Of the 29 under construction, 9 will be operated by 
the public, 2 by States, 4 by counties, and 3 by cities, while 
20 will be operated by private corporations. How many projects 
where Congress had granted its consent to construct, but where 
building operations had not as yet started, were not included 
in the report. For instance, this report listed two new bridges 
as under construction near my home city, St. Louis, one at 
Alton, III., and the other at Bellefontaine, Mo.; but did not 
include the new bridge at the Chain of Rocks, just north of 
St. Louis, now nearing completion. 

Two hundred and fifty-three bridge bills were favorably 
reported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House from December 5, 1927, to May 29, 1928, or during 
the session just closed. About 235 of these bills became laws. 
None of these projects are listed in the survey. 

This in itself presents an alarming situation. The owners of 
23,000,000 motor vehicles operating in the United States are pay- 
ing for the construction and maintenance of roads by the tax 
on gasoline and license taxes. When their money is used to 
bring the road to a bridge approach where tolls are collected, 
can any good reason be advanced why part of the bridge tolls 
at least can not be set aside in a sinking fund to ultimately 
retire the securities so that eventually the bridge shall revert 
to the municipalities, counties, and States and be operated as 
free bridges thereafter? This certainly is not confiscation of 
property for public use without just compensation, because if 
proper provisions are made in the bills providing for recapture 
the owners will be liberally paid for their holdings before the 
securities are retired. The promoters will fully understand the 
conditions confronting them before engaging in building opera- 
tions, because the agreement will be embodied in the law. 

To say the Government, with absolute control over navigable 
streams and control over interstate commerce, can not carry out 
the suggestions heretofore advanced is not sound reasoning. 

I know that some of my colleagues, especially some who have 
been handling bridge legislation, will disagree with me, but I 
predict without fear of contradiction if a bill embodying these 
features is presented to the Congress it will pass by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The comptroller rendered a decision in which he held Federal- 
aid funds could not be used in the construction of any road lead- 
ing to a toll bridge. Mr. Dentson, of Ilinois, chairman of the 
subcommittee on bridges of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, introduced a bill (H. R. 18) in the last ses- 
sion, which, if enacted, would have permitted the use of Federal- 
aid funds for this purpose. Hearings were held by the Com- 
mittee on Roads, at which some rather startling as well as 
interesting facts were disclosed. 

The committee is to be congratulated on its action in declin- 
ing to report the bill, for in my opinion such a law would 
have inspired promoters to increased activity in advocating 
privately owned toll bridges. It developed at the hearing that 
the provision upon which the decision was based was placed in 
the road act for the sole purpose of discouraging toll bridges 
and toll roads. 
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Mr. Denison made an extensive argument in favor of his 
bill. I have read his views and when he points out the States 
are heavily taxing the people to provide road construction, he 
advances, in my opinion, a real argument why the money of 
the people so taxed should not be used to construct a road 
that will lead them to a bridge where they will be required to 
pay a toll to private individuals, the owners probably living a 
thousand miles from the site of the bridge, and having no other 
interest in the structure other than to gouge the public. 

Again I say, to have passed this bill would have resulted in 
a flood of applications being made to Congress for the con- 
struction of toll bridges by private individuals. 

In some instances, it must be admitted by all, toll bridges 
are a necessity, and especially interstate bridges which can not 
always be constructed by the States and municipalities. In 
such cases public-spirited citizens should be encouraged to pro- 
mote the construction of the bridges and not permit get-rich- 
quick promoters to exploit the public. 

During the hearing Mr. Rogsion of Kentucky, a member of 
the committee, cited the situation in his State. He told of how 
the bridge promoters employed about one-third of the main 
lawyers in Kentucky and subsidized newspapers in making their 
drive to build privately owned toll bridges in that State. He 
also told of one toll bridge which cost in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. The Dixie Highway was constructed, brought to the 
point where the bridge crosses the Kentucky River, and in 1927 
Mr. Rogsion said over $120,000 in tolls were collected by the 
owners of this bridge. 

The situation in Louisville, where the city saw the wisdom 
of borrowing money at a rate of 4% per cent to construct a 
bridge, the tolls to be used to retire the bonds and then make 
it a free bridge, was cited at the hearings. If Louisville can 
eliminate the private promoter why can other cities not do 
likewise? 

The investing public should scrutinize all private toll-bridge 
securities before purchasing. Mr. MacDonald, who as Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Roads has studied this question very 
thoroughly, said before the committee that the only service 
that may be rendered by private toll companies in connection 
with bridges is the supplying of capital from investors for the 
construction. He holds this is both unnecessary and a costly 
service to the public. He insisted that, generally speaking, 
these bridges are of sufficient importance that the public can 
have the benefit of the bridges without spending a cent from 
property taxes or without putting a dollar of property behind 
the bonds issued. In other words, he maintained through the 
use of revenue bonds, a bond issued against the earnings of 
the bridge, the public can have the benefit of bridges on the 
main traffic highways and pay for them, pay the security off, 
out of the earnings of the bridge. 

Mr. MacDonald, in my opinion, has an opportunity to per- 
form a real public service. No individual connected with the 
Government is better informed on the highway question. He 
knows the toll-bridge situation, agrees that it is a menace, and 
is the proper official to lead the fight against this octopus. In 
my judgment he must, however, assume a more aggressive 
attitude, care not who he hurts, so long as he is waging a fight 
for free public highways. He is in a position through his 
bureau to secure the information that will destroy the toll- 
bridge monster which feasts upon the pocketbooks of the public. 
I suggest to him that he prepare now to submit to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in his annual report a comprehensive re- 
view of the toll-bridge situation, showing in detail how these 
get-rich-quick promoters have gouged the public and offer com- 
parisons of their projects with those of legitimate promoters, 
who have not only secured in their own right the consent of 
Congress to construct bridges, but have retained that right, 
properly financed their projects, and erected the bridges. This 
information should reach the Secretary of Agriculture in time 
for him to place the matter before the President, so that the 
Chief Executive can, if he so desires, make such recommenda- 
tions to the Congress in his annual message as he deems 
advisable. 

An outstanding project which was discussed at the hearing 
was a bridge over Lake Pontchartrain in Louisiana. Private 
individuals secured permission to construct a bridge which 
required a very long approach. It connected with what is 
known as the Old Spanish Trail. The State a few miles away 
connects up the same roads with free bridges, with the result 
that a bridge which some estimate as having cost $5,000,000 has 
no earning power. Who is going to lose on this investment? 
Why, the public, purchaser of the securities, of course. 

Mr. MacDonald maintained in his statement that the private 
promoters used every means at their disposal to prevent the 
construction of the free bridge, not only taking the matter to 
the courts but tried to make it an issue in the elections. It 
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was because there was a great prize in the way of tolls that 
would accrue to the private toll bridge that funds were avail- 
able to defeat the will of the public, and that is one of the very 
serious things that is happening continuously, according to 
Mr. MacDonald. 

On behalf of the American Association of State Highway 
Officals, Mr. W. C. Markham appeared in opposition to the Deni- 
son bill and suggested if the committee did intend to report 
the bill to so word it that the State highway departments would 
have the same control over the bridge as they now have in the 
construction and maintenance of Federal-aid road projects. 
Mr. Markham insisted—and his statement bears out my views 
often expressed on the floor, but challenged time and again by 
Mr. Denison and others—that the States have no look-in on the 
construction of toll bridges after Congress once grants the 
franchise. The States have nothing to do, nothing to say, as to 
what the plans shall be or as to whether they are correct or not. 
Mr. Markham further argued that when the time comes for con- 
struction the States have no lock-in as to whether the private 
corporation sublets to some of their own crowd at a certain price. 
He suggested that if such protection was assured the States then, 
as in road building, public bidding could be arranged for con- 
struction, 

Mr. Denison expressed the opinion Mr. Markham did not 
fully understand the situation, but the chairman of the com- 
mittee replied that Mr. Markham may understand, but the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee may not understand what it is 
doing. 

Mr. Denison also suggested that the committee not inquire 
into the form of bridge bills and offered to appear at some 
other time if the committee would like to discuss that subject 
and give an analysis of the bridge situation. That is what I 
desire to accomplish by my resolution, but I want others besides 
Mr. Denison speaking on the subject because it is evident that 
all do not agree with his views as to the amount of protection 
the present bills extends to the public and States. There is a 
vast difference of opinion between Mr. Denison and many I 
have talked with, some insisting the present forms are abso- 
lutely useless when it comes to protecting the general public. 
As Mr. MacDonald pointed out the law gives authority, but does 
not direct, the Secretary of War to make certain examinations 
of these projects. He also insisted that outside of giving juris- 
diction to the War Department to pass on the location of piers 
neither the Government or States had any jurisdiction over the 
character of bridge to be constructad, nor as to the amount 
that could be spent. This has been my contention, but Mr. 
Denison is not in accord with this view. A thorough investiga- 
tion will disclose who is correct. 

Mr. MacDonald fully agrees with me in reference to allowing 
promoters to sell franchises because he says it is his opinion 
as a first condition of the granting of a franchise the public 
has a right to demand that those who seek the exclusive right 
to operate a bridge upon a public highway shall give evidence 
of a sincere purpose to build the bridge for which the franchise 
is sought, and if after the franchise is granted conditions de- 
velop that make it impossible for the holder to carry out his 
implied agreement to build, the right to dispose of the franchise 
should rest in the public only and not in the individual or cor- 
poration, and he adds, just as I have contended all along, it is 
difficult to conceive of any sound public reason for the granting 
of assignable franchises, and the fact that its confidence has 
been gravely abused in many instances, should incline the 
public to look with suspicion upon application for this form of 
franchise. 

Some months ago I thought I ended the activities of E. M. 
Elliott, who boasted in the press that he had over 33 projects, 
some secured in his own name and others in the name of citi- 
zens of a community, but during the last two weeks of the 
session I was twice approached by Members of Congress—one 
from Oregon and the other from the State of Washington— 
advising me Elliott was in that part of the country and was 
trying to prevail upon citizens to secure franchises from Con- 
gress for him for two bridges. Both assured me they would 
have nothing to do with any bridge project in which he was 
interested in any way. 

The vice president of a very large financing company called at 
my office and told me they had paid Elliott for his rights in 
connection with certain grants; that Elliott had nothing to do 
with the construction or financing after they took the projects 
over. He was paid solely for the franchise which the Congress 
voted him to construct a bridge which he had no intention of 
building. How many more individuals are engaged in this 
business only an investigation such as I propose will disclose, 

Mr. Markham made a rather amazing statement before the 
Roads Committee during the course of his testimony, when he 
brought out that Senate Reports 121, 123, 124, and 128, and 
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House Reports 410, 425, 434, 435, 439, and 440 all state the toll 
bridges referred to had the approval of the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of Agriculture, when, as a matter of fact, all 
letters in the reports from the Secretary of Agriculture defi- 
nitely stated he opposed the construction of the bridge. Mr. 
Markham further pointed out in other cases where the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture thought the bridge should not be constructed 
no mention was made of his opposition in the report. 

I have just examined each of the reports referred to and find 
Mr. Markham's statement to be correct. I am sure this will 
88 to be a surprise to Members of the House as well as the 

enate, 

Strange as it may seem, nevertheless it is true, less attention 
is probably paid to bridge bills than any other class of bills 
introduced in Congress, When a bill is introduced copies are 
sent to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House. The clerk sends one copy to the Secretary of War, 
who passes solely on the question as to whether it will obstruct 
navigation. Another copy is sent to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. When the reports are received the bill is referred to a 
subcommittee of three members, known as the bridge committee, 
which prepares the report or has the clerk prepare it, report the 
bill to the full committee, which automatically yotes its ap- 
proval, and the bill is sent to the House and placed on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. I am told not more than six 
hearings were held on all the bridge bills reported to the House 
at the last session. 

It was only a few years ago that permits to construct dams 
across navigable streams for power purposes were authorized 
in this same manner, but finally Members were aroused and the 
water power act was passed. 

No better law could be enacted than one giving the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of Agriculture joint control over the 
issuing of permits to construct bridges in the United States. 
The Bureau of Public Roads, a part of the Department of 
Agriculture, has an organization that can take this work over 
without delay. It has its engineers, and cooperating with the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army, their trained engineers could 
supervise the construction of bridges jointly, they could see 
that the specifications were carried out and supervise ‘the 
issuing of securities, and so forth. 

Bridge construction is a very important factor in our national 
defense, and no better training for the engineers of the Army 
could be secured than in supervising the construction of these 
bridges. f 

We have the power under the Constitution to carry out such a 
plan, and unless a better suggestion is advanced I propose to 
recommend such a law when Congress reconyenes, through the 
introduction of a bill. 

Such a plan will not only be a guaranty to the public that its 
interests will be properly safeguarded, but it will relieve Con- 
gress of a great deal of unnecessary work. 

The Bureau of Public Roads and State officials at present 
are denied information relative to the revenue derived from 
certain toll bridges, the cost of construction, amount of securi- 
ties issued, and so forth; but a committee of Congress duly 
clothed with proper authority can get such information, and it 
should be secured and made public. 

When the Bureau of Public Roads shows that the total cap- 
ital already invested or probably to be invested in 424 toll 
bridges which were in operation, under construction, or known 
to be in contemplation on October 31, 1927, was approximately 
$547,000,000, together with several hundred additional millions, 
to construct the bridges authorized during the session just 
closed, we are certainly justified in asking for an investigation. 

As an example of exorbitant charges and excessive earnings 
by the operators of toll structures I will cite several cases. The 
Bureau of Public Roads is authority for the figures. 

One structure was built in 1911 at a cost of about $25,000. 
Its gross income—only 8 per cent of the investment in the first 
year of operation—increased with increase in the traffic to 
a maximum of $46,311, or 185 per cent, of the original cost 
in 1924. For the 15-year period, from 1912 to 1926, inclusive, 
this bridge earned an average annual income equal to nearly 
75 per cent of its original cost, or 975 per cent in 13 years. In 
1925 a new toll bridge was opened a thousand feet downstream, 
and the earnings of the first bridge fell off from the 1924 peak 
of $46,311 to about $500 in 1926. 

The Williamsport, Md., bridge, which cost $87,000 in 1907, had 
a total income of $56,273.31 in 1926; net income of $41,678.22. 

The Columbia River Bridge, near Portland, Oreg., cost $1,- 
683,556 in 1917, and had a net income in 1926 of $480,000, or 
29 per cent of the original cost. Is it any wonder the biggest 
fight ever staged in Congress against the granting of a fran- 
chise to construct a bridge was made by people from Portland, 


1928 


when the application for a bridge over the Columbia River at 
Longview was pending? 

So far as is known, the overcapitalization of the Gandy 
Bridge in Florida, which I called to the attention of the House 
when I showed E. M. Elliott was the securities sales manager, 
is in a class by itself. The organization expenses of this bridge 
as listed in the office of the Florida Railroad Commission, which 
by special statute has control of the bridge, as $2,704,136, which 
is 125 per cent of the tangible property value of $2,138,554. 
The custanding bonds, representing $2,934,500, exceed the cost 
of the tangible property and, in addition, there is outstanding 
$2,000,000 worth of stock. The gross income in 1926 of $743,868 
was only 15 per cent; but it was 34 per cent of the cost of the 
tangible property. 

I firmly believe a full investigation of the bridge situation 
will bring to light numerous cases of exorbitant charges and 
inflation and will in the end mean the death of the toll bridge, 
privately owned, as it will arouse the people to such an extent 
that the promoter will disappear from the picture. 

The fight on toll bridges which I inaugurated during the ses- 
sion just closed has only started, and while I had few support- 
ers at the outset, I am pleased to say a large number of the 
Members are now showing a vital interest in the subject and 
stand ready to assert themselves at the proper time. 

I serve notice now that no toll bridge bills, where the consent 
of Congress to construct is vested in private individuals or 
corporations, will be passed by the House at the next session 
of Congress if I can prevent it until the present forms have 
been revised and an investigation held by a committee of the 
House on this subject. I shall offer no objections to the bills 
where the consent is given to a city, county, or State, but I will 
object even though the officials of the city, county, or State are 
named in the bill. 

The toll bridge must disappear from the public highway as 
did the old tollgate. 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND AMERICAN LIVING STANDARDS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, ever since the principle of a pro- 
tective tariff has been a political issue in this country the op- 
ponents of this policy have from time to time raised the cry 
that tariff duties high enough to be protective necessarily in- 
crease the cost of living, and on this plea have several times 
sueceeded in committing the country to brief periods of non- 
protection. The opponent of protection who declares that 
this policy in some instances increases the cost of living in the 
United States is stating the truth, but only half the truth. 
The fact is that protective duties in some cases do increase 
the cost of living, but it is even more true that the effect of 
such duties is to increase wages proportionately much more 
than living césts. 

If an American workman receives $5 a day and a comparable 
foreign workman $2, while it costs the American $5 to buy the 
same thing here that the foreign worker buys for his $2, it is 
apparent that the American workman is no better off than his 
foreign competitor. If this were in fact the situation created 
by a protective tariff, the opponents of the policy would be 
justified in their opposition, On the other hand, if the Ameri- 
can workman receives $5 a day and the foreign worker $2, 
while it costs the American only $3 to buy what the foreign 
worker can buy for $2, it is equally clear that the American 
is better off, and this is, in fact, the situation that now 
prevails, though the actual figures show a somewhat greater 
variance than the illustration given between the buying power 
of the American's wages and that of the foreigner’s wages 
to the advantage of the American. 

In considering the effect of protection, in order to be per- 
fectly fair, we should always look not to the amount of wages 
paid but to their buying power. Even were there no figures to 
sustain the claim that the buying power of American wages 
is greater than is the case with the wages of any other 
country of the world, no one would have any doubt on this 
point if he stopped to consider the better food, better living 
conditions, conveniences, and luxuries enjoyed by American 
wage earners that are unknown to foreigners doing similar 
work, and which can be bought by the American only because 
his wages are not only higher in amount, but have a vastly 
greater buying power. The fact that millions of people in 
Europe would gladly leave their homes to come to America, if 
not stopped by strict immigration laws, proves that even the 
most ignorant classes of Europe thoroughly understand these 
conditions. 

Mark Twain, in “A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court,” humorously discussed the tariff from the nonprotection- 
ist standpoint, but nevertheless with logic and sound argument, 
if the hypothesis upon which he based the logie had been 
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equally correct. The transmuted Connecticut Yankee, who had 
become “the boss” at King Arthur’s court, is represented 
as discussing protection with a peasant of a neighboring pro- 
tectionist country: 

Why, look here, Brother Dowley, don’t you see? Your wages are 
merely higher than ours in name, not in fact [says the Yankee, 
speaking, of course, of the wages in King Arthur's realm and those in 
the peasant’s own country]. 

Hear him! They are the double—ye have confessed it yourself. 

Yes, yes. I don't deny that at all [says the Yankee]. But that's 
got nothing to do with it; the amount of the wages in mere coins, 
with meaningless names attached to them to know them by, has got 
nothing to do with it. The thing is, how much can you buy with 
your wages that's the idea. * * What I say is this: With us 
half a dollar buys more than a dollar buys with you—and therefore it 
stands to reason and the commonest kind of common sense that our 
wages are higher than yours. 


Here is a sound argument against protection if the facts 
were correctly stated, but the great humorist unfortunately 
made up his facts to fit his argument instead of changing his 
theory to fit the facts. Mark Twain wrote this in the eighties 
and undoubtedly was aiming at the tariff controversy then 
raging in the United States. There are no figures showing the 
relative buying power of wages in this country and abroad at 
that time and as there was then no League of Nations, Labor 
Office, or Bureau of Labor Statistics to gather such data it must 
be presumed that the humorist had none at his command. Con- 
sequently he based his logic on an entirely false premise—that 
protection, in this country at least, had raised living costs more 
than it had raised wages, while the facts are that wages have 
increased under protection much faster than the cost of living. 
The very argument he used against protection when the facts 
were fashioned to fit his theory has become, with the aid of 
reliable data now available, a telling argument in favor of 
protection. 

The following table prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor furnishes some illuminating 
data on the subject of the relative purchasing power of wages 
as measured in cost of living in the United States: 


BUYING POWER UNDER PROTECTION AND NONPROTECTION 


This table shows the general index of wages, 1907 to 1926, in parallel 
columns, with index numbers for cost of living, and for the purchasing 
power of wages as computed therefrom: 


(1913 = 100) 
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It is worthy of-note that the buying power of wages in the 
United States was relatively low during the war, even though 
the wages were high in money. In the nonprotection period 
from 1913 to 1922 the buying power of wages was small except 
in the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, when prices were falling 
faster than wages, and employment conditions were so bad that 


millions had no wages at all. As soon as we returned to pro- 
tection in 1922 the buying power of wages was stabilized at a 
high figure and unemployment was promptly relieved. 
ACTUAL WAGE DIFFERENCES 
The next table shows the differences in wages in money be- 
tween those paid for certain occupations in the 3 States 
and similar occupations abroad: 
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Comparison of American wages (per hour) with those of foreign 
countries 


United 


Germany| France | England 


Lathe hands, automobile 
Se operators, au 
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The figures in the last preceding table are taken from the 
Monthly Labor Review, issued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor, for August, 1927. In some 
cases where the wages are given in days or weeks, they have 
been worked out into hours, in order to make the comparison 
uniform, and wherever this has been done an 8-hour or a 10-hour 
day has been used both for the United States and for foreign 
countries. The differences between the United States and the 
three countries indicated are in most instances about 4 to 1 for 
Germany, 5 to 1 for France, and about 3 to 1 for England. 

COMPARISON OF BUYING POWER 

As shown by the previous tables, the American wage earner 
receives in return for his services a greater wage in money 
than any foreign workman, and the buying power of wages 
in the United States is higher and more stable under pro- 
tection than in nonprotective periods. The further point that the 
American’s wages have a vastly greater buying power than the 
wages of foreigners is proved by the fact that he can afford 
to buy comforts, conveniences, and luxuries for himself and 
his family that no comparable foreign worker can buy. There 
are those, however, whe must have statistics heaped upon 
statistics before they will believe, and for their benefit there is 
inserted here a report, as of July 1, 1927, issued by the inter- 
national labor office of the League of Nations, comparing the 
buying power of wages in typical cities throughout the world, 
and certainly no one can claim that such an agency is biased 
in favor of the Republican Party or the protective tariff policy. 
The figures are as follows: 

Index numbers of comparative real wages in various cities July 1, 227 
[London, July 1, 1927=100} 


General average 
index numbers 
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The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture- making, and printing 
industries only. For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

1 Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average has 
been used. 


The only city which even approaches the one American city 
in the list is Ottawa, Canada, which is also under a protective 
tariff, and where conditions are quite similar to those under 
which the high wage standards were created in this country. 

The table shows that the Philadelphia wage earner can buy 
78 per cent more, or nearly twice as much with his wages as 
the wage earner in similar industries in London, nearly three 
times as much as the wage earner in Berlin, more than three 
times as much as the Parisian, and four times as much as the 
wage earner of Rome. It should be remembered that this 
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means buying power and not merely the amount of wages in 
money, the difference in the money amount of the wages being 
in fact much greater. American wages, as shown in the table 
already given, are from three to five times higher than abroad. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in connection with these 
figures says: 

In considering the figures presented it is very important to note that 
the wage data relate only to a few classes of workers (building, engi- 
neering, furniture, and printing and publishing) and the price data are 
limited to certain articles of food and to rent. Thus the index figures 
can be taken only as a very rough indication of the relative levels of 
real wages of adult male workers in certain occupations and cities. In 
many instances, however, the figures shown indicate such wide differ- 
ences between cities that they may be accepted as reflecting real differ- 
ences in the level of well being of the workers in different countries. 


That there is no real question as to the truth of the broad 
inferences which can be drawn from the figures is indicated 
by a statement made by William B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, 
former Democratic Secretary of Labor and recently Democratic 
candidate for Senator in Pennsylvania, who was quoted, as fol- 
lows, by Drew Pearson in the Washington Star of July 4, 1926: 


The real wage is not the money received, but the amount of buying 
power received. A dollar will buy more in Germany, perhaps, than in 
England, I believe that no figures exist to-day which show the relative 
real wages of the workers of the world. 

However, my work in the Labor Department gaye me some approxi- 
mate estimates. There is not the slightest doubt that the American 
worker is not only better paid than any other worker but can buy 
more with his money. 


It is not claimed, of course, that protection alone has been re- 
sponsible for increasing the buying power of wages in the United 
States or that alone it can maintain such a condition. It can be 
properly claimed, however, that without protection other forces 
could not have brought this condition about and without protec- 
tion such a condition can not be maintained in free competition 
with foreign articles manufactured and produced under other 
standards, The tariff can not control purely domestic dis- 
turbances of the American market and economic conditions. 

THE TARIFF AND FARM PRODUCTS 


Seeking every point of attack upon the protection policy, its 
opponents have attempted to take advantage of the real distress 
in certain branches of agriculture growing out of the disloca- 
tions caused by the war to persuade the farmer that in some 
way or other he is being injured by the tariff. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The fact that farm products receive 
the same benefit from protection as other products of industry 
is clearly established by an examination of comparative prices 
in periods of protection and nonprotection. Such an examina- 
tion shows that in periods of protection farm products have 
relatively increased in price faster than all commodities, and 
that in periods of nonprotection, except during the World War, 
prices of farm products have decreased much faster than the 
prices of all commodities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has for many years kept 
records of all commodity prices and translates the prices for 
each year into an index figure showing how much the average 
is above or below the average for the year 1913, which is used 
as the base. In the following table the index figure 102, for 
example, shows that the average price of the year indicated was 
2 per cent higher than the average price for 1913, and the figure 
98 shows that the prices for the year indicated averaged 2 
per cent below those of 1913. The table follows showing the 
wholesale price index figures for farm products and for all com- 
modities in periods of protection and nonprotection: 


Comparison of wholesale prices of agricultural products and all prices 
by Labor Department index figures 


[Average, 1913=100] 
UNDER M’KINLEY PROTECTIVE TARIFF ACT OF OCTOBER 1, 1890 
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Comparison 75 wholesale prices of agricultural products and all prices 
Labor Department inder figures—Continued 


DINGLEY PROTECTIVE TARIFF ACT OF JULY 24, 1897, AND THE PAYNE-ALDRICH 
ACT OF AUGUST 5, 1909 
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From this table it will be seen that under the McKinley Pro- 
tective Tariff Act the prices of all commodities dropped 4 points 
while farm products went up 1 point; that under the Wilson- 
Gorman nonprotective tariff farm products dropped 15 points 
in price while all prices dropped only 10 points; and that 
under the Dingley and Payne-Aldrich protective tariff laws 
the prices of agricultural products forged steadily upward 
much faster than other prices. From 1896 to 1913, under pro- 
tection, agricultural prices advanced 80 per cent, while the 
prices of all commodities advanced a trifle less than 50 per cent. 

When we examine the situation from 1913 to the present day 
we find that under nonprotection and the stress of the war agri- 
cultural prices went up 23 per cent, while all other prices were 
going up 47 per cent from 1913 to 1921, and that from 1921 to the 
present, under protection, agricultural products have advanced 
16 per cent, while other prices have stood practically stationary. 
The table for 1913 to 1927 follows: 


DEMOCRATIC UNDERWOOD TARIFF ACT OF OCTOBER 3, 1913, TO 1921 
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In examining this table it should be remembered that we had 
practically no foreign competition of any kind in the years 
1914 to 1919, owing to the World War, which interrupted all 
foreign trade. The Underwood low tariff law was passed late 
in the fall of 1913, but before the greater part of our crops 
were ready to market the following year the outbreak of war— 
in August, 1914—ended any danger of foreign competition, and 
the demand for food for European armies sent the prices of food 
products, as well as other products, sky high. These conditions 
continued until- 1919, when the demobilization of European 
armies began to bring about normal conditions and immediately 
a flood of foreign goods began coming to the United States 
which gave us an army of unemployed in 1920 and 1921 which 
equaled at least 5,000,000 persons. Farm products then began 
to drop in price more rapidly than other commodities, and in 
the first five months of 1921, before the adoption of the emer- 
gency farm tariff on May 27, 1921, farm products had slid 
down to a comparative index figure of 82, showing that the 
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ratio between the prices of farm products and the prices of 
all commodities had changed 18 per cent to the detriment of the 
farmer since 1913. Farm products began to go up in price as 
soon as the emergency farm tariff was passed and the last 
seven months of 1921 showed the comparative index figure of 
85, which made the comparative index figure for the entire year 
84. From that point on the relationship between farm prices 
and other prices continued to change in favor of agricuitural 
products until the prices of farm products have now practically 
reached equality with all commodity prices, based on the 1913 
relationship. 

During the last four months of 1927 and during the present 
year wholesale prices of farm products have been higher than 
the wholesale prices of all commodities, based on the 1913 re- 
lationship. The comparative index figure for agricultural prices 
fell to 94 in 1926, but the tendency since then has been up- 
ward, and it will undoubtedly continue upward if our tariff 
policy remains unchanged. 

Farm products, therefore, receive just as much benefit from 
a protective tariff as all other products, and apparently suffer 
more in periods of nonprotection than other commodities. If, 
as contended by some, the farmer does not now get as much 
proportionately as he at one time received, the problem is in 
no way related to the tariff. If this condition exisis, it can be 
due only to the fact that the wholesaler, or middle man, or 
transportation is getting more proportionately than formerly 
and this must be remedied by some other method than changing. 
the tariff. 

The inevitable conclusion is that under protection agricultural 
prices go up much faster than the prices of other commodities, 
and, under nonprotection, except in time of war, they go down 
much faster than all commodities. How a farmer can be any- 
thing but a protectionist under these conditions is difficult to 
understand. 

WHAT IS PROTECTION? 


Having in mind the persistent efforts, especially when an elec- 
tion is pending, to confuse the voters and lead them to vote 
against their own best interests, it may help serve to clear the 
atmosphere on the subject to state in elementary form the rea- 
sons for and purpose of a protective tariff. 

In political parlance, a tariff is a duty on articles imported 
into the United States from foreign countries and a protective 
tariff is a duty large enough to at least equal the difference in 
the cost of producing the article here and abroad. A very large 
part of the cost of every finished article is labor. In producing 
a simple article made of iron or steel, by way of illustration, 
the portion of the cost of the article to the user which rep- 
resents the actual value of the unmined metal contained in it is 
negligible. It requires labor to get the metal out of the ground, 
it takes labor to moye it, and it takes labor to fashion it into its 
final form. All of this labor is paid for in the United States at 
higher rates than in foreign countries. The reason why higher 
wages can be paid is because when the foreign-made article 
reaches the customhouse the importer must pay a duty which 
theoretically equals the difference in cost between the foreign 
article and the domestic, which is very largely the difference 
between the wages paid in making the American article and 
those paid in making the foreign article. If this differential is 
not covered by import duties, then the domestic producer must 
go out of business or become bankrupt, while the wage earner 
in this line of business loses his job. If it be taken care of, 
both the producer and wage earner prosper together, and then 
there is what we call “good” times. 

The opponents of protection admit that wages are nominally 
higher under protection, and when overwhelmed with the facts 
must concede that these wages àre also higher in buying power, 
but will still claim that the consumer suffers as a result. Only 
to a very limited extent is there any such class as a consumer 
class; for, while all are consumers, nearly all are also pro- 
ducers of something or dependent upon someone who is a pro- 
ducer. The wealthy idler, who lives on the income of his 
money without doing any work, may get more out of his money 
by living abroad, as many of them do. Some of these who 
would like to live in the United States under the same condi- 
tions naturally oppose the protective-tariff policy, for they be- 
lieve that, without protection, for a time at least, they could 
buy more with their income than under protection. Persons 
of this character whose first concern is not the welfare of the 
country as a whole, and who believe that they could weather 
the economic storm which would accompany a transition here 
from American standards of living to foreign standards for 
wage earners, might consistently urge free trade. Such an 
economic change, by reducing the buying power of the Ameri- 
can public would ruin many great industries, and especially 
those producing what are sometimes considered luxuries, such 
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as the radio and automobile industries, and would so reduce the 
yolume of many others as to cause untold economic loss. Only 
those ready to capitalize the misfortunes of others would gain 
by the change. 

The state of affairs in the United States under which wage 
earners receive higher wages, with higher buying power, than 
those of foreign countries has been brought about gradually 
and is due to the fact that scarcity of labor, coupled with the 
necessity for developing our great natural resources, made it pos- 
sible for wage earners to sell their services at a high figure in 
the comparatively early days of our history. In later years the 
efforts of organized labor groups, which in most instances could 
have been successful only in a protected market, have further 
raised living standards, thereby benefiting not only organized 
labor, but the country as a whole. 

The natural conditions which originally contributed to the 
high wages and living standards in the United States no longer 
exist to the same degree, and neither organized labor nor any 
other agency can maintain these standards without some bar- 
rier against the importation of foreign products. Let us illus- 
trate: If it cost an American manufacturer or producer $5 to 
produce the article which a foreign competitor can produce for 
$2.50, it follows inevitably that the American producer can not 
continue to do business if the foreign product is allowed to 
enter freely into the American market. If he would continue 
in business, the American producer must reduce his own pro- 
duction cost to the level of his foreign competitor and this 
usually means reducing wages to the same standard as his 
foreign competitor. This is elementary, and yet in election after 
election there are enthusiastic organized-labor men who go to 
the polls and vote for candidates who are committed against 
tariff protection. They frequently listen to political dema- 
gogues who talk about the “interests” grinding down the com- 
mon people, and often they swallow with a relish such catch 
phrases as the “robber tariff” and “special privileges” with- 
out ever stopping to figure out what the tariff means to them 
in better food, better homes, and increasing luxuries for them- 
selves, their wives, and children. 


SOME TARIFF HISTORY 


The principal opposition to a protective tariff policy for a 
long time has come from the southern portion of the country, 
which is or has been largely agricultural. In examining this 
traditional opposition it is interesting and instructive to take 
a short review of tariff history. The protective-tariff policy 
dates from the very beginning of our constitutional form of 
government, the first act for the purpose of protecting Ameri- 
can industries and American labor being passed by the first 
Congress. Alexander Hamilten, the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, favored the policy, and all the earlier Presidents gave it 
their approval. The policy was the favorite one of Henry 
Clay, and has been advocated by Calhoun and other illustrious 
southerners in the earlier days of the Republic. Calhoun later 
turned against it with his State, and in Jackson’s administration 
advocated the famous South Carolina nullification act. From 
that period opposition to tariff protection spread rapidly in the 
Southern States, then almost entirely agricultural. Since then 
this opposition has been traditional with the Democratic Party, 
which has for nearly a hundred years found its greatest strength 
in the Southern States. Opposition to the tariff on the part 
of the South has been a matter of tradition rather than a policy 
based on conditions as they now exist. 

Using slave labor almost entirely, the Southern States in 
the period before the Civil War had no high wages or living 
standards for wage earners to maintain, and contended with 
considerable force and some show of reason that protective tar- 
iffs merely raised the cost of living without giving any compen- 
sating benefits. For nearly a century cotton has been the 
principal product of the South, about 62 per cent of this crop 
being sold abroad in an unprotected market. The cotton planter 
therefore may still believe that he is penalized by a protective 
tariff that forces the cotton producer to sell in an unprotected 
world market and buy in a protected domestic market. 

Without discussing this contention, for it would requite a 
yery thorough review of the cotton industry to determine its 
truth or untruth, it és sufficient to sey that this is probably 
the only large American industry for which this argument 
could be made with any degree of force, namely, an industry 
which depends more upon the foreign market than upon the 
domestic market. In recent years some of our southern Demo- 


crats have been trying to convince the farmers of other sections 
that their situation is the same as that of the cotton grower, 
but although some of the elements in their problems are alike 
they have not yet succeeded and probably will not succeed, 
because there is no real similarity between their respective 
situations as regards their principal dependence upon a foreign 
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market. The fact remains and experience as well as statistics 
prove it, so that it can not be denied or explained away that 
periods of protection are and always have been best, both 
absolutely and relatively, for the farmer. 

DEGREE OF PROTECTION NECESSARY 


In theory protective duties should be such as to equal the 
difference in the cost of production between the United States 
and the competing country haying the lowest production costs. 
In practice this is a very difficult figure to determine. Costs 
fluctuate so that it is difficult to obtain accurate information 
on production costs in foreign countries, and it is not to be 
expected that foreign producers would go out of their way to 
3 data calculated to aid us in designing a scientific tariff 

W. 

If it be not practicable to obtain exact figures, the best pos- 
sible approximation should be made having in mind that the 
purpose of a protective tariff is to prevent unequal competition. 
It is claimed that if the rates are too high, domestic competi- 
tion will not operate to keep prices from being exorbitant, es- 
pecially in case of monopolies. In the first place it is not often 
the case that a domestic monopoly can be made so complete as 
to force abnormal prices, but if this should be attempted in 
connection with an article produced both here and abroad, the 
present tariff law carries a provision which gives the Tariff 
Commission power to raise or lower rates 50 per cent, which 
gives ample power to curb exorbitant charges by monopolies. 
As a matter of fact, however, in a country of 120,000,000 
people there is enough domestic competition in practically all 
lines of industry to keep prices at reasonable figures with due 
regard for our living standards. 

While we have had only five years since the Civil War during 
which our tariff laws have been avowedly nonprotective, and have 
had an opportunity to work without the aid of war conditions, we 
have had several periods during that time when depression has 
resulted because duties were not sufficiently high or because 
they did not cover certain articles. The tariff law now in 
force is an excellent one on the whole, though with changing 
conditions it, too, will need to be changed. Changed conditions 
have probably made some duties unnecessarily high. In a 
number of instances experience since 1922 has shown that they 
are not sufficiently protective. Rates in such cases should be 
increased, and some articles should be taken from the free list 
and placed in the dutiable list; but whenever and whatever 
revision is made it should be done by the friends of protection 
and with the avowed purpose of maintaining the principle of 
protection in proper measure. 

REVENUES FROM CUSTOMS NOW NECESSARY 


It should be kept in mind that there can be no such thing as 
“free trade” as long as a considerable part of our national 
income must be raised by customs duties. If the opponents of 
protection should come into power at the election this year, 
they would probably have to raise just as much revenue at 
the customhouses as is now raised, unless they are willing 
to increase internal taxation. They would, however, if they 
should practice what they preach, probably place the duties 
mostly on noncompeting articles, that is, articles not produced 
in the United States, and take them off or radically reduce 
them on competing articles. 

EFFECTS OF LOW TARIFF 


Since the Civil War this country has, fortunately, had only 
five years under two different laws, of what for want of a 
better name has been called tariff for revenue only—the six 
years from 1914 to 1920, nominally under the low tariff act of 
1913, being completely nullified by the World War. Both of 
these experiments were somewhat disastrous and would have 
been more so if the people of the country had not promptly 
restored protection. It would take four or five years before 
the full effect of any change of this kind would be felt, because 
it would take time for foreign producers to equip themselves 
adequately to take full advantage of our markets, The effect 
was felt, however, as all who are old enough will remember, in 
the second Cleveland administration, again in the early part 
of 1914, before the war broke out in Europe, and finally in 1920 
and 1921, before the present tariff law was enacted when the 
army of the unemployed reached the staggering number of 
5,000,000 persons, according to figures well authenticated. 


THE ANSWER TO THE CONSUMER ~ 


The opponent of the tariff is forced to concede that under 
protection employment is more general and wages are higher, 
but his heart still aches, at election time, for the poor unfortu- 
nate consumer. While I have shown that the consumer can not 
be separated from the producer, except in a very limited way, 
still there is a sufficient answer for the consumer as such for 
his adherence to protection, 


a 
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When the consumer asks why he or she should be required to 
pay more for articles purchased in this country than for similar 
articles purchased abroad he should have a Yankee answer, 
begun by propounding another question such as this: 

Are you one of the idle rich, living on an income, or are you 
dependent for a living on your own wages, or the wages of 
some other member of your family? 

If the questioning consumer admits that he or she is living on 
an income from capital alone not invested in industry, it would 
be a sufficient answer to say: “Admitting, if you will, that you 
pay more for goods purchased in this country than for similar 
goods purchased abroad because of a protective tariff, do you 
wish to take a chance of having all your wealth wiped out in 
the economic disturbance which would be caused by making so 
violent a change in our living standards? If so, vote the 
Democratic ticket at the next election. If you don’t lose all 
your money in the wreck caused by the change you and all 
other wealthy idlers may be able to buy more with your income 
than you do now.” 

On the other hand if the questioner admits that he or she is 
also a wage earner or is dependent upon some wage earner, the 
answer should be: “Prices are somewhat higher in this coun- 
try because we have a protective tariff, but don't forget that 
wages and salaries are even higher than prices. You can buy 
more with your wages here than you could with the wages you 
woud receive abroad, even though prices are higher here, and 
remember that this also is due to a protective tariff.” 

As usual the homely, practical wisdom of Abraham Lincoln 
answered succinetly but completely the high-living cost argu- 
ment against protection when he said: 


It is easler to pay a big bill if you have the money than a little one 
if you haven't. 


ANOTHER RECORD OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress will be long remembered on account of the number of 
matters of major importance with which it had to deal, and for 
its success in dealing satisfactorily with most of them. No 
session of Congress has a better record of performance of 
things worth while, and at the same time no session in recent 
years has done its work under more adverse conditions. As a 
rule it is not conducive to good legislation for polities to hold 
full sway, and yet this is just the situation in Washington for 
the six months preceding the presidential nominating conven- 
tions. It is bad enough when there is a real fight for the 
nomination in one party. This year there was a struggle of 
unusual fierceness and bitterness in both major parties, and 
Congress felt the disturbing influence. It is to the credit of 
Congress that more of the kind of legislation whose chief merit 
is that it is supposed to catch votes, did not pass under the 
circumstances. 

All will not agree as to the relative importance of the meas- 
ures that have become law, but all will admit that the tax 
reduction bill, the alien property bill, the merchant marine 
construction bill, and the flood control bill are all matters of 
momentous importance. Special mention of these does not in 
any way detract from the importance of others. 

TAXES REDUCED $222,000,000 


First reference to the tax reduction bill does not mean that it 
necessarily ranks first in its effect upon the publie interest, 
though it is a measure far-reaching in its importance. As the 
bill was finally agreed to by the conferees on the part of the 
House and the Senate and approved by the President it reduced 
the annual tax burden approximately $222,500,000, which is 
about $20,000,000 above the Treasury estimate of the probable 
surplus of revenue receipts over expenditures. If business con- 
tinues good so that there is no falling off in net income, it is 
believed that the bill as it becomes the law will produce suffi- 
cient revenue and at the same time relieve a large number of 
taxpayers. 

The following table, prepared by Clayton F. Moore, clerk of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, is inserted so as to show 
where the reductions are made: 


Corporation tax reduced from 1344 per cent to 12 per 


$123, 450, 000 
12, 000, 000 


No change was made in the rate of tax on individuals, 
but the amount of earned income upon which the 25 
per cent credit applies was increased from $20,000 to 


(A tax of 25 per cent on admissions in excess of $5 
per seat to prize fights will increase the revenue on this 
ee of admission about $750,000.) 

e exemption from tax of club dues, if not in excess of 


$10 annually, was increased to 825 
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Automobile tax (3 per cent on manufacturers’ sales) 


te Se a ae pee tts Die a EE ee $66, 000, 000 
Annual tax on the use of foreign-built boats repealed__ 19, 
(But, by reason of the definition of the term“ motor 
boat,” as contained in the tariff act, the customs duty on 
such boats will be increased by $50,000. 
Cereal beverage tax of w of a cent repealed__________-_ 185, 000 
Wines, war-time tax rates reduced to peace-time basis 1, 000, 000 
Narcotics, annual license tax on retail dealers reduced 
TRANS TN ec ss wee er ee ge pees 150, 000 
225, 295, 000 


The law also provides for the withholding at the source, 
at the rate of 5 per cent in the case of individuals and 
of 12 per cent in the case of corporations of the income 
from tax-free covenant bonds in the hands of foreign 
owners, to prevent evasion of taxes, which will increase 
the revenue about $2,000,000, 
The total revenue provided in the bill 15 $225, 295. 000 
The increased revenues above mentioned 00, 000 


Bo, the: net- reduction: Se 222, 495, 000 


In addition to these substantial reductions, the law itself is 
very much simplified for the convenience of the taxpayer, and 
is a new departure from previous revenue laws in its arrange- 
ment and style. It follows the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation made after a detailed 
study of the previous laws. 

It is well to call attention to the fact that the tax bill just 
passed is the fourth consecutive tax reduction bill to be 
enacted into law since the Republican Party came into power 
in 1921. It must be borne in mind that in order to be able to 
thus reduce taxes there must be prudent and economical ad- 
ministration of governmental affairs and that the Republican 
Party has given the country such an administration should not 
be forgotten as it can not be successfully denied, 

RETURN OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


The return of alien property held since the World War is a 
matter of great gratification to the entire American people as 
well as to our present friends, though lately enemies in the 
war, to whom the property is now returned. It is not Ameri- 
ean policy to confiscate the private property of the nationals 
of a country with which we happen to be at war; but a num- 
ber of complications had arisen out of the war making it more 
difficult to return the property than would at first appear. 
Our own nationals whose property in other countries had been 
held or destroyed had rights that must necessarily be pro- 
tected. It was a fortunate solution that was finally worked 
out to which all parties in interest agreed as just and 
reasonable. 


— — 5 


MISSISSIPPI FLOOD CONTROL 


Not many weeks after the final adjournment of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress the country awoke to the realization that the 
Mississippi Valley was undergoing one of the most destructive 
floods of all history. People throughout the country were 
appalled as they read from day to day of the unprecedented 
losses. It was a catastrophe of such character that all agreed 
a national problem had been developed of such magnitude as to 
require additional legislation by Congress in order to set about 
solying it. Large sums of money would surely be required, 
which it would be impracticable, if not impossible, to provide 
by the method heretofore utilized of joint contribution. Con- 
gress must act, but there never was an instance where it was 
more imperative that Congress act upon reliable information. 
Government engineers began at once the tremendous task of 
gathering the necessary data and by the time Congress met 


` were ready to submit tentative plans. 


The Committee on Flood Control of the House of Representa- 
tives met several weeks before Congress conyened in December 
and held hearings continuously for about five months. As is 
usual where such important interests are at stake and where 
so many are interested, sharp differences of opinion developed 
both at the hearings and in the consideration of the bill in 
the House. There was, however, a general desire that the 
necessary legislation should be enacted during the session, so 
that it was only a question of the form it should take. The 
bill as it finally received Executive approval was the result of 
laborious and extended negotiations carried on and concluded 
in a fine spirit of reasonable compromise, with the result that 
a bill was passed that it is believed will meet all the proper 
purposes of such legislation while reasonably safeguarding the 
Treasury. It reflects credit upon all concerned in its passage. 

MERCHANT MARINE LEGISLATION 


In my opinion the most important piece of constructive legis- 
lation enacted at the session of Congress just closing and the 
one that will in the end have the most far-reaching effects is 
the merchant marine construction bill. The exigencies of the 
war brought into existence a nondescript aggregation of mer- 
chant ships, which had cost the country a very large sum to 
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build, for war stands not upon expense. After the war under 
the supervision of the Shipping Board the Government con- 
tinued to operate after a fashion a portion of this war-time 
fleet. The enterprise was foredoomed to failure from the 
beginning, as is Government operation of all such enterprises. 
A direct subsidy to privately operated ships had been refused by 
Congress, but ever since the war deficits on Government- 
operated ships have been paid, aggregating many times the 
largest direct subsidy ever proposed. Nor has the service fur- 
nished been equal, except in rare instances, to the demands of 
our trade. The Jones-White bill is the most important step 
taken in many years in the direction of building up a privately 
owned and operated American merchant marine. This law, 
through secured loans at low rates of interest on new ships 
constructed and by other advantages offered, will encourage 
the building and operation of new, up-to-date ships which will 
meet present-day requirements. It is believed that this law lays 
the foundation for the restoration of the American merchant 
marine to its former prestige on the high seas. 

Emanating from the same committee another bill of impor- 
tance passed both Houses of Congress and became a law earlier 
in the session. It dealt with the new and rapidly developing 
activity—the radio. The law enacted at the preceding session 
of Congress was amended and extended and the exigencies of 
a yery complex and difficult situation met for the time being, 
or at least until the rapidly developing industry indicates 
additional legislation. 

THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 

The present Congress, like its predecessors for some years 
past, is strongly restrictionist on the immigration question; but 
there was practical unanimity of opinion as to the desirability 
of passing the so-called Jenkins bill, which grants a preferred 
status to the wives and minor children of aliens now living in 
the United States. The greatest hardships caused by the pres- 
ent quota immigration law have resulted from the separation 
of families. The passage of the Jenkins Act goes far toward 
curing this defect. The foreign-born residents of this country 
who have not yet been able to become citizens will, under the 
terms of this law, be able to bring in their dependents ahead 
of other quota immigrants and have their families with them 
while they are awaiting citizenship. It is a humane act and 
will remove one of the just criticisms made against the present 
immigration laws. 

BENEFITS FOR WAR VETERANS 

During the present session Congress has not been unmindful 
of our war veterans and their dependents. New hospitals have 
been authorized and new forms of compensation have been 
authorized for certain classes. Such legislation can not be 
called major legislation, nor can it be properly characterized 
as constructive. It is simply the fulfillment of a solemn obliga- 
tion of the Nation. It is after a fashion paying the piper, for 
war is the most costly pastime in which a nation can indulge, 
and the people of the Nation would have us pay the debt we 
have thus incurred. The only difference of opinion in connec- 
tion with such legislation is as to what is fair and just between 
different classes of those to whom we owe the obligation and 
also between all these as a class and the taxpaying public whom 
we also represent. 

Salaries of a portion of the civil-service personnel of the 
Government have been increased during the present session. 
The civil service is being and should be maintained at a high 
standard of efficiency. In order to do this salaries must be 
paid comparable to those paid in private employment in com- 
parable occupations. Salaries lower than this standard will 
inevitably lower the efficiency of Government service. Salaries 
higher than this standard can not be justified to the taxpaying 
public who foot the bills. Congress has endeavored to hold 
the scales as evenly as possible between the Government em- 
ployee on the one side and the taxpayer on the other, with due 
regard for the highest possible efficiency of the public service. 

REDUCTION OF POSTAL RATES 

Substantial reductions in the rates on practically all classes 
of mail matter are made by a bill which was enacted into law 
during the closing days of the session, The new law includes 
provisions as follows: 


To restore the 1-cent postage rate on post cards. 

To provide for accepting business reply cards and letters in business 
reply envelopes for transmission in the mails without prepayment of 
postage. 

To provide for collecting 1 cent additional an ounce on first-class 
matter when mailed with postage deficient more than one rate. 

To reduce the postage on advertising portions of second-class. matter, 

To reduce the postage on magazines and newspapers when sent by 
others than the publisher or news agent. 
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To effect a minimum charge per piece on second-class matter when 
there are more than 32 pieces to the pound. 

To provide for bulk pound rates on third-class matter, 

To reduce the postage on fourth-class matter. 

To provide for a special rate of postage on library books. 

To provide for special handling and special delivery, combined, at 
reduced rates. This service is extended to all classes of mail. 


Many other bills have been enacted into law, minor in their 
relative importance to the general public but of considerable 
consequence to those most directly concerned. To attempt 
even a synopsis of a portion of them would unduly prolong these 
remarks. On the other hand, it is too often forgotten that the 
preyention of unwise and unnecessary legislation is quite as 
important as the enactment of good legislation. This session of 
Congress has done its share of work along this line also. 

FARM-RELIEF PROPOSALS 


Some of the very important matters which have been con- 
sidered during the present session of Congress haye not eventu- 
ated in legislation. The most-talked-about measure was that 
of proposed relief for the agricultural producer. The enormous 
overproduction of certain agricultural commodities directly 
caused or encouraged by the war brought about a very serious 
maladjustment of prices as between farm products and other 
commodities used by the farmers. The relative prices of farm 
commodities, as compared with all kinds of service necessary 
to be paid for by the farmer, have been and still are very 
greatly to the disadvantage of the farmer, the disparity being 
greatly augmented by the effect of our restrictive immigration 
laws. The deflation of agriculture came somewhat suddenly, 
and was felt most keenly in 1920 and 1921. 

Many proposals for relief have been made, and a number of 
them have been adopted, including an emergency tariff act in 
1921 for the special relief of agriculture, several acts extending 
credit on most favorable terms to aid in more orderly marketing 
and other measures designed to aid agriculture in readjusting 
itself to normal conditions, all of which have been helpful, for 
while agriculture has not yet fully recovered the relative posi- 
tion it should have as our basic industry, it has very materially 
improved, as is clearly shown by Government statistics showing 
wholesale prices of agricultural products as compared with 
wholesale prices of all commodities. 

It must be borne in mind that in 1921 the wholesale prices of 
farm products had reached the lowest relative figure as com- 
pared with the wholesale prices of all commodities since 1893, 
while in April of this year, the last month for which complete 
figures are available, wholesale prices of farm products were 
7 per cent higher than the average for 1926. At the same time 
the average of wholesale prices for all commodities was 2 per 
cent lower than the average for 1926, showing that the relative 
position of agriculture is gradually but surely improving. 

Recognizing the supreme importance of having agriculture 
fully regain and maintain its position as our primary industry 
Congress came together in the present session in a spirit of 
accord so far as farm relief was concerned, with a somewhat 
generally recognized concensus of opinion among those who had 
fayored and those who had opposed certain proposals for relief 
in previous Congresses, that at this session those features of 
relief as to which there had not been serious disagreement 
should be enacted into law. Failure to carry out a program of 
this character and the consequent failure to enact any measure 
of relief whatever at this session must be charged in all fair- 
ness against those who insisted upon passing through Congress 
a particular form of measure, knowing well that it could not 
become a law. Whether it were wiser and better to have no 
legislation at all on the subject rather than accept anything 
different from the McNary-Haugen proposal, I do not attempt 
here to decide. Certain it is, however, that the supporters of 
that bill and not its opponents made the deliberate choice in 
favor of no legislation whatever. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Another bill that failed of passage was the proposal to reap- 
portion the membership of the House of Representatives in 
accordance with the population, as found by the 1930 decennial 
census. The failure to perform this constitutional duty follow- 
ing the taking of the 1920 census has served to emphasize the 
danger of waiting until after the census of 1930 has been taken 
and the results known, for it is inevitable that the difficulties in 
the way will become greater as the differences in the rate of 
increase of population in different parts of the country become 
greater, The defeat of the measure in the House was not 
due to a party alignment on either side, though quite a consider- 
able majority of the Republicans voted for it and a very de- 
cided majority of the Democrats voted against it. 
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The President's veto of the bill to authorize the operation of 
the Muscle Shoals plant under Government management was 
expected. All are agreed that some way should be found to 
utilize the natural power resources at Muscle Shoals, but even 
the most fervent desire to dispose of this long drawn-out con- 
troversy should not blind one to the fact that the bill presented 
to the President for his approval would have squarely com- 
mitted*the Government to the operation of a purely industrial 
enterprise, in direct competition with private industry. 

The naval construction bill that passed the House failed to 
receive consideration in the Senate for lack of time, but will 
doubtless have full consideration at the short session of Con- 
gress and become a law, thus making provision for the continued 
maintenance of a Navy adequate for our purposes of national 
defense. 

The proposal to take steps toward the control of floods in 
the delta of the Colorado River and to otherwise utilize the 
waters of that great stream by the building of a great dam at 
or near Boulder Canyon passed the House a few days before 
the end of the session. The bill did not come to a vote in the 
Senate. One of the very important provisions of the bill as 
it passed the House was the appointment of engineers to make 
a further study of the engineering problems. This provision 
in the form of a separate resolution passed both Houses and 
became a law, thereby assuring additional information, which 
should be most helpful in the final stages of the consideration 
of the measure. 

Other measures of greater or less importance are left for con- 

sideration at the short session of Congress, Some of them 
should receive consideration, while others, especially those au- 
thorizing the expenditure of considerable sums from the Treas- 
ury, may well wait for a more propitious time when the new 
tax bill shall have demonstrated its ability to produce sufficient 
revenues to meet our present Budget requirements. 
No account of the work of the present Congress would be 
complete or would do full justice to Republican control of 
affairs since the party came into power in 1921 that does not 
connect up and join in a single statement at least a brief sum- 
mary of the record during the entire period of seven years. 


THE SITUATION IN 1921 


In some remarks made by me at the close of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress I referred to the conditions which confronted the Re- 
publican Party when it came into power in 1921, I can scarcely 
improve upon the language used at that time. I then said: 


Our international affairs in 1921 were in a deplorable condition. 
Although hostilities had been terminated for more than two years, we 
were still technically at war with the Central Powers of Europe. Our 
relations with many other countries were strained. The principal na- 
tions of the world were engaged in a mad competition for the upbuild- 
ing of navies and naval armaments for the next world conflict, which 
was freely predicted. 

Our national interest-bearing indebtedness had grown from less than 
$1,000,000,000 to the staggering sum of nearly $25,000,000,000, a con- 
siderable portion of which was shown to haye been due to recklessness 
and extravagance in the conduct of the war. The annual interest 
charge had grown from less than $23,000,000 to more than $1,000,000,- 
000. Eleven billion dollars had been loaned to foreign countries and 
no provision made for the funding of that enormous indebtedness. 

A vast merchant fleet had been built for war use, but a great many 
of the ships were worthless and hundreds of them had been built after 
the armistice because there was no cancellation clause in the contracts 
for their construction. The cost of our shipping program amounted to 
over $3,000,000,000. In 1921 there were assets in ships estimated to 
be worth less than $500,000,000, with claims against the Government 
amounting to nearly $200,000,000 growing out of our shipbuilding 
venture, 

The railroads of the country were thoroughly demoralized uader their 
extravagant management and operation by the McAdoo administration, 
which cost the country in taxes alone the sum of $2,950,000,000. Extra 
burdens had been placed upon the railroads—increased wages alone 
amounting to $1,765,000,000—and no provision had been made to enable 
the roads to meet those extra burdens. 

We have been hearing much recently of the farmer's hard lot. The 
masterly array of facts and figures presented a few days ago by the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY], as well as the strong, con- 
vineing speech of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green) delivered on 
this floor last Thursday, demonstrate conclusively that however hard 
the present lot of the farmer, it was far worse in 1921. he farmers 
of the country were in fact then face to face with financial disaster 
as a result of the sudden fall in the prices of agricultural products, 

The manufacturing and commercial interests of the country were 
suffering in 1920 and 1921 from an unparalleled depression resulting 
in widespread unemployment, 5,000,000 persons being out of work 
according to the American Federation of Labor and the Department of 
Labor. (See report by Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor 
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Statistics under Wilsen administration and still holding that office, in 


This condition 
was intensified by the threatened influx of foreign-made cheap goods, 
already in full swing, under the Underwood tariff law then in force. 

Such was the heritage the Republican Party received from the last 
Democratic administration, which, having failed to prepare the country 
for war when war was imminent, had equally failed to prepare the 
country for peace after war had ceased. 

THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 


Summing up very briefly only a few of the many things 
accomplished to meet the unusual and abnormal conditions 
existing in 1921, the record of accomplishment of the Republican 
Party in control of both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government during the past seven years may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

First. Peace has been established and maintained with all the 
nations of the world. 

Second. Most of the loans made to our allies during the World 
War have been adjusted on terms which are just both to our- 
selyes and our debtors, assuring, so far as possible, the repay- 
ment of approximately $11,500,000,000, which represents con- 
siderably more than half of our present national debt. - 

Third. The Washington Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments has been much criticized by many of our own people 
who claim that we yielded too much, but whether that be true 
or not, the fact remains that it was the greatest single step in 
history toward universal peace. It pointed the way and asked 
others to join us in it. 

Fourth. A budget system has been firmly established which 
has already resulted in greater efficiency and more effective 
economy than has been known at any previous time in our his- 
tory. 

Fifth. Taxes have been reduced from $5,700,000,000 annually 
in 1920 to an estimate of approximately $3,187,000,000 for 1929, 
while many thousands with incomes less than $3,500 annually 
have been relieved from all direct Federal taxes. 

Sixth. The national debt has been reduced by approximately 
$6,500,000,000, and the interest on the national obligation by 
nearly $300,000,000 a year. 

Seventh. Abuses in the Immigration Service have been cor- 
rected, and the threatened flood of immigration of a character 
that constituted a menace to American labor has been re- 
stricted, while during the present session the immigration law 
was liberalized in a humane and commendable manner for the 
uniting of families. 

Eiglith. A number of laws in the interest of agriculture have 
been enacted, including the agricultural credits law, the emer- 
gency tariff law—which saved the farmers from ruin in 1921— 
the grain futures act, the act regulating meat packers, the act 
authorizing agricultural cooperation in interstate commerce, the 
act creating a cooperative bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and others. 

Ninth. The tangled mass of legislation relative to World War 
seryice men has been reformed, and the pensions granted to 
veterans and their dependents have been increased until the 
Government is now expending annually more than $700,000,000 
for veterans’ relief. The present session of Congress has author- 
ized an expenditure of $15,000,000 for new veterans’ hospitals, 
amended favorably to the veterans the adjusted compensation 
act, and added to the compensation of certain classes of disabled 
officers. 

Tenth. A general protective tariff measure was enacted in 
1922, which on the whole has worked well and has helped very 
materially in restoring prosperity to the country. While protect- 
ing in most respects adequately the home market, it has operated 
so that 63 per cent of all imports come in free and the average 
rates on dutiable articles are lower than in any previous pro- 
tective tariff law. In fact, experience under the law has proved 
in quite a number of instances that the rate is too low to give 
adequate protection. 

Eleventh. Postal rates were revised in the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress so as to put the Post Office Department almost on a self- 
supporting basis, while at the same time substantial increases 
were made in the salaries of postal employees. The present ses- 
sion of Congress has found it possible to further substantially 
decrease postal rates on some important types of mail matter. 

Twelfth. An aviation building program has been adopted and 
is being carried out, which at the end of a five-year period will 
give the Army 1,800 and the Navy 1,000 airplanes and prob- 
ably give the United States lendership in the air. 

Thirteenth. The national banking system has been reformed 
and strengthened, and national banks have been placed more 
nearly on a parity with State banks. 

Fourteenth. Substantial increases have been made in the pen- 
sions allowed to veterans of the Civil War and their widows, and 
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Spanish War veterans and their widows have been placed more 
nearly on a parity with the veterans of other wars. 

Fifteenth. A public-building program has been authorized call- 
ing for an expenditure of $265,000,000 under which the executive 
branch of the Government has the power to select sites and 
erect suitable buildings where most needed, thus ending the old 
“ pork-barrel ” system of appropriating for public buildings. 

Sixteenth. A comprehensive plan for flood control for the Mis- 
sissippi River has been adopted as above indicated, at a cost 
estimated at $325,000,000, to prevent so far as humanly possible 
the recurrence of another great disaster such as that which 
oceurred in the summer of 1927. 

Seventeenth. As stated above, a plan has been approved and is 
now being carried out for the return to German and Austrian 
owners of property seized during the World War and held since 
that time by the Alien Property Custodian, This legislation has 
been coupled with the payment of American claims against 
Germany, thus settling a problem which has embarrassed the 
Government since peace was declared. 

Eighteenth. As above outlined in referring to the work of the 
present session, legislation has been enacted to foster the de- 
velopment of a privately owned merchant marine. Additional 
funds to the amount of $125,000,000 haye been made available 
for loans in aid of new steamship construction, and other legiti- 
mate inducements have been offered to encourage the building 
up of a merchant marine under the American flag. 

ECONOMY POLICY UPHELD 


Once again we have been able to keep appropriations sub- 
stantially below the Budget estimates. The appropriations for 
1929 show some little increase over those for 1927 and 1928, 
but the increase has not been large. President Coolidge said 
in 1926 that Government expenditures had then reached almost 
a rock-bottom figure, and from that point on they would prob- 
ably show moderate increases from year to year as the country 
continues to grow and expand. These increases are for the 
most part being taken care of out of increased tax receipts at 
lower tax rates and are being made without disturbing the 
balance between income and outgo owing to the rapid decrease 
being made in the public debt and the resultant decrease in our 
interest obligations, due to the very able and farsighted policy 
of the present administration of our fiscal affairs, 

The total number of Federal employees has been reduced ap- 
proximately 100,000 in the seven years of Republican control, 
and this of itself is no mean accomplishment, considering the 
incessant demand, not easy to resist, for more and ever more 
employees. On December 31, 1920, two months before the Re- 
publican Party came into power, the records of the Civil Service 
Commission showed 358,681 civilian employees, exclusive of the 
Postal Service. The last public statement by the Civil Service 
Commission, on December 31, 1927, showed 244,014 employees, 
exclusive of the Postal Service, a net reduction of 114,667. 

Owing to the natural growth and increased business pros- 
perity of the country, it has been necessary during the same 
period to increase the number of postal employees—who are 
paid entirely out of postal revenues—from 281,494 to 310,161, 
an increase of 28,667. Despite this increase in postal employees, 
there has been a net decrease for all departments of 86,000. 

THE FINANCIAL RECORD 

An indication of the trend of Government expenditures is 
found in a summary of actual disbursements made, as shown in 
the following table: 

Government expenditures, 1920-1927 
(Exclusive of postal expenditures paid out of postal revenues) 
Fiscal year— 
or Acc SE 489 000-208. St 
5, 538, 209, 189. 30 


3. 506, 677, 715. 
3. 529. 643. 446. 
3. 584, 9 87, 873. 
3, 493, 584, 519. 

The above table shows the reduction in annual expenditures 
since 1920 of approximately $3,000,000,000 a year. In making 
these comparisons postal expenditures and appropriations are 
excluded, because they are paid out of postal receipts and have 
necessarily increased rapidly with the growth of the postal 
business. Deficits in the postal expenditures and appropriations 
are included, however, in the figures given, so that they accu- 
rately reflect the net financial transactions of thé years indicated. 

The following table indicates the reductions made in the 
national debt and in taxation: 

National debt, 1920-1928 

National debt, June 30, 1920 —— $24, 299, 321, 467. 07 
National debt, May 29, 1928. 17, 756, 000, 000. 00 


Reduction in 8 years 6, 543, 321, 467. 07 
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Tazes, 1920-1928 
Receipts from taxes, including customs, income, 
Pind keh Pyar dl Se irae internal revenue $5, 722, 685, 804. 00 
‘or the fisca! thia S ͤ˙ 722, 685, 4 
Estimated recei from same sources for fiscal 
year 1920 (0 7 new law) --- 3. 187, 555, 000. 00 


Reduction in annual taxes 2,585,130, 804. 00 


In the time-honored language of political-party platforms we 
as Republicans can well afford to point with pride to the notable 
record of achievement that I have so imperfectly, incompletely, 
and in such a fragmentary manner outlined here. It would 
require a volume to make even a brief reference to the more 
important accomplishments of the last seven years. In spite 
of all the perplexing and harassing problems left by the war 
it has been a period of remarkable prosperity, growth, and 
development. The Republican Party, in power throughout the 
period, has squarely faced the problems presented, has shirked 
no responsibility, and is ready with full confidence to give an 
account of its stewardship. The session of Congress now closing 
has added very materially to the record of things well worth 
while accomplished. We submit our work to the calm, dis- 
passionate judgment of our fellow citizens and await with con- 
fidence their just appraisement and approval. 


“WE MUST PRESERVE AND STRENGTHEN OUR IMMIGRATION LAWS” 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the House, I believe that one of the most important questions 
confronting the American people to-day is the question of im- 
migration. The preservation and strengthening of our immi- 
gration laws should have the careful and sober thought of all 
our citizens. Strong and well-organized forces are actively at 
work attempting to weaken, modify, or repeal the law. Since 
the passage of this law I have received much propaganda in 
the form of letters, resolutions, and requests to vote for various 
bills that have been introduced in Congress tending to have this 
effect. I voted for the immigration law because I have always 
been in favor of restricting immigration to the lowest possible 
limit. In fairness to the good people who sent me here I feel 
that I should state some of the reasons for my vote upon this 
important legislation. 

We have a perfect right to say whom we shall admit or refuse 
admittance to our shores. There is no Member of this Congress 
who has a greater respect and esteem than I have for the natu- 
ralized citizens of this country. I do not care from what 
country he comes if he is a true and loyal American. I have 
an equal contempt for any citizen of this country who is not 
patriotic and loyal, whether he is native or foreign born. I 
am not unmindful or forgetful of the part that immigrants 
have played in the progress and development of this Republic. 
I do not claim to be more patriotic than others; neither do I 
bear malice or ill-will toward anyone. I have a charitable 
feeling for all. I believe that all fair-minded Americans will 
agree with me when I say that we have an inalienable right 
to say that no person should be admitted to this country, regard- 
less of percentages, unless he shows a clean bill of health, men- 
tally, morally, physically, socially, and politically. Upon the 
exercise of this right is dependent the preservation of American 
rights, institutions, and ideals, It is for the best interests and 
common welfare of our country. If we are to maintain an 
American standard. of living, properly safeguard American 
rights, institutions, and interests, then we should have no hesi- 
tancy in throttling down this inflow of persons from other lands. 
Selective and restrictive immigration is the best protection for 
our country that was ever provided by any land. We want to 
be fair and just in our relationships with other nations and 
other peoples, but first we want to be fair and just to our own 
citizens, 

Confronted by the problem of assimilating those who are 
already here, the time is past for introducing vast groups who 
are alien to our language, alien to our political institutions, to 
our habits of life, to everything we hoid dear. If we depart 
from the system that we now have I fear that we will jeopardize 
the rich heritage that we now enjoy and endanger the welfare 
of our posterity. 

Let us review for a few moments the history of our country. 
Let us ask ourselves who and what is an American and what 
does America stand for. From a study of our past we may 
be able to chart our course in the future. We boast of a land 
where all“ men are free and equal. We highly prize those 
immortal documents—the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of our country. In building the foundations 
of our country, we owe much to the picked stock that came to 


this splendid land, rich in natural resources. The early 


colonists or settlers did not have any inseparable differences 
in race, culture, or traditions. 

I fear we too easily forget the suffering, hardships, and 
dangers of our early pioneers and their descendents; those 
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peoples who had the heroism, courage, and spirit to colonize, 
develop, unify, and make possible the many privileges and 
benefits which we now enjoy. History tells us that almost 
three-fourths of those colonists who landed at Plymouth were 
under the sod at the end of the first year they were here. 
That of those brave people who settled at Jamestown, number- 
ing 900 souls, but 150 remained after the passage of three 
years. It took courage, will power, and determination for 
these intrepid people to come and to live here. The early 
colonists along our seaboard spread westward clear across 
the continent. They blazed the trail for those who followed. 

Let us consider for a moment our colony history, a history 
that was longer than the history of our independence. The 
trend of American people of the colonist period was toward 
American independence; toward unity. After the close of the 
Revolutionary War and our independence had been accom- 
plished, the one great question was and is to-day, what sort of 
America will it be? It made little difference what they 
thought about immigration at that time because America was 
a vast continent and there were practically no immigrants. 
This was true for almost a generation after the revolution. It 
was not until half a century had passed that the tide of immi- 
gration began to assume larger proportions. Those who had 
come during this period were similar in blood, outlook, and 
culture to those already here. 

A popular idea existed that America should be a refuge for 
the oppressed of all nations. For the first 100 years of our 
existence we welcomed immigrants from all lands, regardless of 
origin, blood, or condition. It was vonsidered un-American to 
exclude anyone. I think it is fortunate for this country that no 
great tide of immigration came during our formative period. 

“A great tide of immigration followed our Civil War, to take 
advantage of this wonderful land rich in natural resources, a 
land that had already been prepared for them by the sturdy 
pioneers, The first attempt to restrict immigration was made 
in 1882, when an attempt was made to limit the great number 
of Chinese that were entering this country. Only during the 
past few years has America really been awakened to the need 
of restrictive and selective immigration laws, During the years 
prior to the passage of our first restrictive immigration law in 
1921 immigrants were coming to this country at the rate of 
approximately 1,000,000 each year. This great tide was broken 
temporarily during the period of the late World War. After 
the close of the war there came another great rush of people 
from foreign lands endeavoring to escape from the destruction, 
havoc, destitution, and suffering that followed in the wake of 
this great world catastrophe. It was then forcibly brought to 
our attention that America could no longer be an asylum for 
the millions who desired to come to our shores. It was then 
that American citizens became aroused to the great danger con- 
fronting this fair Republic. As a result of the millions who had 
come during recent years, we found upon investigation that the 
melting pot was not melting, that many people with ideas 
wholly foreign to ours, with communistic and bolshevistie 
tendencies, with a contempt for our institutions, had been ad- 
mitted; that many of them had come from lands where there 
was no semblance of a government. 

That their object and desire was to destroy the Government 
which we all so highly prize and cherish. We found them 
congregating in certain sections of our country, living as they 
had lived in foreign lands, speaking their own languages, 
editing their own newspapers in that language, without any 
desire or incentive to become Americanized or prepare them- 
selves as citizens of this their adopted country. With all 
these conditions confronting us, we were brought to a realiza- 
tion of the seriousness of the situation and an urgent demand 
for a more restrictive and selective immigration law. As a 
result of these conditions, and to prevent the flooding of this 
country by millions of undesirables, we passed what was known 
as the Johnson Act in 1924. This is the most restrictive immi- 
gration law that has ever been placed on our statute books. 
In my opinion the importance of the passage of this act to the 
future of this country can only be estimated with difficulty. 
It is a humane law, fair to atl the peoples of the world. It 
was the first real effort we have made to select the type of 
people whom we want as our future citizens. It provides rigid 
tests to determine whether or not those who wish to enter are 
mentally, morally, and physically sound. It searches the rec- 
ord of their social and political past. Every applicant must 
meet this test before admission. 

We should strengthen and not weaken existing immigration 
laws. All true and patriotic Americans desire that this be 
done. We must be fair and just to all, but our first consider- 
ation should be for our own country. We do not need any 
additional immigrants to-day. Unemployment exists in this 
country. Many American wage earners are unable to find em- 
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ployment or support their families, To let down the immigra- 
tion laws would mean a flood of immigrants to this country 
who would come in competition with American wage earners. 
There is no demand upon the part of the farmer, business, labor- 
ing, or professional man for a weakening of existing immi- 
gration laws, The contrary is true. The American Federation 
of Labor, the American Legion, and many other organizations 
and patriotic societies have urged upon Congress the necessity. 
of limiting immigration to the lowest possible point. With 
that attitude I am in hearty accord. 

It is our duty to Americanize those we have here; to urge 
upon them the importance of taking immediate steps to become 
American citizens; to teach them that ours is the greatest and 
most prosperous country in the world—a country where people - 
have freedom, equality, and liberty, with abundant opportuni- 
ties to accumulate property and enjoy our great natural re- 
sources; to teach them obedience to our laws, love for our 
common country, and respect for our flag. If those who come 
to our shores find it impossible to maintain, uphold, and pro- 
tect American institutions and ideals, then I would deport them 
and send them back to the land from whence they came. I 
have always considered it my duty as a Representative in the 
American Congress to help preserve and strengthen our immi- 
gration laws. 

BALTIMORE 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, we have just secured the 
incorporation in the rivers and harbors bill reported by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee to this session of Congress an 
authorization for an appropriation of $507,640 to dredge an 
anchorage basin opposite Dundalk 35 feet deep, 1,500 feet wide, 
and 4,500 feet long, which will give a considerably additional 
anchorage to our harbor and which is very much needed. In 
addition to this we have received authorization for $12,000 
annually for the maintenance thereof. 

I consider this a very great acquisition to the port of Balti- 
more, because it will not only give us this additional anchorage 
basin but the bill also provides that the dredge material shall 
be used in filling in at Dundalk for the contemplated airport, 
which airport when completed will be second to none in our 
CnaR thus accoinplishing two important projects at the same 

me. 

Baltimore at present has a 35-foot, channel from the city to 
the sea, which is found to be inadequate, owing to the great 
depth required for the modern large ships; and, backed by the 
city of Baltimore, the association of commerce, and other 
organizations, I am, with my associates of the Maryland dele- 
gation in Congress, endeavoring to procure a channel 40 feet 
deep and 1,000 feet wide. 

A general survey is now being made by the local engineers at 
Baltimore, and I trust we shall be ready to make a splendid 
showing before the Rivers and Harbors Committee by the next 
session of Congress. 

I mention these facts to show that the congressional Mem- 
bers from Maryland have not been slow in grasping every oppor- 
tunity for the promotion and improvement of the harbor facili- 
ties of Baltimore and the channel to the sea. It is well that 
we should do this, because I believe the great prosperity, future 
growth, and wealth of our city will depend more upon its harbor 
than any other one thing, and will add to its future growth and 
greatness more than any improvement we could possibly make. 

BALTIMORE'S STRATEGETIC POSITION 


When you consider that Baltimore’s geographical position is 
of such great advantage in the development of its commerce 
to both foreign ports and, through the Panama Canal, with 
the Pacific coast, likewise its nearness to that great central 
West, the bread basket of the country and a wonderful manu- 
facturing center, we can not but realize that Baltimore plays a 
very large part, indeed, in the future history of our country 
and of the commercial world. 

I PROXIMITY OF BALTIMORE TO CENTRAL WEST 

It will be interesting to note from the figures which I give 
below distances of the principal cities in the central West from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston: 


Balti- 
more 


Phila- 
delphia 
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Baltimore as a distributing center for the Southeastern States 
is by far the greatest manufacturing city south of the Ohio 
River and east of the Mississippi, exceeding Louisville, Ky., by 
more than 1,300 industries, and, with the exception of St. Louis, 
Mo., is the largest manufacturing center not only in the terri- 
tory south of the Ohio River in Pennsylvania but of any manu- 
facturing center west of the Mississippi River—some 28 per cent 
greater than Los Angeles and 70 per cent greater than San 
Francisco. 

GROWTH OF BALTIMORE 

Baltimore has grown rapidly during the last 24 years—that 
is, since the great fire—and I may say with pardonable pride 
that I was a member of the general assembly, at that time 
chairman of the city delegation, and helped pass much of the 
legislation for the reconstruction and improvement of Balti- 
more. The prosperity and size of an individual's business de- 
pends largely upon the number of people who pass his store and 
who live in close proximity thereto. So it is with cities. When 
we, therefore, realize that the territory east of the Mississippi 
River, excepting New England, during 50 years prior to 1920 
increased in population from 28,193,378 to 66,620,263, and in 
those eight States more closely surrounding Baltimore the 
population increased from 10,767,754 in 1870 to 25,639,986 in 
1920, and that the population in Maryland itself increased in 
50 years from 780,894 to 1,449,000, we can realize how Baltimore 
must have grown in business and in commercial importance by 
reason of this great influx of population in the territory upon 
which she depends. And so it is that the population of Balti- 
more increased from 1890, when we had 434,439, to 1927, when 
we had 820,000, and that the manufactured products from 1904 
to 1925 increased from $150,000,000 to $671,000,000; in other 
words, the manufactured products averaged a yearly increase of 

TIDES AND CURRENTS 

Baltimore has a wonderful advantage both in tides and tidal 
currents, while other cities have tremendous tides. Baltimore 
has a very slight tide in comparison with them. The tide varies 
from 1.2 feet at Fells Point to nine-tenths foot at Seven Foot 
Knoll, and at Fort McHenry it is 1.1, and the tidal currents vary 
from four-tenths of a knot at Fells Point to six-tenths of a knot 
at Fort McHenry. The advantage of this is that the cost of 
maintenance is extremely low in comparison with cities that 
have much greater tides and swifter currents. 

MARYLAND AND BALTIMORE COOPERATE WITH NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


There has always been cooperation with the National Gov- 
ernment by Baltimore and by the State of Maryland. The 
Federal Government has contributed up to 1926 $11,963,180 and 
the city of Baltimore and State of Maryland approximately 
$12,750,000 for harbor improvements. The city of Baltimore 
has expended in addition some $12,000,000 to improve the 
harbor both for dredging and erection of docks, wharves, and 
so forth. The General Assembly of Maryland has authorized an 
additional expenditure by Baltimore for harbor improvements of 
$50,000,000, of which a considerable part has been expended. 
The city of Baltimore and the local companies are continually 
improving our terminal situation, both for the accommodation 
of ocean-going vessels and other ships which visit the port. A 
port development commission was organized in 1920 and has 
charge of expenditure of the $50,000,000, so that the work is 
going ahead in a progressive manner, and the National Goy- 
ernment will receive cooperation in every particular by the local 
authorities. 

IMPORTANCE OF PORT TO CENTRAL WEST 

To illustrate how important the port of Baltimore is to the 
Central West, I cite the fact that in 1926 the total export freight 
by rail was 559,047 tons, of which Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania contributed 422,956 tons, or 76 per cent. Of the 
States west of the Mississippi River, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Missouri contributed 33,235 tons, and from the South- 
eastern States, not including Maryland, 38,543 tons. It will be 
seen by this that when we ask for the improvement of the 
Baltimore Harbor and the channel from the city to the sea it is 
not solely by any means for the city of Baltimore but for the 
great Central West and other portions of the country which 
prefer Baltimore because of cheapness of transportation and 
excellent facilities. It might be well to mention right here the 
fact that Baltimore, in competition with all the large ports of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, excels by reason of the cheaper 
freight rates through this port, which the shippers of export 
and import freight appreciate. 

FREIGHT RATES 


Some 50 years ago, Baltimore claimed the right by reason of 
her nearness to the Middle West of a cheaper freight rate, 
and procured it, and in order to stabilize it, the trunk lines of 
the East agreed definitely to establish it in favor of Baltimore 
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and Philadelphia, so that their rates are much lower than those 
of New York and Boston. Traffic eastbound to Baltimore is 
3 cents per 100 pounds less than the rates to New York and 
westbound the differential is 8 cents on the first two classes 
and 3 cents on the lower classes of freight than New York. 

The people of this country have been led to believe that New 
York is the only port along the Atlantic through which to make 
shipments to foreign ports or for distribution. The result is 
too much freight has piled up at that port and the great facil- 
ities offered have been flooded and congested so that quick 
operation is practically impossible. 

LOWER COST FOR EXPORT AND IMPORT COMMERCE 

It is my desire to impress upon the people of the country, and 
particularly the Central West, that Baltimore offers every oppor- 
tunity for import and export commerce and at very much lower 
expense. To summarize, when we realize that Baltimore is 200 
miles closer to St. Louis than New York and 63 miles closer 
than Philadelphia, that it is 109 miles closer to Chicago than is 
New York and 118 miles closer to Indianapolis, that it is closer 
to Detroit and even closer to Buffalo, in the State of New 
York, than is the city of New York herself, we can then 
understand the wonderful advantage to the shipper in using the 
Baltimore port by reason of the differentials in freight rates. 

LOW COST IN HANDLING FREIGHT 


Some time ago I distributed among Members of Congress a 
circular comparing the difference in handling a 5,165-ton steamer 
with general cargo in the ports of Baltimore and New York. 
It showed by an itemized account that a saving of $4,177.81 would 
be made by shipping through Baltimore, and at the same time 
quickness and dispatch, without congestion. Also a circular 
of a shipment from Pittsburgh to Baltimore er New York, which 
showed a saving of 19.7 per cent through the port of Baltimore. 
Another comparison of a shipment from the same city to the 
same points via warehouse shows a saving in favor of Balti- 
more of 47 per cent. That the country and shippers abroad 
are beginning to realize the importance of Baltimore and its 
harbor is conclusively shown by the statements I have given 
of the immense increase of commerce to and from Baltimore. 


DEVOTED MY TIME TO HARBOR AND CHANNEL IMPROVEMENT 


I have devoted my energies to improving and enlarging the 
port of Baltimore, and have secured large appropriations for 
the widening and deepening of our channels, including the 
channel into Curtis Bay and Spring Gardens, which I think 
have cost certainly not less than $2,000,000. I do not desire, 
however, to limit my activities entirely to the harbor and chan- 
nels of Baltimore, though I do feel that in the future growth 
and progress of our city it is one of the greatest acquisitions 
we have. 

FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


I have spent some years in Congress, passing through the 
World War, the reconstruction period up to the present time of 
consolidations and trusts. With my colleagues’ cooperation in 
both Houses we have added other facilities to our city, notably 
the Federal branch bank, to cost when equipped $1,500,000, 
which will be of inestimable benefit to the banking, commercial, 
and industrial interests when completed. The Federal building 
for the housing of the post office, Federal courts, and other goy- 
ernmental activities, including the Third Corps Area, will add to 
those branches of our Government greater facilities and comfort. 
This building, we hope, will be not orly of practical construc- 
tion, but likewise architecturally beautiful, and is to cost when 
completed and equipped around $4,000,000. 


FORT M'HENRY A PATRIOTIC SHRINE 


Funds haye now been appropriated under my bill to restore 
Fort McHenry to its condition at the time of the War of 1812. 
The dedication of it as a national military and patriotic reserva- 
tion we hope will be during the present administration, when 
thousands of our fellow citizens will meet and glorify where 
Francis Scott Key wrote The Star-Spangled Banner on the 
memorable occasion of the Battle of Fort McHenry and North 
Point. This should add great interest to the patriotic and 
memorable acts which the people of Baltimore have played in 
all the great wars of our country. 

IMMIGRATION STATION HOUSING PROHIBITION BUREAU 


It is to be deplored that the immigration station, of which we 
were so proud and for which we all worked so hard, located as 
it is just alongside of the Francis Scott Key shrine, should be 
taken over by the prohibition officials. It is well to enforce the 
law, but it is not necessary to enforce it upon ground sacred to 
the hearts of our people by the glories of the War of 1812. The 
conservation of liberty by that war is certainly not in the cate- 
gory with restriction of liberty, the violation of the Constitution 
and bill of rights in the manner practiced by prohibition of- 
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ficials. Old bottles, stale beer, and captured automobiles are not 
picturesque in the shadows of Old Glory as immortalized by 
Francis Scott Key. 

THINGS YET TO BE ACCOMPLISHED 

As people outgrow their clothes, so cities outgrow their facil- 
ities. Before the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad ever reached the 
Ohio River the Government constructed an appraiser's ware- 
house in Baltimore. This warehouse still stands opposite the 
customs building. It is unique because of its old-fashioned 
architecture, but it does not represent the steel age but the con- 
crete age; wherefore, great concrete pillars abound occupying 
space and destroying utility. 

The city has long outgrown this building, and my colleagues 
and I are endeavoring to secure another building whereby bet- 
ter facilities may be afforded and greater efficiency procured. 
This we have every opportunity of securing in the near future. 

As in the case of the warehouse so in the case of a new 
marine hospital, the old one being of frame construction, insuffi- 
cient in size, and overcrowded. We are therefore endeavoring 
to obtain, with good prospects, a new marine hospital building 
to adorn the present site and to render every advantage and 
facility of a modern hospital. 

To these matters and to the widening and deepening of our 
channel—also general legislation—it is my intention to devote 
my entire time, to the end that Baltimore may become even a 
greater city by virtue of its port facilities and its complete 
equipment in every detail. 

SHALL THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH BECOME THE OPPRESSOR OR 
THE LIBERATOR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE? 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, from the time of the foundation of 
this Government the present Democratic Party and its predeces- 
sors have usually remained true to the principles of those who 
founded it. If there is one course that was clearly and defi- 
nitely charted by the founders of the Government, and espe- 
cially the founders of the Democratic Party, it was that the 
Federal Government is one of clearly defined powers, and all 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. My own conception is that the 
people desired to establish a constitutional-form of government 
in which they reserved unto themselves as much liberty and 
freedom as possible consistent with the things they desired to 
accomplish as set forth in the preamble of the Constitution. 
They surrendered their rights, which ordinarily could be exer- 
cised without restriction by savages or ungoverned people, first 
unto the States, in order that each State would definitely pro- 
tect the people within its borders. The Constitution of the 
United States was ratified by the legislatures of the several 
States. It was not ratified by the people of the United States 
or of the several States, and therefore we have the people con- 
ferring upon their State governments certain rights to promote 
the common defense and the general welfare, surrendering unto 
the States themselves certain rights, in order that they might 
procure benefits common to all citizens similarly situated. 
Then the State legislatures ratified the National Constitution 
and expressly delegated to the National Government certain 
clearly defined powers. The founders of this Government never 
had any idea that the Government would engage in any com- 
mercial enterprise. It was far beyond their thoughts or ex- 
pectations that the Government they were founding would go 
down into any State and engage in private enterprise. The 
Federal Government was to do nothing more than that which is 
set forth in the preamble of the Constitution, within the clearly 
delegated powers set forth in the Constitution and its amend- 
ments. But of late years men calling themselves Republicans 
and Democrats have charted out a course for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to accomplish which the most liberal person in the 
Constitutional Convention never conceived. The members of 
that convention went into its sessions representing their people, 
surrendering no valuable right which affected the daily lives, 
social customs, and commercial activities of the people back in 
the States. 

But now party lines have dropped. Men have conceived the 
idea that this Government is all powerful and all embracing; 
that it can enter into private enterprise even though it may 
compete with persons engaged in private industry. To-day it 
does not seem to matter that men devote a lifetime to the build- 
ing up of an industrial concern. They and their fathers be- 
fore them for generations may have developed a business. All 
they have may be invested in it and yet the Government, ac- 
cording to the new-found theories of those so-called liberal 
constructionists, can go down into the State in which such 
industries are located, enter into business under some power 
imagined to be in the Constitution, and drive these industries 
out of business. 
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I am opposed to any such procedure. Big business, the special 
interests, organized wealth, without conscience and unre- 
stricted, may do that which is against the law. But it does 
not necessarily follow that two wrongs make that which is 
right. The Government clearly has the power to control and 
restrict that which is illegal on the part of business, but it is 
not right to go down into any State or any number of States 
and obliterate any business already established by the entrance 
of the Government itself into business. No business concern 
can compete against the greatest and wealthiest Government in 
all history. Behind the ability of this Government to do busi- 
ness there rests the greatest power ever known to man, namely, 
the power of a Government to tax individuals and enterprises. 
If the Government sustains a loss in business, all the people pay 
it. If an individual or corporation sustain losses, they alone 
must pay them. If the Government competes with an in- 
dividual or enterprise, then that individual or enterprise be- 
comes the competitor of all business individuals and enter- 
prises in the United States. The Government thus becomes 
the business enemy of such citizens and corporations as it may 
thrust into competition with itself. 

That is why I am opposed and have always been opposed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 46 on Union Calendar 324, com- 
monly known as the Muscle Shoals bill. Muscle Shoals is noth- 
ing more than a “hangover” after the war. Excuses are made 
that we desire to put to work the many millions of dollars now 
lying idle on the Tennessee River. It is estimated that we 
have spent there something over $150,000,000. But in the great 
World War we spent over 26,000,000,000 of dollars which we 
never expect to get back. We have canceled principal in- 
debtedness and interest due on our foreign loans to our allies 
to the extent of over 8,000,000,000 of dollars, yet the hue and 
cry is now made that the comparatively small sum of $150,- 
000,000 expended during the war on Muscle Shoals should 
immediately be put to use. I have been just as anxious as 
any other Member to utilize this plant and investment. I have 
always hoped that private capital would take it over by lease 
or purchase and that we would at the same time reserve to the 
Government certain rights to produce nitrates for the Govern- 
ment in the event of war. To that end I voted to lease the 
property to Henry Ford in the Sixty-eighth Congress and was 
much disappointed that such disposition was not made of 
Muscle Shoals. 

But now the shades of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jack- 
son, perhaps the greatest of all Democrats, and the shades of 
Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln, perhaps the greatest of 
all Whigs and Republicans, even the ghost of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the greatest centralizationist of them all, would be astounded 
if they belieyed that the present Muscle Shoals bill would ever 
become a law. Members have fallen into some strange hallucina- 
tion. The aftermath of the war seems to have swept aside the 
ability of Members in both branches of Congress to keep close 
to fundamentals, because the Muscle Shoals bill and the McNary- 
Haugen bill, the soc-called farm relief bill, have passed both 
brnches of Congress and the Boulder Dam bill is now being de- 
bated in the Senate. Even the White House is not immune from 
the modern tendency not only to centralize government here in 
Washington, not only to surrender the rights of our people back 
home, but to engage in private industry for the purpose of tem- 
porary expediency. Although the President vetoed the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and properly so, yet we hear that he himself is 
disappointed and has some kind of a method whereby the Fed- 
eral Government can control the law of supply and demand in 
an endeavor to give what is commonly known as farm relief. 

Members stand upon the floor and at the end of every sentence 
use the words “ agricultural relief for the farmers” when they 
discuss the McNary-Haugen bill, When they talk about Muscle 
Shoals they end their sentences with “fertilizer for the farm- 
ers.” This appeal is made principally to the farmers, but every- 
one who has seriously studied the situation will know that no 
relief can possibly be given to the farmers with either of these 
measures. Both are nothing more than political gestures and 
should be entitled “Acts to bunco the American farmer.” Legis- 
lation can not control the law of supply and demand. We have 
waited so long after the great World War to take our place in 
world rehabilitation that other nations have taken upon them- 
selves the opportunity and obligation of entering into the world’s 
markets and to control their own domestic markets wherever 
possible. The balance of trade has quietly slipped away from 
us. For example, England in Egypt and Abyssinia has caused 
more acreage to be placed in wheat than ever before in the 
world's history. The World War shook the financial world to 
its foundations. Social, industrial, economic, and political con- 
ditions all over the world have been revolutionized. Labor and 
supply costs are changing overnight in the markets which we 
formerly controlled, and yet men on Capitol Hill resort to the 
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temporary expediency of trying to control this situation by pur- 
chase of surplus agricultural products in America in the hope 
of stabilizing prices when there are no markets to take up the 
surplus. This question can not be solved on the basis of condi- 
tions as they existed prior to the World War. New world prob- 
lems are here. They are different from any other problems in 
the world’s history and they must be solved along new and 
definite lines. 

For that reason the McNary-Haugen bill should not become 
law as it now stands, with or without the equalization fee, for 
the reason that the Government of the United States should not 
go into private business. Both the Muscle Shoals bill and the 
MeNary-Haugen bill should fail of enactment. In a more lim- 
ited sense the same condition prevails in the Boulder Dam bill. 
It is amazing to note that so many men voted for the Cooper- 
Hawes bill and at the same time voted for the McNary-Haugen 
and Muscle Shoals bills. I have seen men stand on this floor and 
heard them declaim against the injustice which the Cooper- 
Hawes bill sought to strike down, whereby the State govern- 
ments themselves, in the penitentiaries of the land, manufac- 
tured without overhead charges and practically without labor 
charges many articles of commerce and sent them out into our 
markets to compete with goods made by free labor. The argu- 
ment all of us used in favor of the Cooper-Hawes bill was that 
free labor and free industry could not possibly compete against 
the labor and industry fostered by any government; and yet 
these same men have reversed their position and desire the 
Government to embark in business, first, with the McNary- 
Haugen bill, im the purchase and sale of agricultural products, 
and, second, in the Muscle-Shoals bill, in the direct manufacture 
and sale of nitrates and fertilizers. Certainly Shakespeare did 
not conceive that the American Congress would so act when he 
stated, “Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

Muscle Shoals legislation is the first step in the iniquitous 
system which places the Government directly in the manufac- 
ture of articles of commerce and the sale of the same. 

There are many objections to the bill, but the chief objection 
lies in the fact that the Government not only attempts to go 
into business but is directed to give away without cost a portion 
of the product. If losses occur the American people are to 
pay the deficit. New jobs are created as though we did not 
haye enough governmental employees in the country to-day. 

In my judgment, although I am not a chemist, electrical and 
mechanical development is moving along at a swift pace. Ten 
years have passed by since Muscle Shoals was constructed, 
and in that period of time my thought is that the plant has 
become inadequate and private chemists in private industries 
have developed new and more complete machines and methods 
for generating power than are to be had at Muscle Shoals. In 
time of war this Government has the right even to confiscate 
private property in order to sustain the Nation and preserve it. 
I see no reason why Muscle Shoals can not be used as a power 
plant to generate electricity to develop the great southeastern 
part of the country, for a lease of this property surely will be 
made at some future time. The Government always has the 
right to use it in the event of war. We should proceed with 
our experimentation in the manufacture of gases and explosives 
for manufacture and use during war. This can be done in the 
War Department and the Navy Department. Our isolation 
will give us plenty of time for use of the private industrial 
plants scattered all over the country. In my own State of 
Pennsylvania there are hundreds of thousands of horsepower 
daily going to waste in our streams. The same condition 
prevails all over the country. In time of war we can catch up 
without much difficulty and can utilize this great horsepower 
in the manufacture of nitrates, electrical energy, and other 
means of conducting war according to new and improyed 
methods then existing. 

In order to be consistent the Cooper-Hawes bill should become 
law, but the MeNary-Haugen and Muscle Shoals bills should 
not. It would seem that the average Senator and Congressman 
would haye enough to do in Washington representing his people 
back home, preserving their rights, views, and sentiments in the 
Nation's Capitol rather than surrendering all the rights or any 
of them that the people back home may have possessed and 
cherished, 

The Hamiltonian theory of government now and for a few 
decades particularly persisted in by Republican administrations 
is responsible for this condition. The Jeffersonian theory under 
which the Democratic Party has operated since Jefferson’s 
day has been to leave business enterprises and the people alone 
as much as possible to work out their destinies. The Hamil- 
tonian or Republican theory requiring centralization of prac- 
tically all governmental activities at Washington has brought 
this Nation into a condition where there is too much govern- 
ment. Government now afflicts the people. It does not afford 
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them relief from oppressive burdens which the social, economic, 
and political activities of the Nation bring to pass, 

A careful analysis of the cost of government in the United 
States shows conclusively that all the gold bullion in the civil- 
ized world, if placed together on one pile, would not pay the cost 
of government in the United States for a single year. From 
the foundation of this country until 1860 there was 1 person 
to every 1,000 upon governmental pay rolls, National, State, or 
municipal. From 1860 to 1890 the processes of centralization 
under the Hamiltonian theory of government went steadily 
forward, and at the close of the fiscal year in 1890 there was 1 
person to every 100 upon a public pay roll, National, State, or 
municipal. From 1890 to the close of the last fiscal year this 
Hamiltonian or Republican theory of government has so pro- 
gressed and has become so thoroughly intrenched that at the 
close of the last fiscal year there was 1 person to every 15 
upon a public pay roll, National, State, or municipal. Before the 
great World War began it was said that every German citizen 
went to work in the morning with a soldier upon his back. This 
was a reflection upon the great militaristic machine developed 
by the German Empire then in power. By analogy of reasoning 
it can be truthfully said that if conditions continue in America 
under this Hamiltonian or Republican theory of government 
it will be only a decade until every American citizen will go 
to work with an officeholder upon his back. 

The present tendency to look to Washington and to our 
State capitals for relief from every ill that afflicts the Nation, 
the State, and every local community, is a dangerous one, and 
if something is not done soon to check this tendency dire re- 
sults will surely follow. The average citizen will not look upon 
his Government with pride as an agency for his protection and 
through which he can work out his welfare, but he will lose 
confidence in his Government and regard it as his oppressor 
rather than his liberator. 


SIX MONTHS AT WASHINGTON 


Mr. MOORMAN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, under the leave given to each Member of Congress on 
May 21, 1928, I desire to render to the people of my district a 
brief report of my official service. Although elected November 
2, 1926, I was not sworn in until December, 1927. I have been, 
therefore, only in actual service about six months. However, I 
did much preliminary and preparatory work. 


PREPARATION 


I went to Washington and spent about six weeks after I was 
elected, paying my own expenses, opening my office, and endeay- 
oring to familiarize myself with my duties and learning how to 
efficiently serve my constituents. My office has been open since, 
with a Washington secretary in charge. I spent seven or eight 
hundred dollars getting a mailing list and doing many other 
such things necessary to get to the people the things intended 
for them. I am sure the people of my district, are familiar with 
the efforts I have made in their behalf and the attention I have 
given to correspondence, to departmental work, to legislation, 
and their affairs generally. All letters to me are answered the 
same day received, unless delayed by departments in getting 
the desired action or information. I did not start out on a 
one-term basis. 

HELPFUL INFORMATION SENT OUT 


I sent out more than 350,000 pieces of literature and mail, 
exclusive of the letters answered in the general mail. I had as 
high as five people working in my office for weeks at a time. 
I wrote letters advising thousands of the valuable information 
available and endeavoring to cooperate with teachers, county 
agents, doctors, officials, and many individuals in an effort to 
promote the advancement of our district. I placed much valu- 
able information in each courthouse, beginning a county library. 
The daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is sent by me to each county 
clerk’s office and the bound volumes will be placed there as 
permanent records. 

My idea is to bring the people into closer cooperation and 
contact with their Representative and their Government at 
Washington. Such will help me and them. I have now several 
hundred Yearbooks from 1920 to 1927 and will furnish them on 
request as long as they last. Have now to my credit and will 
furnish all the farm bulletins desired by anyone. 

RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


The farmers are rendered no more important service than by 
rural mail. This service was started in an experimental way 


in 1896. It has been extended to the most remote parts of the 
country, and on May 1, 1928, there were 44,370 rural mail 
routes. I gladly cooperate with the postmasters and rural car- 
riers in my district, offering assistance in bettering the mail 
facilities of the district. I voted for the bill granting allow- 
ances for rent, fuel, light, and equipment for fourth-class post- 
masters. I supported other measures designed to help the mail 


service and those engaged in it. I made the fight for the sub- 
stitute railway clerks of Kentucky and succeeded in doing them 
some material good. I exposed the “spoils system” in vogue 
under the guise of “ civil service” and will send anyone desiring 
it a copy of my speech made in Congress and approved by the 
National Civil Service Reform League. It can be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of March 22, 1928. I succeeded in hav- 
ing a number of rural routes extended and several new ones 
established. Numerous important matters were handled by me 
before the Post Office Department in the interest of constituents, 
as many of them know. The best way to get things needed is 
to ask for them. 
SOLDIERS AND DEPENDENTS AIDED 

I wrote each veteran whose name I could get—four or five 
thousand—advising him and his dependents of their rights and 
offering my interested services. I thus aided hundreds and 
hundreds of World War, Spanish-American War, and Civil War 
veterans. I voted for pension increase for Civil War widows and 
helped many of my Spanish-American and World War comrades 
in many other and different ways. I secured many increases 
and original pensions by special acts and aided a great number 
before the Pension Bureau and Veterans’ Bureau. I was a 
member of the Pension Committee. I made a speech before the 
Veterans’ Committee in securing the new hospital for Kentucky. 
I supported all veteran legislation that I thought merited it. 

COLLECTED CLAIMS 

A Congressman is largely the business agent of his district at 
the National Capital. I successfully prosecuted many claims 
before the departments, One boy was allowed $2,500 by a spe- 
cial bill for injury received during the war. Many matters 
were handled before the Comptroller General, Court of Claims, 
patent authorities, and other branches of the Government. I 
furnished information to hundreds on special requests. 

TOPOGRAPHIC CENTER 

With the assistance of Doctor Jillson, State geologist, I was 
able to get located in Kentucky the second topographical train- 
ing center eyer established in the United States. It is hoped 
that it will mean much to Kentucky’s development. It will be 
located in Breckinridge County, and the men trained there will 
complete the topographic mapping of the fourth district and 
Kentucky. I also induced the United States authorities to 
renew the soil suryey work in Kentucky. However, the legis- 
lature did not make any appropriation for this work, and we 
are thereby denied the benefits. We are sadly behind in this 
service in Kentucky; the other States are getting their part of 
the Federal appropriation for this purpose, and we are failing 
because we do not put up our 40 per cent. Our people should 
demand it, 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL FARM 

I induced those in charge of the Lincoln memorial farm, 
under the Secretary of War, to undertake extensive improve- 
ments of the Lincoln birthplace near Hodgensville. Surveys 
and preliminary plans are being made to beautify the place, 
build roads, and create other conditions that will be in keeping 
with the importance of the undertaking and will comply with 
the Government’s contract taking it over. The estimate of 
costs by the department is something less than $200,000. The 
matter is being pushed by the Hodgensville Chamber of Com- 
merce now, but many organizations will be enlisted later. I 
feel that our efforts will meet success in due time. 

CENSUS COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

Every 10 years the Census Committee is one of great impor- 
tance. I happened to be on it when it reported the 1930 
census bill. That census will be the most complete and most 
comprehensive enumeration ever made by any country in the 
history of the world. It is estimated to cost $40,000,000 and 
will employ 100,000 people in doing the work. Whether due 
or not, I have received credit from many colleagues for my 
fight made in the committee in the interest of agriculture. My 
speech on the subject, made just before the vote was taken, 

n be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 21, 1928. 
My contentions were sustained almost unanimously both in the 
committee and by the House, The hearings of the Census Com- 
mittee are in each county clerk's office and in each tax com- 
missioner’s office. I ask that you examine these reports and 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recogrp to see what part your Representative 
played in these matters. I have a few copies of the hearings. 
The Census Committee also had the subject of reapportionment 
of representation in Congress, fixing the number, to handle. 
Kentucky, under the proposed plan, was to lose two Congress- 
men. a 
I favor reapportionment, but as we are to have a new census 
in 1930 it was absurd to use 1920 as a basis or to enact the 
propésed anticipatory legislation, I signed the minority report 
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of the Census Committee and helped to defeat the bill our com- 
mittee reported. My speech on the subject is in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 18, 1928. In all my work I had the wel- 
fare of agriculture foremost in my mind. The census can be of 
great service if the information is advantageously used. I im- 
pressed this fact on those in authority, as the hearings show. 
I urgently request that anyone desiring information as to my 
committee service to communicate with Hon. JoRN E. RANKIN, 
ranking minority member of the Census Committee. 
FARM RELIEF OR AGRICULTURAL RUIN 


Farming is the basic industry of the country. There are 
6,500,000 farms, upon which approximately one-third of the 
entire population of the Nation live. Every person in whatever 
business he may be engaged is dependent upon the prosperity of 
the farmer. Farmers, through the years following the World 
War, and more particularly those in the South and the Middle 
West, are in a depressed condition and should be favored with 
helpful and sympathetic legislation. They have lost $30,000,- 
000,000 during the past five years in exchange yalues of their 
farm products and in the shrinkage of farm-land values. This 
was more than we spent in the World War. The purchasing 
power of the farmer's dollar in exchange value has declined to 
60.3 cents. Mortgages have been foreclosed and farms sold for 
taxes in large numbers. 

I come into intimate touch with the farmers, and from per- 
sonal knowledge I know their problems. I was born and reared 
on a farm. I own land and personally operate a farm. By 
business connections and as one myself I am in entire sympathy 
with our farmers. Farming is the principal industry of my 
constituents. While not a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, I have kept in close touch with the bills affecting agricul- 
ture while pending before that committee, and joined in every 
effort to secure beneficial legislation for the farmers during the 
present session. 

I made a speech in Congress on farm relief on May 1, 1928. 
It can be found in the ConcressionaL Recorp of that date, or 
I will be glad to send the speech to anybody making the request. 
It fully outlines my convictions on the subject. We must de- 
pend largely on ourselves to succeed as farmers, but there is 
beneficial legislation that can be enacted. It is largely a fight 
of the consumers against the producers, the cities against the 
rural sections. They are simply succeeding in running the 
country, wholly ignoring agriculture. There is often little to 
encourage those who stand firm for the farmer in Congress, as 
those back home often fail to recognize the service rendered, 
and too often let local road or other political issues dominate 
in the selection or indorsement of Representatives. Those who 
would buy farm products know or fear that the McNary- 
Haugen bill would work, as evidenced by the votes of city 
Congressmen, The Washington Post, in its leading editorial 
May 26, 1928, the morning after the Senate voted to sustain the’ 
President’s veto of farm legislation, admitted that it would 
enable the producers to secure more for their farm products 
by saying: 

The farm-relief issue—the bill designed to rob the consumers of the 
United States for the benefit of the producers—has died the death. 


Those of us interested in the yocational education bill, which 
undoubtedly was sound and would only have cost the Govern- 
ment $500,000 annually, could not even get a vote on it. This 
fact showed the utter disregard of agriculture by those in con- 
trol. The excuse was economy, yet they canceled about 
$10,000,000,000 of indebtedness due from foreign countries. 
They can not be much worse off than our farmers. I supported 
the Muscle Shoals fertilizer bill. The Fertilizer Trust was 
stronger than the unorganized farmer again, plenty of lobby- 
ists being in evidence, and agriculture again lost. A sound 
solution can and will be yet made of this great problem and 
this valuable property utilized for the original purposes. I 
supported everything that I thought could be helpful to our 
people not engaged in agriculture. I yoted to take the tax off 
of automobiles, to aid the small corporations in tax reduction, 
and to increase the exemptions on small incomes. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES—EXPERIENCE 


Rigid economy in all public expenditures, local, State, and 
Federal, is one of the most important subjects before the people. 
A large part of our taxes are local. Comparatively few people 
pay any direct Federal taxes, but everyone pays a tariff tax. 
To reduce expenditures to a minimum and to repeal or lower 
the tariff on certain articles is the surest way to reduce taxes. 
I have fayored appropriations that yield returns, such as for 
agriculture, rural mail service, Federal aid for good roads, and 
like purposes, which I regard as investments, whereas I regard 
the excessive appropriations for the Army and Navy, and for 
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like purposes, as nonproductive. They should be closely scruti- 
nized and reduced to the minimum. 

The total expenditures of the Government during the first 15 
months of Washington's administration amounted to $4,269,027. 
The. expenditures for the coming fiscal year will aggregate 
$4,642,203,897.57. We spend a thousand times as much now for 
the expenses of the Government in one year as during the ad- 
ministration of Washington. The appropriations for the coming 
fiscal year for agriculture amount to $56,638,793.88, not includ- 
ing, of course, the $82,500,000 appropriated as Federal aid to 
roads, which will aggregate $139,138,793.88.. I was not really in 
favor of as large an appropriation as was made for the Navy 
and some features of the Army. Like many other legislative 
matters we got as near as possible what we desired. 

Thousands of bills are introduced each term, billions of dol- 
lars are appropriated, and no one mind can master the details 
of all the work of a Congress as its record is being made. Any- 
body will overlook a few things and possibly make some mis- 
takes. To some extent we must rely upon our party leadership 
and members of committees we trust, coupled with our own 
infcrmation and convictions and the representations of our con- 
stituents. It is harder for a new Member than for one with 
some experience, Speaker Champ Clark, in giving advice as to 
what a district should do, said: a 


It is a high honor to be a Representative in Congress, if for only 
one term, and with the number of terms the honor increases in geo- 
metrical rather than in arithmetical proportion. A Member's useful- 
ness to his country should increase in the same proportion. A man has 
to learn to be a Representative just as he must learn to be a black- 
smith, a carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor, The 
best rule, it seems to me, is for a district to select a man with at 
least fair capacity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and courageous, 
and keep him here so long as he discharges his duties faithfully and 
well. Such a man will gradually rise to high position and influence 
in the House. His wide acquaintance with Members helps him amaz- 
ingly in doing things. 

It is an unwise performance for any district to change Representa- 
tives at short intervals. A new Congressman must begin at the foot 
of the class and spell up. Of course, the more brains, tact, energy, 
courage, and industry he has the quicker he will get up. If he pos- 
sesses these qualities, and if his constituents will keep him in the 
House, he is as certain to rise as the sparks are to fly upward. No 
human power can keep him down. It is only fair and rational to 
assume that every Representative's constituents desire to see him 
among the topnotchers, 

FLOOD CONTROL 


No question is of greater interest to the entire Nation than 
flood control. Congress enacted comprehensive flood-control 
legislation during the present session and provided not only for 
flood control on the lower regions of the Mississippi River but 

for surveys of all of the tributaries. I actively participated in 
these matters, especially as relating to the appropriation for 
relief in Kentucky. I refer anyone to Dr. A. T. McCormack or 
any member of the Kentucky delegation as to my interest and 
assistance in this legislation. 
CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of all interested, a committee is charged 
with the duty of placing in the Congressional Directory a short 
sketch concerning each Member of the Congress. Mine is as 
follows: 


Henry DeHayex Moorman, Democrat, of Hardinsburg; born on 
Planters Hall Stock Farm, near Glen Dean, Breckinridge County, Ky., 
June 9, 1880; son of W. R. and Betty DeHaven Moorman; lawyer, 
farmer, and vice president of the Bank of Hardinsburg & Trust Co.; 
was county judge of Breckinridge County at 25; was Commonwealth 
attorney, ninth judicial district, 13 years; foreign service in Spanish- 
American and World Wars; member national committee which wrote 
* constitution of the American Legion; first commander Department of 
Kentucky; was president of Commonwealth Attorneys’ Association of 
Kentucky; bachelor; Baptist, Mason, and Elk; elected to Seventieth 
Congress by a majority of 4,690 votes, defeating Hon. Pal Garner, 
Republican. 


All official communications should be addressed to Henry D, 
Moorman, M. C., Room 172, House Office Building, Washington, 
D. ©. My secretary is there the year round and will promptly 
respond to any request. Matters requiring my personal atten- 
tion should be r ddressed to me until December at Hardinsburg, 
Ky. If official pusiness, time will be saved by writing me at 
Washington. ~ 

CONCLUSION 

The individual record of each candidate should be studied and 
the right of franchise should be exercised by every eligible 
voter. I invite attention to and make this record of some of my 
activities during the present session of Congress peculiarly 
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affecting the people of my district, as well as the Nation as a 
whole, for two reasons: First, because the people who commis- 
sioned me to represent them are entitled to know what their 
Representative has accomplished and his position on important 
public questions; and, second, in order tu afford no opportunity 
for anyone to misstate my position on public questions. I have 
worked in entire harmony with the other Members of the Ken- 
tucky delegation in the House, regardless of politics, and have 
had their hearty cooperation, assistance, and active support. 
Ask any of them about the character of my service, interest 
manifested, and efforts put forth. I submit this record to the 
people of my district for their information and consideration, 
with the confident hope that it will meet with their approval and 
indorsement. I stayed at my post of duty until Congress ad- 
journed, I can not see and talk to all, but I urge your loyal 
support in my official efforts. Let me emphasize the fact that 
every citizen of the Nation should carefully study the individual 
record of each Member of Congress in order to form a correct 
opinion as to his knowledge of conditions, his sympathy with the 
heeds of the people, his business and general experience, and his 
ability and fitness to represent them, and should not fail or hesi- 
tate to exercise the right of franchise both in the primary and 
general election. When every citizen—not 51 per cent of them— 
goes to the polls and votes for his best interests and that of his 
children, and not his prejudices, his views will be reflected in 
Congress. 

I trust that the foregoing brief summary will give to my con- 
stituents and to those interested some idea of the things that I 
haye done. I shall stand for the same principles in the future. 
My record is my platform. I am deeply grateful to the people 
of the fourth district for their confidence and support. I have 
but one ambition—to serye them and the Nation to the very 
best of my ability. 


JUSTICE FOR THE STEEL WORKERS, JUSTICE FOR THE STEEL COMPANY, 
AND A SQUARE DEAL FOR THOSE WHO BROUGHT IT ABOUT 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, on this unanimous-consent day 
objection has been made to H. R. 5780, but I am very happy 
that the House at our urgent request has finally passed and 
sent to the Senate H. R. 5780, “A bill to provide for the 
further carrying out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.” 

The genesis of this legislation was a bill which was originally 
passed on March 4, 1925, and signed by President Coolidge 
one-half hour before he took his second oath of office. In the 
Sixty-eighth Congress I addressed the House, calling its atten- 
tion to the fact that from a historical standpoint and from 
every view of justice and square dealing that legislation 
should pass. Some of us stayed up several nights while the 
Senate and House were in night session in order to bring 
about passage of this legislation. We then called attention 
to the fact, and my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress will bear this out, that during the 
great World War the Bethlehem steel plant, in my own home 
county of Pennsylvania, was performing an invaluable service 
for the benefit of the allied cause. Fixed-price contracts had 
been made with the Bethlehem Steel Co. for materials needed 
in the Army and Navy. The battle was raging on the western 
front. General Pershing foresaw the need of war materials 
then contracted for at Bethlehem, and urgent requests were 
being hurried across the cables to Washington and from Wash- 
ington to Bethlehem demanding quick shipment of these mate- 
rials to the western front. Living costs from every angle were 
growing by leaps and bounds throughout the Lehigh Valley, 
and thousands of employees of the Bethlehem plant were con- 
fronted by the necessity of moving from the Lehigh Valley into 
other sections of the country for employment at more attractive 
wages. As heretofore stated, contracts for these materials were 
fixed-price and not cost-plus contracts. 

The Bethlehem Co. had established its overhead on the basis 
of fixed-price returns and therefore could not in justice to 
itself make any contractual charges for labor and materials 
which would disturb the contracts themselyes in time of war. 
Dissatisfaction arose throughout the plant and the War Labor 
Board was called into session at Bethlehem, and after ex- 
haustive hearings an award was made in favor of the men. 
On the strength of this award, and in reliance upon it, the men 
stayed at work and the Bethlehem Steel Co. paid electric 
workers advanced wages in the amount of $133,000. At the 
close of the war the men, with the cooperation of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., endeavored to procure the increase from the Govern- 
ment provided for in the award, hoping that the Dent Act 
would cover the situation. The administration at Washisgton 
changed meanwhile, and the result was that new men in ad- 
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ministrative positions insisted that legislation was necessary to 
provide for carrying out the award of the War-Labor Board. 

Ever since the Sixty-seventh Congress legislation in this mat- 
ter has been pending, and it has been one of the prides of my 
life that I was enabled to assist in the passage of the original 
legislation on March 4, 1925. I have never regarded this matter 
as a political question. It will be noted that the original legis- 
lation was passed after I was defeated in my second race for 
Congress; but in pursuance in the passage of that legislation the 
men were paid approximately 75 per cent of their money for 
work done under contracts with the War Department. 

During an intervening term, while I was out of Congress, an 
attempt was made to use this matter for political advantage by 
persons other than myself. It became temporarily the football 
of politics. Men who had done nothing more than to sit in 
ordinary conferences to determine questions of bookkeeping and 
detail arrogated unto themselves the entire credit for passing 
this legislation. The result was that great confusion was caused 


by these politicians, and after my second victory for Congress, 


When I again took up representation at Washington for the 
thirtieth congressional district on March 4, 1927, it was neces- 
sary for me to clear up all the difficulties which had been 
created by politicians interested only in their own selfish ends. 

The fact is that the groundwork for the original legislation 
had been well laid by former Congressman and now Federal 
Judge Hon. William H. Kirkpatrick and former Congressman 
Hon. Fred B. Gernerd, as well as by the Bethlehem Steel com- 
mittee. headed by Edward Bennich and John K. Robinson, 
representing the Bethlehem Steel Co. David B. Williams and 
others representing the International Association of Machinists 
did splendid work also. Senator George Wharton Pepper in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress rendered invaluable aid. Whenever in 
this article praise is given to anyone, sight must not be lost of 
the fact that the present Congressman from Reading, Hon. 
Rovert Grey Busuone, is entitled to the praise of everyone 
interested. His courtesy, ability, and level-headed judgment 
has carried the legislation over many a rough spot. When I 
took up my duties in the Seventieth Congress, one of my first 
and chief concerns was to bring about the passage of legislation 
to provide for the payment of the balance due the men for 
work which they did under contracts with the Navy Depart- 
ment, this amount being approximately 25 per cent of the 
total. I am pleased that the House has now passed this legis- 
lation. I thank every Member who objected for withdrawing 
his objection, and all those who participated here upon the floor 
and in the committee, and those who helped generally to bring 
about the passage of this meritorious measure. 

In this connection, I wish now to advise the House that I 
have introduced another measure to provide for further carry- 
ing out the award of the War Labor Board so as to pay the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. approximately $133,000, which the company 
has already paid to the electric workers in reliance upon the 
provisions of the award. I firmly believe that this legislation 
will also pass. I have every assurance that the present meas- 
ure providing for payment of the Navy's share will be passed 
by the Senate in the next session and that the company’s 
advances will be fully met also by both branches of Congress 
in the next session. 

Throughout the entire history of this legislation I have been 
variously charged with favoring the claims of the men and 
also favoring the claims of the company. Unscrupulous politi- 
z cians, not having the interest of this congressional district at 
heart and seeking to exploit the interests of my district for 
personal ends only, have gone to some of the men and ex- 
plained that I was interested only in the company’s claim, and 
the same individuals haye sought to carry information to the 
company that I was interested only in the claims of the men. 

The truth of the matter is that the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
taken a great interest in bringing about payment to the men. 
The company’s representative, John K. Robinson, has always 
stated publicly and privately that the company wanted to see 
the men paid first, so that there would be no possible question 
about justice being done for the men. The company has al- 
ways been willing to forego its claim temporarily so that no 
Possible obstacle would be laid in the way of the men receiving 
their money. The company specifically requested me, through 
its representatives, to refrain from pressing its legislation until 
after definite assurance was given that the men were going to 
be definitely cared for. The company’s bill is now before the 
Claims Committee and was not even introduced until after we 
were assured of passage of the legislation protecting the inter- 
ests of the men. Since 1921 the company has cooperated, has 
sent the committee’s and its own representatives to Washing- 
ton frequently at the expense of the company, and has always, 
through its representatives, notified me that the interests of the 
men were paramount. The men have cooperated with the com- 
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pany. At no time have those who are familiar with this matter 
found any cross purposes existing between the men and the com- 
pany. Politicians only have attempted to disturb the pleasant 
relations between the men, the company, and myself, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, which have resulted so admirably in procuring 
legislative results. 

Now, I want to sound a word of warning. Great difficulty 
has been experienced in the passage of this present legislation 
because, as a matter of governmental policy, some Members 
feel that their own constituents stand in the same relation to- 
ward the Government as the Bethlehem men do. They have 
not felt that the Bethlehem legislation should be passed while 
their matters have not been passed. These Members have been 
extraordinarily pleasant about this matter to me, as well as 
to Congressman BusHoNG, who has been a powerful factor 
in bringing about the passage of the Bethlehem legislation. If 
this matter is made the football of party politics hereafter, as 
it has been in the past, then I greatly fear disturbances will 
be caused which may defeat the legisiation which has already 
been passed by the House as well as that which has been intro- 
duced for the payment of the company. Let the politicians, 
most of whom haye only temporary and transitory connection 
with our congressional district, permit this matter to proceed as 
a nonpolitical one and let justice be done to the men, to the 
company, and give a square deal to those who have already 
brought about results. 


THE OLD-TIMERS—THE PIONEER CANAL DIGGERS— THE BUILDERS OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL ; 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, there is a body of men, women, 
and children under the jurisdiction of the Goyernment of the 
United States who are deserving beyond our poor power of 
recognition for the services they have rendered our Govern- 
ment. I refer to the men who are still working at the Panama 
Canal, living there with their wives and children. 

They are still there. They have not been able to get away 
yet. They were young and spry when they left their happy 
homes and families and friends 20 or more years ago for 
Panama to dig the canal. They are getting older and their 
ranks are getting thinner year by year. There are only about 
300 left of those who went there prior to April 1, 1908. 

They went there, pioneering, during the early days, facing 
the jungle, yellow fever, smallpox, and malaria; knee-deep mud, 
reptiles, red bugs, ticks, old French quarters full of rats, bats, 
and vermin; dobie itch, prickly heat, scorpions, tarantulas, and 
what not. They were told by President Roosevelt when he was 
there in 1906 that they were connected with the greatest feat 
of the kind ever performed in America—the greatest feat ever 
performed by any nation in the history of the world, and that 
they were earning the right to the gratitude of the country 
such as could ordinarily be earned only by soldiers who have 
served in the few great wars of history. They think they 
fought a good fight; they won the war over disease and ele- 
ments of nature; they dug the canal, and when it was all over 
they were transferred to the army of occupation, where they 
have remained ever since. They rather expected some time to 
be mustered out—retired. 

Their hope for recompense has always been in adequate re- 
tirement legislation. The first civil service retirement act took 
in a very few of them. The next act took them all in, by re- 
quiring them to contribute 3½ per cent of their salaries into 
the fund, without a maximum contribution, subject to retire- 
ment after 30 years’ straight service, at the age of 62 and at an 
annuity of $83.33 per month. Those builders of the Panama 
Canal who have been down there for 20 years or more already 
do not feel that they should be required to remain there another 
10 years or more in order to get credit for the full 30 years, nor 
wait until they are 62 years old, and they think that when they 
do retire they should receive enough in annuities to enable them 
to come back, pay rent, buy the necessary bread and butter, and 
live in reasonable decency; otherwise they might as well stay 
there as long as they live at some kind of salary sufficient to 
eke out an existence. 

They knew that Panama was an unhealthy tropical country 
when they went, where it was said that the construction of 
the Panama Railroad cost a life for every tie laid, and where, 
while the French were trying to dig a canal, the death rate 
was so high that, after the ranks of laborers were almost 
depleted through yellow fever, and so forth, the remaining Chi- 
nese gathered together at Matachin and committed suicide one 
night to hasten the end to which they figured they would come 
to anyhow. They went there in spite of what they knew about 
the place. They did not intend to stay so long. They have 
always been in a transient mood, unsettled, always hoping to 
be able some day to come back to God's country. They have 
made efforts from year to year, as they have come up on vaca- 
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tions, to reestablish themselves back here, but haye found it 
next to impossible, and haye always gone back looking forward 
to another year, when they would make another attempt. They 
know that those whom they left behind have moved on with the 
progress of the country, and have had business and other oppor- 
tunities which they had not, and now may never hope to have, 
They have worked and paid and spent their earnings on expen- 
sive necessary vacations from year to year, on Clothes which 
they needed here but which they could not use there, large 
hotel bills, and traveling expenses. They have not been able to 
accumulate sufficient savings to deliberately break away, to 
come back and start on their own account, to buy homes and 
furniture, and to continue the education of their children. 

They have helped each other along by passing a subscription 
list whenever one of their number died leaving dependents and 
in other needy cases; have helped financially through the Red 
Cross; have invested in churches, lodge halls, and other build- 
ings and organizations; and in many other ways, always with 
the knowledge that what they invest there may not be of any 
permanent benefit to them ; but what they have done has been of 
considerable value to the Government in relieving it of assisting 
the needy and in establishing permanent religious, fraternal, 
and relief institutions which work for the contentment of the 
operating and maintaining force of the Panama Canal and 
thereby directly reduce the cost to the Government. 

These old-timers, these canal diggers, these builders of the 
Panama Canal think that something should be done for them to 
enable them to retire soon, so that they can come back to the 
States and establish themselves before they get too old. They 
know that they ought to take vacations annually, or at least 
every two years, in order to recuperate. The enervating climate 
there requires more effort for work and has a tendency to 
shorten life accordingly. Their families have died out at home, 
most of their parents are gone, and their vacations with no old 
homes to go to, together with the expenses eating up their sav- 
ings from year to year, become more of a burden than a 
pleasure, 

Commercial companies reward their employees who have 
worked for them in foreign fields by eventually bringing them 
home and giving them employment at the same or higher salaries, 
but not so with the Government. Should these canal diggers be 
able to effect transfers to other departments of the Government 
in the States they could not expect to get anywhere near the 
salaries they are getting there as a result of long and faithful 
service and gradual increases, but they would probably have to 
start in at the bottom at an entrance salary. Mechanics, if they 
are able to find work, may be able to start in at the regular 
union rates of pay, but a good many of these old employees who 
are receiving monthly salaries can not. It is the general prac- 
tice of companies to moye men up from the bottom, and they 
very rarely put men in over their older employees. In making 
a change from the Panama Canal to some other job in the States 
the experience gained there and the quality of service rendered 
counts for nothing here. 

The present retirement act gives no consideration to the Pan- 
ama Canal diggers whatever. They are simply included in the 
general legislation with all other employees—legislation which 
is not adequate for employees of the Panama Canal generally 
and certainly not for the old-timers, who went there in the early 
days and paved the way for others. When the canal was com- 
pleted they remained on and helped to get it on its operating 
feet, and now that it is turning into the Treasury $25,000,000 
per year in revenue they feel that they should have some kind 
of reward for their labors. 

There are those whose service on the Isthmus was divided 
between the Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Rail- 
road Co., having been transferred back and forth between these 
two services—all under the same administration—at the will 
and convenience of the administrative heads and for the good of 
the service. There are old employees on the rolls of the Pan- 
ama Canal now whose time was thus divided almost evenly— 
half with the Isthmian Canal Commission and half with the 
Panama Railroad. They do not get credit for railroad service 
under the present retirement plan, and having less than 15 
years’ service with the Panama Canal alone do not even benefit 
by the disability clause in the retirement act, although they 
contribute their 344 per cent monthly to the fund and have 
more than 15 years to go to be retired, after having been down 
there for 20 or maybe 22 years all together. This will result, if 
not corrected, in faithful old employees being separated from 
the service without any chance to receive any annuity whatever. 

The Panama Canal is a big revenue-producing branch of the 
United States Government, and its operation and maintenance 
is a man’s job at this crossroads of the world, where the eyes 
of all nations are upon Americans, and where they expect the 
very best service, better than they probably ever expect in any 
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other port of the earth, and the personnel to operate and main- 
tain it should range from young to middle-aged men, and proper 
Provision should be made to retire the older men—first, those 
who risked their lives to go there and help to dig the canal 20 
and more years ago, and then the later arrivals who also grow 
old in the service. Adequate retirement can be provided in a 
number of ways, a simple one of which is to set aside a suffi- 
cient amount of tolls to finance it if and when the contributions 
from the employees do not cover the amount required to pay 
annuities. The employees of the Canal Zone are willing to 
pay 5 per cent of their salaries into the retirement fund if the 
annuity for them is fixed at an amount which will really enable 
them to retire. 

Let us, as Members of the Seventieth Congress, do justice to 
these men and their wives and children. Let us retire them 
with liberal provisions so that they may come back home and 
leave to younger hands the work of carrying on the engineering 
project in the construction of which the old-timers played so 


-valiant a part, 


THE SOUTH WILL REMAIN TRUE TO JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES, , 
DEMANDED BY ITS BUSINESS PROSPERITY AND THE PRESERVATION 
OF ITS CIVILIZATION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on March 4, 1921, the Wilson 
administration came to a close and transferred the control of 
the Government in all its branches to the Republican Party. 
Perhaps no eight years were so filled with civic triumphs and 
progress as the Wilson administration. At its conclusion a 
long catalogue of legislation in the interest of the people of 
this country had been written on the statute books and a great 
war had been fought and brought to a triumphant close. It 
would be impossible in a short space to enumerate all the 
history-making acts of legislation which had been written on the 
statute books, but none stands out more significantly than the 
Federal reserve banking act, of which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GLass] was the author. When the war opened the 
country was utterly unprepared. The speed necessary for 
mobilization of our resources demanded large expenditures of 
money, but in 18 months an army of 4,000,000 men Was organ- 
ized and equipped and over 2,000,000 men had crossed the seas 
and fought the great battles of the war. Of course, there was 
waste and extravagance, In such haste this was a necessary 
incident to the expenditure of such vast sums of money, but in 
all the vast expenditure there was not established any instance 
of criminality in high places. No sooner, however, had the 
Wilson administration vacated and the Harding administration 
been installed than crime in the very Cabinet of the President 
became rampant. Daugherty, the Attorney General, was driven 
from office in disgrace and his administration became a byword 
and a scandal. Fall, the Secretary of the Interiov sold his 
trust, which but for subsequent litigation would have deprived 
the Government of millions of dollars. Forbes, the Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, stole the money which a grateful people 
had dedicated as compensation to those who had suffered in the 
camp and on the battle field. The oil thieves had replenished 
the treasury of the Republican campaign committee which had 
brought the Harding-Coolidge administration into power. Not 
since Tilden turned the rascals out had there been such a 
betrayal of public trust and such revelry of dishonesty as has 
marked the eight years of Republican rule. 

This is true not only in national administration but in the 
State administrations of the Republican Party in some of the 
Western States. As has been said in regard to one of them, 2 
one Republican governor going into the penitentiary would ex- 
change greetings with another Republican governor as he came 
out. The whole administration of the Republican Party has 
been honeycombed with fraud and dishonesty, not because Re- 
publicans are in themselves dishonest, but because the whole 
theory of the Republican administration of Government is based 
on a wrong basis. According to the Republican ideal, govern- 
ment is a benefactor distributing gifts, and not according to 
the Democratic ideals, the servant of the people. 

PRIVILEGED CLASSES 


As a distributor of governmental favors, those seeking favors 
are more intent on securing their object than the methods pur- 
sued, nor is the claim that such policy produces national pros- 
perity justified. Of course, the beneficiaries are exceedingly 
prosperous, but those who must pay tribute to the privileged 
class are poor indeed. The great transportation companies, 
under the Cummins-Esch bill, have waxed fat on the toll that 
they have exacted out of the agricultural interests and the 
mass of the people. When this bill was enacted it was promised 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission would stand between 
the people at large and the transportation companies. This 
commission had powers greatly increased and they had a great 
opportunity to serve the people, but it was not long before the 
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Republican administration had so dominated its composition that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had become simply an 
instrument of the transportation companies to exact toll out 
of the general public and out of agriculture. The transporta- 
tion companies have grown prosperous, but the farmer faces 
bankruptcy. 

Again, during the Wilson administration, great stress was 
made of the theory that the tariff should be taken out of polities 
and administered in accordance with the business interests of 
the general public. It was not long, however, after the Re- 
publican administration had become thoroughly installed before 
the Tariff Commission had been packed in the interests of the 
contributors to Republican campaign funds. It has become 
more or less the laughing stock of the country. While the great 
agricultural interests were suffering demoralization and bank- 
ruptcy was prevalent in agricultural sections the President in- 
creased by 50 per cent the tariff in favor of the great steel 
industries. The prosperity of the Republican Party is the pros- 
perity of the favored few who control the emoluments of power, 
but it has never extended to the great agricultural sections 
which are made to pay tribute to these favored few. And so, 
step by step, it would be possible to go through the achievements 
of the Republican Party in eight years which are now before the 
people for review and at every step to find an utter disregard 
of the general public and of subservient cringing to a predatory 
class, 

AGRICULTURE NEGLECTED 

In no respect has the Republican Party shown greater delin- 
quency than in its care for the agricultural interests. They have 
been lavish in promises, but not one single measure of relief 
has been accorded to this stricken industry. We hear much 
from their spokesmen about the agricultural problem, but what 
a Republican Congress undertakes to do is promptly nullified 
with Republican applause by a Republican President. At the 
recent Republican convention at Kansas City the very Members 
of Congress foremost in their attempt to legislate farm relief 
Were subservient to the outcome of that convention, pledged 
to continue to destroy all the attempts which they had made for 
farm relief. 

Under the Fordney-McCumber tariff the agricultural dollar 
has dwindled and dwindled until, by the findings of the Repub- 
lican Secretary of Agriculture, its purchasing power is not more 
than 65 cents. On the other hand, every form of farm machin- 
ery has increased in price until such prices range from two to 
four times as much as they were prior thereto. The enormous 
increase in the price of steel has been made the excuse for the 
increase in price not only of farm equipment but in the trans- 
portation freights, which the transportation companies have, 
by a subservient commission, been licensed to exact. The farmer 
not only finds the domestic market circumscribed by unduly high 
transportation charges but his foreign markets almost destroyed. 
Foreign countries buy farm products by exchange of their prod- 
ucts for our products, and the tariff wall intercepts and de- 
stroys the foreign market for the national surplus. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was an admission that the tariff 
laws of this country had unduly and wrongfully burdened the 
farmer and that such legislation was necessary to put agri- 
culture on an equality with other industries. Twice the Repub- 
lican Congress, in different forms, passed legislation of this 
character, admitting in the one breath that agriculture was 
discriminated against by the tariff and in the other demanding 
compensation in the shape which such legislation afforded. 
Twice the Republican President has vetoed this measure with- 
out affording any suggestions as to any legislation which would 
be a substitute. His veto message, analyzed, showed that every 
feature of this legislation, which he specifically condemned, 
could be said equally true of the tariff legislation which bene- 
fited the privileged classes. He complains that such legislation 
is class legislation, Is not this true of the tariff protection 
which enables the manufacturer to charge a greatly increased 
price to the consumer? He complains that such legislation 
would stimulate production. Is not this true of the tariff which 
enables the manufacturer to charge an enormous price for his 
product? He charges that such legislation is a delegation of 
the tax power to a board, but what of the tariff legislation which 
enabled him by a stroke of his pen to increase the tariff on 
steel 50 per cent without further congressional action? On the 
floor of the Senate a distinguished Republican Senator wrote 
into the McNary-Haugen bill the word tariff and demonstrated 
that with this alteration the McNary-Haugen bill became in 
effect the Fordney and McCumber tariff bill. 

If the McNary-Haugen bill was an objectionable form of 
farm relief, it should certainly have been the function of the 
President to submit to Congress a bill which would have fur- 
nished farm relief, and which would not have been susceptible 
to the objections of which he complains. His only suggestion 
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was that the farmers should go out of business. They should 
cease to produce a food surplus in this country. It is true that 
the MeNary-Haugen bill may be a crude form of farm relief 
and that the surer method would make our tariff laws and the 
other oppressive laws conform to the interests of agriculture, 
but it is none the less true that agriculture is entitled to the 
same consideration as the steel, textile, or other pampered 
industries. — 
REPUBLICAN SECTIONALISM 

There is nothing in the history of the Republican Party's 
attitude toward the South, either State or National, which 
should tempt any Virginia agricultural section to desert the 
Democratic banner. Again and again during this session of 
Congress have there been attempts to enact hostile legislation to 
the South based upon race appeal to the negro. I may say that 
so far as Virginia is concerned such assaults are wholly unjus- 
tified. Our suffrage laws are wholly free from race discrimi- 
nation. We have now in our constitution no grandfather 
clauses and no understanding clauses. Every person of sufi- 
cient age and resident qualifications is submitted to the same 
test, whether he is white or black. A simple educational test is 
provided in making his application for registration and in 
casting his ballot. He must pay a small capitation tax, which 
is dedicated to the public free schools and prepares the appli- 
cant to meet the educational qualifications. This tax is $1.50, 
insignificant in amount, and the voter must be delinquent in the 
payment of it in order to deny him the right to vote. These 
qualifications are a great protection to the ballot box, both 
against unworthy white people as well as against unworthy 
black people. If there was no race question involved whatever, 
I believe that it would be almost the universal sentiment of 
the people of the State to maintain them. In order to free the 
ballot from any form of corruption in the payment of this tax, 
it must be paid six months in advance of the election and be 
personally paid by the voter. It is about the only tax the 
negro as a race pays, and out of the taxes of the white people 
he is educated and receives all the benefits of government. Cer- 
tainly it is no burden on white or black to contribute this small 
sum to the free schools as a right to vote. 

It is a curious fact that the race question seems to be invoked 
by the Republican leaders. It was reserved for Mr. Hoover to 
bring this question up in his recent order in the Department of 
Commerce. Under the old régime in his department it was 
found more acceptable to have a segregation whereby the young 
white women and white men should do their work apart from 
the young black women and black men. I have no doubt it was 
more agreeable to both races to work in separate apartments, 
and certainly no good purpose seems to have been served by 
Mr. Hoover requiring the white girls and the negro men and 
the negro girls and white men to discharge their duties side by 
side. It was simply a bid of social equality to secure negro 
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Again it was one of the conspicuous Republican State leaders 
who sought to organize the lily white Republican Party of 
the State of Virginia. He seems to have been solicitous in 
excluding the negro from Republican primaries and enrolling 
them to vote for the Republican ticket in the election. As a 
matter of fact, the Republican leadership of Virginia does not 
desire a Republican Party in Virginia. One of these leaders 
was shown on the floor of the House to have profitably en- 
gaged in the sale of patronage, and another of them seems to 
have had a gay if not a profitable job in spending Red Cross 
money in the Balkans. Such leadership does not desire any 
material development of the Republican Party in the State. 
It would seriously interfere with the profitable disposition of 
patronage if there were more Republicans among whom the 
patronage would have to be distributed. Republican presiden- 
tial candidates pay court to such Republican leaders in the 
South who can successfully corral the Republican southern 
delegate and deliver his vote in the convention. 

PROHIBITION 

It may be that some Virginians may not agree with the views 
of our Democratic nominee for the presidency on the subject 
of prohibition, but certainly there are other matters to be con- 
sidered beside the view of a candidate on prohibition. The 
very civilization of the South may be at stake and the influence 
which the President can exert will be small as to prohibition in 
comparison with such a momentous question. He can enact 
no laws and I have no doubt he will faithfully enforce those 
that have been enacted. Certainly he could not fall far short 
of the total lack of enforcement that is now prevalent through- 
out the United States. Under the present administration, with 
Secretary Mellon in charge whose views on prohibition are 
well known, the enforcement of the law has been brought into 
utter contempt. It would simply mean an exchange of a 
Democrat whose high deyotion to duty is an assurance that all 
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laws will be faithfully enforced for a Republican whose views 
on prohibition are possibly the same, but whose lack of the 
enforcement of the law has been notorious. 

THE LOBBY 

Never in the history of this country has there been such a 
lobby as bas invaded Washington during the recent sessions of 
Congress. Many ex-Senators and ex-Congressmen who have 
the privileges of the floor afe in the pay of the predatory 
interests, The disclosures before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion disclose a condition of things that is truly alarming. These 
great trusts are thoroughly organized. There is no path to the 
influencing of public opinion that they have not invaded. They 
write the school books for the children. They invade the col- 
leges to infect the teachers. They invade the churches. They 
invade the editorial sanctums of all classes of newspapers and 
they have unlimited and untold wealth at their disposal. All 
this has been fully disclosed in testimony recently given before 
the Federal Trade Commission, and unless some stop is put to 
such pernicious methods, there will be no avenue to the public 
ear that is not poisoned by them. 

There was no measure before Congress which in any degree 
affects their interest that is not subject to this lobby. There 
has not been a measure introduced in behalf of these great 
powerful trusts that has not received the favorable ear of the 
administration. Generally speaking, all measures of general 
import which would affect the profits of the great trusts have 
been coldly received or preemptorily turned down by the Repub- 
lican administration. : 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Before the war, in 1916, in the national defense act, provision 
was made for investigation in regard to securing nitrate from 
the air for the purposes of munitions in time of war and fer- 
tilizer in time of peace. During the war this country was seri- 
ously handicapped by the fact that all nitrates had to be pur- 
chased from the Chilean trust at a very heavy toll, and now 
during peace the same heayy toll is exacted from the manufac- 
turers of fertilizer. During the war the Government undertook 
to erect what is known as the Muscle Shoals plant and expended 
many millions in the costly construction of dams to secure the 
necessary water power. The war ended, however, before the 
completion of this work, and since then it has been a constant 
struggle on the part of the trusts to prevent the Government 
from continuing this work and also a struggle to secure the 
work already done for themselves. After much debate the 
Morin bill, which provided for the manufacture of fertilizer, 
was turned down, and in lieu thereof a simple bill was passed 
providing for Government ownership of this enormous under- 
taking and for its completion, in order to secure the nitrogen 
which would be available for the manufacture of fertilizer. 
Fertilizer companies, instead of buying at a heavy price from 
the Chilean trust, could buy from the Government at reasonable 
figures, and this reduced cost in the production of fertilizer 
could be passed on to the farmer. This bill was enacted into 
law, but met the usual fate of all laws that did not have the 
trust's rubber stamp and was vetoed by a pocket veto. The 
President did not eyen think it necessary to furnish his objec- 


tions to this legislation, 
MILITARISM 


Enormous appropriations have been made for our military 
establishments, and in the main they have been necessary, but 
why the President should recommend an enormous expansion 
running into hundreds of millions for the upbuilding of a great 
Navy it is hard to understand, The administration has been 
intense in its advocacy of peace, and yet toward our South 
American neighbors has assumed a hectoring spirit which has 
made our South American neighbors regard this country as a 
bully, and instead of entertaining for us feelings of affection 
and attachment they regard us with intense hostility, 

At the very time we were seeking to recover from the oil 
thieves—Sinclair, Doheny, and the like—the oil reserves which 
they had stolen by the corruption of a Secretary of the Interior 
we were threatening Mexico in the interest of these self-same 
thieves for undertaking to recover her oil concessions. In 
Nicaragua we present the sorry spectacle of making war on a 
faction in that little country, without, so far as an intelligent 
public can discern, the slightest provocation. It is said we 
are down there to see that there should be a fair election, but 
that was after we had entered into the country on some sup- 
posed mission of protecting American property and American 
nationals. After we became involved from our presence in the 
country in their innumerable revolutions it was said that we 
stayed there for the purpose of securing a fair election. I 
believe the Christian people of this country are opposed to our 
mixing ourselves up in the eternal and everlasting revolutions 
in these Spanish-American countries. If Americans go there 
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and invest in property, as they sometimes do by the bribery of 
the public officials, they should be solemnly warned that they 
go there at their own risk. Day by day we learn of the 
casualties among the brave young men who compose our marine 
force. There is not enough American treasure in Nicaragua to 
justify the shedding of one drop of American blood. We had 
no business going into that country with our armed forces, and 
we should take the earliest opportunity to withdraw as soon as 
the door is opened for such withdrawal. 
SLUSH FUNDS 

Not only do the trusts invade all the departments of the 
Government, but the enormous expenditures of money in the 
Republican primaries by these trusts have become a stench 
in the nostrils of the decent people of this country. It is 
Vann who stampeded the Republican convention to Hoover and 
it is Vare who has been denied admission to the Senate 
because of the prostitution of the primary Republican elections 
to an unparalleled slush fund. If the expenditure of millions 
of dollars in our elections for Senators and Congressmen as 
well as for Presidents is not condemned by an emphatic vote 
at the polls this fall, we are taking a long stride toward the 
destruction of our free Government. 

However viewed, the Republican administration of this coun- 
try stands condemned and we should return under the Demo- 
cratic banner to the principles of Wilson, Cleveland, and Jeffer- 
son. Under a Democratic administration we can hope to secure 
a fair enforcement of the law, equal laws for all classes, and 
peace and good will between this country and all our neighbors 
and foreign nations. 


GEORGIA FROM THE SAVANNAH TO THE ST. MARYS 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the eleventh congressional 
district in Georgia is the extreme southern part of what was 
the inhabited portion of the original thirteen Colonies of our 
Nation. Just across the beautiful St. Marys River were the 
Spanish possessions of Florida. 

Almost from the time the first white men crossed the At, 
lantic the Georgia coast from the Savannah to the St. Marys 
has been the arena of human events of tremendous historical 
importance. 

Inspired by the magnificent forest of stately pine and cypress, 
in a scene glorified by the wonderfully moss-draped oak and 
magnolias, and in a land endowed with a sunny winter climate 
and even more delightful summer time, the Indians loved the 
Georgia coast and the white man found it a yeritable paradise 
in the New World. The soil fertile, the forest filled with game, 
and the waters teeming with fish, this section was all that could 
be desired by the early settler, and here he made his home, 

Here he has lived all these years and wrought mightily in 
the affairs of men. Here Wesley preached under the moss- 
covered oaks of St. Simons in God's own open-air cathedral. 
Here Lanier, beneath a spreading oak, where the lanes of the 
ocean meet at the river's mouth, thrilled with the expanse of 
marsh and forest and water and sky, wrote the “ Marshes of 
Glynn.” Here on St. Simons Island are avenues of oaks along 
the roadways of great men of the past and shading the cottage 
and residence of the splendid citizenry of the present. 

Here on St. Simons, Thomas Butler King, a former Member 
of Congress, lived in an antebellum home of old-time southern 
splendor. The flower gardens and magnificence of his old 
southern home blend with the growth and progress of the 
present. Recently as I stood amidst the time-worn splendor 
of the old South I took from my pocket a faded envelope and. 
wrote, Here, where the lanes of the ocean meet at the river's 
8 are now entwined the very best of the old and the new 

uth.” 

Mr. Speaker, Brunswick, Ga., in my district, is the gem in the 
midst of this splendid section, and I now wish to speak more 
specifically of that splendid city by the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, the city of Brunswick, on the coast of Georgia, 
long known in maritime circles as the possessor of one of the 
finest harbors in the country, has had a long and interest- 
ing history. When Oglethorpe came to found his Colony of 
Georgia and settled his oppressed debtor colonists on Yama- 
craw Bluff, where Savannah now stands, a great plantation on 
the present site of Brunswick was being operated by a Vir- 
ginian, who grew fine tobacco there and later sold his crop to 
the quartermaster of Oglethorpe’s garrison at Frederica. It 
seems evident that the first tobacco grown by white men in 
Georgia, now becoming a great tobacco State, was produced on 
land included within the city limits of Brunswick. 

History has treated the establishment of Georgia as a 
visionary philanthropic enterprise, when as a matter of fact 
General Oglethorpe was camouflaging his erection of a barrier 
against the Spanish in Florida by turning the spotlight on the 
relief of worthy debtors in English prisons. By the time Spain 


quit laughing at his efforts to make pioneers out of lily fingered 
unfortunates there stood at Frederica, within view of the 
present Brunswick, the largest British fortification in North 
America, and there on St. Simons Island the northward march 
of the Don was stopped at Bloody Marsh, and Spain was started 
on the downward path that led finally three centuries later to 
the loss of her last American colonies. 

When Oglethorpe’s colonists were near starvation at Savan- 
nah, it was corn and wheat grown where Brunswick now stands 
and on Jekyl and Blythe Islands near by that sayed them. 
The fields that produced those crops had been cultivated by 
Spanish for many years. So far back as 1575 there were im- 
portant plantations around Brunswick, and in that year the 
French trading fleet bought sassafras, wild turkeys, and the 
peltries of deer and beaver from the Indians of the Spanish 
Province of Guale, and that fleet lay in Brunswick waters. 

History dealt lightly with the area until recent years, For 
nearly 300 years it was a part of Florida, and its history is 
included in the records of that State. It is now known that 
most references to Florida for three centuries regarding its 
beauty, its fruitfulness, and its remarkable flora really applied 
to the six great islands of the Georgia coast and to a narrow 
strip of the mainland. On Cumberland, Jekyl, St. Simons, 
Sapeloe, St. Catharines, and Ossabaw Islands were great Spanish 
missions with groves of oranges, olives, lemons, pomegranates, 
and figs. On the mainland from near Darien to St. Marys were 
other missions and military establishments, and this was the 
Florida of the travelers and writers of the time, for only St. 
Augustine in the present State was an important settlement 
then. 

We know now that from the waters included in Brunswick 
Harbor went out North America's first exports. Beaver pelts 
before Canada began; wild turkeys before a Pilgrim foot 
touched Plymouth Rock; sassafras when it was regarded as a 
panacea for all human ills; and china-root, a sort of brier, 
from which Indians made a flour that appealed to the French 
and Spanish palate. There seems to be another valid claim to 
priority in that area. Barbed-wire entanglements were in- 
vented in the recent World War, but on St. Simons Island in 
1742 Oglethorpe carpeted the ground before his fort with 
prickly-pear joints and the barefoot Spaniards found it impos- 
sible to make headway in their charge. 

The Brunswick area between the Revolution and the Civil 
War developed into the finest agricultural region in the world, 
with cotton on the sea islands and rice in the reclaimed swamps 
of the rivers as staple crops. Our wonderful Reclamation Sery- 
ice, with all its modern knowledge and equipment, has done 
nothing finer in the way of irrigation and drainage than was 
done around Brunswick by Georgia rice planters more than a 
century ago—thousands of acres of fertile soil watered by 
tidal flow and drained by its ebb twice daily in unending suc- 
cession, without pumping expense. All this went into abandon- 
ment as a result of the Civil War. 

The islands of the Brunswick area have been known for 50 
years as winter resorts of great charm, and no less desirable 
as summer beach playgrounds for southerners. Just at this 
time Michigan capital is developing wonderful summer and 
winter resorts on near-by islands and New York capital is 
restoring old rice plantations and making great farms for 
truck growing there. To study this latter development the 
honorable Assistant Secretary of Agriculture of the United 

States recently went to Brunswick. He was most favorably 
impressed and has let the world know what he saw. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank Mr. George D. 
Lowe, secretary of the Coastal Georgians, for the splendid 
assistance he rendered me in the preparation of these remarks. 
He is giving special attention in Georgia to the conservation of 
fish and game resources, restoration of early structures, preser- 
vation of ancient landmarks, reforestation, highway marking 
and beautification, and historical research. 

FITNESS FOR OFFICE 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is the year of candi- 
dates and the time of campaigns, and it may not be amiss to 
discuss briefly the qualifications of aspirants for public office. 

As a Member of Congress I have given special attention to 
the qualifications of Members of this important body. Of 
minor importance are educational or book-learned qualifica- 
tions. Most candidates also have sufficient natural ability and 
are eloquent enough speakers. Of supreme importance is the 
real interest a Member has in the people whom he represents. 
If he has the interest of his folks at heart, he will stay on the 
job in their behalf. 

If a Member is already in Congress and his record is true to 
the common people, he should be retained if he is willing to 
serve again. Experience and seniority double a Member's use- 
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fulness again and again as years go by, and then, again, his 
people have had ample opportunity to judge his loyalty to them. 
A record of loyal service to the common people without a single 
blemish of turning aside is to be preferred to thousands of 
promises to secure votes. But ofttimes people come to judge 
candidates for Congress who have neyer had an opportunity to 
make a record in Congress and wish to consider his fitness from 
his record in other offices and in private life. In this event it 
is well that inquiry be made as to the candidate's activities in 
behalf of the common people or in behalf of those who wish to 
exploit the common people and make unconscionable profits out 
of the labor and toil of others. 

It is well ofttimes to study the line up behind a candidate. 
If the crowd backing him have considered public office to be a 
thing to be bandied about as so much nails or potash rather 
than as a sacred trust coming from the people and to be faith- 
fully held and returned to the true owners when the temporary 
possessor tires of the blessed privilege of being a public servant, 
then what do they expect of those whom they are vigorously 
and strenuously helping? Do the promoters of the candidate 
consider office as a chattel of barter and sale or as a most 
solemn and sacred trust? Is the candidate in full accord with 
the views of his managers? If not, why not; and why does he 
keep managers unless he is in accord with them, and to be 
managed by them now and henceforth? In considering all the 
surrounding facts and circumstances the voters may give such 
weight and credit as they wish to the service which a man or 
his parents or his grandparents have rendered the people. For 
my part, I have the greatest respect for the record of both my 
grandfathers and humbly strive to carry forward the splendid 
service of mankind which they so nobly began. Their service 
and sacrifice had much to do with the shaping of the humble 
but most honorable lives of my parents, and my father and 
mother, although long since departed this life, still live through 
their children and shall never, never die so long as their splendid 
influence for good shapes the affairs and destinies of men. 
Hundreds who knew them and loved them shall render in their 
behalf a noble service to mankind. I am most happy to strive 
to perform well my part as their son, 

My maternal grandfather, Malachi Monk, was closely related 
to the early settlers of a large part of my district. His mother 
being a Parrish, he is therefore of kin to the Parrishes, Sut- 
tons, Griffins, Mathises, Knights, and a host of others in 
Lowndes, Berrien, Cook, Brooks, Colquitt, Irwin, Lanier, Clinch, 
and adjoining counties, as well as the Tomlinsons, Weathering- 
tons, and many others in Clinch and other counties. My grand- 
father Monk was sheriff of Lowndes County about 100 years 
ago and lived near where Adel, Ga., is now located. He later 
moved to Appling, later Clinch County, where my mother was 
born and I was reared. My father was born in what is now 
Atkinson County, Ga., and grandfather William Lankford, while 
my father was a small boy, lived a while in Berrien County, 
Ga., moving later to a point on the Steinhatchee River in 
Florida, and then back to Clinch County, Ga., about the time 
of the outbreak of the Civil War. Grandmother Lankford died 
in Florida and grandfather Lankford, true to the South, fought 
through the Civil War. 

During the Civil War my father, then just a little past 12 
years of age, and a sister about 2 years older were left in charge 
of four younger children in a little rented log house on Red 
Bluff Creek about 6 miles south of Pearson, Ga. The good men 
and women of that section left at home during the war kept 
this little family of children alive through four long years. 
My father ofttimes told me of the lesson of service he learned 
from this hardship. My father was never wealthy, but he came 
to own a home and have an abundance of food and the things 
which go with a small farm. My father never in his life after 
he grew to be a man refused to let a poor person haye meat or 
bread, regardless of whether they paid him or not. He said if 
they did not pay he might not let them have all they called 
for, but he never would send them home empty handed. He 
would always let them have food for their wives and children. 
My father has passed to the beyond, but I have never found any 
higher standard of service than that which he learned from 
Civil War hardships, and of which he told me. 

The true purpose of all good legislation is the service of 
children and their fathers and mothers. 

After the Civil War my father plowed for a while as a day 
laborer for Uncle “Billie” Meeks in Coffee, now Atkinson 
County, and then worked as a track laborer on what is now 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. He worked all the way from 
Du Pont, Ga., to Doctortown, on the Altamaha River. My 
father was engaged to my mother for four years while working 
on the railroad and sent her part of his small pay each month. 
She saved this money for the two and they bought the old 
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home place the first of 1877 and married, and I was born on 
December 7 of the same year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I feel my record has been one of 
loyalty to the farmer, the laborer, and the common people; 
that I truly represent the folks of my district, and that my 
efforts have always been and are in behalf of my people and 
as my father and mother would desire were they living. All 
that I am I owe to my father and mother, to my brothers and 
sisters, relatives, and friends. 

The campaign manager of my opponent, evidently with the 
approval of my opponent, claims that the eleventh district has 
been practically without representation since the retirement of 
Hon. W. G. Brantley, of Georgia. I would not discount in the 
least the standing in Congress of the Hon. Henry G. Turner 
or the Hon. William G. Brantley. Both these men were able 
ané stayed in Congress much longer than either Congressman 
Walker or myself up to the present time. I am willing to pass 
the intimation that I am a failure as a Congressman and let 
the people of the district judge of my efforts. 

Congressman J. R. Walker, my predecessor, also served dur- 
ing the time it is claimed the district has practically been with- 
out representation, and as his successor I have had the 
opportunity of seeing just what he did while serving six years 
in Congress. He served during the World War and dealt with 
some of the most important matters ever handled by the 
American Congress, writing with his own hand part of some 
of the important measures. He was my opponent in two 
political campaigns and I never criticized either publicly or 
privately his vote or stand on a single measure. I probably 
differ with him on some of his views, but I differ with all my 
colleagues in Congress on matters every day of the session. 
I simply mean to say that Mr. Walker's votes and support of 
measures were honest, sincere, and in behalf of his people as 
he saw his duty to them. Many people asked me to attack him 
on some votes cast by him during the war and I refused, say- 
ing, “ Mr. Walker was honestly discharging a most sacred duty 
under the stress of a great war and I shall not attack him 
for doing his best under the most trying circumstances. I only 
pray I may not have thrust upon me so serious a responsibility.” 

I am sure that for 6 years Mr. Walker represented the dis- 
trict in an honorable and efficient manner, and during the last 
10 I have done my best. 

My opponent's campaign manager says that my bill to close 
Sunday movies, theaters, and dance halls has brought me 
“unpleasant notoriety.” Let me suggest that the criticisms of 
those who would destroy our Bible, who hate our churches, and 
who deny the divinity of Christ and the existence of God do 
not worry me much. On the other hand, the praise of good 
men and women is not “unpleasant” to me. I like the crowd 
that are with me. 

Again, the “manager” says I introduced “an agricultural 
bill that places a large part of the financial cost of the solution 
on the farmers.” This statement was made very probably by 
one not familiar with the facts and therefore is erroneous. I 
shall gladly ask the voters of my district, who are more familiar 
with my record than is the “ manager,” to pass on my efforts in 
behalf of the farmer, the laborer, and the common people. 


RECORD OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND OF TAMMANY 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, in every 
Congress in which I have served since the Volstead law was 
enacted by a Democratic Congress, with the aid of Republican 
votes, I have offered bills designed to make legal the manufac- 
ture and sale of light wines and beers under conditions that 
would prevent the return of the saloon. 

My position on the subject of prohibition—like the position 
of the Socialist Party—has been clear and consistent from the 
very beginning. 

PROHIBITION NEITHER POSSIBLE NOR DESIRABLE 

Realizing that many of the ills which resulted from the 
liquor traffic were due, in no small measure, to the fact that the 
private profit motive was permitted to have full sway, I have 
advocated, and the socialists generally have advocated, the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors under Government 
superyision. 2 

By yielding to the demand of the Anti-Saloon League that 
bone-dry prohibition be foisted upon the country, the two old 
political parties not only failed to remedy the ills of the liquor 
traffic; they brought about a condition which defeats true tem- 
perance. 

I am more convinced than ever that bone-dry prohibition 
is not desirable, even if it were possible, and not possible even 
if it were desirable. 

THE HYPOCRISY OF Wr“ POLITICIANS 

It is not my intention to enter at this time upon a discussion 

of the grounds upon which my conclusions rest. They are set 
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forth at some length in my speeches of June 6, 1924, and Febru- 
ary 15 of this year. Anything I would now say concerning the 
failure of prohibition to prohibit would of necessity be a repeti- 
tion of what I said on those occasions, with the only difference 
that additional facts might be cited to support the position I 
take and have taken. 

But prohibition comes to the fore as a political and campaign 
issue in the pending presidential election. The deceptive tactics 
employed by the leaders of the two old parties regarding the 
prospects of enforcement or modification are such as to justify 
consideration of that particular phase of the subject. Dis- 
honest business and dishonest politics appear to go hand in 
hand, and after the orgy of corruption through which the 
Nation has passed—or attempted, perhaps unsuccessfully, to 
pass—our people are no longer amazed or shocked at the 
hypocrisy which surrounds the prohibition enforcement question. 

I am not now referring to the hypocrisy of the law, or to the 
lawmakers who vote dry and drink wet, or to the prohibitionists 
of the Anti-Saloon League variety who profess to expect en- 
forcement when they know that the people they are supporting 
neither observe the law themselves nor desire to have it en- 
forced as to others. I refer now to the hypocrisy of the so-called 
7 Plies ” to whom prohibition has become a means of riding into 
office. 

“LAW ENFORCEMENT” COVERS MULTITUDE oF “ WET” AND “DRY” SINS 

But pardonable to a certain extent as that may be in the 
case of individuals, to whom the office may mean more than 
principle, the situation is different when candidates for presi- 
dential office and the national political organizations embark 
upon the same program of deception, knowing that they are 
creating hopes they can never gratify—and which they never 
intend to try to gratify. 

The temptation to which these politicians and their machines 
have now yielded is to come out for modification where senti- 
ment is wet, for obseryance where it is dry, and for law en- 
forcement where sentiment is pretty evenly divided. 

A glaring instance of this unmitigated hypocrisy was fur- 
nished at the Republican National Conyention in Kansas City. 
The “drys” in the Republican Party announced their deter- 
mination” that the party should come out for “strict obsery- 
ance” of the prohibition laws. 


NEW PROMISES FOR OLD 
It did—by adopting a plank in the platform which reads: 


The Republican Party pledges itself and its nominees to the obsery- 
ance and the vigorous enforcement of this provision of the Constitution. 


Was the Republican Party ever opposed to law enforcement? 
If it was, it never admitted it. On the contrary, it always 
stoutly proclaimed its adherence to law enforcement. 

ar years ago, when it drafted a platform, it included this 
plank: 


We must have respect for law. We must have observance of law. 
We must have enforcement of law. The very existence of the Govern- 
ment depends upon this. The substitution of private will for public 
law is only another name for oppression, disorder, anarchy, and 
mob rule. 

Every government depends upon the loyalty and respect of its 
citizens. Violations of law weaken and threaten government itself. 
No honest government can condone such actions on the part of its 
citizens. The Republican Party pledges the full strength of the Gov- 
ernment for the maintenance of these principles by the enforcement of,. 
the Constitution and of all laws. 


The Republican Party was returned to power four years ago. 
It had an opportunity to make good its pledge to use 


the full strength of the Government for the maintenance of these prin- 
ciples by the enforcement of the Constitution and of all laws. 


If it did not carry out its pledge then, why promise now? 
And if it did carry out its pledge. then why proclaim an intention 
to do what they claim to have done? 

Why, then, this hue and cry about law enforcement? 


A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL 


The fact of the matter is, of course, that there is no enforte- 
ment of the Volstead law, that the leaders of the Republicans 
know it can not be enforced, and they have not the slightest 
intention of attempting the impossible, 

Not only do they not intend to enforce the law—they do not 
intend to observe it, although the plank reads, “The Repub- 
a Party pledges itself and its nominees to the observance” of 

e law. 

Observance, like charity, should begin at home, Yet the dele- 
gates to the Republican National Convention—the leaders of the 
party throughout the nation, those who adopted this solemn 
declaration to “ observe” the prohibition laws—were consuming 
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more liquor during the convention than was being consumed 
anywhere else in the United States. 

According to press reports, just before daylight each morning 
the convention was in session wagons made the rounds of hotels 
collecting empty liquor bottles. From one of the larger hotels 
the average was 15 barrels of quart and pint bottles a day. 

ENOUGH DRINKS AND DEY PLANKS TO SATISFY ALL 

And the most joyous tippling was done, according to press 
reports, on that midnight hour when the resolutions committee 
broke up after adopting the driest prohibition plank ever writ- 
ten into the platform, a plank pledging the Republican Party to 
observe“ the law they were busy violating. 

The plank will satisfy the Anti-Saloon League; it can now 
claim that it got what it demanded in Kansas City. It will 
satisfy the bootlegger, who will continue his nefarious practice, 
purchasing immunity for violating the law by contributing to 
the local campaign funds of the Republican Party. And the 
average citizen, who is opposed to prohibition but who can still 
get his hootch even though it might give him blindness, will 
likewise be satisfied. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY—CONSISTENT IN ITS CORRUPTION 


Thus the hypocritical attitude of the Republican Party is to 
be continued, getting votes from the “drys” because the party 
is dry in theory and getting votes from “wets” because the 
party is wet in practice. 

All one can say about the rottenness it discloses is that it 
shows the Republican Party to be consistent—consistently 
crooked. A political party that could produce so many corrup- 
tionists in high office in such a short time—and many more who 
still blush unseen—can well claim to be consistent. 

BUT WHAT OF THE DEMOCRATS? 

But if it is hypocritical—disgustingly hypocritical—for the 
Republicans to pretend to advocate either observance or enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act, what is to be said of the Democratic 
Party, whose present leader, Alfred E. Smith, is to become the 
Moses of the “wets,” the man who will lead them—and also 
the “drys ”—out of the cellars right to the bars and the rail- 
ings? 

It was the Democratic Party that was mainly responsible 
for the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. It was the 
delegation of the solid South, the backbone of what is left 
of the party of Thomas Jefferson—which may explain why it 
has no backbone—that was the principal force behind the prohi- 
bition movement. United States Senator Morris SHEPPARD, of 
Texas, framed and introduced the eighteenth amendment, The 
South furnished the bigotry and fanaticism and the capitalists 
the sinews of war, which made the prohibition movement and 
its leaders go round. 

It is this delegation from the solid South in our Congress 
that has not only resisted every attempt to reexamine the mis- 
take that was made when bone-iry prohibition was attempted, 
but it has even been willing to cast aside without the slightest 
compunction every constitutional right found in our Constitution 
in order to enforce the unenforceable Volstead Act. Using the 
entire Army and Navy is but one of the minor demands of this 
-rowd. 

‘ ve PRESENT DRY PLANK IS DRIER THAN EVER 

And now the Democratic Party outdistances the Republicans 
in double dealing and hyprocisy. While nominating for Presi- 
dent a man who professes to be a wet, it adopts a platform 
plank on prohibition which is even stronger than the one 
Bryan had inserted in the Democràtic platform four years ago. 

Four years ago the Democratic plank on prohibition merely 
promised “to respect and enforce the Constitution and all 
laws.” This year the plank not only condemns the Republicans 
for not making prohibition enforeement effective but “ it pledges 
the party and its nominees for an honest effort to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment.” 

The plank adopted this year was written, it is reported, by 
Senator Carrer Grass, of Virginia, leader of the dry contingent 
at; the Democratic convention. And Bishop James Cannon, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South—and one of the leaders 
of the Anti-Saloon League—said the plank suited him. 

This is the crowd Goy. Al Smith will lead in this campaign. 

The New York World, which insisted that “the Democratic 
Party should not nominate Governor Smith if it wants Vol- 
steadism,” and which maintained that to nominate Smith on 
anything but a wet platform “would be little short of con- 
temptible,” will now find itself helping this contemptible per- 
formance. 


WHO’s WHO IN TAMMANY’S HISTORY 
And now let us see—who is Al Smith? 
A number of books haye been written on Tammany, but the 
most Extensive and the most readable one that has yet appeared 
is by M. R. Werner, entitled “Tammany Hall.” The chief 
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sources of the author are the numerous investigations that 
have been made of Tammany in its long criminal career, and 
out of the huge mass of documents he has succeeded in culling 
the more important phases of the organization. 

A START IN LIFE—ONS MILLION STOLEN 

By the time that Andrew Jackson came to the Presidency in 
1828 Tammany had already assumed two phases which have 
been conspicuous into the modern period. These are the 
appearance of the grafter and the marketing of “ philanthropy ” 
by its leaders. 

In the period of Jacksonian Democracy Tammany was radical 
and shared the grievances of the workers of the cities against 
the old suffrage restrictions, but before the end of the thirties 
this attitude became a compound of demagogy and an itch for 
office for the sake of the loot that was available. 

One of its henchmen, Samuel Swartwout, collector of the 
port of New York, made a hasty trip to Europe, leaving a short- 
age of over a million dollars. He was accompanied by another 
worthy official who had stolen over $72,000. 

THE DEPREDATIONS OF “PHILANTHROPIC” TAMMANY 

These first raids were simultaneous with the appearance of 
“ philanthropy ” when its leaders distributed food among unem- 
ployed workers during the panic year of 1837. Unfortunately 
for “philanthropy” it was discovered that one of the most 
prominent Tammany leaders, a police justice— 


gained his money by extorting it from counterfeiters, thieves, and pros- 
titutes who were brought into his court. 


By the middle forties brothels into which unfortunate girls 
of the working class disappeared became a rich source of funds 
for Tammany “philanthropy.” The house of prostitution had 
become a permanent fixture of the Tammany system of revenue 
for its leaders. From the evidence one gathers there was a 
general schedule of rates collected from madams and inmates, 
while arrests for cause and without cause provided fees for 
various officials. 

The police system had by this time been fairly well penetrated 
by this grafting on brothels while various offenders in jail were 


‘released and others permitted to escape for the value of their 


votes and services on election day. 

The outlines of modern Tammany were fairly complete a 
decade before the Civil War. The boozing kens had already 
become an integral part of the system as well as the low dive 
and the half-savage gangs whose members might be hired to 
rob a till, cut a throat, or stuff ballot boxes at elections. Occa- 
sionally a Tammany leader fell out with the chieftains and 
annexed a gang of his own and a gang war followed, but as a 
general rule the insurgent made peace with the chiefs who alone 
could satisfy the appetites of those who wanted office and the 
plunder that went with it. 

THE FORTY THIEVES BLAZE THE TRAIL 


In the early fifties came the reign of “ the forty thieves” in 
the board of aldermen, a body where the later notorious Tweed 
was getting schooling for the most extensive grafting ever 
known in the history of politics. The period of old graft sur- 
vived and it was not to mature as a ripe contribution to 
municipal science till after the war, but the thieves sold ferry 
leases and franchises to the highest bidders. 

Even Tammany “ patriotism” produced dividends. 

They raised the bills for fireworks in the city celebration of 
the Fourth of July in 1852 and dividends were even extracted 
from corpses. In transporting the body of Henry Clay from the 
city to Albany the thieves padded the bills for undertaking and 
included one bill of $1,400 for liquors and cigars, There was a 
difference of $70,000 between the real value and the price paid 
for a paupers’ cemetery. Meantime “philanthropy” was not 
forgotten. It paid. 

ENTER THE TWEED RING 

Fernando Wood, whom another writer called the “prince of 
rascals,” was elected mayor in 1854, and then for two successive 
terms. Street-cleaning graft, of which we are again hearing 
something in Walker’s administration, had been a valuable 
source of profits, but in Wood's administration he and his family 
raked in quite a bag of cash from it. Tammany was proslavery 
and so was Wood, who complained that New York City invest- 
ments in southern slavery would be lost if the South seceded 
from the Union. The mass of the Irish yoters organized by 
Tammany and influenced by a proslavery clergy carried the city 
against Lincoln in 1860 by a heavy majority. 

Wood and the proslavery elements paved the way for the 
Tweed ring—and here we come across some remarkable anal- 
ogies with the Tammany Hall of 1928. 

A SHIRT FRONT HELPFUL TO TAMMANY 

A. Oakley Hall was mayor during the looting of the city by 

the Tweed gang, while the New York Herald, which had pro- 
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posed a war of foreign conquest to obscure the issue of slavery, 
became the organ of Hall. By the time the gang had become all 
powerful they seriously considered moving next to the Federal 
money vats. 

The plan was to elect Gov, John T. Hoffman President in 1872, 
send Hall to Albany as governor and Tweed to the United 
States Senate, while Comptroller Sweeney was to remain in 
New York City to rule the city treasury. 

Had the plans matured it is said that Hoffman was to send 
Tweed as American ambassador to London. 

Change the names and observe how some of these plans fit with 
the program of to-day. For Hoffman read Smith and for the 
New York Herald read the New York World. Perhaps Walker 
is slated for London. Tammany was supreme in New York in 
1870 and it is supreme in New York to-day. The looting and 
graft were rife gossip then; the sewer and street grafts are rife 
now. History is never repeated, but analogies occur just the 
same. It is certain that Smith is the shirt front to-day as 
Hall and Hoffman were in the previous period. 

BOSS TWEED STEALS $70,000,000 OR 80 


The Tweed ring added one accessory to its rule which was 
essential. It had not been neglected by previous gangs of loot- 
ets, but Tweed and his associates operated on such an enormous 
scale that it was more essential than ever. He had filled the 
courts with his agents, the most conspicuous of whom was 
Judge Barnard, later impeached for his crimes, but the press 
was always a source of danger. The following paragraph tells 
the story: 


Six or eight men on almost every newspaper in New York were put 
upon the city’s pay roll at salaries of from $2,000 to $2,500 a year. 
They were engaged in no municipal business, but their duty consisted 
in writing blurbs in favor of Tweed and his associates as part of their 
newspaper work, for which they also received pay. Another effective 
method of controlling the press and public opinion was by means of 
corporation advertising. The ring gave legal and municipal adver- 
tising to 26 daily and 54 weekly newspapers at exorbitant rates. 
Writers were also hired to send letters to newspapers in other cities 
praising the members of the ring individually, Tammany Hall as an 
organization, and the administration of the city generally. These were 
copied by the New York papers after they appeared elsewhere, and they 
created the impression that the entire Nation admired the city govern- 
ment. 


Tweed later testified that occasionally an article was brought 
to the ring, and the writer was paid to kill it. 

They even arranged for newspaper attacks on the ring so 
filled with errors that they were easily answered, and the ring 
thus added to their prestige. As much as $5,000 was paid for 
this type of article. When the legislature was in session the 
Albany newspapers enjoyed rich incomes from the ring for a 
variety of services. 

When the storm began to beat around the ring one of its 
agents, an eminent lawyer, offered the Times $5,000,000 through 
Comptroller Connolly, and Thomas Nast was offered $500,000 
to abandon the attacks. he two men would not be bribed, and 
the exposures followed. The rats scattered. Tweed died in 
prison. The real extent of the looting probably never will be 
known, but the estimates run as high as 875,000,000. 

REPUBLICANS GET THEIR SHARE OF THE LOOT 

The evolution of Tammany had reached the stage of having 
trusted Republican allies, which feature has continued to the 
present day. Tammany is no more Democratic than Standard 
Oil is. It is a capitalistic business concern handling certain 
wares, and it needs Republicans as well as its own professionals. 

The Republican State committee chairman, Cornell, discoy- 
ered during the reign of Tweed that— 

Seventy-five per cent of the officers of the Republican county committee 
and 75 per cent of the Republican district leaders were either in the 
pay of the Democrats or held sinecures from Tweed and Tammany Hall. 


Perhaps this care of Republicans was also a phase of the 
“ philanthropy ” in which Tweed, like other Tammany leaders, 
indulged, 

While the spotlight was focused on the Tweed ring John 
Kelly was enjoying a pious trip to the Holy Land. His letters 
home dwelt upon— 


the Mount of Olives, the way of the Cross, and the Holy Sepulchre, 
Kelly had already made a pile out of the office of sheriff. 


PIETY AND PLUNDER GO HAND IN HAND 
While abroad he commissioned an artist to execute some 
religious paintings which he presented to St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York and then ascended the Tammany throne as 
successor to Tweed. Kelly’s contribution to the institution 
was to perfect a system of assessing candidates and Tammany 
officeholders upon a percentage basis according to the salary the 
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offices paid, and the day before election became known as “ dough 
day.” This was the day for distributing the money to the dis- 
trict leaders for carrying elections. 

Affectionate cooperation with Republican leaders continued. 


There was an unwritten, unmentioned agreement between the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans to take care of each other's election distriet 
captains with jobs even when one party was not in power— 


Writes Werner. Gangs were employed and election days was 
a drill of thieves in thievery. ‘ 

Kelly’s personal fortue was half a million dollars, and in 
1886 he was buried from the church to which he had given the 
paintings upon his return from the Holy Land. This combina- 
tion of piety and plunder runs through the history of many 
Tammany Hall leaders. 

THE ERA OF HONEST GRAFT BEGINS 

Richard Croker was next in line for the Tammany throne 
and his reign is conspicuous as the period of the rise of the 
great corporations, the attraction of Tammany leaders to cor- 
poration investments, and the beginning of a system of “ honest 
graft” which George Washington Plunkitt, a Tammany illit- 
erate, expounded with naive candor in the first few years of the 
present century. 

Croker himself invested in New York corporations, and it was 
in his reign that alliances between Tammany and large cor- 
porate enterprises had their origin. 

His successor, Murphy, developed the partnership to that 
quiet mutual understanding which all but the simple-minded 
know exists to-day. This also provided another source of rey- 
enue for Tammany campaign expenses. The organization had 
now drifted far from the days of early Jacksonian Democracy 
when Tammany would purchase an occasional dwelling in the 
name of a dozen workers so that they could qualify for the 
franchise. 

The understanding with Republicans reached high enough at 
one time to even include Platt, the Republican high potentate 
of New York State. 

NO SOURCE OF GRAFT IS LEFT UNTOUCHED 


While the “cadet” and the procurer stalked through other 
eras of Tammany rule they are also conspicuous in the reign of 
Croker. Here we also get occasional glimpses of forms of vice 
so foul and disgusting that they are unprintable. The most 
important source of graft was preying upon prostitutes and 
levying on brothels and saloons. 

There were also side lines of graft which involved the sale of wines 
and beers to houses of prostitution and the supply of cigars, cigarettes, 
food, clothing, jewelry, furniture, and medical attendance. 


They were valuable concessions as 


the profits were large and the purchases could be made compulsory by 
the threat of the law. There were also abortionists, midwives, and 
baby farmers, who worked with the police and the district leaders, or 
who paid them for protection from the laws. 

CHARLES MURPHY, THE MAN WHO MADE SMITH, SUCCEEDS CROKER 


The author declares that the complete facts regarding the 
financial investments of Tammany leaders in houses of prosti- 
tution are not available— 


because the Tammany men always covered themselves carefully by 
using their friends’ rather than their own names, 


Croker left Tammany Hall for Ireland a millionaire, and as 
the author remarks— 


New York experienced a period of rule by an absentee landlord, for 
Croker spent the next few years of his political career in England, 
Ireland, and on ocean steamers. Government by cable was what some 
of the newspapers chose to call it. 


At his death his estate was estimated at $5,000,000. This was 
only a small portion of the total gouged out of the people of the 
city by the Tammany vampire. 

After a short experiment with a triumvirate of three leaders, 
including Charles F. Murphy, the latter became leader. It was 
under the Murphy régime that Al Smith blossomed into a 
“statesman,” that the “new Tammany” came into being, that 
“honest graft” eventually emerged as a system, and that rela- 
tions with corporations became established on a basis of mutual 
respect. 


BIG-HEARTED TIM SULLIVAN—HE LEFT ONLY $2,000,000 


Murphy had been dock commissioner and had organized a 
contracting and trucking company which leased docks from the 
city and— 


made 5,000 per cent on its investment. 


Of the corporation opportunities and investments of the 
leaders of the “new Tammany” the author writes: 
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In the twentieth century the leaders of Tammany Hall were in the 
contracting business or were interested in water, gas, electricity, or 
rullroads, rather than prostitution, liquor, gambling, or extortion; for 
it was Murphy's great and lasting contribution to the philosophy of 
Tammany Hall that he taught the organization that more money can 
be made by a legal contract than by petty blackmail. 


Of course, the old forms of graft survive, as we know from 
the current milk, sewer, and street-cleaning scandals, but the 
larger forms of income are derived from inside connections with 
capitalist enterprises. 

Tammany must continue to receive the support of the voters 
if its leaders are to fatten on the millions who live in the dis- 
ease-breeding fire traps which they call homes, so the leaders 
continue to toss “ philanthropy ” to the dupes. 

“Big Tim” Sullivan worked “philanthropy” on a large 
scale; his distribution of food, clothing, and money to the 
Bowery wretches of his district were estimated at $25,000 
annually, but as Werner obseryes— 


the political profits of his district were estimated between seven and 
eight times as much as he gave away. 


Political returns were also reaped when Sullivan headed 
gangs of Bowery thugs from one polling place to another on 
election days. When he died Sullivan’s estate was estimated at 
between two and three millions. 

DISTRESS, DISEASE, AND DEATH THE PRICE OF TAMMANY “ CHARITY” 

The “charity ” given by Tammany leaders costs them nothing. 
It is an investment that pays dividends in cash and votes. 
The poor devils who are swindled by this sob stuff pay the cost 
in disease and often death. Professor Merriam, of Chicago 
University, makes this striking and truthful comment regard- 
ing Tammany “ charity.” 

He points out that the boss— 


gives $100 to charity but accepts $1,000 for voting against any ordi- 
nance for better housing. He pays the funeral expenses of the man 
who dies because the boss killed the law to safeguard the machinery 
on which he worked. He helps the widow, whose suit for damages was 
blocked under a system he was paid to perpetuate. 


I may add that the worker goes to his death in fire-trap 
buildings because fire hazards are ignored by Tammany in- 
spectors who are close to real-estate interests. The worker's 
family is the prey of disease because Tammany contractors are 
opposed to municipal housing. One may add to these illustra- 
tions to show that Tammany “charity” is a tiny part of the 
profits derived from distress, disease, and death which afflict 
the working-class families of the city. 

MURPHY PUTS SMITH THROUGH TAMMANY'S SCHOOL 

Murphy passed to his reward in April, 1924, with a big 
funeral ceremony in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. His estate was 
estimated at over $2,000,000. 

The book ends with the passing of the sainted Murphy, but 
we also get a glimpse of Al Smith in the Closing pages. 
Smith, it must be remembered, is the modern “shirt front” 
behind which Tammany hopes to enter Washington as the Ohio 
gang used Harding for the same purpose. Al Smith would have 
no chance if he had wallowed in the dirt as the other leaders 
have, so he has been groomed for the job with the knowledge 
that he must be “clean.” He is, except for his acquiescence in 
election steals, for responsibility for these crimes is inevitably 
shared by all leaders, including Smith. 

But Smith's share in the impeachment of Governor Sulzer in 
1913 shows that he is just as capable of going along in a dirty 
political job as any other of the leaders. 

SMITH OBEYS CHARLEY MURPHY 

Al Smith was speaker of the assembly of the State of New 
York and RoserT F. WAGNER, now United States Senator, was 
the Tammany leader in the State senate. Smith took orders 
and played Murphy's game. So did WacNer. Sulzer was not 
proven guilty of any offense in office that would warrant his 
remoyal. Every count against him had reference to his actions 
before he was elected governor. 

The removal of Sulzer was a legislative crime, and Smith 
shares in that crime. Moreover, Sulzer could have looted the 
State treasury with the consent of Murphy if he (Sulzer) had 
consented to obey the vulgarian Murphy. Werner declares: 

Governor Sulzer was impeached because Charles F. Murphy wished to 
avoid exposure of Tammany graft in the State government. 

FROM FOURTEENTH STREET TO WASHINGTON? 

Shortly before the impeachment of Sulzer State Senator 
Stilwell was being tried for accepting a bribe, and Murphy told 
Sulzer that Stilwell would be acquitted. Murphy added: 


How do you expect a senator to live on $1,500 a year? That is only 
chicken feed. 
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In other words, Murphy told the man he later threw out of 
office that Tammany senators were expected to accept bribes 
because their salary was only “chicken feed.” 

Stilwell was being tried by a Tammany-controlled senate, and 
he was acquitted of the charge by a vote of 28 to 21. Now for 
the sequel. Stilwell was later indicted in New York County for 
bribery upon substantially the same evidence which was rejected 
by the Tammany senators and was convicted and sentenced to 
two years in prison! 

Certainly the sainted Al Smith and the “new Tammany” 
are entitled to move next to the Federal money vats, and the 
“liberal” New York World may be congratulated on selling 
Smith to the Nation as a “ progressive” and “ liberal.” 

Here is the story of the evolution of Tammany Hall by way of 
the boozing ken and the brothel through decades of “ philan- 
thropy” for its dupes, through debauching of elections, and 
enriching of vultures. 

And Al Smith is its brightest flower. 

HE WILL NOW BE WET —AND ADMITS IT 


In order to get the nomination, Smith—or rather his friends— 
had to do a lot of trimming and bemming and hawing. He 
had to be all things to all men. His friends down South, 
where dry sentiment is strong, proudly pointed to the fact that 
he was in favor of law enforcement. His friends up North, 
where sentiment is wet, pointed to the fact that he had signed 
the bill repealing the State enforcement act. 

Of course, during the campaign Smith will be wet. It 
was politically unwise to be wet while he was trying to get 
dry delegates to support him for the nomination. Having gotten 
the nomination, it may be politically unwise to pretend that he 
is a dry. There is more to be gained by being wet during the 
campaign than by being dry. 

The reason for this is simple: The South, where the dry 
sentiment prevails, is Democratic anyway. It will not go Repub- 
lican. And outside of the South wet sentiment is strong, and 
it will be for that vote that the Democratic Party will have to 
make its bid. Therein lies what hope the Democrats have of 
returning to the pie counter, from which they were separated 
almost eight years ago. 

VICTORY OF SMITH FOLLOWERS WOULD MAKE MODIFICATION IMPOSSIBLE 


But supposing the Democrats win and Al Smith gets into 
Office, can that affect the course of the prohibition movement? 

No one who knows the situation can honestly contend that it 
will have the minutest effect on the Volstead law. 

That law can not be changed without Congress, and there will 
be no group in Congress more unyielding in their opposition to a 
change in the law than the Democrats, most of whom will be 
from the solid South. 

They may represent less people than a Congressman from a 
Northern or a Western State—just as a Senator from the State 
of Mississippi represents only about one-sixth of the population 
that a Senator from New York does—but their votes count for 
as much in Congress, and no progress can be made with that 
solid vote to overcome. 

THEN IT WAS “HE KEPT US OUT OF WAR” 


Democratie politicians who intimate that a modification of 
the law will be possible with the election of Smith are deliber- 
ately misleading the yoters. A victory for the Democratic Party 
this year may mean the destruction of all constitutional and 
civil liberties in a vain effort to enforce the law. 

In raising this issue the Democrats are trying to repeat the 
trick they played on the American people in 1916, the last time 
they elected a Democratic President. That time the battle cry 
was, “He kept us out of war.” They came near fooling the 
people of Wisconsin into supporting Wilson that year—much 
nearer than they have come since or ever will come. 

MODIFICATION—ANOTHER FALSE SLOGAN 


In 1916 the Democratic President could haye kept us out of 
war. The battle cry of modification will have harder sledding ; 
the people now know, first, that the Democrats can not be 
relied on to do what they can do; and, second, that modifying 
the prohibition law is one of the things a Democratic President+ 
could not do, even if he wanted to. 

I believe that eventually the prohibition laws will be modified. 
I can think of few things that would be more helpful to the 
future progress of our people than a repeal of these laws. But 
it will not be accomplished by politicians who betray the people 
by misleading slogans and false campaign issues. 

BOTH OLD PARTIES RESPONSIBLE FOR PROHIBITION MESS 

The Socialist Party, although always opposed to prohibition— 
I do not know of any one of its elected officials who ever voted 
for it—refused to become a party to this deception. At its 
national convention in New York City, held in April, it declined 
to incorporate a plank on the subject. A majority of the dele- 
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gates, most of them opposed to prohibition, felt that anything it 
would do to help make this the dominant issue of the campaign 
would divert the attention of the people from the numerous 
economic and political problems upon which the socialists have 
always centered their attention. 

We consider both old parties responsible for the mess prohi- 
bition has created, but will not follow the red herring the ruling 
class is drawing across the trail for the purpose of getting the 
people to forget other equally important issues. The capitalist 
class of this country has found in prohibition a method of 
preventing the consideration of other issues. To the extent that 
the socialists can they will try to have the people consider these 
other problems. 

SOCIALISTS REFUSE TO MISLEAD OR BE MISLED 


That is the position the Socialist Party and its candidate for 
President, the late Robert M. La Follette, took four years ago. 
Senator La Follette was besieged to have the progressive move- 
ment he headed come out for a modification of the Volstead 
Act in the Progressive platform. He declined, taking the posi- 
tion that he would not permit the urgent economic questions 
he considered important, and which he wanted to keep in the 
forefront, to be obscured by a debate on prohibition. 

Wisconsin cast its electoral vote for Robert M. La Follette— 
it was the only State that did so—even though the State has 
by a referendum yote expressed a reference for modification. 

NORMAN THOMAS IS THE CANDIDATE OF ALL PROGRESSIVES 

Least of all will the progressives support the Democratic 
Party. They remember only too well the suppression and per- 
secution which it sponsored during the war. They remember 
yery vividly the era of patrioteering and profiteering which 
the Democrats made possible during the Wilson régime. 

And they would not expect Al Smith, the product of Tammany 
Hall and the protégé of Charlie Murphy, the late Tammany 
boss, to be better in office than the professor who occupied the 
presidential chair from 1912 to 1920. 

Any citizen who has learned the lesson of history and is 
willing to use his thinking power must reject both Al Smith 
and Hoover—reject both the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties—and vote for Norman Thomas and the Socialist ticket 
as the only effective protest against graft and misrule. 


AN ACCOUNT OF STEWARDSHIP 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks 
in the Recorp I include a statement to be submitted to the 
voters of the seventh North Carolina district. 

I shall endeayor to present to you, my constituents and the 
voters of the seventh congressional district, as complete and in- 
telligent report of my work as your Representative in Congress 
as is possible in the limited time and space at my command. 
One of the most disturbing facts of the present is the growing 
apathy and indifference of the American people toward their 
Government, the conduct of their public officials, and the pub- 
lic life of the Nation. In the last general election not half the 
legal voters of the country went to the polls. Then why wonder 
that our Government at Washington should be disgraced and 
dishonored by such men as the Falls, the Daughertys, Dohenys, 
Sinclairs, and their ilk on down the line? 


INDIFFERENCE SOON BEGETS CORRUPT GOVERNMENT 


This country has grown so enormously great, its problems of 
government so complex and many sided, and the duties, the 
opportunities for diversion, and the burdens of the average citi- 
zens have been so greatly multiplied that unless the people can 
be brought into more intimate and direct touch with their Gov- 
ernment there will come the menace of a national catastrophe. 
Indeed, that danger is already showing itself on the horizon, 
for an apathetic, indifferent people in America, where the peo- 
ple are their own masters, soon begets a dishonest and corrupt 
government. The callous reactions of the public are amazing 
as evidenced by its votes, to the scandals that have been un- 
earthed in Washington within the last seven years. 

It is my opinion that the interest of the public in the work 
of Congress since the World War has lamentably declined. 
Congress itself is, of course, largely to blame for this state of 
affairs, more especially the party in power. That party con- 
trols the dominant portion of the press and other channels for 
the dissemination of public information, and instead of taking 
the initiative in house cleaning it has shown not only a positive 
disinclination to act but has attributed to the opposition party 
selfish, partisan motives in forcing action. That view was ac- 
cepted by a large majority of the people as the election in 1924 
demonstrated. If the party in power can loot and plunder and 
dishonor the fair name of the Government and get away with 
it by charging false motives to their opponents, the gravity of 
the situation can not be exaggerated. 
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I trust that the great historic Democratic Party will be in 
a position in the approaching election to demonstrate that the 
heart of the American people is as sound and true as it ever 
was and that we as a nation have not slipped a notch in our 
ideals. In my judgment the only way to stop this wrongdoing 
at Washington and elsewhere in our Goyernment is to punish 
the Republican Party by driving it from power. 

The thing now most needed to improve and purify govern- 
ment is to establish contacts between the intelligent, conscien- 
tious public official and the people he is chosen to serve. Espe- 
cially is that necessary between the Member of Congress and 
the people of his district, for contact strengthens both. We 
need teamwork, The individual voter comes to feel that he is 
a stockholder and a power in this greatest. corporation—the 
United States Government—when he contacts the honest indi- 
vidual officeholder, who in turn is encouraged and inspired 
when he comes to know that his constituents are watching the 
political game intelligently. 

I shall therefore attempt in this short report to set out 
some of the more important acts of legislation and bills which 
have been given my approval or disapproval by vote. But 
before doing that I think it advisable to tell you how I am 
placed as a worker in Congress, that is, my work in committee, 
As you know, Congress does its real work through committees, 
for no important legislation is ever enacted without having first 
been thrashed out by a committee. The committee serves as a 
fact-finding and determining body. It is not only the eyes and 
ears but the faculties of Congress, and it is through its com- 
mittees that Congress as a legislative organism most directly 
contacts the public. It is most often through committees that 
quack and dishonest proposals of legislation are attempted, and 
if a bill of that character is favorably reported by a committee 
it is given a status for ultimate consideration and disposal in 
Congress. The committee having failed to detect or stop a 
vicious legislative proposal, it may be passed by Congress. 
Lamentably often has that occurred. f 

So on coming to Congress in my first term I resolyed to 
make myself above all else an efficient and attentive member 
of all the committees on which I should be appointed. One of 
these committees is the District of Columbia, one of the most 
important of the committees, because Congress legislates for 
the Capital District in the sense that a legislature makes laws 
for its State. It has been the experience of Congress that 
honest, efficient legislation for the District of Columbia has been 
one of its most difficult tasks. The Capital City has attracted 
here all sorts of schemers, and many of them have found the 
path of least resistance to the approach to Congress through 
local channels, such as street-railway franchises, the police 
department, and other functions of this city and District. 


MY WORK IN COMMITTEE ROOMS 


On coming to Congress I was asked by the late Claude Kitchin, 
one of the greatest men the State has ever sent here, to become 
a member of the District of Columbia Committee. He said in 
substance that on that committee I would serve as a sentinel 
on one of the dangerous outposts to guard Congress from the 
resourceful enemy from without. He declared it one of the 
most important committee assignments and outposts in Congress. 
I well knew that work on this local committee would not attract 
great attention in the home district, but as solicitor and United 
States attorney I had had some experience in prosecuting 
wrongdoers in my own State, and it seemed to me that perhaps 
I could on this committee be of more service to the country than 
on any other committee. My experience as prosecuting attorney 
fitted me in the very outset for much of the work of this com- 
mittee and I consented to take this post. How well I have 
served is for others tò say, but I can say that I have often been 
amazed, even astounded, at the brazen effrontery of schemers to 
deceive the Congress and the country. 

Outside of the work on this committee and the Committee on 
Pensions and the Committee on Patents and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, a new committee 
doing the work of 16 smaller committees abolished, and taking 
over some of the work of the Judiciary and Appropriations 
Committees, I have tried to devote every atom of strength and 
energy at my command to the great questions before Congress 
and the country, such as liberalization of the House rules, taxa- 
tion, and specifically the tariff, farm relief, prohibition enforce- 
ment, flood control, a practical disposition of Muscle Shoals, 
rivers and harbors, the question of freight rates, banking and 
public credit, the public debt and the war debt owed the United 
States by foreign countries, public buildings for post offices and 
Federal courts. I feel that for no vote I have cast in the House 
on any measure that has dealt with any one of these questions 
I am due the excellent people of my district apology or defense. 
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I am confident that they believe that every vote that I have cast 
is honest and intelligent in the light of all the available facts to 
guide me. But let me giye you the votes as they stand on the 
more important of these measures: 
LIBERALIZATION OF THE HOUSE RULES 

One of the most important problems affecting the efficiency 
of Congress is how to make the House a workable body, re- 
spending promptly to the desires of the people. On account of 
our present basis of representation and the growth of the 
country the House has increased its membership to enormous 
proportions, and the dominant Republican Party in the days of 
Speakers Tom Reed and Joe Cannon in order to put through its 
programs of legislation placed the House under gag rule. The 
chairman of a committee that had reported a most important 
bill could pocket it, and sometimes did pocket it, and the steer- 
ing and Rules Committees could and did often prevent it from 
ever coming to the floor for consideration. When the Republi- 
can Party recovered control of the House after the World War 
it adopted a rule that a bill could not be brought into the House 
over the ukase of the Rules Committee without a petition signed 
by 150 Members. A combination of Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans changed this rule to 100 signatures, but the Repub- 
licans changed it back to 150 in a subsequent session, and on 
January 17, 1924, an amendment was submitted to adopt the rule 
of 100 petitioners. I voted for the adoption of that amendment, 
but it was rejected by the House. You will see the importance 
of the amendment when I tell you that all the membership of 
the Southern States combined signed to a petition is not suffi- 
cient to bring a bill into the House over the decision of the 
Rules Committee, nor could the group of States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River get action if the autocratic Rules Committee 
forbade. 

TAXATION AND TAX REDUCTION 

The guiding principle in my votes on tax reduction has ever 
been to reduce the taxes equably of those people in the lower 
brackets and to let the higher brackets stand or increase them 
when it is demonstrated they ought to be increased. The men 
of great wealth are permitted to accumulate and enjoy that 
wealth by the protection the Government gives them, and they 
should not object to paying in full proportion for that protec- 
tion. In every bill for tax reduction I have voted either against 
reduction of surtaxes or when necessary to raise revenue for 
increases of taxes on large incomes and great estates. 


FARM RELIEF 


Since coming to Congress I have done everything within my 
power to place agriculture on a parity with other industries in 
this country. I am convinced that the safest legislative road to 
farm relief is the reduction of the tariff to a point where the 
farmer’s dollar will buy as much in the market as the dollar of 
the manufacturer or banker. For that reason I voted against 
the increase of duties in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. I 
yoted for the resolution rejected by the House to reduce the 
tariff on sugar. I think the worst feature of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act was the provision giving the President 
authority to raise or lower the tariff. In the last session of the 
Sixty-ninth Congress President Coolidge almost on the same day 
vetoed the McNary-Haugen bill and raised the tariff on pig 
By those two acts he deprived the farmers of the one 

opportunity Congress had offered them for relief and increased 
the cost of iron they must use in their farming utensils, Was 
there ever a more striking illustration to deny relief to agri- 
«culture with one hand and to rob it with the other? 

For the last eight years Congress has labored to find relief 
for agriculture. Four times a McNary-Haugen bill has been 
introduced. In the Sixty-ninth Congress the bill the President 
vetoed was for the first time passed. Again in the present 
Seventieth Congress what is regarded by most friends of the 
administration at least as a much improved McNary-Haugen 
bill was passed by an increased majority, but at this writing 
the President is expected to veto it. Thus farm relief as an 
issue will be thrown into the campaign. If the Democrats 
should capture Congress this fall, they will endeavor to go to 
the roots of the trouble by reducing the tariff. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The disposition of Muscle Shoals has turned out to be as 
difficult a problem for Congress as has farm relief. In my first 
term in Congress I voted to lease this property to Henry Ford, 
and I remain of the opinion that it was the wisest disposition 
that could have been made of it. The plant was projected 
during the World War at a cost of $150,000,000 for the purpose 
of supplying the Government with powder. When peace came 
and powder was no longer needed the Government discovered in 
Muscle Shoals it had a white elephant on its hands. The use 
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that Muscle Shoals could be put to would be to make nitrates 
885 — fertilizer and supply electric power to neighboring 
ates. 

The Government has never engaged in that sort of business, 
and when the question what to do with this plant came up in 
Congress a struggle at once followed between the advocates of 
Government operation and the guardians of private business. 
The Fertilizer Trust and the Power Trust have, of course, 
backed and supported the latter forces, and after 10 years 
Muscle Shoals remains a problem on the hands of Congress 
and the Fertilizer Trust continues to exploit the farmers, I 
voted to put fertilizer on the free list, and had it been done the 
Muscle Shoals problem might not have been so difficult to solve. 
Unless the property can be leased to a private corporation or 
individual on terms that will guarantee cheap fertilizer to the 
farmers, I favor the Government's operation of the plant, but 
not on the plan laid down in the Morin bill as originally intro- 
duced. That bill simply offered a sinecure to the party in 
power. Under that bill it is my judgment the Government will 
make a complete failure of that operation of Muscle Shoals and 
discredit Government operation. Muscle Shoals is offered as an 
experiment in the production of cheap nitrates from the at- 
mosphere, and well founded is the justification for the Govern- 
ment's making the experiment. (Since writing the foregoing 
the Morin bill has been so amended as to remove the chief 
objectionable features.) 

RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 

One of the most serious problems facing this Republic is the 
assimilation and the Americanization of the alien peoples who 
have landed on our shores within the last 40 years. There are 
now in our Northern States and great cities 7,000,000 of these 
aliens who have not become naturalized citizens. This great 
mass of aliens, many of whom will neyer become American 
citizens, have unduly increased the representation of certain 
Northern States in Congress and in the Hlectoral College. With 
the greatly increased political power from these States and 
communities, the aliens who have become voters but not assimi- 
lated American citizens, have deteriorated and undermined our 
ideals as a people to such an extent that we must soon either 
house clean morally and politically or perish. The aliens in 
ideals are striving now with all their might for control of both 
the great political parties. It is they who have contributed 
most to making a farce of the enforcement of prohibition by the 
present administration. It is the alien-dominated States that 
are the wet States. In view of this grave situation, I have 
voted to restrict the number of aliens seeking to enter our 
country, but the fight is still on in Congress for the aliens and 
their political agents and friends in this country have not 
accepted the restriction. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

What-is said above goes to the heart of prohibition enforce- 
ment. It has got to be met with a resolution that the party in 
power has not shown. It is now the great moral question of the 
Republic, great as the question of slavery and perhaps as dan- 
gerous, for a powerful minority of the people are openly resist- 
ing enforcement. With every opportunity I have voted to 
strengthen the law and to furnish every dollar necessary for 
enforcement, but I see before the American people a struggle 
of years, perhaps a generation, before the goal of satisfactory 
enforcement is reached. This question is closely associated with 
that of immigration. 

BANKING AND PUBLIC CREDIT 


If there is not a money trust in this country, it is not the 
fault of the bankers. The big national banks have made every 
effort to control the credit system of the country by the estab- 
lishment of branch banking in every State wherever possible. 
In the enactment of the McFadden banking bill an effort was 
made on the part of national banks to put State banks out of 
business. This purpose was embodied in the amendments which 
I opposed with my yote. In my judgment, no form of monopoly 
is more dangerous to the welfare of the people than a monopoly 
that controls money, the blood of business, and dictates the rate 
of interest on it. 

ARBITRATION IN LABOR DISPUTES 


I have supported by vote every effort made in Congress since 
I became a Member to arbitrate and peacefully adjust differ- 
ences between employer and employee. The disputes that have 
most completely crippled the business of the country and 
afflicted the life of the people are those that have arisen 
between the railroads and organized labor. What was known 
as the Howell-Barkley bill was a measure strongly supported by 
the labor unions for the prompt settlement, mediation, and 
arbitration of such disputes, but it had much cumbersome 
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machinery and contained some objectional features, The most 
important features of this bill were embodied in the present 
railway labor act which I supported. 
PEACE AND INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 

Although the House is not a part of the treaty-making ma- 
chinery of the Government it did by an overwhelming vote 
indorse the proposal to haye the United States join the World 
Court. I know in my vote for that proposal I represented 100 
per cent of the people of my district, and I feel that in voting 
against the jingo expansion of the Navy I am in accord with 
the great majority of our people, who see in the so-called naval 
race which our country is inviting a new temptation to war. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


There are a number of growing and prosperous towns in the 
district I have the honor to represent that are entitled to public 
buildings for their post offices and courts, but when and how 
these towns are ever to get these buildings can not, under the 
present law, be determined by Congress. Congress has prac- 
tically surrendered its function of providing for a public build- 
ing to the Treasury and Post Office Departments and the 
Budget Bureau. In this matter Congress may propose, but 
these departments and this bureau dispose. This is one of the 
most striking encroachments of the executive branch of the 
Government on the legislative branch. 

The erection of public buildings have heretofore been a matter 
for Congress to plan, locate, and execute, and the Constitution 
so provides. Even in those days the term “pork barrel” had 
begun to find place in the vocabulary of the high-brow econo- 
mists of the great cities, especially when some one or more Rep- 
resentatives from the “sticks” got to Congress to plant a post- 
office building at a town of 40,000 population in Dixie or in the 
Mountain or Prairie States of the West. The eastern econo- 
mists now fling the term “pork barrel” in the face of any 
Congressman who demands that Congress should recover its 
old rights of determining the question of the erection of a public 
building. Consequently I have voted against the public building 
bills that haye come up. I knew that these bills were designed 
to spend the money in the great centers of population and 
wherever it would best serye the interests of the party in 
power. My State would get little and my district nothing, and 
so far that has been the result. 

HELPING THE WORKINGMAN 

I haye received commendation from Samuel Gompers for 
“sympathetic and helpful” attitude toward labor. William 
Green has recently given high commendation of the friendly, 
conservative helpfulness and the exercise of good judgment in 
all matters pertaining to the welfare of the people. Believing 
in the protection of American workingmen against underpaid 
foreign labor, I have voted for every immigration law now on 
the statute books. 

EDUCATION 

The National Educational Association gave highest praise 
for helpfulness in preparing a teachers’ salary bill in the 
District of Columbia which will be a model for the Nation. 

The teachers’ association of the District of Columbia adopted 
strong commendatory resolutions. Other associations have 
done likewise. The joint conference on retirement representing 
more than 250,000 Government employees expresses “deep 
gratitude for high integrity and broad vision in meritorious 
legislation affecting so many people.” Others have testified 
as to “unfailing, effective advice and excellent judgment in 
support of legislation for the general welfare.” : 


KEEPING THE FAITH 


As a candidate seeking reelection I welcome the opportunity 
of giving an accounting of my stewardship. When I accepted 
the Democratic nomination as your representative I stated I 
would go to Washington as the representative of all the people, 
not a part or sect or faction, but in the interest of all. 

I have tried to keep your faith. My services have been 
given freely to all alike. It is my greatest desire to be of 
real service to the public and to merit the confidence and 
esteem of the good people to whom I am trying my best to give 
worth-while service. It does not take a Member of Congress 
long to learn that great ability or superior gifts of eloquence 
avail but little in making headway as a legislator. It is work 
and sticking to the job that count. 

Attending the numerous social functions, the ball games, 
playing golf, the placing of pleasure above and ahead of service 
of the people will not make a Member of Congress useful to his 
constituents. 

Length of service is a most valuable asset for Members. 
Each additional term adds much to the usefulness of a Member. 
Some Members are more useful than others—many times 
more so. 
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I have had printed and circulated as many speeches as I 
have been able to pay for. Many people think that a Member 
of Congress gets his speeches free. Such is not the case. 
Franking privilege is only a small part of the expense of print- 
ing and sending out speeches, and so forth. The franking privi- 
lege is sometimes abused and often criticized, but is one of 
the privileges of the common people. It helps in part to 
enable the Member with small means to get his views before 
the people. The wealthy Member and those who receive large 
contributions do not need the free-mail service. The congres- 
sional frank is not so much the property of the Member of 
Congress as it is those he represents, for it is for them that it 
is intended to be used. 7 

It is my opinion that Members of Congress should make re- 
ports to those whom they serve. 

I have accepted nothing whatever from anyone save my 
salary and wages in any Office I have held, not even my travel- 
ing expenses to make speeches at schools or on other programs. 

I have tried my best to represent all the people as best I 
could, and especially the farmer, for he is in the worst fix of 
any class and has been legislated against more than any other 
class. The Republican Party has through legislation enacted 
a highly prohibitive protective tariff on necessities the farmer 
While the farmer is compelled to sell his products in 
competition with world products, under these conditions the 
farmer has grown poorer and poorer. S 

Should the Democrats haye a majority in the House next 
session, I, under the seniority rule, will be chairman of either 
one of two important committees. 

I have opposed all legislation for a big Army and Navy and 
have favored adequate compensation to ex-service men and their 
dependents. 

I have favored and yoted for cheaper fertilizer and aided in 
keeping the tariff off of potash, thereby saving millions to the 
farmers. 

I have done what I could for cheaper fertilizer at Muscle 
Shoals and lower the cost of power to consumers. 

I have introduced bills to repeal section 15 (a) of the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Act, and have advocated the restora- 
tion of reasonable freight rates based upon scientific principles. 

A FINAL WORD 

The record of my votes will show that I have opposed mo- 
nopoly wherever it has shown its head, that I have opposed 
the reactionary interests wherever I have discovered their hand 
in the game of legislation. One of the most notable efforts of 
the reactionaries was to hamstring the Federal Trade Com- 
mission by getting Congress to reduce the appropriations this 
commission needed to carry on its investigations of dishonest 
business. The effort failed. I have done what I could to ren- 
der simple justice to the World War veterans by voting them a 
bonus over the veto of the President. I voted against the bill 
to settle the Italian debt owed the United States on the basis 
of less than 25 cents on the dollar for the reason that Congress 
had no right to tax the American people to make Italy a present 
of more than three-fourths of the $2,150,150,000 loaned to that 
country. I did not vote for or support in any way the settle- 
ments with other foreign countries wherein the United States 
surrendered and gave to other countries many millions of 
money loaned and justly due us. 

I have kept open two offices throughout the years I have 
been a Member of Congress, one in Washington and one at my 
home in Asheboro so as to be able to respond promptly to every 
need and request of my constituents and in serving my district.“ 
I have expended much more than the salary paid me by the 
Government and the allowance for clerk hire in this service of 
trying to be an efficient Member of Congress. I may say in 
conclusion that with the growth of the country the duties of a 
Member of Congress have grown almost beyond measure, but 
these duties weigh lightly on his shoulders when there is mani- 
fested a responsive understanding and appreciation on the part 
of his people. 


MUSCLE SHOALS—CHEAPER FERTILIZERS | 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the 
national defense act of 1926 provided for the development of 
power at Muscle Shoals to be used for the cheap manufacture 
of fertilizer in times of peace and of nitrates for defense of 
the Nation in times of war. Especially since 1920 the farm 
situation has been such as to require aid in this respect. Upon 
my advent in Congress I aligned myself with that aggressive 
minority membership which has sought to aid oppressed agri- 
culture, The question of cheaper fertilizer has been one of the 
most important subjects considered in recent years, and numer- 
ous plans and theories have been advanced for such production. 
Each year since the close of the World War the farmers 
throughout the country have asked that legislation be endcted 
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whereby the facilities at Muscle Shoals could be used for the 
manufacture of fertilizers. During most of this time prices 
have been high and this year they are almost prohibitive. The 
farmers who have suffered constantly for several years have 
hoped that with cheaper fertilizers they would be able to realize 
a greater profit—sufficient profit to insure, at least, a comfort- 
able living. Each year the question has come before Congress 
and every method of disposition yet suggested has met with 
opposition. 

Many farmers throughout the country thought that consid- 
erable benefit might be derived by leasing the Muscle Shoals 
plant to Henry Ford for the manufacture of fertilizer, but a 
sufficient number of Members protested at each session to pre- 
vent favorable action thereon. As a rule, those who protested 
then are still protesting. Yet they never make a suggestion as 
to what should be done. The Government still has the prop- 
erty on its hands and it is a very difficult problem to decide 
what disposition should be made of it in order that justice 
may be done to both Government and taxpayer. When the 
bill was before the House a few days ago many of the great 
fertilizer trusts were more active than ever. More propaganda 
was received at my office during the time this bill was up for 
consideration than has ever been received on any one subject 
before. Every Representative was deluged with telegrams, let- 
ters, and callers, asking that he oppose the bill. Most of them 
stated it would be detrimental to set such a precedent by hav- 
ing the Government enter into business. They seem to forget 
that the Government owns and operates a merchant marine, the 
Panama Canal, a railroad in the Panama Canal Zone, and one 
in Alaska, and that it operates our entire postal system, saving 
the people of this Nation billions of dollars which would be 
charged them if these necessary institutions were operated 
exclusively by private parties or great corporations. 

As a rule I do not favor ownership and operation of business 
enterprises by the Government, but in a case where the Govern- 
ment owns such property as Muscle Shoals, and its operation 
will aid a great mass of its citizens and prevent a few corpora- 
tions from taking advantage and oppressing them, I see no 
objection to Government operation. 

The farmer as usual has not been active, but fertilizer and 
power corporations have been unusually busy. They have 
worked fast and have been, at least temporarily, successful. 
Provision for the manufacture of fertilizer was stricken out, but 
provision for the manufacture of nitrates was included therein. 
Why? Because the fertilizer people needed nitrates to use in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and they immediately saw an 
opportunity to reap benefit for themselyes. They would get 
nitrates at a very low figure and make all the more profit on 
their fertilizers, but the poor farmer would gain nothing. 

At the present time the Government is manufacturing power 
at Muscle Shoals, selling it to the Alabama Power Co., and that 
company is in turn selling it to the public for ten times more 
than they pay for it. Is there any reason why the Alabama 
Power Co. should reap all this profit? But the cry continues— 
the Government must not get into business. As before stated, 
I do not favor the Government entering all kinds of business, 
but, inasmuch as we have this property and it cost the Govern- 
ment about $68,000,000, it occurs to me that this plan for using 
it is a very good one, and I have been anxious to have it 
adopted. But it has not yet been done, and the Fertilizer Trust, 
with its lawyers, lobbyists, and money, has won another victory 
because there were not enough of us who really had the interest 
a 455 farmer at heart to save him, however much we desired 
o do so. 

My desire to aid the farmer in securing cheaper fertilizer, 
particularly kindled upon my election to Congress, has grown 
steadily during my years of service. In 1921, when increased 
revenue of about $12,500,000 per annum was sought to be raised 
by a tariff on potash, I was the first Member of Congress to 
protest against it. I knew how necessary potash was to our 
southern farmers and how such tariff would oppress them. 
The opposition of myself and others was sufficient in this 
instance to prevent the tariff and to save the farmers many 
millions of dollars. We killed the tariff on potash then, and 
this question has not been revived since. 

During the early part of the present session of Congress I 
received requests from constituents asking that my efforts be 
used to ascertain why the price of fertilizer had advanced so 
greatly in the past year and if such advance was justified. 
In accordance with requests, I introduced a resolution in the 
House asking that the Federal Trade Commission investigate the 
facts relating to alleged corporate violations of the antitrust 
laws in respect of operations of fertilizer and the effect of any 
such antitrust law violations upon demand and supply, prices 
and profits, and methods and practices of distribution and 
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marketing in interstate and foreign commerce of fertilizer, and 


to report to the House the results of its investigation. The 
Federal Trade Commission is authorized to make such inves- 
tigations, and the work could have been done by the regular 
functioning of that body. If there were any irregularities they 
would have shown up, and if not no harm would have been 
done. 

I also introduced a resolution asking the Attorney General of 
the United States to furnish to the House of Representatives 
such information as he had regarding corporate violations of 
the antitrust law occurring within the past five years, as evi- 
denced by penalties imposed by the department or by the courts, 
within knowledge of the department, in respect of operations in 
fertilizer heretofore investigated by the department or the 
courts, and the results of such investigations. The information 
requested from the Attorney General was yoluntarily furnished 
the House Judiciary Committee, but the resolution asking for 
investigation by the Federal Trade Commission was never 
passed upon on account of my physical inability to gather 
information and press hearing before the committee. 

In January, within a few days subsequent to introduction of 
the resolution, I was ordered to bed by physicians and re- 
mained there until April. Within three days after getting out 
of bed, and before my return to the House, it was necessary to 
go to Georgia on account of the illness and death of my wife. 
Since my return to Washington I have been under daily care 
of physicians and only permitted within the last few days to 
return to the House. I have participated in no debates, have 
voted but few times, have made no speeches, and this is my 
only extension of remarks. During my illness and confinement 
to bed one man residing in the district which I have the honor 
to represent has been somewhat insulting to me. He seems to 
speak for himself and a few others around him, all of whom 
appear to be associated with one of the largest fertilizer con- 
cerns in the country. He has persistently written to me, 
though I have told him of my physical condition and the objec- 
tions of my physician to my being annoyed with business or 
other matters. I am now threatened with opposition which I 
am quite sure emanates from this group on account of my posi- 
tion on the fertilizer question. My physical condition at this 
time is such that I shall not be able to actively engage in a 
campaign for several weeks at least. In fact, I will not be 
permitted to even remain in Georgia until the latter part of the 
campaign. They undoubtedly know this to be true. But, re- 
gardless of what opposition may be offered me, I shall stand 
true to my convictions. No fertilizer corporations or their 
subsidiary interests will ever dictate any legislative policy to 
me which I deem detrimental to the interest of the masses. 

“4 CLEAN BALLOT, CLEAN ELECTIONS, AND HONEST GOVERNMENT ARE 
THE BULWARK OF OUR LIBERTIES ” 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, Pennsylvania has a great historic 
background. Within its borders the Constitution of the United 
States and the Declaration of Independence were signed. Val- 
ley Forge, Brandywine, Germantown, and Gettysburg lend 
luster to her great name. She is great industrially, economi- 
cally, and financially. But her political system is a byword 
among the people of the earth. Her system of taxation, the 
outgrowth of that system, rests most heavily in proportion 
upon her women and the helpless poor. 

To-day, she is represented in the United States Senate by 
only one Senator, because of a condition, the exposure of which 
shocked the Nation. Groups of wealthy people contributed 
sums, the extent of which will never be known, in order to pur- 
chase the governorship, a United States senatorship, a legisla- 
ture, and a representation in Congress. Six millions of dollars 
have already been traced into the pockets of corrupt politicians 
who, in the primary and general elections of 1926, attempted to 
control the legislative and executive functions which I haye 
just mentioned. Most of this information was derived when 
the politicians began telling on each other before the Senate 
investigating committee and otherwise. 

In 1924, in my own congressional district, over $75,000 was 
spent by Republican politicians to purchase a seat in Congress. 
I was deprived of the right to contest the corrupt but successful 
attempt to purchase this seat and count me out at certain of 
the polls, because, first the House elected then was partisan 
and the majority antagonistic, and second, because the supreme 
court of my State, in the Bailey-Walters election contest, failed 
to decide in time the right of Pennsylvania courts to review the 
ballot count and recount the votes in an election contest. We 
now have forced through the legislature an act which gives some 
relief and under which we can open the boxes. In 1926 over 


$63,000 was spent in my district by the same people to purchase 
this seat. Only the vigilance of my friends saved me from 
being counted out. 
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Why this activity in purchasing elections? Why do the so- 
called Republicans purchase a branch of the Democratie Party 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh? Why must these interests con- 
trol the legislature and Congress? The answer is—because they 
must perpetuate their iniquitous system in order to control the 
taxing power of the State and Nation that the burden of taxa- 
tion may rest upon those helpless poor people who make up 
the mass of our population, 

The House will provide for a committee to investigate ex- 
penditures in congressional elections. I am profoundly grateful, 
as it will now give us an avenue through which we can proceed 
to find the names of the persons who desire to place tools and 
puppets in Congress who, instead of representing their people 
fearlessly, will take orders from their masters over a telephone. 

I want to sound my word of warning to those big business 
men who continue to contribute to political campaigns. Their 
money is going into corrupt channels. People have somehow 
concluded that money is buying elections. It is bad for such an 
idea to prevail. Most of the real money of the land is in the 
bank accounts of the common people. These same people have 
the votes. So, with the money and the votes, some day a 
generation may arise in its might and assert a dangerously 
assumed power not now contemplated which will bring disas- 
trous results. 

The safety of our churches, our banks, schools, business 
houses, and all our beloved institutions rests in the sanctity of 
the ballot. Destroy public confidence in the purity of the ballot 
box and chaos will follow. Our institutions will fall and our 
Nation will be destroyed. 

Therefore our men of wealth should tread cautiously in this 
matter. Their safety and that of their wealth rests with clean 
elections. Let the idea and ideal be persisted in as heretofore, 
that the poorest boy from the poorest home, from the poorest 
hillside in our land has equal opportunity with the wealthy boy. 
Let elections be the free expressions of public opinion, the 
crystallization of the sentiments of the people. If the present 
system continues, there will be holideys and field days for the 
millionaires of the land. 8 

In the next session of this Congress I will introduce certain 
bills which, if enacted into law, will prevent debauchery of 
elections and the electorate. During the coming campaign I 
will have had opportunity to further study corrupt methods in 
politics and will base the proposed legislation upon that study. 
SPEECH DELIVERED BY MR, MENGES, MEMORIAL DAY, MAY 27, 1928, 

ON THE UNITED STATES SHIP “ PORPOISE” 


Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, under the general leave to print 
I insert the following speech delivered by me at the Memorial 
Day exercises on the U. 8. S. Porpoise, May 27, 1928: 


Ladies and gentlemen, veterans of the Civil and Spanish-American 
and World Wars, I regard this high honor to be asked to address you 
this morning at this peculiarly fitting ceremony of decorating the 
bosom of the Potomac River in commemoration of the services of those 
who died on sea or land in defense of the country and that this 
country might attain a higher standard of human freedom. In the 
words of Lincoln, we can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, we can 
not hallow their deeds. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated 
to the unfinished work which they who fought on sea and land so nobly 
advanced that this Nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom. 

The new birth of freedom to which Mr. Lincoln referred is a 
freedom which will not endure slavery within its domain. It required 
170 years of colonial life and experience before the Colonies were 
willing to unite to establish a freedom in which was retained the 
enslavement of a part of the human race. However inconsistent 
this action may haye appeared to many of those who at that time 
saw this evil and likely knew what it would eventually lead to were 
obliged to acquiesce in its maintenance or not have united Colonies. 
When, however, the fullness of time had come, by some spontaneous 
action the minds of all the Colonies were driving toward the goal for 
the establishment of this freedom, and with one accord the English- 
man, the Hollanders, the German from the Rhinish Provinces, the 
French Huguenot, the Scotchman, the Scandinavian, the Cavalier felt 
the impulse which swept them all into united action at Lexington, 
Concord, and Bunker Hill. 

No nationality had a monopoly of advancing this freedom, because 
all of the colonists came here for the same purpose, namely, for the 
establishment of civil and religious freedom, each nationality in its 
own way, inspired by its hereditary ideas, worked out its notions 
of this freedom until it culminated in the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence and in the welding together of the Colonies—though 
somewhat loosely—by the Articles of Confederation. 

During seven long years on land and on sea autocracy and democ- 
racy were in a death grip for supremacy. Democracy, at enormous 
sacrifices to foes from without and enemies and traitors from within, 
and by providential interposition and the superior generalship of 
Washington, that king of men and greatest character in history, 
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who, when all things seemed to fail, was calm and undismayed, and 
in his own personality made up for the inefficiency of Congress, the indif- 
ference of the States, the discontent of the people, compelled autocracy 
to surrender to democracy at Yorktown on October 19, 1781. 

I shall confine my remarks to a résumé of the activities of our 
Navy. At this time the continental Navy and the navies of the 
various States—for each State virtually established and maintained 
its own navy—were well-nigh completely wiped off the ocean, and 
had it not been that De Grasse with the French fleet was master of 
Chesapeake Bay and prevented a junction of the British fleet with 
Cornwallis, autocracy would have been victorious at Yorktown and 
the struggle would have had to continue. 

Though well nigh wiped off the ocean and likely at best quite ineffi- 
cient the Continental and State navies served an Invaluable purpose 
in the attainment of freedom. It was through these navies that the 
States were able to keep up connection with Europe and thus through 
our representatives plead our cause with European nations and peoples 
for recognition of our rights. They also interrupted and captured sup- 
plies of all kinds sent from England for the support of the British 
Army and diverted them to the use of the colonists, But these navies 
Federal and State did not only enable the Congress to maintain com- 
munication with Europe and intercept supplies immensely valuable to 
the Americans but it developed a number of the most intrepid sea 
fighters that ever existed, such as John Paul Jones, Thomas Truxton, 
David Porter, Isaac Hull, Edward Preble, Richard Dale, Stephen 
Decatur, Commodore Bainbridge, Oliver Hazard Perry, Thomas Mac- 
donough, and many others. After the signing of the treaty of peace 
with the burden of the war debt and the jealousies between the 
Colonies, the fear that some one or more of the Colonies might attain 
a naval prestige that others would not measure up to, it was felb 
that the navies were a menace to a free country and an inhibition to 
the permanent union of the States and therefore within two years, in 
1785, the United States had no navy at all. 

In such questions facts are far more impressive than theories. The 
States adopted the Constitution—the Congress became more efficient— 
the people elected Washington the President, and a Nation came into 
existence. The jealousies which existed between the States were now 
transferred to the nations of Europe and our recent ally, France, became 
the first offender against our newly formed Nation. England and 
France were fighting each other and the war vessels of each country 
took and plundered American merchant ships without a word of excuse. 
In fact French cruisers regarded American merchant ships as lawful 
plunder and French privateers had the impudence to make captures in 
American harbors. The American people were soon up in arms against 
this kind of treatment and in 1797 three frigates were launched. The 
United States of 44 guns, the Constellation of 36 guns, and the Con- 
stitution of 44 guns, The Constellation was put in command of 
Thomas Truxton, a bluff old sea dog and a born fighter of Revolutionary 
days, who started prowling the seas looking for the biggest game of 
the French Navy. ; 

February 9, 1799, the lookout sighted the French frigate Insurgente 
in the yicinity of the Leeward Islands. Truxton put about a chase and 
soon engaged her in a stand-up fight. In an hour the battle was over, 
and after the surrender of the Insurgente Lieutenant Rodgers and Mid- 
shipman David Porter, the famous captain of the Feser in the War of 
1812, with a squad of 11 men brought her into the harbor of St. 
Kitts. February 1, 1800, the ever active Truxton was again in the 
neighborhood of the Leeward Islands, a large sail was reported, and 
immediately he gave chase, but on account of the calm did not catch 
up with the French frigate until 8 o'clock in the evening of the follow- 
ing day. The French frigate without hailing or being hailed opened 
fire on the Constitution. The battle raged from 8 o'clock until 1 in 
the morning, when the French frigate, a thoroughly beaten ship, ceased 
firing and began running away as fast as she could. These two vic- 
tories were the only frigate actions of the war. At this time Napoleon 
had become the real ruler of France, and being at war with England 
he did not want to be at war with America, and therefore he opened 
negotiations for a treaty of peace and hostilities ended. This war, 
short as it was, cleaned out the French privateers in the West Indies, 
made the commerce of the United States safe in those waters, enor- 
mously increased our export trade, made the newborn Navy popular, 
and disabused the minds of the people of the idea that a man-of-war 
was a ready tool for tyranny. We may well decorate. 

From the adoption of the Constitution on September 13, 1787. the 
true birthday of the Republic, down to 1816, the Barbary States— 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli—stretching along the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean for a distance of approximately 1,800 miles, 
were capturing American merchantmen, enslaving their crews, securing 
ransoms and tribute amounting to millions of dollars, and when their 
demands were complied with they continued their nefarious operations 
during more than a quarter of a century. 

in 1815, under Decatur, a powerful fleet was sent into the Mediter- 
ranean and appeared before Algiers. Decatur in his report to the Navy 
Department says at the mouth of the cannon he dictated a pace 
which abolished tribute in any form forever, released all Americans, 
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and forced compensation for and restoration of all American property 
seized or in the Dey’s hands. The admiral then visited Tunis and 
Tripoli, imposed similar demands, as well as forced the instant pay- 
ments of indemnities for British prizes captured by American privateers 
taken into the ports of these countries, and at their connivance were 
seized later by the British. This action stiffened the backbone of all 
European nations. Brenton, the English historian, says: Think of 
it, that England should tolerate what America has resented and 
punished.” The Frenchman Dupuy, in his History of our Barbary 
Wars, says: “The statesmen of America, breaking loose from this 
unworthy yielding of Europe to the Barbary States, had in hardly 30 
years broken the abominable tradition which the Christian powers had 
shamefully respected for ages. We may well decorate.” 

During the time we were fighting the Barbary States and eventually 
subdued them our commerce was suffering many times more from the 
depredations of France, as we have already indicated, and of England, 
as we shall see. Napoleon dominated Europe by land and England by 
sea; there was almost universal war on the Continent, which made 
neutral America the great carrier. Our trade increased by leaps and 
bounds and made us the object of the hatred and envy of the tradesmen 
of all lands, but more especially of England. She needed men and 
she did not hesitate to impress our seamen and take them from our 
merchantmen to man British merchantmen, until approximately 11,000 
were taken in this way before war was declared in 1812. i 

Thomas Jefferson was President of the United States from 1801 to 
1809, during the time when our commerce was between the upper and 
the nether millstone of England and French oppression. To make matters 
worse, the President and his Congress laid an embargo on our trade to 

_ spite England and France, or, in other words, they would not allow 
an American ship to leave our ports. It seemed that one of the things 
that Congress and the President did not comprehend was that man is 
instinctively a trader and that trade is the real civilizer and missioner. 

In the War of 1812 there are three outstanding naval victories—that 
of the Constitution over the Guerriere, the Battle of Lake Erie, and the 
Battle of Lake Champlain. Capt. Isaac Hull, to whose undaunted 
courage we have previously referred, on August 19, 1812, some 400 miles 
southeast of Halifax, with his frigate the Constitution, met the British 
frigate the Guerriere. The battle began a little after 6 o'clock in the 
evening and before 7 the English frigate was dismasted and in a sink- 
ing condition, while the Constitution was practically uninjured and in a 
few hours was ready for action. The English crew was taken off the 
Guerriere, the ship was set afire, and in a quarter of an hour she blew 
up. The defeat, capture, and destruction of the Guerriere was a second 
shot heard around the world, it was a second declaration of inde- 
pendence, it rejuvenated the dormant spirit of 1776, it delivered a death 
blow to threatened secession and renewed the spirit of nationality. 
Previous to and more particularly during the Jeffersonian period we had 
basely submitted to any kind of insult; we were called spaniels and curs 
in the British press, hence the impression was fixed in the British and 
French minds that as long as our merchant ships might sail the seas at 
all we would submit to any humiliation. Thank God for Hull's victory; 
we may well decorate. We were obliged to pass over the activities of the 
American Navy on the ocean and take up the naval actions on the 
Great Lakes, Oliver Hazard Perry, reared in the naval school of 
Edward Preble at Tripoli, reached Erie March 17, 1813, and took charge 
of the construction of the warships then going on at this place, and in 
five months he had his little fleet, composed of the brigs Lawrence and 
Niagara, of 20 guns each, and eight schooners, one of 3 guns, six of 2 
guns each, and one of 1 gun. On September 10 he met the British 
commodore, Barelay, with the brigs Detroit, of 19 guns, the Charlotte, 
of 17 guns, the Lady Prevost, a schooner of 13 guns, and three small 
eraft of 10, 3, and 1 gun each. The battle began at 11.45 in the morn- 
ing, and at 3 in the afternoon the British flag was struck. How Perry 
fought, the story of his ship the Lawrence, unsupported by the Niagara, 
until the Lawrence was a wreck, how he boarded the Niagara, took 
personal command, and carried her to victory with the limited resources 
at his command, is an action of courage unsurpassed in the annais of 
the sea fights of the ages. 

The inspiring effects throughout the country were equal to those fol. 
lowing the victory of the Constitution. But the concrete results of 
this victory were more far-reaching than any victory hitherto won. 
Detroit and Michigan were evacuated by the British and occupied by 
the Americans and to this victory and the success of Chauncey on Lake 
Ontario are due the preservation of our northwestern frontier in the 
treaty of Ghent. We may well decorate. f 

One other battle on the Lakes, because of its far-reaching conse- 
quences, must be referred to—that of Lake Champlain. A map of this 
region will show that beginning with the Richelieu River at the north 
and Lake George and the Hudson River on the south there is a well- 
nigh continuous waterway between New York and Montreal. The 
British recognized this, and as during the Revolutionary War, so again 
in the War of 1812 they endeavored to get control of this area and 
attain easy access to New York from their northern possessions. On 
aceount of the sympathetic attitude of the New England States adjoin- 
ing this waterway, the English with little difficulty maintained control 
of it down to and including Lake Champlain, Master Commander 
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Thomas Macdonough, who was with Decatur when he burned the 
Philadelphia during the war with Tripoli was put in charge of naval 
affairs on Lake Champlain. While Macdonough was constructing the 
vessels with which to meet the British they came down the lake and 
attacked him. He landed his guns and made such a strong battery 
of them that he drove the British back and after this was able to finish 
his vessels unmolested. On the morning of September 11, 1814, when 
all was in readiness Macdonough, being as devout as he was brave, 
mustered the crew of the Saratoga for prayer. 

Macdonough had anchored under Cumberland Head in a line north- 
east and southwest with the Eagle, Saratoga, Ticonderoga, and Preble, 
in line with his gunboats to the west of these ships, so close to the 
shore that flank movements were about impossible. The British 
Captain Downie, after rounding Cumberland Head with his ships, was 
almost head-on to Macdonough's line, The action began, and within 15 
minutes Captain Downie was killed and in 2 hours and 20 minutes the 
Confidence, the flagship of Captain Downie, hauled down her colors and 
surrendered, Macdonough, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Says: 

i Almighty has been pleased to grant us a signal victory on Lake 
Champlain with the capture of one frigate, one brig, and two sloops of 
war of the enemy.” 

The immediate effect of this victory was the retreat of Sir George 
Prevost, Governor General of Canada, with an army of 12,000 men 
witbout firing a shot into Canada; and the permanent establishment of 
the territorial domain of the United States just as it was previous to 
the war of 1812. We may well decorate. 

Our next naval action was in the war with Mexico, declared May 12, 
1846. This was almost wholly a military war, with the exception of 
the occupancy and blockading of the Mexican ports and an occasional 
encounter with the Mexicans on shore. This war secured for us Cali- 
fornia and the fact that our naval vessels were on the coast of Cali- 
fornia before the British, whatever the intention of the British may 
have been, our presence there made possession doubly secure. 

At the beginning of this address I said that the Colonies were obliged 
to acquiesce in the maintenance of slavery or not haye a United States. 
In 1861 slavery had attained such an ascendency that it demanded the 
disruption of the Union to maintain its existence. Free and slave labor 
could not exist under the same government. As long as slave labor 
competed with free labor, free labor was enslaved. The overthrow of 
secessionism and slavery gave this Nation the new birth of freedom to 
which Mr. Lincoln referred in his immortal address, and to obtain this 
freedom the Navy played an unequaled rôle. With England devoting 
her sympathy, her finances, her shipbuilding capacity as well as other 
agencies to the South it became obviously necessary to blockade every 
port and the Mississippi River. The magnitude of this work is evi- 
denced by the fact that there are 186 harbors and river openings in the 
Confederate coast line between Alexandria, Va., and Matamoros, 40 
miles up the Rio Grande River. By December, 1864, we had 559 steam 
vessels in the blockading service carrying 3,760 guns and 51,000 men. 
The blocksde became one of such rigor that of the 84 steamers, largely 
built in England, running between Nassau and the confederate ports, 37 
were captured and 24 wrecked or otherwise destroyed, and the region 
west of the Mississippi was entirely cut off from the South. 

This naval activity, though not as dramatic as the Battles of Gettys 
burg and the Wilderness, deprived the Confederacy of food, clothing, 
arms, ammunition, and medical supplies; compelled the surrender of 
General Lee; made the Union one and inseparable, and forever crushed 
slavery to the earth, from which she will never rise. 

The Spanish-American War was largely a naval war. It compelled 
us to construct the Panama Canal and will compel us to more securely 
fortify and direct the operations of that canal. It secured for us a new 
place among the world powers. It drew together the North and South, 
and such generals as Fitzhugh Lee and Joseph Wheeler, who fought in 
the Confederate Army, now commanded volunteers under the Stars and 
Stripes. Porto Rico and Guam became possessions of the United 
States. The Hawailan Islands were annexed, Cuba was made a pro- 
tectorate, and the Philippines were purchased. Through the activities 
of our Navy American democracy has made its influence felt in every 
land of the globe and has implanted the ideas of the new birth of 
freedom into the breasts of all nations. 


LEGISLATION IN CONGRESS OF INTEREST TO THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
extend my remarks I take the liberty of making this general 
statement concerning certain legislative enactments and appro- 
priations made at this the first session of the Seventieth Con- 
gress which affect my own, the fifth, district of Kentucky, 
the State of Kentucky, and the general region in which I live. 
I believe that such statement will be of interest not only to 
my own constituents but to the people generally of my section of 
the country. I shall also include in this statement some refer- 
ence to certain other legislative matters which are of more 
than local import. 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR NATIONAL CEMETERY 

At a former session I introduced and secured enactment of 
the measure creating the Zachary Taylor National Cemetery in 
Jefferson County, Ky., near Louisville, within my congressional 
district, and an appropriation of $10,000 for the construction 
of the mausoleum in which have been placed the remains of our 
12th President, Zachary Taylor—* Old Rough and Ready 
and those of his beloyed wife. President Taylor and Mrs. Tay- 
lor found their last resting place in the old Taylor burial 
grounds in Jefferson County. 

The mausoleum, constructed under authority of this act, is a 
handsome one, and fitting and appropriate for the required 
purpose. 

The State of Kentucky thereupon appropriated $20,000 and 
purchased 15 acres of contiguous and very valuable land, and 
donated same to the Federal Government; and this acreage, 
together with about 2 acres theretofore owned by the State 
of Kentucky, and comprising these burial grounds, was all con- 
veyed to the United States Government for the purpose of this 
Zachary Taylor National Cemetery. At a former session, Con- 
gress appropriated about $16,200 for the building of a keeper’s 
lodge, and outbuildings, on this cemeterial tract; and at a recent 
session Congress made an additional appropriation of $24,215 
to cover the cost of constructing an adequate stone wall or iron 
fence around the entire 17 acres involved, and to make the 
other needed improvements. 

In addition, the fiscal court of Jefferson County is building a 
handsome carriageway through this national cemetery from 
the Brownsboro Road, the adjacent highway, a distance of sev- 
eral hundred yards, to the Taylor burial grounds, where the 
mausoleum is located, and where, also, there is located a hand- 
some monument erected to General Taylor by the State of Ken- 
tucky some years ago. The cost of this roadway will be $10,000 
or more. 

Hence the State of Kentucky, the county of Jefferson, and the 
United States Government have all joined together in this 
highly praiseworthy work in the establishment of this national 
cemetery and in doing honor to the popular hero of the Mexi- 
can War and one of America’s sturdiest and most patriotic sons. 

The land constituting this national cemetery is beautiful blue- 
grass land. It is located about 4 miles from the city limits of 
Louisville and not far from the Ohio River. It is a part of the 
old farm or homestead purchased by Col. Richard Taylor, the 
father of Zachary Taylor, from James Madison, the fourth 
President of the United States, and his niece, Dorothy Madison, 
in the early days of the Republic. 

When this roadway is built and the entire tract is inclosed by 
suitable wall or fence, and the proper planting of trees and 
shrubbery shall be made, the whole will constitute not only a 
beauty spot, but, as well, a sacred and patriotic shrine of the 
greatest inspirational value. 

In addition is the consideration that a substantial portion of 
this tract will be available for burials of our soldier dead in the 
years to come, The present Cave Hill National Cemetery in 
Louisville, where thousands of those who participated in the 
Civil, Spanish-American, and other conflicts of the Nation are 
buried, will soon be exhausted as to burial space, and it is very 
fortunate that in the Zachary Taylor National Cemetery pro- 
vision will be made for the sacred needs of this character 
through many years of the future. 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD STATION 


At the recent session Congress appropriated the sum of 
$35,000 for the construction of a new and adequate Coast Guard 
station in the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. 

The present Coast Guard station there is more than a genera- 
tion in age and, being of timber construction, has been in use 
so long that it is now in such poor condition that a new station 
is greatly needed. The indicated appropriation is available on 
the Ist of July, 1928. 

The new station will have steel hull and modern superstruc- 
ture, with an adequate tower searchlight. The new station, 
like the old one, will be of the floating type, with general 
anchorage on the wharf between Second and Fifth Streets in 
Louisville. This Coast Guard station is, I believe, the only one 
on a river in the United States. 

The falls of the Ohio River have always constituted a great 
danger zone and for this reason, years ago, the Louisville Coast 
Guard Station was established, and has since been maintained. 
Throughout its history it has been manned by high-class, sturdy, 
courageous, efficient men; and all told, they have saved number- 
less lives from drowning at this point, and rescued boats, barges, 
and floating craft of a very large aggregate value. Recently 
there was constructed across the Ohio River Falls at Louisville 
a new navigation-power dam raising the pool level above the dam 
over 6 feet. This new dam is a mile and a half or more in 
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length—this unusual length being necessary for power pur- 
poses—and as a result the river hazards in this general area 
have been greatly increased. 

The present Coast Guard crew at Louisville, headed by Capt. 
Walter T. Farrell, are in every way maintaining the splendid 
service and traditions of the Coast Guard. They are perform- 
ing a greatly humanitarian work in the most effective way. The 
new station will enable Captain Farrell and his associates to 
render even greater service in the future than in the past, be- 
pears the type of the new station will make for greater effi- 

ency. 

Admiral F. C. Billard, the highly efficient commandant of the 
Coast Guard Service, recently visited Louisville in order to make 
a personal investigation of the situation there as regards the 
Coast Guard work, and for the purpose of determining the type 
and location required for the new station. 

PROPOSED GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE 


In this general connection I may suggest that I have pending 
in Congress a bill authorizing the appropriation of $150,000 
for the construction of a George Rogers Clark memorial light- 
house at or near the head of the Louisville and Portland Canal 
and the falls of the Ohio River, and this bill has gone over until 
next session for consideration, 

The purpose of the measure is to authorize the construction 
of a memorial of adequate character to commemorate the great 
work of General Clark in his conquest of the northwest terri- 
tory, and in saving to the Union Kentucky and other States to 
the southward, during the Revolutionary period. General Clark 
made his headquarters and rendezvous on Corn Island near the 
head of the Ohio River Falls—now within the Louisyille area. 
From this location and from the blockhouse or fort he built 
there, he sallied forth to enter upon his illustrious expeditions 
into the wild regions to the northward, with the result that he 
destroyed the British and Indian power in that region and 
won the whole of it for his country, and as well saved for the 
Nation the entire Kentucky region. 

No other place is entitled to higher consideration as a spot for 
the memorialization of the great deeds of this “ Washington of 
the West.” 

Should this bill become a law, it is expected that a tower 
of masonry will be constructed on the indicated site to be sur- 
mounted by a heroic figure of General Clark, with hand or 
sword uplifted and pointing toward the Northwest Territory 
which he conquered; such sword or outstretched arm or hand 
to bear at nighttime a flashing light which will be of real 
service to navigation at this point of danger. The Ohio River 
here is more than a mile wide, and throughout the year—espe- 
cially at the flood and ice stages—the navigation dangers are 
very grave. The currents are hidden and treacherous, and 
small boats are constantly being rescued, together with their 
occupants, by the Coast Guard crew from destruction. 

The suggested memorial would serve the splendid purpose of 
commemorating the life and deeds of a great hero and at the 
same time, with enhancement of the artistic value of the memo- 
rial, a practical need as well. 

The fact that Congress at the recent session made an appro- 
priation for construction of a George Rogers Clark memorial 
at Vincennes, Ind., should not militate against the lighthouse 
memorial. There is no reason why both spots should not be 
memorialized. 

The site of Clark’s military headquarters at Louisville has 
equaled if not exceeded for commemoration any other place 
rendered historic by exploits of General Clark. Aside from the 
question of memorial, the light referred to is greatly needed 
at Louisville, and this will be doubly true when next year 
the completion of the all-year, 9-foot navigable channel of the 
Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo will heavily increase navi- 
gation on the Ohio River. whicb traverses the greatest industrial 
region in the world. 

AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 

During the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress I 
introduced and secured the passage of an act authorizing an 
increase of the annual appropriation for the American Printing 
House for the Blind, located at Louisville, Ky., from $50,000 
to $75,000 ; and during the recent session I aided in securing the 
appropriation of $25,000 additional to the $50,000 appropriated 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, and also appropriation 
for the full $75,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1928. 

This institution operates under the corporate charter granted 
by the State of Kentucky. It prints the books and makes the 
apparatus for the blind schools of all the States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories. Kentucky was the pioneer 
in the work of printing for the blind, and in this way 
the institution was originally organized by the State of Ken- 
tucky for the State’s benefit. Its work attracted the notice of 
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all the other States, with the result that some years after it 
was established—nearly two generations ago—Congress author- 
ized a small annual appropriation to be used in the printing of 
books and making of apparatus for the blind for distribution 
to the various schools for the blind throughout the States and 
Territories upon the blind-pupil basis. 

The State of Kentucky has donated a very valuable site and 
buildings for the work of this institution, but does not receive 
one penny’s worth of advantage over any other of the States or 
Territories by reason of such donation. Kentucky shares in the 
publications and productions of the American Printing House of 
the Blind exactly on the same basis as do all the other States 
and Territories. This institution has come to be the best and 
most important printing house for the blind in the entire world; 
and chiefly through the books published here the blind children 
of the country at large have had opened up for them the paths 
and highways of knowledge which theretofore were absolutely 
sealed. ` 

The work involved is a great one, and no appropriation made 
by Congress is devoted to a more beneficent service. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR FLOOD RELIEF 

During the recent session I cooperated with other Kentucky 
Members of the House and Senate in the work of securing 
appropriation of nearly $2,000,000 for the benefit of the sec- 
tions of Kentucky—eastern and western—which were so 
cruelly rayaged by the floods of May, 1927. In these floods 
99 lives were lost, a greater number than were destroyed in 
all the Mississippi Valley flood of 1927. -In addition, nearly 
$60,000,000 worth of property was destroyed in these floods. 
My own district will receive no share of this appropriation 
because it did not suffer the flood ravages suffered by the other 
sections of the State which will receive these funds for the 
rebuilding of roads and bridges destroyed by these floods. 

VETERANS’ BUREAU HOSPITAL FOR “KENTUCKY 

Referring to the item of $1,000,000 carried in the recently 
enacted Veterans’ Bureau hospital construction bill, for the 
construction of a neuropsychiatric hospital in Kentucky for 
World War veterans, I have been very glad, at the instance 
of the American Legion, to lead the effort for this highly meri- 
torious project. The Director of the Veterans’ Bureau will 
now make a surrey of the neuropsychiatric needs in the Ken- 
tucky region for the purpose of determining the location of 
this new hospital, and a site will be chosen upon his recom- 
mendation, with the President’s approval. The initial appro- 
priation, made at this session, of $7,000,000, under the recently 
enacted $15,000,000 authorization bill for this and other new 
hospitals and hospital facilities in the country at large will be 
sufficient to cover the expenditures for the full first year's 
program under the bill. 

NEW BRIDGE AT LOUISVILLE 

Another piece of legislation of interest to the people of my 
section enacted at this session was the measure which I had 
the honor to introduce and sponsor authorizing the construc- 
tion—at an estimated cost of $5,000,000—and operation by the 
city of Louisville of a new highway bridge across the Ohio 
River between Louisville and Jeffersonville, Ind. The tolls 
to arise from the operation of the bridge have been pledged 
as security, and the funds for the bridge's construction have 
been borrowed by the city of Louisville, and the contracts for 
the various features of construction are now being let. This 
bridge will greatly augment the progress and prosperity of 
Louisville and her sister cities at the Ohio River Falls and will 
prove of the highest value as an adequate link in highway 
travel north and south through this region of the country. 
Ultimately, when paid for, the bridge will become toll free 
except to the extent that tolls may be required for maintenance 
and operation purposes. I have heretofore made a more de- 
tailed explanation of this project and same is to be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of an earlier date. 

NEW FEDERAL BUILDING 


A matter in which the people of my district have been par- 
ticularly interested—especially those residing in the city of 
Louisville—has been the securing of authorization and appro- 
priations for the purchase of a new site and the construction of 
a new Federal building at Louisville. 

The present Federal building site is at the northeast corner 
of Fourth and Chestnut Street, Louisville, and is a very valuable 
piece of real estate, being in the very heart of the retail district 
of the city. It is built along old-fashioned lines; it contains a 
great deal of waste space; and has come to be altogether inade- 
quate to house all of the Federal activities at Louisville. 

Because of the great value of the present site it can be sold 
at a high figure, and. the proceeds of sale should equal, or 
nearly equal, the cost of a new building and site, since a new site 
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can be purchased at a much lower figure than the value of the 
present site. Moreover, the construction of a new Federal 
building will permit the inclusion therein of space and quar- 
ters sufficient to house all of the Federal activities in Louisville, 
including the Federal courts, the post office, and offices of 
internal revenue collector for Kentucky. 

At a former session of Congress I introduced a separate bill 
authorizing the sale of the present building and site, and the 
purchase of a new site and the construction thereon of a new 
and adequate Federal building. At the same session, and after 
this bill was introduced, the Public Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee of the House formulated and introduced a bill providing 
for a general building program throughout the country. This 
measure did not relate to any particular projects, but proposed 
a departure and a new system upon the subject of public build- 
ings. I supported the bill because I believed it would permit a 
public-building program which had been lying dead for many 
years, to be revived. The enactment of that measure rendered 
unnecessary the enactment of the separate bill as regards the 
new Federal building for Louisville, and it prescribes the pro- 
cedure which I have since followed in working for the Louis- 
yille project. 

At the last session of the Sixty-ninth Congress I secured the 
inclusion, in the publie buildings appropriation bill prepared 
under the authority of the general public building bill just 
referred to, of an authorization for the sale of the present Federal 
building and site at Louisville and the purchase of a new site 
and the construction thereon of a new Federal building, and 
this appropriation bill passed the House with the Louisville 
item included, but failed to pass in the Senate because of the 
filibuster in that body on other matters occurring at the close 
of that session. 

This made it necessary to take up the matter anew at the 
recent session—that is to say, at the first session of the Sev- 
entieth Congress. This I was very glad to do; and in the 
regular Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill passed at the 
recent session there was included therein a new authoriza- 
tion for the sale of the old building and site and the purchase 
of a new site, and the construction of a new building, at an 
estimated cost of $2,800,000. The language in this appropriation 
bill authorized the sale of the present building and site at a 
price of not less than $2,500,000, but the purchase of a new site 
and the construction of a new building are not dependent upon 
the sale of the old building and site. In this appropriation act 
there was appropriated the sum of $700,000 to cover the cost 
of purchase of a new site, with something remaining for 
starting the new construction. This appropriation measure 
passed both Houses and was signed by the President and 
became a law. The $700,000 appropriated thereunder for the 
Louisville project immediately became available. 

The Treasury and Post Office officials authorized by law to 
handle such matters immediately made surveys of the Louisville 
situation for the purpose of selecting a new site, and they are 
engaged in the making of such surveys. I have urged—and these 
officials have given every assurance—that every effort shall 
be made to expedite the selection and acquisition of a site and 
the construction of the new Federal building. - 

The United States Government is spending at Louisville large 
sums of money for rentals because the present Federal building 
is altogether inadequate to house some of the more important 
of the Federal activities in this city. These rentals, in net 
cost to the Government, are amounting to $50,000 a year or 
more, and they will be saved if and when an adequate new 
Federal building is provided. 

It will require between two or three years to construct the 
new building and to render it fit for occupancy after the site is 
acquired. 

The new Federal building for Louisville of the indicated 
character is costing, together with site, nearly three millions of 
dollars, and will constitute another milestone in Louisville's 
march of progress; and I have been very glad to do what I 
could to aid in securing the legislation and appropriation 
necessary therefor. In this work I am pleased to acknowledge 
with appreciation the cooperation rendered by Senator Sackett, 
and the Treasury and Post Office officials whose duty it has been 
to deal with the subject in an administrative way. These 
officials upon the showing of fact which it has been my pleasure 
to assist in providing for their consideration, made the neces- 
sary recommendations upon which the required legislation was 
* GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 

I shall now mention a matter of both national and inter- 
national interest. 

I was very glad, indeed, to introduce and secure the enact- 
ment of a bill authorizing an annual permanent appropriation of 
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$50,000 as a contribution of the United States toward the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the project—the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory on the Isthmus of Panama. The measure received 
unanimous votes in the House and Senate, and the approval of 
the President; and thereupon, Congress, in the second deficiency 
appropriation bill, included an item making the first appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1928. As was 
pointed out in the hearings on the bill and in my presentation 
of the measure in the House at the time of its passage by the 
House, the far-reaching and beneficial results to our own 
country, as well as to the world at large, which will result 
through the operation of this great laboratory in intensive 
research study touching the causes and prevention of tropical 
and other diseases, will be beyond estimation. 
CONCLUSION 

The legislation and appropriations which I have mentioned 
have been worthy in every sense, and I am grateful for the fact 
that I was able to be of service in regard to them. Each matter 
has stood upon its merits, and has been approved by Congress 
after full and careful consideration in the committees and in the 
two Houses; and thereupon each received Executive approval. 


MY FIRST REPORT TO THE CITIZENS OF THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the 
Seventieth Congress has ended. This, my first report because 
of the multiplicity of important legislative matters that come 
up for consideration, must be very brief. 

The Seventieth Congress convened December 5, 1927, the Mem- 
bers of which were elected in November of 1926. As you doubt- 
less know, each Congress has two sessions—a long session and 
a short session. The one just closed was what is known as the 
long session and continued from December 5 to May 29. 

It might be of interest to note that during the session of Con- 
gress just ended there were 4,577 bills introduced in the Senate 
and 14,148 bills introduced in the House. In addition to these 
bills a large number of resolutions were introduced. 

It is difficult to realize the vast amount of work that comes 
to the attention of the average Congressman every day. I mean 
by this statement not only the legislation which has to be con- 
sidered in the committees and in the House of Representatives 
but also the many personal-service requests which arrive in 
every mail—requests for assistance in pension cases, compensa- 
tion claims, civil-service examinations, immigration and pass- 
port matters, appointments to West Point and Annapolis, par- 
don cases, recommendations for transfer, furnishing of publica- 
tions, especially Indian matters from my district, and in- 
numerable minor matters, all of which enable the Congressman 
to be of service to his constituents. 

This report is submitted with the hope that it will stimulate 
thought and a deeper responsibility relative to the work of 
Congress, and enable you to some extent determine to what 
degree I have represented you. 

During the session I have not been absent from any of the 
important roll calls. An inspection of the official voting records 
will show my record of attendance to have been very high. I 
cast my vote on every question according to conviction and 
having in mind the best interests of the people. I appreciate 
the splendid cooperation that has been given me by individuals 
and groups in the district. Although Congress has adjourned 
until next December, my office at Washington will remain open 
to serve the people of our district, 

I regard it a very great honor to be the Representative of 
our district in the greatest and most powerful legislative body 
in the world. I am therefore profoundly grateful to all for the 
confidence reposed in me, and I shall be in a position to render 
more effective service during a second term. 

COTTON INVESTIGATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, early in the session I called the 
attention of the House to the manner in which the cotton 
market had been manipulated by certain powerful interests, 
aided and abetted by the unwarranted and disastrous miscon- 
duct of the Bureau of Economics of the Department of Agri- 
culture in giving out its price-decline prediction on September 
15, 1927. 

Shortly after I brought this subject to the attention of the 
House a resolution was passed by the Senate providing for 
an investigation of this proposition, and the Members of the 
Senate appointed under that resolution kindly invited me to sit 
with them and assist in the examination of the witnesses. For 
nearly 90 days we conducted this investigation. We had wit- 
nesses representing every phase of the cotton industry and their 
testimony substantiated every charge that I made on the floor 
of the House, and revealed a condition in our present cotton- 
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marketing system that is proving ruinous to the cotton farmers 
as well as to those legitimately engaged in the cotton trade. 

We found that certain large interests have successfully ma- 
nipulated the cotton market for their own financial gains over 
a long period of years, and especially during the last three 
years. 

I charged in my opening statements that a large stock of 
cotton had been concentrated at New York, a large percentage of 
which was inferior in grade, character, and quality, and was 
being used to depress the cotton market. That statement was 
denied by persons interested in those stocks of cotton, so we 
ordered a reclassification of it, with the result that 172,002 bales 
were reclassed and 6,761 bales were found to be untenderable 
under the standard used, which standard, or “ yardstick,” was 
furnished by the representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as the standard used by them. Practically every rep- 
resentative of the spot exchanges selected to reclassify this 
cotton testified that this standard was shy of seven-eighths. 
Mr. W. J. Kenney, jr., stated over his own signature that— 


in my opinion it is nothing but three-fourths cotton. 


Si the final report of the committee we find the following 
co! 8 
5 Suirn. What was the average of those [meaning standards] 
that they [the representatives of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
put on the table? 

(Many cries of “ Shy.“) 

Mr. SHEPHERD, I would say they were shy. 

Senator Surrk. What do you say, Mr. Skaggs? 

Mr. Sxacas, They varied. 

Senator Smrru. Next. 

Mr, Morrow. I would say they were shy. 

Senator Smirn, Next. 
. Jones, Shy. 
. CAVANAUGH, Shy. 
. Brack. Shy. 
. Sutrrox. Shy. 
. Locan. I would say they varied. 
. Nosta, Shy. 

Mr. Wituerspoon. My opinion is it is the Government standard of 
seven-eighths the same as we have in Houston. It may be shy of what 
the trade demands. 


Thus it will be seen that practically all of the distinterested 
cotton classers agree that the standard by which this cotton 
was classed was shy of seven-eighths, and Mr. Kenney testified 
that in his opinion it was not more than three-fourths of an inch. 

Mr. T. Ralph Jones, of Norfolk, Va., who was in charge of the 
ltr of reclassifying this cotton, in his supplementary report, 


Different ones of the classers sent from the six spot exchanges esti- 
mated the day before the work was finished that had the cotton been 
classed against a true seven-eighths inch standard, or even the new 
standard that goes into effect in 1929, that all the way up to 40 per 
cent of the remaining stock would have been thrown out. I would say 
that the average estimate was approximately 25 per cent, and I believe 
this is nearly correct. Or, in numbers, about an additional 40,000 to 
41 500 bales would have been thrown out. 


In other words, if a real seven-eighths standard had been used 
for reclassifying this cotton, more than 40,000 bales of it would 
have been rejected. Yet these 40,000 bales were tendered and 
retendered on the New York Exchange with the result that it 
hammered the market down from about 25 cents a pound to 
between 16 and 17 cents a pound, or at least contributed largely 
to that result, which cost the cotton farmers and the small cot- 
ton merchants over the country hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Not only that, but on September 15, 1927, like a clap of thun- 
der from a clear sky, came the unwarranted and unprecedented 
price decline prediction from the Bureau of Agricultural Bco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture in which they padded 
the carry-over of American cotton in foreign countries by about 
800,000 bales. 

After admitting that the ravages of the boll weevil were 
increasing to the extent that they would possibly destroy the 
top crop, they then reached into thin air and added to the stocks 
of American cotton in foreign countries 800,000 bales that 
never existed and predicted a decline in the price of cotton, 
precipitating a break in the market which, together with the 
manipulations above referred to and other influences to which 
I shall refer, drove the cotton market down about 8 cents a 
pound, with the most demoralizing consequences to the people 
of the cotton-growing States, In addition to this, the organiza- 
tion of spinners, which was represented before the committee 
by Hon. Walker D. Hines, joined in the “bear” raid and an- 
nounced that they were going to curtail production, and some of 
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them even rushed into the market and offered cotton for sale. 
They did this in the face of the fact that everyone knew that the 
crop would be at least 5,000,000 bales short of what it was 
the year before. How any sane man can escape the conclusion 
that there was a conspiracy among these elements to depress the 
price of cotton I am unable to understand. 

Lloyd S. Tenny, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, came before the committee and, without any explana- 
tion that really explained, brazenly attempted to justify the 
conduct of his board in giving out this price-decline prediction, 
which was evidently inspired by outside influences. I told him 
at the time that if he did not resign his position we were 
going to demand it. He has since resigned and taken a position, 
so I understand, with the fruit growers of California. N. A. 
Olsen, who was mysteriously unable to explain his conduct in 
formulating this price-decline report, has been elevated to 
Tenny's place. Olsen's testimony before the committee showed 
that he was either reckless of the interests of the cotton farm- 
ers, grossly ignorant of the consequences of his own misconduct, 
or else actuated by outside influences in helping to formulate 
and promulgate this unwarranted price-decline prediction, 
which broke the cotton farmers and wrecked the cotton trade. 

This unmitigated and brazen effrontery on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture in elevating this man, Olsen, to the 
position of Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
sufficient to arouse the indignation of every farmer and every 
honest Representative of the agricultural States in the House 
and Senate. If the Bureau of Agricultural Economies will thus 
conspire to wreck the cotton farmers, they will do the same thing 
for the wheat farmers, the corn farmers, the dairy farmers, and 
all other farmers whenever the same provocation presents 
itself. If the Bureau of Agricultural Economics is going to 
persist in violating the law, giving out false and unwarranted 
statements, issuing reports and predictions, if not for the pur- 
pose of, certainly calculated to, injure the farmers of this coun- 
try, the sooner it is abolished the better it will be for those who 
have to wring their living from the soil. 

We formulated legislation, which, in my opinion, would have 
corrected the present evils in our cotton marketing system, but 
it was blocked by those who camouflaged their insidious opposi- 
tion behind a smoke screen of southern deliveries in order that 
their operations might not be interfered with. But we are 
not entirely without a remedy. Our committee has the right to 
convene at any time these manipulators and their cohorts renew 
their misconduct, summon them before it, and proceed to in- 
vestigate their operations to the fullest extent. 

I expect te renew this fight at the next session of Congress 
and to continue it as long as I am in public life or until we 
have freed the cotton market of these baneful influences, and 
given to the cotton growers and the cotton trade an untram- 
meled market free from squeezes, hedges, manipulations, and 
inspired bureau propaganda. I hope that every Member of the 
House and Senate, especially from the cotton-growing States, 
will join me in this fight, the success of which will mean more 
to the farmers of the South than anything Congress has accom- 
plished within recent years. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF NATIONAL PROGRESS 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, another presidential campaign is 
at hand. The hour of national conyentions with their keynote 
speeches and their platforms is about to strike. It is pretty well 
understood what the Republican Party will do. Since it first 
won the Presidency and attained control of the Government 68 
years ago it has held to a consistent course. It has never 
wavered in its support of fundamental economic policies. It 
has never seized upon a fake issue in an attempt, out of despera- 
tion, to win a campaign. It has always been the party of 
sound money and safe financial management of public affairs. 
It has always been a party of protective tariff designed to main- 
tain the American standards of living by protecting American 
industry and American agriculture, which insures the welfare 
of the industrial wage earner and the man on the farm. Con- 
trary to 50 years of Democratic misrepresentation that it is 
controlled by predatory wealth and animated by sinister motives, 
a review of national legislation for two generations shows that 
the Republican Party has placed upon our statute books prac- 
tically every law which has for its purpose the improvement of 
the rank and file of American citizens. 

The Republican Party has never followed strange gods. It 
has never indulged in political hallucinations, It has never 
sought to win a Presidency or carry a Congress by compromis- 
ing with destructive influences and uneconomic forces. Sooner 
or later intelligent and patriotic Democrats have had to support 
the Republican Party in State and national elections in order 
to preserve American institutions and insure American progress, 
For that reason there is no doubt as to the general outline of 
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the platform which the Republican Party will adopt at Kansas 
City, no doubt that it will nominate a candidate who will stand 
upon the platform and will go before the people as the repre- 
sentative in spirit and in fact of those principles and policies 
which have animated the Republican Party since the days of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

DEMOCRACY’S RECORD OF NULLIFICATION OF FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 


On the other hand what may we expect from the Democratie 
Convention at Houston? It is strangely fitting in view of that 
party’s record that it should hold its convention in the State of 
Texas and haye for its host Texas democracy which no later 
than 1923 enacted a law (sec. 1, ch. 32, of the acts of the 
Thirty-eighth Texas Legislature) which disfranchised all Negro 
citizens from participating in any Democratie Party primary 
held in that State. The text of that section reads as follows: 


All qualified voters under the laws and constitution of the State of 
Texas, who are bona fide members of the Democratic Party shall be 
eligible to participate in Democratic Party primary elections, providing 
such voter complies with all the laws and rules governing party 
primary elections; however, in no event shall a negro be eligible to 
participate in a Democratic Party primary election held in the State of 
Texas and should a negro vote in a Democratic primary election, such 
ballot shall be void, and election officials are herein directed to throw 
out such ballot and not count the same. 


It is significant in view of the likelihood, according to all 
political prophets, of the nomination at the Democratie Conven- 
tion of a candidate for President who is on record in favor of 
the nullification of certain parts of the United States Constitu- 
tion which do not please him and certain of his constituents, 
that the convention which nominates him should be held in a 
State in which a solid Democratic legislature enacts a law 
nullifying the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
United States Constitution. There is no doubt that Texas 
Democratic law did nullify the Federal Constitution, A decision 
of the United States Supreme Court delivered March 7, 1927, 
by Justice Holmes declared the law unconstitutional. Toward 
the close of the opinion Justice Holmes in delivering the 
unanimous opinion of the court said: 


The important question is whether the statute can be sustained. 
But although we state it as a question the answer does not seem to us 
open to a doubt. We find it unnecessary to consider the fifteenth 
amendment, because it seems to us hard to imagine a more direct and 
obvious infringement of the fourteenth. That amendment, while it 
applies to all, was passed, as we know, with a special intent to protect 
the blacks from discrimination against them. 


ANDREW JACKSON WOULD BE RUN OUT OF PRESENT-DAY DEMOCRACY 


No doubt at the coming Democratice National Convention 
there will be a great deal said about Andrew Jackson, but 
there will be nothing in the remarks of either of the keynoters 
at that convention or in any of the nominating speeches empha- 
sizing the historical fact that the thing which made Andrew 
Jackson a heroic figure, the outstanding spectacular act of his 
public career, was his threat to hang a number of gentlemen 
in South Carolina if they attempted to set aside and nullify 
Federal laws. No reference will be made to this fact because, 
as it now appears, the presidential nominee of the Houston 
convention will base his fight largely upon the fact that he does 
not believe in some of our Federal laws enacted to enforce the 
Federal Constitution, and as chief executive of his own State 
he has aided and abetted legislation to prevent that State from 
assisting in the enforcement of Federal laws. 

If any Democrat at Houston attempts to take the stand that 
Andrew Jackson took against nulljfication of the Federal Con- 
stitution he will probably be mobbed by the overheated par- 
tisans of the convention's favorite candidate. 

There will be another subject which will be taboo at the 
Houston convention. That is the attitude of Andrew Jackson 
upon the subject of a Federal bank. Andrew Jackson did not 
believe in a Federal bank. With the one exception already 
noted, his outstanding policy was violent opposition to the 
establishment of a national banking system. In that position 
he was sustained by the Democratic Party not only of his own 
time and under his own leadership, but for many years subse- 
quent. In 1856 the platform of the Democratic National Con- 
vention contained this plank: 


Congress has no power to charter a national bank; we believe 
such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of 
the country, dangerous to our institutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of the country within 
the control of a concentrated money power above the laws and the 
will of the people. 


No doubt one of the delegates to the Houston convention 
will be Senator Carrer Guass, of Virginia, and another will be 
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Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, who is mentioned as one 
of the favorite-son dark horses, while one of the leaders of 
the Texas Democrats is Colonel House, the silent adviser of the 
late President Wilson. Yet to-day these Democratic leaders 
are engaged in a public quarrel as to which of them contributed 
the most to the creation of the present Federal banking system. 

Andrew Jackson was a protectionist. He was a high-tariff 
protectionist. When he was in the United States Senate he 
gave support by his voice, his influence, and his vote to high 
protective measures. There will be no mention of this fact 
at the Houston convention. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY NEVER HAS ANY ABIDING PRINCIPLES 


How typical of Democracy! Those things which it supports 
to-day with the solemn declaration that they are sacred and 
fundamental it repudiates to-morrow. Those things which it 
denounces to-day as tyrannical and inimical to the liberties of 
the American people it advocates within a few years—after the 
Republican Party has demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt the wisdom of such policies, The Democratic Party has 
twice embraced the destructive fallacies of cheap money and 
twice-has abandoned its position because it was overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated by the American people. It nominated and, 
with a frenzy that was almost fanatical, it supported a candi- 
date who was the evangel of cheap money and who denounced 
Wall Street and all who were on speaking terms with Wall 
Street as the arch enemies of American institutions and pop- 
ular government. Yet the very next nominee the Democratic 
Party selected was from the heart of Wall Street, who believed 
everything that its former candidate denounced and denounced 
everything its former candidate had espoused. 

In one campaign the Democratic Party was positive free 
silver was the paramount issue and would remain the para- 
mount issue until it was settled by having free coinage. In 
the next campaign it had decided the money question was no 
issue at all but that the question of “imperialism” was the 
paramount issue. Imperialism, according to the definition of 
its candidate that year, was the denying to the black and 
brown men of far-away islands the right of self-government 
and the privileges of citizenship; yet at the very time he was 
preaching this doctrine in an effort to talk his way into the 
White House the Democratic Party organization in every State 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers was denying the rights 
of citizenship to the black men in this country, although those 
rights were guaranteed them by the Federal Constitution. 

The next paramount issue the Democratic Party paraded be- 
fore the American people was Government ownership. It went 
the way of all Democratic paramount issues. The Democratic 
Party fought one campaign and won the election upon the false 
slogan, “ He kept us out of war,” with the promise that if re- 
elected the same President would continue to keep us out of 
war, while every Democratic executive connected with the Fed- 
eral Government knew at the very time the campaign was 
being waged on that deceptive basis that the Federal adminis- 
tration was straining every nerve and mobilizing every re- 
source in preparation to enter the war, well knowing at that 
time that such entrance was inevitable. And within 30 days 
from the time the President elected on that slogan was inaugu- 
rated the United States did enter war. 

In the last campaign, after a 10-day fight in the Madison 
Square “ Bear” Garden, during which time the various factions 
and leaders of Democracy said more disgraceful things about 
their party associates than all the Republicans have said in 50 
years, the party compromised by nominating a hard-shelled 
Wall Street conservative lawyer, every inch a gentleman, 
without the trace of demagoguery about him, and then to prove 
to the other element of its party that it did not have any faith 
in its presidential nominee it selected the most radical dema- 
gogue west of the Mississippi River as his running mate. 

If it runs true to its record and its career the Democratic 
Party at Houston this year will perform something of the same 
feat. It will probably nominate a “wet” as President, one 
who believes in the nullification of those portions of the Consti- 
tution his wet constituency does not approve. He will probably 

be the product of the sidewalks of New York. He will probably 
be the product and one of the leaders of Tammany Hall. He 
will have no knowledge, either real or theoretical, of the agri- 
cultural section of the United States, because he has never in 
his public career expressed an opinion ever so trivial upon any 
subject related to agriculture. 

In making this prediction regarding the probable nominee of 
the Democratic Party at Houston I am not flattering myself 
that I am a prophet, for all political signs and all political 
opinion points inevitably to his nomination. If he is the 
nominee, the Democratic Party will just as certainly repeat 
the same tactics it repeated four years ago in selecting as his 
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running mate a man exactly his opposite, in the fond illusion 
that such a mismated ticket can by working both sides of the 
street succeed in catching enough votes to win. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY’S CONTRIBUTION TO CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


I have no doubt, furthermore, in view of what has already 
been said upon the floor of the Congress, upon the publie plat- 
form at Democratic gatherings, and in the editorial columns of 
Democratic newspapers, that the convention at Houston will 
have a great deal to say about corruption. But there are a 
pcr many things upon the subject of corruption which it will 
not say. 

It will not say that corruption and graft in the great Demo- 
cratic State of Texas has been notoriously continuous for the 
last five or six years, occupying first-page positions in the news- 
papers, splitting the Democratic Party in that State wide open, 
keeping a large percentage of the Democratic State officials 
standing trial on criminal and civil charges in the State courts, 
resulting in the disfranchisement by court decision of one of its 
governors. $ 

In making its observations upon corruption the Democratie 
convention at Houston will make no mention of the fact that 
in the solid Democratic State of Oklahoma for nearly a genera- 
tion, beginning with Theodore Roosevelt's exposé of the Demo- 
cratic Governor Haskell and continuing until a few weeks ago, 
when the Democratic legislature called itself into session in 
order to impeach the Democratic governor for alleged corrupt 
practices, only to be run out of town by the State militia upon 
his command, corruption has been the issue in every Democratic 
primary. 

It will not have anything to say of the fact that less than 
two months ago the Democratic attorney general of the State 
of Alabama after sincere efforts to convict criminals of that 
State holding high positions in the Democratic Party publicly 
announced his intention to nolle prosequi all indictments on the 
ground he was unable to secure convictions on account of the 
influences of high Democratic State officials who were interested 
in protecting the criminals and suppressing the evidence. 

The Democratic Convention at Houston will have nothing to 
say regarding the fact that Democratic State officials of Nevada 
have been found guilty of stealing something between $500,000 
and $1,000,000 of the State funds. 

The Democratic Convention at Houston will have nothing to 
say regarding the fact that the government of the State of 
Arkansas two or three years ago under Democratic control 
became so corrupt in the handling of public highway funds that 
the Federal Government had to refuse to continue to extend 
Federal highway aid in the State until a refornr was brought 
about. 

TAM MANY-CONTROLLED NEW YORK CENTER OF OFFICIAL GRAFT AND 
CORRUPTION 

Above all, none of the keynote speakers at the Houston con- 
yention, none of those who make nominating speeches, and cer- 
tainly not the platform that shall be adopted, will have any- 
thing to say regarding the wholesale organized graft and cor- 
ruption, widespread and far-reaching, which exists in New 
York City with its center in Tammany Hall, one of whose four 
leaders is Governor Smith, who will undoubtedly be the nom- 
inee of the Houston convention. There will be nothing written 
in the Houston platform upon the subject of corruption having 
the least reference to the fact that corruption and graft to the 
extent of tens of millions of dollars have already been unearthed 
in Tammany-cortrolled New York City, involving practically 
every municipal activity—schools, milk, water, school houses, 
paving, push-cart licenses, bus franchises, city pay rolls, real 
estate assessment, and that portion of the judiciary which is 
reached by municipal magistrates. 

Already it has been disclosed in court that the milk supply of 
New York City has been polluted by Tammany Hall grafters, 
Democratic politicians, ballyhooers for the Democratic nominee 
for President, who have put in their pockets not less than 
$34,000,000, a liberal portion of which was passed on to Tam- 
many Hall for the privilege of being permitted to continue such 
graft at the expense of the lives and health of New York's 
children. 

Already it has been disclosed in open court that the pay-roll 
graft so far exposed—with new disclosures daily—of the street- 
cleaning department operated by Tammany Hall amounts to 
$26,000,000 and the graft in school construction already un- 
earthed—and the investigation has scarcely commenced—totals 
over $150,000,000. It has been disclosed in open court that the 
city pay roll in only one section—the East Side, where the Dem- 
ocratic favorite is most popular—was padded to the extent of 
$27,000 in three months! 

All these grafters are Democratic politicians. The chief 
beneficiary is Tammany Hall. The graft is going on under the 
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administration of Mayor Walker, a Tammany Hall politician 
selected for the job by Gov. A. E. Smith, one of the “ Big Four” 
of the Tammany inner circle. 

There will be a great deal said in the Houston platform re- 
garding corruption, but as the campaign goes on there will be a 
great deal said about corruption that will not be mentioned in 
the Houston platform. 

There will be considerable said in the Houston platform and 
from the speakers’ rostum regarding campaign contributions 
but in all probability there will be no mention of the fact that, 
under oath before the Senate Investigating Committee, it was 
disclosed that with the campaign in behalf of New York’s 
fayorite son just beginning, with an expenditure of $103,000 in 
behalf of that candidate, $70,000 of it was contributed by the 
head of one of the largest contracting concerns in the State of 
New York. Think of the possibilities in event Tammany Hall 
gets in control of Federal affairs, and Tammany methods now 
in vogue in connection with New York City contracts are appli 
nationally. * 

No doubt in this campaign, as in previous campaigns, the 
Democratic Party will endeavor to make an appeal by a cam- 
paign of misrepresentations of the facts both as they affect 
the Republican Party and as they affect the Democratic Party. 
It will upon the part of the Democrats be a campaign of evasion, 
of denunciation, Re wild accusations, of unsubstantiated charges, 
a campaign devoted to dodging the real issues and emphasizing 
fake ones. 

On the other hand the Republican Party will go before the 
people upon the record made by seven years of Republican 
administration. It is a record which has no equal in the history 
of constructive statesmanship in this country or any other 
country. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY ALONE HAS STOOD FOR SOUND FINANCIAL POLICIES 

Take the field of public finance. The Republican Party has 
been that party which, consistently and alone, has stood for the 
past 70 years in support of sound and sane financial policies in 
connection with the administration of our Federal affairs. Dur- 
ing that period it has resisted strong temptation and terrific 
pressure upon several occasions to depart from the paths of 
financial wisdom, and has witnessed its opponent, the Demo- 
cratic Party, following every financial will-o’-the-wisp and ad- 
vocating every political vagary in order to play up to the un- 
thinking, the unsuccessful, and the “lunatic fringe” which is 
always found advocating some wild-eyed fiscal theory. 

The first responsibility which the Republican Party had in 
the realm of public finances was to provide revenue to conduct 
the Civil War and preserve the Union. It did this despite the 
fact that nearly half the Nation was in open arms against the 
Federal Government, despite the fact that those in open rebel- 
lion had a horde of influential sympathizers in the North who 
persistently back-fired the Republican administration under the 
leadership of Lincoln, and despite the fact that the largest 
financial nations abroad were sympathetic with the aspirations 
of the Southern Confederacy. The Republican Party financed 
the Civil War and by financing it preserved the United States 
of America to its present glorious position in the family of 
nations. 

Following the Civil War came the period of reconstruction 
and the liquidation of the liabilities incurred by the prosecution 
of the war. So terrific was the drain upon our Federal resources 
and so antagonistic to our Federal Government were the finan- 
cial powers of the world that at one time our paper cur- 
rency, which was issued during and subsequent to the Civil War, 
was worth less than 40 cents on the dollar, 


DEMOCRATS DECLARED FOR BOLSHEVIST CURRENCY 


The Democratic Party at this crisis in our national history 
went on record in favor of continuing the régime of cheap 
paper money, setting the precedent by its position for exactly 
the same kind of finance with which the people of this day are 
familiar in the experiences of Germany and Russia, both of 
which have since the World War sought to find a way to easy 
payment of war obligations by a flood of paper money limited 
only by the capacity of the printing press. The Democratic 
Party in its platform of 1868 expressly protested against the 
payment of any public obligations in coin unless it was so stipu- 
lated in the contract. On the other hand, the Republican Party 
in its platform of 1868 stated: 


We denounce all forms of repudiation as a national crime, and the 
national honor requires the payment of the public indebtedness in the 
utmost good faith to all creditors at home and abroad, not only accord- 
ing to the letter but the spirit of the laws under which it was con- 
tracted. The national debt, contracted as it hag been for the preser- 
vation of the Union, should be extended over a fair perlod for redemp- 
tion; and it is the duty of Congress to reduce the rate of interest 
thereon whenever it can be honestly done. The best policy to diminish 
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our burden of debt is to so improve our credit that capitalists will 
seek to loan us money at lower rates of interest than we now pay, 
and must continue to pay so long as repudiation, partial or total, open 
or covert, is threatened or suspected. 


For the next 12 years the Democratic Party consistently stood 
in favor of repudiation of debts honestly made by paying them 
off with cheap paper money not worth its face value, and they 
sought, furthermore, to prevent the return to specie payment. 
On the other hand, the Republican Party steadfastly stood for 
sound money, the payment of all debts in coin worth 100 cents 
on the dollar as the only means of restoring both public credit 
and private confidence. The Republican Party was successful. 
How successful is best set forth in its platform of 1880, in 
which it made a review of its fiscal accomplishments during 
the reconstruction period following the Civil War: 


It has raised the value of our paper currency from 88 per cent to 
the par of gold; it has restored, upon a solid basis, payment in coin of 
all national obligations, and has given us a currency absolutely good 
and equal in every part of our extended country; it has lifted the 
credit of the Nation from the point of where 6 per cent bonds sold 
at 86 to that where 4 per cent bonds are eagerly sought at a premium. 

Under its administration railways have increased from 31,000 miles 
in 1860 to more than 82,000 miles in 1879. 

Our foreign trade increased from $700,000,000 to $1,150,000,000 in 
the same time. and our exports, which were $20,000,000 less than our 
imports in 1860, were $265,000,000 more than our imports in 1879. 

Without resorting to loans it has, since the war closed, defrayed the 
ordinary expenses of government besides the accruing interest on the pub- 
lie debt, and has disbursed annually more than $30,000,000 for soldiers’ 
and sailors’ pensions. It has paid $880.000,000 of the public debt and, 
by refunding the balance at lower rates, has reduced the annual interest 
charge from nearly $150,000,000 to less than $89,000,000. 

All the industries of the country have revived, labor is in demand, 
wages have increased, and throughout the entire country there is evi- 
dence of a coming prosperity greater than we have ever enjoyed. 


It is not necessary to review at this time the next great 
financial battle in which the two parties engaged, the Repub- 
lican Party on the side of sound money and a national credit 
based upon public integrity, with the Democratic Party aligned 
in behalf of that greatest of all financial heresies, the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The Repub- 
lican Party maintained its position in the face of the honest 
and mistaken views of a large section of its membership, who 
left its national convention thinking that it had made a mistake 
in refusing to yield to the demand of those who favored the 
policy of free silver. The position of the Republican Party in 
that campaign was vindicated at the polls. It is now recognized, 
even by Democratic Party leaders, that had they been successful 
in that campaign national disaster would have followed. In- 
deed, the Democratic Party so speedily recognized that its stand 
in 1896 for cheap money was so ill advised, so unsound, so full 
of menace to the Nation and to every industry and business 
that it abandoned its position four years later for a new issue, 
that of “imperialism.” This would not have been necessary, 
nor would it have been done, had the position of the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1896 been founded upon principle and justified 
by logic or political economy. 

PRESENT REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION CARRIED NATION 
CRISIS 


The next great finanical crisis in our history was that follow- 
ing the World War, a crisis which has been handled by the 
present administration. When it came into power our Gov- 
ernment bonds were selling as low as 85. The interest on our 
public debt was greater than the entire cost of operating the 
Government prior to the World War. Although the war had 
been over for more than two years, the Democratic executives 
were demanding appropriations for their respective departments 
and ‘bureaus equal to that which they asked during the time the 
war was actually being prosecuted. 

The Republican Party came into power March 4, 1921. In 
the little more than seven years which have elapsed it has re- 
duced the interest-bearing public debt $7,000,000,000, reduced 
the annual charges approximately $275,000,000, and the annual 
routine expenditures of the Government approximately $2,300,- 
000,000. It has in the past seven years enacted four tax-rate 
reduction measures. It has enacted a tariff law which provides 
annual revenues in excess of $500,000,000. It has so improved 
the credit of the Nation that not only are our bonds all quoted 
at above par but the Secretary of the Treasury has been able 
during the period from March, 1921, to the present time to re- 
fund that portion of the public debt which was subject to 
refunding at a lower rate of interest, the exact reduction in the 
average interest rate on our public debt during that period of 
seven years being from 4.29 per cent to 3.88 per cent. During 
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that period over $11,000,000,000 of securities have been retired 
or refunded into other securities bearing lower rates of interest. 
In addition over $11,000,000,000 of our foreign loans, which for- 
eign nations made during the prosecution of the World War, 
have been refunded. Claims growing out of the war haye been 
adjudicated and settled, the last notable example of that being 
the enactment in this session of Congress of the law providing 
for the return of property to aliens of the countries with which 
we were formerly at war. 
FOUR TAX REDUCTION LAWS DURING LAST SEVEN YEARS 


‘The most important financial achievement of the present ad- 
ministration has been its four tax reductions. We have come a 
long way from the state of war-time taxation, which was in full 
force and effect March 4, when this administration assumed con- 
trol. Literally every individual and every enterprise were stag- 
gering under the terrifically high rates of the law then in effect, 
a law which was enacted in 1918. 

One of the first acts of the Republican administration was the 
tax reduction act of 1921, reducing taxes by approximately 
$663,000,000 as compared with what would haye been collected 
under the old rates. 

Then came the second tax reduction law of 1924 which ef- 
fected a saving to the taxpayers of about $519,000,000 annually 
as compared with what would have been collected under the 
rates of the revenue act of 1921. 

Then the tax reduction act of 1926 which made a cut of $422,- 
000,000 as compared with what would have been collected under 
the rates of the 1924 act. 

Then the tax reduction act of 1928, which became a law this 
month, making a cut of $222,500,000 as compared with what 
would have been collected under the rates of the 1926 act. 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF FOUR TAX-REDUCTION MEASURES 


To recapitulate the outstanding features of these four tax 
reduction laws which haye been enacted by the Republican 
Party since 1921: 

The tax-reduction measure of 1921: 

An increase in the exemption on income taxes for heads of 
families having a salary or wage of less than $5,000 a year. 
This benefited more than 4,000,000 heads of families, nearly 90 
per cent of the Federal taxpayers of the country! The exemp- 
tion for heads of families was increased $500 a year, with an 
additional increase of $200 a year for each child or other de- 
pendent. 

A repeal of all taxes on freight, express, and parcel post; 
also of all taxes on passenger tickets. 

A repeal of all excess-profits taxes. 

A repeal of all the so-called luxury or commodity taxes on 
wearing apparel, cosmetics, proprietary medicines, musical in- 
struments, sporting goods, soft drinks, and like articles. 

A repeal of all taxes on insurance premiums and dues to 
fraternal orders. 

A repeal of many of the “nuisance” taxes. 

A reduction of the minimum surtax rate from 65 per cent to 50 
per cent. 

The exemption from taxation of the first $300 of income de- 
rived from building and loan associations, Estimated upon 
the basis of the average dividends paid by building and loan 
associations, this exemption would enable an individual to in- 
vest between $5,000 and $6,000 in building and loan stock with 
the income free from Federal taxation. This affected nearly 
5,000,000 members in 9,000 building and loan associations. 

The enactment of this tax reduction law, together with the 
enactment of other remedial legislation such as the emergency 
tariff, farm relief legislation, etc., by the Republican Congress, 
resulted in a decided improvement in business, industrial, and 
agricultural conditions. The increase in prosperity made it 
very evident that the country could stand another reduction 
in Federal tax rates. President Coolidge in his first message 
to the Congress on December 6, 1923, made recommendations 
along this line. That Congress enacted another tax reduction 
law which became operative June 2, 1924. The principal 
reductions in the 1924 tax law were: 

First, A reduction of 50 per cent in normal income tax rates. 

Second. An additional reduction of 25 per cent of the tax on 
“earned income” (meaning wages, salaries, and so forth, as 
distinguished from returns on inyestments) of calendar year of 
1924 and thereafter up to $10,000 with the proviso that all 
incomes of $5,000 or under would be considered “ earned” and 
therefore subject to the 25 per cent discount. 

Third. Surtax rates payable only on incomes of $10,000 or 
more, where formerly they were payable on $6,000 or more; 
in addition the maximum surtax rate was 40 per cent ap- 
plicable to incomes over $500,000, where formerly the maximum 
was 50 per cent and applicable to incomes in excess of $200,000. 
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Fourth. Repealed the tax on telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages, nonalcoholic drinks, and on admission tickets where the 
cost of admission was 50 cents or less. The repeal of these three 
taxes saved the taxpayers $77,000,000 annually. - 

Fifth. Special tax on automobile accessories was reduced 
from 5 per cent to 2% per cent, saving nearly $20,000,000 to 
the taxpayers, 

Sixth. Repeal of the 3 per cent tax on candy, involving an 
annual saving of $13,000,000, 

Seventh. A repeal of the special tax on certain merchandise 
and jewelry, involving a saving of $13,000,000 annually. 

Eighth. Repeal of certain stamp taxes on drafts, promis- 
sory notes, bills of sale, etc., involving an annual saving of 
$7,000,000. * 

In addition, the bill provided for a blanket reduction of 25 
per cent on all income tax payable during the calendar year 
of 1924, regardless of whether it was “earned” income or not. 

By the time the Republican Congress which was elected in 
the fall of 1924 convened, there was practically an unanimity 
of opinion that a third tax-reduction measure should be put 
upon the books. 

Prior to the convening of the regular session of Congress in 
1924 the Ways and Means Committee assembled and framed a 
revenue bill embodying these reforms, which was reported to 
the House December 7, 1925. No revenue measure considered 
by the Congress in times of peace ever commanded the unan- 
imity that this bill commanded. That representatives of all 
parties laid aside their partisanship and supported the Dill is 
striking evidence of its economic wisdom and popular appeal. 

The principal provisions of the law, which became effective 
February 26, 1926, are— 

First. Maximum surtax rates were reduced from 40 per cent 
8 cent, and surtaxes were to begin at $14,000 instead of 

Second. The maximum estate-tax rate was reduced from 40 
— Fo to 20 per cent and were to begin at $100,000 instead of 

Third. The capital-stock tax was repealed. 

Fourth. The 25 per cent reduction on income tax provided for 
in the law of 1924 for earned incomes up to $10,000 was ex- 
tended to incomes up to $20,000. 

Fifth. Income-tax exempfions were increased from $1,000 to 
nae for single persons and from $2,500 to $3,000 for heads of 

‘amilies. 

Sixth. The normal rates applying to incomes were decreased 
as follows: On the first $4,000, from 2 per cent to 144 per 
cent; next $4,000, from 4 per cent to 3 per cent; on remainder, 
from 6 per cent to 5 per cent. 

Seventh. Practically all of the remaining “nuisance” taxes 
were repealed. 

The principal provisions of tax reduction in the 1928 act as 
compared with previous laws were— 

First. Corporation income tax reduced from 13% per cent to 
12 per cent, causing a net loss in revenue of $123,450,000. 

Second. An increase of credit allowances on net incomes of 
$25,000 or less, causing a loss in revenue of $12,000,000. 

Third. An allowance of 25 per cent credit on earned income 
on net incomes of $30,000. The previous act made such allow- 
ance only on net incomes up to $20,000. This change causes a 
revenue loss of $4,500,000. 

Fourth. Repeal or reduction of taxes on admissions and club 
dues, aggregating a reyenue loss of $18,000,000. 

Fifth. Repeal of automobile sales taxes, causing a revenue 
loss of $66,000,000. 

AVERAGE CITIZEN OF SMALL INCOME CHIEF BENEFICIARY OF TAX LAWS 

Thus within a period of six years the Federal tax per capita 
has been cut in half, having been reduced from $45.23 in 1921 
to approximately $25 in 1928. Moreover, all these tax-reduction 
measures have had as their object the benefit of the ordinary 
American citizen—the man with a small income. This is con- 
clusively proved by the records of the income-tax unit of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. 

The records of the Treasury Department show that more than 
2,300,000 individuals of moderate means, who had been paying 
income tax under previous laws, will not pay any income tax 
under this law. It also shows that the tax of the number who 
still pay on smaller incomes is trivial as compared with the 
amount they paid under the previous laws. 

The following table gives the amount of taxes payable by a 
married man without dependents under the last four laws for 
incomes from $3,000 to $10,000, inclusive. A married man did 
not have to pay income tax unless he had an income of over 
$2,500, because he was entitled to a $2,500 exemption even under 
the old laws. The taxes of the acts of 1926 and 1924 are figured 
on the basis of an earned income, which entitles the taxpayer to 
a 25 per cent reduction of his tax after its computation. 
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Act of | Act of | Act of | Act of 
1918 1921 1924 1926 


$20 $7. 50 |_...-..--- 
60 22. 50 $5. 63 
100 37. 50 16. 88 
160 52. 50 28. 13 
250 75, 00 39. 38 
340| 105.00 56. 25 
430 135. 00 78.75 
520 165.00 101. 25 


Not only the tax- reduction measure of 1926 but the entire tax- 
reduction and tax-revision policy and program as put into effect 
by the Republican Party since 1921 has operated constantly 
and with cumulative benefits in favor of the individual of aver- 
age income—the laborer, the clerk, the farmer, and the business 
man of modest means. 

DEMOCRATS “THINK UP" FANTASTIC THEORY OF PUBLIC ECONOMY 

In a vain endeavor to deprive the Republican Party of the 
credit of. the unprecedented tax reduction and debt reduction 
which have taken place during the last seven years Democratic 
spokesmen and Democratic newspapers have recently “ thought 
up” an explanation of these accomplishments in economy which 
they hope will befuddle the American public to the extent that 
the Democratic Party may get some credit for the savings 
which the American people are enjoying as a result of the 
Republican policies of the last seven years. This explanation is 
that a large portion of the income the Republican administra- 
tion applied to the public debt was obtained from liquidation of 
assets bequeathed to the Republican administration by the 
Democratic Party. This is a most fantastic theory. These so- 
called war assets were obtained under the Democratic admin- 
istration at almost incredibly inflated figures. War-time prices, 
which were many times those of peace time, prevailed, and the 
Democratic administration made the situation all the more 
aggravated by abrogating by Executive order the rules requiring 
competitive bidding in the sales of all material to the Govern- 
ment. It was this lavish expenditure of money at unheard-of 
prices which made America’s short participation in the World 
War cost in excess of $40,000,000,000, more per capita than any 
other government which engaged in the war, The Democratic 
administration, in order to keep places for Democratie ap- 
pointees, who were jammed into Federal offices by the tens of 
thousands during the war, refused to demobilize following the 
armistice and kept the Nation on a war-time basis in so far as 
expenses were concerned. By the time the Republican Party 
came into power a tremendous amount of the war property had 
so deteriorated in value—and still another very appreciable 
amount of it had become of practically no value whatever—that 
these so-called assets which the Democratic leaders claim their 
administration left the Republican Party, were sold at about 
15 cents on the dollar. It certainly is a new theory in business 
management and public economy to claim any credit for an 
auctioneer sale at auctioneer prices of material bought with a 
prodigal hand at fictitious prices. What the Democratic Party 
really bequeathed to the Republican Party as a result of the 
war was a tremendous public debt and an unheard-of schedule 
of taxes, all of which were levied by the Democratic adminis- 
tration during the war to provide money for the unprecedented 
expenditures, 

Quite recently Democratic leaders have been making much of 
the fact that the interest-bearing public debt was reduced 
$2,300,000,000 between August, 1919, and March 4, 1921, and 
they cite this as evidence of economy upon the part of the 
Democratie administration, which is entitled to quite as much 
commendation as the economy practiced by the Republican 
Party since March, 1921. However, the Democratice adminis- 
tration is not entitled to any credit in the reduction of the 
public debt prior to March 4, 1921, because what reductions they 
did make were made out of the money which the Democratic 
ndministration was ferced to save at the hands of a Republican 
Congress. The plain legislative history of the Sixty-fifth and 
Sixty-sixth Congresses furnish ample and conclusive proof of 
this statement. 

REPUBLICAN CONGRESS FORCED ECONOMY UPON DEMOCRATIC ADMIN- 

ISTRATION 

The campaign in behalf of public economy was launched by 
the Republican minority in the Sixty-fifth Congress during the 
last session of that Congress, which expired March 4, 1919. 
When that Congress expired by constitutional limitation it was 
found that six of the regular appropriation bills, one general 
deficiency appropriation bill, and one deficiency bill carrying 
appropriations for the Government's operation of railroads had 
failed of final passage. All of these bills had passed the House; 
in some instances they had been reported to the Senate from 
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the appropriating committees of the Senate, and in one or two 
instances they had passed both House and Senate with items 
in disagreement and had died in conference. The fact that 
they had failed of passage in a Congress, Democratic in both 
branches, was due to the determined opposition of the Repub- 
lican minority to the enormous amounts asked for in these 
appropriation bills. 

At that time there was no Budget law, due to the antagonistic 
attitude of the Democratic administrative and legislative 
branches of the Government toward any budget system. Ap- 
propriation requests came to the Congress directly from the 
various executive departments, having first been submitted by 
the heads of those departments to the President for his ap- 
proval. The total amounts requested by Democratic executives 
in the eight appropriation bills which failed aggregated $4,514,- 
151,326. The amounts allowed in the bills as they had passed 
the Democratic House or Senate, or both, to die in conference, 
were $3,767,975.974. 

The failure to pass those measures compelled President 
Wilson to call the Sixty-sixth Congress, elected in November, 
1918, in special session May 19, 1919, in order that appropria- 
5770 might be made for the next fiscal year, beginning July 4, 

The Sixty-sixth Congress was Republican in both branches, 
and organized with Republicans in control of the committees 
having charge of appropriations. The appropriation bills which 
had failed in the previous Congress were reintroduced. But as 
they were finally passed by the Republican Congress they car- 
ried total appropriations of only $2,828,283,432. This was 
$1,685,867,893 or 37 per cent less than the requests made by 
Democratic executives whose departments were affected by the 
appropriations, and $939,692,541 or 25 per cent less than the 
amounts which were followed by one or both branches of the 
Democratic Congress. That saving was due solely to the 
opposition of the Republican minority in the closing days of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

The second session of the Sixty-sixth Congress handled the 
routine regular appropriation bills for the fiscal year July 
1, 1920, to June 30, 1921. The estimates for those bills were 
submitted by Democratic executives in December, 1919. The 
total estimates of the Democratic executives amounted to 
$5,685,812,929. The Republican Congress cut these estimates in 
the amount of $1,312,417,650. There were also deficiency esti- 
mates submitted by the Democratic executives aggregating 
$680,500,000. The Republican Congress refused to grant many 
of these requests and reduced many more, making a total reduc- 
tion of $162,000,000 in them. 

The grand total of regular and deficiency appropriations re- 
quested by Democratic executives at that session of the Con- 
gress was $6,334,312,929 which they claim was absolutely nec- 
essary in order to run the Government. They not only sub- 
mitted those demands in the routine procedure, but it is a 
matter of record that when they met with opposition by the 
Republican majority in the Congress they resorted to the most 
determined and persistant campaign on the floor and in the 
lobbies of the Congress and through outside propaganda to 
compel compliance with their requests that has ever been 
directed at the Congress by the administrative and executive 
departments of the Government. The Republican Congress 
determined to reduce the outrageous expenditures of the 
Democratic administration, refused to be coerced by this pres- 
sure and made a total reduction of $1,474,422,602, or 25 per cent, 
in the amounts requested by the Democratic executives. 

Adding this to the savings made in the special session of that 
Congress in appropriation bills which had failed of passage in 
the last days of the Sixty-fifth Congress, there is a difference 
of $3,160,290,495 between the amounts demanded by the Demo- 
cratic executive officials and the amounts appropriated by the 
Republicans in Congress during the period between the armistice 
and the close of the Democratic administration in March, 1921. 

To phrase it another way, had the Republicans in the Con- 
gress granted the requests for money made by the Democratic 
officials who were in control of the Government's executive 
agencies until March 4, 1921, the Government would have spent 
$3,000,000,000 more than it did spend and there would have 
been no surplus to apply to the public debt. The record shows 
that such reduction in the interest-bearing public debt as was 
made by the Democratic administration between August, 1913, 
and March 4, 1921, was made with the savings forced upon the 
Democratic executives by the Republicans in the Congress. For 
this the Democratic administration is entitled to no credit. 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY PERSISTENTLY OPPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF BUDGET 

SYSTEM 

The Democratic administration prior to March, 1921, and the 

Democrats in the Congress not only opposed a reduction in Fed- 
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eral expenditures, but they opposed the establishment of a 
Budget system of handling public finances. The record upon 
this is plain and incontrovertible. 

The first concrete official proposal for the establishment of a 
budgetary method of handling Federal finances was made by a 
Federal commission authorized by the Congress appointed by 
President Taft in 1910. This commission made a most exhaus- 
tive survey of the Budget system and recommended to Congress 
in 1912 that it be adopted as the method of handling our Fed- 
eral appropriations and expenditures. In conformity with that 
recommendation, President Taft on July 10, 1912, addressed a 
letter to the heads of the various executive agencies directing 
them to prepare two sets of estimates to be submitted to the 
Congress, one in accordance with existing practices and one in 
accordance with the forms and recommendations contained in 
the report of the commission. (Those forms were like those 
which are now used by the Budget Bureau.) This order of 
President Taft aroused bitter criticism by the Democratic lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives. The Democratic chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropriations made a speech 
denouncing it. 

Democratic opposition to the budget system increased and 
finally became crystallized in the form of a provision which 
the Democratic House inserted in appropriation bills as follows: 


That until otherwise provided by law the regular annual estimates 
of appropriations for expenses of the Government of the United States 
shall be prepared and submitted to the Congress, by those charged with 
the duty of such preparation and submission, only in the form and at 
the time now required by law and in no other form and at no other 
time. 


The Democratic Congress thus went on record against the 
establishment of a Federal budget system. The following year 
the Democrats secured control of the executive branch of the 
Government and for six successive years they retained com- 
plete control of both branches of the Government. Notwith- 
standing the fact that during those years there was the most 
urgent need ever experienced in the Nation’s history for a 
budget system in Federal finances, neither the Democratic Presi- 
dent nor the Democratic Congress made any effort to establish 
such a system. It was not until the Republican Congress, 
elected in 1918, came into power that a budget bill was passed, 
only to be vetoed by the Democratic President. Notwithstanding 
his veto was based entirely on technical grounds, it was sus- 
tained by the Democratic House. Out of the total number of 
votes sustaining the veto, all but three were Democrats. Prac- 
tically every Democratie leader either voted to sustain the 
veto or did not vote at all. 

The Republican Party has long been on record in favor of 
the establishment of a Federal budget system. In 1916, 
astounded at the extravagance of the Democratic administra- 
tion, which had taken complete control of the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1913, the Republican National Convention declared in 
its platform: 


The increasing cost of the National Government and the need for 
the greatest economy of its resources in order to meet the growing 
demands of the people for Government service call for the severest 
condemnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic ad- 
ministration, of its shameless raids on the Treasury, and of its oppo- 
sition to and rejection of President Taft’s oft-repeated proposals and 
earnest efforts to secure economy and efficiency through the establish- 
ment of a simple businesslike budget system, to which we pledge our 
support and which we hold to be necessary to effect any real reform 
in the administration of national finances. 


The Republican National Convention in 1920 renewed this 
pledge in its platform in the following words: 


We congratulate the Republican Congress on the enactment of a law 
providing for the establishment of an executive budget as a necessary 
instrument for a sound and businesslike administration of the national 
finances; and we condemn the veto of the President which defeated this 
great financial reform. 


The Republican Party proceeded to redeem these pledges 
immediately upon assuming control of the Government in March, 
1921. The Republican Congress, elected with Harding and 
Coolidge in 1920, was convened in special session by President 
Harding April 12, 1921. The Budget bill, which had been vetoed 
by the Democratic President, was immediately reintroduced, 
passed both Houses of the Congress, and became law June 10, 
1921, in time for the Budget Bureau to be set up by the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year July 1, 1921. 

Try as they may to befog the public mind by distortion of 
the record, the critics of the Republican program of public 
economy will not be able to change the historical fact that the 
fiscal achievements of the past seven years of the Republican 
administration forms the most brilliant chapter in national 
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financing that has eyer been written in the history of either 
this or any other nation. The benefits of this program have 
directly accrued to the plain people of this country and to its 
business and commercial interests, but they have also accrued 
indirectly to the whole world, because, due to the Republican 
policy of economy and sound financing, this country has been 
placed on a permanent peace-time basis and has, by reason of 
its financial strength and example, been able to stabilize condi- 
tions throughout the world. 
REPUBLICAN RECORD OF 60 YEARS IN BEHALF OF NATION’S DEFENDERS 


Just a word as to what the Republican Party has done for 
those who have from time to time enlisted under the American 
flag to do service in behalf of their Nation. Sixty years ago 
15 9 national convention, which nominated Grant 
or ent and Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, for Vice Presi- 
dent declared— pare 


Of all who were faithful in the trials of the late war there were 
none entitled to more special honor than the brave soldiers and 
seamen who endured the hardships of campaign and cruise and im- 
periled their lives in the service of the country. The bounties and 
pensions provided by law for these brave defenders of the Nation are 
obligations never to be forgotten. The widows and orphans of the 
gallant dead are the wards of the people—a sacred legacy bequeathed 
to the Nation's protecting care. 


Since that time the Federal Government has expended 
$12,000,000,000 for the relief of the defenders of this Nation 
and their dependents. Of that sum $6,950,000,000 has been 
spent for Civil War pensions, $240,000,000 for pensions for 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, and the remainder in 
behalf of World War veterans. We are expending annually 
approximately $700,000,000 in pensions for those veterans of 
other wars than the World War and for the care of ex-service 
men of the World War and their dependents. Of this latter 
class over 600,000 have received hospital treatment, over 25,000 
are in hospitals at the present moment, and approximately 
21,000 so-called out-patient treatments are being furnished per 
month; over 128,000 have received and completed vocational 
educational training, and the records show that the majority 
of them are receiving in their present vocations an average 
wage higher than that which they received in their vocations 
prior to their entering the World War and receiving disabilities ; 
nearly 600,000 ex-service men are carrying insurance at an 
aggregate of approximately $3,000,000,000; over $1,000,000,000 
has been expended for disability compensation, and the present 
rate of expenditure for that service is $12,800,000 per month; 
while under the adjusted compensation or soldiers’ bonus act 
over 3,385,000 claims, aggregating $3,300,000,000, have been 
adjudicated. 


TWO OLD PARTIES DIFFER RADICALLY ON SUBJECT OF TARIFF 


One of the fundamental differences between the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party is their antagonistic positions 
in respect to the tariff. The Republican Party stands and has 
always stood for a protective tariff. The Democratic Party 
stands for what its party literature characterizes as “a tariff 
for revenue only,” which means a tariff written without regard 
to the welfare of American industries and American industrial 
workers. Perhaps the most concise and the most lucid explana- 
tion as to the difference between a Republican protective tariff 
and a Democratic “ tariff for reyenue only” is that furnished by 
William McKinley during his service as chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee prior to his election as President. His 
definition follows: 


It is necessary that we rightly understand what constitutes a revenue 
tariff and exactly what is meant by a protective tariff. A revenue tariff, 
as the very term implies, is a tariff for revenue only, a tariff which has 
no purpose, no object, no end in view except putting money into the 
Treasury for public purposes. It is a tariff that dismisses and discards 
every consideration save the single one of putting money into the Federal 
Treasury. A 

A protective tariff not only looks to the question of revenue, not only 
has that in view, but while raising revenue it has consideration for the 
occupation of our own people. It has concern for our agricultural and 
mechanical development. In a word, it looks to the imposition of duties 
upon those foreign productions that will fall most lightly upon our own 
people and least retard the progress of the country. The one has the 
single purpose of raising revenue, the other has the double purpose of 
revenue and protection, support of our Government, and defense of our 
own interests against the competing industries of other countries. 

A revenue tariff accomplishes but a single purpose—that of raising 
revenue; it has no other mission; while a protective tariff accom- 
plishes this and more—it brings revenue to the American Treasury 
and discriminates in favor of the American citizen. 

A revenue tariff invites the product of foreign labor and foreign 
capital to occupy our markets, free and unrestrained, in competition 
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with the product of our own labor and capital. A protective tariff 
invites the product of foreign labor and foreign capital which are 
necessary to the wants of our people (which we can not produce in 
the United States) to occupy our markets and go untaxed to the 
people, but it insists that every foreign product, the like of which is 
produced at home, or can be successfully, in quantities capable of 
supplying the domestic consumption, shall, whenever necessary to 
maintain suitable rewards to our labor, bear a duty which shall not 
be sò high as to prohibit importation, but at such a rate as will 
produce the necessary revenues and at the same time not destroy but 
encourage American production. 

It says to the world of producers, “If you want to share with the 
citizens of the United States their home market you must pay for 
the privilege of doing it. Your products shall not enter into free 
and unrestrained competition with the products of our own people, 
but shall be discriminated against to such an extent as to fully protect 
and defend our own.” 

If we were just beginning anew as a government and never had 
a tariff law, would not that be the correct principle? The things 
we can not make for ourselves or produce for ourselves we must buy 
elsewhere. Therefore we want no tax upon them; but it is economy 
for our people to buy from each other the things we can produce 
among ourselyes and for ourselves, and if the foreign producer wants 
to enjoy any part of this market he must be subject to the terms 
we shall fix in the interest of our own countrymen, That is the 
principle of protection. That is the principle of our country first 
and our countrymen first. That is the principle of home and family. 
That is the doctrine of true Americanism. 


Were it not for the continuous propaganda going on against 
the protective tariff, a propaganda which, I venture to say, 
is inspired, if not indeed financed, in a large measure by 
foreigu interests desirous of gaining entrance into the Ameri- 
can markets, it would be needless to enter into a defense of 
the theory and the practice of a protective tariff. The history 
of the development of the United States, both industrially and 
agriculturally, since the Civil War has been a history of the 
protective-tariff system. The two or three exceptions during 
this period of 60 years, and they were very brief, when the 
United States was not under a protective tariff were marked 
by industrial depression, commercial paralysis, agricultural 
distress, poverty among industrial wage earners, and bank- 
ruptcy among agricultural producers. 

DEMOCRATIC TARIFF ALWAYS BRINGS NATIONAL DISASTER 


A low tariff always brings disaster because it is based upon 
the false assumption that the interests of the producer and 
those of the consumer are antagonistic, and prosperity for one 
means exploitation of the other. There is no such division. 
There can be none. Every producer is, in fact, a consumer, and 
every consumer is a producer. Any proposition that seeks to 
divide the American people into two distinct classes and then 
seeks to prosper one class at the expense of another class is 
dishonest, is dangerous, and, if adopted, means ruin to everyone, 
That is exactly why hard times have resulted from every Demo- 
cratic tariff law which has been put on the Federal books. 

So, too, all proposals to- repeal or lower the existing pro- 
tective-tariff rates are dangerous, because in the last analysis 
they are dishonest. They are dishonest because they are a 
proposal that part of the American people can add to their 
prosperity by subtracting from the prosperity of the rest of 
the people. The farmer is told he can increase his prosperity 
if the protective tariff on manufactured goods is lowered or alto- 
gether repealed, because this would enable him to buy manufac- 
tured goods from abroad for less money than he can buy it from 
American industries. 

The industrial wage earner is told he should repeal the pro- 
tective tariff rates on food products which would enable him 
to buy beef from the Argentine, lamb from New Zealand and 
Canada, dairy products from Canada, New Zealand, and North- 
ern Europe, eggs from China, fruit from southern Europe and 
Central America for much less than he now buys them from 
American agricultural producers. Such a policy if put into 
effect would ruin both the industrial wage earner and the agri- 
cultural producer. 


FREE TRADE MEANS CHEAP PRICES, ALSO CHEAP WAGES AND CHEAP MEN 


Such a policy is consistent, however, with the theory of free 
trade which sets up “cheapness” as an economic ideal. When- 
ever the Democratic Party has succeeded in gaining enough 
power to enact and put on the statute books a tariff law of its 
own liking, it has inaugurated immediately an era of cheap- 
ness, Labor immediately becomes cheap because there is no 
employment; farm products become cheap because they have 
no market. Imported goods are cheap until by their cheapness 
they drive American goods out of the market and then they 
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advance in price. But the cheapness attained during periods of 
Democratic tariff are brought about by destroying the pur- 
chasing power of American consumers and once their purchasing 
power is destroyed it little matters to either the wage earner 
or the farmer how many bargains of cheap foreign goods are 
available for they have no money with which to take advantage 
of such bargains. Under such a régime the only beneficiaries 
are the rich who have a source of income unaffected by the clos- 
ing down of factories and the loss of markets to the agricultural 
producers. 

This experience has been repeated every time a low tariff has 
been enacted. The history of the United States, from the 
earliest days up to and including that period during which the 
Underwood tariff was in effect, shows that without exception 
every time a low tariff has been enacted we have had idle fac- 
tories, an increasing army of unemployed, tremendous increases 
in business failures because the people have no money with 
which to buy, bankrupt agriculture because the unemployed 
in the cities must of necessity cut down on their food bill, 
These combined have resulted in terrific decline in transporta- 
tion of goods both from the farm to the city and from the 
factory to the farm, which has in turn compelled the dismissal 
of tens of thousands of railroad employees and very frequently 
has thrown entire railroad systems into the hands of receivers. 
The general diminution of activity all along the line results in 
dismissal of employees in all lines of business, even those not 
remotely connected with production either on the farm or 
in the factory. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF STIMULATES AND STABILIZES INDUSTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE 

On the other hand, there never has been a protective tariff 
enacted that did not bring good times to industry and business, 
to all sections of the United States, and to all classes of citizens. 
There has never been a protective tariff that did not build up 
American industries and improve and prosper American wage 
earners. A protective tariff stimulates and stabilizes industrial 
production. It thereby benefits directly the wage earner by 
giving him steady and profitable employment. It benefits every 
enterprise selling raw material or supplies to industrial con- 
cerns. It benefits every transportation company which hauls 
the products of industrial concerns. It benefits every business 
concern which sells goods consumed by industrial wage earners. 
It benefits every agricultural producer, for 90 per cent of the 
output of the American farmer is consumed in the United 
States, and a survey conducted by the United States Department 
of Labor shows that 40 cents of every wage earner’s dollar is 
expended for food products which come from the farm, either 
directly or indirectly. 

These are not partisan statements. They are the mere recital 
of facts, abundant substantiation for which is found in the 
official records of the United States Government. 

A protective tariff stimulates industrial production. That is 
natural, for under a protective tariff American manufacturers, 
being assured of profitable production, increase their output and 
become active in seeking markets both at home and abroad for 
this increased output. The direct evidence that a protective 
tariff stimulates production is found in the figures issued by the 
United States Census Bureau for all manufacturing industries. 
This shows that in 1921, while the Underwood tariff was still 
in force and effect, there were employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries 6,937,000, receiving a wage of $8,192,952,000, and the 
value of the products of those industrial establishments was 
$43,427,224.000. The Fordney-McCumber tariff became effective 
in September, 1922. By the close of 1925 it had been in opera- 
tion three years. The industrial census of the United States 
for 1925—its being the rule of the Census Department to take 
such a census every odd-numbered year—showed there had been 
a net increase of 20.8 per cent in the number of wage earners, 
81.7 per cent in the amount of wages paid, and 44.4 per cent in 
the value of products turned out. 

Advocates of the protective tariff system have always main- 
tained that because of the stimulus it gives industrial produc- 
tion it inevitably intensifies competition which, in turn, results 
in manufacturers making lower prices in order promptly to 
market their increased and increasing output. The history of 
all protective tariffs in this country substantiates that position. 
The present protective tariff is no exception to the rule. 

For a number of years the United States Department of 
Labor has been publishing the wholesale prices of over 400 
standard commodities, embracing all lines of production. 
Wholesale prices are the accurate index of prices charged by the 
manufacturer, for the manufacturer sells directly and almost 
exclusively to the wholesaler. If the manufacturer “ jacks up” 


his prices, that fact is immediately and inevitably evidenced by 
an increase in wholesale prices, 
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PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GOODS HAVE DECLINED UNDER PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF 


According to the figures issued by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the wholesale prices of practically every 
class of manufactured goods in general use and entering into the 
houschold expenses of the average family have steadily declined 
since the present protective tariff became effective. Cotton 
goods have decreased over 30 per cent in wholesale, or factory, 
price; woolen goods have decreased over 10 per cent; silks have 
decreased 29 per cent. The only item of clothing which has not 
shown a decrease in factory prices under the present tariff is 
that of boots and shoes, yet boots and shoes and raw leather 
from which they are made and all hides from which leather is 
made are on the free list. Democratic free-trade orators, both 
on the floor of Congress and on the public platform, and Demo- 
cratic newspapers remain significantly silent regarding the fact 
that while cotton goods, highly protected, have decreased in 
wholesale price over 30 per cent, and woolen goods, highly pro- 
tected, as is also the raw wool from which they are made, have 
decreased in factory price over 10 per cent, leather goods, 
which are on the free list all the way from the raw hides to the 
finished product, have increased. 

Wholesale (or mill) prices of iron and steel, which includes 
bar iron, wire, nails, steel bars, tin plate, barbed wire, fencing 
wire, and all raw steel and iron products which enter into the 
manufacture of farm implements, have decreased 19 per cent. 
Household furniture has decreased 11 per cent, table cutlery 13 
per cent, table glassware 20 per cent. On the other hand, the 
price of labor, as represented in wages, has increased under the 
Fordney-McCumber Act, and the price of all staple farm prod- 
ucts has increased. 

This condition which is an apparent contradiction of all 
economic laws has attracted world-wide attention. - In order 
that they might study it at close range and ascertain for the 
information of their government and their industries, commis- 
sions were sent from England, Germany, Australia, and Canada. 
Each of these commissions spent several weeks in this eountry 
in intensive investigation and made a report to their respective 
governments. These reports are too lengthy to quote in their 
entirety, but the following excerpt from the report made by the 
British commission to their government in March, 1921, affords 
very telling evidence in support of the policy.of a protective 
tariff and the Fordney-McCumber law in particular. 


The value of exports of manufactured goods is small in relation 
to the total value of production, and the success of manufacturing 
enterprise depends largely upon the consuming power of a great do- 
mestic market. Manufacturers are assisted in the develop- 
ment of this market by complete freedom from tariff restrictions 
within the Union of 48 States and by protection against competition 
from outside by a strong tariff machine which is capable of easy and 
rapid adjustment to meet changing circumstances. 


In its analysis of the underlying causes of the great in- 
dustrial prosperity of the United States, carrying with it unpre- 
cedented prosperity for the industrial wage earners, the British 
commission placed as first in importance the “ mass production ” 
of American industries. At several places in its report it 
stresses the fact that the United States has reached its present 
industrial ‘supremacy in the world and prosperity at home by 
reason primarily of “mass production” which has enabled 
American industries to reduce costs and selling prices at home 
and at the same time increase wages, while it also enables them 
to compete successfully in the markets of the world. This is 
the same testimony which has been offered by others who have 
made a survey of the industrial conditions in this country. 

The relation of industrial mass production to a protective 
tariff is intimate and direct. Mass production is made possible 
only by mass consumption, plus the certainty of its continu- 
ance on a profitable basis. Mass consumption is guaranteed 
only by a protected market. Throw open the American market 
to European competitors and you would immediately destroy 
for the American manufacturer the certainty and stability of 
his market. 

The immediate and necessary consequence would be his cessa- 
tion of mass production. With his curtailment of production, 
due to the decline in his market, would come curtailment of 
employment and cut in pay rolls. This starts the toppling of 
the entire industrial structure, the destruction of prosperity 
for the employer and the wage earner, as well as those agricul- 
tural producers and business men who sell their products or 
their services to the industrial wage earner. 

SOME COMPARISONS OF WAGES IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 
There is no wonder, then, that the commissions from Eng- 


land and other countries marveled at the prosperity of the 
industrial wage earners in the United States when one studies 
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the wages paid in other countries. The British Ministry of 
Labor made a most extensive study of the industrial wage 


earner in the United Kingdom for the year 1924 and the re- 


sult of this survey was published in the Ministry of Labor 


Gazette July, 1927. It showed that the average weekly earn- 


ings of 5,000,000 British industrial workers was $11.60. This 
average was appreciably raised by the inclusion of government 
workers and public utility workers, the two highest paid groups 
in the United Kingdom. The following table taken from the 
report gives an idea of the average weekly wage paid in the 
various industrial groups in the United Kingdom: 
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Public utilities services 
Government industrial establishments 
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Now, compare this wage of skilled workers in the skilled 
industries of the United States for unskilled common labor. 
According to the data issued by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics the lowest average weekly earning of such 
labor in this country is among track workers on railroads who 
receive an average weekly wage of $17. The average hourly 
wage of common, unskilled, unorganized labor in 13 leading 
industries in this country was 43 cents. In plain language, 
common, unskilled, unorganized labor in the United States is 
paid higher to-day than the skilled, organized workmen in the 
leading industries of the United Kingdom, and of still greater 
significance is the fact that England pays higher wages than 
any other country in Europe. According to the latest available 
figures issued by the Government of France, the average hourly 
wage of all skilled workers in the city of Paris was 15 cents 
for a 10-hour day. According to the latest figures available, 
the average weekly wage of all workers in industries in Ger- 
many is $11.05; in Poland, less than $1 a day, the highest paid 
being metal workers, who receive from 73 cents to 97 cents per 
day. The average wage in 13 of the principal cities of Japan 
is less than $1 a day for all industries. 

Taking wages by industries rather than by nations, we find 
the same result. A report prepared for use of the International 
Economie Conference held at Geneva, Switzerland, May, 1927, 


‘showed the average weekly wage of cotton textile industrial 


workers in the various European countries to be as follows: 
Austria, $4.45; Belgium, $4.90; France, $5.63; Italy, $4.83; 
Poland, $3.54; Japan, $2.91. Data prepared for the same con- 
ference by the economic section of the League of Nations 
furnishes comparative wages paid in a large number of indus- 
tries, including those manufacturing office equipment and appli- 
ances, sewing machines, knitting machines, and other machines 
for domestic use, locomotives, traction engines, agricultural im- 
plements, steam fittings, weighing machines, machine parts, as 
follows, per week: 


The same source of information gives comparative weekly 
wages for the metal trades in centers of metal industry as 


follows: 


Belgium =. 
Czechoslovakia 


. ̃ ͤ—!.!.. .. ..... 


T . ͤ ͤ ...... r A 
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Comparisons could be given further, but these serve to show 
the general wage levels paid in other countries and furnish a 
compelling reason why if our wage earners are to be protected 
in their present living standards the existing protective tariff 
rates must not be lowered. 
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Students of economics have repeatedly pointed out that the 
high purchasing power which characterizes the American people 
is due to their high wages, but it should be kept in mind that 
high wages are the result of industrial prosperity, not the cause 
of it. We have high wages and correspondingly high purchasing 
power because our working people are steadily employed; they 
are steadily employed because our industries are prosperous ; 
our industries are properous because they feel sure, under a 
protective tariff, of a stable market at a profitable margin. 
Backed by this security they can and do adopt mass-production 
methods, which they could not do if they were in a state of 
uncertainty as to the stability and the futurity of their 
markets. 

DANGER TO AMERICA'S PROTECTIVE TARIFF MORE IMMINENT THAN EVER 


The danger to our protective tariff system, and to the present 
tariff law in particular, is more imminent now than it has ever 
been. Attracted by America’s market—the largest and the 
richest in the world—Huropean producers are pooling their 
forces and resources in concerted attack on our protective tariff. 
They are doing this in many ways. By the organization of 
international combines or cartels for the ayowed purpose of 
(1) parceling among their constituent members the markets of 
Europe in order to avoid destructive competition among them- 
selves at home and (2) invading the markets of other coun- 
tries, principally this country, by the device of combined de- 
structive underselling. They are doing this also by offering 
government subsidies to home industries and of home industries 
offering rebates to purchasers of home-made products, They 
are also making this concerted attack by the use of the dis- 
criminatory tariffs and by export bounties, 

In this connection it may be stated that the British Empire 
for 30 years has had operative a system of preferential tariffs 
between the United Kingdom and the British colonies, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and smaller 
British possessions, like the British West Indies, have for over 
one-quarter of a century discriminated against manufactured 
products from the United States in favor of those from their 
mother country. This discrimination has been as much as 
25 to 40 per cent. In return, the United Kingdom has discrimi- 
nated against agricultural products of the United States in 
favor of agricultural products from her colonies, This is not 
set down as a matter of criticism, for such tariff policy is 
clearly within the rights of England and her colonies. It is set 
down to show that when it comes to a matter of tariff retalia- 
tion and tariff discriminations those countries which are quick- 
est and most prolific in their criticism of the tariff policies of 
this country are the ones which have the least right to offer 
such criticism. 

The same observation applies to other countries which com- 
plain of the American tariff. A study of the American tariff 
system and the tariff systems of continental Europe discloses 
one fundamental difference, The American tariff is purely de- 
fensive and absolutely equitable. The European tariffs are 
generally punitive and grossly discriminatory.- The American 
tariff is written solely for the purpose of protecting home 
industries. It is not written for the purpose of waging warfare 
on the industries of other countries or to be used as a weapon 
in an effort to coerce other nations into making us trade conces- 
sions. The American tariff is absolutely equitable. Its rates 
apply alike to all imports, regardless of the source of origin, 
A rate on steel remains constant, no matter whether the steel 
comes from Great Britain or Germany or France or Japan. 
A rate on butter remains constant, whether the butter comes 
from Denmark or Canada or New Zealand, and so on throngh- 
out the hundreds of schedules, Furthermore, these schedules 
can not be manhandled or manipulated in order to hurt one 
country and benefit another, 

On the other hand, European tariffs are punitive and are pur- 
posely capable of manipulation. Most of them are written to be 
used for trading purposes. In the majority of cases European 
tariff rates are largely fixed by an administrative order instead 
of by parliamentary bodies, Many European nations have what 
is known as the coefficient system of tariffs, which enables 
officials to change rates overnight and as frequently as they 
desire, 

AMERICA DISCRIMINATED AGAINST BY EUROPEAN TARIFFS 


It is by means of this system of handling tariff rates, which 
prevails throughout Europe, that gross discrimination and 
equally gross favoritism in international trade is practiced, and 
of which the United States has been made the victim. There 
never has been any objection upon the part of our Government 
to any increase in any tariff rates of any nation, provided such 
increases were uniform against imports from all countries and 
not merely against imports from the United States. Increases 
in tariff rates are regarded as a domestic policy of the nation 
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making them, but where a nation fixes tariffs upon American 
imports at four to eight times the rates fixed on like imports 
from other countries, it is so obvious and so flagrant a discrimi- 
nation against the United States that it can not be overlooked 
or excused. 

The United States asks nothing more than it gives in the 
matter of tariffs. It claims and exercises the right to make a 
tariff absolutely prohibitive, if such is needed, in its judgment, 
to protect American products. It grants, without argument or 
protest, the same right to every other nation; but where another 
nation, by manipulation of its tariffs, practically excludes 
American imports of a certain classification and at the same 
time invites increased importation of like imports from other 
countries, obviously its action is not for the purpose of defending 
or protecting its home industries. 

In their assault on the American protective tariff foreign in- 
terests have the very valuable assistance of two classes in the 
United States—those who have a misguided and narrow devo- 
tion to the theory of free trade and those who have selfish, 
mercenary interests that would be forwarded by turning our 
domestic markets over to foreign producers. 

The standard argument of these American associates of for- 
eign interests is the assertion that the present protective tariff 
operates to the restriction of our foreign commerce; that, due to 
it, other countries are denied free access to our markets, which 
in turn results in the United States selling less goods abroad 
than it would otherwise. There is no foundation in fact for any 
such assertion, and there is no justification for its being made 
by anyone who poses as being possessed of sufficient information 
upon the subject of the tariff to justify his making any public 
statement, oral or written, regarding it. 

AMERICA'S FORRIGN TRADE HAS INCREASED UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


The accompanying table furnished by the Department of 
Commerce shows the absurdity of such claims. This table in 
detail shows that our exports have increased 32 per cent since 
the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff and that our 
imports have increased 63 per cent since the enactment of that 
tariff, which proves conclusively that our tariff does not handi- 
cap those nations of Europe which are engaged in the important 
work of reconstruction and rehabilitation, European countries 
are to-day selling us 53 per cent more goods than they did prior 
to the enactment of this tariff: 

{Statistics furnished by United States Department of Commerce] 
Growth of foreign trade of the United States 
(Millions of dollars) 


Years ended June 30— 


EXPORTS 


8 
Ss 
rr 


Latin America 
— — 
Oceania 


28832 28 


Total exports of 
domestic mər- 
chandi 


4,465 | 4,253 


3.824 
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The growth of our foreign trade under the Fordney-McCumber 
Act runs true to the history and experience of all protective 
tariffs. The official records of our foreign commerce show that 
during the periods the United States has been under a pro- 
tective tariff its foreign trade has always increased. The 
record also shows the equally striking and significant fact that 
during the periods the United States has been under a Demo- 
cratic tariff its foreign trade has decreased. There is a reason. 
Trade follows prosperity. A prosperous neighbor buys more 
than an impoverished one. Under a protective tariff America 
has always been prosperous. A protective tariff has always 
stimulated business and increased industrial production. In- 
creased industrial production calls for the increase of imports 
of raw materials and semimanufactured articles to be used in 
manufacturing industries. Increased industrial production 
means steady and profitable employment to millions of wage 
earners. It means a sure and stable market for the products 
of the farm. It means vastly increased business for the 
agencies of transportation and for the agencies of distribution 
of merchandise. It means that everybody has more money. 
All of this increases consumption of every conceivable com- 
modity, foreign as well as domestic, which naturally stimulates 
the demand for imported goods. 

Under free trade or a low tariff factories close and their 
employees walk the streets with empty pockets; farm produce 
rots in the fields for want of a market; railroads lay off em- 
Ployees and empty freight cars congest the sidetracks; whole- 
salers and jobbers discharge their traveling salesmen and 
retailers dismiss their clerks. Under such conditions we buy 
less at home and we buy less from abroad. When our indus- 
trial plants do not produce we have less for barter in inter- 
national trade. Nothing is more logical or inevitable than the 
increase of foreign trade under the stimulus of a protective 
tariff. It has always been so. It always will be so, and the 
present period is no exception to the rule. 


AGRICULTURE PROVIDED FOR IN EXISTING REPUBLICAN TARIFF 


The two outstanding features of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff from the standpoint of agriculture are (1) no previous 
American tariff ever approximated this one either in the number 
and variety of agricultural products given protection or in the 
degree of protection afforded them; and (2) no previous Ameri- 
can tariff ever excelled this one in the number and variety of 
commodities peculiarly essential to the pursuit of agriculture 
which are on the free list. 

I herewith append a list of the principal agricultural products 
which are afforded protection by the Fordney-McCumber tariff, 
the amount of protection afforded in each case, and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, the rate or lack of rate given the same 
products by the Underwood Democratic tariff of 1913, which was 
operative until the Republican Congress in its special session in 
the summer of 1921 enacted the farmers’ emergency tariff. I 
also append the farmers’ free list "—those commodities in gen- 
eral use in agriculture the imports of which are admitted free 
under the provisions of the existing tariff law. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Comparative tariff rates on 6 products under the present 
5 tariff act of 1922 and the Underwood Democratic tariff 


Commodity Rate of duty—present | Rate of duty—Under- 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


WBE oo — 42 cents per bushel of | Free. 
60 pounds. 
by | Sateen Semen te Se awed eee „ 5 
a het ĩ K „ 6 cents bushel of 32 
CTT 15 cents per bushel of | Free. 
56 pounds. 
Buck wheat annae 10 cents per 100 pounds. Do. 
a er E —. a per babal of Do. 
Rice, paddy or rough) 1 cent per pound cent per pound. 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
* than 1080 pounds each....| 1% cents per pound... Free. 
LASS j each cents per 
1,050 pounds each or more 2 cents Reset Do. 
Sheep $2 per LoS pound Do. 
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Comparative tariff rates on agricultural products, etc.—Continued 


Rate of duty—Under- 


— — 


234 cents per gallon 


20 cents per gallon Do. 
12 cents per pound .. 234 cents per pound. 
cents per pound, but 20 per cent ad valorem, 
not less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 
oe per 8 bn 
cents per pound... 2 cents per d. 
18 cents per pound. 10 cents i h 
50 cents per 100 pounds. Free. 
1 cent per pound. . . 20 cents per bushel of 
57 pounds. 
V cent per pound 15 per cent ad valorem. 
25 cents per bushel of 
60 ds. 
134 cents per pound bo. 
Green or dried 1 cent per pound 10 cents per bushel o“ 
60 pounds. 
Split.. IM cents per pound 9 per bushel of 
pounds. 
TTT I cents per 100 pounds | 15 per cent ad valorem. 
jn) ee ee eee cent per pound 25 cents per bushel of 
60 pounds, 
FRUITS 
Apples: 
Green or ripe_....-.....-.....--. 25 cents per bushel of | 10 cents per bushel of 
50 pounds. 50 pounds. 
FP cae 2 cents per pound. I cent per pound. 
„„ 4 cent per pound... Free. 
Green, ripe, or in brine 9 senceeesors Do. 
Cherries: 
In their natural rg. sul- 1 
phured, or in brine. 2 cents per pound 353 per bushel of 
Maraschino cherries and | 40 per cent ad valorem_} 20 per cent ad valorem. 
cherries prepared or preserved a} 
= in any Manner. 
Fresh, dried, or in brine 2 cents per pound 1 cent nd. 
Pre or preserved in any | 35 per cent ad valorem. Pok sant of bajaron 
. [ eent per pound. 1 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 


25 cents per cubie foot. 


C -| 2 cents per pound 2 cents per pound. 

Other dried grapes -| 244 cents per pound... Do. 

Currants, Zante or other -| 2 cents per pound 134 cents per pound. 
AE a . . ES 34 cent per pound, 
Ff... A AA 1 cent per pound — 5 

K . 0. 
re ee a er es 7 ee ee Do. 
Olives: 
ed Diy. See RAS See elas 20 uag per gallon 15 — per gallon, 
Pitted or staffed...) 0 canta per Enie Da 
Green, ripe, or in brine Js cent per pound 10 cents per bushel of 50 
2 cents per pound 1 cent per pound. 
44 cent per pound 10 cents per bushel of 50 
2 cents per pound 1 cent per pound. 
-| 2244 cents per crate_.__| 6 cents per cubic fc ot 
per pound 10 cents per bushel of 50 
ES eee Re eran hae! Oo ergata Do. 
2 cents per pound 
434 cents per pound. 2 cents per pound. 
4% cents per pound. 3 cents per pound. 
14 cents per pound. cents per pound. 
24 cents per pound. 2 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound 4 cents per pound. 
1 cent per pound l cent per pound. 


3 cents per pound gan per pound. 
cent per pound. 
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Comparative tariff rates on agricultural products, etc-—Continued 


Commodity Rate of wise present | Rate foe Under 
NUTS 
Walnuts of all kinds: 
Not shelled E Gi DEA prn 2 cents per pound. 
G | 12 cents per pound. 4 cents per pound. 
Pecans: 
Nee... 3 cents per pound 1 cent per pound. 
Shelled___.............-----.---| 6 cents per pound Do. 
4 cents per pound Free. 
. Do. 
1 cent per pound. Do. 
4 cents per pound Do. 
White clover.. 3 cents per pound Do. 
Clover, n. s. p. -| 2 cents per pound Do. 
Millet. 1 cent per pound. Do, 
Timothy 2 cents per pound Do. 
Hairy vetch... 2 cents per pound Do. 
Spring vetch 1 cent per pound Do. 
All other, n. oP 22.2 eents per pound Do. 
Other garden and field seeds: 
Beet (except sugar beet) 4 cents per pound 3 cents per pound. 
bd. 2 .-| 10 cents per pound. .d cents per pound. 
Carrot --| 4 cents per pound 3 cents per poun: 
Cauliflower. 25 cents per pound. . Free. 
Celeryy A2 cents per pound Do. 
Onion 15 cents per pound 5 cents per pound, 
P. 4 cents per pound 3 cents per pound. 
Radish. do Do, 
Turnip... 
Rutabaga. 


BULBS AND NURSERY STOCK 
Tulip, lily, and lily of the valley pips. 
th bulbs 


$1 per 1,000. 


multiflora, brier, rugosa, and 
other rose stock, all the foregoing 
not more than three years old. 
Cuttings, seedlings, and grafted or 
budded plants of other deciduous 
or evergreen ornamental trees, 
shrubs, or vines, and all nursery 
stock, n. 8. p. f. 
e Sash and cuttings of | $2 per 1,000 


15% ad valorem. 


$1 per 1,000. 


Grafted or budded fruit trees, cut- | 25 per cent ad valorem} 15 per cent ad valorem, 
tings and seedlings of grapes, cur- 
` rants, gooseberries, or other fruit 


vines, plants, or bushes. 


OIL SEEDS 


44 cent per pound 

40 cents per bushel of 
56 pounds, 

zz cents per 100 pounds 


15 on per bushel of 

2 oo per bushel of 

15 cents per bushel of 
47 pounds. 


Do. 
Do. 
3 cents per pound. 10 cents per gallon. 
$4 per ton $2 per ton. 
$1 per ton 50 cents per ton. 
24 cents per pound. . 16 cents per pound. 
80 cents per ton 5 per cent ad valorem. 


ARTICLES USED BY THE FARMER WHICH ARE ON THE FREE LIST UNDER THE 
PRESENT PROTECTIVE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


Farm implements and machinery: Cream separators (valued at not 
more than 850 each) ; plows; cultivators; threshing machines; harrows, 
tooth and disk; farm drills; planters; hay rakes; headers; mowers 
(except lawn mowers); haryesters; binders; farm wagons and carts; 
cotton gins; sugar machinery; reapers. 

Building materials: Building brick; lime (hydraulic); cement (hy- 
draulic) ; plaster rock or gypsum (crude); lumber; logs (this does not 
extend to logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock) ; timber (round, 
unmanufactured, hewn, sided, or squared otherwise than by sawing) ; 
boards (sawed) ; planks (sawed) ; deals (sawed) ; other lumber, but not 
further manufactured than sawed, planed, tongued and grooved (this 
does not extend to Spanish cedar, mahogany, Japanese white oak, Jap- 
anese maple and certain other wood in the log, or in the form of sawed 
boards, planks, deals); clapboards; laths, siding; shingles; telephone 
poles, of cedar or other woods; pickets and palings; hardwood lumber 
(maple, hickory and walnut). 

Fuels and lubricating oil: Coal, anthracite and bituminous; coke; 
petroleum, crude; gasoline; kerosene oil; lubricating oil; composition 
fuels (in which coal is chief component material; firewood. 
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Chemicals and allied products: Sheep dip; sulphur; antitoxins, se- 
rums, vaccines, and viruses; turpentine; rosin; borax, crude; rock salt; 
tar and pitch; wax. 

Fertilizers and fertilizer materials: Sodium nitrate (nitrate of soda) ; 
phosphate, crude and apatite; potassium chloride or muriate of potash, 
potassium sulphate, kainite, wood ashes and beet-root ashes, and all 
crude potash salts not specially provided for; potassium nitrate or salt- 
peter, crude; guano, basic slag, ground or unground, manures, and all 
other substances used chiefly for fertilizer, not specially provided for: 
Provided, That no article specified by name and Title I shall be free of 
duty under this paragraph ; calcium cyanamide or lime nitrogen ; tankage. 

Oil and ofl cake and meal: Soyabean cake and meal; cottonseed cake 
and meal; linseed cake and meal; peanut cake and meal; other oil cake 
and meal; cod liver oil, 2 

Harness and saddlery : Harness (sets valued at less than $70 per set; 
single harness valued at $40 or less); saddles (valued at $40 or less) ; 
harness and saddlery parts, except metal, for foregoing; sole leather; 
pads for horses, 

Seeds: Chickpeas or gabanzos ; cowpeas ; sugar-beet seed. 

Miscellaneous: Animals for breeding purposes; barbed wire, whether 
plain or galvanized ; binder twine; gunpowder ; needles, hand-sewing and 
darning needles; rope made of rawhide; boots and shoes made chiefly 
of leather; gloves, leather, made chiefly from hides of cattle; bananas; 
coffee; tea; tapioca and tapioca flour; newspapers and periodicals; 
books and pamphlets in foreign languages; tar and oil-spreading ma- 
chines used in road construction and maintenance; hones and whet- 
Stones ; sea herring, smelts, and tuna fish, fresh, frozen; or packed in ice. 


These outstanding factors of the present tariff enacted six 
years ago and“ in point of fact embodied in the farmers’ 
emergency tariff which was enacted in the summer of 1921 
and embodied even before that in the farmers’ emergency 
tariff the Republican Congress passed in the winter of 1920 
only to have it vetoed by a Democratic President were the 
result of careful and exhaustive study by the Republican Party 
of the needs of American agriculture. This fact should be 
emphasized because it has been only recently that the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders in some cases have commenced to talk 
about the necessity of affording some protection to the Ameri- 
can farmer. They are doing this only because they feel the 
necessity of attempting to win the farmers’ vote and not because 
of any sincere conversion to the principles of protective tariff 
System. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO PROTECTION FOR FARMER 


Whenever a Democrat gets in the company of Democrats, 
whenever a Democratic speaker addresses a Democratic gather- 
ing of political leaders or editors, whenever a Democratic key- 
noter addresses a Democratic convention, they invariably 
denounce protective tariff both as a theory and the present 
protective tariff law in particular. There is no sincerity in the 
public profession of the Democratic Party that it desires to 
give the American farmer high protective schedules. The 
Unlerwood law did not do so. The last Democratic President, 
whom all Democrats now pronounce to have been the greatest 
President the country has even seen, vetoed a farmers’ emer- 
gency tariff bill passed by the Republican Congress no later 
than February, 1921. American agriculture can expect no con- 
tinuation of existing protective rates in event the Democratic 
Party secures control of the American Congress and has in the 
White House a Democratic President to sign the tariff law 
which that Congress would pass. 

On the other hand the Republican Party's policy of protection 
for agricultural interests is not a vote-getting scheme or a 
political makeshift, but a well-considered economie policy of 
permanence based on the knowledge of world-wide agricultural 
competitive conditions and based upon the traditional policy of 
the Republican Party that all American producers whether they 
be industrial or agricultural must have protection in the form of 
a high tariff if they are to keep their own home markets and 
survive. 

It was for these reasons that high protective rates for all 
agricultural products were included in the tariff bill which is 
now a law. These rates reflected the deliberate judgment 
of the Republican Party and were in fulfillment of a specific 
pledge in the Republican platform of 1920, which read as 
follows: 


The Republican Party reaffirms its belief in the protective principle 
and pledges itself to a revision of the tariff as soon as conditions shall 
make it necessary for the preservation of the home market, for Ameri- 
can labor, agriculture, and industry. 


This pledge was made because the Republican Party at that 
time realized that agriculture was entering upon a new era, 
It was no longer an industry dependent for success upon physi- 
cal strength and climatic accidents. The introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, the growing complexities of the marketing 
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phase of agriculture, and the introduction of science in the 
preparation of soil, selection of seeds, and processes of culti- 
vation, had all combined to make agriculture truly an indus- 
try—an industry dependent, quite as much as manufacturing, 
for success and profit upon the application of business methods 
and economic laws. 

Moreover, our frontier had disappeared and with it the era 
of cheap land. Simultaneously “new country,” with virgin 
soil, cheap land, and cheap labor was being opened in other 
parts of the world. American agriculture was meeting with 
severe competition from products of these newly developing 
countries. Indeed, at that particular time, the year 1920, 
under the Democratic Underwood tariff, a larger quantity of 
agricultural imports of all kinds passed through our custom- 
houses than ever before in the history of this country. These 
imports included grain, livestock, and meat products from the 
Argentine and Canada; lamb and mutton from Australia, New 
Zealand, and England; potatoes, eggs, and dairy products 
from Denmark, Canada, and New Zealand, and other agricul- 
tural products from various quarters of the globe. All of these 
imports were admitted free of duty under the provisions of the 
Underwood tariff. 

REPUBLICANS PASS FARMERS’ TARIFF, BUT WILSON VETOED Tr 

The Republican Party did not wait until the inauguration 
of the Republican administration elected in 1920 to attempt 
to carry out its platform pledge. It controlled both branches 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, elected in 1918. As soon as the 
third session of that Congress convened in December, 1920, 
an emergency farmers’ tariff bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives. This bill provided for substantial protec- 
tion to agricultural products in striking contrast to the lack 
of any protection under the Underwood tariff, then in effect. 
That protective tariff measure, especially designed to assist 
the farmer, was opposed on the floor of the House by the 
Democratic leaders and by practically all of the Democratic 
minority. It passed the House December 22, 1920. In the 
Senate it met with the solid opposition of the Democratic 
minority, but the Republican majority passed it on February 
16, 1921. It suffered the fate of all protective tariff measures 
at the hands of a Democratic administration—President Wil- 
son vetoed it. 

On April 11, 1921, the newly elected Republican Congress 
was conyened in special session by President Harding. Almost 
immediately the farmers’ emergency tariff was reintroduced, 
and it was speedily passed, becoming a law May 27, 1921. 
That tariff law applied solely to agricultural products. It 
remained in effect until the passage of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill in September, 1922, and its agricultural schedules 
were embodied in the Fordney-McCumber law with Compara- 
tively few changes, The changes made were mostly increases 
in rates. 

During the 16 months between the enactment of the farmers’ 
emergency tariff and that of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
the operations and effect of the farmers’ emergency tariff were 
closely watched. During the consideration of the Fordney- 
McCumber bill the United States Senate called upon the 
United States Tariff Commission for a report as to the specific 
effect the farmers’ emergency tariff had had upon farm prices, 
agricultural imports, and its general effect upon agricultural 
interests. The report of the tariff commission was voluminous, 
exhaustive, and conclusive, absolutely free from theory, pre- 
seting merely the facts. Briefly, it showed the farmers’ emer- 
gency tariff had— 

First. Appreciably diminished agricultural imports. 

Second. Checked the precipitous decline of agricultural prices. 

Third. Operated to maintain a higher level of prices in the 
United States for all kinds of agricultural products than pre- 
yailed in any other country. 

It showed in detail that while prices of grain products, live- 
stock, and meat products steadily declined throughout the 
world during the calendar year 1921, the decline in the prices 
of those products was far less in this country than in other 
countries; that where prior to the enactment of the tariff 
prices of farm products had been lower in this country than in 
other countries, following the enactment of that tariff they 
became the highest in the world for that year. The report 
further showed that the farmers’ emergency tariff directly and 
positively operated to save the cattle, sheep, and wool industries 
from absolute ruin. 

All the facts in connection with the operation of the emer- 
gency farmers’ tariff argued in favor of its schedules being 
incorporated in the Fordney-McCumber tariff. Other facts 
contributed to the same conclusion. Agricultural and livestock 
interests were suffering from deflation of prices of farm prod- 
ucts, precipitated in 1920 under the Democratic administration, 
and they needed all possible legitimate economic assistance. 
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Competition from other agricultural producing countries gave 
every evidence of becoming more formidable. European peo- 
ples who had been largely dependent upon our agricultural 
products for their food supply during the World War and the 
years immediately following were not only resuming their 
pre-war agricultural activities, but in a desire to decrease their 
imports and balance their trade as far as possible, they were 
resorting to all possible stimulation of production of food at 
home. This meant an inevitable and very large decrease in 
our exports of agricultural products. All facts justified the 
schedules of the farmers’ emergency tariff being incorporated 
in the Fordney-McCumber Act, and all agricultural interests 
joined in the active desire to have them included. It is well 
within the truth to state that the agricultural organizations 
of the country, representing bona-fide producers, dictated the 
agricultural schedules of the Fordney-McCumber Act. They 
were consulted in every instance, and their desires in every 
case were embodied in the bill. 

EXISTING TARIFF RATES HAVE UNDOUBTEDLY SAVED AGRICULTURE FROM 

RUIN 


There was every reason to believe that the protective sched- 
ules of the farmers’ emergency tariff, which saved American 
agriculture from absolute ruin, would have a continued bene- 
ficial effect if embodied in a permanent tariff act. The opera- 
tion of the Fordney-McCumber tariff has justified that belief. 
Under that tariff, and because of it, all our agricultural and 
livestock interests have been immeasurably benefited. No 
amount of deliberate or ignorant misrepresentation can change 
that fact. The proof is plain, easy of access, and indisputable. 

There is no room for honest doubt that the existing tariff has 
profited American wheat growers in the sum of hundreds of 
millions of dollars; it has kept American wheat prices above the 
level of world prices and has saved the farmer his home market 
from a flood of foreign wheat that would have meant ruin and 
disaster to him. 

According to the United States market reports compiled from 
official records the Winnipeg price of wheat for the three years 
of 1914, 1915, and 1916 averaged 8 cents higher per bushel than 
the price of like wheat on the Minneapolis market. During all 
of that period the Underwood Democratic tariff, which provided 
no protection whatever to American wheat, was in effect. 

But beginning with the harvest of 1920 and continuing until 
the new crop of 1921 came in, the Underwood tariff still being 
in effect, the differential between prices of wheat in American 
markets and Canadian markets was only 4 cents a bushel. This 
statement is based upon the findings of the United States Tariff 
Commission. Points of comparison were: Sweetgrass, Mont., 
with Coutts, Alberta; Whitetail, Mont., with Bengough, Sas- 
katchewan; Souris, N. Dak., with Waskada, Manitoba, and 
Pembina, N. Dak., with Emerson, Manitoba. However, with 
the imposition of a protective tariff of 30 cents a bushel upon 
wheat, the differential between these market points immediately 
jumped to from 25 to 31 cents a bushel in favor of the American 
markets. 

BECAUSE OF TARIFF WHEAT HAS SOLD FAR ABOVE WORLD-MARKET PRICES 


Furthermore, the records of the Department of Agriculture 
show during the period of 222 weeks from July 1, 1923, to 
October 1, 1927, during all of which time the protective tariff 
has been in effect, the average price of wheat at Minneapolis 
was 19 cents above like wheat at Winnipeg, and for 59 weeks 
of that period, or one-fourth of the entire time, the average 
price of wheat at Minneapolis was 30 cents or more above the 
price of like wheat in Winnipeg. During those four crops years 
the production of American wheat amounted to over 3,000,000,000 
bushels, for which the American farmer received $602,000,000 
more than he would haye received had he sold at Winnipeg 
prices. 

No other explanation can be offered for this differential 
except the protective tariff placed on wheat by the Republican 
Party. No other market conditions, no other economic factor 
entered the equation to cause this switch of a differential in the 
price of wheat from Winnipeg’s favor to the favor of the 
American market except the enactment of a tariff law which 
took wheat off of the free list and gave it protection. In view 
of this, to make the charge, as is repeatedly made, that the 
American wheat grower does not benefit from the tariff and 
that he sells in an unprotected market is to utter an absurdity, 
to phrase it mildly. 

This benefit is given further emphasis by the fact that since 
the American protective tariff on wheat went into effect Canada 
has become the second largest producer and largest exporter 
of wheat in the world. Canada exports more than 300,000,000 
bushels of wheat every year. Moreover, according to the find- 
ings of the United States Tariff Commission the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in Canada is 33 cents per bushel less than in the 
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United States. Taking Duluth as the market for American 
wheat and Fort William or Port Arthur as the market for 
Canadian wheat, the Tariff Commission finds that the cost of 
marketing wheat, including country elevator charges, rail trans- 
portation, terminal market charges, and so forth, in Canada is 
8.84 cents per bushel less than in the United States. This makes 
a total of 42 cents a bushel in favor of the Canadian wheat 
grower. In other words, the Canadian wheat grower can lay 
wheat down at the head of the Lakes for 42 cents a bushel less 
than the American wheat grower. It certainly is no theoretical 
protection which has enabled the American wheat grower to 
obtain 19 cents a bushel more for his wheat than the Canadian 
wheat grower, in spite of Canada's annual export surplus of 
300,000,000 bushels, which can be delivered at our very bound- 
ary line for 42 cents a bushel less than American wheat can 
be produced and delivered at the same point. 

To phrase it another way, Canada is the greatest wheat- 
exporting country in the world. By reason of lower land values, 
lower labor costs, lower taxes, and lower transportation costs, 
Canadian wheat is raised and marketed at Great Lake ports 42 
cents a bushel less than American wheat can be raised and 
marketed at Great Lake ports. 

The United States is the greatest wheat-consuming country 
in the world. The only barrier between the world’s greatest 
wheat-consuming people and the world’s greatest wheat-export- 
ing people is a tariff of 42 cents a bushel. No one who is sane 
will contend that that barrier affords the American grower no 
protection, or that its removal would not be followed by gigantic 
inundation of American markets by Canadian wheat. Were the 
tariff removed, Canadian wheat, enjoying a differential of 42 
cents a bushel because of lower production and lower trans- 
portation costs, wouid undersell American wheat at every lake 
port from Duluth to Buffalo and still show a good profit. 

At this point permit me to suggest to my Democratic friends 
that their eleventh-hour conversion to the support of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill places them in a very embarrassing position. 
Either their very recent support of the McNary-Haugen bill is 
hyprocritical in the hopes of obtaining votes for their candidate 
from the sidewalks of New York, whose knowledge of agricul- 
ture is confined to raising spring vegetables in a window box, or 
it indicates upon their part an abandonment of their objection 
to a protective tariff and their admission that a protective tariff 
on agricultural products does bring the price of American farm 
products in America much above the world level of prices. The 
entire theory of the McNary-Haugen bill is based upon the fact 
that a protective tariff on farm products does work and does 
make the level of farm prices in the United States higher than 
the level of farm prices abroad. If this were not true, then 
there would be no need of an equalization fee to make up the 
difference between what farm products are sold for at the 
American price and what they are sold for abroad. 


WHAT TARIFF HAS DONE FOR AMERICAN DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


Take another example of how the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
protects farm products! Due to this tariff the dairy industry 
of the United States has been able to obtain prices for butter 
that are above the world level of butter prices and are 15 per 
cent higher than the average in this country in 1921 under the 
Democratic tariff. This increase in butter prices and the stabili- 
zation of butter prices has taken place in face of a 100 per cent 
increase in butter production in this country and an increase 
of 400,000,000 pounds annually in the exports of butter from 
competing dairy producing countries, which are able to produce 
butter from 13 cents to 28 cents less per pound than it can be 
produced in this country. 

The following are the salient facts in connection with the 
production of butter and its protection by the existing tariff. 
In 1917 creamery-butter production in this country was 
759,000,000 pounds; in 1927 it was 1,467,000,000 pounds, or an 
increase of 100 per cent. In the same period exports of butter 
from Argentine, Australia, and New Zealand increased from an 
ayerage of 124,000,000 pounds a year to 320,000,000 pounds. 
Exports from Scandanavian and northern European countries 
have increased in the same period 188,000,000 pounds. Quite 

obviously such a tremendous increase in the production of butter 
in the last 10 years had a depressing effect on butter prices in 
this country, which is the largest consumer of dairy products 
in the world. The Fordney-McCumber tariff placed a tariff of 
8 cents a pound upon butter, which at that time seemed suffi- 
cient. However, as foreign competitive conditions became more 
severe and the production of butter increased in this country it 
became apparent that the rate was not high enough. The 
Tariff Commission made an investigation which disclosed the 
fact that butter is being produced in Denmark for 13 cents a 
pound less than it can be produced in this country and is being 
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produced in New Zealand at from 24 cents to 28 cents per 
pound less than it can be produced in this country. As a result 
of this investigation, the Tariff Commission made recommenda- 
tions to President Coolidge, and the tariff on butter was in- 
creased by his order March 6, 1926, from 8 cents to 12 cents per 
pound. In the meantime, despite the tremendous increase of 
butter production, prices of butter in the United States as paid 
on the farm are 15 per cent higher now than they were in 1921 
prior to the enactment of the present protective tariff. 

No one who has studied the dairy conditions in the last six 
years, as previously set forth above, and knows that in spitu 
of them the price of butter in this country has gradually in- 
creased until it is above the world level, can doubt that this 
has been due solely to the protection afforded our dairy inter- 
ests by the schedules of the existing tariff law. 

I might go on in greater detail and show how the present 
iaw has benefitted practically every product of the farm; how 
it has prevented the importation of millions of pounds of 
Argentine beef, which, according te data collected by the 
United States Government, can be produced on the ranches of 
Argentine at 75 cents per hundred pounds, while the best show- 
ing that can be made in the United States on a ranch of 6,000 
acres with production costs at a minimum is $3.65 per hundred 
pounds. The protective tariff prevents Argentine meat, which 
is being exported at the rate of 2,000,000,000 pounds a year, 
from coming into this country in any appreciable quantity, and 
is directly responsible for the fact that beef cattle on the Chicago 
market, ever since the enactment of the Fordney-MeCumber 
tariff, have brought approximately twice as much as like cattle 
in the market at Buenos Aires, 

It is claimed, and with a great deal of justice, that our agri- 
cultural imports are yet too great due to the fact that our 
protective rates on some products are still too low. In all 
probability the present schedules are not high enough in some 
instances to afford proper protection of certain agricultural 
products. That is because foreign competitive conditions have 
developed in intensity far beyond expectations at the time the 
present tariff law was enacted. The dairy industry affords 
an illustration of such unforseen competitive conditions. There 
are many others not only in agriculture but in manufacturing 
industries. Competition in and for the world markets has 
become increasingly severe in the last six years until at present 
it is keener and more intense than ever before in the history 
of civilization. Much of this competition is aimed directly at 
the American market, American industry, and American 
agriculture. 

If AMERICAN AGRICULTURE NEEDS MORE PROTECTION, REMEDY IS NOT 

FREE TRADE 

But the history of the Republican Party for 60 years justifies 
the confidence that as fast as international competition menaces 
the American producer, whether he be on the farm or in the 
factory, just that fast will the Republican Party readjust tariff 
schedules in order to afford needed protection. For certainly 
the way to meet this increasing foreign drive to obtain control 
of American markets at the expense of American producers is 
not by lowering or abolishing tariff rates and inviting foreign 
producers to help themselves, which is the proposal offered by 
the Democratic Party which promises that in the event that it 
obtains control of the legislative and executive branches of our 
Government it will repeal the present tariff laws which it claims 
are robbing the consumer and not affording any benefit to the 
producer. 

The Republican Party stands for the policy of writing tariff 
rates high enough to preserve the American market to American 
producers, and are revising these rates upward as often as neces- 
sary to maintain this protection. Evidence of this is afforded 
in the fact that since the present Fordney-McCumber law was 
enacted tariff schedules haye been increased under the flexible 
provisions of that act on wheat and wheat products, butter, 
Swiss cheese, and cherries as follows: 

Wheat and wheat products: The rate of duty on wheat was 
raised from 30 cents to 42 cents per bushel; on wheat flour, 
semolina, and so forth, from 78 cents to $1.04 per hundred 
pounds; and was reduced on by-product feeds, such as bran, 
from 15 per cent ad valorem to 7½ per cent advalorem. This 
change was effective March 7, 1924, 

Butter: The rate of duty on butter was raised from 8 cents 
per pound to 12 cents per pound, effective March 6, 1926. 

Swiss cheese: The rate of duty on Swiss cheese was raised 
from 5 cents per pound, but in no case not less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem, to 7½ cents per pound, but in no case less 
than 3734 per cent ad valorem, effective June 8, 1927. 

Cherries: The rate of duty on cherries was increased from 
12 per pound to 3 cents per pound, effective December 3, 
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States Tariff Commission. Investigations are now under way 
by the United States Tariff Commission looking to a revision of 
the rates on eggs and egg products, corn, peanuts, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, soy beans, onions, fresh tomatoes, canned tomatoes, 
and tomato paste. To carry on these inyestigations the United 
States Tariff Commission has sent its representatives into 40 
States of the United States and into Canada, Mexico, China, 
and Italy, ; 

The complaint is made that the Tariff Commission is slow. 
That is a natural complaint from those whose business is 
suffering from inadequate protection and who desire the utmost 
haste in applying the remedy of higher rates. All of the inves- 
tigations of the Tariff Commission of rates on the above com- 
modities are under section 315 of the Fordney-McCumber Act, 
which authorizes the President, after investigation and report 
by the Tariff Commission, to proclaim such changes in rates of 
duty, within a limit of 50 per cent either way, as may be neces- 
sary to equalize the ascertained differences in costs of produc- 
tion of like or similar articles in the United States and in the 
principal competing foreign country. 

In attempting to carry out the provisions of this section, call- 
ing for ascertainment of production costs in foreign countries, 
the United States Tariff Commission has met with the most 
determined opposition upon the part of foreign producers and 
foreign governments. In no field of its endeavors has this 
opposition been more pronounced and unyielding than in those 
countries where it sought to investigate the costs of agricul- 
tural products. Some nations, notably Argentina, made the 
matter the subject of diplomatic protest, with the result that the 
United States Government instructed the United States Tariff 
Commission to recall its investigators from those countries. 

Where the proposed investigations were of manufactured arti- 
cles and might involve the disclosure of trade secrets or of 
exclusive processes and formulas, the objection might reasonably 
be raised to the United States Tariff Commission, making such 
investigation. This was the basis upon which seyeral European 
countries registered their diplomatic protest against research 
work by the commission. But where the proposed investigation 
was one of costs of agricultural products, such as flaxseed, corn, 
butter, or cattle, involving the disclosure of no secret manufac- 
turing processes, the conclusion is inescapable that the diplo- 
matic objections were raised to prevent the collection of facts 
that would have undoubtedly justified an increase in our tariff 
rates on imports of those products. 

PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS HAVE INCREASED UNDER PRESENT TARIFF 


Those who claim that the present tariff does not benefit the 
American farmer are referred to the monthly reports of the 
Department of Agriculture on farm prices, which show that 
since the tariff went into effect the price of wheat has increased 
20 per cent, rye 20 per cent, corn 70 per cent, oats 50 per cent, 
barley 60 per cent, flaxseed 27 per cent, beef cattle 70 per cent, 
calves 48 per cent, butter 15 per cent, hogs 35 per cent, sheep 
93 per cent, lambs 86 per cent, wool 100 per cent. 

Yet in the face of these nonpartisan Government statistics 
there persists free-trade propaganda that the existing tariff has 
not enhanced the value of farm products and does not give the 
American farmer the benefit of a protected home market in 
which to sell his products. Such argument is childish, for noth- 
ing could be clearer than the fact that the American farmer does 
sell in a protected market, protected directly from the cheaply 
produced agricultural products of other countries. The tariff 
prevents 300,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, produced at 42 
cents less on the bushel that he can produce it, from invading 
his market and taking it away from him. The tariff prevents 
the Argentine cattle interests, able to produce cattle at 70 cents 
per hundred pounds, from inyading his market and utterly 
wiping out the livestock industry. The tariff prevents the dairy 
products from northern Europe, New Zealand, and Australia, 
produced at much less than they can be produced in this country, 
from invading his market and destroying the dairy industry. 

One of the arguments advanced in an attempt to prove the 
protective tariff is of no benefit to the farmer, cites as alleged 
proof the decline of farm-land prices since the enactment of 
the Fordney-McCumber Act. This argument can not stand 
analysis. There is no tariff upon land as a commodity. Land 
is neither imported nor exported. The tariff, then, affects the 
value of land only in so far as it affects the value of farm prod- 
nets which, after all, must be the final basis of the valuation of 
land. The price of farm products just given indisputably prove 
farm land has a higher earning capacity now than it has had 
since the World War, and that this increased earning capacity 
is attributable to the existing tariff. Does anyone seriously be- 
lieve our agricultural and livestock interests are no better off 
now with these price increases than they would be without 
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All these increases were made by Executive order of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, following investigation and report of the United 


not sell his wheat at a price fixed by the world market. 
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them? Does anyone seriously advance the argumeut, no matter 
how much land values in some sections have declined since 
1920, that those values would not be much lower to-day if 
farmers were getting 1921 prices for wheat, corn, hogs, cattle, 
and wool? 

The plain, unvarnished truth which no amount of free-trade 
sophistry or political humbuggery can change is that the ex- 
isting tariff has been of particular benefit to the American 
farmer. Under it farm prices have steadily increased and the 
price of nonagricultural commodities have steadily decreased. 

Farm prices have increased under the existing tariff because 
(1) importation of cheaply produced agricultural products from 
other countries has been curtailed so that the American agri- 
cultural producer can sell in a protected home market at higher 
prices; and (2) because the operations of the tariff have in- 
creased the pay rolls of American industry and commerce by 
over $3,000,000,000 a year, which increased pay roll means in- 
creased market for food produced on American farms. 

Prices of manufactured commodities have steadily declined 
since the tariff became operative. Under a protective tariff 
prices of manufactured articles always decline. This is because 
a protective tariff stimulates industry and increases industrial 
production, which, in turn, intensifies competition because of the 
necessity of manufacturers marketing their increased and in- 
creasing output. 

Moreover, as already set forth, the severity of foreign compe- 
tition has so increased during the last six years that rates of 
the present tariff, which were deemed adequate when the law 
was enacted, are proving inadequate in the face of incredibly 
low labor costs in European industries, plus the destructive 
competitive methods of foreign combines, or cartels, making 
ore) efforts to establish themselves in the United States 
market, 


TARIFF HAS NOT GIVEN AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MONOPOLY OF MARKETS 


The enemies of protective tariff as a policy, and the existing 
tariff in particular, have been busy spreading the impression 
that the present tariff law gives the American manufacturing 
interests a monopoly of the American markets, enabling them to 
exploit the American consumer. The most charitable thing 
that can be said about such propaganda is that it is peddled 
by those who are ignorant. The official figures of our imports 
show there has been an increase of 16.5 per cent in textile 
imports since the Fordney-McCumber law became operative; 
an increase of 50.2 per cent in imports of glass products; and 
of 68 per cent in pottery, china, and porcelain; of 63 per cent 
in nonmetallic minerals, such as fluorspar and magnesite; 67.9 
per cent in metals and metal products, such as aluminum, steel, 
iron, ete.; 66.7 per cent in machinery and vehicles; and 35 
per cent in chemicals. 

The plain fact is the existing tariff has operated against the 
importation of agricultural products more effectively than it has 
against any other class of imports, 

Democratic tariff critics orate and write about the descending 
level of farm prices, when farm prices, in point of fact, are 
ascending. They grow vehement over the alleged profiteering 
of protected industries when, in point of fact, factory prices 
have steadily declined for four years. There is no end, appar- 
ently, to the number or variety of such misrepresentations. 

To cite an example: Speaking before a farm congress at 
Madison, Wis., last October, the Democratic Governor of South 
Dakota said: 


We no longer trade loaves of bread for a pair of shoes. The farmer 
trades his wheat for the dollar and then trades his dollar for shoes, 
This would be a fair and equitable way of arriving at an exchange 
if the same conditions existed and the same rules applied to both 
trades. The trouble is, when the farmer attempts to trade wheat for 
his dollar the yalue of his wheat is fixed by a world market. When 
he goes to trade with it for shoes the value of shoes is artificially 
fixed by tariff legislation. * If you want to put the wheat 
grower and the shoemaker upon an equal trade basis, tear down the 
tariff wall and give to both the equal benefit of a world market. 


In the first place, the wheat grower of South Dakota does 
For. 
the last four years he has been getting an average of 19 cents 
per bushel more for his wheat than the same grade of wheat 
sold by the Canadian farmer at Winnipeg or at points in Can- 
ada just across the boundary line from North Dakota. Some- 
times this differential in favor of the South Dakota wheat 
grower was as great as 30 cents a bushel. On the other hand, 
the value of shoes is not artificially fixed by tariff legislation, 
for the very simple reason that all shoes, as well as all other 
products made of leather, are on the free list. So are hides, 
from which leather is made. The tariff has not the slighitest 
thing to do with the price of shoes. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT “GOOD OLD DAYS” OF FREE-TRADE FARM PROSPERITY 


Another favorite argument of the Democratic low-tariff advo- 
cate is a comparison of farm-machinery prices to-day with 
those of the “good old pre-war days” under Democratic tariff, 
showing there has been a very great increase of farm-machin- 
ery prices during that period. But they neglect to show how 
much more the farmer is getting for his products to-day than 
he did then, and they also neglect to strike a balance to see 
whether the farmer's condition is better or worse now than it 
was then. 

A Democratic Congressman resorted to this shopworn argu- 
ment in Minnesota a few months ago and drew the following 
editorial reply from the Long Prairie (Minn.) Leader: 


A couple of weeks ago Congressman KINCHELOE, of Kentucky, ad- 
dressed a gathering of Minnesota Democrats and among other things 
he told them what the Democratic Party had done for the farmers. 

The low price of farm machinery years ago and the high price now 
was referred to as his proof of how Republican policies, particularly 
the tariff, operate against the farmers. The farmer's dollar, he said, 
has a purchasing power under the present Republican conditions of 
only 65 cents, while way back under the Democratic times it had a 
purchasing power of $1.04. 

* * $ . $ * * 

We examined a file of the Leader, going through the papers for an 
entire year, to learn what the prices of farm products were in those 
days of wrong farm methods and low Democratic tariff. We found 
that averaging the prices throughout the year hogs brought 4 cents 
per pound; wheat, 60 cents per bushel; potatoes, 15 cents a bushel; 
butter, 1214 cents per pound. 

Taking up prices paid for farm implements in those days, we found 
that the best 14-inch walking plow could be bought for $14, the best 
lumber wagon for $52.50, and the best grain binder for $125. 

When we look back to the good old days it is true that we could 
buy farm implements pretty cheap, but what we had to buy them with 
was also pretty cheap. It is well not to forget that. 

To-day the price of all kinds of farm implements are much higher. 
But while it took 3,120 pounds of hogs to buy a binder in the good 
old days, a better binder can be bought anywhere in Todd County 
to-day for 1,750 pounds of hogs. 

If a farmer wanted to buy a wagon in the good old days that we 
like to turn back to when talking about the “ purchasing power of the 
farmer's dollar,” he would have to bring in 87 bushels of wheat. To- 
day, notwithstanding the wagon costs more than twice as much in 
dollars, any Long Prairie machine dealer will be glad to trade the 
best wagon on his floor for only 63 bushels of wheat. 

If a farmer wanted to buy a walking plow back in the days that his 
“friends” yearn to have return, and he had nothing but potatoes 
with which to buy the plow, he would have had to haul in 93 bushels. 
To-day if he were trading potatoes for the same size but a much 
better plow he could easily bring in the spuds in one load, for it would 
require only 33 bushels. 

If he traded butter for what he wanted in the good old days, he 
would have had to bring in 1,000 pounds of butter to get a binder. 
To-day 402 pounds of butter buys a binder that is so much better he 
would never give the other binder a second look, 7 

A wagon costs more than twice as much as it did 25 or 30 years 
ago; but, speaking in terms of butter, it required 438 pounds of butter 
in the old days to buy a wagon. To-day the wagon can be bought for 
160 pounds of butter. 

In the good old days when everything was cheap and farmers wanted 
to trade butter for a walking plow, he would have had to hitch up 
the team to bring the load to town, for the butter would have weighed 
110 pounds. To-day, although the same plow costs twice as much in 
dollars, he could walk into town with the butter, if he wanted the exer- 
cise, because the package would weigh only 43 pounds, 

In the good old days if he wanted a suit of clothes and figured he 
could afford a $25 suit, the storekeeper would have demanded 625 
pounds of hogs for the suit, or 402 bushels of wheat, or 166 bushels 
of potatoes, or 208 pounds of butter. To-day, however, the merchant 
would be tickled to death to trade the same value suit for 179 pounds 
of hogs, or 20 bushels of wheat, or 50 bushels of potatoes, or 43 
pounds of butter. 

We do not know how Congressman KINCHELOE gets his figures about 
the 65 cents purchasing power of the farmer's dollar, but if he will 
consider the purchasing power of the farmer's products, particularly 
those which are the results of diversification, he will reconstruct his 
figures, 

The real road to farm prosperity is the road which the farmers of 
Todd County are traveling and which this newspaper has had a modest 
sbare in helping to advance. It is a road which the farmers them- 
selves have built, and they have built it through the use of better 
methods of production and better business in marketing, aided during 
the process very materially by our Republican tariff laws, which 
directly and substantially protect the products raised on their 
farms: 9 > 
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FARM ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTING BONA FIDE PRODUCERS SUPPORT 
PRESENT TARIFF 


Opponents of protective tariff on the floor of Congress, on 
the public platform, and in the editorial and news columns of 
the press, while making the general assertion that the farmers 
of the country are against a protective tariff, have failed to 
cite a single statement by any bona fide agricultural producing 
organization advocating either the repeal of the present tariff or 
a reduction of its schedules. Moreover, it is a matter of record 
that in the lengthy congressional hearings before the House 
Committee on Agriculture upon the subject of farm relief not a 
single agricultural producer, not a single representative of any 
bona fide agricultural organization, not a single representative 
of any farm bureau federation, not a single actual “ dirt 
farmer” asked that the present tariff rates be reduced or that 
the present tariff act be repealed. Is it not strange that if, as 
free-trade critics allege, the farmer is in distress because of 
the present tariff, that none of the witnesses at those hearings 
so testified, or eyen intimated? The records of the United 
States Tariff Commission are filled with petitions from agricul- 
tural producers of all kinds asking for increase in tariff rates, 
and there is scarcely an agricultural organization but what has, 
at some time within the last two years, passed resolutions in 
support of the principle of a protective tariff and requesting an 
increase in present rates rather than a decrease. 

An example of this was the action of the convention of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in November, 1927, an organization representing 
290,000 dairy farmers. One of the resolutions it unanimously 
adopted was as follows: 

It has long been ‘the policy of the Federal Government to protect 
American industry by means of import tariff duties. We believe that 
the industry of agriculture should have an equivalent protection. We 
therefore urge the Congress to levy an excise tax on all vegetable oils 
and raw materials from which such oils are produced that are imported 
into this country from the Philippine Islands. 


During the same month the American Farm Congress, at its 
annual conyention in Kansas City, adopted resolutions which 
read as follows: 


American agricultural and livestock industries have entered an era 
in which they must have protection in the home markets from un- 
restricted competition of products of countries where land is cheap, 
standards of living are low, or labor meanly paid if they are not tg 
sink to the approximate level of such countries. 

It is not in the interest of the farmers and stockmen alone that 
this protection should be maintained. For America to permit its 
own agriculture to fall into decadence, and to depend upon importa- 
tions of foodstuffs from other countries, would be most unwise. 
Reliance can not safely be placed in any other land to feed our 


people. 


Many similar resolutions adopted by various agricultural and 
livestock organizations could be quoted. Nor is this attitude 
confined to the agricultural interests of the North. Declaring 
that “the protective tariff principle is a recognized and exten- 
sively adopted program of our National Government,” the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce has memorialized Con- 
gress for higher duties upon such products as citrus fruits and 
vegetables. Similar requests were made by the Florida East 
Coast Growers’ Association, which not only went on record in 
favor of a protective tariff on all such products, but sent a 
delegation to Washington and filed a formal petition with the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

At the annual convention of the Sheep Raisers’ Association 
of Texas, held in August of last year, a resolution was adopted 
reading: 

We hereby agree that we will support in 1928 only those candi- 
dates for Congress and the United States Senate who will publicly 
declare in favor of a national policy of a just and equitable tariff 
protection. 


Associations representing peanut growers of 
North Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
have filed formal petitions with the United 
Commission asking for increased tariff rates upon peanuts 
and peanut oil. Another petition filed with the United States 
Tariff Commission by Mr. L. B. Jackson, manager of the 
Georgia State Bureau of Markets, is signed by nine southern 
Democratic governors, protesting against reduction in the duty 
on vegetable oils. 

The nine Democratic governors of the Southern States who so 
affixed their signatures to this petition were: Clifford Walker, 
Georgia; Henry L. Fuqua, Louisiana; John W. Martin, Florida: 
M. E. Trapp, Oklahoma; Thomas G. McLeod, South Carolina; 


the States of 
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Austin M. Peay, Tennessee; Tom J. Terral, Arkansas; W. W. 
Brandon, Alabama; Henry L. Whitfield, Mississippi. 

These are but a few of the indications of a revolutionary 
change in the economic and political thought of the Democratic 
South. For half a century that section of the country has been 
the stronghold of free trade, notwithstanding such Democrats 
as Andrew Jackson were protectionists. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF GIVES EMPLOYMENT TO FARMERS’ BEST CUSTOMERS 


Not only does the tariff now in effect protect agricultural 
interests by erecting a barrier against the cheap agricultural 
products of other countries, but it protects them in another way 
quite as vital to their welfare. Our domestic market during 
periods of good times consumes 95 per cent of the food products 
of our farms. This domestic consumption is the measure of 
our agricultural prosperity. When domestic consumption 
declines, prices of farm products decline. Domestic consump- 
tion declines whenever there is industrial depression. These 
facts are so fundamental there can be no disputing them. 

The United States Department of Labor has made a survey of 
the expenditures of the American industrial wage earner, based 
on first-hand investigations of over 12,000 typical homes of 
industrial employees in 92 cities scattered through 47 States. 
This survey ascertained that 40 cents of every wage earner’s 
dollar is expended for food. If the wage earner is idle, this 
expenditure is of necessity reduced to the minimum. If his 
wiiges are reduced this expenditure is naturally curtailed. What- 
ever increases employment and wages increases demand for farm 
products. A protective tariff always does this. The existing 
tariff has done it. 

In 1921 it is a matter of record that over 5,000,000 wage 
earners ordinarily employed were in enforced idleness. The 
records further show that the per capita consumption of food 
in the United States during that year was the lowest of any 
year in the history of this generation. Less meat products per 
capita, less bread, less sugar, less grain goods of all kind were 
consumed, because the American workingman was out of a job 
and had no money wherewith to buy anything except the bare 
necessities. 

Since 1921 the per capita consumption of beef and veal in the 
United States has increased 444 pounds or 495,000,000 pounds 
in the aggregate. The per capita consumption of flour in 
this country year by year since 1921 (at which time it was 
lower than for any previous year of record) has steadily in- 
wreased. So has the consumption of practically every food 
product which originates on the American farm. 

Why the difference? Because the millions of idle industrial 
wage earners of 1921 have been put to work at steady employ- 
ment and for a higher wage than ever before paid in the 
history of industry, either in this or any other country. The 
amount of wages paid by our industries has increased 32 per 
cent since 1921. Increased industrial activity naturally meant 
increased demand for raw material from mines, a tremendous 
increase in the amount of freight carried by railroads, which 
in turn meant an increase in the number of railroad employees. 
It meant an increase in the personnel of the commercial enter- 
prises which handle the output of American industries—the 
wholesale and retail concerns with their vast army of clerks, 
traveling men, and office force. This meant a proportionate 
increase in the consumption of farm products. 

The pay rolls of American industries to-day carry about 
13,000,000 individuals; the mining industry employs an addi- 
tional 1,000,000; the various transportation activities have a 
pay roll of over 3,000,000, and the business world, which in- 
cludes the wholesale, retail, and banking interests and their 
related activities, employ over 7,000,000. Here is a total of 
24,000,000 exclusive of those employed in agricultural pursuits 
and the professions whose income depends upon the degree of 
prosperity this country is enjoying, upon the amount of goods 
our mills and factories can produce and sell. Curtail home 
production by lowering our tariff and permitting a veritable 
flood of foreign-made goods to inundate our domestic market, 
and this vast army of employed would rapidly become a vast 
army of unemployed. 

Estimates based upon the volume of factory and agricultural 
production, upon the yolume of exports and imports, upon car 
loadings, wholesale sales, department store and chain store 
sales, and other data, made by conservative business repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of ascertaining the total value of 
retail business in this country, places the amount of money 
annually spent by the American people at retail stores at about 
$40,000,000,000. The analysis shows that of this amount 
$16,500,000,000 is expended for food products. 

This market for the American farmer is created by the 
buying power of the American wage earner, which in turn 
has been created by the protective tariff. This market for 
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the American farmer is to-day being maintained by reason of 
the protective tariff, It could not exist without a protective 
tariff. Every period of our country’s history under a protec- 
tive tariff has been marked by greatly increased production, 
accompanied by steady employment at good wages, resulting in 
increased consumption of farm products at higher prices. 

AMERICAN FARMER DOES NOT SELL IN “ OPEN” MARKET UNDER PROTECTIVE 

TARIFF 

What, then, becomes of the argument that the farmer, in 
the words of the Democratic free-trade advocate, “buys in a 
protective market and sells in an open market"? It goes the 
way of the old Democratic argument of Bryan's first candi- 
dacy that “the price of wheat and the price of silver go hand 
in hand.” 

The American farmer under the present tariff does not sell 
in an open market. He sells in a protected market, in a market 
made possible by the protective tariff, in a market of consumers 
whose buying power, aggregating $16,500,000,000 of food prod- 
ucts every year, is dependent almost wholly upon the mainte- 
nance of a protective tariff. Under the present tariff the 
farmer, instead of selling in an wpen market, sells in a market 
which for him is doubly protected. First, his consumers are 
protected in their wages—the highest ever paid in any country 
in the history of the world—40 per cent of which is spent for 
farm products. Second, the protective tariff sees to it that the 
food products bought by the industrial consumers are largely 
produced in the United States on American farms instead of 
being the imported products of other agricultural countries. 

The American wage earner also buys in a protected market. 
By reason of this exchange of commodities between the pro- 
tected farmer and the protected wage earner, the living stand- 
ards in the city and on the farm are maintained at a level 
better than ever experienced in this country and infinitely 
better than anything dreamed of in Europe. 

RECORD OF REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR CONSTRUCTION, PROGRESS, AND 

1 PROSPERITY 

It is the policy of the Republican Party to maintain the 
present standards of living for the American people by con- 
tinuing in force the economic policies which have made these 
standards possible. It is the policy aud the promise of the 
Democratie Party to enact such legislation in event it secures 
control of the Government as will repeal or nullify the wise, 
salutary, and progressive laws which the Republican Party has 
placed upon the statute books. There is nothing new in this 
attitude of the Democratic Party. On the other hand, a destruc- 
tive policy is characteristic of that party. Twice it has sought 
to destroy our financial system and our national credit. Three 
times it has destroyed our protective tariff system and brought 
ruin, poverty, and distress to all classes of people and all sec- 
tions of the country as a result. Twice the Republican Party 
has carried the Nation through periods of reconstruction, with 
practically every constructive measure it proposed meeting with 
the opposition of the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party 
eyen went so far as to seek to destroy the sovereignty of the 
United States of America in order to join a European political 
league. 

For 68 years the Republican Party has been a party of 
construction, upholding American traditions, defending Ameri- 
can institutions. For 68 years it has been a party laboring to 
benefit all of the people, discriminating against no section of 
America or any class of Americans. In all that period it has 
never had to abandon any policy because it was unsound, 
uneconomie, or un-American. Within that period all of its 
constructive policies have been vindicated by the judgment of 
the American people and the verdict of time. The history of 
the development of this Nation in territory, in prosperity, in 
the promotion of the welfare of its people to a point where 
they now live better, have greater opportunities for themselves, 
and finer prospects for their children has been the history of the 
Republican Party. 


SHALL THE SMALL BUSINESS UNIT SURVIVE? 


Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, the small business man and the 
small business unit are gradually passing out of existence in 
the United States. Great consolidations of wealth and business 
are moving forward in violation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
and are gradually exterminating what was once the strength 
in this country, the small business man and the small busi- 
ness unit. The grocer, the farmer, and all men who do busi- 
ness upon, a small scale were once separate and independent 
business units; but consolidated manufacturing plants, busi- 
ness houses, distribution systems, chain stores, and other great 
consolidations haye come down into the large cities, the small 
towns, and the country cross roads, and are gradually driving 
these small but independent business men out of existence. 
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The Sherman antitrust law was designed to prevent such a 
condition, especially where a monopoly in a particular article or 
system of distribution was made effectiye. 

In my own congressional district there is one of the finest 
articles of commerce in the world. I refer to slate. It makes 
the best roof, the best blackboard, and the best structural slate 
known to commerce. Yet there have been combinations of sub- 
stitute roofing and blackboard manufacturers, who have mil- 
lions at their disposal, who haye consolidated their interests and 
their plants and their distribution systems. They have put on 
high-powered salesmanship and have gone down into the mar- 
kets which once consumed hundreds of thousands of squares of 
slate and millions of feet of blackboards and have almost driven 
the slate business out of existence, 

The Federal Trade Commission, raised up by the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson to prevent a condition of this kind, is 
a dead letter. It has been so ill treated by the present adminis- 
tration that it will not lay its hands upon the special interests 
who are gradually eliminating the small business man. Millions 
of dollars’ worth of property has been rendered valueless in the 
slate fields of Northampton and Lehigh Counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as in the slate fields of Néw York and Vermont. 
My own county of Northampton, in Pennsylvania, has particu- 
larly suffered. 

The Attorney General’s department is inactive. It has per- 
mitted the consolidation of the concerns which produce steel, 
coal, oil, furniture, newspapers, building materials, and has even 
permitted the consolidation of concerns dealing in bread, one of 
the greatest necessities of life. 

The Government of the United States should not thus permit 
its people to be oppressed. My own people have been driven 
out of employment, have been compelled to leave their homes 
and go to far-distant places to work. Many of the slate indus- 
tries have gone into bankruptcy or receiverships, and it is all 
because the Federal Trade Commission and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department have continued the policy of this adminis- 
tration of permitting great combinations of those who engage 
in mechanical production of articles of commerce to engage in 
activities in restraint of trade. 

I protest against this iniquitous policy and demand a return 
to the days when the Attorney General’s department will 
amount to something and when the Federal Trade Commission 
will function and protect the business men of the country 
against unfair trade practices. 

The tax plan of this administration provided for an increase 
in the taxation on small corporations, and in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress that plan went into effect. I believe that those who 
are able to pay Federal taxes should pay them in proportion 
to their ability to pay. I am opposed to the present policy 
of this administration of imposing the great burden of taxa- 
tion upon the small business man, the small business unit, and 
upon the professional man who earns a comparatively small 
income, 

If we permit business to be diffused among the people gen- 
erally; if the small business man and the small business 
unit may continue so that a man and his family may acquire 
moderate wealth in a lifetime of endeavor, we have accom- 
plished real results; but the present policy of this administra- 
tion will soon develop a condition where there will be only 
two classes of people in our country—the extremely wealthy 
class ruling our country through the purchase of elections, 
and the laboring class of people, who will be too poor to offer 
effective resistance against governmental oppression. 

The safety of our country rests in the great middle class of 
our people. The small business man and woman, the profes- 
sional man and woman, and the working man and woman who 
are interested in raising their families, building a home, and 
providing for some security in savings against old age, are 
the people upon whom we must rely in emergencies. 


PANICS SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following brief statement, giving 
the history of panics in the United States since the Civil War. 

The Republican Party again comes with its ridiculously 
absurd position in attempting to win popular favor on the plea 
that it is a “prosperity party.” 

The claims made by Republican politicians and spellbinders 
are not in accord with the facts. 

Heretofore I made a speech in the House on the achievements 
of the Democratic Party in which I dwelt at some length in 
disproving this allegation of the Republicans, who were claiming 
then as now that their party was the “ prosperity party.” 

When a falsehood is repeated again and again in campaign 
after campaign, even the first inventor of the story sometimes 
accepts it as a fact. Briefiy, I will give the facts as to panics. 
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Those who are familiar with the history of legislation and 
have taken interest in public affairs will recognize the truth of 
these statements. 

BLACK FRIDAY 

The first financial crash after the Civil War was in 1869. It 

was caused by Jay Gould and Jim Fisk trying to corner the gold 
of the country. They succeeded in buying up a good share of it 
and put the price up to $1.60 in currency. On “ Black Friday” 
the crash came and brought ruin to thousands of people, closed 
banks and industries of every kind, and for a year or more 
resulted in hard times and misery all over the country. Yet 
the Republican Party controlled every department of the Gov- 
ernment. The very name of Black Friday” still brings a 
shudder to every man who was old enough to feel its disastrous 
effects. This was the beginning of a series of panics which 
took place every few years while that party was in power. 

PANIC OF 1873 


In 1872 the campaign was conducted largely on the prosperity 
issue. An army of Republican speakers declared eyerywhere 
that if prosperity was to continue the Republican Party must 
be continued in power. The result was an overwhelming victory 
for the Republicans. Within a few months after the reinaugu- 
ration of President Grant in 1873 a panic swept over the coun- 
try that laid our industries prostrate and closed a large share 
of the banks throughout the United States. A panic is a sudden 
fright. Every branch of the Government—Congress, President, 
and the Supreme Court—were then entirely controlled by Re- 
publicans. Instead of the voters being rewarded with pros- 
perity as they had been promised, they were given five long 
years of the hardest times ever known in this country. Business 
of every description was paralyzed, soup houses were established 
in all the large cities, and dire distress was on every hand. 
Older persons will remember with a feeling of horror the awful 
conditions which surrounded them. This continued until 1878. 

The campaign of 1876 was fought on the hard-times issue, the 
Democrats claiming the Republicans were responsible for all 
the misery it had caused, while the Republicans claimed that 
the cause was beyond the control of any party to bring on that 
panic. The Democratic candidate had a plurality of 260,000 in 
that election. No change had been made in the tariff rates, 
which were as high as during the Civil War, yet the panic was 
one of the worst ever known. ~ 


PANIC OF 1883 


In 1883 another panic came in full force, extending through- 
out the United States. There was terror in Wall Street and 
consternation in every city between the two great oceans. 
Thousands of banks and industrial institutions were closed, and 
in many sections of the country this panic was more disastrous 
than any of the others. It is generally referred to as a severe 
depression, but starvation among the working people was very 
great. Hard times was one of the issues on which Grover 
Cleveland was elected the following year—1884. Throughout 
this period the Republican Party was continuously in power in 
all departments of the Government at Washington. 

PANIC OF 1£93 


In 1892 there was a panic all over the world. It was first 
felt in Australia and Argentine Republic. Some English bank- 
ing houses were heayily interested in securities in those coun- 
tries. This brought about many failures, among them being 
the banking house of Barring Bros., of London. This caused 
a collapse in all the countries of Europe, and as Europeans 
held some five billion dollars of American securities they at once 
unloaded a great quantity of them for whatever these securities 
would bring. A vast amount of gold left the United States 
for Europe. The stringency was felt in America severely in 
the fall of 1892 and many predictions of a panic were made 
before the election. During January and February, 1893, while 
Benjamin Harrison was still President and a Republican Con- 
gress was in session, banks and business houses of all kinds 
commenced to fail, and before the new President and his Con- 
gress had time to change a single word in any law the panic 
spread throughout the United States. If it is possible to pre- 
vent a panic by legislation it is necessary to have control of the 
law-making power before it commences. This the Democratic 
Party did not have. Is there any honest man anywhere who 
will say, in all candor and honesty, that the party which had 
just come into power, while every law on the statute books 
had been either enacted or approved by the Republican Party, 
could be responsible for the panic that was so widespread over 
the entire country? Beyond all question, if either party could 
be held responsible, the one under whose laws the country was 
governed would be the responsible party. Furthermore, it 
should be remembered that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
prepared plates for the large bond issue which was inevitable. 
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These plates, prepared in February, before Harrison’s admin- 
istration, expired March 4, are still in existence. 

This panic was still on and in full force in May and June, 
1893, while the tariff law was not changed in any way until 
September, 1894. The first effects of this panic were felt nearly 
two years before the tariff law was changed by the Democrats, 
while its worst stage was reached 16 months before the new 
tariff law was enacted. Long afterwards, when the people 
were supposed to have forgotten all about the dates of the 
beginning of the panic and the enactment of the new tariff law, 
the Republican newspapers and orators spread the report that 
a flood of imports caused by the low tariff that brought on this 
panic, which actually was in full force at the close of the 
Republican administration, but why there should have been a 
flood of imports a year and a half before the rates on imports 
were lowered has not been explained. 

It is not true that there was a flood of imports after the 
passage of the Democratié tariff law. The Government reports 
show that during the entire time the Wilson tariff law, enacted 
during the Cleveland administration, was in force the average 
imports were $40,000,000 a year less than during the duration 
of the McKinley law, which it succeeded. In other words, there 
was a great decrease in imports instead of an increase, although 
the Republican press has often proclaimed that there was a 
great increase of imports. This fraud has been exposed many 
times in the last 20 years, yet there are editors and speakers 
so ignorant or so untruthful they continne to make the same 
false and inaccurate statements, perhaps with the hope that a 
falsehood well stuck to is as good as the truth, 

“Telling a falsehood is just like hiding in a fog” some one 
has aptly said. As soon as the sun or wind scatters the fog 
there is no longer anything to hide behind; and in this case, 
whenever anyone who knows the facts tells them, there is no 
longer any way to hide, and usually the men who haye made 
these false statements deny they have eyer made them. They 
rely solely on the supposed ignorance of their hearers, which 
is worse than hiding in a fog. When this false position is shown 
up they say, “ Well, while the tariff law did not go into effect 
until long after the panic started, it was fear of tariff that 
caused it.” 

If that were the case, the question comes up, Who spread the 
alarm? Who made the scare? It was members of the Repub- 
lican Party. Its newspapers came out day after day with 
great scare-head lines announcing the coming of a panic and 
telling the people not to buy any more than the bare necessities 
of life. The people became alarmed and stopped buying every- 
thing except something to eat, and this closed the mills and fac- 
tories all over the land. 

Which party was responsible for that, the calamity howlers 
or the administration, which has not had time to make a single 
move? Your own judgment will answer that. If the law 
which was enacted a year and a half after the panic started 
was the best law ever put upon the statute books, it could not 
have affected in the least degree the things that had happened, 
You see how unfair that was. That can be illustrated by the 
story of a peaceful, harmless dog that quietly trots down the 
street and a half dozen men run ahead of him screaming, “ Mad 
dog! Mad dog!” And there is a panic in the crowd, resulting 
in injuries or death. Who is to blame, the harmless dog or the 
loud-mouthed calamity howlers? Of course, it was the howlers, 
both orators and newspapers, and they were members of the 
Republican Party. 

PANIC OF 1907 


Now let us pass to the next severe panic, where there likewise 
can be no doubt who was responsible. In 1907, with the Re- 
publican Party in power for the 10 preceding years and con- 
trolling every branch of the Government, with crops the largest 
ever known and no panic abroad, a severe financial crash came 
to the country, which the Republican Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Mr. Ridgely, said was the most severe panic in a century. 
Millions of persons were thrown out of work and a large share 
of them were out for two or three years. 

This was only 20 years ago and most of us can remember it. 
Soup houses were established in all our large cities, and the 
working people suffered untold misery. If the Democratic 
Party had been in power, what a great howl would have gone 
up. Instead the large newspapers refused to publish even the 
facts in the case and boasted afterwards that they had pre- 
vented a far worse panic by suppressing the facts. If they had 
pursued this course in 1893, business would have run along 
almost in its natural course. This shows how they placed 
partisanship above patriotism. Some of these newspapers have 
made little improvement. Some are worse; but it is to be hoped 
that upon the whole they are better, certainly not so bitterly 
partisan. 
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RETIREMENT OF EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it was argued that the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald bill was discriminatory of the commissioned 
officer as against the enlisted man. There was much discus- 
sion pro and con. 

I investigated the matter and found the disabled emergency 
Army officer was the oniy one out of nine officer classes to 
have been left out. The members of the cther eight classes 
had all been cared for by the Government. The Tyson-Fitz- 
gerald bill aimed to right an injustice. The enlisted men 
could not be helped by the defeat of the bill; it could mean only 
injury to the emergency officers. There is no discrimination 
against the enlisted man by giving the officer what is due his 
rank, I therefore supported the bill, and am just as willing 
to do everything reasonably possible for the enlisted man. 

I have actively supported all legislation in the interests of 
all our veterans and their dependents. Hardly a day has 
passed since I have been a Member of Congress that I have 
not had opportunity to render some aid to ex-service men or 
their dependents in connection with pensions or increase of 
pensions, insurance settlements, compensation, hospitalization, 
and so forth. I believe the people who have actually made sac- 
rifices for their country are entitled to every consideration. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorn I insert the following address which I delivered 
5 the United States Tariff Commission on February 24, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the United States Tariff Commission, 
I represent the twenty-sixth congressional district of New York, one of 
the largest fluid-milk districts in the United States, the output of which 
goes mostly to New York City. 

The dairy industry, which stands sccond to none in the United States 
in size and importance, comes here to-day to request increased duties 
or adequate duties to afford protection against the quantities of cream 
and milk shipped into the United States, and particularly into New York 
State, from Canada, a part of which is used to make butter within the 
United States and thereby escape payment of the existing duty of 12 
cents a pound on imported butter. Certainly if any amount of fluid 
milk is being shipped from Canada to be made into butter in the 
United States it is only fair and just that the duty on milk and cream 
should be raised to a level comparable to the present duty on butter, I 
am strongly of the opinion that the dairymen of New York State and 
elsewhere are entitled to increased protection as against the fluid milk 
and cream supply from Canada, regardless of its being used in part for 
butter. 

The dairy industry in the United States produces more wealth than 
the steel industry, and should secure reasonable protection and 
encouragement from the Federal Government, as it reaches into every 
household. The dairymen of New York haye to undergo large expendi- 
tures to comply with the drastic State and city supervision and health 
regulations. The Lenroot-Taber bill has partially extended these regu- 
lations to the Canadian supply, but they are difficult to enforce in a 
foreign country. 

The typhoid epidemic in Montreal last summer, I understand, resulted 
from impure milk, although it was hushed up by the authorities. Such 
a condition could not exist in the New York milk shed, and I for one 
would like to see increased duties for our dairymen who comply with 
the expensive health regulations and added protection for the health 
and lives of our children, 

If the protective principle is right, it should be extended to give 
adequate protection to agricultural and dairy products just as much as 
to manufactured articles and other protected industries. 

The prosperity of our country has been built up on the protective 
principle, which has made possible the American standard of wages and 
of living. Our wage earners are the best paid, best housed, best 
clothed, and most contented in the world. Revise the tariff downward 
and permit competition from the underpaid labor of Europe or the 
Far East and the economic supremacy of the United States will crumble 
and the disastrous days of 1914 will be revived, with its soup kitchens 
and millions of unemployed. 

Instead of revising the tariff downward I believe that the time has 
come when agricultural products should be given the same amount of 
protection as other industries. The farmers of both the East and West 
have to buy in a protected market and sell in competition with the rest 
of the world. The remedy is not in a downward revision of the tariff 
but in affording adequate protection on what farmers produce; they are 
entitled to the same consideration as other protected industries, no 
more or no less. Believing that the principle of equality or parity is 
sound and that industries should be treated alike, without favoritism, I 
have introduced a bill to increase the duties on various farm products 
which are suffering from foreign competition, such as dairy products, 
eggs, vegetables, hay, and poultry. It seems to me to be fair and just 
that the rates on agricultural products should be on a level comparable 
to the rates that are effective in other industries. I believe it would 
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be practical to pass a special emergency tariff bill limited to pro- 
viding adequate protection on agricultural products. If the Govern- 
ment affords proper and reasonable protection to the farmer, it will not 
only increase his buying power but also help other American industries. 


EXPENDITURES OF ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. HAMMER, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend remarks 
in the Rxconb I include statements submitted to the Subcom- 
mittee of the District of Columbia in its investigation of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital and comments thereon. 

COAL CONSUMPTION 


In Document No. 1538 (Report of the District of Columbia 
Tnvestigation Before the House District Committee, 1926), on 
pages 1273-1274, appears a report of expenditures for coal at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital covering a 10-year period. 

This report shows the amount expended to have been more 
than $200,000 in some years. The expenditures for the year 
1920 were $222,489.35; for 1923, $200,327.40. And a total 
average for 10 years shows an expenditure sufficient to purchase 
more than— 

SEVEN TONS OF COAL PER ANNUM PER CAPITA POPULATION 

These expenditures have decreased during the last two or 
three years to about $150,000 per annum, due to the lower price 
of coal. It is safe to say that not less than $100,000 per annum 
of this amount is sheer waste. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

The hospital claims it has nothing to do with the purchase 
of this coal; that it is purchased through requisitions made on 
the Bureau of Mines. This bureau is under the Department 
of Commerce, of which Herbert Hoover is the head. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, where this unexplained waste oc- 
curs, is controlled by Doctor Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
who therefore makes the requisition for the coal, the contracts 
of which are placed. by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 

Doctor Work issues the requisitions and contends that this 
large amount of coal is necessary and is used by the hospital. 

MR. HERBERT HOOVER PLACES THE CONTRACTS—WHO GETS THEM? 


On June 27 I mailed three letters, copies of which I give 
below. At this date—afternoon, July 2—I have received replies 
from none of them. 

June 27, 1928. 
Mr. J. R. McCart, 
Comptroller General, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Mr, McCarL: I would be glad if you would send me a 
copy of your report of the unnecessary waste of coal and boilers pur- 
chased at St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

The Gibson Committee requested that a supplementary report be 
made, but this supplementary report has not been received. I would 
be glad if you would advise me why this supplementary report has 
not been made. Mr. Homer A. A. Smith looked after this matter. 

I shall appreciate a prompt reply. 


Very truly yours, Ws. C. HAMMER. 


JUNE 27, 1928. 
Dr. W. A. WHITE, 
Superintendent St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. WHITE: Please advise me of persons with whom con- 
tracts for fuel and boilers haye been made for the last few years and 
the amount of each contract. 

Very truly yours, Wu. C. HAMMER. 

June 27, 1928. 
Mr. E. C. FINNEY, 

Acting Secretary, Interior Department, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Finney: I would be glad to have the names and 
addresses and the amount of each contract awarded for fuel and boilers 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital for the last six years, if this is not troubling 
you too much, 

I shall appreciate a prompt reply. 

Very truly yours, Wu. C. HAMMER. 


The Government has been paying from $150,000 to $200,000 
annually for coal for this asylum, which is many times more 
than should be used in this institution. 

These conditions have continued under Dr. Wiliam A. 
White, superintendent, who has been retained in office by 
Doctor Work, and the same waste appears in the purchase of 

BOILERS IN THE POWER PLANT 

The boiler capacity : 

In 1916 was 3,300 horsepower to a population of 3,193. 

In 1919 was 3,600 horsepower to a population of 3,586. 

In 1926 the population was slightly over 4,000, and at that 
time Superintendent White called on Congress for an appro- 
priation of $750,000, a part of which was needed for additional 
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(See 1926 report of hospital, page 11, second para- 


boilers. 
graph.) 

It is evident that the hospital considers it necessary to have 
a boiler capacity equal to one horsepower per capita population. 

In 1925 the boiler capacity at St. Elizabeths was 3,600, which 
Superintendent White said was not enough. He wanted more 
boilers, In the same year the entire District of Columbia and 
suburbs, with over 500,000 population, were served from Ben- 
ning Road station of the Potomac Power Company with a 
capacity of 26,000 horsepower, a ratio of 1 horsepower for 19 
population, 

WHILE ST. ELIZABETHS REQUIRES 1 HORSEPOWER FOR 1 POPULATION 

St. Elizabeths, supplying only 3,600 people, has a boiler plant 
one-seyenth as large as is required for the whole District of 
Columbia and suburbs with over 500,000 people, and they 
clamored for still more boilers in the official reports. 

Mr. John A. Savage, director of the American Equity Asso- 
ciation, who compiled facts for the hearings and presented 
them to the District Subcommittee, states that he has the proof 
that no longer ago than last month two good boilers were con- 
demned, wrecked, and removed by the St. Elizabeths authori- 
ties “on orders from higher up” to make room for the installa- 
tion of unneeded new boilers. 

These extravagances in the coal consumption and boiler in- 
stallation in the power plant of this institution coming under 
the administration of Doctor Work, Secretary of the Interior 
Department, falls to the lot of Doctor Work, a man well versed 
in asylum management since he started his career running his 
asylum at Pueblo, Colo., and is therefore well equipped to 
understand the correct management of asylum affairs. It is 
difficult to understand why there should be such waste and lack 
of economy in the fuel supply and boiler equipment at St. 
Elizabeths. 

It is a notable fact that in denying the claims of the Miami 
Indians, of Indiana, on H. R. 12101, of Mr. Ebaan HOWARD, 
of Nebraska, the Interior Department pleaded that the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended following out the President’s “ pro- 
gram of economy.” 

REPEATED INVESTIGATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE BY CONGRESS 

Exposures of conditions at St. Elizabeths Hospital made to 
the Gibson committee resulted in the House of Representatives 
instructing Comptroller General McCarl to investigate this 
institution. 

Mr. McCarl investigated, spending thousands of dollars for 
experts, and reported to Congress, but never mentioned the coal, 
which had been particularly pointed out, and was one of the 
main reasons for having the investigation. The report returned 
on the boiler plant was inaccurate and misleading, as shown 
by official records. This was pointed out to the chairman, 
Mr. Geson, who confronted Homer A. A. Smith, MeCarl’s chief 
investigator, with the yearly reports of the hospital, which con- 
tradicted his statements. 

Mr. Smith, on being called before the subcommittee and 
questioned on the neglect of the coal bills and the incorrect 
report on the boiler plant, promised to submit a supplemental 
report. This supplemental report has never been submitted, and 
Smith resigned from the comptroller’s office shortly after the 
request was made for the supplemental report. 

Mr. Savage further states to members of the committee that 
the subject of these expenses was taken up with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. E. C. Finney, and an offer made 
to remedy the waste in coal consumption in the power plant. 
Mr. Finney refused to avail the department of this offer to be 
shown how these expenses can be cut down. 

It is a notable fact that while Congress was laboring with 
its investigations of St. Elizabeths Hospital the Secretary of 
the Interior imported into the District of Columbia a group of 
alienists who were associates of his and of Superintendent 
White—they are members of the psychiatrie orgdnizations—to 
make their own investigation instead of a congressional investi- 
gation. When their report was finished Doctor Work sent it in 
to Congress, but Congress refused to accept it as correct, and it 
was not permitted to be printed as a publie record. 

Mr. Savage says that he had a definite appointment with 
Doctor Work's committee, at which he presented the informa- 
tion about the extravagant coal consumption and the boiler 
plant, but that Doctor Work's committee refused to accept or 
consider these facts. 

Doctor Work mailed out under Government frank a number 
of these reports to Members of Congress, but later, after this 
franking privilege was challenged, the amount of postage due 
for this was returned to the United States Treasury. The 
expenses of Doctor Work's committee were refused to be allowed 
to be paid out of Government funds. 
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Mrs. Myrtle de Montis, secretary of the American Equity 
Association, calls attention to the fact that the two “mental 
hygiene” bills introduced to amend the laws of the District 
of Columbia, which were prepared in the office of Doctor Work 
and sent to Mr. Zrutman for presentation to the House, would 
empower a Cabinet member to confine a citizen from a Govern- 
ment department, or anyone arrested by the police authorities 
in the District of Columbia, in St. Elizabeths Hospital on “ cer- 
tification,” without auy court trial whatever unless a trial was 
requested. „ 

These matters seem to be of serious moment, and should be 
brought to the attention of the public and this extravagance 
discontinued. 


ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Rxconn, I insert the following address, which I delivered 
at the annual banquet of the Woman's International League at 
the New Willard Hotel on Friday evening, May 4, 1928: 

NICARAGUA 

The partisan attacks and the sneers of the foreign press haye com- 
bined to try to make the United States out as a great imperialistic 
nation seeking to exploit Central American countries. Nothing is 
further from the truth. Free and independent Cuba is the proof of the 
sincerity of our policy toward Latin America. We responded to the 
Macedonian cry of crushed and bleeding Cuba and sent our Army to 
drive out the cruel and autocratic power of Spain from the Western 
Hemisphere. We defeated the Spaniards; we restored order; we 
stamped out yellow fever; and we helped to establish a stable govern- 
ment. That is the true American policy. When we promised to free 
Cuba, the old, imperialistic governments of Europe laughed, as none 
believed such a thing possible, and sneered just as they now sneer when 
we state that our marines will be taken out of Nicaragua after the 
election in November. a 

We have no selfish aims of aggression; we do not want a square foot 
of Nicaragua; we do not seek to exploit their natural resources. There 
is nothing to exploit, and more particularly there is no sign of it. 

Our marines first went to Nicaragua under President Taft, stayed 
there for eight years under President Wilson, and were withdrawn by 
Secretary of State Hughes of 1925. They were sent back in 1927 as 
the disorders became widespread owing to the war between the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals, which menaced the lives and property of foreigners, 
Great Britain even sent a cruiser to Nicaragua to look after the inter- 
ests of her nationals. However, our State Department assumed the 
responsibility under the Monroe doctrine and assured the British Goy- 
ernment we would extend our protection to their citizens. 

Instead of exploiting the Nicaraguans our armed forces have saved 
the lives of both the Conservatives and Liberals who were fighting each 
other to the death, We saved the lives of hundreds of wounded ; we fed 
and cared for them, whereas left in the jungles without medical help 
they were doomed to be devoured by the vultures. 

Instead of exploiting a small weak nation we have brought about an 
armistice between two warring parties and saved that war-stricken coun- 
try from death and desolation, Both factions together turned over to 
us about 14,000 rifles. We have consented at the request of both the 
Conservatives and the Liberals to supervise the elections in November 
and thereby help establish a sound and stable government based on the 
approval of the people. We have entered into a compact at the request 
of both sides to supervise the elections and to withdraw the marines 
before then would be a gross breach of good faith. 

When the election law was proclaimed last week giving the American 
officials the legal right to supervise the elections, the Liberals, who are 
the opposition party, held celebrations throughout the country and in 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua. 

The guerrilla warfare being conducted by Sandino is the one dis- 
cordant note. He may be a bandit or a patriot, but whatever he is 
practically all the leaders of both factions and people of the country 
want us to remain there until after the election is held. 

I am in accord with the policy of the administration to protect 
American property and lives, to uphold the Monroe doctrine, and to help 
establish a sound and stable government in Nicaragua. I do believe, 
however, that our State Department makes a mistake in not requesting 
the cooperation of the Central American nations or of Argentina and 
Brazil in supervising the election. They may refuse, but it would show 
the world that we had no ulterior, selfish, or imperialistic aims. 

The European nations, which for a century have been grabbing up 
all available land in Africa and Asia, and have recently seized Syria 
and Mesopotamia, continue to condemn us as a great imperialistic nation, 
whereas if Cuba, Mexico, or Nicaragua had been within their spheres of 
influence they would have been gobbled up long ago. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY AND FARM RELIEF 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the House, 
I hereby extend my remarks by inserting therein a speech on the 
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subject of farm relief delivered by me on June 14, 1928, before 
the Republican National Convention at Kansas City, The speech 
followed addresses by five or six supporters of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, who urged the adoption of a plank favoring farm 
legislation of that type, all of whom had, however, discussed the 
politics and not the economics of their proposal. This speech 
was in direct support of the majority plank in the platform 
which was overwhelmingly adopted upon roll call by the con- 
vention, and is a statement of the position both of the adminis- 
tration of President Coolidge and of the present attitude of the 
party upon this great question. The speech is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for four years, as has been 
said by Mr. Murphy, the American farmers, through their organized 
representatives, have appeared before the doors of Congress asking for 
legislation. For four years, twice by the act of the Congress, twice by 
the veto of the President, they have been denied the specific proposal for 
which they have continuously contended. That makes, as Mr. Murphy 
has said, a situation where this convention of the Republican’ Party 
should accord to the question the consideration that any great group 
of American citizens is entitled to at the hands of their fellow 
citizens. 

The sincerity of these men who have appeared before you on this 
platform to-day in their advocacy of their proposal I do not question, 
I believe that many of them have reached the point of almost fanatical 
belief in their nostrum. 

I resent, however, as the Representative of a purely industrial eastern 
district, the implication that there is any conflict between the opinion 
of the industrial East and the West on the fundamental question that 
every American citizen is entitled to equality before the law. [Applause.] 
Repeatedly in my own district, which contains not a farmer, have I 
urged the adoption of some constructive farm-rellef program, even 
though its effect might be some increase in the cost of living, and to this 
day not one protest has reached my ears. The people of the East have 
no objection—indeed, will gladly favor any program of farm relief 
which, in their judgment, the situation demands and which they belicye 
will be effective for its purposes. 

Nor, friends in the East, can we afford nor should we deny the 
existence of an agricultural problem, It is not exactly such a problem, 
in my opinion, as it has been here defined upon the floor. But that 
certain of the staple crops of agriculture and those men producing them 
are to-day suffering from a large combination of economic causes can 
not be denied. Thus far we agree in full with the minority here to-day. 
We believe in their sincerity, we are sympathetic with their purpose, we 
concede the existence of a genuine problem. 

But, my friends, you have just heard six speakers who have addressed 
you in behalf of the minority plank, and has one of those speakers fixed 
his argument upon the plan they propose? Or have they all confined 
themselves to discussing the politics and not the economics of the 
proposal? 

I have yet to hear on the floor of Congress any man who was willing 
to appear and argue in detail and attempt to prove and demonstrate 
the economic soundness of the MeNary-Haugen bill, [Applause.] Year 
after year they have changed its form. But still, to this great mid- 
western country, the title MeNary-Haugen is the charter of agricultural 
equality. And yet there is not one man, in my opinion, on the farms 
of America who can explain what McNary-Haugen” really is. [Ap- 
plause.] And when I say that I say it because there has not been a 
man in Congress that could, [Laughter and applause.] And you have 
to-day heard the ablest exponents of McNary-Haugenism—the men who 
lead the farm movement in the United States—on this platform for 
an hour and a half, and not one of them has mentioned it except by 
name. 

Now, friends, the Republican convention is not going to be stampeded 
on an economic question by political considerations. [Applause.] It 
we were considering only polities in the disposition of this question in 
Congress or in the conyention, of course the Republican Party would 
accept that thing which a great organized minority demands. But the 
Republican Party has never in its political history made politics the 
chief criterion of its position. [Applause.] 

What is the McNary-Haugen bill and its proposal? It starts upon 
the premise that the protective tariff guarantees to every American 
producer the amount of the world price plus the tariff. Well, I take 
it that if the General Motors Corporation chooses to make three times 
the number of automobiles that the American people choose to buy the 
General Motors Corporation will sell those cars for less than the 
European price plus the tariff. The same thing is true as to any 
commodity manufactured or grown. The tariff is fully effective on 
butter. The tarif is fully effective on wool, The tariff is fully efec- 
tive on cream and milk from Canada. It is effective as to every com- 
modity of agriculture that the American farmer grows if he does not 
grow a surplus beyond the domestic requirements of the American 
consumer. When he grows a surplus the tariff is not effective, nor 
is it effective for the manufacturer who likewise makes a surplus, 

Starting from that premise they propose to make the tariff effec- 
tive as to the crops of which we produce a surplus, That includes 
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cotton, where we have no tariff and where two-thirds of the crop is 
always exported. That includes wheat and corn—wheat, of which we 
always grow a surplus; corn, for which we have no export demand, 

Now, to do this trick they want to set up a Government-controlled 
corporation or a Government-controlled agency, and they want the 
Government to contract with that agency. Under the terms of the 
contract they ask that the Government shall direct and finance that 
agency to purchase all of the commodity grown in the United States 
which the American consumer will not buy and force up the domestic 
price to the tariff level. Then they want to turn around and sell that 
over in Europe for whatever they can get for it, and they want to 
charge that loss, as they say, against the producer over here by means 
of an equalization fee or a charge against the commodity itself. In 
other words, they are trying to do the impossible thing of making 
profits out of taking losses in the world's markets. [Applause.] 

The amount of the loss they bave got to take has got to be paid by 
the fee, and the amount of that loss will be the difference between 
what they pay for it here and what they sell it for abroad. 

They have persuaded the American farmer that the proposal means 
that he will pay the bill for his own operations. Waiving the question 
as to whether he pays it or the consumer, the fact remains that the plan 
of the equalization fee is either a tax upon consumption or a tax upon 
production, and, whichever it is, I have yet to be persuaded that either 
of those types of tax is economically wise or socially desirable. And 
no matter how the bill is to be paid, I have yet to be persuaded that 
the Government in peace times should enter directly into the purchase 
and sale or the fixing of the price of the products of the farm. 

The real meat of the proposal, gentlemen, is, however, something 
different. I do not believe that initially the proponents of this matter 
realized the path upon which their logical reasoning must carry them 
eventually. But, to-day, they haye reached it, and two of their speakers 
here have proclaimed it. o 

There is a form of organization of American agriculture, voluntary 
In its nature, which to-day has been highly successful in many groups 
and in many sections, known as cooperative marketing associations, 
organizations of farmers to meet what is perhaps the real crux of their 
situation, namely, that to-day they are 6,000,000 individuals com- 
peting in an organized world with highly organized buyers. Those 
cooperatives have been successful, except that they say, “ We can not 
wholly solve this matter because we can not make all the farmers come 
in; and, if we can not make them all come in, then the ones in are 
doing a service for the ones who stay out, and the ones who are in are 
paying the bill.“ And, therefore, they want this plan to induce and 
enforce cooperation, 

Now, my friends, enforced cooperation, whether it be of capital, of 
labor, or of agriculture, is not in consonance with the genius of Ameri- 
can institutions, [Applause.] When we reach the stage in this country 
where we are going to say to any man what he must do with the 
profits of his industry or of his labor we have departed from those 
traditions of the Republic under which it has grown to its present 
grandeur. 

Against it, what does the majority plank offer to the American 
farmer; what has the administration for four years offered to the 
American farmer, only to have from his lips, through his represent- 
atives, as you haye heard here to-day, not economic argument, but the 
political demand for the MeNary-Haugen bill or nothing? [Applause.] 
We have offered proposal after proposal of constructive relief. We 
renew that offer in the platform here to-day. We offer the assistance— 
not the power—of the Government to produce organization. We 
offer every aid in the whole structure of our Nation to induce the 
farmers to join together, to induce them to unify their efforts in 
the disposition of their commodity, to induce them to join the co- 
operative associations voluntarily—not to have the dues of the 
association checked off at the door of the Treasury. 

We offer them a Federal farm board devoted to the interests of 
agriculture. We offer them any reasonable financial assistance out 
of the Treasury of the United States in the early days of their organiza- 
tion—before they have tried and tested it—before they have reached that 
point of capital ability on their own account which will enable them to 
finance it themselves—we have offered them any reasonable assistance 
from the Treasury for the purpose of furnishing the finances—to do 
what? To stabilize the prices of their commodities. To limit the spec- 
ulation in commodities. To furnish the mediums of distribution and 
marketing of their commodities. To enable them, on their own hook 
and under their own management, to operate and control their own 
business. 

My friends, the proposals differ in detail, it is true, but more— 
they differ in that one great fundamental principle. The proposal 
of the minority report eventually can mean only that the Government 
of the United States shall place its hand upon agriculture and here- 
after run agricultére. The consumers to-day constitute 70 per cent 
of the people and the producers are but 30 per cent. And yet the 
McNary-Haugen bill to meet an emergency would hand over the 
absolute control of agriculture to a government which in the long run 
must be dominated by the 70 per cent who are consumers, 
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The majority report says, “We will help the farmer of the United 
States to build up his own control, his own management, his own 
organization in order that he may from now henceforth be as he has 
been from time immemorial, the great independent backbone of 
America, the American farmer whom no man controls.” [Applause.] 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress has ended, and under the leave granted to Members 
of Congress to print in the Recorp their statements on any sub- 
ject I request insertion of certain remurks which I made at the 
Memorial Day exercises at the Battle Ground National Ceme- 
tery, Brightwood, D. C. In other words, the cemetery in which 
was buried the remains of American soldiers who fell in the 
fighting around Fort Stevens, in the District of Columbia, during 
the Civil War. ; 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I feel deeply the honor wbich has been 
tendered to me on appearing here to-day on the same platform with 
John M. Kline, Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of the 
Republic, chairman, and John Clagett Proctor, vice chairman, and 
Maj. John Eavy, and Rey. Daniel L. Snyder, who furnished the invo- 
cation, and Mr. Arthur Bradley White, who recited the Star-Spangled 
Banner, and Mr. Theodore Hardy, who recited Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address, and Mr. L. F. Randolph, who presented the tenor solo, 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, and Rey. William L. Mayo, who pro- 
nounced the benediction, and also Mrs. Mullenberg, who sang the 
Recessional, and the Thirteenth Engineer Band, George A. Horton, 
band leader, and the Battle Ground Quartette, and the guests of 
honor: Maj. Gen, Lansing H. Beach, Col. William B. Ladue, Hon. 
Eugene Black, Hon. John C. Box, Maj. Gen. John L. Clem, Hon. 
Ben. G. Davis, Maj. Gen. Robert C. Davis, Hon. Proctor L. Dougherty, 
Hon. Lynn J. Frazier, Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, Prof. R. L. Haycock, 
Hon. Ira G. Hersey, Maj. Gen. I. W. Ireland, Hon. Blair Lee, Maj. 
E. Brooke Lee, Col. E. M. Markham, Mr. Theodore W. Noyes, Mr. 
Harley V. Speelman, Hon. Sidney F. Taliaferro, Hon. Frederick N. 
Zihlman. 

I have come here to-day to say a few words upon this sweetly 
solemn occasion and in this imposing presence. It is my duty to 
endeavor, to the best of my feeble ability, to give suitable expression 
to the sentiments which have brought you here and to the teachings of 
the hour. I feel sure that you have come here to-day prepared to 
sneer at no words of eulogy and ready to decry no utterance of com- 
mendation bestowed upon heroic deed and heroic dead. 

NOT ONE WAR ONLY 

There are millions with us standing in salute to-day to the armies 
of the dead, while they, with their deeds and scenes of sacrifice, are 
passing in review. The graves over which the Nation so tenderly bends 
to-day are not the work of one war only. I am persuaded, fellow 
citizens, the chief glory of the world and its civilization to-day is the 
freedom enjoyed by Americans. Many of us believe that this citizen- 
ship was divinely ordained. It has always been and is destined always 
to be full of all civil and religious liberty. It is a citizenship cherish- 
ing justice, embellishing freedom, and adorning manhood. All along 
our wending way it has been deemed worth fighting for and worth 
dying for. Every war fought by America, every degree of progress it 
ever attained, every onward step it ever took to establish that citizen- 
ship is to be honored and remembered by the citizens of to-day. And I 
am sure that on this occasion we would accord full measure of praise 
and attention to every sacrifice, whether of time or treasure, of limb 
or life, made in this stupendous campaign for pure and potent manhood. 

THE CIVIL WAR 

But, fellow citizens, the Revolution brought no Decoration Day, the 
War of 1812 established no permanent memorial custom, and the 
struggle with Mexico and Spain seems to have rendered no such occa- 
sion a necessity. It was reserved for another controversy to develop 
so much hayoc of life, to tear such gaps in the ranks of manhood, to 
harrow so many homes with heartbreak, and to create so much of 
courage and of patriotism and of zeal as to contribute the main interest 
to this day and occasion, For this hour the thoughtful elders of this 
Nation live again in the tumultuous times of 1861. 

RUSHING EVENTS 

Visions of fast-rushing events rise to-day in the mind of the middle- 
aged man. He remembers the preliminary excitement. The country 
convulsed from day to day by ominous occurrences. Each State 
trembling beneath the mighty blows struck by renowned champions of 
public opinion. Every community stirred to its foundations in the 
mighty crisis. 

At last the crash comes, and the fire is opened upon and against that 
devoted place, Fort Sumter. The patience of the Union's friends can 
endure no more. The forbearance of even the Chief Magistrate is 
exhausted. Sorrowfully he turns from the despairing presence of the 
angel of peace and reluctantly beckons to the majestic spirit of war. 
The peaceful people respond as though called to participate in a summer 
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spectacle. Every county tenders its company; every city its regiment ; 
every State its batteries. “With malice toward none and charity for 
all” call after call comes from the Capital for troops. The call is not 
in yain. Massachusetts sends her noblest; New York puts forth her 
product; Ohio furnishes her bravest; California dispatches her boldest ; 
Illinois forwards her best—hundreds whose names we know; thousands 
more whose names are to us unknown; the whole grand heroic host. 


LIKE A BENEDICTION 


The fragrance of their memory hovers over us to-day like a benedic- 
tion from the past. 
“ Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 

Dear as the blood ye gave, 

No impious footstep here shall tread, 
The herbage of your grave. 

Nor shall your glory be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot, 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And Glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


After the passing of 63 years probably twenty hundred thousand of 
the soldiers of the Union are to-day in their graves. We would remem- 
ber and honor them all; garlands for the humblest as well as for the 
proudest; blossoms for the nameless as well as for the famous; the 
latter will not fail of praise, the former we must not forget. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The new President, leaving his IIlinois home for the National 
Capital, is so surrounded by menacing difficulties that he owns his 
strong mind, courageous heart, and mighty soul to be unequal to 
the unprecedented task. To his neighbors assembled to bid him fare- 
well he says: ‘There has fallen upon me a task such as did not rest 
even upon the Father of his Country, and so feeling I can not but turn 
and look for that support, without which it will be impossible to per- 
form that great task. I turn, then, and look to the great American 
people and to that God who has never forsaken them.” 

Grand and sublime figure, how he towers aloft in his pure nobility; 
how he guided this struggling and suffering country with patient, 
merciful hand; how he stood like a shield and a bulwark strong and 
firm between the Union and all the perils that assailed it. Fling open 
the baskets! Pour forth the flowers! Cause his tomb to blush and 
to quiver and to glow with all the beauty and the loveliness and grace 
that nature can bestow, and still the spirit of the grand, majectic Lin- 
coln will break trom beneath the fragrance, and, rising Godlike over us, 
reflect the light of a matchless integrity and prudence over all that 
is or will be fair and good in Americanism. 

THE GRANDEST VICTORY 

Ladies and gentlemen, you and I know that Abraham Lincoln re- 
ceived the help that he prayed for—received it from 20,000,000 loyal 
hearts and from the Infinite Power on high. Abraham Lincoln put 
one hand into the outstretched palm of the American people. With 
the other he laid a strong hold on the almighty arm of the Almighty 
God. And standing there, supported by humanity and supported by 
Divinity, he fought the grandest fight and won the grandest yictory 
the human race has ever seen. 

MAN'S HAND CAN HELP 


In the mighty days of 1861 to 1865 referred to by your chairman 
in introducing me, it is true that my father was Governor of Illinois— 
war governor. I, myself, have some precious memories of that time, 
although I was very small, and indeed little more than a baby boy. 
But a boy 4 years old, who hears nothing but one thing, and that the 
flag, the flag, the flag, morning, noon, and night, “the flag and the 
Union,” at breakfast, dinner, and supper for four long years will re- 
member; and every mother of a child here knows it is possible. 

The most precious recollection that I haye of my father is of how 
he used to get up and walk the floor at night, forward and back, for- 
ward and back, hour after hour, hour after hour, all night long; with 
wringing hands and streaming eyes and breaking heart, agonizing for 
some one far away ; before he died, and he died when I was 12 years old, 
I asked him if that midnight march really occurred; in other words, 
whether it was a creation of my own brain. His reply was that it was 
by no means imagination, that those were “ the telegram nights” when 
telegrams would come in, reading “Great battle to-day, 10,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, over half the regiments from Illinois engaged“; 
that he could not sleep because those suffering ones were his boys, 
appealed to by him to enlist. 

WHY HE WALKED 


He said, All over Illinois I begged them to go into the Army, ap- 
pealing to them for the honor and glory of Illinois and the Stars 
and Stripes; and they went; and I can see their white faces yet as I 
appealed to them and they listened, standing about the platforms in the 
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light cast by the glare of flaring torches; their white faces I can see 
them yet; and so when the telegram nights came I could not sleep; 
that is why I walked the floor many and many a night. 

He told me of how he went to hig first battle field; he gave his 
note for a hundred thousand dollars, and with the money thus bor- 
rowed from patriotic bankers (patriotic then as patriotic now) he 
took a steamboat all filled with nurses and surgeons, with cots and 
with bandages, with surgical supplies and delicacies for the sick to 
that battle field; upon his arrival, my father, desiring to be the first 
man to land, started down the gangplank the moment it struck the 
river bank, but two soldiers started up and they said, ‘‘ Here, take this 
boy.“ and they threw into my father's outstretched arms a wounded 
soldier boy, chest all lacerated by a fragment of a shell, right arm 
hanging only by the shreds of the skin, and my father received the 
precious burden and turned and staggered up the gangplank with it, 
and just as he reached the deck of the steamboat proper the boy opened 
his eyes. 

And my father said that there was in that boy's look both agony 
and ecstacy; the agony of the approaching dissolution, the ecstacy of 
knowing he was giving his young life that liberty might live; and he 
struggled and said, “Oh, who are you?" “Oh, my boy, I am the 
Governor of Illinois,” and that boy said two things—one was, My 
governor,’ and the other, “Tell mother"; and then he died right 
there in those arms, in which many others died later. 

O sacrifice, sacrifice, the memory of which is like a blessed bene- 
diction as long as liberty lives! Who shall say how much that 
governor’s soul was strengthened by that contact? Who shall say 
how much comfort came to that boy’s soul from it? 

What was it all for? It was to establish—yea, to establish and to 
maintain. Some things just don't merely happen, Washington crossed 
the Delaware just in time, Lafayette came over just in time. France 
aided us justein time. Just so the Oregon came around the end of the 
world to Santiago just in time, and our boys arrived in France just in 
time. God does move in the affairs of men. 

OUR DUTY 

The bare fact remains—and we must face it—that you and I are 
not to have this experience. We must devote ourselves to other things, 
to things not dramatic, not sensational, not connected with the glamor 
and the pageantry of battle. It is for us to make sacred the service 
of the country by showing deference to all its symbols and to those 
who go forth to make the bodily sacrifice constantly faced by the soldier 
boy. We must send him away in all wars with a smile. We must 
convince him in all wars that all the way from his station on the firing 
line, all the way back to his home, there is a direct and unsevered 
chain of sympathy and support. 

We must give, of course, out of our resources, even as we have given 
to the first Liberty loan, the second and the third and fourth and fifth, 
even as we have given to the American Red Cross its first war fund 
and its other war funds, even as we have given to the Y. M. C. A. or the 
Knights of Columbus, even as we have given to the war recreation fund 
and every other holy cause. 

But there are other ways than mere giving of money. The 10,000,000 
American women who were 10 years ago doing war service at this hour 
are giving a gracious gift, more precious than silver or gold. 

The mothers, wives, and sweethearts who in such days crush their 
loved ones in their embraces and say nothing—who can measure the 
help coming from their hearts? Fathers and brothers and comrades 
of the 5,000,000 who did go, how their cool and quiet backing will 
bridge the ocean and the land. We must not forget, either, the effect 
upon our allies and the world as we prove to all mankind day by day 
that we are really a Nation, one and indivisible, melted and welded 
together, and fighting as one man. 

THINGS NOT TO DO 

There are some things which we should not do, of course. Of course, 
we must not teach hate, 

NO APOLOGY FOR TRAITORS 

It is possible that for saying these few words I may be criticized 
by some insane men, No sane man will criticize me. I am making no 
apology for any spy or traitor. I am making no apology for any man 
who is only partly loyal. We are all together if at war and not 
partly. We must be altogether loyal and not partly. There is no 
such thing as a 50-50 patriot, or a 75 per cent patriot, or a 95 per 
cent patriot; there is no room in this country for any man who 
is anything less than a 100 per cent patriot. No word I have uttered 
can justify any man of foreign birth or descent in fighting, resisting, 
betraying, or belittling Uncle Sam. 

If any man in this country wishes anybody in this world or any 
country in this world to win over and against our Uncle Sam, then 
I am in favor, just as soon as we get ships enough (and we will 
ultimately get ships enough) I am in favor of gently but firmly taking 
that gentleman and giving him a leave of absence from America for- 
ever and shipping him and all his treason over to the country he 
prefers to America, there to remain forever under his beloved tyranny, 
with frightfulness sufficient to satisfy the all-highest expert in fright- 
fulness, 
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CLOSING WORDS 

I close with regret. This is not the first occasion upon which I have 
had the honor and the pleasure of addressing the great, powerful, pro- 
gressive, patriotic people of this part of our great, powerful, progressive, 
and patriotic Commonwealth. From every former occasion I have car- 
ried away with me recollections so pleasant of the courtesy, the cordiality, 
the hospitality which you of this community and vicinity extend to men 
coming among you, like myself, from afar, that I assure you it will 
require the intervening of a great many years to make all this 
hospitality a mere memory; and to-day, here again, I am the recipient 
with my dear wife of that same hospitality. It makes me glad I 
came and sorry to go. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 238, Joint resolution providing for the granting of 
veterans’ preference in civil-service examinations: 

H. J. Res, 243. Joint resolution to provide for the striking ofa 
medal commemorative of the achievements of Thomas A. Edi- 
son in illumining the path of progress through the development 
and application of inventions that have revolutionized civiliza- 
tion in the last century; 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to preserve for development 
the potential water power and park facilities of the gorge and 
Great Falls of the Potomac River; 

H. R. 325. An act repealing existing law requiring the Post- 
master General to report action taken on claims of postmasters; 

H. R. 802, An act to correct the military record of Curtis P. 
Wise; 

H. R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

H. R. 3241. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley; 

H. R. 3539, An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

H. R. 4880. An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 
Johnson ; 

H. R. 6669. An act fixing the salary of the Public Printer and 
the Deputy Publie Printer; 

H. R. 6685. An act to regulate the employment of minors 
within the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 7354. An act to allow the Postmaster General to pro- 
mote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of special mechanics ; 
H. R. 7492. An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 

H. R. 8628. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 


H. R. 9051. An act to amend section 1 of the act of February 


22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for 
other purposes“; 

H. R. 10073. An act to change the name of Railroad Avenue 
between Nichols Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue: 

H. R. 10166. An act to amend the Foreign Service buildings 
act, 1926; 

H. R. 10244. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. 
Shand, United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois 
National Guard; 

II. R. 10435. An act providing for the extension of the time 
limitations under which patents were issued in the case of 
persons who served in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during the World War; 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
the Territories and insular possessions of the United States; 

H. R. 11758. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for a levee through the Chalmette National 
Cemetery ; 

H. R. 11951. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and February 27, 1926; 

H. R. 11981. An act to authorize officers of the Medical Corps 
to account certain service in computing their rights for retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 12064. An act to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law to be made annually by Congress; 

H. R. 12280. An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion to William J. Tilson; 

H. R. 12352. An act to require certain contracts entered into 
by the Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to 
make them, to be in writing, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12605. An act to enable the Postmaster General to pur- 
chase and erect Community mail boxes on rural routes and to 
rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural delivery; 

H. R. 12938. An act for the relief of the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
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other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6, 1920; 

tia R. 13039. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 

H. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley ;/ 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport; 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Alabama 
the silver service presented to the United States for the battle- 
ship Alabama; 

H. R. 13248. An act to anthorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of one fieet submarine ; 

H. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, anil 
ee a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, 

Tex. ; 

H. R. 13399. An act authorizing the Baltimore Gas Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a Maryland corporation, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near Dunbar, W. Va.; 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or near 
Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 

II. R. 13512. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to cre- 
ate the Inland Waterways Corporation, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in 
sections 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; > 

H. R. 13621. An act to authorize preparation and publication 
of supplements to the Code of Laws of the United States with 
perfecting amendments, printing of bills to codify the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia and of such code and of 
supplements thereto, and for distribution ; 

H. R. 13622. An act to amend and supplement the Code of 
Laws of the United States of America; 

H. R. 13644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
Sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes Light- 
house Reservation, La. ; 

H. R. 13651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to coustruct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale 
County on the highway now under construction from Dothan to 
Enterprise ; 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
1 bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr Ferry, 
A.; 

II. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union; and 

H. R. 13996. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl River 
at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that to-day, May 29, 
1928, the President approved and signed the following acts and 
joint resolutions: 

H. R. 13148. An act to adjust the compensation of certain em- 
ployees in the Customs Service. 


APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE CAPITOL 


H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide for the striking of 
a medal commemorative of the achievements of Thomas A. 
Edison in illumining the path of progress through the develop- 
ment and application of inventions that have revolutionized 
civilization in the last century; 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to preserve for development 
the potential water power and park facilities of the gorge and 
Great Falls of the Potomac River; 

H. R. 325. An act repealing existing law requiring the Post- 
master General to report action taken on claims of postmasters; 

H. R. 802. An act to correct the military record of Curtis P. 
Wise; 

H. R. 3221. An act for the relief of Ross F. Collins; 

H. R. 3241. An act for the relief of Seymour Buckley: 

H. R. 3539. An act for the relief of Frank Murray; 

H. R. 4380, An act for the relief of Martha Andrew Virginia 
Johnson ; 
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H. R. 6669. An act fixing the salary of the Public Printer 
and the Deputy Public Printer; 

H. R. 6685. An act to regulate the employment of minors with- 
in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 7354. An act to allow the Postmaster General to pro- 
mote mechanics’ helpers to the first grade of special mechanics; 
H. R. 7492. An act for the relief of Capt. Louis C. Brinton; 

H. R. 8628. An act for the relief of Amos Dahuff; 

H. R. 9051. An act to amend section 1 of the act of February 
22, 1875, entitled “An act regulating fees and costs, and for 
other purposes“; 

H. R. 10073. An act to change the name of Railroad Avenue 
between Nichols Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue; 

H. R. 10166. An act to amend the Foreign Service buildings 
act, 1926; 

H. R. 10244. An act to credit the accounts of Richings J. 
Shand, United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois 
National Guard; 

H. R. 11463. An act to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
Territories and insular possessions of the United States; 

H. R. 11758. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
a right of way for a levee through the Chalmette National 
Cemetery ; 

H. R. 11951. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for 
the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 

Treasury Department, and for other purposes,“ approved 
August 25, 1919, as amended by the acts of March 6, 1920, and 
February 27, 1926; 

H. R. 11981. An act to authorize officers of the Medical Corps 
to account certain service in computing their rights for retire- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12064. An act to discontinue certain reports now re- 
quired by law to be made annually to Congress; 

H. R. 12280. An act for the relief of Lula Lewis; 

H. R. 12311. An act to provide for the payment of compensa- 
tion to William J. Tilson ; 

H. R. 12352. An act to require certain contracts entered into 
by the Secretary of War, or by officers authorized by him to 
make them, to be in writing, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 12605. An act to enable the Postmaster General to pur- 
chase and erect community mail boxes on rural routes and to 
rent compartments of such boxes to patrons of rural delivery; 

H. R. 12938. An act for the relief of the State of Ohio; 

H. R. 12952. An act to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6, 1920; 

H. R. 13039. An act to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; > 

II. R. 13048. An act for the relief of James Aloysius Manley; 

H. R. 13108. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Newport ; 

H. R. 13182. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State of Alabama 
the silver service presented to the United States for the battle- 
ship Alabama; 

H. R. 13248. An act to authorize an increase in the limit of 
cost of one fleet submarine ; 

H. R. 13318. An act authorizing the Val Verde County Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Langtry, Tex.; 

H. R. 13399. An act authorizing the Baltimore Gas Engineer- 
ing Corporation, a Maryland corporation, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Kanawha River at or near Dunbar, W. Va. 

H. R. 13447. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish and maintain a dairy and livestock 
experiment and demonstration station for the South at or near 
Lewisburg, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 13512. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
the Inland Waterways Corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress, as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 3, 1924; 

H. R. 13621. An act to authorize preparation and publication 
of supplements to the Code of Laws of the United States with 
perfecting amendments, printing of bills to codify the laws 
relating to the District of Columbia, and of such code and of 
supplements thereto, and for distribution; 

H. R. 13622. An act to amend and supplement the Code of the 
Laws of the United States of America; 
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H. R. 13644. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce 
to sell at private sale a portion of the Pointe Aux Herbes Light- 
house Reservation, La. ; 

H. R. 13651. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Alabama to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River in Dale County 
~ the highway now under construction from Dothan to Enter- 
prise; 

H. R. 13777. An act authorizing the State of Louisiana and 
the State of Texas to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Sabine River at or near Burr 
Ferry, La.; 

H. R. 13930. An act to authorize an appropriation for the 
American group of the Interparliamentary Union; and 

H. R. 13996. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of supervisors of Leake County, Miss., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Pearl River 
at or near Edinburg, Leake County, Miss. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, your committee, appointed to join 
with a like committee on the part of the Senate to wait upon 
the President of the United States and inform him that Con- 
gress is about to adjourn and inquire if he has any further 
communication to make to the Congress, has performed that 
duty and reports that the President has no further communi- 
cation to make at this time, except to congratulate Congress 
upon the work accomplished at this session. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed for four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut to proceed for four minutes? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for four minutes, 


WORK OF THE FIRST SESSION 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we have about reached the end 
of our work for the present session. We are soon to go out 
from this Chamber and return to the several constituencies we 
here represent. We have tried each to do his duty as he saw 
it day by day. It is well if we have so acted as to receive 
the approval of at least a majority of the people who sent us. 
All fair-minded people will agree, however, that it is of far 
greater importance that we shall have acted in accordance with 
our own best judgment and deal honestly with ourselves. We 
may easily make a mistake as to what our constituents would 
have us do in a particular case, but there can be no unworthy 
mistake if in each instance we followed the best light afforded 
us and acted accordingly. [Applause.] 

The first session of the Seventieth Congress will long be re- 
membered as a memorable one for what has been accomplished, 
but it can never be forgotten, the circumstances and conditions 
under which this session of Congress has done its work. I 
have sometimes thought that our worthy forefathers might 
have worked out some way by which the session of Congress 
immediately preceding the presidential election might be 
omitted. Such a provision might have saved the country from 
some unfortunate legislation in the past. When the wisdom of 
some of the acts of the present session shall be tested by time 
and experience it may turn out to be true that even we have 
not been infallible. Perhaps never in our history has there 
been a fiercer preconyention struggle in both the major political 
parties than that which the country has been witnessing during 
the months of this session of Congress, and we haye not been 
able to escape entirely the effects of it. In spite of all this, 
however, Congress has considered, and with notable success in 
most instances, an unusual number of questions of very great 
importance. Problems of far-reaching consequences have been 
grappled with and either solved or put on their way toward 
solution. Had it not been for the disturbing effects of the politi- 
cal struggle to which I have referred, I feel quite confident 
that other helpful legislation might have been enacted. 

Another—and one of the most important duties of Congress— 
should also be mentioned in this connection, and that is the 
refusal to pass legislation that unnecessarily depletes the Treas- 
ury, for which there is always a demand, but in the year of a 
presidential election even greater pressure for its enactment. 
After the political struggle is over and people have had time 
to settle down again to a normal state will be a better time to 
consider calmly and with more judicial mind some of the propo- 
sitions we now leave pending in Congress. 

At another place in the Recorp I refer somewhat more at 
length to the work of the present session. I now wish to take 
advantage of the present opportunity, ere we part for the 
summer, to thank the Members of the House individually and 
collectively for the uniform courtesy and generous kindness 
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extended to me in my work as floor leader. It is not an easy 
task, as you all know. It would be well nigh impossible if I 
did not have a friendly spirit of cooperation from both sides 
of this Chamber. My Republican colleagues have shown a most 
gratifying willingness to bear each his share of the burden, 
which is far too heavy for any one person to carry alone, while 
my Democratic friends, except where party loyalty or expediency 
seemed to indicate otherwise, have most helpfully cooperated in 
earrying on the work of the House. You have all been very 
good to me and I shall never be able to thank you enough for 
it. I wish you all health, happiness, and the best of everything 
until we meet again. [Applause.] 
ADDRESS OF THE SPEAKER 

The SPEAKER. Before exercising the duty imposed upon 
me by the adjournment resolution, I desire to thank all of you 
And each one of you for the cordial and cheerful support you 
haye invariably given me at this session of Congress in the 
exercise of my important and sometimes arduous duties. 

We are about to separate for several months, and I wish for 
you all every sort of health, happiness, and prosperity until 
we meet again. Aloha! [Applause.] 

And now I declare the first session of the Seventieth Congress 
adjourned without day. 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 


Accordingly, at 5.30 o'clock p. m. the House adjourned sine die. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
- RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 13542. 
A bill to authorize the payment of the sum of $2,500 to the 
dependents of the officers and men who lost their lives on the 
submarine S-}; without amendment (Rept. No. 1920). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on the Public Lands. 
H. R. 12339. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
grant a patent to certain lands to Joseph M. Hancoek; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1921). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res, 142. A 
resolution to pay Fred R. Miller for extra and expert services to 
the Committee on Pensions (Rept. No. 1924). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H, Res. 151. A 
resolution to pay to Walter C. Neilson $1,000 for extra and ex- 
pert services to the Committee on Pensions by detail from the 
Bureau of Pensions (Rept. No. 1925). Ordered printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 129. A 
resolution that the sum of $200 be paid to Margaret Elma 
Naylor for extra and expert services to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions (Rept. No. 1926). Ordered printed. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11844, A 
bill for the relief of Joseph Marko; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1927). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14117) to pro- 
vide that certain officers and employees of the United States 
shall file bonds for the purpose of satisfying judgments obtained 
by persons injured by the unlawful or careless use of firearms 
by such officers or employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14118) giving additional clerk 
hire to Members representing districts having a population of 
500,000 or more persons; to the Committee on Accounts, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14119) giving additional copies of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp to Members representing districts having a 
population of 500,000 or more persons; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14120) to authorize the con- 
struction of a memorial statue in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14121) to 
provide for establishment of a Coast Guard station at or near 
the mouth of the Quillayute River, in the State of Washington; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14122) to provide for the establishment of 
a Government hospital for the insane on McNeil Island, in the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 14123) to provide a pref- 
erential rate with respect to certain mail matter for delivery 
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to members of the military and naval forces; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 14124) to establish an avia- 
tion flag of the United States of America; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 14125) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain 
a dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration station 
for the Gulf States at or near Forest, Miss.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 14126) to prohibit the 
burial of persons guilty of felony and other heinous crimes in 
national cemeteries and to prohibit the use of public funds in 
connection therewith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 14127) to provide for the 
purchase of the Harriman Geographic Code system; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 14128) to amend 
section 4581 of the Revised Statutes of the United States to 
provide more adequately for the discharge, maintenance, and 
repatriation of seamen in foreign ports; to the Committee om 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14129) to amend section 4580 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States respecting the liability of 
vessels for the care of seamen guilty of certain offenses; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14130) to define more clearly the authority 
of consular officers of the United States in certain respects; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 14131) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases of contracts 
connected with the prosecution of the war, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14132) 
authorizing the construction of a memorial, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 14133) concerning lenve of 
absence and sick leaye of civil employees of the United States 
Government and the government of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WARE: A bill (H. R. 14134) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906 (U. S. C., title 33, 
ch. 11); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HADLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 322) to per- 
mit the Cascade Tunnel Association to enter upon lands be- 
longing to the United States for the purpose of surveying and 
locating a site for the construction of a tunnel under the Cas- 
cade Range in the State of Washington, and to provide for 
the withdrawal of such lands as may be necessary for the con- 
struction and operation of such tunnel; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 323) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 324) authorizing 
an appropriation to be administered by the United States Forest 
Service for experimental purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. BROWNE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 325) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
abolishing the Electoral College; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 326) for the 
appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives to inquire into the general subject of unem- 
ployment in the United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 14135) for the relief of 
the Farmers State Bank, Georgetown, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 14136) granting 
a pension to Martin J. Weber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 14137) for the relief of 
Patrick P. Riley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14138) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane Hooker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 14139) fer the relief of 
William H. Chambliss; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. MoFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14140) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alice Wilson ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 14141) granting a pension 
to August W. Nohe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14142) grant- 
ing a pension to Fred Koeckritz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 14143) granting a pension 
to Charles Henry Heller; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7816. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
United States, urging support of House Joint Resolution 27, 
providing for the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Gen, Casimir Pulaski and for the 
establishment of a Pulaski sesquicentennial commission; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

7817. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Department of California and Nevada, protesting against 
the desecration of the Lee Mansion grounds and flag in Arling- 
ton, Va.; to the Committee on the Library. 

7818. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Mrs. J. H. Buch and other 
residents of Elizabethtown, Lancaster County, Pa., urging en- 
actment of the so-called Jones-Stalker bill (H. R. 9588) provid- 
ing maximum penalties for violations of the prohibition en- 
forcement act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7819. Also, petition of residents of East Petersburg, Quarry- 
ville, Terre Hill, and other localities in Lancaster County, Pa., 
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urging enactment of the so-called Jones-Stalker bill (H. R. 
9588) providing maximum penalties for violations of the na- 
tional prohibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7820. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of F. Scott McBride, general 
superintendent, and Edward B. Dunford, attorney, for the 
Anti-Saloon League of America; Edwin C. Dinwiddie, legisla- 
tive representative of the International Order of Good Templars, 
Flying Squadron Foundation, Committee on Promotion of Tem- 
perance Legislation in Congress, and Association in Support of 
National Prohibition; Ella A. Boole, president for National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union; James Cannon, jr., 
chairman of Board of Temperance and Social Service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; and William Sheafe Chase, 
general superintendent for International Reform Legislation, 
urging a vote and favorable action at this session of Congress 
upon the House bill 9588, the Stalker bill, so called; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

7821. Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of the seventh congressional district, Montevideo, Minn., urging 
passage of the Stalker bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7822. Also, petition of Alexandria Post, No. 87, American Le- 
gion, Alexandria, Minn., urging passage of the universal draft 
bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7823. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of B. F. A. 
Myers, H. F. Myers, and others, requesting the passage of the 
Sproul bill (H. R. 11410) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7824. By Mr. PARKER: Petition of citizens of the State of 
New York, favoring the Sproul bill (H. R. 11410) to amend 
the national prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


